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Literary  Work  for  Pupils. 

Hj  Florange  a.  Burlingame. 

The  problem  of  bringing  the  school  into  full  co-oper- 
ation with  the  child's  home  and  social  life  becomes,  with 
each  year  of  our  progressively  complex  civilization,  a 
more  pressing  and  vital  probl^n.  And  while  we  natural- 
ly look  to  the  school  itsdf  for  the  final  solution,  it  is  well 
to  also  take  account  of  any  movement  originating  outside 
of  the  school  which  looks  toward  the  same  end. 

The  Jowmcl  Jvmor  is  a  Saturday  evening  supplement 
to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments^  begun  as  far  back  as  1894, 
having  for  their  purpose  the  cultivation  of  public  spirit 
among  the  children  of  Minneapolis  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  development  of  ability  to  write  clear, 
vigorous,  natural  English.  Several  plans  were  tried  and 
given  up  before  the  present  one  was  hit  upon ;  but  when 
at  last  the  right  chord  was  struck  the  work  grew  so 
rapidly  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
space  aDowed  it,  to  put  it  in  charge  of  a  special  editor 
and  finally,  in  January,  '97,  to  open  the  columns  to  the 
children  of  the  Northwest  at  large. 

'•  The  Journal  Junior/' 

In  its  present  form  the  Junior  is  a  miniature  eight- 
page  newspaper,  containing  each  week  a  cartoon  by 
^  Biart,"  an  illustrated  poem,  an  editorial  column,  a  puzzle 
department  and  various  odd  bits  of  general  information 
interesting  to  children.  The  greater  part  of  the  space, 
however,  is  devoted  to  papers  written  by  the  children 
upon  selected  topics,  and  to  stories  and  dEetches  written 
not /or  the  children  only  but  by  them. 

The  topics  are  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  connection  with  the'  child's  real  life. 
They  may  include  narratives  of  events  witnessed,  or  of 
things  funny  or  serious  which  have  happened  in  the 
child's  own  experience ;  descriptions  of  scenes  and  build- 
Jugs  in  the  vicinity ;  decisions  as  to  what  should  be  done 
in  a  given  dilemma  and  why ;  reasons  for  preference  in 
studies,  in  books,  in  historical  and  literary  characters,  in 
pets,  in  playmates,  in  occupations,  in  fact  almost  any- 
thing the  child  knows  about  and  cares  for.    Each  child 
haying  read  the  topic  with  its  few  words  of  explanation, 
writes  his  own  paper  independently,  telling  whatever  the 
topic  has  suggested  to  him  in  his  own  way,  following  the 
few  simple  rules  laid  down  by  the  editor  to  insure  neat- 
ness and  convenience.    During  the  school  year  this  is 
usually  done  in  the  school  and  as  part  of  the  regular 
work.    The  teacher  examines  and  corrects  the  papers, 
marking  errors  in  spelling  and  grammar,  and  hands  them 
.  back  to  be  recopied  if  necessaiy ;  those  which  are  finaJly 
'  handed  in  are  expected  to  be  free  from  gross  errors  in 
^  these  respects  as  well  as  neat,  and  conforming  to  rules. 
These  are  forwarded  in  the  "school  bundle"  with  the 
*'^  teacher's  endorsement,  but  any  child  who  wishes  may  do 
'^the  work  outside  and  send  it  in  himself.    Tendency  to 
I    slang,  loose  expressions,  and  disagreeable  personalities 
I  *  are  persistently  discouraged.    The  day  and  even  the  hour 
before  which  papers  must  be  in  is  rigidly  fixed.    Honesty, 
punctuality,  and  orderliness  are  all  the  requirements 
necessary  to  insure  a  paper  receiving  impartial  consider- 
ation.   The  only  offense  seriously  punished  is  attempted 
plagiarism.    A  violation  of  other  requirements  simply 
throws  out  the  one  paper,  but  a  case  of  intentional  copy- 


ing places  the  offender  at  once  on  the  "  black  list"  and 
insures  that  no  paper  will  be  considered  from  him  again^ 
at  least  for  that  year. 

Prize  Pi^)en. 

Upon  reaching  the  office  the  papers  are  divided  into 
four  sets,  as  follows  :  Minneapolis  papers  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  Minneapolis  papers  of  the  seventh  grade 
and  upward,  Northwest  papers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  Northwest  papers  of  the  seventh  grade  and  up- 
wards. The  beet  paper  in  each  set  is  selected  to  head 
the  column  as  a  "  prize-winner,"  while  the  next  best  re- 
ceives an  "  honorable  mention."  The  young  prize  winner 
selects  his  prize  from  a  list  of  pictures,  which  includes 
platino*type,  brown-tint,  and  colored  reproductions  of 
such  pictures  as  Murillo's  Madonna  and  Divine  Shepherd, 
Milled s  Gleaners  and  Angelus,  Jules  Breton's  Song  of 
the  Lark,  Hoffman's  Boy  Christ,  and  many  others  of 
equal  rank.  These  are  appropriately  framed  and  glazed 
and  sent  direct  from  the  art  store  to  the  principal  of  the 
school,  to  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  room 
in  which  the  prize  was  won.  A  card  in  one  comer  be- 
neath the  glass  gives  the  name  of  the  winner  as  doner, 
recording  his  victory,  and  he  receives  besides  a  "prize 
button  "  in  blue  and  gold.  Buttons  of  varying  color  and 
devices  are  awarded  to  every  child  whose  paper  is  printed, 
the  number  running  sometimes  as  high  as  a  hundred  a 
week.  Perhaps  the  most  highly  valued  of  these  souvenira 
is  the  simple  red  "Junior"  button  which  is  merely  a 
badp  of  enrolhnent  in  the  ranks.  "Honor"  buttone 
mark  very  good  work,  or  exceptional  work,  e.  ^.,  a  stoiy 
printed  (for  a  story-teller's  column  is  open  to  the  young 
writers),  or  three  papers  printed  during  the  year. 

Vacation  and  Special  Work. 

The  reactive  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  school  work  is 
very  marked.  The  teacher  finds  the  topics  such  as  bring 
out  the  child's  beat  work  in  English  composition,  so  that 
the  writing  is  often  made  a  regular  lesson  in  place  of 
other  English  exercises.  As  button  after  button  is  won 
and  worn  interest  grows,  enthusiasm  begins  to  be  shown, 
and  especially  after  a  prize  is  won  a  pride  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  and  a  desire  to  uphold  that  reputation 
become  very  manifest.  The  children  feel  that  they 
have  won  the  prize,  earned  it  fairly  by  the  work  of  the 
school.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  of  community  that  dur- 
ing the  vacation  months  when  the  prizes  are  changed  to 
I^eraonal  ones,  the  request  is  often  naade  that  the  "school 
prize"  may  be  given  instead.  Of  course  during  these 
months  the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  withdrawn  and 
the  work  is  continued  only  by  those  who  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  work  and  form  the  Volunteer  Corps. 
This  makes  possible  the  assignment  of  special  work  to 
selected  individuals.  During  one  vacation  a  patchwork 
story  was  written  by  twelve  juniors,  the  firat  chapter 
being  contributed  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  each  child 
in  turn  reading  the  work  of  his  predecessors  before  he 
wrote  his  own.  Mr.  Stockton  wrote  the  closing  chapter 
to  rescue  the  plot  from  chaos  and  the  charactera  from 
the  predicaments  into  which  they  had  fallen.  A  Travel 
Club  the  same  summer  depicted  the  adventures  of  a 
merry  party  in  various  sea  parts  of  the  world.  This 
summer  a  series  of  short  stories  on  the  Colonial  Period 
of  American  History  was  contributed  by  thirteen  juniora 
while  the  Travel  Club  continued  its  work.  The  latest 
features  added  are  the  admission  of  Juniors  to  the  edi- 
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torial  oolumnB  and  p^^  reporting^of  .eyeilt^  of  puf^'lp- 
tereat  from  tha}stB|;er  citi(^:{md\t04^ffs: :  ^^^  that  while 
the  regular  topici  work  of  thtf  t^hboVyear  'may  reach  all 
chUdren  of  the  fiflh  grade  or  above,  the  special  work  of 
the  story-teller,  and  the  editorial  and  reportorial  writers 
is  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  free  play  of  literary  or 
journalistic  talent  wherever  found. 

Developing  Public  Spirit 

This  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Junior  aids  the 
child  to  a  realization  of  social  spirit.  It  acts  as  a  center 
of  organization  for  the  chUd^n  upon  every  occasion 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  united  action.  A  few 
years  ago  the  old  '^Stevens  House,''  the  oldest  dwelling 
in  Minneapolis,  was  about  to  be  pulled  down.  It  was  the 
center  of  a  wealth  of  historic  associations,  but  it  must 
give  way  to  the  "  march  of  progress."  The  public  press 
and  public  opinion  took  up  the  matter,  citizens  subscribed 
a  fund  to  purchase  the  house,  the  park  board  appropriated 
money  for  a  foundation  at  Minnehaha  park,  but  there 
was  not  a  cent  left  to  pay  for  the  moving,  while  it  became 
necessary  to  get  the  building  on  its  lot  by  a  certain  day. 
At  this  point  the  city  editor,  Mr.  Frisbie,  under  whom 
the  Junior  work  had  so  far  developed,  devised  a  scheme 
by  which  it  could  be  mounted  on  trucks  and  pulled  there 
by  hand  if  the  hands  were  forthcoming.  The  school 
children  were  rallied  to  the  rescue.  On  the  morning  of 
May  28,  1896,  the  children  stood  ready  in  orderly  relays 
under  charge  of  their  teachers,  the  long  cables  were  at- 
tached, and  under  the  impulse  of  thousands  of  childish 
hands  the  old  historic  manrn'on  was  drawn  five  miles  to 
its  new  site 

A  year  or  so  later  the  new  court-house  was  finished, 
and  the  question  of  procuring  a  suitable  flag  was  raised. 
A  Junior  boy  was  first  to  send  in  a  contribution,  and  it 
was  then  taken  up  as  a  Junior  scheme.  This  was  during 
summer  vacation,  but  twenty-one  Juniors  volunteered  to 
solicit  dimes  and  nickels  toward  the  fund.  In  less  than 
two  months  they  had  raised  the  hundred  dollars  necessary, 
a  fine  silk  flag  thirty  by  fifty  feet  was  purchased,  and  on 
Sept.  10,  1898,  the  children  again  put  their  hands  to  the 
ropes  and  raised  the  great  flag  to  the  top  of  the  court 
house  tower. 

The  latest  scheme  for  uniting  the  children  in  public- 
spirited  effort  includes  the  children  of  the  whole  North- 
west as  well  as  those  of  Minneapolis. 

This  is  the  plan  to  buy  a  watch  for  Admiral  Dewey. 
The  suggestion  came  from  a  Junior  boy  in  a  personal 
letter  to  the  editor.  The  plan  is  ^'a  cent  apiece  for 
Dewey"  and  50,000  children  are  to  be  represented  in 
the  result.  The  idea  is  not  that  Dewey  needs  the  watch, 
but  that  the  children  do  need  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  man  ^*  who  has  taught  them  to 
know  how  real  patriotism  feels." 

Every  month  sees  some  new  development  of  the  work. 
The  present  editor.  Miss  Anson,  is  giving  her  whole  time 
and  energy  to  it  and  every  precaution  is  taken  against 
anything  which  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard.  The 
little  paper  is  bound  to  grow  and  to  gain  a  wider  influence. 
The  good  it  does  in  the  line  of  English, — confessedly  the 
weakest  point  in  our  American  schools  with  their  many 
pupils  of  foreign  birth — is  of  great  value ;  the  good  it 
does  by  cultivating  a  kindly  public  spirit  and  a  feeling  of 
social  unity  is  inestimable.  On  these  lines  the  work  is 
above  criticism.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  there  is  but  one 
danger  connected  with  the  movement.  There  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  personal  character  of  the  work  and 
the  ambition  to  excel  may  not  lead  to  too  rapid  a  develop- 
ment of  self-consciousness  in  the  child,  producing  a  pre- 
cocity of  sentiment  and  an  inability  to  forget  self  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  his  best  interests.  The  unconscious- 
ness of  childhood  is  not  only  its  greatest  charm,  but  the 
most  necessary  factor  in  self-development.  The  mo- 
ment a  chOd  becomes  sufficiently  conscious  of  himself  to 
pose  for  an  audience,  his  development  comes  to  a  stand- 
still. The  greatest  evil  which  his  environment  entails 
upon  the  modem  child  is  this  premature  forcing  into 


blossom.  Bqt  if  the  Journal  Junior  is  open  to  this  crit- 
icism it  but  shares  the  blame  with  a  hundred  other  in- 
fluences which  surround  the  child,  while  in  the  unselfish 
public  spirit  which  it  aims  to  cultivate  it  provides  the 
best  possible  antidote  for  the  evil. 

This  is  one  Junior's  report  of  work  in  a  little  village 
of  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants  where  the  third 
season  has  just  begun  :  Over  fifty  who  have  Junior  but- 
tons ;  over  twenty  iHonor  buttons ;  seven  prizes ;  four 
school  prizes ;  three  personal  prizes ;  six  stories  printed; 
over  150  papers  printed. 

One  Junior  has  a  record  of  over  twenty  papers  printed, 
seven  honors,  and  one  prize.  Her  younger  brother  has 
a  record  of  sixteen  papers,  five  honors,  and  a  prize.  She 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Volunteers,  and  was  delegate 
from  her  local  club  to  the  general  convention  of  Journal 
Junior  clubs  held  at  Minneapolis  last  winter.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  strange  that  she  closes  a  letter  with  these 
words :  "  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Junior  who  could 
express  his  opinion  in  words  which  would  do  justice  to 
his  pet.  The  Journal  Junior  is  so  new  and  unique  and  is 
so  dear  to  all  us  Juniors  that  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  a 
new  word  to  be  coined  to  express  my  opinion  of  it.^ 


Confessions  of  a  School  Trustee. 

By  "  Massachusetts." 

When  the  political  party  with  which  I  had  positively  no 
affiliation  offered  me  the  nomination  for  school-committee 
from  ward  — ,  the  surprise  which  I  expressed  was  entirely 
sincere,  and  when  prominent  men  of  my  own  party  urged 
me  to  take  out  independent  nomination  papcors  and  run 
against  their  regular  nominee  the  whole  affair  was.  still 
more  surprising  ;  but  the  mystery  was  soon  explained — 
my  party  had  ^Slowed  a  very  small  caucus  to  nominate  a 
man  whom  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  ward  con- 
sidered entirely  unfit  to  represent  its  interests  on  the 
school  board — hence  the  lively  skirmishing  by  the  other 
party  to  get  a  candidate  of  such  unpronounced  political 
opinions  that  both  parties  could  vote  for  him  with  a  free 
conscience. 

Naturally  I  was  elected.  When  my  term  expired  both 
parties  renominated  me  and  I  am  now  serving  my  second 
term. 

Ours  is  a  city  where  the  school  committee  traditions 
are  good— able  men,  and  even  famous — men  have  served 
on  the  committee  and  given  of  their  time  ungrudgingly ; 
as  in  so  many  other  New  England  communities,  thetend«- 
ency  to  place  professional  men  on  the  board  is  very  marked 
— ^ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  more  especially  physi- 
cians, are  always  found  as  members.  Sometimes  four 
doctors  and  two  ministers  hold  six  of  the  nine  places. 
Occasionally  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  elected  and  serves 
a  term  most  acceptably.  When  the  residents  of  some 
particulsur  ward  feel  that  they  have  a  grievance  they  usu- 
ally rise  in  their  might  and  elect  either  a  business  man  or  a 
politician  who  is  wi^ng  to  pledge  himself  to  remedy  the 
grievance. 

Of  course  a  board  composed  so  largely  of  professional 
men  who  are  usually  university-bred  stands  a  chance  of 
being  ultra^onservative,  but^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  board 
elected  once  long  years  ago  brought  about  a  great  up- 
heaval in  matters  educational  and  the  reputation  which 
the  schools  gained  in  that  far  away  time  has  somehow 
acted  upon  each  succeeding  board  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  it  a  working  majority  of  "  advanced  "  members.  So 
much  for  history. 

No  Political  and  Religious  «•  Influence." 

Now  for  politics.  I  have  not  missed  a  meeting  since  my 
election  took  effect,  have  been  late  but  seldom,  and  left 
before  adjournment,  never,  and  I  can  truthfully  aver  that 
party  politics  have  never  entered  as  a  factor  into  any  of 
the  business  of  the  board  to  my  knowledge.  Never  but 
once  has  even  the  word  been  mentioned.  Upon  that  one 
memorable  occasion  a  gentleman,  representing  another 
branch  of  the  city  government^  addressed  the  committee 
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upon  some  matter  of  business  which  concerned  both  the 
flchoel  department  and  his  own.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said,  **  I  don't  know  what  your  politics  are  on 
this  board,"  ....  when  our  chairman  interrupted 
him,  saying,  "  We  have  no  politics,  sir,  we  are  here  for 
business,"  and  the  incident  ended. 

What  is  true  of  politics  is  true  of  religious  belief  ;  in 
my  time  there  has  never  been  any  disposition  to  divide 
along  religious  lines  nor  to  attempt  to  favor  candidates  of 
any  particular  sect.  Within  the  present  generation  there 
have  been  two  or  three  religious  squabbles — once  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  tried  to  secure  Good  Friday  as  a  holi- 
day, to  the  horror  of  the  rest  of  the  board ;  another  time 
a  Presbyterian  minister  raised  the  N(hPopery  standard 
with  small  success,  and  kgain  a  Roman  Catholic  member 
wsa  accused  of  unduly  favoring  his  co-religionists  as  can- 
didates for  janitorship— but  in  each  case  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  regardless  of  church  preferences,  sat 
upon  the  offending  member  relentlessly,  and  the  disagree- 
ments never  attained  even  the  dignity  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
much  less  of  religious  war. 

The  Victor's  Spoib. 

Influence  and  patronage  are  supposed  to  be  the  crying 
-evils  of  most  school  boards,  but  if  those  two  insidious  de- 
stroyers are  secretly  sapping  our  strength  I  don't  know 
it. 

Once  a  daughter  of  a  member  of  the  board  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position' in  the  schools,but  she  was  by  far  the 
most  eligible  candidate  who  presented  herself  for  the  va- 
cancy and  so  she  really  doesn't  count.  One  member  did  try 
during  his  first  year  to  "remember  his  friends  "  but  tragic 
was  his  fate.  It  seems  .that  he  had  a  good  many  friends, 
at  least  eight,  among  the  candidates  for  certain  positions, 
and  there  were  only  three  positions.  As  it  happened  all 
eight  of  the  candidates  were  about  equally  eligible  so  the 
superintendent  intimated  to  the  friendly  member  that  any 
three  of  the  eight  whom  the  member  might  choose  to 
designate  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  him — vastly 
l^lad  of  course,  to  shift  the  unenviable  task  of  making  the 
selection  upon  other  shoulders.  The  member  thought  it 
over  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  made  his  choice.  Result 
—the  retaining  of  the  friendship  of  three  families  who 
had  always  been  his  friends  and  the  acquisition  of  five 
families  of  enemies  with  all  their  dependents,  retainers, 
and  following,  in  other  words,  a  p^ect  homef  s  nest. 
Net  result,  decided  unpopularity.  This  is  an  entirely 
truthful  statement  of  what  happened  to  a  well-meaning 
man  who  tried  to  put  into  practice  the  rule  "To  the  vic- 
tor belong  the  spoils."    He  hasn't  tried  it  since. 

If  the  foregoing  has  given  animpression  that  our  board 
is  an  ideal  one  in  which  any  change  would  be  a  change 
for  the  worse  such  an  impression  is  entirely  wrong.  It  has 
grave  faults,  faults  which  will  be  discussed  immediately, 
Sut  it  seemed  only  fair  first  to  deny  the  existence  of  those 
•crying  evils  which  make  the  school  boards  of  large  cities 
auch  inefficient  bodies. 

Too  Much  Sub-Committee  Work. 

In  the  first  place  the  interior  organization  of  our  board 
is  all  wrong  according  to  present  educational  ideas.  There 
is  too  much  sub-committee  work.  The  board  consists  of 
nine  members  and  there  are  eighteen  sub-committees  each 
composed  of  three  persons.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
which  these  sub-committees  are  expected  to  perform  be- 
longs of  right  to  the  superintendent^  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  attends  to  it,  but  under  existing  conditions  he  is 
at  any  moment  liable  to  well  meant  but  ignorant  interfer- 
ence from  some  member  of  a  sub-committee  who  feels 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  constitutional  right  of  veto. 

Take  the  matter  of  text-books,  for  instance ;  the  super- 
intendent decides  that  a  certain  book  is  a  desirable  one ; 
he  notifies  the  publishers  of  his  approval  and  advises  them 
to  send  copies  to  the  text-book  committee ;  that  commit- 
tee glances  thru  the  book  and  perhaps  it  happens  that 
some  one  sentence  offends  some  pet  prejudice  of  one 
member — Good-bye  book !    The  one  dissatisfied  member 


usually  manages  to  talk  over  one  more  member  and  an 
adverse  majority  report  is  the  result.  This  is  all  wrong. 
The  superintendent  is  paid  to  be  a  competeijt  judge  of 
text-books  ;  and  while  he  remains  in  office  it  is  absurd  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  results  while  denying  him  the 
right  to  choose  his  tools. 

How  Studies  are  Suppressed. 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  studies.  The  superintendent, 
after  mature  deliberation,  requests  the  permission  of  the 
board  to  add  a  new  subject  to  the  curriculum.  He  has 
visited  many  schools,  he  has  discussed  the  matter  in  the 
superintendent's  club,  all  the  teachers  are  in  favor  of  the 
new  study.  The  superintendent  presents  his  reasons  for 
preferring  his  request  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  sub-committee.  After  some  time,  when  the 
superintendent's  arguments  have  pretty  well  faded  from 
their  minds,  the  members  of  that  sub-committee  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  own  school-room  experience  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years  ago.  They  remember  that  they  used  to  like  this, 
and  that  they  didn't  like  that,  and  they  bear  in  mind  the 
prejudices  of  the  community  at  large,  as  expressed  after 
the  publication  of  the  highest  tax  rate  in  the  history  of 
the  city,  the  year  before.  The  new  study  will  mean  new 
text-books,  new  text-books  will  mean  a  hundred  doUars 
added  to  the  budget,  and  perhaps  a  collision  with  the  city 
councQ — and  on  the  whole,  "Your  sub-conmiittee  deems 
it  wise  to  report  that  the  addition  of  such  a  study  to  the 
curriculum  at  this  time  is  inexpedient."  The  report  is 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  superintendent  must  wait 
another  year. 

The  *•  Reformer's  "  Enierin  j  Wed  je. 

These  sub-committees  give  the  reformers  who  are  found 
on  every  board  a  chance  to  put  in  their  most  effective 
work.  About  every  other  election  some  member  is  added 
to  the  committee  who  feels  that  he  lias  a  mission  in  life 
and  that  mission — to  "  smash "  the  particular  methods 
and  customs  in  vogue  in  the  city  and  "reform  the  sys- 
tem." Occasionally  this  reformer  has  advanced  ideas  and 
a  definite  model  in  mind,  sometimes  he  has  studied  in 
France  and  has  French  ideas,  or  in  Germany,  and  desires 
to  adjust  the  schools  of  his  native  town  to  foreign  stand- 
ards ;  but  more  often  he  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  the  New  England  civflization  of  fifty  years  agjo.  He 
argues  that  under  the  district  school,  untrained  teachers^ 
and  a  meager  course  of  study,  there  grew  up  a  genera- 
tion of  men,  strong  mentally,  physically,  and  morally ; 
whfle  under  the  present  educational  regime  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  ring  and  the  syndicate  have  been  bred  ;  and 
he  draws  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  if  the  school 
could  be  made  counterparts  of  the  schools  of  fifty  years 
ago  the  crying  evils  of  our  times  would  cease. 

The  chairman,  unaware  of  such  a  member's  thepries, 
places  him  on  a  sub-committee  instructed  to  report  upon 
certain  of  the  special  studies.  The  reformer  disbelieves 
in  the  special  studies  on  principle,  because  his  father  never 
studied  them;  another  member  of  the  sub-committee  dis- 
believes in  them  because  they  cost  money  and  he  was 
elected  pledged  to  cut  down  the  budget  if  possible,  and 
between  them  (the  third  member  being  called  away  on 
business)  they  bring  in  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
special  studies  are  absolutely  valueless,  a  wicked  waste  of 
time  in  fact,  and  a  recommendation  that  the  position  of 
special  teachers  shall  be  abolished.  Before  the  night  when 
the  report  is  to  be  presented  they  manage  to  talk  over  two 
more  members,  one  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  the 
other  because  he  disapproves  of  the  methods  employed  by 
one  of  the  special  teachers.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board 
from  which  two  members  are  absent  the  report  is  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three  and — the 
course  of  study  which  the  sup^ntendent  has  been  years 
in  elaborating  is  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion. 

The  Right  and  R|j{Meoiis  Way. 

No  one  doubts  the  right  of  the  reformer  to  hold  opin- 
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ions  at  variance  with  those  of  the  superintendent,  bu 
since  he  is  not  an  educational  expert  and  the  superintend- 
ent is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  the  board  should  allow  the 
superintendent  abundant  opportunity  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion, and  such  sudden  onslaughts  should  be  impossible.  A 
member  who  has  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  a  study  or  a 
class  of  studies  should  ask  the  board  to  request  the  super- 
intendent to  prepare  an  extended  report  upon  the  subject, 
setting  forth  the  opinions  of  leading  educators,  the  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  and  in  gener^  such  information 
as  would  be  valuable  in  aiding  unprejudiced  men  in  form- 
ing an  opinion.  The  member  could  pursue  a  like  course 
if  he  chose.  Then,  after  the  superintendent  had  pre- 
sented his  report  the  whole  matter  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  entire  board,  prepared  by  this  time  to  act 
intelligently  ;  but  the  final  vote  should  not  be  taken  until 
time  for  mature  deliberation  has  been  allowed. 

This  sub-committee  evil  is  a  veiy  serious  one.  It  is  an 
inheritance,  and  a  very  natural  one,  from  the  time  when 
the  school  committee  of  a  town  or  city  organized  the 
school-system  and  performed  all  supervisory  duties. 

This  eonfimon  so  far,  has  been  entirely  impersonal,  but 
a  member  of  a  school  board  does  not  serve  three  or  four 
years  without  gaining  experience  which  cannot  express 
itself  in  a  formulation  of  theories.  Every  "committee- 
man "  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents  of  at  least  one  district,  and  it  is  this  contact 
which  produces  whatever  friction  he  encounters  during 
his  term  of  service,  for  he  can  usually  manage  to  eliminate 
the  ego  from  his  dealings  with  thelboard 
and  the  superintendent  if  he  is  so 
minded. 

I  was  appointed  sub-conmiittee  of  the 
school  in  the  district  where  I  had  always 
lived,  and  consequently  had  many  ac- 
quaintances among  the  teachers  and 
parents.  Different  teachers  came  to  me 
presenting  their  claims  for  an  advance 
in  salary ;  sometimes  I  knew  the  claims 
to  be  just  and  sometimes  utterly  with- 
out foundation,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  tell  the 
truth  to  this  latter  class  and  invariably 
weakly  compromised  by  saying  that  aU 
the  salaries  were  too  low,  and  that  I 
would  talk  with  the  superintendent  and 
take  his  advice  in  the  matter  before 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 
I  never  went  so  far  as  to  ^Z  a  poor 
teacher  that  she  deserved  a  higher 
salary,  but  I  am  afraid  one  or  two  may 
have  gained  the  impression  that  I 
thought  so.  That  was  early  in  my  term. 
Experience  has  taught  me  now  to  re- 
quire that  all  such  requests  be  put  in 
writing  and  addressed  to  the  board, 
either  thru  the  superintendent  or  the 
sub-committee. 

The  question  of  discipline  causes  more 
or  less  trouble  to  a  local  committee-man 
and  I  have  not  been  exempt  from  the 
usual  lot.  The  first  time  it  was  a  case 
where  a  parent  claimed  that  improper 
and  excessive  corporal  punishment  had 
been  administered.  I  told  the  parent 
that  he  should  go  to  the  superinten- 
dent ;  he  said  that  he  intended  to,  but 
that  he  could  not  see  him  until  after 
school  hours  next  morning,  that  his  boy 
had  not  been  absent  for  over  a  year,  and 
that  all  he  wanted  was  a  note  from  me 
to  the  teacher  asking  her  to  refrain  from 
whipping  him  for  that  day,  and  to  send 
him  home  if  he  misbehaved  again.  To 
my  everlasting  regret  I  complied  with  his 
request.  The  note  was  a  harmless  one, 
Oierely  stating  the  fact  that  the  father 
intended    to   see   the  superintendent 


and  asking  that  the  boy  should  be  sent  home  if  he  misbe- 
haved the  next  day ;  but  it  did  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Teacher  and  principal  alike  felt  that  their  discipline  was 
undermined,  and  the  boy  who  had  caused  the  trouble 
went  about  in  the  district  boasting  that  he  had  obtained 
absolution  for  sin  in  advance,  or  as  he  put  it^  ''The 
teacher  dasn't  lick  me  'cause  the  committee  won't 
let  her." 

That  same  week  I  had  another  case  very  much  like  the 
first,  but  in  this  instance  I  communicated  directly  with 
the  teacher.  Both  parents  threatened  to  bring  their 
grievance  into  court,  and  fearing  a  scandal,  I  think  that  I 
was  a  little  intimidated.  The  superintendent  was  somewhat 
exercised  over  the  matter ;  the  teacher's  version  of  the 
punishment  differed  greatly  from  the  parent's  and,  indeed, 
the  story  of  my  part  in  the  affair  was  greatly  exaggerated 
when  it  reached  the  superintendent.  Singularly  enough, 
those  members  of  the  board  who  knew  anything  about  it 
(for  it  never  reached  a  meeting)  approved  my  course. 

In  the  event  of  a  similar  occurrence  I  should  insist  up- 
on immediate  reference  to  the  superintendent. 

The  one  very  definite  opinion  which  m>  service  on  the 
board  has  caised  me  to  form  is  that  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools  must  combine  in  one  person  the  learning 
of  an  F.  R.  S.,  the  policy  of  a  Richelieu,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  archangel,  in  order  to  be  a  success  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  if  he  adds  to  these  qualifications,  the  beauty 
of  an  Apollo  and  the  wit  of  Ben  Franklin,  he  may  hope 
to  be  popular — for  a  little  while. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIR  RULERS 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Argentine  Republic. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Baluchistan 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

Chinese  Empire^  . 

Colombia. ..i 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Efirypt  (Proper).. 

France 

German  Empire^. 
Gt.Britaln&IrelandS 
Australian  Federa'n* 

British  India 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Greece   

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Italy« 

Japanese  Empire. 

Korea 

Liberia 

Luxemburg  ...... 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morocco 


Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Oman 

Orange  Free  State .. 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia^ . 

Salvador 

Santo  Domingo.. 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

So.  African  Republic 

Turkeys 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


POPULATION 


4,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,203,700 

42,630,650 

z, 020,000 

6,093,798 
1,434,800 

14,600,000 

3i«54,37S 
3,165,300 

358,500,000 

3,321,059 

214,264 

2.172,205 

1,204,400 

6,818,000 

38,218,903 

49.494,^3 

37,888,153 

3,073,000 

292,^82,000 

4,830,366 

2,217,000 

1,460,017 

767,000 

33t.9»7 

30,158,408 

43,072.020 

10,519.000 

1,068,000 

2iz,o88 

",39S,7" 

«3,304 

200,000 

8,016,000 

4i  558,09s 

3«,845 

so8,ooo 

330,000 

7,500,000 

2,980,000 

4,306,55+ 

5,000,000 

129,239,900 

663,613 

610,000 

a,  X  57,477 
9,000,000 
17,246,688 

6,773.585 

a,933,334 

679,000 

21,232,147 

70,895.486 

711,700 

2,238,90b 


OFFICIAL  HEAD 


Menelikll 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan 
Don  Julio  A.  Roca... 

Francis  Joseph 

Mir  Mahmud 

Leopold  II 

Gen.  Jose  M.  Pando. 
Don  Campos  Salles.. 

Ferdinand 

Don  Fed.  Errdzuris.. 
KwangsQ 

(Dowa^r  EmprMi  n)m) 
Don  Miguel  A.  Caro, 
Don  Rafael  Iglesias, 

Christian  IX 

Don  Eloy  Alfaro 

Abbas  Hilmi ^. 

M.  Emile  Loubct 

William  II 

Victoria 


Lord  Curzon 

Earl  Minto 

George  I  

Don  M.  E.  Cabrera.. 

M,  Simon  Sam  

Don  Tercncio  Sierra, 

Humbert  I 

Mutsuhito 1. 

LiHsi 

W.  D.  Coleman 

Adolph  of  Nassau  . . . 
Don  JPorfirio  Diaz ... 

Albert 

Nicholas  I.. 


Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz... 

Wilhelmina 

Don  J.  Santos  Zelaya 
FeysalbinTurkee.. 

M.  T.  Steyn 

Don  Emiho  Aceval . 

Muzafer-ed-din 

Don  E.  Romana 

Carlos  I 

Charles  I 

Nicholas  II 

Don  TomAs  Regalado 
Gen.  Juan  I.  Jiminez. 

Alexander  I 

Chulalongkorn  ... 
Maria  Christina  . . 


Oscar  II 

Edouard  MflUer  ... 

Paul  KrUger 

Abdul-Hamidll.... 
William  McKinley.. 
Don  Juan  L.  Cuestas 
Don  Cipriano  Castro 


Emperor . , 

Ameer 

President  , 

Emperor .. 

Khan 

Kin^. 


President  . 
President. . 

Prince 

President.. 

Emperor  .. 
President.. 
President.. 

Kin^ 

President. 
Khedive.. 
President - 
Emperor . 
Queen 


Gov.-General, 
Gov. -General. 

Kin^ 

President 

President 

President 

King 

Mikado 

Empjeror 

President 

Grand  Duke.. 

President 

Prince 

Prince 

Sultan. 


Queen 

President. . 

Sultan 

President.. 
President.. 

Shah 

President.. 

King 

King 

Emperor  . . 
President.. 
President.. 

King 

King 

Queen  Regent 

King 

President. - 
President. . 

Sulun 

President.. 
President.. 
President.. 


CAPITALS 


Addis  Abeba  . . 

Kabul 

Buenos  Aires.. 

Vienna 

Budapest 

Khelat 

Brussels 

Sucre 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Sofia 

Santiago 

Pekin 


POPULATION 


100,000   ^ 

725,554(97) 

1,364,548  (90) 

49^,938  (90) 


Bogota 

San  Jose 

Copenhagen . 

8uito 
airo 

Paris 

Berlin 

London 

Melbourne*... 

Calcutta 

Ottawa 

Athens  

NewGuatemala 
Portau  Prince. 
Tegucigalpa... 

Rome 

Tokyo 

Seoul 

Monrovia 

Luxemburg  ... 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Cetinj^ 

Fez... 

Morocco 

The  Hague.... 

Managua 

Maskat 

Bloemf  ontein . . 

Asuncion 

Teheran 

Lima 

Lisbon 

Bukharest 

St.  Petersburg. 
San  Salvador . . 
Santo  Domingo 

Belgrade 

Bangkok  

Madrid 

Stockholm 

Christiania 

Bern 

Pretoria 

Constantinople 
Washington  ... 

Montevideo 

Caracas 


194,505(96) 

26,190(96) 

522,651 (95) 

47.000(93) 

956,403(95) 

1,000,000 

120,000(86) 

19,326(99) 

312,859(90) 

80,000 

576,400(97) 

2.536,834(96) 

1,677,304(95) 

4,433,018(96) 

447.565(95) 

810,786(91) 

44,154(91) 

111,486(96) 

71,527(93) 
40,000 
18,000 
474,018(96) 
1,268,930(96) 
192,940(90) 
5,000 
'9-909 
339.935(95) 
3,^92 
2,920 
145,000 
45,000 
«9i,53o(96) 
20,000 
60,  coo 

5,817(92) 
45,000 
930,000 
103,956  (91) 
301,200  (90) 

232,009(94) 
1,267,023(97) 

50,000(97) 
14,150(^2) 
59.237(97) 

200,000 

499.370(90) 

279,680(96) 

148,213  (91 J 
49.030(97) 
14,000 
873.565(85) 
230,392  (90) 
175,000(89) 
72,429(91) 


CI)  Includes  China  Proper,  MmichurU,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  Tibet. 

(2)  Includes  the  oonfederatioa  of  German  Biates  and  Principalities  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Xmplre, 
April  16, 1871. 

(3)  Includes  Enidaod.  Walen.  Scotland.  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man.  and  Channel  Islands. 

(4)  The  Fe<teralion  or  the  British  colonies  of  Australasia  into  a  single  autonomous  government  has  been 
referred  to  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  and  ratified  by  them.  The  proposed  Federation  nowawaiu 
ratification  by  tbe  British  Parlianient  before  goinic  Into  operation. 

(6)  The  temporary  capital  of  The  Australian  Federation,  pending  the  location  of  a  federal  district  and 
building  of  a  capital  city. 

(6)  Includes  Italy  Proper,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

(7)  Includes  RuKsia  In  Europe  and  all  the  Russian  Poisessious  in  Asia. 

(8)  Includes  Turkey  in  iterope  and  Turkey  In  Asia. 
The  statistict  of  populaiipn  in  the  above  tablt  are  taken  from  ike  Natural  Advanced  Geograpky 

tvkich  contains  the  latest  geographical  statistics  and  in/ormationy  revised  tc  date.  v 
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Heavens  in  January. 

By  Maey  Pboctob,  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  January,  the  Great  Bear  is  in  the 
northeast,  the  pointers  indicating  the  Pole  star,  which  is 
midway  between  the  northern  horizon  and  the  point  over- 
head. The  two  stars  known  as  the  guardians  of  the 
pole,  Beta  and  Gamma  of  the  Little  Bear,  hang  below 
the  Pole  star  slightly  towards  the  left.  The  Dragon  forms 
a  loop  of  stars  below  the  Little  Bear,  and  its  head  with 
the  gleaming  eyes  marked  by  the  stars  Beta  and  Gamma, 
is  midway  between  the  northern  and  northwestern  hori- 
zon. 

The  Lyre  is  setting  in  the  northwest,  its  leading  bril- 
liant Vega  twinkling  with  a  bluish  light.  Almost  due 
nortiiwest  is  the  Northern  Cross  or  Cygnus,  the  cross 
being  almost  upright  on  the  horizon.  Following  the  di- 
rection of  the  cross  and  raising  the  eyes  towards  the 
point  overhead  is  Cassiopeia,  surrounded  by  her  royal 
family,  Gepheus,  her  husband,  and  Andromeda,  her  daugh- 
ter. Almost  exactly  overhead  is  Perseus,  the  rescuer,  with 
the  variable  star  Algol,  the  glittering  eye  of  Medusa. 
Pegasus,  the  Winged  Horse,  is  approaching  the  western 
horizon.  Alpha  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  marking  a 
comer  of  the  Square  of  Pegasus.  Below  Andromeda  is 
Aries,  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  in  the  southwest  and 
below  Aries  is  Cetus,  the  Whale,  sent  to  devour  Andro- 
meda, according  to  the  ancient  legend.  Midway  be- 
tween the  eastern  horizon  and  the  pomt  overhead  are 
the  constellations  Auriga,  the  Charioteer,  with  its  glow- 
ing Capella,  Gemini,  the  Twins,  a  zodiacal  constellation, 
and  Canis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog,  with  its  bright  star 
Procyon. 

Between  the  point  overhead  and  the  southwestern 
horizon  are  the  constellations  of  Taurus,  the  Bull,  a  zo- 
diacal constellation,  Orion,  the  Heavenly  Hunter,  with  his 
leading  brilliants  Betelgeux  and  Bellatrix  adorning  either 
shoulder,  Rigel  marking  his  left  foot  and  three  gems  in 
his  belt.  Due  southeast  is  Canis  Magor,  the  Great  Dog, 
with  Sirius,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  northern  skies. 
At  the  feet  of  Orion  is  Le- 
pus,  the  Hare,  and  Eridanus 
which  curves  below  the 
southern  horizon.  Leo,  the 
Lion,  is  rising  in  the  east  and 
is  a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  Her- 
cules and  Bootes  are  on  the 
northern  horizon,  Hercules 
being  to  the  west  of  this 
point  and  Bootes  to  the 
east 

PMltions  of  the  PlaneU. 

On  the  first  of  January, 
Mercury  is  in  R.  A.  17h. 
15m.,  DecL  21®  59^,  and  oc- 
cupies a.  position  in  Sagit- 
tarius, and  by  January  81  it 
will  have  advanced  to  Capri- 
eomus  having  an  R.  A.  20h. 
29m.,  DecL  21®  2'.  It  is  in 
conjunction  with  Jupiter  on 
the  7th,  in  the  descending 
node  (when  it  crosses  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit)  on 
the  9th,  in  aphelion  or  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the 
sun  on  the  19th,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  moon  on 
the  30th. 

On  January  1  Venus  has 
an  R.  A.  20h.  89m.,  DecL 
20°  y,and  is  in  Capricomus, 
and  on  January  81  it  has  an 
R.  A.  28h  8m.,  DecL  T  28', 
and  is  in  Aquarius.    Venus 


sets  on  January  4,  at  6:86  p.m.  Venus  reaches  the 
greatest  heliacal  distance  south  on  January  2,  and  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  moon  on  January  8. 

On  January  1  Mars  has  an  R.  A.  19h.  2m.,  DecL  28° 
86',  and  occupies  a  position  in  Sagittarius.  On  January 
81  it  has  an  R.  A.  20h.  41m.,  DecL  19°  28',  and  has  ad- 
vanced to  Capricomus.  Mars  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
moon  on  January  1,  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  and  again  with  the  moo|i  on  January  80.  Mars 
sets  on  January  11  at  4:36  p.m.  On  January  1,  Jupiter 
has  an  R.  A.  15h.  87m.,  DecL  19^  87',  and  is  in  the  con- 
stellation Libra.  On  January  81  it  has  an  R.  A.  16h. 
18m.,  DecL  20®  86',  and  is  in  Scorpio.  Jupiter  rises  on 
January  19  at  8:16  a.m.  It  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
moon  on  January  28. 

Saturn  has  an  R.  A.  17h.  60m.,  DecL  22°,  26',  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  is  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius.  On  Janu- 
ary 81  it  has  an  R.  A.  18h.  4nL,  DecL  22°  ,27',  and  re- 
mains in  the  same  constellation.  Saturn  rises  on  January 
26  at  4:49  A.M.  It  is  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  on 
January  26. 

Uranus  has  an  R.  A.  16h.  84m.,  DecL  21°  66',  on  Janu- 
ary 1  and  occupies  a  position  in  the  constellation  Scorpio, 
where  it  is  stiU  to  be  found  on  January  80,  when  it  has 
an  R.  A.  16h.  84nk,  DecL  21''  66'.  Neptune  has  an  R. 
A.  6h^89m.,  DecL  +  22°8',  on  January  2,  and  is  to  be 
found  between  the  constellations  Taurus  and  GeminL 

The  Moon. 

New  Mam.    January  1,  at  8:62  a.m.    East. 
First  Quarter.    January  8,  at  0:40  a.m.    West 
FuU  Moon.    January  16,  at  2:8  p.m.    East. 
Ixut  Quarter.    January  28,  at  6: 68  P.  m.    East. 
New  Moon.    January  80,  at  8:28  P. M.    West. 

The  Sun. 

On  January  1,  the  Sun  rises  at  7:14  a.  ic,  and  sets  at 
4:28  P.M-,  and  the  days  last  9h.  9m.  On  January  80,  the 
Sun  rises  at  7:1  a.m.,  and  sets  at  4:66  p.m.,  and  the 
days  are  9h.  66m.  in  length.  i 


The  Heavens  at  9  p.m.,  January  i,  1900. 
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School  Law. 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  B.  D.  Fisher. 
Authority  of  Municipality  to  Compel  Vaccination. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Monnett,  attorney  general  of  Ohio  has  recently 
given  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  a  written 
opinion  upon  certain  propositions  submitted  to  him,  to  wit : 

First.  Whether  boards  of  health  of  Ohio  would  have  author- 
ity to  enforce  an  order  requiring  vaccination  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

See(fnd.  Whether  a  board  of  a  city,  village,  or  township, 
where  smallpox  is  actually  present,  has  statutory  au^ority  to 
enforce  such  a  rule. 

The  attorney  general  holds  that  where  the  disease  is  present 
in  the  several  communities,  and  there  is  a  well  grounded  reason 
to  fear  that  the  citizens  of  Ohio  shall  have  an  epidemic  to  con- 
tend with,  it  seems  highly  proper  that  the  spread  of  smallpox 
thru  tbepuMic  schools  should  be  prevented  or  lessened  by  vac- 
eination,  thus  affording  protection  both  to  the  scholars  and  the 
community. 

The  general  powers  given  to  the  state  board  seem,  standing 
apart  from  subsequent  modifications  of  section  2185  of  the 
Ohio  Statute,  to  be  comprehensive  enough  to  answer  your  first 
inipiiry  in  the  affirmitive,  viz. :  That  they  have  the  authority 
to  enforce  an  order  requiring  vaccination  of  school  children  or 
any  other  citizras  whose  occupation  or  profession  is  such  as 
would  spread  the  disease  if  affected  thereby.  But  the  legisla- 
ture seems  to  hav^e  modified  the  broad  terms  given  to  the  state 
and  local  boards  in  other  sections  by  section  2185,  in  applying 
the  rules  to  vaccination,  and  in|using  the  language  therein,  viz.: 
''That  the  board  of  health  may  take  measures  and  supply  agents 
and  afford  inducements  and  facilities  for  gratuitous  vaccination, 
and  may  furnish  disinfectants,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  section  when  properly  construed,  I  hold  to 
vest  in  the  state  board  the  power  to  issue  orders  to  the  local 
boimls  of  cities,  villages,  and  townships  to  enforce  vaccination 
where  smallpox  is  actually  present,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  au- 
thority has  been  expressly  granted  in  view  of  this  limitation  to 
enforce  an  order  requiring  vaccination  of  school  children  with- 
out immediate  and  imminient  danger  of  epidemic  or  threatened 
epidemic,  the  power  being  given  to  such  board  to  close  such 
school  and  prohibit  public  gatherings  for  such  time  as  the  board 
may  deem  necessary.  This  power  seems  to  be  given  rather  as 
an  alternative  than  one  that  the  boards  of  health  should  resort 
to  wherever  the  same  will  afford  the  necessary  precaution  and 
in  the  immediately  infected  districts,  may  take  measures  for 
gratuitous  vaccination.  ' 

"In  addition  to  the  above  statutes,  section  8986,  provides  for 
boards  of  education,  enforcing  certain  rules  and  regulations,  to 
secure  the  vaccination  of,  and  to  present  the  spr^  of  small- 
pox among  the  pupils  attending  such  schools." 

Graded  Schoob — Validity  of  Election  to  Impose  Tax. 

In  November,  1898,  a  petition  was  filed  in  the  county  court 
of  Hopkins  county  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4464, 
Ey.  Stat,  seeking  to  have  a  graded  school  established  in  com- 
mon school  district  No  4,  the  boundary  of  which  embraced  the 
city  of  Madisonville,  which  is  a  city  ef  the  fourth  class,  and  a 
large  contiguous  territory  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  city.  The 
court  made  an  order  directing  that  an  election  be  held  on 
the  14th  day  of  February  thereafter.  Pursuant  thereto  an  elec- 
tion was  held  which  resulted  in  225  votes  being  cast  for  the 
graded  common  school  tax  and  158  against  it,  and  the  election 
of  appellants  as  trustees  of  the  district,  who  levied  a  tax  of  50 
cents  on  each  $100  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  school  and  erecting  suitable  buildings.  Ap- 
pelle  enter^  suit  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tax  upon  the 
ground  that  the  election  of  appellants  was  illegal  and  void,  be- 
cause the  district  boundary  in  which  the  vote  was  taken  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Madisonville,  a  city  of  the  fourth  class  and 
large  contiguous  territory  outside  of  the  limits  of  said  city  and 
for  this  reason  the  county  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  an 
order  for  an  election. 

On  appeal,  Held,  That  under  Ey.  St.  sees.  4464-4489,  provid- 
ing that  the  county  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  proceed- 
ings for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  in  rural  districts 
and  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  a  city  of  the  fourth 
class  cannot  be  included  with  outlying  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  graded  school. 

2.  That  the  county  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  direct  the 
holding  of  an  election  to  establish  a  graded  school  in  a  city  of 


the  fourth  class,  and  the  election  held  pursuant  thereto  is 
void. 
Bailey  vs.  Figdy  d  al.,  Ey.  G.  of  App.    Sept.  20th,  1899. 

Schools — Warrants  of  Indebtedness — Limitations. 

1.  Prior  to  March  12, 1897,  there  was  no  statutory  inhibition 
upon  the  board  of  education  of  a  town  of  New  Mexico  from 
issuing  warrants  evidencing  indebtedness  up  to  the  4  per  cen- 
tum federal  limitation,  altho  there  was  not  at  the  time  of  their 
issuance  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  with  which  to  pay 
the  same. 

2.  The  board  of  education  of  the  town  of  Eddy  is  a  distinct 
municipal  corporation,  for  school  purposes,  and  is  one  of  tJie 
corporations  enumerated  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  30, 
188iS,  known  as  the  "  Federal  Limitation  Act.'' 

3.  Said  board  of  education  may,  independently  of  any  political 
or  other  municipal  corporation  or  other  subdivision  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  corporation  Imown  as 
the ''  Town  of  Eddy  "  is  situate  wholly  within  the  same  territorial 
limits,  lawfully  incur  an  indebtedness  for  school  porposes  not, 
to  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property 
within  its  limits,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assessment  for 
territorial  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such 
indebtedness. 

Board  of  Education,  Town  qf  Eddy  vs.  Billing,  S.  C.  of  New 
Mexico,  Aug.  28, 1899. 

Investment  of  School  Funds  in  State  Warrants — Mandamus — 
Indorsement  by  State  Treasurer. 

1.  Sess.  Laws  1899,  p.  53,G.  41,  authorizing  the  investment  of 
the  permanent  school  funds  in  state  warrants,  is  unconstitu- 
tional, as  such  warrants  are  not  bonds,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution.  Art  16,  sec.  5,  providing  that  none  of  the 
permanent  school  funds  shall  ever  be  loaned  to  private  persons 
or  corporations,  but  may  be  invested  in  national,  state,  county, 
or  municipal  bonds. 

2.  Where  there  are  no  funds  in  the  state  treasury  legally  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  a  state  warrant,  the  holder  of  such 
warrant  may  compel  the  treasurer  by  writ  of  mandamus  to 
make  the  indorsement  thereon  which  the  law  requires  him  to 
make  whenever  a  warrant  is  presented  and  he  has  no  funds 
with  which  to  meet  it. 

Stale  ex  ret.  Hellar  vs.  Young  State  Treas.Wash.  S.C.,  July  19. 

School  Districts— Powers  of  Officers— Purchase  of  Supplies — 
Issuance  of  Warrants — ^Time  of  Payment — Limitation. 

1.  When  the  officers  of  a  school  district  purchase  school 
furniture  and  goods  and  issue  a  warrant  in  payment  therefor, 
the  owner  of  the  warrant  is  not  required  to  allege  that  the 
furniture  and  goods  were  such  as  the  board  was  authorized  to 
purchase.  If  the  board  were  not  authorized  to  purchase  the 
articles,  this  would  be  a  good  defense  against  the  warrant,  but 
the  burden  of  proving  the  fact  is  upon  the  defendant. 

2.  A  municipal  corporation  has  the  power,  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  inhibition,  to  issue  any  ordinary  evidence  ef  indebted- 
ness payable  either  instantly  or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  and 
to  provide  that  such  evidence  of  indebtedness  bear  interest. 

8.  An  action  upon  a  municipal  warrant  is  ordinarily  barred 
in  five  years  after  its  maturity. 

Buffalo  School  Furniture  Co.  vs.  School  DisU.  No.  4, 30  and  40 
of  Gray  County,  Eans.  C.  of  App.  Aug.  19,  1898. 

Powers  of  School  Board — Employment  of  Teachers — Ratification 
of  Contract  by  New  Board. 

1.  The  powers  conferred  by  law  upon  the  electors  at  an  an- 
nual school  district  meeting  are  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  authority  in  the  school  board  of  a  district  to  enter  into  a 
binding  contract  prior  to  the  meeting  for  the  employment  of  a 
teacher  for  a  term  commencing  after  such  meeting. 

2.  When  the  petition  alleged  that  the  school  board  of  the  dis- 
trict, prior  to  the  annual  school  meeting  thereof,  had  employed 
the  plaintiff,  a  legally  qualified  teacher,  under  a  written  con- 
tract to  teach  for  a  term  of  eight  months,  commencing  after 
the  said  annual  meeting  ;  that  the  new  board  thereafter  met 
and  recognized,  by  their  acts,  the  existing  contract  with  plain- 
tiff ;  that  plaintiff,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  school  board,  teught 
in  the  school  for  more  than  two  months,  for  which  she  received 
her  wages  each  month  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract ; 
that  plaintiff  was  then  discharged  by  the  school  board,  without 
just  cause  or  excuse,  and  was  not  permitted  any  longer  to  teach 
in  said  school ;  that  thereby  she  lost  all  opportunity  to  obtaina 
school  and  suffered  a  loss  of  wages  in  the  sum  for  which  she 
asks  judgment :  Held,  that  the  said  contract  became  binding 
upon  the  district  board  by  its  adoption  and  ratification  thereof. 

Jones  vs.  School  Diet.  144  Elk  Co.    Eans.  C.  of  App.,  Jan.  18. 
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Success  and  Failure  of  Text-Books. 

[An  interview.! 

Of  the  mnltipHcation  of  text-books  there  is  no  end.  A  few 
are  snccessfal ;  most  of  them  either  fall  fiat  at  the  start  or  are 
soon  disused.  A  New  York  teacher,  whose  work  is  so  varied 
that  he  is  led  to  test  a  great  number  of  books  has  given  The 
School  Journal  a  statement  of  some  of  his  experiences. 

''Here  is  an  American  history  book,"  said  he,  "an  admirable 
compilation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  It  is  from 
the  hand  of  an  eminent  professor,  and  it  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  very  modem.  The  au- 
thor does  not  believe  that  history  should  be  a  mere  congeries  of 
dates  of  battles.  He  has  reduced  the  space  allotted  to  wars  to 
a  minimum.  The  details  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  are  suppressed,  while  the  war  with 
Mexico  is  dispatched  in  a  single  paragraph.  The  growth  of  in- 
stitutions is  everywhere  emphasized.  The  book  as  a  whole  is 
delightful  reading.  Yet  I  have  always  found  that  it  fails  in 
such  classes  as  I  teach — of  ordinary  New  York  children.  The 
book  is  perhaps  too  good  for  them.  At  any  rate  they  hate  it 
with  undying  hatred,  however  I  may  try  to  make  it  interesting. 
I  always  feel  myself  handicapped  in  trying  to  teach  history 
from  that  book. 

"  The  trouble  is,  I  suppose,that  the  author  has  not  taken  into 
account  what  Ruskin  calls  *  the  healthy  incapacity  of  the  aver- 
age man  for  ideas.'  The  book  fairly  overflows  with  ideas.  It 
would  be  far  better  as  a  text-book  if  it  contained  only  one  or  two 
ideas,  diluted  in  a  gallon  of  facts.  Any  complexity  of  thought 
confuses  the  child.  Only  after  the  leading  facts  of  American 
history  have  been  learned  from  a  simpler  book  should  this  com- 
pilation be  put  into  the  pupils' hands. 

''Here  you  see  a  curious  example  of  ti  book  that  is  pedagogi- 
cally  wrong  and  practically  right.  I  say  pedagogically  wrong, 
because  that  was  t^e  criticism  passed  upon  it  by  several  leading 
educators  with  whom  I  had  consultation  before  introducing  it. 
The  book  came  to  me  from  the  publishers  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest to  give  it  a  trial.  I  at  once  wrote  a  scathing  letter  of 
condemnation.  The  book  was  bad.  It  violated  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  pedagogy.  Then  a  month  later,  in  a  fit  of  contrition,  I 
decided  to  try  it  on  a  little  class  of  three  pupils. 

"  With  them  it  worked  admirably.  Thinking  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  use  might  be  unusual,  I  hesitated  before 
introducing  it  into  a  larger  class.  I  did  so,  however,  and  I 
again  felt  satisfaction  as  I  saw  my  pupils  conquer  difficulty 
after  difficulty.  I  have  begun  even  to  doubt  if  the  eminent  educa- 
tors with  whom  I  talked  took  all  the  facts  into  consideration  when 
they  condemned  the  book.  Possibly  the  science  of  pedagogy  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  exact  for  any  man  to  be  dogmatic. 
.  "  Here  is  a  little  thing  we  have  been  obliged  to  disuse.  I  felt 
some  compunctions  of  conscience  in  so  doing.  It  is  a  type  of  a 
considerable  number  of  text-books  which  have  prepared  the  way 
for  better  things.  When  first  issued  it  represented  a  new  de- 
parture. It  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ;  it  filled  a  long  felt 
want.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  hastily  put  together, 
in  an  unscholarly  fashion  and  with  no  orderliness  of  arrange- 
ment. The  proofs  were  carelessly  reads  typographical  errors 
and  omissions  abounded ;  the  whole  effect  was  one  of  careless- 
ness and  haste.  The  next  year  several  imitations  were  on  the 
market,  all  better  edited  and  better  printed.  The  result  was  that 
we,  like  a  hundred  other  schools,  were  obliged  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  the  pioneer  book  and  take  up  one  of  the 
imitators.  I  hear  that  the  book  has  this  year  been  turned  down 
in  the  author's  own  city. 

"This  beautiful  book  in  my  hand  I  have  used  for  several  years 
with  always  increasing  delight  and  interest.  It  is  an  example  , 
of  the  importance  of  life  and  robustness  of  character  in  the 
making  of  a  text-book.  The  author  is  a  well-known  philanthro- 
pist, a  man  of  large  heart  and  broad  sympathies.  His  book  is 
more  than  a  scientific  arrangement.  In  spite  of  obvious  defects 
it  rises  to  the  level  of  literature.  One  teacher  has  inf  onned  me 
that  she  could  do  little  with  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  fault  lay 
in  herself ;  she  was  too  anaemic  to  handle  so  vital  a  book. 

"  My  experience  as  a  teacher  leads  me  to  hope  that  in  the 
future  fewer  text-books  will  be  published  and  those  better. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  rushing  into  publication  of  hastily 
prepared  books.  Doubtless  it  is  something  of  an  advertisement 
to  have  one's  name  on  the  title  page  of  a  book,  but  if  the  book 
falls  fiat  the  advertising  cannot  be  of  great  value.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  publication  of 
a  new  text-book  before  1905." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  wait  that  length  of  time  for  the 
publication  of  your  own  book  ?  "  was  asked. 

"Well,  no,"  came  the  reply,  "My  little  effort  is  already 
scheduled  to  appear  next  May." 


A  Municipal  Publishing  House. 

Can  Chicago  Make  Text-Books? 

The  proposition  that  the  city  of  Chicago  develop  a  municipal 
publishing  house  for  the  production  of  text-books  has  excited 
considerable  comment.  'The  scheme  is  said  to  have  the  support 
of  Supt.  Andrews  and  several  other  school  officials.  The  claim 
has  been  mkde  that  Chicago  would  save  about  fifty  percent,  by 
thus  becoming  its  own  publisher. 

The  plan  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  who  are  to  re- 
port upon  its  advisability,  but  whether  it  is  carried  into  effect 
or  not,  it  will  not  apparently,  create  any  consternation  among 
the  leading  text-book  publishers.  Several,  who  have  been  con- 
sulted regarding  the  matter,  laughed  at  the  whole  proposition. 
They  do  not  believe  that  Chicago  will  seriously  go  into  such  an 
undertaking  and  they  predict  only  disastrous  failure  in  case  it 
is  tried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Greene,  manager  of  the  American  Book  Company, 
said  that  it  was  simply  a  cry  of  wolf  with  which  the  publishing 
houses  have  been  too  often  scared.  Periodically  these  Popu- 
listic  schemes  are  sprung  upon  the  world,  bat  for  the  most  part 
nothing  comes  of  them.  For  the  production  of  good  text-books 
the  keenest  competition  is  necessary.  Competition  is  the  life 
of  the  trade.  There  are  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  firms  engaged  in  the  publication  of  text^books. 
The  field  is  fair,  the  market  open.  Books  are  as  cheap  as  pres- 
ent skill  and  exactness  can  make  them.  By  creating  a 
monopoly  Chicago  would  simply  invite  degeneration. 

"The  whole  incident  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  animosity 
that  pursues  our  publishing  houses  in  some  parts  of  the  country," 
said  Mr,  Greene.  "  We  of  the  American  Book  Company  come  in 
for  an  especially  large  share  of  it.  Our  name  and  the  fact 
that  we  represent  the  consolidation  of  several  firms  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  we  are  a  trust.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous.  We  are  one  of  many  competitors.  Yet  we  are 
popularly  supposed  in  some  sections  of  the  country  to  be  a 
great  octopus.  It  is  in  the  minds  of  misguided  people,  with  an 
anti-trust  bias,  that  such  schemes  as  this  for  municipal  publish- 
ing are  evolved." 

Another  prominent  publisher,  Mr.  Pulsifer,  the  New  York 
manager  of  the  house  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  was  also  em- 
phatic in  his  disbelief  in  the  Chicago  plan. 

"  If  the  Chicago  people  go  in  for  this  kind  of  thing,"  he  said, 
"  they  will  find  that  they  will  get  a  cheap  lot  of  text-books 
that  are  going  to  cost  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much  as  those  now 
in  use.  You  have  to  remember  that  book-making  is  an  art, 
practiced  in  this  country  by  men  who  give  their  whole  lives  to 
it.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  Chicago  people  want  actually 
to  do  the  printing  and  binding  of  text-books,  they  have  taken 
a  great  contract  upon  their  hands.  In  the  first  place  it  means 
the  locking  up  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital.  You  cannot 
buy  modern  machinery  for  nothing.  The  interest  upon  the 
debts  incurred  in  building  up  the  plant  would  handicap  t^e 
enterprise  at  the  start. 

"  Then,  too,  the  highest  kind  of  professional  skill  is- needed 
in  the  operation  of  a  great  printing  establishment.  Men  are 
not  going  to  leave  good  positions  in  important  publishing 
houses,  unless  for  considerable  salary  inducement ;  yet  if  the 
municipal  establishment  develops  a  big  pay-roll,  wherein  will 
consist  the  profits  ? 

"  Everybody  knows  that  private  corporations  get  more  work 
out  of  their  employees  than  the  government  can.  A  municipal 
publishing  house  would  simply  add  to  the  opportunity.for  polit- 
ical spoils. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city  authorities  should  undertake 
to  publish  their  books  under  the  contract  system,  letting  out 
the  printing  of  its  books  to  competing  firms,  they  could  do  no 
better  than  privat*^  corporations  who  do  the  same  thing.  I 
cannot  see  wherein  they  could  save  two  per  cent,  under  such  a 
system.  Printing  establishments  are  not  going  to  favor  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  any  great  extent. 

"  On  the  literary  side  of  the  scheme  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  anything  in  it  for  Chicago.  I  suppose  that  some  of  the 
alleged  saving  will  come  out  of  the  authors.  We  have  always 
discovered  that  free  competition  and  good  royalties  attract  the 
best  text-books. 

"  When  we  want  a  text-book  on  a  given  subject  there  are 
two  ways  of  compassing  our  object.  The  first  is  to  give  to 
some  eminent  specialist  a  definite  order  for  a  book.  He  goes 
ahead  and  fills  our  order  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  other 
way  is  to  signify  to  a  number  of  eminent  specialists  that  there  is 
a  place  for  such  and  such  a  text-book,  and  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  manuscripts  conforming  to  certain  specifica- 
tions. Under  this  latter  plan  we  are  generally  in  receipt  of  at 
least  three  or  four  pieces  of  work  from  which  we  make  our  se- 
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lection,  being  influenced  by  no  consideration  except  the  merits 
of  the  productions.  The  latter  way  we  have  always  found  to 
be  preferable.  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  very  best ;  and  it 
is  just  the  method  which  a  city  like  Chicago  could  not  pursue. 
The  constant  cry  would  be  the  protection  of  home  industry.  Chi- 
cago educators  must  be  given  the  preference  in  the  making  of  the 
books.  The  writer  living  in  New  York  or  St.  Louis  would  necessar- 
ily beat  a  disadvantage.  There  is  a  strong  civic  sei^iment  that 
would  make  for  protection  of  parochial  interests.  Now  Chicago 
IS  a  big  place.  So  is  New  York.  So  is  Boston.  Yet  it  is  my  opinion 
that  in  none  of  these  places  is  there  talent  enough  to  create 
first  class  text-books  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Not  infrequently  the  man  best  qualified 
to  make  a  certain  book  lives  in  some  country  village  or  univer- 
sity town.  This  is  a  big  country,  and  the  success  of  such  a 
publishing  house  as  ours  depends  upon  our  comprehending  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  We  have  constantly  to 
guard  against  becoming  narrow  and  provincial.  We  publish, 
not  for  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Chicago,  but  for  the  whole 
United  State6,and  if  any  man  anywhere  can  write  us  a  better  book 
than  the  one  we  are  now  publishing  we  want  to  hear  from  him. 

*'  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  scheme  of  state  publish- 
ing has  been  given  fair  trial  in  California  and  that  ft  has  there 
proved  to  be  an  absolute  failure.  I  have  not  the  statistics  by  me, 
but  if  you  will  look  them  up  you  will  find  that  the  state  of 
California  pays  more  for  its  text-books  relatively  than  any 
other  state  and  that  it  gets  a  very  inferior  article." 

A  member  of  another  publishing  house  who  did  not  wish  his 
name  to  be  quoted  said  that  he  believed  Chicago  could  make 
its  own  books  a  little  cheaper  than  it  now  gets  them  but  that 
they  were  certain  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

"  I  am,"  he  said,  "in  a  general  way  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  municipal  activities,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  publishing 
business  is  the  best  place  to  begin.  Personal  interest  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  opinion,  for  in  Chicago  our  books  have 
almost  no  sale  now,  nor  are  they  likely  to  have  except  in 
private  schools.  The  point  I  would  make  is  that  Chicago  had 
better  learn  how  to  conduct  municipal  enterprises  first  thru 
cdministration  of  its  street  railways  and  gas  mains.  Any  com- 
munity, like  any  individual,  is  bound  to  make  mistakes  while 
learning  a  business;  and  educational  mistakes  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  very  mistakes  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  American  city 
needs  to  learn  to  govern  itself  before  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  enlarged.  Neither  New  York  nor  Chicago  could 
as  yet  properly  conduct  a  large  publishing  business." 

Among  Publishing  Houses. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  is  to  become  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.  Mr.  McClure  will  continue  to  publish  the 
magazine  and  conduct  the  syndicate,  but  all  the  published  and 
projected  books  of  the  concern  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  new 
company.  The  literary  work  of  the  firm  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  formerly  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  literary  adviser  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  Lanier,  while  the  foreign  interests  of 
the  firm  will  be  attended  to  by  Mr.  James  MacArthur,  formerly 
editor  of  The  Bookman. 

Louis  Prang,  the  venerable  art  publisher,  has  decided  to  re- 
tire permanently  from  his  publishing  interests.  He  recently 
put  on  sale  all  the  original  paintings  which  he  has  bought  from 
time  to  time  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  These  included  mas- 
terpieces from  such  painters  as  Elihu  Vedder,  Gaugengigl,  Wins- 
low  Homer,  Thomas  Moran,  and  Frederick  Dielman.  Since  1897 
when  L.  Prang  &  Company  and  the  Taber  Art  Company,  of  New 
Bedford,  were  merged  into  the  Taber-Prang  Art  Company,  Mr. 
Prang  has  been  training  others  to  perform  the  duties  to  which 
he  hi^  so  long  attended.  He  carries  into  retirement  the  best 
wishes  of  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Several  important  changes  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly  are  to  be  noted.  The  price  is  lowered  to  twenty-five 
cents.  The  topics  discussed  are  to  be  given  a  broader  range. 
The  philosophy  of  science,  which  has  heretofore  been  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  magazine,  is  to  give  place  to  the  facts  and 
principles  that  apply  directly  to  the  concerns  of  everyday 
life.  A  third  feature  of  the  new  departure  will  be  the  employ- 
ment of  distinguished  specialists  as  writers  on  their  respective 
subjects,  who  are  able  to  present  their  ideas  in  a  form  suited  to 
the  general  reader  and  whose  names  give  what  they  have  to 
say  the  stamp  of  accuracy  and  authority. 

The  newly  organized  firm  of  Earl  Thompson  &  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  have  issued  a  large  catalog  of  their  art  reproductions. 
Their  list  of  prints  is  very  large  and  well  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  illustrations  of  the  history  of  art,  general  liter- 
ature, and  history  as  well  as  school-room  and  home  decoration. 
Art  is  becoming  a  necessity  in  the  school-room. 


Our  Text-Book  )Maker9^ 

Professor  Carpenter,  of  Columbia. 

George  Rice  Carpenter  believes  in  common  sense  teaching  of 
English.  He  has  somewhere  said  that  "  the  habit  of  expressing 
oneself  clearly  and  correctly  is  a  perfectly  simple  one.  Any 
boy  can  acquire  it  by  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  he  does  not,  it  is 
his  father's  fault." 

Prof.  Carpenter  has  had  a  large  part  in  the  conquest  of  Co- 
lumbia by  Harvard.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  natural  leader 
among  the  young  men  whom  Columbia  a  few  years  ago,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  called  over  from  the 
sister  university  in  Cambridge.  In  no  other  department  of 
university  study  has  there  been  more  marked  an  awakening 


than  in  that  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  ;  courses  simi- 
lar in  scope  to  those  at  Harvard,  and  representing  the  Harvard 
methods  of  criticism,  have  been  introduced,  a  spirit  of  practical 
literary  workmanship  has  been  fostered,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Columbia  English  department  has  been  modernized.  One 
of  the  latest  developments  of  the  new  Columbia  spirit  is  the 
magazine  East  and  West,  which  several  recent  graduates  have 
established. 

Prof.  Carpenter's  early  education  and  environment  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  bring  out  literary  gifts.  Bom  in  1865, 
he  was  brought  up  among  the  elms  of  Andover,  Mass.,  in  an  at^ 
mosphere  of  lectures,  Dante  societies,  and  heresy  trials.  He 
was  sent  at  the  earliest  possible  age  to  Phillips  academy,  where 
he  led  his  class  from  start  to  finish.  Most  Andover  boys,  in 
those  days,  went  to  Yale  ;  the  drift  toward  Harvard  did  not 
begin  until  about  1890.  Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  was  sent  to 
Harvard,  entering  with  the  class  of  1886. 

One  who  knew  him  well  in  college  describes  him  as  physically 
the  most  indolent  and  mentally  the  most  active  man  of  his  class. 
He  was  an  excellent  all-around  scholar,  and  his  work  in  Eng- 
lish was  80  remarkable  for  its  directness  and  strength  that  it 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  department  Much 
of  Prof.  Carpenter's  college  work  appeared  in  the  Harvard 
Monthly  and  Harvard  Advocate. 

After  graduation  Prof essor  Carpenter  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  English  teaching  at  Harvard.  The  werk  of  correcting 
themes,  of  both  the  daily  and  fortnightly  variety,  is  arduous. 
The  young  men  who  bind  themselves  to  it  find  it  at  times  almost 
too  irksome  to  endure.  Yet  of  the  value  of  the  training  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  induces  all  the  habits  of  the  trained 
critic ;  it  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  supervision  of 
English  teaching. 

Prof,  Carpenter's  criticism  was  severe  but  thoroly  apprecia- 
tive. It  led  to  his  being  called,  in  1891,  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  practically  organized  an  English  depart- 
ment, ^fore  his  time  men  had  gone  out  from  the  institution 
admirably  trained  in  their  specialties,  but  in  many  cases  almost 
untrained  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue.  Now  all  that  has 
been  changed.  They  leave  after  as  rigorous  study  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  as  is  allotted  to  the  young  men  at  Harvard  or 
Columbia. 

The  ability  which  Prof.  Carpenter  had  displayed  in  the  or- 
ganization of  his  department  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
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called  the  attention  of  Columbia  university  to  him,  and  in  1894 
he  received  a  call  to  New  York.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
Columbia  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  accomplish 
and  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Many  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  Harvard  system  he  has  adopted,  while  rejecting 
others  that  seem  to  be  less  desirable.  One  part  of  his  task  has 
consisted  in  getting  into  close  relationship  with  the  schools 
which  feed  Columbia.  Instead  of  the  traditional  examination 
for  admission,  candidates  for  admission  to  Columbia  may  pre- 
sent volumes  of  their  written  work,  properly  certified  to  by 
their  principals.  Thru  examination  of  this  bulk  of  manuscript 
Ptof .  Carpenter  gets  material  for  criticism,  not  only  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil,  but  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  school  which 
sends  him. 

Much  of  Prof.  Carpenter's  best  thought  has  gone  to  the  ques- 
tion of  secondary  school  education  in  English.  He  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  schools  have  all  these  years 
been  doing  nothing,  and  that  it  is  on  account  of  their  ineffi- 
ciency that  students  come  up  to  college  unable  to  spell,  punc- 
tuate, and  paragraph.  He  knows  well  enough  that  the  home  is 
the  natural  school  of  language.  Yet  he  holds  that  the  schools 
can  do  a  great  deal,  and  that  only  thru  constant  efforts  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  can  home  conditions  favor- 
able to  good  English  be  established. 

It  was  as  a  tentative  effort  at  a  common  sense  teaching  of 
English  that  he  brought  out,  in  1895,  his '' Composition  and 
Rhetoric,"  and  in  1897,  his  "  Elements  of  Grammar."  Both 
books  are  written  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  and  both  have 
gained  deserved  popularity.  Besides  these  text-books.  Prof. 
Carpenter  has  acted  as  editor  for  the  series  of  English  classics 
which  The  Macmillan  Company  publish. 

The  American  Book  Company  Makes  Additions. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  American  Book  Company  has 
been  pursuing  the  policy  of  constantly  enriching  its  list  of  pub- 
lications in  the  direction  of  high  school  and  college  work.  It 
has  made  connections  with  important  authors  and  has  been  de- 
veloping its  plans  constantly  to  meet  every  demand  for  second- 
ary and  higher  education. 

When,  therefore.  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  their  recent  reorgan- 
ization, found  it  expedient  to  part  with  their  high  school  and 
college  text-books,  the  American  Book  Company  saw  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  in  which 
their  plans  had  been  trending  for  some  years,  and,  accordingly, 
purchased  the  entire  list. 

The  books  thus  secured  from  Harper  &  Brothers  number 
about  four  hundred  titles.  They  include  important  works  in 
literature,  history,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  A  large  number  of  these  are  well 
known  to  scholars  and  specialists  thruout  the  country,  and  have 
been  in  publication  for  some  years.  Thase  are  works  of  stand- 
ard excellence,  which  are  practically  without  competition  in 
this  country.  There  is  also  the  very  widely-used  and  approved 
Rolf e's  Shakespeare  in  forty  volumes,  annotated  for  school  use 
and  special  study,  and  other  English  classics  similarly  edited. 
Then  there  are  some  twenty  Latin,  Greek,  and  classical  diction- 
aries, which  are  monuments  of  critical  study  and  are  unrivaled 
in  their  respective  fields.  The  Student's  History  Series,  con- 
taining some  thirty  volumes,  is  well  known  in  higher  schools 
and  to  special  students  of  history. 

Among  the  recent  works  brought  out  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
which  have  had  immediate  indorsement  of  the  best  scholars  and 
have  enjoyed  wide  use  among  the  best  secondary  schools  of  the 
country,  are  Hill's  Rhetorics,  Phillips  &  Fisher's  G<M)metries, 
Ames'  Physics,  Buehler's  Exercises  in  Ehiglish,  and  there  are 
other  still  newer  books  which  promise  eqi^illy  well. 

An  important  consideration  to  the  American  Book  Company 
in  this  purchase,  as  furthering  their  general  policy  in  this  line 
of  publication,  was  the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  books 
soon  to  be  published,  written  by  many  of  the  best  known  men  in 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 

Doubtless  the  change  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public  since  it 
will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  schools  and  colleges  to  have 
these  books  furnished  by  a  thoroly-equipped, text-book  house,  de- 
vpting  its  energies  solely  to  the  business  of  educational  publica- 
tion, and  closely  in  touch,  thru  its  numerous  depositories  and 
agents,  with  the  institutions  of  learning  thruout  the  country. 

In  this  connection  a  word  or  two  about  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Harper  &  Brothers  may  be  interesting.  It  has  for  eighty-two 
years  been  among  the  most  prominent  publishing  houses 
of  the  western  continent.  It  was  lare:ely  responsible  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century  for  making  New  York  into  the  pub- 
lishing center  of  the  country.  The  founders  of  the  firm  were 
James  and  John  Harper  who,  in  1817,  issued  2,000  copies  of 
"  Seneca's  Morals."   Their  second  book  was  a  volume  of  Locke's 

Essay  Upon  the  Human  Understanding."    The  business  grew 


rapidly  with  the  publication  of  Harper's  Family  Library  and 
other  standard  works.  The  business  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Harper  family  for  three  generations. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  Author. 

The  Society  of  American  Authors  has  undertaken  to  combat 
the  present  postal  rates  on  authors'  manuscripts.  Such  matter 
is  regarded  by  the  post-office  as  personal  correspondence  and  is 
charged  at  letter  rates.  To  the  20,000  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  who  make  their  living  by  their  pens  the  question 
is  serious.  Frequently  manuscripts  have  to  be  sent  to  several 
publishing  houses.  In  any  case  the  burden  of  sending  and  secur- 
ing a  retmi  is  upon  the  author.  When,  however,  an  article  is 
accepted  and  the  publishers  return  it  for  proof  reading,  it  can 
>  travel  for  one  quarter  the  rate  of  postage  borne  by  the  unac- 
cepted manuscript. 

The  Catholic  Trade. 

"Here  is  a  little  circular,"  said  Mr.  A.  M.  Strong,  of  AUyn  & 
Bacon,  "relative  to  the  use  of  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools.  As  you  will  see  from  the  list  of  institu- 
tions using  it,  the  book  has  become  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  Catholic  schools  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  It 
has  qualities  of  conciseness  and  definiteness  that  appeal  to  the 
Jesuit  method  of  teaching ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  that  form 
of  teaching  is  generally  venr  effective. 

"Our  Catholic  trade  is  large,  all  along  the  line,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  its  development.  The  church  authorities,  so  far 
as  we  have  dealt  with  them,  always  take  or  reject  a  book  upon 
its  merits ;  there  is  no  political  jobbery  about  it.  There  is  lit- 
tle expense  in  introducing  the  books ;  wire-pulling  is  quite  out 
of  the  deal.  Those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge  never  hag- 
gle about  terms.  All  told,  it  is  business  of  the  sort  we  like  to 
cultivate.  We  can  only  wish  that  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
ordinary  public  and  private  schools  were  always  as  simple  and 
direct." 

Honoring  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Maynard. 

We  print  here  a  portrait  of  Effingham  Maynard,  the  well- 
known  book  publisher,  who  died  on  Nov.  19,  at  Saratoga.  Mr. 
Maynard  had  been  staying  in  Saratoga  for  some  months.  About 
the  middle  of  September  last  he  suffered  from  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy, and  since  that  time. he  has  been  in  failing  health.  His 
home  in  New  York  was  at  No.  286  Lexington  avenue.  As 
president  of  the  Maynard,  Merrill  Company,  Mr.  Maynard  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  publishers  in  the  country. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  associate,  Mr. 
Effingham  Maynard,  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
school-book  publishing  houses  met  in  the  library  of  the  Aldine 


Association,  111  Fifth  avenue,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  12. 
There  were  present  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes  and  Gilman  H.  Tucker,  of 
the  American  Book  Company;  William  W.  Appleton,  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Company ;  Edgar  Silver  and  Frank  Beattys,  of 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  ;  Charles  Wiley,  of  John  Wiley  & 
Sons ;  G.  A.  Plympton,  of  Ginn  &  Company ;  Charles  Holt,  of 
Henry  Holt  &  Company  ;  Major  C.  L.  Patton,  of  the  University 
Publishing  Company ;  and  W.  E.  Pulsifer,  of  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.  Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  The  Werner  Company,  and  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&  Company. 

General  Barnes,  George  A.  Plympton,  and  Charles  Wiley  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions.  General  Barnes,  Gihnan 
Tucker,  and  George  A.  Plympton  spoke  most  feelingly  of  the 
characteristics  which  had  endeared  Mr.  Maynard  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact. 
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School  Squipment* 

Under  this  head  are  giyen  practical  suggestions  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  descriptions  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  find  many  valuable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  import- 
ant field.  CJorrespondenoe  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  Editor  oi  The 
80HOOL  JouBNAL,  61  East  0th  street,  New  York  city. 

Hough's  American  Woods. 

The  value  of  these  preparations  of  characteristic  American 
woods  deserves  to  be  generally  recognized.  Not  only  in  botany 
classes,  but  in  every  sort  of  nature  teaching,  they  may  be  em- 
I^loyed  with  great  success.  They  ought  to  form  part  of  the 
science  equipment  of  every  school. 

A  word  as  to  what  they  are  may  be  in  place.  The  collection 
consists  of  eight  volumes  of  specimens  of  timber,  beautifully 
mounted  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  cuttings  are  very 
thin,  in  some  cases  almost  transparent.  Three  views  of  each 
sort  of  wood  are  given ;  a  transverse  section,  a  radial  section, 
and  a  tangential  section.  The  specimens  are  numbered  and 
classified,  with  both  the  botanical  and  the  common  names  given. 
The  German,  French,  and  Spanish  names  are  appended. 

Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  the  decorative  beauty  of 
some  of  these  woods.    Their  setting  is  such  as  to  bring  out  the 


marvelous  designs  that  are  contained  in  them — designs  of  the 
existence  of  which,  in  ordinary  timber,  most  people  have  no 
notion.  Fine  lace  is  not  more  elegant  than  the  tracery  of  the 
prickly  pear,  nor  is  rich  damask  so  magnificent  as  the  cuttings 
of  dogwood. 

Indeed  these  sections  might  well  be  put  to  use  in  art  classes, 
as  a  basis  of  design.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  general  way, 
the  designs  in  nature  are  much  more  worthy  of  study  by  young 
students  than  the  hackneyed  examples  of  historic  ornament. 
Specifically,  these  woods  would  furnish  delightful  motives  for 
innumerable  original  designs  and  color  schemes. 

With  each  volume  of  American  Woods  goes  a  book  contain- 
ing scientific  description  of  the  specimens  jt  accompanies. 
This  contains  matter  which  is  of  great  value  both  for  students 
of  natural  history  and  for  general  readers.  It  has  keys  based 
upon  flowers,  upon  leaves,  and  upon  fruit. 

The  senes  of  American  Woods  is  edited  and  published  by  R.  B. 
Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

I  An  Admirable  Device. 

Laing^s  Planetarium  is  a  most  admirably  contrived  instrument 
for  illustrating  the  various  motions  and  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  study  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy and  elementary  astronomy.  It  recommends  itself  at 
first  sight  by  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism.  An  instructor 
using  it  does  not  need  to  talk  ;  the  instrument  speaks  for  itself. 
No  progressive  teacher  of  geography  can  afford  to  be  without 
such  a  device.  It  is  of  use  equally  in  the  elementary  and  in 
higher  schools.  It  assists  in  making  clear  all  sorts  of  difficult 
problems  relating  to  Diurnal  Motion,  the  Ecliptic,  Equinoxes, 
and  Solstices,  Seasons,  Zones,  Circle  of  Illumination,  Apogee,  and 
Perigee,  etc.    (See  illustration  on  opposite  page.) 


The  PJanetarium  has  already  met  with  the  approval  of  lead- 
ing educators  thruout  the  country.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Laing  Planetarium  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Jupiter  Pencil  Sharpener. 

Every  progressive  school  needs  a  pencil  pointing  machine. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  machines  on  the  market.  The 
Jupiter  can  safely  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  very  best.  It 
is  high  priced,  but  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  will  sharpen  any 
shape  of  pencil,  short  or  long,  thick  or  thin,  round  or  angular, 
and  as  it  collects  its  own  shavings  and  graphite  chips,  the 
pencil  is  sharpened  without  any  soiling  of  hands. 

The  cutting-wheel  is  made  reversible,  so  that  when  one  side 
becomes  dull,  the  other  side  may  be  used,  -  after  which  use  a 
new  cutting-wheel  can  be  supplied,  or  the  old  one  sharpened,  at 
small  expense. 

Like  so  many  excellent  devices,  the  Jupiter  is  *'  made  in  Ger- 
many." Favor,  Ruhl  &  Company,  New  York,  are  the  agents 
for  America.  In  New  England  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  Bos- 
ton, act  as  selling  agents.    (See  illustration  on  opposite  page.) 

School  Chairs. 

It  is  astonishing  how  useful  in  the  secondary  school  are  these 
college  chairs,  with  one  broad  arm  on  which  to  rest  the  note- 
book. In  the  laboratory  or  the  school  library  they  are  invalu- 
able. Once  the  peculiar  property  of  the  college  and  the  Balti- 
more lunch  room,  they  are  now  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  secondary  schools  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  high  school  should  not  have  the 
best.  In  small  private  schools  where  the  pupils  sit 
around  the  table,  they  have  approved  themselves  as 
being  very  useful. 

The  designs  shown  on  the  opposite  page  are  from 
the  Andrews  School  Furnishing  Company,  New  York. 

A  Model  Boiler. 

Thru  an  unfortunate  omission  in  the  number  of 
December  2,  in  which  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  subjects  of  heating  and  ventilation,  the 
magnificent  boiler  made  by  the  Gunmy  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Boston,  failed  to  appear.  '  It 
is  called  The  Bright  Idea  Safety  Water  Tube  Steam 
Boiler  and  is  easily  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  especially  suited  for  large  buildings.  It  is 
rather  high-priced  but,  like  many  high  priced  things, 
cheap  In  the  end.  The  very  best  workmanship  has 
everywhere  been  displayed  in  its  construction  and 
it  is  warranted  to  last  for  years.  (See  illustration 
on  opposite  page.) 

Inexpensive  Pencils. 

The  school  board  committee  of  Milwaukee  is 
about  to  award  contracts  for  furnishing  the  schools 
with  pencils.  Two  years  ago  the  board  decided  to 
adopt  some  particular  make  of  pencil,  requiring 
all  papils  to  use  that  kind.  Then  they  advertised  for  bids, 
the  conditions  being  that  the  company  which  put  in  the 
best  pencil  for  the  least  money  should  have  the  business.  The 
experiment  was  successful.  The  pencils  that  used  to  cost  the 
children  five  cents  apiece  are  now  sold  them  at  two  cents.  The 
original  contract,  for  two  years,  has  now  expired  and  fresh  bids 
are  being  sent  in. 

A  Government  Publication. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  recently  published  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office,  4  feet  11  inches  by  7  feet  2  inches  in  size,  mounted 
on  muslin  and  attached  to  rollers  ready  for  immediate  use.  In 
addition  to  the  features  ordinarily  characterizing  maps  of  the 
country,  on  this  are  shown,  by  clearly  defined  boundaries,'  the 
several  acquisitions  of  territory  upon  this  continent  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  latest  inv^- 
tigations,  together  with  all  military,  Indian,  and  forest  reserva- 
tions. 

It  is  supplied  by  the  department  at  eighty  cents  per  copy, 
the  cost  of  printing,  mounting,  etc.  The  law  permits  the  sale 
of  only  one  copy  to  any  individual,  but  to  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions as  many  copies  can  be  furnished  as  are  desired  for 
separate  buildings  or  departments. 

The  department  also  publishes  small  maps  about  2J  by  3  feet, 
unmounted,  of  the  several  states  and  territories  in  which  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  located,  which  are  sold  at  twelve 
cents  per  sheet. 

All  remittances  in  payment  for  maps  should  be  by  draft  or 
postal  money  order  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Financial 
Clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Week  Ending  January  6,  1900. 

Exams  and  Certification  of  Teachers. 

The  indications  are  that,  in  this  closing  year  of  the 
century,  a  number  of  important  and  long-hoped  for 
reforms  will  be  established  by  educational  statutes. 
Massachusetts  is  about  to  raise  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  place  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers  on  a  securer  foundation.  Concern- 
ing this  matter  of  awarding  state  diplomas  The  School 
Journal  will  have  more  to  say  in  a  later  issue. 

Most  encouraging  progress  has  been  planned  by  State 
Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  that  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  teachers*  examinations.  Provisions  have  been 
made  at  the  same  time  to  aid  those  teachers  who  are 
anxious  to  improve  in  their  work,  while  such  as  are 
unwilling  to  study  and  advance  will  be  compelled  to 
seek  other  fields  of  labor. 

In  speaking  before  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
School  Commissioners  at  Syracuse  Dr.  Skinner  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  advance 
the  standard  of  qualifications  prescribed  for  teachers  and 
place  the  system  on  such  basis  as  to  relieve  candidates 
from  re-examination  in  any  subject  in  which  they  have 
obtained  the  required  standing,  so  gradually  leading  to  a 
permanent  certificate.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  abolish 
all  questions  of  the  second  and  third  grades  and  to  base 
all  examinations  on  the  standard  now  required  for  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  grade. 

Under  the  revised  rules,  which  will  take  effect  August  1 
next,  but  one  grade  of  questions  will  be  used.  For  cer- 
tificates of  the  third  grade  candidates  will  be  required  to 
attain  75  per  cent,  in  all  subjects  in  which  they  are- now 
examined  for  that  certificate.  This  will  be  issued  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  and  the  candidate  will  be  entitled  to 
a  certificate  of  the  second  grade  by  attaining  75  per  cent, 
in  the  four  additional  subjects  now  required  for  second 
grade  certificates.  A  second  grade  certificate  will  be 
valid  for  three  years,  and  the  holder  on  attaining  within 
three  years  a  standing  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  additional 
first  grade  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  a  first  grade  cer- 
tificate. This  will  be  issued  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  on  its  expiration  may  be  renewed  without  examina- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  in  the  revised 
regulations  will  relate  to  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
high  schools  and  high  school  departments.  There  has 
been  a  general  demand  during  the  past  two  years  for  a 
special  qualification  for  such  teachers.  The  subject  was 
under  discussion  at  the  State  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents held  at  Glens  Falls  in  October,  1896,  and  at  Pough- 
keepsie  in  October,  1899.  The  proposed  bill  of  the 
Superintendents'  Association  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
regulations  prescribed  for  high  school  teachers.  These 
include  the  foUowing  qualifications  for  all  teachers  not 
employed  in  high  schools  of  the  state  during  the  year 
ending  August  1, 1901: 

(a)  A  state  certificate  issued  by  the  state  superintendent 
since  1875. 


'  (b)  A  college  graduate  certificate  issued  be  the  state  superin- 
.  tendent. 

\  (c)  Graduation  from  a  college  approved  by  the  state  super- 
intendent, and  graduation  from  a  pedagogical  coarse  in  a  college 
or  university  also  approved  by  thn  state  superintendent. 

(d)  A  diploma  issued  on  the  completion  of  a  classical  course 
in  a  state  normal  school  in  this  state,  or  in  a  state  normal 
school  of  another  state  whose  classical  course  has  been  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent. 

(e)  A  normal  school  diploma  issued  on  the  completion  of  a 
course  in  a  state  normal  school  other  than  the  classical  course, 
will  be  accepted  for  subjects  included  in  the  course  completed 
by  the  person  holding  such  diploma. 

(f)  A  first  grade  uniform  certificate  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
standing  of  75%  attained  in  an  examination  under  direction  of 
the  state  superintendent  in  each  of  the  high  school  subjects 
which  such  person  is  employed  to  teach. 

Bona  Fide  Unification. 

The  statutory  changes  proposed  by  Gov.  Roosevelt's 
committee  for  unification  in  the  state  oversight  and  sup- 
erintendence of  educational  affairs  in  New  York  ought  to  be 
adopted  without  further  delay.  The  plan  as  it  now  stands 
is  really  a  banaJUle  unification  scheme.  The  chancellor 
appointed  by  the  governor  will  be  more  than  an  ornament 
of  dignity — he  will  be  the  chief  executive  oflacer,  with 
power  to  outline  educational  policies  affecting  all  interests 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  to  select 
heads  of  bureaus.  One  individual  is  thus  made  respons- 
ible and  accountable  for  results. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls  and  his  associates  on  the 
committee  deserve  well  the  high  compliment  the  governor 
pays  them  in  his  annual  message.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
the  justice  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  their  first, 
tentative  plan,  they  abandoned  that  kind  of  unification,  and 
agreed  upon  the  simple,  effective  measure  which,  in  Gov. 
Roosevelt's  words,  is-  "  wholly  free  from  political  or  par- 
tisan considerations  and  deserves  the  cordial  support  of 
all  friends  of  public  education." 

The  commission's. plan,  as  made  public  by  the  governor 
on  Jan.  4,  contains  the  following  provisions  : 

That,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  governor  shall  ap- 
point a  chancellor  of  the  university  who  shall  not  be  a  regent, 
and  who  shall  serve  for  eight  years,  his  successor  to  be  elected 
by  the  regents. 

That  five  bureaus  should  be  established  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  follows : 

First — The  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction,  including  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  all  public  secondary  schools. 

Second — ^The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  including  univer- 
sities, colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools,  and  also  all 
schools  under  university  supervision,  not  included  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Third — ^The  Bureau  of  Home  Education,  including  libraries 
and  museums. 

Fourth — The  Bureau  of  Law. 

Fifth — The' Bureau  of  Administration  and  Finance. 

Each  bureau  is  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chancellor,  but  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director 
thereof. 

The  regents  are  to  have  authority  from  time  to  time,  in  their 
discretion  to  make,  alter,  and  repeal  regulations  not  inconsis- 
tent with  law,  concerning  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  chancel- 
lor and  for  the  administration  and  government  of  each  bureau. 

The  chancellor  is  to  have  authority  in  his  discretion  to  pro- 
vide for  combining  the  educational  administration  of  secondary 
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schools,  but  without  affectiDg  their  supervision  by  the  director 
of  the  bureau  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  c}iancellor  is  to  appoint  the  directors  of  bureaus  and  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  regents,  to  fix  their  compensation ; 
he  also  is  to  have  authority  to  remove  any  director  for  cause. 

The  present  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  to  remain 
as  head  of  public  school  systems  until  his  term  expires. 

The  present  corps  of  workers  in  both  departments  is  to  rd- 
main  in  office.  There  is  to  be  an  age  limit  of  seventy  years  for 
active  regents,  after  which  they  shall  not  vote. 

As  regents  die  or  resign,  their  places  are  not  to  be  filled  until 
the  number  of  active  regents  is  reduced  to  fourteen. 

Who  will  be  tKe  CKancellor? 

It  is  going  to  be  no  easy  task  to  secure  the  chancellor 
who  will  set  a  high  standard  for  the  future.  The  state 
needs  a  man  who  has  a  firm  grasp  of  university  and  col- 
lege work,  and  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary education.  An  ideal  appointment  would  be  that 
of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  present  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education.  New  York  could  place  a  higher 
financial  value  upon  his  services  than  the  national  govern- 
ment does,  and  that  together  with  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  benefiting  the  cause  of  education  ought  to 
possess  powerful  persuasive  qualities  for  our  great  com- 
missioner. He  is  practically  the  only  man  whose  leader- 
ship in  ail  departments  of  education  is  unquestioned. 

Next  to  him,  the  most  desirable  chancellor  would  be 
Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  formerly  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  now  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  His  splendid  work  for  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  York  entitles  him  to  special  con- 
sideration. He  has  been  unusually  successful  also  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Moreover,  as  an  executive 
ofiScer  he  has  no  superior  in  the  educational  field. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  moral  courage  for  which  we 
give  hi^i  credit,  he  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  cry  of 
the  "home  products"  crowd.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  a  number  of  educators  in  the  Empire  state  who 
are  worthy  of  this  high  honor,  but  there  is  not  one  whose 
appointment  would  meet  with  such  universal  approval  in 
educational  circles  as  that  of  pr.  Harris  or  Dr.  Draper. 
Heads  of  Departments. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Skinner  will,  of  course,  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  public  education,  where  he  has 
proved  an  honest  and  eflicient  ofl^cer.  He  will  have 
charge  of  all  tax-supported  schools.  The  bureau  of  law 
will  probably  be  headed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey 
will  continue  to  direct  the  bureau  of  home  education, 
including  libraries  and  museums,  a,  work  for  which  he 
has  shown  rare  ability.  This  leaves  heads  to  be  appointed 
for  the  department  of  higher  education  and  that  of  ad- 
ministration and  finance. 

The  plan  of  individual  instruction  devised  by  Supt. 
John  Kennedy,  which  has  proved  such  an  unqualified 
success  in  the  schools  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  will  be  described 
in  detail  in  The  School  Journal  next  week.  Superin- 
tendents and  principals  will  be  especially  interested  in 
this  plan,  and  the  many  thoughtful  members  of  boards 
of  education  who  are  subscribers  to  this  periodical  will 
also  find  it  worthy  of  their  attention.  Supt.  Kennedy  is 
a  clear-headed  thinker  with  a  long  and  enviable  experience 
as  an  inspiring  leader  and  safe  guide  of  teachers.  His 
experiment  marks  an  important  departure  in  the  struggle 
for  ideal  school  organization. 


Before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Grammar  School  Principals,  State  Supt. 
Skinner  made  a  powerful  plea  for  moral  training  and  in- 
struction in  the  sshools  which  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it.  The  School 
Journal  will  print  a  report  of  it  in  the  near  future. 

Notes  by  the  *^  Observer." 

An  old  New  Yorker  asked  me  the  other  day  whether 
the  boys  spelled  as  well  as  they  once  did.  He  said, 
"  You  know  that  spelling  was  the  principal  thing  we  did 
when  we  went  to  school.  Now  they  have  drawing, 
manual  training,  singing,  write  stories,  learning  poetry, 
drawing  maps,  and  it  stands  to  reason  they  don't  do  as 
much  studying  of  the  spelling  book.*'  I  told  the  enquir- 
ing friend  that  the  best  way  to  find  out  was  to  examine 
the  papers  of  the  boys  in  the  highest  class  in  the  g;ram- 
mar  schools ;  I  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  these ; 
besides  I  will  take  the  opinion  of  a  long  time  principal 
like  B.  D.  Sutherland  who  says :  "  The  boys  spell  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  used  to,  judging  by  the  papers  they 
hand  in." 

Miss  Grace  Strachan  (pron.  Strah-an)  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  superintendent  of  schools  in  Brooklyn. 
She  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  ability.  Her  advance- 
ment from  an  assistantship  in  a  Buffalo  public  school 
soon  after  her  graduation  from  the  normal  school  to' her 
present  place  has  been  due  wholly  to  her  indomitable  en- 
ergy backed  by  a  good  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art 
of  education,  unusual]  executive  power,  and  a  keen  judg- 
ment of  men  and  measures.  Her  work  in  the  Brooklyn 
training  school  was  a  success  from  the  start.  Her  re- 
cent appointment  has  set  a  good  many  women  teachers 
to  talking.  Whatever  may  be  said,  no  one  can  doubt  her 
eminen  t  fitness  for  her  place. 

A  principalof  thirty  years'  service  in  the  New  York  schools 
says  that  more  money  is  spent  each  year  by  poor  people 
on  their  children  during  the  last  half  of  December,  "  and 
more  in  foolishness."  The  amount  that  goes  in  this  last 
way  is  probably  great.  In  a  class-room  the  teacher 
asked,  "  How  should  money  be  best  spent  for  Christmas  ?" 
and  before  she  could  add  "  Supposing  the  family  have 
no  flour  or  coal,"  there  came  a  chorus  :  "  Buy  candy." 

A  veteran  principal  who  believes  in  pedagogy  of  the 
right  sort  says  that  he  had  a  teacher  ranking  high  on 
examination  but  failing  completely  in  practical  work. 
He  had  less  than  thirty  boys  in  his  class  but  could  not 
keep  them  in  order,  nor  interest  them  in  study ;  they 
simply  wanted  to  get  away  from  him.  There  are  a  good 
many  who  doubt  the  value  of  pedagogy  acquired  wholly 
from  books ;  they  believe  those  who  have  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  it  in  the  school-room  may  be  very 
much  benefited  by  studying  a  book — and  only  those. 

An  interesting  lecture  is  given  by  Josiah  Flynt  upon 
tramps.  Mr.  Flynt  has  devoted  ten  years  of  personal 
study  to  the  matter,  becoming  a  tramp  himself  in  order 
to  make  a  thoro  investigation.  In  the  course  of  his  re* 
search  he  found  boys  living  with  tramps.  This  fact 
arouses  questions  that  should  interest  teachers.  Why 
are  boys  with  these  outcasts  ?  Mr.  Flynt  concludes  that 
the  majority  are  entranced  by  stories  they  read  in  books 
and  newspapers.  There  are  tons  of  cheap  books  in  cir- 
culation which  describe  the  lives  of  tough  men,  detectives, 
burglars,  outlaws,  and  villains.  Of  course  these  are 
made  out  to  be  heroes ;  they  never  work,  they  have 
plenty  of  money  and  wonderful  adventures. 

Many  a  boy  of  romantic  turn  of  mind  is  led  to  con- 
found right  and  wrong  when  the  latter  appears  heroic. 
There  are  daily  papers  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands that  ruin  character  thru  presenting  evil  in  an 
attractive  guise.  There  are  weekly  illustrated  papers 
that  make  the  criminal  a  hero,  and  the  commission  of 
crime  a  brave  deed.  Against  this  literature  the  teacher 
should  wage  unceasing  war. 
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The  South  African  Situation. 

Since  the  middle  of  December  the  opposing  armies  in 
South  Africa  have  been  chiefly  standing  still.  A  brilliant 
success  was  gained  by  Gen.  pS-ench,  however,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  outposts  of  Colesburg,  an  important  point  for 
the  British  to  hold  if  they  carry  out  their  proposed  march 
to  Bioemfontein.  The  present  indication  is  that  the 
British  will  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  then  the  march  to  the  Orange  Free  State 
capital,  by  way  of  Colesburg,  Aliwal  North,  or  some  point 
between  them,  will  be  resumed. 

If  this  is  done  with  tactical  skill  and  sufficient  force 
one  of  two  things  will  happen — either  the  Boers  will  be 
forced  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Ladysmith  and  Kimber- 
ley  and  hurry  in  to  the  defence  of  their  southern  cap- 
ital, or  they  will  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  British.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  Boers  to  fortify  the 
whole  line  of  the  Orange  river  as  they  have  fortified  the 
crossings  of  the  Modder  and  Tugela ;  and  once  across 
the  Orange,  upon  the  rolling  plains  of  the  Orange  State, 
the  British  advance  upon  Bioemfontein  would  not  easily 
be  checked  or  even  hampered. 

The  Food  Problem  in  South  Africa. 

War  has  brought  a  tremendous  change  to  two  of  the 
principal  Boer  cities,  Johannesburg  and  Bioemfontein. 
The  outlanders  have  fled,  leaving  the  mines  without  a 
man  to  turn  a  wheel,  or  build  a  fire,  or  raise  a  pick.  The 
backbone  of  the  republics  has  been  broken  and  the  parts 
scattered  over  the  world.  Numbers  of  these  miners  have 
escaped  by  steamer.  Still  more,  too  poor  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  are  subjects  of  charity  in  the  cities  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  and  have  to  be  fed.  Others  have  funds 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  will  in  time  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public.  This  is  a  country  which  does  not 
produce  enough  food  stuffs  for  its  own  people.  Add  to 
the  natives  the  number  of  miners,  and  feeding  becomes  a 
serious  question.  Add  to  these  the  army,  which  is  in- 
creasing daily,  and  the  problem  of  supplying  food  be- 
comes still  more  serious. 

Up  to  this  time  goods  have  reached  the  Transvaal  by 
way  of  Delagoa  bay,  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  will 
long  be  permitted  to  enter.  The  two  republics  must  then 
live  on  their  own  resources.  Their  crops  are  ready  for 
the  sickle,  but  as  the  men  are  all  off  to  the  war  they  can- 
not be  cut.  In  the  meantime  the  prices  of  food  in  the 
republics  have  gone  up  so  far  that  the  papers  have  ceased 
quoting  the  market  rates. 

New  Cabinet  Offices  Proposed. 

Two  new  cabinet  oflBces  will  be  created  if  the  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress  become  law.  There  is  little 
possibility,  however,  of  both  being  passed  at  this  session, 
but  the  chances  of  one  of  them  are  excellent.  One  of 
them  is  Senator  tYye's  bill  creating  a  department  of  com- 
merce and  industries.  In  the  house  the  Western  men 
are  working  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  mining. 
The  indications  are  that  they  will  have  to  be  contented 
for  the  present  with  a  bureau.  The  other  bill  has  the 
hearty  support  of  commercial  organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  "Open  Door"  in  China. 

At  the  session  of  the  cabinet  on  January  2,  Secretary 
Hay  announced  that  the  negotiations  with  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  and  Japan  to  secure  a  common  under- 
standing for  an  "  open  door"  trade  policy  in  China  had 
been  successful,  and  that  favorable  responses  had  been 
received  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
and  Japan.  A  favorable  answer  is  also  expected  soon 
from  Italy.  The  London  Qironiek,  speaking  of  the  mat- 
ter, says :  *^  It  is  a  distinct  diplomatic  success  for  the 
United  States  government,  and,  in  particular,  for  Mr. 


Hay.     It  is  also  to  some  extent  a  guarantee  against  the 
dismemberment  of  China." 

Strength  of  the  French  Republic  Tested. 

The  prosecution  of  Republicans,  Royalists,  and  Anti- 
Semites  before  the  French  senate  still  continues.  One 
result  of  the  trial  thus  far  has  been  to  show  that  the  re- 
public is  in  no  danger.  All  that  its  opponents  have  been 
able'  to  do  thus  far  has  been  to  show  their  impotence. 
The  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  profit  from  a  cer- 
tain foolish  sentiment  of  anti-Semitism — a  sentiment 
bom,  bred,  and  encouraged  by  professional  agitators 
whose  whole  business  consists  mainly  in  trying  to  set  one- 
half  of  the  nation  at  the  other  half  s  throat— has  only 
strengthened  faith  in  the  republic. 

France  Encroaching  on  Liberia. 

It  leaked  out  recently  that  the  United  States  cruiser 
Montgomery  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley's  squadron  has 
been  in  African  waters.  This  was  considered  more  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  the  navy  department  had 
announced  that,  for  fear  of  complications,  no  ship  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron  would  be  sent  to  Africa. 
Now  It  is  admitted  that  the  cruiser  lately  visited  Liberia. 
It  is  not  believed  that  her  mission  was  to  secure  a  coaling 
station  for  the  United  States.  A  far  more  important 
step  is  said  to  be  under  consideration — ^the  joint  request 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  France  to  de- 
fine the  boundary  between  the  territory  she  claims  and 
that  claimed  by  Liberia.  For  many  years,  it  is  alleged. 
France  has  been  encroaching  on  Liberia,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  starenuous  protest  of  the  United  States  that  she 
was  prevented  from  appropriating  a  large  slice  of  Liberia 
in  1892. 

Leo's  Successor  Named. 

It  is  said  that  Pope  Leo,  after  the  recent  ceremony  of 
opening  the  holy  door,  designated  Cardinal  Gotti,  the 
famous  Genoese  monk,  as  his  successor.  Cardinal  Gotti 
is  now  about  sixty-four  years  of  age ;  he  has  always  lived 
the  life  of  an  acetic,  sleeping  in  a  cell  and  on  a  hard  mat- 
tress. 

Boer  Mission  to  America. 

Altho  Great  Britain  still  counts  strongly  on  American 
friendship,  Boer  agents  in  Europe  profess  to  believe  that 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  slowly  changing  in 
their  favor,  and  it  is  proposed  to  send  a  special  mission 
here  to  cultivate  pro-Boer  sentiments.  Moreover  they 
consider  it  advisable  to  offset  what  they  declare  has  been 
a  systematic  campaign  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  the 
American  engineer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Johannea- 
burg  reform  committee,  to  influence  Washington  opinion. 
They  desire  to  affiliate  themselves  with  no  political  party, 
but,  by  influencing  public  and  political  opinion,  to  secure 
at  least  an  offer  of  mediation  from  the  United  States. 
Careful  inquiries,  however,  have  failed  to  find  any  circum- 
stance to  warrant  the  belief  that  such  an  offer,  however 
made,  would  receive  the  slightest  consideration. 

Famine  in  India. 

The  horrors  of  the  famine  in  India  of  two  years  ago 
are  likely  to  be  repeated  this  year  on  a  still  greater  scale. 
Even  in  years  of  plenty  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
300,000,000  people  of  the  peninsula  are  on  the  verge  of 
famine.  When  the  crops  fail  from  drouth,  as  they  have 
this  year,  vast  multitudes  are  liable  to  die  of  starvation. 
It  is  said  that  20,000,000  people  in  India  are  in  want. 
The  government  is  doing  comparatively  little ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  feed  so  many  people  on  charity.  Relief  works 
are  in  progress  at  some  points  at  which  the  hungry  may 
find  employment  at  road-making. 

Thoughtful  men  explain  the  famine  as  the  result  of 
the  improved  protection  thrown  around  life  by  British 
rule,  which  has  raised  the  population  of  the  country  100,- 
000,000  in  a  hundred  years.  The  English  stopped  the 
tribal  wars  and  killed  off  plagues  and  wild  beasts^  the 
natural  population  checks,  and  more  people  are  born  than 
the  country  can  support  in  years  of  drouth. 
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Vhc  6ducational  Outlook. 

Jersey  is  Revising  School  Laws. 

Trenton,  N.  I.--The  commission  appointed  to  revise  and 
codify  the  school  laws  of  the  state  is  still  at  work.  It  has  been 
somewhat  agitated  by  hostile  criticisms,  growing  for  the  most 
part  out  of  misunderstandings. 

For  instance,  the  id^a  has  spread  that  all  teachers  will  have 
to  make  annual  contracts  with  their  boards.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  intended.  The  commission  simply  wishes  to  provide 
that  contracts,  when  entered  upon,  shall  be  properly  drawn  up. 
It  frequently  happens  that  in  some  districts  of  the  state  the 
contracts  are  merely  verbal  and  that  in  cases  of  dispute  there 
is  no  written  evidence  to  produce.  Senate  bill  No.  197  pro- 
vides that  whenever  a  t  oard  employs  a  teacher  a  written  record 
of  the  conditions  of  employment' must  be  kept;  if  there  is  a 
contract  for  a  definite  term,  this  must  be  in  writing.  No  board, 
however,  is  under  any  obligation  to  engage  its  teachers  by  the 
year. 

Book  Agents  Barred  Out. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  school  board  of  this  city  has  been 
compelled  to  take  measures  to  keep  book  agents  away  from  the 
schools.  Perhaps  on  account  of  general  prosperity,  they  have 
this  fall  de&cended  upon  Memphis  in  unusually  large  numbers. 
Their  first  point  of  assault  is  always  the  school-house.  They 
buttonhole  teachers  during  recess  time  and  sometimes  even  in> 
terrupt  the  work  of  classes. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  lately  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
Supt.  Gordon  for  the  suppression  of  the  nuisance. 

The  Needs  of  the  Negro. 

Richmond,  Va. — The  superintendent  of  education,  in  his 
biennial  report  submitted  January  i,  says  that  after  an 
experience  of  thirty  years  he  is  forced  to  declare  the  education 
of  the  negro  race  a  failure.  Yet  the  state  of  Virginia  expends 
annually  nearly  1500,000  on  the  colored  public  schools.  The 
matter  is  discussed  at  some  length  and  the  opinion  of  leading 
educators  such  as  Booker  T.  Washington  is  quoted.  The 
fault  is  said  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  negro  needs  something 
more  than  intellectual  training.  The  superintendent  suggests 
that  manual  training  be  added  as  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  negro.  Such  instruction  it  is  said,  would  greatly  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  both  white  and  colored  schools. 

Gathering  of  Graduates. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  federation  of  gra/duate  cluV.s 
was  held  in  the  theater  ot  Barnard  college,  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 27.  There  were  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  and  women, 
representing  the  post-graduate  departments  of  all  theleadirg 
American  universities  present. 

In  a  brief  address  Pres.  Low  on  behalf  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity welcomed  the  delegates.  He  spoke  of  the  assistance  the 
graduate  club  was  to  the  professors  and  he  praised  the  devo- 
tion of  a  part  of  their  recess  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
interest  to  advanced  students.  The  report  on  the  committee 
on  migration  presented  by  Allen  H.  Willctt,  of  Columbia,  treated 
of  the  facilities  provided  for  students  changing  from  one  uni- 
versity to  another,  and  urged  a  movement,  to  Follow  the  Ger- 
man custom,  of  perfect  freedom  among  the  larger  universitie^J. 
Faulkner  Lewis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Faulkner,  and  Dr.  Raymond 
M.  Alden  each  made  reports  during  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  Pres.  Low  gave  a  reception  for  the  delegates  at  his 
residence. 

Courses  For  Teachers. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — In  response  to  a  request  for  instruction 
by  which  public  school  teachers  could  profit,  the  Un»vers;t> 
of  Rochester  has  decided  to  offer  certain  cour.'-es  ol  study  to 
teachers  on  the  Saturdays  of  the  coming  winter  teim.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  two-fold  :  they  will  furnish  opportunity  for 
"self-cultivation  and  for  instruction  in  ^ubjtcts  and  methods 
adapted  to  ihepractical  work  of  teachers.  The  courses  offered 
include  work  in  English,  the  cJassics,  malben  atics.  modern 
lang'iages,  service  and  indeer^  in  all  the  departments  cf  under-^ 
graduate  work.  The  fee  for  instruction  will  be  five  dollars  for 
each  course  pursued. 

Teachers  Rebuked. 

BEfXEFONTE,  Pa. — Teachers  in  this  county  cannot  afford 
to  bt:  unpatriotic.  At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers' institute  on 
December  21,  a  resolution  to  hold  a  memorial  day  exercise  in 
the  interest  of  the  Curtin  monument  was  voted  down.  TLey 
felt  that  the  schools  have  holidays  enough.  But  the  matttr 
did  not  end  with  the  tabling  of  the  resolution  By  the  public 
at  large  and  by  some  of  the  teachers,  it  was  felt  that  a  direct 
insult  had  been  perpetrated  against  the  lamous  "  war  gov- 
ernor." Accordingly  on  the  next  day  Senators^  Hemic  and 
Fortney,  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  appeared  before  the 
teachers  and  made  stirring  appeals  to  their  patriotism.  The 
result  was  that  their  action  of  Xhk  day  before  was  reconsidered 
and  the  original  resolution  passed  by  a  two-ihirds  vo«e. 

The  Chromo  Degree  Abolished. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  announces 
that  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  have  been 
cnanged.  In  the  past,  the  degree  has  been  given  to  any  graduate 


who  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis  and  gave  evidence  of  having 
pursued  a  course  of  reading  for  two  years.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement the  candidate  will  have  to  do  actual  work  at  the 
college,  attending  lectures  and  recitations.  He  must  take  one 
major  and  two  minor  subjects  for  at  least  two  hours  a  week 
over  a  period  of  two  years.  This  is  in  line  of  the  action  of  all 
the  leading  colleges.  The  so-called  "  chromo  "  degree  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  any  institution  still  issu- 
ing it  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  behind  the  times. 

Philadelphia  Notes. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  the  recipient  of  gifts  amoiuiting 
to  1250,000,  of  which  ^200,000  is  unrestricted  while  $5o,coo  is  de- 
voted toward  the  new  dormitory  building  in  process  of  erection. 
The  addition  to  the  dormitory  system  which  will  be  completed 
by  August  I  involves  an  outlay  of  $240,000  and  affords  room 
for  175  additional  students. 

City  Treasurer  McMichael  has  received  a  check  for  Jioo,ooo 
from  State  Supt,  Schaeffer,  on  account  of  the  state  appropria- 
tion fund  for  schools  of  this  city.  This  makes  $600,000  paid  in, 
leaving  a  balance  of  several  thousand  still  due. 

W.  Henry  Parker,  for  thirty-nine  years  principal  of  the  Ring- 
gold Boys*^  grammar  school,  Philadelphia,  is  dead.  He  died 
during  the  demolition  of  the  old  Ringgold  school  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  structure.  Mr.  Parker  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, receiving  his  education  in  the  United  States  navy. 
Since  1849  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  of  Delaware  county, 
founded  in  1850,  and  he  became  well  known  in  the  educational 
world  thru  his  connection  as  financial  secretary,  with  the 
Teachers'  Annuity  arid  Aid  Association.  Personally  Mr.' 
Parker  was  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  with  much  of  that 
physical  and  mental  uprightness  which  seems  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  naval  graduates. 

The  system  of  daily  medical  inspection  of  school-rooms  will 
be  put  into  operation  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  8.  Upwards  of  250 
physicians  have  volunteered  their  services;  the  cnoice  among 
them  has  not  yet  been  completed.  All  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  work  of  medical  supervision  have  been 
printed  and  sent  out  to  the  principals  of  schools. 

New  York  City  Notes. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy  is  providing  a  rich  pro- 
gram of  lectures  and  class-room  work.  Announcements  have 
bren  printed  in  this  column  Irom  time  to  time.  The  dues  are 
only  two  dollars  a  year,  membership  beginning  on  January  i. 
Schedules  of  privileges  may  be  obtained  of  the  financial  secre- 
tary, Miss  M.  M.  Hughes,  202  West  83d  street.  The  lecture 
by  Ossian  H.  Lang,  at  the  Normal  college,  Lexington  avenue 
and  Sixty-eighth  street,  next  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock 
is  free  to  all  teachers,  to  whom  the  N.  Y.  S.  P.  extends  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  present.  The  subject  will  be  "  A  Course 
of  Professional  Study  for  Teachers.'*  Miss  A.  Grace  Gibson 
will  continue  her  instruction  on  **  Illustrated  Blackboard  Work  " 
at  the  City  college, on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Dr.  John  Dwyer 
will  speaic  on  geography  teaching  on  Monday,  at  the  Mixed 
High  School,  and  Prin.  Joseph  H.  Wade,  on  *'The  Essentials 
of  General  Methods,"  at  P.  S.  6,  on  Tuesday. 

Ttie  second  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Pedagogy  will  be  held  in  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy, New  York  university.  Washington  square,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  Jan.  8  Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  lecture  on  ."  Real  Art  and  Manual  Trjiining  Methods  in 
Education."  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  specimens  of 
work  and  with  lantern  slides.  Admission  will  be  by  ticket  only. 
A  limited  numbbr  of  tickets  are  still  on  hand  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed on  application  at  the  office  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  conference  at  the. Prang  Normal  Art  Class  studio,  5  West 
Eighteenth  street,  at 2  :  30  P.  M.,  Saturday,  January  6,  1900,  will 
take  the  form  of  a  round  table  on  "Design  for  Iron  Work," 
and  on  the  "  Use  of  Water  Colors."  Mr.  William  C.  Stimpson. 
of  Pratt  institute,  a  practical  iron  worker,  will  present  the  first 
subject.  Miss  E.  A.  Sargent  and  others  will  present  for  dis- 
cussion some  of  the  practical  problems  in  the  use  of  water 
color  in  the  public  schools.  A  large  exhibit  of  children's  work 
will  be  shown. 

Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

The  present  outlook  for  New  York,  teachers  is  rather  dark. 
A  writer  in  ihe  Bera/it  oi  Sunday,  December  31,  has  painted 
a  most  dismal  picture  of  their  sufferings  in  the  past  and  of  the 
future  which  lies  before  them.  By  the  recent  action  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  special  instruction  in  drawirg,  music, 
sewing,  etc..  New  York  is  going  to  be  put  out  oi  the  educ- 
ticnal  rare.  The  salaries  are  to  be  cut  one-fourth.  High 
school  teachers  are  to  be  discharged.  Night  schools  in  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  to  be  given  up.  The 
end  of  the  free  lecture  system  in  the  whoV  city  is  already  in 
sight.  Many  teachers  in  Richmond  and  Qi  eens  have  hten 
served  with  notice  of  dismissal;  similar  notices  aie  to  follow 
in  the  other  boroughs.  Nobody  in  the  employ  of  the  board 
ol  education  is  now  safe — unle.«is  he  ha.«;  a  pull. 

Now  ihis  maybe  all  true,  but  again  it  may  not.  Then-  is  no 
doubt  that  these  things  appear  to   be  imminent.    But  appear- 
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ances  are  deceptive.  At  all  events  there  is  no  such  consterna- 
tion as  would  have  arisen  among  the  teachers  if  the  cry  of  wolf 
were  believed  to  have  been  genuine.  The  fact  is  that  the  teach- 
ers look  to  Albany  for  protection  again.st  any  such  wholcsalecut 
as  is  threatened.  It  is  well  understood  that  they  can  get  up 
there  mandatory  legislation  ^hich  will  render  nugatory  any  aa- 
verse  action  down  here.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  schools 
of  New  York  will  be  running  a  year  Irom  now,  and  that  they 
will  not  have  been  shorn  of  all  their  modern  improvements. 

Meantime  for  the  teachers  whose  salaries  have  been  held  up 
for  four  or  five  months  great  sympathy  is  felt.  Theirs  is 
really  a  serious  case  and  it  would  seem  that  relief  must  soon 
be  forthcoming. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  effort  to  deprive  the  board  of 
education  of  $i62,;j40,  transferred  to  it  from  the  public  buildine 
commission,  was  defeated  at  the  last  session  of  councils,  and 
the  money  will  go  to  the  schools  where  it  is  urgently  needed. 

December  salaries  and  back  pay  will  have  to  wait.  Every 
check  of  every  teacher,  since  the  hrst  of  April  last,  must  be 
looked  up,  arrearages  determined  and  referred  to  the  two  separ- 
ate funds  from  which  school  salaries  are  drawn.  :To  work  thus 
over  the  accounts  of  6,000  persons  is  no  slight  matter.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  salaries  will  be  paid  on  or l^efore  March  i. 


Chicago  News  Items. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  possibility  that  the  schools  of  Chica- 
go may  have  to  close  their  doors  from  lack  of  heat.  A  strike 
of  teamsters  is  threatened  and  none  of  the  school  buildings 
has  been  carrying  more  than  two  weeks'  supply  of  coal.  Chief 
Engineer  Waters  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  will  be  set- 
tled before  anything  serious  occurs;  yet  the  unpleasant  possi- 
bility remains. 

The  list  of  school  buildings,  now  in  process  of  erection,  which 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  1900  has  been  published.  1 1 
includes  twelve  new  school-houses  and  four  additions.  Most 
of  these  contain  forty-ei^ht  class-rooms,  with  provision  fop 
physical  and  manual  training,  and  with  playgrounds  on  the 
roof. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

According  to  State  Supt.  Stetson,  Aroostook  county,  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  Maine,  has  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  rural  school  building  in  the  United  States.  **  Think," 
he  says,  **  of  a  country  school-'house  fitted  with  steel  ceilings, 
modern  sanitarv  arrangements,  scientific  ventilation,  slate 
blackboards,  and  all  other  kinds  of  conveniences,  joined  to  per- 
fect construction,  inside  and  out ! " 

Canarsie,  N.  Y.-— There  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
trouble  over  the  appointment  of  a  colored  man  as  a  teacher  in 
School  No.  114.  William  L.  T.  Buckley,  Ph.D.,  is  the  man. 
The  only  accusation  against  him  is  his  color.  The  other 
teachers  declare  they  will  not  teach  in  company  with  a  negro. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Buckley. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  foundation  in  Massachusetts  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  thirty-two  New  England  schools. 
As  it  was  a  golden  jubilee,  yellow  was  efiEectively  used  in  deco- 
ration.   The  work  of  17,500  pupils  was  shown. 

Wilmington,  Del.— Christmas  exercises  at  school  num- 
ber 15  included  the  presentation  of  a  picture  of  Col.  Robert 
Mitchell  Floyd,  a  graduate  of  the  school.  Col.  Floyd,  who 
has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  educational  work  in 
general  and  in  that  of  school  number  15  in  particular,  sent 
from  his  Boston  borne  a  telegram  of  regret  at  his  inability  to 
be  present.  Addresses  to  the  pupils  were  made  by  Hon.  G. 
W.  Roberts  and  by  Bishop  Coleman,  of  Delaware. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  board  of  education  has  been  giving  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  at  its 
assembly  room.  Every  school  in  the  city  is  represented  and 
more  than  a  thousand  ]>upils  have  sent  examples  of  their  skill. 
The  work  is  entirely  original  and  all  done  from  nature.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  for  two  weeks. 

DoYLESTOWN,  Pa.— Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  has  visited  the  I^ational  Farm  school  at  this 
place.  He  inspected  its  work  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
all  that  he  saw.  The  farm  school  was  founded  about  five  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Joseph  KrauskofiE.  It  gives  a  four  years'  course  of 
instruction  in  practical  agriculture.  The  plant  is  now  valued 
at  1 1 60,000. 
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Educational  Trade  Field. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  by  the  closing  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of  EUurper  &  Brothers  Mr.  H.  D.  Newson, 
the  manager  of  that  department,  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  without 
employment.  Mr.  Newson  is  widely  known  in  educational 
circles  thruout  the  country  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  every  one  to  whom  he  is  known.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  department  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  it  has 
made  substantial  advancement.  He  has  shown  great  enterprise 
and  skill  in  the  selection  of  authors  and  in  the  publication  of 
new  works.  The  list  has  constantly  increased  and  the  books 
published  since  he  took  charge  of  the  business  have  been  uni- 
formly of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  have  achieved  substantial 
success  in  the  best  schoals.  His  plans  were  comprehensive  and 
progressive,  and  the  standing  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  house 
are  a  tribute  to  his  business  sagacity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Newson  will  establish  favorable  business 
connections  very  soon,  where  he  will  have  full  scope  to  exercise 
his  unusual  qualifications. 

The  Leyland  liner  Winifredian,  on  her  last  trip  from  Boston, 
carried  a  large  shipment  of  books  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
This  firm  has  normally  a  good  trade  on  the  other  side,  its  mod- 
em language  series  being  especially  popular.  Just  at  present, 
however,  the  demand  upon  the  company's  resources  is  unexpect- 
edly large  on  account  of  the  fire  of  December  8,  which  brought 
disaster  to  a  large  section  of  the  publishing  district  of  the  West 
End  of  London.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  fire,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  had  a  large  ship- 
ment of  goods  ready. 

The  Bsterbrook  Steel  Pen  Company  have  been  awarded  a  sil- 
ver medal  and  diploma  by  the  Franklin  institute  in  connection 
with  the  National  Export  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  "for  pens 
of  uniform  superior  quality,  great  durability,  and  large  variety 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  all  writers." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wetherald  has  retired  from  the  well-known  news- 
paper advertising  firm  of  Pettingill  &  Company.  Mr.  Wether- 
ald has  been  connected  with  the  firm  for  sixteen  years,  during 
twelve  of  which  he  has  been  a  partner.  His  reason  for  retir- 
ing is  that  he  has  become  financially  interested  in  several  pro- 


prietary medicines.  For  a  long  time  he  has  had  sole  charge  of 
the  advertising  end  of  the  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Com- 
pany  and  he  has  lately  assumed  the  direction  of  Vmol,  a  popular 
form  of  cod  liver  oil.  Mr.  Wetherald  has  made  thouMuds  of 
friends  among  publishers  and  all  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  Mather,  one  of  the  New  York  representatives 
of  the  firm  of  Allyn  &  Bacon,  has  just  recovered  from  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis  and  has  been  ordered  South  for  a  lew 
weeks,  in  quest  of  health.  ,   .  , 

Mr.  John  Allyn,  head  of  the  same  firm,  is  m  Europe,  where  he 
will  remain  until  March  1.  ,      , 

One  feature  of  GraphiU  for  November  is  a  picture  of  Dixon  s 
epigram-smith,  Mr.  Sam  Mayer.  Mr.  Mayer  stat^  that  his  in- 
itiab  do  not  correspond  to  the  marks  S.  M.  on  the  Dixon  pencils, 
"  Soft  Medium."    He  is  neither  soft  nor  medium. 

The  A.  W.  Bison  Company,  of  Boston,  have  opened  a  large 
and  spacious  art  gallery  at  14  West  29th  street.  New  York. 
For  their  opening  day  on  Dec.  16,  they  issued  cards  and  to 
every  one  who  presented  one  of  these  they  gave  a  fine  Elson 
print.  The  company  have  published  connected  series  of  breeK, 
Roman,  and  Egyptian  art  reproductions  and  will  soon  issue  a 
series  on  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Of  especial  patriotic  interest 
are  the  "Makers  of  our  Nation,"  portraits  of  some  hundreds  ol 
distinguished  Americans. 

How  popular  the  Perry  Pictures  have  become  is  evinced  by 
the  number  of  teachers  who  go  on  Saturday  tto  the  new  art 
rooms  of  the  Perry  Company  on  Fifth  avenue.  The  catalog  and 
pictures  are  all  on  exhibition  and  they  are  enjoyed  by  large 
numbers  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  art. 

Geichichten  vom  Rhein,  by  Menco  Stem,  is  a  collection  of 
stories  beginning  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  i?lloy«^g 
continuously  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  boot 
will  give  young  students  of  the  German  language  an  excellent 
appreciation  of  the  myths  and  legends  which  make  the  Rhine 
the  dearest  to  romance  of  all  the  world's  rivers.  The  stones 
are  delightfully  told  and  the  few  pen-drawings  which  illustrate 
the  book  are  so  good  that  one  could  wish  there  were  more. 
There  is  a  carefully  prepared  vocabulary.  (The  Amencan  Book 
Company.) 
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Adams' Etiropcan  History        -        -        -  $1.40 

Alkn's  Topical  Studies  in  American  History  .40 

BotsdFord's  History  of  Greece       -        -        -  1.10 


Channing's  Students' History  TMiUnitedStates  $1.40 
Elson's  Side  Lights  on  American  History  -  .75 
Harfs  Source  Book  of  American  Hisiory  .60 


Hcwctt's  German  Reader       ; 

Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Waterman  T.  , 
Hewett,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  \ 
in  Cornell  University ,    izmo,  cloth.    Price,  $i. 00 
It  contains  a  great  variety  of  selections  that  are  graded  and  classi- 
fied by  subject.    It  includes  a  great  nnmber  that  are  required  by 
the  Regents.    The  notes  are  rery  full,  but  do  not  give  unnecessary 
information.     It  gives  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  German 
classics. 


Elementary  Chemistry 

Latest  Text-Book  Published.    By  Albert  L.  Arey,  C.  E. 
High  School,  Rochester,  A\  Y.    i2mo,  cloth.    Price,  90 cts. 
LEADING  FEATURES : 

Thoroughly  Practical.  A  Laboratory  Manual  and  a  Class. Room 
Book.  Simple  Apparatus  Required.  Recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Science  Given  Acfepted  to  the  needs  of  the  Average  ^^^S^fJ^So 
Meets  Fully  Admissfen  Requirementsto  any  College  or  Saentiflc 
School.  Ample  Provision  for  Review  Work  Covers  FuUy  the  bylla- 
bus  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  ot  N.  Y,  An 
Increased  Educative  Value  from  this  Presentation. 
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new  Books  for  Schools  and  DDrarics. 

This  list  is  limited  to  the  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  preceding  month.  The  publishers  of  these  books  will  Mnd 
^scriptive  circulars  free  on  request,  or  any  book  prepaid  at  prices  named.  Special  attention  is  given  to  all  requests  that 
mention  The  School  Journal.  For  Pedagogical  Books,  Teachers'  Aids,  School  Library,  and  other  publications,  see  other  numbers 
of  The  Journal, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Title. 
Lfa  Tulipe  Noire 
First  Steps  in  Reading 
Stories  of  Insect  Life 

Little  Wanderers 

Ways  of  Wood  Polk 

Twelve  English  Poets 

Heida 

Seventeenth  Century  Lyrics 

Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests 

Elementary  Astronomy 

Materials  for  German  Frose  Composition 

French  Reading  for  Beginners 

First  Steps  in  Arithmetic 

LearniBg  to  Read 

RationalMethod in  Reading 

Heading :  How  to  Teach  It. 

Book  ofHoliday  Recitations 


Author. 
Edgar  Ewing  Brandon  £d 
G.  A.  Alexander 
Mary  S.  Murtfeldt,  Clar- 
ence Moores  Weed 
M.  W.  Morley 
Wm.  J.  Long 
Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy 
Johanna  Spyrie 
Felix  E.  Schelling 
A.  H.  Craig 
Edward  S.  Holden 
Max  Poll 
Oscar  Kulms 
Ella  M.Pierce 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
Edward  G.  Ward 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
Allie  M.  Felker 


Pp. 
156 


7a 
107 

905 

513 
363 

418 

446 
168 

160 
99 

lU 

208 


Binding.  Price.  Publisher. 

Cloth  American  Book  Company 

Board  Centra^  School  Supply  Hot 

Cloth  Ginn  &  Co, 


Hinds  &  Noble 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
it  ti 

it  «k 

.Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
it  it 

t»  tt 

.35      Whitaker  &  Ray 


LIBRARY  AND  MISOELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose 

The  Successful  Man  of  Business 

The  Choice  of  a  College 

Thoughts  and  Experiences  In  and  Out  of 

School 
Friends  and  Helpers 
American  Statesmen 
Hemember  the  Maine 
A  Life  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Young 
A  Sweet  Little  Maid 
From  Kingdom  to  Colony 
In  Ghostly  Japan 

Letters  from  Queer  and  Other  Folks 
How  England  Saved  Europe 
The  Land  of  Rainbow  and  Palm 
Music  and  the  Comrade  Arts 
Hindu  Wedding  Bells 
Food  of  the  Orient 
Better  World  Philosophy 
The  School  and  Society  . 


Eleanor  A.  Persons 
Benjamin  Wood 
C.  H.  Thwing 

John  B .  Peasen 
Sarah  J.  Eddy 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Ed, 
Gordon  Stables 
George  L.  Weed 
Amy  E.  Blanchard 
Mary  Devereaux 
Lafcadio  Heam 
Helen  M.  Cleveland 
W.  H.  Fitchett 
A .  S.  Twombly 
Hugh  A.  Clarke 
Alice  B.  Stockham 

J.  Howard  Moore 
John  Dewey 


304 

ao8 


Cloth 

(4 

Board 


396 

Cloth 

231 

465 

1.35 

l^ 

1-35 

.50 

315 

1. 00 

383 

•41 

243 

.60 

.y>I 

2.00 

384 

138 

y 

Paper 

275      Cloth 
125         '* 


American  Book  Company 

Brentano*8 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Curts  *&  Jennings 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Houghton,  MifiElin  &  Co. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

ii       .it  ti      It 

ti         tt  ti      tt 

Little,  Brown  &'  Co. 
tt  tt         tt 

Macmillan  &  Co. 
Charles  Scribner*8  Sons 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

tt  tt 

Alice  B.  Stockham  Co. 
It  It 

Ward  Waugh  Co. 
University  of  Chicago 


HARPER'S 
BLACK. . 
AND  .  .  . 
WHITE  .  . 
PRINTS .  . 


OUR   LARGE  TRAVELING   EXHIBIT   AT   BROOKLYN    INSTITUTE. 


16  \'2  X  23  Indies  In  sUe.     35  Cents  Each.     Suitably  framed,  $2.00  eacfa«      Fifty  selected  Sobfects  from  Old  and  Modem  Masters. 

Send  for  Lists. 

Our  traveling  exhibitions  of  Harper  Prints  and  our  New  American  Carbons  we  send,  free  of  all  expense,  to  IVomen's  Cluds^ 
Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Libraries .  These  have  raised  over  $9o,ooo.oo  this  last  year  for  the  Public  Schools.  If  interested  write 
for  particulars.    Our  beautiful  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  5  cents  in  stamps. 
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Books  Under  Way. 


(Under  this  head  will  appear  announctments  of  forthcomlDg 
books.) 

Ainsworth  &  Company. 

**  Macaulav's  Essays  on  Milton,"  edited  by  Dean  Doolittle. 
Milton*s  Minor  Poems. 

AUjrn  &  Bacon. 

**  Tacitus'  Agricola,"  edited  by  Prof.  Alfred  Gudeman. 
"  Milton's  Mmor  Poems,"  edited  by  S.  Thurber. 
**  Tennyson  Selections."  edited  by  Mary  L.  Avery. 
"  Complete  Works  of  Horace,"  edited  by  Bennett  &  Rolfe. 
"Elementary  Composition,"    by    F.  N.  Scott  and  J.  V. 
Denney. 

D.  Appleton  &  ComiMiny. 

"  The  International  Geography,"  edited  by  H.  R.  MiU,  i2mo., 
cloth. 

"  Calculus,"  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.  i2mo.,  cloth. 

"  Chronicles  of  Froissart,"  by  Adam  Singleton.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.,  cloth. 

"  Advanced  Elementary  Science,"  by  E.  G.  Howe.  i2mo., 
cloth. 

"The  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany,"  by  F.  E. 
Bolton.    i2mo.,  cloth. 

"Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,"  by.  Adam  Singleton. 
Illustrated.    i2mo.,  cloth. 

"  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,"  edited  by  Richard  Jones. 
i2mo.,  cloth. 

"  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  edited  by  George  M.  Mar- 
shall.   i2mo.,  cloth. 

"  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation,"  by  David  A,  Wells. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company. 

"  An  Hour's  Promise,"  by  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

"  Briefer  Course  in  Physiology,"  by  B.  P.  Colton.    380  pp. 

"  Ivaahoe,"  edited  by  P.  S.  McClintock. 

"  Alice  and  Tom,"  a  reader  for  intermediate  grades,  by  Kate 
L.  Brown. 

"  A  History  of  American  Literature  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,"  by  Walter  C.  Bronson. 


"  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,"  edited  by  A.  P.  Walker. 

"  Lamartine's  Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,"  edited  by 
O.  B.  Super. 

"  Moliere's  L'Avare,"  edited  by  Morilz  Levi. 

"Moliere's  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  edited  by  W.  D.  Toy. 

"Gautier's  Jettatura,"  edited  by  A.  Schinz. 

"  Dahn's  Sigvalt  und  Sigridh,"  edited  by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt. 

"Carmen  Sylvia's  Aus  Meinen  Koenigreich,"  edited  by 
Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 

"  Keller's  Kleider  machen  Leute,"  edited  by  M.  B.Lambert. 

Oinn  &  Company. 

"  Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar,"  by  Horace  S.  Tarbell 
and  Martha  TarbeD. 

"Enfi^lish  Language  and  Grammar,"  by  George  Lyman 
Kittredge  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 

"  An  Advanced  Arithmetic,"  Part  1 1 1 .,  by  William  W.  Speer. 
50  cents. 

"  The  Finch  First  Reader,"  by  Adelaide  V.  Finch. 

"Grade  Spellers,  Books  I.  and  II.,"  by  M.  W.  Hazeo.  15 
cents. 

"  Friends  and  Helpers,"  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy. 

"Earth  and  Sky,"  by  J.  H.  Stickney. 

"  Seed  and  Harvest,  by  S.  E.  Brassil  and  J.  H.  Stickney. 

"  Ways  of  Wood  Folk,"  by  William  J.  Long. 

"  Oriole  Stories,"  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane. 

"  Stories  from  American  History,"  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 

"  Colonial  Life  in  New  Hampshire,"  by  James  H.  Fassett. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
"  Philip  Nolan's  Friends,"  by  E.  E.  Hale. 
"The  Puritan  as  Colonist  and  Reformer,"  by  E.  H.  Byning- 
ton. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

"  Principles  of  Colonial  Government,"  by  Horace  N. 
Fischer: 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

"  Physics  for  Schools,"  by  C.  B.  Thwing. 
"  The  Captive  of  Plautus,"  edited  by  Grove  E.  Barber. 
"Milton's  Minor  Poems,"  edited  by  E.  S.  Parsons. 
"  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,"  edited  by  F.  L.  Bliss. 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  edited  by  Robert  J.  Peters. 
"  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  by  Lewis  W.  Smith  aud  Sophie 
C.  Hart. 


PREVENT  THE  TEXT-BOOKS 

from  becoming 

Soiled,  Filthy,  Ragged-Edged  and  Worn  Out 

by  using  the 


Holdcn  Book  Cover 

Self-Binders '-4  Transparent  Paper 

so  TO  100  PER  CENT.  ADDED  TO  THE 

LIFE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 
rieans  the  Saving  of  Many  Dollars  to  School  Boards. 

OVER  1300  SCHOOL  BOARDS  RECOGNIZE  THE  MERITS  of  the 

"  Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books."  | 

Costs  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  Value  of  the  Books. 

SAMPLES  FREE.  P.  O.  Box  643. 

HOLDEN  PAT.  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  Sprinsffield,  Mass. 
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NEW  ERA  SERIES 

-READ  TO  LEARN  VHILE  LEARNING  TO  READ." 

"It  were  better  to  adapt  books  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  than  to  adapt  the  children  to  the  books. " 

New  Era,  First  Reader.    Price 15  cents 

New  Era,  Second  Reader.    Price       -                      -  25  cents 

New  Era,  Third  Reader.    Price 35  cents 

New  Era,  Fourth  Reader.    Price                               -  45  cents 

New  Era,  Fifth  Reader.    Price 60  cents 

BOOK  ONE-- 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  SERIES* 

By  F.  Lilian  Taylor.    Price 25  cents 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  AND  LEGEND  OF  SWEEP Y 
HOLLOW. 

Price 10  cents 

NEW  ERA  U.  S*  HISTORY. 

By  Alma  Holman  Burton,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Our 
Country,"  "Four  American  Patriots,"  "Lafayette,  the 
Friend  of  American  Liberty,"  "Massasoit,"  etc.    Price,  80c. 


Per  dozen 


VERTICAL  WRITING. 


75  cents 


SEMI-SLANT  WRITING. 

By  C.  L.  RiCKETTS.    Per  dozen  -       -       -       .       -    75  cents 

THE  NORMAL  RELIEF  MAPS. 

A  set  of  seven  maps,  43  by  62  inches,  in  oak  case,       •     I30.00 


EATON  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

203-207  Michigan  Avtotfe,  CHICAGO. 


"KOH-l-NOOr  s.* 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  more  thoroughly  introduce  the  famous  "  KOH-I-NOOR  " 
Pencils  to  Drawing  Teachers  and  Pupil8,Ve  have  prepared  a 
limited  number  of  School  Sets,  which  we  will  supply  on  receipt 
•f  the  amounts  as  noted  herewith  : 

HaMltMM  Box  of  5  Poooilo,  witb  Thmb-taeko  and  Rrtbor,  400. 
"       7     "  .•  -.      55c. 

Wheie  one  dozen  or  more  sets  are  ordered  at  a  time,  a  discount 
•<  tea  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 


L.  &  C  HARDTMUTH, 

VIENNA  AND  LONDON 
123  Weft  Hofsfton  Strcel^      -      -     NEW  YORK 


J 
J 
J 


Photographs 


IN  BLUE 

Illustrating  Art^  History,  and  Literature. 


2500  SUBJECTS]»Z»I^ 

ONE  GENT  EACH. 

Send  10  cents  for  eatalogue. 


EARL  THOnPSON  &  CO., 

123  Vanderbilt  Square,      -      -      SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
sniall,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
eriy  attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  2|nd  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card.  A  moment's  time  wiU  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

7.  If.  BUTLER,  Manmger. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO., 

1^  Drvooiliife  SiMt*  Bottoo,  Mass. 
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lb  has  been  apparent  ihat  a  greater  intvest  is  felt  in  haying 
the  school  Irailding  a  worthy  one,  and  many  of  the  later  erec- 
tions exhibit  fine  architecture.  It  mnst  be  admitted,  howef^Fer, 
that  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  taste  in  many  of  them  ;  the  effort 
has  been  to  make  something  that  shonld  be  striking,  at  all 
events.  A  volnme  entitled  Modem  SckooL  BuUdingi,  by  War- 
ren R.  Briggs,  discusses  the  important  qaestions  arising  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  in  a  very  enlightened  manner. 

Mr.  Briggs  calls  attention  to  the  vast  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended for  school  buildings  in  this  country,  and  to  the  fact  that 
such  constructions  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation. Certainly  the  style  of  architecture  is  wanting  in  har- 
mony and  elegance  in  most  instances,  but  there  are  heavier 
charges  brought  by  the  author.  He  declares  that  scarcely  a 
building  is  erected  that  comes  near  fulfilling  the  requirements ; 
that  the  planning,  construction,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventila- 
tion are  defective.  For  example,  the  window  surface  should 
be  one-fif ch  of  the  floor  space,  and  yet  actually  it  is  often  one- 
eighth,  one-tenth,  and  even  one-seventeenth  !  Again,  the  win- 
dows are  often  located  directly  in  front  of  the  pupils ;  a  $20,- 
(XK)  school-hovse  is  cited  where  six  large  windows  faced  the 
pupils  for  six  hours  of  the  day. 

^  The  ventilation  of  school  buildings  is  a  matter  that  has  cost 
little  thought  except  in  modem  structures.  But  the  interests 
at  stake  are  so  great  that  this  point,  as  well  as  the  lighting,  will 
be  considered  fint  rather  than  the  outward  show. 

A  number  of  buildings  are  exhibited  and '  floor  spaces  shown 
and  suggestions  made  for  rendering  the  school-house  suitable 
for  the  purposes  intended.  The  author  has  co^idered  the  sub- 
ject broadly  and  tbaclaree  that  the  ordinary  architect  is  not 
sufficent  for  these  things ;  that  a  specialist  must  be  employed. 
Few  architects  know  that  400  to  450  inches  of  glass  in  the 
windows  are  needed  for  each  pupil,  or  that  250  cubic  feet  of 
air  are  needed  for  each  pupil,  and  ^  square  ieet  of  floor  space. 

The  subjects  of  entrances,  stairways,  halls,  closets,  etc.,  are 
discussed  witii  good  judgment.  The  matter  of  water  cloeeta  is 
one  terribly  neglected  in  all  but  a  few  city  schools.  What  ^hey 
are  in  the  country  it  is  distressing  to  consider.  This  will  not 
be  remedied  until  the  parents  inspect  them,  and  this  will  event- 
ually be  done.  If  some  of  the  women  who  are  "hunting  for  sub- 
jects on  which  to  read  '*  papers"  before  clubs  would  -take  this 
one  up  they  would  accomplish  something  really  worthy.  The 
writer  attended  a  meeting  of  mothers  in  a  kindergarten  where 
the  highest  topics  were  discussed  and  the  odors  from  the  water 
closet  most  apparent,  and  yet  they  went  away  without  pro- 
test. 

A  voltuiie  like  this  should  be  consulted  by  school  boards  when 
they  propose  to  build ;  it  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions.  (John 
Wiley  k  Sons.    Price,  $4.00.) 

Science  Sketches;  Chemistry,  its  Evdution  and  AehieDements, 
By  Ferdinand  6.  Wiechmann,  Ph.D.  Starting  vrith  the  origin 
of  the  name  chemistry,  the  history  of  the  science  is  traced  very 
briefly,  yet  with  the  salient  points  clearly  presented,  from  its 
beginnings  to  its  present  development.  The  important  theories 
which  have  held  temporary  control  are  clearly  shown,  and  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  new  and  better  theories  are  carefidly 
discussed.  Each  noted  chemist  has  had  a  definite  place  in  the 
progress  of  the  science,  and  their  combined  labors  have  made 
chemistry  a  determining  factor  in  preserving  life.  Nor  is  the 
work  more  than  begun,  for  the  future  holds  possibilities  as  yet 
only  foreshadowed  as  in  a  dream.  Not  the  least  valuable  feat- 
ure is  the  mention  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  of  the  various 
noted  workers  in  the  science.    (William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.) 

The  Grade  Spellers,  by  M.  W.  Hazen,  M.  A.,  consider  first  not 
the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  the  parts  of  speech,  etc.,  but  the 
use  of  letters  to  express  sound;  and  the  words  should  be 
grouped,  therefore,  always  with  reference  to  this  basis.  By 
grouping  wcnrds  according  to  sound  the  work  of  teaching  is 
made  as  easy  as  possible.  The  first  lessons  are  very  simple  and 
easy|  and  include  only  three  words  and  one  sound  to  be  learned. 
To  fix  these  words  in  the  mind,  they  are  given  in  type  and 
script)  and  are  used  ^i  a  copying  exercise  and  in  a  reading  ex- 
ercise. Thus  sentence-spelling  and  word-spelling  are  pleasantly 
combined  vrithout  the  usual  difficulty  of  using  sentences  con- 
taining many  werds  too  hard  for  the  grade.  The  plan,  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  grading  combine  to  make  the  work  em- 
braced in  these  books  delightful  and  easy  for  teacher  and  pupil. 
(Ginn  &  Ck>mpany,  Boston!) 

Wir^  Lessons  in  BngHsh,hj  Albert  Leroy  Bartlett,  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  is  an  elementary  language  book.  The  author's  pur- 
pose was  ''to  have  each  part  pure,  bright,  and  interesting" 


and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  well.  The  lessons  are  oarafnllj 
graded ;  each  gives  some  new  point  and  yet  does  not  ghre  so 
many  new  suggestions  as  to  confuse  pupils.  In  faet,  it  is  put 
BUdi  books  as  this  that  teachers  have  been  calling  for  these 
many  years.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Ck)mpany,  New  York,  Boe- 
ton,  Chicago.) 

In  a  volume  entitled  A  Course  in  \Expositary  Writing  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  a  series  of  lessons  on  communication  by 
writing ;  they  begin  with  description  and  explain  the  procesa, 
givnig  examples.  For  example  one  lesson  (p.  29)  is :  "  Describe 
the  way  in  which  a  black  spot  on  the  horiaon  resolves  its€Af  into 
detail  as  you  approach."  After  descriptions  the  position  of 
definition  is  taken  19. 

The  value  of  the  book  to  a  teacher  of  composition  cannot  but 
be  ^reat.  We  have  in  it  the  effort  of  two  instmctecs  in  Eng- 
lish in  Vassar— Gertrude  Buck  and  Elisabeth  Woodbridge— to  p«t 
this  kind  of  teaching  on  a  solid  basis ;  it  is  well  known  it  ataada 
almost  alone  as  being  taught  in  a  most  haphazard  manner.  The 
great  problem  is.  Hew  to  (Set  Writing ;  the  seccnd.  How  to 
Criticise  Writing,  bears  heavily  on  the  first.  There  is  a  great 
value  in  the  examples  that  are  culled  from  a  wide  range  of  read- 
ing. Not  only  are  examples  given,  which  is  easy  enough,  bat 
comments  are  made,  and  questions  asked  that  will  set  the  stu- 
dent to  thinking.  To  get  a  student  to  consider  the  form  his  ex- 
pression takes  is  worthy  the  effort  of  the  sincere  teacher  of 
composition,  and  this  is  what  is  aimed  at  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.    (Henry  Holt  &  Company.     $l.(X).i 

Better- World  Philas&phy,  by  J.  Howard  Moore,  is  related  in  ita 
subject  matter  to  the  ^'  School  Education  "  of  Eidd,  bat  in  style 
the  author  shows  himself  a  disciple  of  Carlyle.  Lester  F.  Ward, 
of  the  National  museum,  has  said  of  Mr.  Moore's  protest  against 
what  IB, — *'It  has  the  true  ring.  It  represents  the  profoond 
and  independent  thinker  that  the  aathor  is.  And  I  must  say  that 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  nearly  every  thought  the  book  con- 
tains." Another  scholar  who  investigates  society  as  a  biologic 
structure.  Dr.  David  S.  Jordaxi,  of  Stanford  university,  says, 
"  I  have  read  Better-World  Philosophy  with  great  interest.  Its 
style  is  remarkably  bright  and  its  conclusions  bold  and  striking. 
No  one  can  read  ic  without  being  helped,  whether  he  agrees 
with  every  detail  or  not.  The  chapter  on  *  Blunders '  is  spe- 
cially incisive  and -helpful,  and  the  striking  passages  on  page 
209  should  be  considered  by  every  student  of  social  progress." 
(The  Wa^d  Waugh  Company,  Chicago.    Cloth,  $1.) 

The  bright,  singable  songs  of  Ithe 
Silver  Song  Series  have  just  received 
a  notable  addition  in  ''Number  Fear." 
This  book,  suited  for  the  work  of  the 
fifth  grades,  is  chiefiy  devoted  to 
songs  about  nature.  It  is  dotted 
with  artistic  illustrations  suggestive 
of  the  vrinds,  the  evening  star,  birds, 

Suirrels,  the  seasons,  as  well  as  oat- 
-door  sports,  school-house  flag  cer- 
emonies, etc. 

The  songs  are  selected,  composed, 
and  arranged  by  Leonard  B.  Manhall, 
the  well-lmown  school  music  instrno- 
tor  of  Boston.  His  own  compositions 
embrace  some  of  his  very  best,  and 
his  selections  comprise  songs  from 
Mendelssohn,  Himmel,  Frtms  Abt» 
Tyndale,  Weacel  Muller,  Maacagni, 
Chaminade,  Amoud,  Brahms,  and 
others.  Mendelssohn,  however,  gives 
the  dominating  note,  and  a  fascinat- 
ing sketch  of  the  great  composer  oc- 
cupies several  pages  of  the  book. 

No  song  has  been  admitted  which 
is  not  well  worth  the  time  required 
for  learning  it,  and  the  prime  quality 
insisted  upon  in  the  selection  of  these 
songs  is  that  they  be  tlioroly  melod- 
ious and  interesting.  They  are  not 
''  study  songs,"  and  yet  the  ruling  aim 
has  been  to  present  in  this  number, 
as  in  all  the  others  of  the  series, 
such  songs  as  the  pupils  of  the  grade 
for  which  the  book  is  intended  shall 
be  able  to  sing  independently  of  help 
from  either  instrument  ot  ttecher. 

The  songs  of  thi^  series  must  ex- 
ert a  potent  influence  in  emphasizing 
in  the  minds  of  children  not  only  the 
treasures,  ef  tiioiight  Contained  in 
literature,  but  also  the  love  of  the 
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birds,  the  planta,  the  plants,  the  flowers  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world.  The  songs  soag  ia  childhood  linger 
in  the  memorr  and  are  the  means  of  gladdening  and  en- 
riching the  whole  after  life.  (Siher,  Bnrdett  &  Company, 
Boston.)  Bh: 

9  There  is  a  general  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  way  to  become 
rich,  such  as  is  famished  by  the  book  on  The  Sueeestftd  Man  of 
Butiness,  by  Benjamin  Wood.  The  book  is  the  child  of  the 
author's  vocation  and  avocation.  It  was  bom  of  a  business  ex- 
perience gained  during  an  association  with  the  firm  of  N.  S. 
Wood  &  Company,  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
reading  during  leisure  hours  of  world-renowned  writers.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  very  largely  composed  of  incidents  whose  occur- 
rence cannot  be  questioned,  and  direct  quotations  whose  sound 
philosophy  cannot  be  impeached.  The  book  has  poHxaits  of 
several  successful  business  men,  as  John  Wanamaker,  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  Claus  Spreckles,  and  others.    (Brentano's,  New  York.) 

A  big  St.  Bernard  puppy  is  the  central  figure  in  the  story  of 
Bruno  by  Btrd  Spilman  Dewey.  The  other  main  characters  are 
a  young  man  and  his  wife,  whom  this  wonderful  dog  alternately 
appalls  by  his  mischief  and  delights  by  his  cute  ways.  All  who 
love  the  dog  will  take  delight  in  this  well-told  story.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston.) 

The  Story  of  the  Treaturt  Seekers,  told  by  E.  Nesbit,  relates  to 
the  adventures  of  the  Bastable  children  in  search  of  a  fortune. 


This  is  different  from  most  stories  and  the  young  folks  cannot 
fail  to  enjoy  its  novelty.  There  are  several  children  in  this 
interesting  family  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story, 
but  which  one  the  reader  is  left  to  surmise.  The  illustrations 
are  by  Gordon  Browne  and  Lewis  Baumer.  (Frederick  A,  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.) 

Five  hundred  years  ago  a  chronicler  lived  in  France  whose 
works  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  narratives  of  this 
quaint  old  historian  have  been  put  in  shape  that  young  neople 
can  understand  in  the  Stories  from  Froissartf  by  Henry  Newbolt. 
These  include  the  battle  of  Sluys,  the  battle  of  Oessy,  the  siege 
of  Calais,  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  other  great  historical 
events.  Many  fine  illustrations  adorn  the  volume.  (The  Mac- 
millan  (Company,  New  York.) 


If  you  have  catarrh,  rheumatism,  or  dyspepsia,  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  be  cured  as  thousands  of  others  have  been. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

I  Ecublished  1S70),  published  weekly  at  fa.oo  per  year,  is  a  Jourul  of  education  for 
superintendents,  prtncipals,  school  boards,  teacners,  and  o^ers  who  derirt  to  have  a 
complete  account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  education.  We  also  publish  Th* 
Tbachbis'  iMSTTfcTi,  monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Tub  Primakt  Schooi*,  vontMy,  $1  a  y9»r\ 
Bducahomal  Poumdatioiis,  monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Oun  Tuns  (Current  Events),  sem' 
monthly,  $0  cents  a  year;  Ahimals,  monthly,$i  .m  a  vear;  and  Tu  Pkachcal  Tsach»' 
Also  Books  and  Aids  for  teachers.    Descriptive  cirrtikr 


-^«nthly,  }o  cents  a  year, 

«nd  -«t.lA»  fTM      E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO. 


61  E.  Ninth  Street  N^  Vnrb 


A  COD-SEND  TO  ALL  HUMANITY 


Invention  of  an  Ohioan  that  Guarantees  Health,  Strength,  and  Beauty  by  Nature's  Method 

and  Cures  Without  Drugs  all  Nervous  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  La  Grippe,  Neuralgia, 

Kidney  Troubles,  Weakness,  and  the  Most  Obstinate  Diseases. 

THOSE  WHO  HATIS  USED  IT  DEOI.AEE    IT  TO  BE  THE  MOST  BEMABKABI^E  INTIQOBANT  EYEB  PBODUCEB 

FOB  MAN,  WOMAN  OB  CHILD. 


An  inventive  geniiifl  of  Ginoinnati,  Ohio,  has 
Placed  on  the  market  a  sqaare  Quaker  Thermal 
Bath  Oabinet,  that  ia  of  great  interest  to  the 

SLblic,  not  only  the  rick  and  debilitated,  bnt  also 
ose  enjoying  health. 

Oor  recent  mvestigation  of  this  remarkable 
invention  was  so  very  satisfactory  that  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  indorring  the  same. 

It  is  a  sealed  compartment,  in  which  one  com- 
fortably rests  on  a  chair,  and  with  only  the  head 
c^otside,  may  have  all  the  invigrratins,  cleansing 
and  pnrifving  effects  of  the  mostlnxnrionsTnrkish 
bath,  hot  vapor  or  medicated  vapor  baths,  at 
home  for  three  cents  each,  with  no  posribility  of 
taking  cold,  or  in  any  way  weakening  the  system. 

A  well-know  phyticianof  Topeka  Kan.,  E.  L.  Eaton, 
MJD..  gave  np  hit  praotlre  to  tell  these  Bath  Cablneta. 
feeling  that  they  were  all  his  patlenu  needed  to  get 
well  and  keep  well,  aa  (hey  can*d  the  moat  obstinate 
dlieaaea.  often  when  his  medicine  failed,  and  we  un- 
derstand he  has  already  sold  over  600.  Another  physi- 
cian of  Chicago,  Dr.  John  C.  Wright,  foUowfd  Dr. 
Eaton's  example,  mo^ed  west,  and  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  selling  these  Cablnru.  If^ny  others  are  doing 
Ukewlse 

Hundreds  of  remarksblA  letters  have  b^en  written 
the  Inventors  from  those  who  have  used  the  Cabinets, 
two  of  which  referring  to 

BHEUMATISN  AND  LA  OBIPPE 

Win  be  interesting  to  those  who  suffer  from  these  dread 
maladies.  O.  K.  Lafferty ,  Covington.  Ky.,  writes :  **  Was 
eoDiDelledCoqnit  business  a  year  ago,  beingprostrated 
by  rhenmatlnn.  when  .vourCabinetoamf.  Two-weeks' 
use  of  Itentlrely  cured  me  and  have  never  had  a  twinge 
•tnoe.  My  doctor  was  much  astonlahed  and  will  re- 
oommand  them."  Mrs.  S.  8.  Noteman  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  wrttas  tliat  her  neighbor  used  the  Bath  Oabinet 


for  a  severe  case  of  la  grippe  and  cured  herself  entirely 
in  two  days.  Another  nelshbor cured  ecsemaof  many 
years*  standing  and  her  little  girl  of  measles.    A.  B. 


ttrlekland.  Bloomington.  Idaho,  writes  that  the  Bath 
Oatrtnetdld  him  more  good  in  one  week  than  two  years' 
doctoring,  snd  enrireif  cured  h^m  of  Catarrh,  gravel. 
kidney  trouble  and  dropsy,  with  which  he  had  been 
long  afflicted.  Hundreds  of  others  write  praising  this 
Oabmet.  and  there  •eema  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lo1lg-•ongh^for  means  of  curing  rheumatism,  lagrlppe, 
Brflgbt's  disease,  and  all  kidney  and  urinary  affecttuns 
has  boen  found.   The  ^ 

WKI<I«-KNOWN  OHBIWriAVt  HINISTEB, 

Of  Una,  8. 0..  Rev.  R.  B.  Peale.  highly  recommends  this 
Oabinet.  as  also  does  Krs.  Kendrloks.  Prlno.  of  Vassar 
OoBege;  Congressman  John  J.  Lents;  John  T.Brown. 
editor  of  the  Ohrlstian  Guide  j  J.  H.Errett.  editor  of 
the  Obrlstlaa  Standard;  many  lawyers,  physicians. 
ministers  and  hundreds  of  other  influential  people. 

BKDUOBR  OBESITY. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  inventor  euarantees 
that  obenty  will  be  reduced  5  lbs.  per  week  if  the«e 
hot  vapor  baths  are  taken  regularly.  Seientiflc  reasons 
are  brought  out  in  a  vary  InstrueUve  Utile  book  Issued 
by  the  makers.  Tow 

CUBE  BLOOD  AKB  SHIN  DISEASES*" 

The  Cabinet  Js  UMiueetionab^  the  best  thing  In  ttie 
world.  Ir  people.  Instead  of  fllllng  their  system  with 
more  poisons  In  taking  drugs  and  nostrums,  would  get 
iBfoa  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  and  sweat  out  these  poisons 
and  aaalet  Nature  to  aoi>  they  would  have  a  skin  as  dear 
and  smooth  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 

THE  OBEAT  FEATUBB 
Of  this  Bath  Cabinet  Is  tb%t  it  gives  a  Hot  Vapor  Bath 
that  opens  the  millions  of  pores  all  over  tiie  bodv. 


stimulating  the  sweat  glands  and  forcing  eut  by  na* 
ture^  method  all  the  Impure  salts,  adds  and-  effew 
matter,  which,  If  retained,  overwork  the  heart,  kidneys 
and  the  lungs  and  cause  disease,  debility  and  sluggish- 
ness. ▲  hot  vapor  Bath  instills  new  life  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  makes  you  feel  10  years  younger, 
wrth  thel>ath.  If  desired,  is  a 

HEAD  AND  OOMPIiEXION  STEABEB 

In  whteh  the  faee  and  head  are  given  the  same  vapor 
treatment  aa  the  body.  This  prodaces  the  most  wonder- 
ful results,  removes  pimples,  blackheads,  skin  eiup- 
tlons  and 


i^^k^rrTr^ 


CUBES  OATARBH.  ASTHMA,  AND 
MBONCHITIS. 

L.  B.  Westbrook.  Bewton.  Ia..  writes :  **  For  45  yeais 
I  have  had  catarrh  and  asthma  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  had  eaten  out  the  partition  between  my  nostribi. 
Drugs  and  doctors  did  me  no  good.  The  first  vapor  bath 
I  took  hel  ped  me  and  two  weeks'  use  cured  me  entir^ . 
and  I  hare  never  had  a  twinge  staoe." 
WHATETEB  WILIi  HASTEN  PEBSFIBA^ 

TION 
Everyone  knows,  is  beneflciaL  Turkish  baths,  mat- 
sage,  hot  drinks  stimulants,  hot  foot  baths,  are  .ill 
known  to  be  beneficial,  but  the  best  of  these  mei hodt 
beoome  crude  and  Insignificant  when  compared  to  th« 
convenient,  and  marvelous  earatlva  power  of  %h« 
Cabinet  Bath  referred  te  above.  The  Cabinet  is  known 
as  the 

SQUABE  OUAKEBFOIiDINOTHBBMAL 
Vapor  Bath  Cabinet,  madeonly  in  Cincinnati  O.  Thi* 
Oabinet,  we  find,  is  durably  aad  handsomely  m»d^ 
best  material,  is  entered  and  vacated  by  a  door  which 
opens  wide :  the  Cabinet  when  closed  Is  airtight  uad% 
of  the  best  hygienic  waterproof  cloth  rubber  Uned.  has 
a  strong,  rigid  steel  frame,  which  supports  It  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  Oabinet  is  larae  and  roomy  inside,  ha» 
oortalns  at  top  to  open  for  ooollng  off  Makers  fum  l«h 
a  good  aleohsil  stove  with  each  Cabinet,  also  valuable 
recipes  and  fbrmulas  for  medicated  baths  and  allmentt, 
as  well  as  plain  directions,  so  anyone  can  use  it  justaa 
soon  as  i^eoelved. 

Another  excellent  feature  is  that  It  folds  flat  in  one^ 
inehspaoeandmeybeenrrled  when  traveling.  Weighs 
bnt  10  pounds. 

People  don't  need  bathrooms  as  this  OaMnetmaT  ht> 
n«ed  in  anv  mom.  Thus  bathtub,4  have  beer  o|srarfl«H] 
si  tee  the  invention  or  this  cabinet,  as  it  gives  a  fa>a 


b^t^w  b«tb  for  all  cleanslnfr  pgri>oRMt  tban  soap  and 
wst£'r.  For  the  i^IcK  rooni  iCii  nilvaiitAKB'  are  at  ODoe 
app^rvDi  The  Cablntt  ti  aw  ply  larMi^  enough  tor  APy 
picrAoii.    There  hiiVfj  becii 

BO'CALI^ED  CABlNETg 

On  the  markt^t  Nit  th^y  wcrp  nnaatlif  Actory,  for  thtj 
bud  no  ricKir  and  Qo  inpp  krltn^'  framn,  bul  eltnply  a 
chuAp  Afffttr  to  puilJ  OD  a.Bd  on  uv<tr  th^^^rnd,  like  a  akJrt, 
MijhJwtiDif  the  body  loBiidden  emd  diioK**!''"!'^  chMoiteii 

Mf  t (ii^rstur«.  or  rnnde  wuh  11  biwcallfd  domr— dimply 

a  Pill  ur  iloor  to  cr* wi  i  hmuuli,  Ot  hrrd  were  mailf  wIed 
a  bulky  wcMidieo  frAiiiLS  wbLtfb  the  tie^tatiditKam  wltb' 
L  D  t  ti  e  Cab\ D e t  ^v irperl  g r at; k«d , and  ca uied  to  fall  apAr t, 
and  Rttoo  becom<^  wortblosft. 

After  I  nTP^jt  l^riLt  Loh,  we  can  lar  thai  t  lie  C^bluvtmade 
by  tht>  Clncilnoatj  i\rm.  Ia  the  oolv  practical  article  of 
Its  kJnd.  and  will  Luit  for  jvmt*.  The  tnakt^m.  ifu«rani«« 
It  t»  be  heitnr  more  Lvrnvcmiepc,  more  durable  than 
others  which  «hU  for  112.00  or  •i^CiO.  Tbla  CabLnet 
sat lsi)n  and  detl^bti  everr  uier^  ana  1  b 

MAKSR0  GUARANTEE  BEi^Ul'Te* 

Tbey  astert  fioiiltlvely,  and  Cbelr  Miai^mcBti  are 
bAckod  Uj  a  v*st  £i,riM»uiit  of  tr^itlniotiy  frnrn  per-ioii*  of 
InlluPDCf^i  that  th^'lr  i^.'kbiiiel  wilt  cure arrvuuR t7 ooblefl 
ttn  d  d  ebi  U  ty  i-  E  e  ar  t  tie  i»  ic  1  u .  pu  M  ty  [  b  «'  bb  -01  i  en  re  rb«u- 
maU^ni .  iTIie;  ufTer  §50  rEvirard  for  a  caic  ibai cauaoS 
ue  Telle  if  Pd- )  €  u  re«  w  omen,  's  trcm  blHi  U  v  rl  p  j?e,  flleep- 
k'AineAi'.obeilty,  Dcura|y;1a,  hpaduchea.  Kout,  Aclatl^* 
pilaff  dnipay.  blood  ain:l  skin  dUeaji«,  Uver  antJ  *'ldne>  , 
troubles-    Itwtl] 

CUIIB  A  HARD  COLD 

with  cue  batb.  and  br»it  up  all  9:^mptuiiiinr  lagrlppe, 
f&Tern.  pufiiimiiiDtai,  branchuld,  asthiua,  and  la  really  a 
bo  u j44ibuJ  d  ji  eces&Uy ,    1 1  in  t  be  laOHt 

CLEANSING  AWD  IKVIOORATING   BATH 

knowQ^  and  all  Iboi^ei^Djaf  Ifk  bealtb  sbouM  tibe  It  at 
least  otice  or  twice  a  week,  but  iC«  RTV^t  \mlM&  Hes  In 
ltd.  warvclou*  power  tn  draw  uutof  *be  ?ijftTem  the  Im- 
purines  lb  ii  iMiuft''  d  t^fpa^t!.  and  for  this  reuRoo  Ja  reaJly 
a  god  dendl  U*  Jtll  bupiaultj. 

now  TO  GET  ONE. 

hi]  our  roaders  wlio  want  to  eiijor  pi^eot 
lu^lth,  prevent  dii^ease.  or  ar^  nfflicted  should 
iia vt!  on©  of  theiie  rema rka bl e  t  a bi ne t».  The  price 
18  wonderrtiliy  low.  Space  prevents  a  detailed 
tltMcriptJon.  but  it  wilJ  bear  out  the  most  exacting 
demand  for  ilorability  and  curat  It  e  properties. 
Write  to  the  World  MannlaclnriiiMCo.JiMiaiVorld 
Building  Cincinnati,  U  ,  &nd  aek  them  to  eend 
^on  their  pamphlets  and  circulars  describing;  tbii 
1  □  V  e  n  t  itt  n .  Th t*  f  ey  d  ar  price  of  i  bi  s  Ca  bin^t  i*  $5. 
Head  Mieaming  Attachment,  if  [lt?»ired,  ti  extra, 
and  it  in.  indeed,  difflctilt  to  iniag'ine  ^here  otie 
could  invefit  chut  amount  of  noonej  in  auFthiuff 
else  that  yuaranteeaso  muohreal  geniune  health, 
Tijfor  and  rttrcimth. 

Write  tfwday  ffjr  full  information ,  or,  1  etter  HtiU^ 
order  a  rabinet.  Von  won't  be  deceived  or  dis- 
liplJointed,  aft  the  makers  ^tiarantee  twerj  Cab- 
inet, anfl  will  refund  your  mon^M',  after  SO  dA^a' 
use,  if  injt  ju.Mt  ail  reprefl»*ntMd  Th**y  are  reliable 
and  reniKjnsihle.  Capital,  t]00,OU(J.QOt  and  fill  all 
or<b  TU  iiv  stxin  aB  rereiTed. 

llon'tfail  to  Bend  fttr  booklet,  as  it  will  pru^* 
Terv  inUirefitinjf  reading. 

Tiii»  Cabinet  in  u  wonderful  fiwJler  far  agents, 
and  the  firm  ofiTerM  umrf^ial  inducements  to  good 
jeuts  "both  menanri  women— uptu,  reijaest 


PUBLISHERS,  M'FRS  OF   PvIOCr^TT^OV 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UlJtVE^  1  ^^IV  1 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  giTe  below  a  list  of  the  leading  firms  of  pablishers  of  school  books  and  mannfactnrers  of  school  snnplies  and  eanipment.  This  will  be  a 
ffreat  conTenienoe  to  sabsoribers  to  Thk  Jodbnal  in  sending  orders.  On  another  page  is  given  a  directory  of  the  leading  text-books,  carefully  classtflea. 
In  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  yon  will  get  special  attention  by  mentioning  Tat  Joubnal  every  time  yon  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

A.merloan  Book  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  Chicago,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 
Appleton  A  Oo.»  O.,      N.  T.  &  Chi. 
Baker  A  Tfc.ylor  Co.,       New  York 
Barnes  Co^  A.  8.  *• 

Harper  A  Brothers,  ** 

Jenkins,  W.  B.  *' 

liongmans.  Green  ft  Co.,      '* 
MaemUlan  A  Co. ,         N.  Y.  &  Chi. 
Maynard,  Merrill  A  Co.,  New  York 
The  Morse  Co.,  »• 

Pitman  A  Sons,  Itaae  '' 

Potter  A  Putnam,  " 

Rcrlbner's  Sons,  Chaa.,  ^* 

Bntler,  Sheldon  *  Co.. 

N.  Y..  Phfla.,  Cbloago 
UnlTerslty  Pnblltil&lng  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Olnn  A  Co.,  Boston,  N.  Y.,  ChJ. 
Heath  A  Co.,  D.  C. 

Boston.  N.  Y.,  Chicago 
Honghton,  Mifflin  A  Co., 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
T  B.  SheweU  A  Co. 
Prang  Edn.  Co.,  N.  Y..  &  Chi. 

Sibley  A  Backer.  Boston. 

Silver,  BnrdettftCo., 

Bos..  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Thompson,  Brown  A  Cck,  Boston 
nanagan,  A.  Chicago 

Weatem  Pub.  House,  '* 

Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston.  Phils. 
Idpplneott  Co.,  J.  B.  PhUadelphla 
McKay,  David, 
Sower  Co.,  Christopher       ** 
Williams  A  Bogers, 

Rocb.,  N.  Y.  A  Chicago 
Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
MUton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Ainsworth,  F.  F.  A  Co.  Chica«o 
Open  Court  Pub.  Co.  Ohlcago 

C.  H.  Nichols  A  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Oxford  University  Press.'  N.  Y. 
Scott,  Foresman  k  Co.  Chicago 
H.  P.  Smith  Pnb.  Co.      New  York 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

Hanuneti  Co. ,  J .  £«•  •  Bofli^on 

American  Seh.  Furniture  Co., 

Chicago 
01eott,J.M.  ^    nIy. 

HoUy  Silicate  Slate  Co., 
sr.  T.  Book  Slate  n.«.. 


Charts. 

Hammett  Co.,  J.  !«.,  Boston 

Sliver.  Burdett  A  Co. 
American  School  Furniture  Co.. 
Chicago 
Potter  &  Putnam,  New  York. 

Western  Pub.  House,  Chicago 
Franklin  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  & 
KeUogg  ft  Co.,  B.  L.,  N.Y  OhicaffO 
Tuck  A  Sons,  B.,  New  York. 

W  llUams  ft  Bogers,  Roch'st*r,  N.Y 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

Penn.  Pub.  Co.,  Phila,  Pa. 

Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

fluslc  Publishers. 

Dltson,  OUver  A  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
Novello,  Ewer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield.  Mans, 

School  Furniture. 

AmerlcanSehool  Fur.Co.,  Chicago 
Potter  ft  Putnam  Co.,  New  York 
J.  M.  Saud»r  Pbila.,  Pa. 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appleton.  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Century  Co..  ^* 

Idpplneott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phila. 

Merriam,  O.  ft  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

BloketU,  C.  I^,  Chicago 

Plasms,  riedals,  Badges,  etc. 
Hammett  Co.,  J.  L.,  Boston 

Am.  School  Furniture  Co.,      Chi. 

Oymnasium  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  O.  A  Co,,  New  York 
Nan  agansett  Machine  Co.. 

Providence,  B.  I. 

Kindergarten  Material. 
Hammett  Co.,  J.  li.  Boston 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Tbos.,  Chicago 

Schermerkorn  Co.,  J.  W.,  N.  x . 
MUton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mai«9. 
Prang  Edu.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago 
Hammacher,  Sfhlemm^r  ft  Co.. 

New  York. 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Hammett  Co.,  J.  li.  Boston 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  Li.  E.,        Boston 
Zlegler  A.  A. 

Buy  Sheerer,  New  York 

Elmev  A  Amend,  *^ 

Bausch  A  liomb,   Bochester,  N.Y. 
Bullock  A  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  lilfe 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Idfe  ^     New  York 

Maps,  Globes,  etc. 
Hammett  Co.,  J.  !«.  Boston 

Am.  School  Furniture  Co.Chicago 
Western  Pub.  House,  ** 

Oleott,  J.  M.  N.  Y.  Citv 

HoweU,  B.  B.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  ink. 
Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York; 

Olflott,  Jos.  ft  Sons,  ** 

Esterbrook  Pen  Oo.,  ** 

Favor,  Bubl  A  Co.  *" 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N. J. 
£.  Faber,  New  York. 

Carter  Ink  Co.,  Boston. 

Pencil  Sliarpeners. 

Hammett  Co..  J.  L.,  Boston 

Peckham,  LltUeftCo.,  New  York 
A.  B.  Blck  Co.,  Chlcaga. 

School  Supplies. 

See  also  Blackhnarde^  Book  Coven^ 
Charts,  Flam,  Maps,  Otohes,  BeOs, 
School  BUntJa,  Kindtrgesrien  MatW' 
ial,eU. 

Han&mett  Co.,  J.  !«•  Boston 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

Amerloan  School  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 
Oleott,  J.  M.,  '' 

Peckluini,Uttle  AOOii,  ** 

Sehermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.,       ** 
Andrews  Seh.  Fur,  Co.  N.  Y. 

H.  N.  Boos  N.  Y. 

ninerals. 

Howell,  E.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

E.  M.  Perry.  Maiden,  Mass. 

Heiman  Taylor  Art  Co.,        N.  Y.' 

J.  C.  Witter  Co. 

Braua  Clement  ft  Oo. 

Souie  ft  Co,  Boston 

W.  H.  Pierce  ft  Co,  ,, 

Records,  Blanks,  Stationery. 

Hammc»rt  Co..  .T.  L.,  Bostoo 


Oleott,  J.  M.  N.  T. 

Nat.  Blank  Book  Co., 

Bolyoke.  Maaa. 
Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 
MeShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Second  Hand  School  Booka. 

Hinds  ft  Noble,  New  York 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Albany  Tea«>hers*  Agency,  Albany 
Co-operatlTe,  Boston. 


Orrllle  Brewer  Teachers*  Agenoy 
Chicago 

Coyrlere,  Mrs.  N.  Y. 

Flsk  Teachers'  Agencies* 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 

Toronto,  Los  Angeles 

N.Y. 

KeUogg*s  Teachers'  Bureau  ** 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Alientown,  Pa. 

Sehennerhom  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 

Young-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.  *' 

Bobertson.  H.  N.   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pratt  Teachers*  Agency,        N.  Y. 

Interstate  Agency  Chicago 

Typewriters. 

Am.  WHtlng  Maoh.  Co..        N.  Y 
Wyokoir,  Sean&ans  ft  Benedict,  ** 
Densmore  Typewriter  Co.        ** 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
BUokenaderfer  Co. 

Suunford,  Conn,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 
Couch  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 

Emerson  Sehool  of  Oratory.Bost'ni 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  N.  Y. 
Teachers  College.  ** 

Eastern  111.  State  Normal, 

Charleston,  Bl. 
N.  E.  Conserratory  of  Music, 

Boston 
School  of  Pedag<»gy       New  Yore 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Hotels 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St,  I>enls 

Continental  Phils. 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it  is  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  tbere  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    A  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

^.  C.  SHAFER,  Manager. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 

Eastern  Office— 109  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Western   Office— 90  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


COMPOSITION  ^RHETORIC 

FOR  SCHCX)LS 

By  Robert  Herrick,  A.B.»  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  and  Lindsay  Todd  Damon*  A.B.,  In- 
structor in  English,  the  University  of  Chicago. 

OUTLINE. 

Part  I.  is  a  study  in  expression  itself ;  choice  of 
subject;  selection  of  material;  titles;  development; 
vocabulary  and  the  mechanics  of  the  sentence  and 
paragraph. 

Part  II.  considers  the  various  elements  of  Usage, 
including  chaptefrs  on  Improprieties  and  on  faults 
and  miscellaneous  errors. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  diction,  and  takes  up  the 
consideration  of  the  allied  subjects  of  DifiEuseness 
Tautology,  Redunancy,  etc.,  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  helpful  exercises. 

Part  IV.  treats  of  the  rhetorical  laws  of  the  sen- 
tence and  of  the  paragraph. 

Part  V.  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  com- 
position, the  various  kinds  of  composition  and  of 
literary  laws. 

Cloth,  476  pages,  with  full  Index  and 
Synopsis  for  Review.  Copies  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $i.oo« 

Teachers  who  desire  to  examine  this  book  with  a  view  to 
adoption  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  publishers. 


SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY, 

378^388  V&buh  Avcnite,  Chlcaro. 
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School^ournalI 


LORK-AfJDCHICACO- 


[Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  as  Mcond-class  matter.l 

Ptiblishid  Weekly  by 
E.   L.   KELLOGG   6k    CO.. 

The  Educational  Building, 

6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

267-269  Wabash  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Thb  School  Jouimal,  esuUished  in  1870.  was  the  first 
weekly  educational  paper  published  in  the  Unhed  States 
Durink  the  year  it  published  twelve  school  board  num- 
bers, tuUv  illustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
•anh,  with  cover,  a  summer  number  (one  hundred  twenty- 
four  pages)  <a  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September, 
a  Christinas  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling 
numbers  in  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  in  every 
state  and  In  neariy  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoLLAts  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Poreijgn  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  ya^,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wm  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Tns 
School  .(oukmal  as  an  advertising  medium  Is  unqoes- 
tioned.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  Its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
ft  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boaids,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  Ihe  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  columns. 


Literary  Notes. 

The  December  Critic  is  handsome.  The 
cover  is  ot  white  paper  and  bears  a  book- 
ish design  in  black  and  red,  made  by  Ever- 
ett Shinn.  The  same  artist  has  drawn  the 
frontispiece,  printed  in  color,  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  as  Robespierre.  Mr.  Shinn  made 
his  sketches  from  life.  Sir  Henry  is  rep- 
resented in  the  second  scene  of  the  second 
act,  where  he  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 


Strong 
Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott's 
Emubion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con- 
tains IfiiM  and  sodto,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  Ifs  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easUy  digested  ht  Justthinkhow 
much  of  it  there  is  in  milk,  as  cream. 

SeMTsEMlSiM 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  If  s  surprising  how  chil- 
dren thrive  when  ghfen  it 

Don*t  keep  the  children  ihing  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scotf  s  mul- 
flion  of  Cod-Uver  on  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Ume  and  Soda  wiU  do 
this  for  them. 

soorrrst  BoW^*(S«ifaci,  irl^York. 


Concorde  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
mob.  There  are  also  published  in  this 
number  the  words  and  music  of  the  famous 
Christmas  song,  **  Cantique  pour  Noel." 
A  portrait  of  Adolphe  Adam,  the  com- 
poser, is  given.  FollowiB|:  this  is  a  three- 
pa^e-poem,  **  The  Centuries  to  the  Cen- 
turies," bv  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Next 
comes  aclever  and  amusing  sketch,  *'Cupid 
and  the  Lady  Contributor,"  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Katherine  Pearson  Woods.  Fol- 
lowing Miss  Wood's  sketch  is  "Concerning 
Literature,"  by  Henry  B.  Hinckley  in 
which  the  author  reviews  some  recent 
books  of  **  mere  literature."  An  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Sir  John  E.  Millias'  Life 
and  Work "  is  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions from  that  painter's  brush. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  is  engaged 
upon  a  book  for  children  which  she 
will  call  TAe  Dream  Fox  Story  Book  and 
which  the  Macmillan  Company  will  pub- 
lish early  in  the  spring,  It  will  follow  in 
the  successful  series  which  already  in- 
cludes Tommy  Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts; 
and  Wabenoy  the  Magician, 

Via  Crucis  was  in  its  thirty-fifth  thous- 
and when  it  had  been  published  just  thirty- 
four  days. 

Genivieve  Tucker,  M.  D.,  author  of 
*•  Mother,  Baby  and  Nursery,"  contributes 
a  practical  suggestive  article  on  the  "Hy- 
giene of  School  Life "  to  the  December 
number  of  the  New  Crusade.  Dr.  Tucker 
tells  at  what  age  the  child  should  enter 
school,  what  are  the  essentials  of  the  hy- 
gienic school-room  and  school  building, 
what  exercise  he  needs  both  in  school  ana 
out  of  it  and  many  other  topics,  which 
parents  as  well  as  teachers  should  carefully 
consider. 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle's  new  book  on 
"  Child  Liie  in  Colonial  Days  "  has  eone 
into  its  second  edition  on  the  day  ot  its 
publication.  A  large  first  edition  was  taken 
up  some  days  before  it  was  issued  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  In  this  book  Mrs. 
Earle  has  followed  the  same  plan  which 
she  used  in  the  companion  volume  on 
"  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days "  namely 
that  ef  vivifying  the  social  life  of  the  col- 
onies by  means  of  hundreds  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  what  were  m  those  aays 
familiar  objects  of  child  and  home  life. 

The  books  of  the  season  really  worth 
knowing  about  are  discussed  in  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Book  Number  of  The  Outlook 
(December  Magazine  Number)  tinder  the 
three  general  heads  "  In  the  Field  of  Fic- 
tion," **  History  and  Biography,"  and 
"  Books  and  Art,"  while  the  same  issue 
contains  also  three  personal  literary 
articles,  "Weimar  and  Goethe,"  by  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie;  "  Reminiscences  of 
Thoreau,"  by  an  innate  of  Thoreau's 
family,  and  "  A  Visit  to  Jokai,"  by  Edward 
A.  Steiner.  All  six  of  these  articles  are 
illustrated. 

Richard  Carvel  is  now  in  its  twenty 
third  edition.  <  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  since  it 
was  published  June  i. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Cromwell,  which 
begins  in  the  January  Scribner*s^  is  to  be 
most  abundantly  illustrated.  A  corps  of 
artists  has  been  working  in  England  for 
many  months  preparing  the  original  draw- 
ings for  this  series.  Among  them  are 
Yohn,  Peixetto,  Lucas,  Shepperson,  Frank 
Craig,  and  McCarter.  Tne  best  collec- 
tions of  Cromwelliana  have  been  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  representatives  of 
Scribner's  Mageusine. 

The  Helping  Hand  Series,  a  Quarterly 
for  December,  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
It  contains  interesting  illustrations  ol  Ar- 
menian children  ana  youth.  It  is  edited 
and  published  by  Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


"  Unless  the  voice  sounds  cordiality, 
words  are  powerless;  unless  the  voice 
attest  self-confidence,  protestations  do  not 
convince ;  unless  the  voice  speak  sincerity, 
the  apology  is  useless.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  control  the  voice  to  a  re- 
flection of  that  phase  of  mind  and  mood 
which  we  desire  to  present.  When  we 
would  convince  people  of  our  efficiency  we 
must  not  permit  a  weak-kneed  voice  to 
8tafi:ger  under  the  words.  When  our  heart 
goes  out  in  warmth  and  affection  it  caa 
not  g^t  far  in  a  brass-lined,  iron-bound 
voice.  Conciliation  is  vain  when  the  voice 
rings  defiance. 

"  The  truth  is  that  most  of  us  are  always 
talking  thru  a  telephone.  The  honest  will, 
the  courteous  intent,  the  high  heart  of 
courage,  speaks  clear  and  sweet  and  strong, 
but  the  muffled,  wheezy,  creaky,  thin,  un- 
natural, colorless  result  at  our  lips  mis- 
represents us,  and  John  doesn't,  the  dress- 


Yi 


oure 


Gamblingl 


It'stoo  risky,  this 
gambling  with  your 
cough.  You  take  the 
chance  of  its  wear- 
ing ofF.    Don't ! 

The  first  thing 
you  know  it  will  be 
down  deep  in  your 
lungs  and  the  game's 
lost.  Take  some  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral and  stop  the 
gambling  and  the 
cough. 

"I  was  given  ^p  to  die  with 
quick  cfin sumption.  I  ran  down 
from  138  to  98  pounds.  I  mised 
blood,  and  never  expected  to  get 
off  my  bed  alive.  I  then  read  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  began 
its  use.  1  commenced  to  improve 
at  once.  I  am  now  back  to  my 
old  weight  and  in  the  best  of 
health.*' —  C  HAS,  E.  Hartkan, 
Gibbstownt  N.  Y.,  March  j,  1899, 


You  cm  now  get  Ayer's 
Cherry  Fectonl  in  t  25  cent 
size,  just  right  for  in  ordinary 
cold  The  50  cent  size  is  bet- 
ter for  bronchitis,  croup,  whoop- 
ing^ongh.  asthmt,  ind  the  grip. 
The  dollar  size  is  best  to  keep 
on  hand,  and  is  most  economicai 
for  long-standing  cases. 
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makernian  insists,  and  the  business  man- 
ager gives  the  other  fellow  the  job. 

'*  What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  The  diffi- 
culty is  almost  always  first  a  voice  habit— 
a  color  the  voice  has  taken  on  from  some 
prevailing  tint  in  our  life.  This  is  so  with 
almost  every  one.  This  stain  of  the  natural 
voice  color  is  not  voice  individuality ;  it  is 
a  modifying  of  voice  individuality,  an  ob- 
scuring of  it.  It  is  a  habit-^not  a  charac- 
teristic. It  must  be  gotten  rid  of. — From 
•  The  Evcry-Day  Voice,"  by  E.  V.  Sheri- 
dan, in  IVerner's Mmgagineiot  December. 

Picturesque  Manila  is  a  collection  of 
sixty  tull-page  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  of  Manila  together 
with  characteristic  scenes  of  the  interior. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Peters,  the  war  artist  of  Har- 
Per's  Weekly,  has  written  the  introduction 
and  furnished  several  sketches  for  the 
book.  It  is  published  by  R.  H.  Russell, 
New  York. 

Bird-Lore  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  for  De- 
cember announces  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  plan  in  self-educational  work  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  bird  students  who  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies  with  no  other  guide  than 
a  text-book. 

An  Advisory  Council  has  been  formed, 
composed  of  over  fifty  prominent  ornithol- 
ogists, residing  thruout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  wno  have  consented  to  respond 
to  requests  for  information  or  advice. 
Students  are  thus  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  an  authority  on  the  birds 
of  their  region,  whose  aid  will  materially 
simplify  the  problems  which  beset  the  be- 
ginner. 

Concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Terns 
or  *'  Summer  Gulls  '*  of  our  coasts,  the  de- 
mand for  which,  milliners  state,  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  a  writer  in  Bird-Lore  (The 
Macmillan  Co.)  for  December  remarks: 
'*■  Aigrettes  are  decorative,  ouills  difficult 
to  identify,  neither  bespeak  death,  and 
ignorance  may  lead  the  most  humane 
woman  into  wearing  either.  But  with  the 
Tern  no  such  excuse  exists,  and  the 
woman  who  places  its  always  disgustingly 
mutilated  body  on  her  bonnet  ooes  so  in 
deliberate  defiance  of  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and.  good  taste." 

Laird  &  Lee  have  in  press  **  Lee's  Amer- 
ican Tourist's  Map  of  Paris,"  an  accurate 
engraving  (24x30  mchesf,  in  four  colors, 
made  especially  for  them  and  embodying 
all  new  streets,  bridges,  etc.,  that  have  been 
added,  up  to  July  30  of  this  year,  to  the 
large  nomenclature  of  the  Parisian  thoro- 
fares.  Two  useful  and  original  features 
recommend  this  map.  The  first  is  that, 
under  each  of  the  4,000  names  the  exact 
pronunciation  is  given  in  sifch  a  clear,  easy 
manner  as  to  enable  any  person,  even  one 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  language, 
to  ask  nis  way  intelligibly  thru  Paris.  Tne 
second  advantage  of  the  map  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  unique  system  that  enables  the 
reader  to  locate  any  street  or  point  of  in- 
terest he  is  looking  for.  All  transportation 
lines  by  land  and  water  are  given,  and 
systematically  classified. 


At  the  Albany  station  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  raih-oad  there 
is  an  •Id  man  of  the  name  of  Booth,  who 
is  a  gate  keeper  and  calls  out  the  depart- 
ing trains.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  kind  men  in  the  world.  He  answers 
every  question  asked  as  pleasantly  and 
patiently  as  if  he  were  an  angel,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  many  thousands  of 
fool  inquiries  are  fired  at  him.  In  calling 
out  the  trains  he  does  not  shout  in  gutteraT 
doggeral-mutteral  which  nobody  can  un- 
derstand. He  never  raises  his  voice,  yet 
it  is  far-reaching,  and  his  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  are  so  distinct  that  every 
word  he  speaks  is  heard.  He  is  particu- 
larly good  to  women  and  children.  This 
is  a  fair  sample  of  his  calling  : 

"The   train  for  Schenectady,    Fonda, 


Amsterdam,  Little  Falls,  Utica,  Rome  and 
all  local  points  west  is  now  in  the  station 
on  track  No.  3;  it  will  leave  in  ten  minutes." 

After  a  minute  he  will  aspain  call  out : 
"It  there  are  any  women  with  children  here 
who  wish  to  take  the  local  train  west  they 
had  better  start  now,  to  save  all  hurry  and 
confusion.  The  train  leaves  in  ten  min- 
utes." 

Sometimes  he  calls  out :  "  Be  sure  to 
get  your  handbags  and  parcels  all  together, 
Qo  not  forget  anything." 

So  all  the  day  long  this  gentle  old  shep- 
herd looks  out  for  the  stray  sheep,  and  I 
tell  you,  on  a  not,  tiresome  day  such 
thoughtfulness  is  appreciated  by  the 
wearied  traveler.  The  only  roan  in  the 
United  States  who  approaches  him  is  the 

Eol iceman  under  the  car-shed  in  Colum- 
us,  Ohio.    He   is  an   angel  in  uniform. 
— New  York  Press, 


Interesting  Notes. 

Lyddite  Shells  and  their  EffecU. 

It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Joubert's  protest 
against  the  use  of  lyddite  shells  by  the 
British  is  not  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law,  for  that  does  not  forbid  the  use 
of  high  explosives.  The  international  con- 
vention in  St.  Petersburg  in  1868  adopted 
the  principle  that  the  useof  weapons  wnich 
"uselessly  aggravate  the  sunerings  of 
wounded  men  or  render  their  death  inevit- 
able "  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human- 
ity. 

Consequently  the  nations  represented 
there  agreed  to  renounce  the  use  by  the 
army  or  navy  "  of  any  projectile  of  a  weight 
below  400  grains  (a  little  less  than  a  pound) 
which  is  either  explosive  or  charged  with 
fulminating  or  inflammable  substances." 
The  magazine  rifle,  the  machine  gun,  high 
explosives  for  artillery  shells,  mines  and 
similar  inventions  for  carrying  on  war  are 
not  legislated  against,  but  solely  the  small 
explosive  bullet,  on  the  ground  that  the  ob- 
ject of  war  is  to  disable  the  greatest  num- 
ber possible,  but  not  to  render  recovery 
from  wounds  impossible,  or  to  increase 
their  severity. 

What  is  lyddite?  The  high  explosive 
thus  called  from  the  name  of  the  small 
Kentish  town  and  gunnery  center  where 
the  experiments  with  it  were  made  is 
^nothing  else  than  picric  acid  brought  into 
a  dense  state  by  fusion.  Picric  acid  is  a 
bright  yellow  substance   freely   used   in 


Peaceful  industries  for  ayeing  purposes, 
t  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  It  burns  vio- 
lently, and,  owing  to  the  tremendous  blast 
produced  by  the  explosion,  the  destructive 
effect  of  a  bursting  shell  filled  with  it  is 
some  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
shell  filled  with  powder. 

Common  shells  of  forged  steel  filled  with 
lyddite  are  used  with  six  and  nine  ai.d  two- 
tenths  inch  breech-loading  guns  and  with 
howitzers  also  with  four  to  six  inch  quick- 
firin|:guns.  All  lyddite  shells  have  per- 
cussion nose  fuses,  causing  them  to  ex- 
plode when  they  strike.  The  death-dealing 
effects  of  the  projectile  are  due  more  to 
air-concussion  than  to  the  wounding  effects 
of  the  flying  fragments.  In  other  words, 
in  the  case  of  a  lyddite  shell  bursting  in  a 
fi:roup  of  men,  the  greater  number  will  be 
killed,  not  by  pieces  of  the  shell,  but  by 
the  blow  of  the  suddenly  compressed  air. 

New  ProcesB  of  Hardening  Steel. 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Jr.,  who  inherits 
much  of  the  genius  of  nis  father,  claims  he 
has  invented  a  process  of  treating  iron  and 
steel  by  which  their  tensile  strength  and 
elasticity  are  increased  to  a  degree 
which  surpasses  the  Harvey  and  the 
Krupp  methods.  The  treatment  differs 
from  the  mode  now  in  vogue  in  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  iron  and  steel  is  pene- 
trated  regardless  of  its  thickness.  In  this 
way  the  metal  becomes  densely  solidified. 
Mr.  Edison  says  that  he  will  net  confine 
his  attention  to  armor  plate,  but  will  treat 
all  kinds  of  steel  for  commercial  purposes. 

To  Detect  an  Approaching  Steamabip. 

A  novel  method  of  detecting  the  sound 
of  a  steamship's  propellers  has  been  in- 
vented by  an  Italian.  He  has  made  an  ap- 
paratus which  is  a  variation  of  the  tele- 
phone. Several  transmitters  arc  sub- 
merged and  arranged  on  land,  or  to  point 
in  different  directions,  all  being  connected 
with  a  receiver  on  board  another  ship.  The 
direction  in  which  the  sound  is  louaest  in- 
dicates the  point  of  the  compass  in  wb'ch 
the  distant  ship  is  to  be  looked  for. 

A  Self-Propelled  Balloon. 

Some  remarkable  ballooning  has  been 
done  in  Paris  lately  by  M.  de  Santos  Du- 
mont,  a  Frenchman.  He  has  devised  a 
balloon  shaped  like  a  cigar  about  sixty-five 
feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  which 
has  a  basket  attached  to  it.    It  is  provided 


TIME'S    VJCI^UE 

Cannot  be  measnred  by  dollars. 
be  regained.   The 


Time  lost  can  never 


Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 


has  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  been  the 
recognized  leader  for  accaracy,  endurance  and 
trutliful  time  telling. 

The  World's  Standard. 

A  iiMehanfcal  wonder.  Elal"  Watche*  are  «old  by 
Jeweler*  everrwhere.  An  £l«in  watch  always  has 
the  word  "EUfla**  engraved  on  ike  worke—fnllj 
soaranteed.  Oar  new  booklet,  free  to  all  whowriMb 
will   Interest  you. 

National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


i^EJ^v  book: 

By  Bmtum  PouLMmoH. 


Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training. 

Bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  for  mothers  and  kindergartners  recently 
published. 

niLTON  BRADLEY  CO^  Springfield,  Hass. 


NEW  YORK, 

11  Eaat  16th  Bt 
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EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  USE 


Stewart  and  Coe*s 
First  Days  in  School 


S5  cents 


By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Associate  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Ida  Coe,  Brooklyn 

Primary  Schools. 

Provides  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and  writing. 
Designed  for  the  child's  use  from  the  very  beginning  of  school 
work.  Script  is  used  exclusively  in  the  first  half  of  the  book 
and  predominates  throughout.  While  the  lessons  are  interest- 
ing because  they  pertain  to  child  life,  their  simplicity  is  largely 
due  to  the  comparatively  small  but  carefully  selected  vocabulary. 
Numerous  and  beautiful  half-tones  and  colored  pictures. 

Aiken's  Exercises  in  Mind  Training 

$1.00 

By  Catherine  Aiken,  author  of  *^  Methods  in  Mind 

Training." 

Prevides  busy  teachers  with  exercises  for  developing  and 
^training  those  mental  powers  m«st  needful  to  the  student  in 
acquirmg  knowledge-material,  viz:  Quickness  of  Perception, 
Concentrated  Attention,  and  Memory.  Formulated  and  used 
by  the  author  with  wonderful  success. 


Powell  and  Connolly's  Rational 
Qrammar  of  the  English  Language 

oooento 
By  W.  B.  Powell,  A.M.,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Louise  Connolly,  M.  S. 

Presents  the  study  of  the  English  language  as  it.  exists  and 
shows  the  relation  element  that  characterizes  it  The  subject 
is  developed  naturally,  and  hitherto  puzzling  points  are  stated 
simply  and  clearly.  The  practical  side  of  the  study — correct 
forming  of  the  speech  of  the  pu^il — is  especially  emphasized. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  use  of  the  verb.  Every 
feature  of  this  book  has  been  thoroughly  and  successf idly  tried 
in  Washington  schools. 


5cott*s  Talisman 


OOoeintB 


Abridged  by  Julia  M.  Dewey,  Late  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Designed  for  school  and  home  reading,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  aumor's  most  celebrated  novels,  and  because  it  portrays 
so  accurately  European  life  during  the  middle  ages.  In  uni- 
form binding  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  same  series. 


TVodters  are  cordiaUy  inoited  to  send  price  in  stcanps  and  receive,  postpaid,  copies  of  any  of  these  notMe  books. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COHPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA    .  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


iJ^f^ 


/i^^  't^uJ^ 


Used  in  more  CoUeges,  Schools,  and  EdtietJUionaZ  Institutions  than  any  other  pencil 

made*^  Samples prompUy  maUed  on  reqtiest,  when  THB  JOTJMNAJL  is  men^ 

tioned  and  16  cents  in  stamps  accompany  the  request. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 


jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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GILLOn'S  NEW  FINE-POINTED  PENS 

For  Unshaded  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


January  20, 1900 


O^ICIAL  KM 


1066  BboIBTBT. 


1007  ASBOWHXAD. 


1066  OmouL^ 
BapecUU,  Smooth  ud  Dnr*ble.  The  Be.t  Results  at  the  Least  Expense 

Samples  and  Classification  Circular  sent  on  Application 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,      -      -       9UoIm  Street;  New  York 


PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO., 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  irtU  pay  you  to  get  our  SPECIAL   PRICES  and  compare   samples,  before 

ordering  elsewhere. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  63  E.  8tb  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


SSTABU8HKO  laOt. 

EiriER  &  AliEIND, 

205«2iJ    Third   Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 


Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratoiy  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, specisd,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


KM 


ZRTBBLnfXAB. 

HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK'S 

Good  type-Well  Printed-Pine  Pfcper-Half- 

Leather  Bindinar-doth  ffidee-Prioe  Reduced 

iQ  tl.60,  pos^Mdd.    Send  for  sample  pages 


TRANSLATIONS , 

iffKAm.  


ZJTXBAIi. 

THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Introdnotions-New  Type- 
Good  Paper-WeU  Bound-Convenient  for  the 
Pocket-Prioe,  postpaid,  GO  cents  each. 


a^^cJT  }  David  McKay,  P«Mfahef,  ^022  Market  St..  PhUadelpfea, 

HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


B.  L. 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fuUy  describing  about  400 
ot  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils;  in  fact*  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


HMdstf  la  ewfy  None  md  Sohool. 


N«v«r  breaks  the  potat.   nttt^rvM  t^a 
«  MadeonlybyA.B,DICICCOnPANY/ 

U1-H4  Uk.  ■!.,  ChU-^   ^  41  ■— -  H.,  1^  T«a. 


KBLLOQQ&  CO.,  Bducatlonal  Publishers,  61 


J^EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com 
municating  with  advertisers. 


iVlU01\^      High  Schools.) 
CHROMATIC  DRILL  CHART 

S?flt  ^^9'  'J  ?  ^^^  I  By  the  dozen, :  :  4  cents 
By  Qie  hundred,  3  cents  I  By  the  thousand,  2  ^IS 

Address  Kiss  8AKA  L.  DUVimiG, 
138  W.wth  Street,  Hew  Terk  City 


"KOH-I-NOOR" 

DRAWING  PENQLS. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Te  more  thoroughly  introduce  the  famous  "  KOH-I-NOOR  " 
Pencils  to  Drawing  Teachers  and  Pupils,  we  have  prepared  a 
limited  number  of  School  Sets,  which  we  wUl  supply  on  receipt 
of  the  amounts  as  noted  herewith : 

Haidiomo  Box  of  5  Ponclls,wlth  Thimb-Uoksand  Ribbor.  40o 

"  "         7         «  u  ,       'j^^ 

Where  one  dozen  or  more  sets  are  ordered  at  a  time  a 
discount^of  ten  per  cent  will  be  allowed.  ' 


L*  &  C  HARDTMUTH, 

VIENNA  AND  LQNDCm   ; 


Axxucuui  Omoa 

MA  Wert  Hooston  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Child-Iarld  Series. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
FIVE  CENTS  EACH 

We  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  litUe  book, 

win  »?'^  r^'^J^ir^''*  ^"^ «  *•"*»  "  ""V-  Most  of  them 
^1  be  on  Natare  Subject*,  but  number  maybe  expected  on 
literature  and  other  subjects.  Each  contains  3*  pages  in  lar« 
ype  nicely  illustrated,  and  pleasingly  written.  They  enaWe 
the  chUdren  to  be  supplied  with  the  best  reading  matter  at  a 
very  small  cost 
The  numbers  as  far  as  planned  are  as  follows : 

No.  I— Pussy  Willow  and  Wake-Robin. 

No.  2— The  Spring  Beauty  and  the  Anemone. 

No.  3— The  Squirrel  and  His  Home. 

No.  4— Bittcrcress  and  Roses. 

No.  5— The  Story  of  a  Beehive. 

No.  6— The  Golden  Rod  and  Aster. 

No.  7— Stories  About  Birds. 

No.  8— Christmas  Stories. 

No.  9— Hiawatha  and  ib  Author. 

The  above  are  aU  for  second  and  third  grades.  Othef 
numbers  are  in  preparation.  Include  this  series  on  your  lis- 
for  supplementary  reading.  •     " 

Teachl™' s!„H  f^*^*"..?"''"'''''"  °'  ^'^  ^  Aids  fo, 
Teachers.    Send  for  new  illustrated  descriptive  catalog 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Eduoliond  PiMUiSn^ 
61  East  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 


Sttperti _ 

in  High  School  Prinoipalships,  GoUogre 
Teachers,  Superrisors,  Specialists 

Send  for  our  14i-paflre  catalogue  and 


VACANCIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  ^  ^ 
Poar  Soperlotoadenctof,  Sjooo  to  $4Soc 
teM  Prliiolpal«liiiw,  $700  tofijoo.    Also 

ofall 

handlboolcr  Ad£eB8 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  ifflAJditonnmBidg..  Chicago. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS^  AGENCIES 

8Bin>  TO  AHT  or  TBSBB  AJ>J>VEBBEB  TOB  AOXNOT  XANUAli,  FRBB. 

4  A^bortonFL,  Boston,  Mass.  878  Wabaah  Ay.,  Chicago,  HL  166  Fifth  Ay.,  New  York  City,  N.T. 
m  KingSi.West,  Tordiii6,Gan.  780  Cooper  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  laoOanott  Bldg., San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1B05  Fa.  Are.,  Washington,  D.C.  414  Oentnrr  Bldg. ,  Minneapolis.  615  Stimson  Blk. ,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


HARLAW  P.  FREWCH,  IWanager,        24  State  St.,  Albany,  H.  Y. 

/'The  Best  is  the  Most  Economical/' 

This  is  more  true  of  Teachers'  Agencies  than  of  any  other  line  of  business.  The  15th  Year 
fiQO]loff«lieAl<0JI»TT]SAOHKB8  AOBMCY,  Centnil  Musi'  ^aU.  Cliloairo,ffiTe8  yon  actual 
reMdts  and  not  glittering  generalities.  Send  postal  card  for  it.   Address,  C.  J.  ALBEBT,  Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


ESTABIJSHSD  1866. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.  Becommends  skilled  teach- 
ers in  all  departments.  Informs  parents  of  snitable  schools. 


Combliied  Management : 
p.  V.lHUYSSOON,  ) 

{Lat0  cf  Ftak  Ageney.)     V  Props 
JOHN  C.  BOCK  WBLL.  ( 

3  Bast  14th  Street,  New  York. 


»UJL>13H:I\   VAO^JNOIJKM 


ARE   READILY  SUPPLIED   BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kelloggs  Bureau. 

H«  S.  KELLOaO,  rianager,  6i  East  Ninth  Street. 


XSTABUSHEI^  TBI  YEARS. 
Telephone  Bo,  3493-I8th  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SEND  FOB  CATALOOOE. 


and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


J.  W.  SCHBRMERHORR  h  CO., 
o  Bast  lAth  Street, 


Bew  York. 


THE 

Kellodd  System  »>  Deportmem  Records 

AN  AID  TO  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Whatever  concerns  the  government  of  your  school  is  sure  to  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  you.  If  all  questions  of  discipline  could  be  eliminated  your  cares  would  be 
much  fewer.  They  may  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  if  you  will  try  our  new  Deportment 
Records.    They  will  accomplish  this  result :  .   .     j       u-  . 

1.  Because  they  furnish  an  exact  record  of  the  pupil's  misdeeds,  which  neither 
he  nor  his  parents  can  get  away  from.  .  •  ,  1 

2.  Because  the  result  of  Dad  behavior  is  fixed  and  certain,  and  known  to  the 
pnpiL 

3.  Because  he  knows  that  continuance  in  wrong-doing  must  bring  the  definite 
record  to  the  knowledge  of  principal  and  parent. 

4.  Because  an  effort  at  improvement  receives  due  recognition.  ,    ,      .   , 

5.  Because  the  new  teacher  gets  important  knowledge  Irom  the  record  about  the 
individuals  of  her  class.  ...  ... 

Here  is  the  point  and  it  is  an  important  one.  The  boy's  memory  is  short—espe- 
cially about  his  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  He  is  troublesome  or  disobedient 
to-day,  is  scolded  or  punished  for  it,  and  forgets  it  to-morrow.  If  you  tell  him  at  the 
end  of  a  month  that  he  has  been  disorderly  fifteen  days  out  of  the  twenty,  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  not  believe  it,  and  quite  likely  he  will  be  entirely  sincere  m  saying  so. 
Now  the  Deportment  Record  shows  his  conduct  in  black  and  white.  He  can  t  get 
away  from  it.  It  convicts  him  of  his  misdeeds  every  time  he  looks  at  it.  And  the 
principle  it  is  based  on  is  a  good  one.  His  being  sent  to  the  princii)al  or  superinten- 
dent IS  not  spasmodic,  depending  on  the  whim  of  the  teacher ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
fixed  amount  of  bad  behavior.  He  gets,  too,  due  recognition  for  efforts  toward  good 
behavior.    The  whole  plan  is  based  on  principles  that  are  universally  accepted  as 

There  are  used  in  the  system  two  books— a  Blotter  and  a  Ledger,  and  Individual 
Cards.  The  cost  of  introducing  it  for  a  year  is  $1.10  per  class  as  follows :  Blotter,  20c. 
Ledger,  30c;  100  Cards  with  Manila  Envelopes,  60  cents.  .  ,  x  «  • 

Sample  pages  of  books  and  sample  of  the  card  sent  on  application  with  full  in- 
formation. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  PuWishers,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


AHIKICU  A>D  rCfKHSI 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

IntrodTices  to  CollesesJBchools. 
Superior  Professors,  FrmcipaL,  — 
TQtorB,and  Governesses,  for  everr  _ 
ment   of  Instmotion;    Becommends 
Sohooli^  to  Parents.   Call  on  or  address 
Mba.  M.  J.  YouKG-Fnxm>x, 

American  and  Foreign  Teadhers*  Agenojt 

28  Umiok  Squabb,  Bxw  Yobx. 


TO  GET  AHEAD 

in  the  business  world  yon  must  hare  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  your  work.  Yon  study  at 
home  dnring  leisure  hours,  and  we,gnantBtee 
to  fit  yon  fora  respon8ible,hi^h-sa]ariedposi- 
tion  ihrongh  the  best  course  m  the  world  of 

BDUCATION  BV  MAIL 
in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam,  Ifining  and 
Civil  Engineering:  MetaUnrgy,  Art,  Ax«Jbi. 
tecture,FraotiMd  Newspaper  work,  English 
Branches,    Stenography, 
Machine  Design   and   Me- 
chanical Drawing.    Low 
Trice:  easy  terms,    scnt/rte 
to  th(m  Who  enroa  now,  a 
com  pte(e  drawing  outnt  worth 
ill.lO,  or  other  premiums. 
Mention  subjects  interested 
in  when  writing  to  The  Unit- 
ed Oorresvoadeaoe  Scheels, 

.154-664<  Fifth  Are.,  N«w  York, 
fot  catalogue  No,  134. 


TEACHERS  V AlTED  era.   Teachers'  Ageneiea  of 
America,   WaahTD.a 


T1!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Becommends  coUeffe  and  normal  graduates, 
specuilists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Advises  parents  aboat 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avsnub,  New  York. 

INTERSTATE 
TCi^CHERS'   ASSOCIATION 

Professors,  Principals,  Kindergartners,  ^inde 
and  Special  Teachers  furnished  toColleges, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboabit  M.  Puttlajii), 
Manager,  8S»  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


Wall  riaps 

Habenidit-Sydow 
VJ;\  Physical,    «        « 

jf^^^  Bxcetolor  Series,  4i 

Political  Maps.    %. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Geographical 
AffUances, 

J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY, 

(The  School  Sopply  Homo) 

353  Washlni^ton  St«,  BostoiL 

70  Fimn  A^u.,  Nmw  Yomx, 


COLUMBIA  UNIVEBSITy,-NBW  Yobb  Oitt. 

The  prof  essional  school  of  Columbia  Unirenity 

for   the  trainini[  of   general 

^         ,  teachers,   supernsors,  priiKd- 

iL6flCD€t5  IMds,  superintendents,  and  m^ 

Z  Ti,  stmotors  in  normal  schools  and 

dOllCOC     colleges. .  Open  to  both  sexes. 

\irv44wvw     p^j^o%gi^  und  scholardiipB 

amounting  to  $6,760  annually. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
JAMES  E.  BUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favsr  by  moa- 
tisning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating wit^  advertisen. 


Entering  on  the  year  1900,  we  are  ready  to  supply 


—  t5l{^S?5?fn?K^ 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS. 


in  great  variety,  of  first  quality,  and  at  prices  not  advanced.    Make  your  requisi- 
tions»  or  ask  stationer.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  C0.»  ^^'^"JL^^^ 
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SUPERB 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


Ol\r£.y  J>IJCBCtT  VKAr£:it  li^OllTB  BETWEBH 

UEWTTORK,  CHARLESTON  &  JACKSONVIILE 

SAILING    TROM 


thre:e 

SAILINGS 
WEEKLY 


W?n  F,  C  LYDi;  &  CO..  General  Agents. 

TbeoM  EBeKTMmc  Mm46tn.  5  BowirNC  Green,  New  York. 


wmm^i^imssfsisssssssm&si' 


Titii  ii  H 

FLY'S 
FOOT 

cute  bf  Lhr  [KaaUiKtt 

Imiructf  VF  ihMif* 
wlikh  vrayt  be 
cjUmined  by  any 
etH  with  lhi» 


A  First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 

And,OutfIt  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


Ju«t  the  Thins  for  Winter  Evenhigt 
as  well  as  SuQinier  Afternoons 

An  fnexhausUbk  mine  of  amusement  «ad 
informailon  for  young  vtA  old  Easy  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  'results.  "  One  may  use  the 
■Bieroacope  a  lifetime  and  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice.** 

Outfit  consists  of  microscope  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly*s  wing. 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus* 
trathig  tjdbo  common  microscopic  obiecu. 
glass  slides.r  and  covers  for  mountmg  objects 
forceps,  etc 


BAU5CH  ft  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
RochcMcr,  N.  Y.. 

Magnlftesitodiamcirri  (31.400  tinMsK         NBW  YORK  OTV 


Educational  Foundations^ 

for  1899- 1 900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetings 
and  for  individual  study.  Its  field  will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 

PEDAGOGY  GENERAL   CULTURE 

For  the  last  year  in  the  century  the  course  will  cover 

IPtm   OENTURY   ^EDAQOQY  tOTM   OENTURY   HiSTORY 

tOTH    OENTURY  UTERATURB 

Those  two  great  books,  Hughes'  "Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  and  Hughes'  '*How  to 
Keep  Order,"  will  be  published  complete  in  one  number.  For  terms  and  samples,  address 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


TIMJS*S    VJCI^UE 

Cannot  be  measnred  by  dollars.   Time  lost  can  never 
be  regained.   The 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch] 

has  for  over  a  third  of  a  centary  been  the 
recognized  leader  for  accoracy,  endorance  and 
truthful  time  telling. 

The  World's  Standard. 

A  meohanloal  wondar.  Elcln  Wntchea  are  sold  bj 
Jttwelers  •vernrhero.  An  £l«in  watch  alwajra  has 
the  word  ''Clcln"  encraved  on  the  worka— folly 
guaranteed.  Our  new  booklet,  free  to  all  whowritib 
will   Intereat  joo. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Is  the  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  bodily,  men- 
tal and  nervous  exhaustion. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  illness 
it  acts  as  a  wholesome  tonic,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  qniets  the 
nerves  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Oenidne  bean  name  Hoboiqed's  on  wrapper. 


O  CAMKliA  la  worth  owning  or  oalng  vnlfss  It  Is 
equipped  w  Ith  a  good  lens.  Oar  lenses  are  famous, 
and  nave  glren  our  Oameras  an  euTlable  reputa- 
tion. The  more  ezpenslTe  grades,  containing  the 
Turner  Reloh  lenses,  are  perfection.  In  oonstmctlng 
KORO%A  •  the  greatest  care  Is  used  and  aU  the 
modem  features  are  adopted— patent  focussing  back, 
new  KoTona  shutter,  new  Iris  dlaphrsgmi  focussing 
rack  and  plnloa,  etc 

▲itenilon  Is  caUed  this  month  to  the  N  OR'*1IA» 
Kerlea  I .  which  te  a  marTcl  in  price  and  flnlslu  Tbis 
4zft  Oamera  is  fitted  with  Instantaneous  symmetrical 
lens  has  time.  Instantaneous,  and  bulb  exposures.  Iris 
diaphragm,  and  polished  mahoaeny  finish.  The  price, 
including  plate-holder  and  leather  carrylng-caae.  Is  fKL 
We  ihoMld  like  to  tend  you,  FREE,  a  oafa- 
logue  of  A  LL  our  Cameriu .    W9iU/orit. 

GUNDUCH  OPTICAL  COMPANY*^^' 
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Tlie  Educational  Influence  of  Art. 

By  ProfeMor  M.  V.  (ySmA,  UniyerBity  of  WiBCdnaiiL* 

The  value  of  art  in  education  and  society  depends  upon 
a  few  f umdamental  principles  of  human  nature.  In  the 
first  place  man,  as  Jhe  scientists  say,  is  an  imitative  ani- 
mal He  Is  constantly  reproducing  in  his  own  conduct 
the  activities  of  those  about  him.  Thus  people  imitate 
the  facial  expressions,  the  peculiar  manner  of  gesture, 
and  walk,  and  speech  of  their  associates.  And  when  one 
copies  in  this  way  his  friend  for  any  length  of  time  his 
conduct  comes  to  resemble  that  of  his  friend.  His  char- 
acter has  really  been  shaped  by  his  modeL 

Imitation  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  chfldren 
espKBcially.  Most  of  the  activities  of  the  young  are  imi- 
tative.   Whatever  they  behold  their  ^^rs  do  they  copy. 

Infhiciiocd  by  iiumimatc  Obfecb. 

Not  only  people  but  inanimate  objects  influence  human 
life  thru  suggestion.  One  looking  at  a  beam  out  of 
plumb,  for  instance,  will  be  distressed  by  it.  He  will  try 
to  adjust  himself  to  it,  and  he  will  sub-consciously  be 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  imitation  in  order  to 
preserve  his  own  equilibrium.  Investigations  in  psycho- 
logical laboratories  show  that  different  forms  exercise 
varied  influences  upon  vital  function.  Some  forms  deepen 
respiration,  quicken  heart  action,  and  have  a  general 
beneficial  effect  upon  life.  They  heighten  the  tide  of  he- 
ing.  Other  forms  depress  the  vital  functions.  They  ex- 
ert an  unfavorable  ii^uence  upon  life.  So  with  colors. 
Some  stunulate  the  organism,  urging  it  on  to  greater  ac- 
tion ;  while  others  are  soothing,  and  still  others  are  posi- 
tively oppressive. 

Now  those  qualities  of  things  that  heighten  the  tide  of 
life  we  call  beautifu],  and  we  strive  to  perpetuate  them, 
to  keep  in  contact  with  them.  Mind  and  body  are  both 
benefited  by  contact  with  what  is  beautiful.  Those  at- 
tributes of  objects  which  depress  life  we  denominate  ugly, 
and  we  seek  to  avoid  them.  They  are  injurious  to  mental 
and  physical  health. 

Effects  of  environment 

There  is  an  environment  of  representation  as  there  is 
an  environment  of  concrete  realities,  and  the  one  has 
some  such  influence  upon  conduct  as  the  other.  A 
face  in  a  picture  will  influence  one,  altho,  perhaps,  net  so 
forcefully  as  that  face  in  life.  I  recently  presented  a 
number  of  faces  expressing  different  emotions  to  several 
adults  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  observers  repro- 
duced in  their  own  faces  the  expressions  of  the  one  they 
observed.  Joy  begot  joy,  sorrow  produced  after  its  own 
kind,  and  so  thruout  the  whole  list  of  emotions.  The  law 
18  dear.  One  cannot  look  upon  a  face,  in  life  or  in  repre- 
sentation, without  imitating  what  he  sees,  and  then  there 
will  be  awakened  in  his  own  mind  the  emotions  existing 
in  his  model.  There  is  a  sort  of  identity  of  object  and  sul^ 
ject  in  imitations.  The  imitator  molds  himself  upon  that 
which  is  presented  in  all  forms  of  life  about  him,  whether 
existing  in  the  concrete  or  only  in  artistic  reproduction. 

We  can  s^  then  the  tremendous  importance  of  art  for 
education.  Society  wishes  its  young  to  develop  unselfish 
moral  character ;  and  education  must  provide  means  and 
methods  for  accomplishing  this.  By  surrounding  children 
with  the  best  art  it  is  possible  to  mold  their  lives  upon 

*  Synopsis  of  a  lecture  before  a  recent  convention  of  the  Wis- 
consin Statt^Teachers*  Association. 


noble  models.  Art  seeks  to  reproduce  and  makeperpetual 
the  best  in  the  world.  Further  than  this^  it  presents  the 
ideal  conceptions  of  men  whieh  become  potent  agendes 
in  stimulating  growth.  One  gaang  upon  innocence  caiH 
not  but  be  kifluenced  thereby.  His  personality  stretches 
up  to  this  as  a  model.  So  there  is  greater  opportunity  in 
art  for  influencing  conduct  wholesomely  thim  in  nature 
or  even  in  the  concrete  social  environment  as  it  exists  for 
many  children. 

The  Modeb  SheuM  Be  SCm  j. 

It  should  be  recognized,  tho,  that  a  beautiful  personal- 
ity in  the  life  will  infiuence  a  child's  conduct  more  than 
it  can  when  presented  in  a  picture.  It  is  of  vital  import- 
ance then  that  the  strongest  individuals  in  the  commun- 
ity should  become  the  models  for  the  young  who,  without 
f  lul,  will  gA)w  like  those  with  whom  they  associate  in  the 
early  years. 

The  kind  of  art  ahready  spoken  of  relates  to  represen- 
tation of  the  environment.  But  there  is  an  art  which 
deals  with  things  and  which  might  be  eaUed  manual  art 
It  seeks  to  make  over  natural  forms  so  that  they  embody 
an  art  ideal  And  this  is  the  most  unportant  phase  of 
art.  There  is  not  an  object  man  touches  but  that  he 
modifies  to  realize  some  aesthetic  conception.  This  must 
have  a  profound  significance  in  human  life.  There  must 
be  an  sedthetie  end  toward  which  mankind  is  struggling, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  transform  aU  objects  as  they  are 
found  in  their  native  state  in  the  attempt  to  realize  this 
end. 

The  value  of  this  aspect  of  art  is  especially  marked 
when  the  Child  becomes  a  creator.  We  cannot  overesti- 
mate the  infiuence  upon  the  child  of  transforming  a  piece 
of  wood  ix  iron  into  a  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time 
useful  object.  Day  after  day  he  strives  to  attain  his 
SBSthetic  conception  and  this  work  must  influence  his 
whole  being.  This  work  not  only  develops  patience  and 
persistence,  but  the  whole  being  becomes  iMJjusted  per- 
manently to  concrete  ideals  of  the  beautifuL 

It  happens,  fortunately,  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
care  nature  takes  in  fashioning  a  human  being;  that  What 
is  best  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Aesthetic  in  life  is  most 
advantageous  in  the  development  of  the  entire  being. 
This  is  especially  true  in  this  connection,  since  in  the 
early  years  a  child  must  be  active  with  his  hands.  The 
mind  of  the  child  develops  in  the  measure  that  it  is  called 
into  play  to  direct  the  hands.  The  early  training  of  the 
young,  then,  must  be  principaUy  of  a  manual  character, 
and  this  gives  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  the  aes- 
thetic ideals  involved  in  the  child  becoming  a  creator  of 
aesthetic  objects. 

Art  and  Utility. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween Irt  on  the  one  side  and  utility  and  science  on  the 
other.  It  is  said  that  art  should  exist  for  its  own  sake. 
But  this  can  have  no  meaning.  The  aesthetic  must  be 
useful ;  it  is  simply  one  phase  of  the  useful.  In  an  older 
day,  it  is  true,  art  busied  itseff  with  fantastic  creations^ 
but  these  times  are  forever  past.  What  we  now  need  is 
the  useful  presented  in  an  artistic  way.  We  need  to  make 
artist-artisans.  Modem  mechanical  methods  make  it 
eacy  to  supply  the  physical  needs  of  man,  but  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  our  artistic  appreciation.  The 
problem  of  unemployed  labor  would  be  solved  in  a  measure 
if  workmen  were  at  the  same  time  artists.  Education 
should  develop  art  appreciation  in  the  young  and  the 
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power  of  devdoping  the  artistic  side  of  the  materials 
they  work  upon. 

So,  too,  there  is  no  conflict  between  art  and  science. 
Art  simply  interprets  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
hopes  and  ideals  the  facts  of  science.  Art  is  more  than 
science,  but  it  can  never  be  independent  of  science.  A 
true  artist  must  know  the  world  as  it  is,  and  his  inter- 
pretations must  ever  be  truthful  to  fact.  He  must  sim- 
ply discern  what  nature  means  to  man,  what  she  is  strug- 
gling toward  and  portray  what  he  finds  so  that  it  may  be 
a  stimulus  and  a  solace  to  his  fellows. 


Aspects©!  Current  Educational  Thought. 

.  By  Supt  Thomas  M.  Baluet,  Springfield,  Mass. 
(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Education  and  Life. 
Eiducational  thought  has  been  greatly  modified  in  re- 
cent years  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Industrial, 
economic,  and  social  conditions  demand  that  it  shall  con- 
nect more  closely  with  life  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  educational  problems  too 
much  as  if  education  were  a  process  completed  in  schools, 
and  we  have  largely  ignored  the  fact  that  it  continues 
thru  life.  The  school  should  connect  so  closely  with  life 
that  the  education  which  it  begins  may  be  continued  af- 
terwards by  the  environments.  The  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education  than  either  the  secondary  schools  or 
the  colleges  have  given  in  the  past  does  not  spring  wholly 
from  mercenary  motives  but  is  prompted  by  a  true  edu- 
cational instinct ;  and  to  appreciate  it  fully  we  must  re- 
•  vise  our  theories  of  educational  values.  Hitherto  'in  all 
discussions  of  such  values  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  education  of  the  school  is 
afterwards  continued  by  the  conditions  of  life,  and  yet 
this  is  a  fundamental  question.  A  study  may  have  a  very 
high  educational  value  as  a  mere  mental  discipline  while 
it  is  being  taught  in  school,  but  may  not  connect  directly 
with  anything  which  comes  in  the  after  life  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  so  have  on  the  whole  a  lower  educational  value 
than  another  study  which  furnishes  less  discipline  in 
school  but  connects  with  the  after  life  of  the  stu- 
dent in  such  a  way  that  the  development  which  it  begins 
continues  thru  life. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  educational  value  of 
the  traditional  classical  curriculum  is  distinctly  lower  and 
that  of  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  school  distinctly 
higher  than  is  commonly  assumed.  Whilst  the  rapid 
growth  of  technical  education  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  demands  of  our  industries,  it  comes  also  as  a  response 
to  a  real  educational  need.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  assume 
that  because  a  particular  study  has  a  high  practical  value 
it  must  necessarily  have  a  low  disciplinary  value.  The 
truth  is  quite  the  opposite ;  viewed  by  its  effect  on  the 
entire  life  of  the  individual,  the  most  practical  study,  as 
a  general  rule,  has  the  highest  educational  value.  Edu- 
cational thought  has  distinctly  broadened  by  a  recogni- 
tion, even  if  only  partial,  of  this  fact. 

Hannonious  Developmlnt  a  Mistaken  Ideal. 

It  has  been  the  accepted  theory  for  many  years  that 
the  aim  of  education  is  the  harmonious  development  of 
all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body.  If  the  term  "harmo- 
nious development"  has  any  definite  meaning  in  this  con- 
nection it  must  mean  sjrmmetrical  development.  Under 
the  infiuence  of  this  theory,  courses  of  study  were  con- 
structed which  were  supposed  to  bring  about  such  devel- 
opment, at  least  as  far  as  the  mind  was  concerned,  and 
these  courses  were  rigidly  enforced  upon  all  alike.  Beau- 
tiful as  this  ideal  at  first  sight  seems,  it  is  essentially 
false,  and  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if  it  had  ever 
been  realized.  Men  are  not  created  symmetrical,  and 
education  cannot  make  them  so.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort 
and  of  time  to  attempt  to  develop  in  a  student  powers 
which  he  does  not  possess  on  the  assumption  that  he 
must  be  developed  harmoniously.  The  ideal  of  the  future 
wOl^be,  not  to  develop  human  beings  symmetrically,  but 


to  educate  each  one  as  broadly  as  possible  along  the  lines 
of  his  greatest  strength.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  educa- 
tion to  discover  the  special  taleut  of  the  student,  and  the 
second  to  train  it.  Individual  taste  and  ability  will  be 
respected  more  and  more  in  the  education  of  the  future, 
and  the  elective  system  which  has  produced  such  admir- 
able results  in  our  best  colleges  must  be  introduced  with 
proper  safeguards  into  our  secondary  schools. 

Work  of  High  School,  College,  and  UnWersity. 

What  is  needed  to-day  in  higher  education  is  earlier 
and  broader  specialization.  The  student  should  be  aU 
lowed  to  arrange  his  studies  with  special  reference  to  his 
life  work,  and  he  ought  to  have  more  time  and  better  op- 
portunity to  study  this  work  in  a  broad  way.  He  is 
obliged  to  spend  too  many  years  in  so-called  ''liberal" 
study  and  has  too  little  time  to  devote  to  the  broad  study 
of  his  profession ;  in  a  word,  our  university  courses  are 
too>hort  and  the  course  required  of  students  in  the  col- 
lege is  too  long.  • 

I  believe  that  the  first  step  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  condition  of  things,  is  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  public  high  school  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ulti- 
mate dropping  out  of  the  college.  Good  public  high 
schools  give  a  training  to-day,  in  their  four  years  courses, 
which  is  quite  equivalent  to  the  training  our  best  colleges 
were  able  to  give  forty  years  ago;  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  is  higher  and  the  facilities  for  teaching  the  nat- 
ural sciences  are  better  than  was  the  case  in  our  colleges 
at  that  period. 

Our  large  colleges  are  now  doing  strictly  college  work 
during  the  first  two  years  and  attempt  to  do  university 
work  during  the  last  two.  The  Iwork  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  could  be  done  more  successfully  in 
our  high  schools,  where  the  numbers  are  small  per  teach- 
er, and  effective  class-room  instruction  is  possible.  Such 
university  work  as  is  attempted  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  college  course  could  be  done  far  more  effectively 
by  the  universities  which  possess  the  extensive  and  costly 
equipments  necessary  for  thoro  university  work  and  which 
our  colleges  do  not  have.  Thru  such  a  readjustment  at 
least  one  year  could  be  saved  without  injury  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  a  happy  one  on 
the  cause  of  secondary  education.  It  would  bring  the 
advantages  of  what  would  be  virtually  a  college  education 
to  the  doors  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  preparation  for  the  university  and  the 
professional  school  at  least  one  third  by  enabling  students 
to  make  this  preparation  at  small  expense  at  their  homes.' 
It  would,  as  a  consequence,  open  the  way  to  the  univer- 
sity for  many  capable  young  men  and  women  to  whom  it 
is  now  closed. 

The  saving  to  the  community  in  which  a  high  school 
of  the  grade  indicated  should  be  located  would  be  very 
considerable,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  would  probably  win 
popular  favor  for  the  plan.  I  happen  to  know  of  a  city 
with  a  population  of  about  57,000  from  which  there  are 
at  present  some  eighty  students  in  attendance  in  the  first 
two  classes  of  various  colleges.  The  average  expense 
annually  to  their  parents  is  not  less  than.  $500  and  is 
probably  more.  The  total  cost  of  educating  these  eighty 
students  is  therefore  at  the  lowest  estimate  $40,000  per 
year.  In  this  same  city  the  addition  to  the  teaching  corps 
of  the  high  school  required  to  teach  these  students  quite 
as  effectively  as  they  are  taught  in  the  colleges,  could  be 
provided  for  at  most  $10,000.  The  cost  of  board  for 
these  eighty  students  at  their  homes  during  the  period  of 
the  college  year  would  probably  not  exceed  $9,000,  thus 
making  the  total  cost  of  educating  them  at  home  $1^000 
and  having  annually  $21,000.  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  best  public  high  schools intius 
country  will  occupy  a  position  in  our  educational  system 
not  very  unlike  that  of  the  gymnasium  and  real-gymnaa- 
um  in  Germany  and  that  of  the  Lyce^  in  France,  and 
when  our  stronger  colleges  will  be  converted  into  univer- 
sities and  our  weaker  colleges  into  academies  of  high 
school  rank. 
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Outline  Course  in  Constructive  Work. 

By  Elizabeth  Sanboen  Knapp,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


GRADE. 

Hementary 

First 

20  Min.  Dafly 


Advanced 

First 

20  Min.  Dafly 


Second 

Year 

30  Min. 

Bi-weekly 


Third 

Year 

80  Min. 

Bi-weekly 


SUBJECTS. 


Measurement 
Free  weaving 
Construction 


Construction 


MATERIAL. 

Rulers  spaced  one  inch. 
Paper  strips,  one  inch 

wide. 
Paper  folded,  one  inch 

square. 

Measurement,  Rulers,  spaced  one  inch. 
Free  weaving,  Paper     strips,    one-half 
wide. 
Paper,  folded. 
Oak  tag  measured  and 

cut. 
Thin    wood,     splints, 
glue. 

Measurement,  Rulers,  spaced  one-fourth 

inch. 
Basket  weaving,  Raphia. 
Construction,  Oak  tag. 
^Toy  making.  Wood,  tin,  glass,  etc.,  etc. 

Measurement,  Rulers,  spaced  one-eighth 

inch. 
Basket  weaving,  R^eds  and  splints. 

fOak  tag,    boys   and 
girls. 
Bench  work  in  wood, 
boys. 

Girls. 


Construction 


Fourth 

Year 

One  hour 

Daily 


Construction 


Kitchen  garden 
Sewing' 

'  Measurement,  Rulers,    spaced    one-six- 
teenth inch. 
Straw-board,  boys   and 

girls. 
Bench   work   in  wood, 

boys. 

Explanation. 

In  order  to  secure  exactness  in  construction  in  card- 
board or  wood  the  pupil  must  beltaught  to  read  intelli- 
gently and  to  use  the  [ruler,  and  in  the  above  series  of 


lessons  two  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  instruction 
in  measurement. 

But  ten  minutes  are  given  to  the  first  lesson.  The 
idea  of  measuring,  by  inches,  having  been  well  developed 
by  using  inch  sticks  and  tablets,  the  pupfls  are  provided 
with  rulers  marked  off  in  one-inch  spaces,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  stickB,  furnish  material  for  many  addi- 
tional lessons,  the  chfld  being  taught  to  measure  from 
any  given  point  on  the  ruler  in  either  direction.  This 
development  should  not  be  hurried  ;  exercises  in  judging 
and  then  testing  measurements  of  various  tablets  and  oIh 
jects  should  be  given,  and  results  should  be  satisfactory, 
if  at  the  end  of  first  school  year  the  pupils  are  able  to 
space  and  rule  both  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and  cut 
strips  of  paper  to  given  lengths. 

Variety  and  pleasure  are  given  by  using  black  pencils 
for  spacing  and  colored  ones  for  ruling  the  lines.  The 
idea  of  one  half  inch  is  introduced  into  the  work  of  the 
next  year  (advanced  firgt)y  beginning  with  the  ruling  of 
parallel  lines,  then  drawing  to  measurement  of  various 
rectangular  figures,  introducing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
school  year  the  development  of  simple  folding  boxes. 
This  work  is  carried  on  thru  the  second  and  third  year, 
by  a  succession  of  graded  models  made  up  in  various  ma- 
terials. 

For  all  cardboard  work  the  Es^ex  Bristol  is  used.  This 
is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  may  be  secured  in  a  var 
^riety  of  colors.  Portfolios,  frames,  pocketbooks,  etc., 
are  covered  with  leatherette,  and  a  heavy  quality  of  book 
cover  paper  is  used  for  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
models. 

One  period  per  week  is  taken  for  weaving.  Harmoni- 
ous combinations  of  two  colors  of  book-cover  paper,  cut 
into  strips  one  inch  wide  for  elementary  first,  and  one- 
half  inch  for  advanced  first,  form  the  basis,  and  from  this 
are  constructed  napkin  rings,  baskets,  picture  frames, 
and  boxes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

In  the  second  and  third  year  reeds  and  raphia  are  fur- 
nished, and  by  combinations  of  both  these,  many  easfly 
constructed  gifts,  such  as  mats,  baskets^  chairs,  et?.,  can 
be  made  and  preserved  for  use  at  Christmas  or  Elaster 
time. 

Two  periods  per  week  are  "given  to  lessons  in  construc- 
tion— the  material  for  first  two  years  being  various  shades 
of  "blue  fiber ^  or  "eel-skin^  paper,  cut  into  squares 
6"x6"  and  folded  into  most  delightful  forms,  complete 
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sets  of  furniture  for  dolls'  houses  being  easily  made  by 
little  fingers.  This  paper  creases  easily,  retains  its  shape 
and  is  very  inexpensive,  thirty  cents  covering  all  cost  for 
a  class  of  fifty,  twenty  models  for  each  child. 

Variety  is  given  to  the  work  of  the  second  year  by  us- 
ing glass,  cardboard,  thin  wood,  or  tin,  in  the  production 
of  kaleidoscopes,  bandilores,  jumping-jacks,  swings,  etc. 

The  boy  in  third  year  is  eager  and  well-fitted  to  take 
up  bench  work,  and  the  girl  to  be  initiated  into  the  cut- 
ting and  making  of  dolls*  garments,  and  from  now  on  the 
manual  training  teacher  finds  his  pupils  equipped  with  a 
fund  of  knowledge  which  will  prove  helpful  in  the  mak- 
ing and  understanding  of  working  drawings. 

Lessons  in  Physiography : 

Mother  Nature's  Pots  and  Kettles. 
By  Mary  E.  Andrews,  Minnesota. 

Let  us  put  a  little  sand  between  two  smooth  stones  or 
pieces  of  glass  and  rub  them  together  with  as  much  pres- 
sure as  one  can  bring  to  bear  on  them.  Unless  they  are 
harder  than  the  sand  particles,  we  shall  find  the  smooth 
surfaces  scratched  when  we  look  at  them. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  If  we  look  carefully,  we  may 
see  a  fine  powder  following  the  lines.  Evidently  this 
must  have  come  from  either  the  hard  surfaces  or  the 
sand,  or  both ;  and  in  any  case  it  shows  rock  material 
ground  to  powder.  A  close  examination  reveals,  too, 
that  each  line  is  a  tiny  groove,  furrowed  in  the  hitherto 
smooth  surface.  So,  then  something  has  been  removed, 
and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  fine  powder  is  in  part 
at  least  the  worn-off  material. 

Suppose  the  sanded  surfaces  were  rubbed  together  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  would  not  the  entire  sub- 
stance be  worn  away  at  last  ?  Or,  if  the  sand  were  kept 
in  one  spot,  and  rubbed  round  and  round  continually, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  wear  a  little  circular  depression, 
and  finally  even  a  round  hole  in  the  glass  or  the  stone  ? 

We  have  seen  how  wind-driven  sand  will  make  little 
pits  and  scars  on  the  pebbles  against  which  it  is  driven, 
and  how  running  water  will  make  deep  gullies  and,  finally, 
wide  valleys.  Now  clear  water  will  push  aside  soft  ma- 
terial by  the  mere  force  of  its  current ;  but  if  it  is  loaded 
with  sand  or  mud — which  is  only  rock  material  ground 
finer  than  sand— it  is  even  more  powerful  than  wind  in 


sculpturing  the  rocks  over  which  it  flows;  for  water  is 
heavier  than  wind,  and  so  can  bear  down  harder  with  its 
sharp,  gritty  tools.  It  is  like  a  saw  that  will  cut  thru 
the  hardest  rocks,  if  time  be  given  it. 

Some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  nature  have 
been  made  by  silt-laden  water  cutting  down  thru  hard 
rock.  It  will  perform  curious  freaks,  too ;  and  it  was  to 
study  some  of  these  that  a  paity  started  out,  not  long  ago, 
for  a  field  lesson  in  physiography  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St. 
Croix.  There  the  river  has  cut  down  vertically  thru  por- 
phyry rocks,  some  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  is  still 
at  work. 

We  made  our  way  at  once  to  the  rapids  where  the 
river  at  present  is  doing  its  greatest  work.  Happily  the 
water  had  been  shut  off  from  the  dam  that  has  been  built,  so 
giving  a  better  view  of  the  great  rocks  along  the  edge  of 
the  water.  The  smooth  satiny  surfaces  of  these  huge 
rock  fragments  showed  how  fine  a  polisher  water  can  be- 
come when  the  conditions  are  favorable.  And  here  they 
certainly  are  favorable,  for  the  descent  is  steep,  the  course 
of  the  stream  much  impeded  by  the  great  ftigmentB  of 
porphyry  in  the  channel,  and  during  flood  time  the 
heavily  laden  waters  dash  over  the  narrow  bed  in  wild 
tumult.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  whirling  motion  is  set 
up,  carrying  sand  and  pebbles  round  and  round,  making 
little  saucer-like  depressions  that  are  found  to  be  filled 
with  the  tools  that  have  carved  them.  These  are  the 
beginnings  of  the  pots  and  kettles  that  Dame  Naturt  has 
manufactured  on  such  a  grand  scale  in  this  interesting 
river  gorge. 

Farther  down  the  river,  in  an  old  abandoned  channel 
high  up  above  the  present  stream  they  are  seen  in 
greatest  perfection.  Here  many  are  so  deep  that  they 
are  more  properly  caUed  wells,  and  so  large  that  a  dozen 
people  or  more  can  find  comfortable  seats  within.  The 
interstate  park  commissioner  has  explored  several  of  the 
most  interesting  wells,  and  has  had  them  cleared  of  the 
sand  and  pebbles  that  partly  filled  them.  The  deepest 
one  yet  explored  measures  sixty-five  feet  in  vertical  depth. 

Mixed  up  with  the  rock  rubbish  at  the  bottom  there 
are  always  found  the  "grinders"  that  have  dug  the  well 
— large  round  or  oval  stones,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
several,  but  always  well  rounded  and  smoothed,  showing 
how  they  themselves  have  been  worn  while  grinding  out 
these  great  pits  in  the  rocks. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  whirling  motion  could  be 
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kept  up  in  pits  of  such  great  depth  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
there  were  openings  below  out  of  which  the  water  found 
a  way,  the  problem  is  more  easily  solved.  We  have  only 
to  remove  the  plug  from  a  stationary  bowl  filled  with 
water  and  note  the  whirling  motion  which  is  soon  begun, 
to  understand  how  Nature  may  have  performed  her  task. 
Now  one  of  the  largest  of  these  wells  cani)e  entered  from 
below,  and  the  rocks  of  the  region  are  full  of  fissures ; 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  outlets  for 
the  water  beneath. 

Some  people  think  that  ice  lent  a  hand  in  the  work  of 
excavation,  when  the  glacial  period  was  coming  to  an 
end  in  the  St  Croix  Dalles  region,  and  great  floods  of 
swirling  water  and  ice  filled  the  wild  river  gorge.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  they  are  to-day,  among  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  things  that  nature  has  to  show. 
And  as  we  stand  on  the  brink  where  the  river  once  flowed, 
looking  down  at  the  dainty  harebells  swinging  airily  over 
the  dark  depths,  we  glance  aside  past  the  shimmering 
birches,  over  the  rocky  ledge  at  the  river  far  below ;  and 
we  think  what  a  wonderful  sculptor  water  is,  and  how 
skilfully  it  handles  the  tools  that  it  carries. 

The  Study  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Livingstone  McCaktney. 

Arithmetic  has  been  generally  considered  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  important  of  the  studies  in  the  common 
school  course.  Many  parents  and  pupils  not  only  place 
it  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  importance,  but  go  so  far  as 
to  hold  that  after  a  modicum  of  skill  in  reading  has  been 
acquired,  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  about  all  that  remains 
worthy  of  their  attention.  This  conviction  is  based  upon 
the  supposed  great  practical  value  of  the  study.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  not  stu- 
dents of  education.  They  consider  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic indispensable  in  ordinary  life. 

What  topics  in  arithmetic  are  most  used  by  persons 
who  have  left  school  and  are  engaged  in  ordinary  occupa- 
tions ?  The  buying  and  selling  of  commodities  such  as  are 
used  in  the  family  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers, 
and  a  limited  knowledge  of  denonfinate  numbers  and  oi 
common  and  decimal  fractions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  now  considering  how  exact  or  complete  a 
knowledge  of  these  topics  it  is  desirable  for  one  to  have, 
but  only  what  is  really  essential  in  daily  life.  All  this  an 
ordinary  child  twelve  years  of  age,  having  had  no  previ- 
ous training  in  arithmetic,  will  acquire  in  one  year,  work-. 
ing  one  hour  a  day  on  the  subject.  If  a  child  could  ac- 
quire this  knowledge  in  a  store  more  rapidly  than  he  ac- 
quires it  in  school,  this  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the 
school.  The  case  should  be  reversed,  for  the  school  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  the  child  the  most  advantageous  environ- 
ment for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  right  kind. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  essentials  for  practical  life  can  be 
learned  in  one  year, — we  cannot  justify  the  spending  of 
from  one  to  two  hours  daily  for  eight  years  without  seek- 
ing some  other  reason  than  practical  value. '  In  fact  the 
practical  value  of  arithmetic  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
It  does  contain  some  topics  that  are  so  important  that  no 
man  can  be  ignorant  of  them  and  be  called  intelligent. 
This  has  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  most  if  not  all  of 
the  arithmetic  is  of  that  character.  It  has  led  parents  to 
look  upon  arithmetic  as  the  only  study  of  real  worth  after 
reading.  It  has  led  teachers  to  distort  their  school  work 
out  of  all  true  proportion  of  subjects ;  text-book  makers 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  producing  "higher"  arithme- 
tics of  ever  increasing  thickness  ;  and  examiners  to  frame 
their  questions  for  teachers'  examinations  in  such  a  way 
that  a  knowledge  of  obsolete  processes  in  this  subject  is 
more  sought  after  than  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  not  to  say  gracefully. 

What  then  is  the  value  of  the  proper  study  of  arithme- 
tic ?  How  can  we  justify,  or  first,  can  we  justify  tlie 
great  amount  of  time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  subject  ? 
If  the  really  indispensable  (in  a  practical  sense)  could  be 
mastered  by  a  child  of  good  mind  in  one  year,  the  spend- 


ing of  eight  years  can  be  justified  only  on  the  score  of 
disciplinary  worth,  the  value  of  the  study  in  training  the 
child  to  think.  •  But  in  this  arithmetic  must  share  the 
hours  of  the  day  with  other  subjects  that  are  equally  val- 
uable ;  no  topic  must  be  taught  under  the  cover  of 
arithmetic  that  could  be  better  taught  in  geography, 
history,  physics,  or  any  other  study  ;  and  no  time  must 
be  spent  on  arithmetic  that  could  be  better  spent  on  other 
things. 

Spme  of  the  Difficulties. 
The  large  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  subject  would 
produce  a  better  grade  of  students  if  all  teachers  were 
prepared  to  teach  it  intelligently.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
much  has  been  done  under  the  name  of  arithmetic  that 
was  not  worth  doing  under  any  name ;  but  more  has  been 
done  in  a  bungling  manner  and  has  only  entangled  chil- 
dren's minds  in  a  web  of  forms  and  rules.  Poor  teachers 
are  responsible  for  more  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of 
arithmetic  than  can  be  charged  to  antiquated  text-books 
or  to  stupid  children.  They  have  not  themselves  been 
trained  to  think  by  a  direct  and  original  route  thru  the 
intricacies  of  a  problem,  but  are  bound  slavishly  to  the 
formal  process  outlined  in  the  book.    Their  condition  is 


Devil's  Chair.   (See  "  Lessons  in  Pliysiography,"  page  ^2,) 
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well  illuBiarated  by  a  story  that  has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  educational  press :  A  little  boy  in  one  of  the  lowest 
grades  in  a  certain  city  was  struggling  over  finding  the 
sum  of  two  and  three;  "Don't  you  know  that  two  and 
three  are  five  ?  "  asked  his  father.  "  O,  yes,"  said  Johnnie, 
"that's  easy  enough,  but  if  s  the  process  that  I  can't  get." 
What  parent  has  not  been  effectually  silenced,  after  teach- 
ing his  son  how  to  solve  a  problem,  by  having  that  son 
announce  that  altho  the  explanation  was  perfectly  clear 
and  the  answer  right,  the  work  would  not  be  accepted. 
The  process  must  be  that  prescribed  by  the  teacher ! 
What  arrant  nonsense !  The  very  study  that  is  intended 
to  promote  freedom  of  mental  action  and  to  cultivate  orig- 
inal power  to  reason,  is  made  the  means  of  stifling  the 
child's  mental  life.  This  is  the  antithesis  of  "  captivity 
led  captive";  it  is  freedom  in  chains.  Many  problems 
can  be  solved  in  two  or  three  ways.  If  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school  is  that  of  freedom,  all  these  ways  will  be  illus- 
trated in  the  work  of  the  class.  If  the  atmosphere  is  one 
of  restriction,  only  one  process  will  be  followed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  found 
in  a  slavish  adherence  to  a  circuitous  method  of  solution 
when  a  short  and  very  direct  method  might  be  followed. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  applications  of  percentage. 
A  few  examples  are  given  here  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  a  school  of  450  pupils  forty  per  cent  are  boys ;  now 
many  are  girls  ? 

Poor.  Good. 

450  450  450. 

.40  180  .60 


180.00             270  ans.  270.00  ans. 

A  farmer  sells  48  sheep,  whicli  is  20  ^  of  his  flock 
How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

20)48  48 

•    ' —  5 

2.4  

100 


240  ans. 


240.0  ans. 

A  farmer  seUs  48  sheep,  which  is  20  ^  of  his  flock. 
How  many  remain  ? 

20)48  48 

4 

2.4  

100 


192  ans. 


240.0 
48 


192 


Freedom  should  be  given  to  each  pupil  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  the  manner  that  is  easiest  to  him ;  but  the  teachei 
should  give  special  prominence  to  those  methods  of  solu- 
tion that  are  most  direct.  This  will  not  always  be  the 
text-book  solution. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Suggestions  from  Washington's  Life. 

A  century  has  elapsed  since  Washington's  death  and 
the  world's  admiration  for  him  has  been  deepened  not 
destroyed.  We  are  far  enough  away  to  separate  Wash- 
ington the  man  from  Washington  the  leader  of  armies  ; 
his  leadership  was  but  one  of  his  functions.  Washington 
is  an  object  lesson  in  beneficence ;  and  the  reason  he 
stands  on  his  pedestal  stiU  at  the  end  of  a  century  is  be- 
cause he  made  well-doing  the  object  of  his  life. 

Alexander,  CaBsar,  and  Napoleon  are  names  we  remem- 
ber because  of  the  disturbance,  the  commotion,  the  de- 
struction they  caused.  We  remember  Washington  for 
the  good  that  came  thru  his  efforts.  His  life  is  therefore 
worth  studying  by  those  who  make  their  aim  the  good  of 
others.  Washington  did  not  set  out  on  his  course  hoping 
for  fame  ;  he  sought  to  know  his  duty  and  to  do  his  duty 
xmd  he  became  famous. 


Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Washington  had  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  knew  him.  This  meant  that  he  had 
a  solid  character,  was  honest,  truthful,  just,  courageous, 
had  sound  judgment,  looked  at  matters  JErom  a  common- 
sense  standpoint,  was  industrious,  painstaking,  self-gov- 
erned, willing  to  make  laborious  efforts  to  achieve  honor- 
able objects,  never  stooped  to  do  mean  things,  and,  es^ 
pecially  (for  all  these  things  are  possessed  by  a  multitude 
who  achieve  no  renown)  put  before  his  own  good  the  good 
of  others,  which  in  his  case  was  to  the  public  good. 

Now  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  small  the  school,  how 
obscure  its  situation,  nor  how  indifferent  the  community, 
if  he  is  a  teacher  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
must  possess  these  very  traits.  First  and  foremost,  it  is 
the  good  of  others  that  he  must  seek.  If  he  labors  ex- 
clusively for  the  money  he  is  paid,  he  is  bound  to  fail  not 
only  in  reaching  any  high  place  in  public  estimation  but 
also  in  attaining  exalted  educational  objects.  He,  like 
Washington,  must  keep  before  him  not  emolument,  not 
ease,  but  the  advantages  to  others  of  his  course  of  con- 
duct. This  devotion  of  one's  self  to  something  outside  of 
self  is  unfailingly  accompanied  by  efforts  to  make  one's 
powers  effective ;  to  understand  the  situation  and  to  be 
equal  to  it  Washington  showed  in  his  experimental 
years  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  tasks  set  him  to  do.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  render  himself  competent ;  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  labor  in  exchange  for  qualifieation.  The 
teacher  gains  the  confidence  of  his  community  in  the 
same  way.  It  will  not  do  to  lean  on  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  chosen,  he  must  have  under  his  feet  his  de- 
votion to  the  good  of  others  joined  to  a  power  and  capac- 
ity to  benefit  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  possess  knowledge  ;  it  is  quite  another 
to  use  that  effectively.  Washington  was  not  the  most 
highly  educated  man  of  his  time.  But  those  who  knew 
him  felt  that  his  knowledge  could  be  put  to  effective  uses. 
This,  too,  marks  the  eminent  teacher.  He  possesses  no 
more  in  quantity  than  another  but  he  has  worked  over 
what  he  has  until  it  is  a  power  in  his  hands.  The  poet 
crosses  the  river  at  night ;  he  gathers  impressions ;  he 
works  over  his  thought ;  expresses  them  in  verse  ;  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  "The  Bridge,"  and  in  that  form  will  pro- 
duce effects  forever  oh  mankind.  So  must  the  knowledge 
the  teacher  possesses  be  wrought  over  in  order  to  produce 
influences  on  his  pupils. 

Washington  possessed  an  ideal ;  it  was  that  of  an  or- 
ganized country— united  and  free.*  Not  half  of  the  heavy 
task  was  done  when  the  British  decided  to  leave  the 
^  American  shores.  It  is  probable  that  Washington  de- 
spaired moro  after  than  before  that  event  Striving  for 
organization  marks  the  eminent  teacher.  There  is  not  a 
group  of  pupils,  however  small,  but  may  be  organized,  and 
only  thus  is  it  possible  to  perform  properly  the  work  of 
teaching  them.  We  know  that  in  an  organized  commun- 
ity one  man  produces  a  substance,  another  manufactures 
it  into  some  available  form,  another  with  artistic  abilities 
puts  it  into  an  attractive  shape,  each  performing  the  part 
he  can  do  the  best.    So  it  is  yrith  the  school 

The  teacher,  too,  must  possess  an  ideal,  and  he  usually 
does,  but  more  than  mere  possession  is  required.  Wash- 
ington put  along  with  his  ideal  the  stem  stuff  of  ^bSIj 
work,  self-deniaf  perseverance,  and  all  other  active  virtues. 
As  the  years  went  by  those  about  him  were  impressed 
with  the  radiant  beauty  of  his  ideal  and  co-operated  and 
labored  with  him  to  realize  it.  So  it  is  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  impress  his  pupils  with  the  ideal  that  gives 
such  brightness  to  his  life.  It  is  this  impression  that  is 
a  large  part  of  what  we  vaguely  term  teaching, 

Not  every  man  who  has  occupied  the  President's  chair 
is  a  model  for  the  teacher,  nor  do  we  select  Washington 
on  account  of  his  greatness.  He  possessed  eminently 
that  trait  that  distinguishes  all  genuine  teachers :  leader^ 
ship  to  a  higher  and  better  stage  of  life.  The  American 
people  formed  his  school ;  he  was  not  content  until  he  had 
placed  them  in  an  orderly  arrangement  and  made  possible 
for  each  one  by  industry  and  effort  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness. 
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The  Critic's  Coraer. 

By  James  G.  Fernald. 
Morality  and  Nerves. 

Many  sensitive  womer — not  only  teachers  but  mothers, 
and  notably  older  sisters— find  the  child  "  good,"  who 
does  nothing  to  rasp  their  nerves  ;  and  by  natural  con- 
sequence, the  child  is  "naughty"  or  "horrid,"  when  he 
does  what  gives  them  nervous  tinglings  and  tremors. 
They  would  almost  abolish  from  the  universe  the  boy  who 
drops  his  books  with  a  sudden  bang,  who  tramps  up  the 
aisle  like  a  plow-horse,  who  whoops  like  a  wild  Indian  on 
the  playground,  and  who  recites  within  six  feet  of  the 
teacher  in  a  voice  adapted  to  shouting  down  the  galleries 
of  a  deserted  mine  to  a  lost  explorer.  Such  a  boy  is 
"  dreadf  ur  and  "  horrid."  Why  can't  he  be  quiet  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  not  made  that  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  smooth  little  scamp  who  cribs  his  lessons,  cheats  in 
examinations,  sticks  pins  into  the  blustering  boy  in  front 
of  him,  knowing  that  the  latter  is  too  honorable  to  "tellj" 
and  wfll  simply  strike  back,  knock  over  books  and  ink, 
and  get  a  reprimand  therefor — this  is  a  "good"  boy.  He 
will  tell  a  lie  so  smoothly  that  the  teacher  will  not  sus- 
pect it^  and  will  be  indignant  with  any  one  who  tries  to 
convince  her  ;  her  reasoning  being,  in  the  last  analysis, 
"  How  can  you  be  so  mean  as  to  charge  anything  wrong 
against  that  good  boy  who  has  never  once  done  anything 
to  rasp  my  nerves  ?" 

We  do  not  claim  that  virtue  is  in  direct  ratio  to  turbu- 
lence, clumsiness,  and  noise,  but  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  the,  worst  vices  are  quiet  and  decorous — perhaps  even 
winsome. 

**  Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark." 

.  Right  and  wrong  are  intrinsic,  eternal  verities,  the 
same  whether  we  are  tired  or  rested,  and  whether  our 
dinner  has  agreed  with  us  or  not.  Many  incipient  vir- 
tues are  as  uncomfortable  as  a  chestnut  burr,  with 
sound  kernels  within  ;  and  many  vices  are  as  smooth  as 
the  loose  and  rain-washed  nut>  with  only  a  worm  inside. 
A  New  York  teacher — who,  by  the  way,  was  not  a 
woman — actually  kept  a  boy  an  hour  after  school  for 
seeing  the  joke  in  a  German  tale  and  laughing  at  it.  If 
he  had  been  a  quiet  little  dunderhead,  who  was  content 
to  look  up  the  words  one  by  one  in  the  dictionary,  with- 
out presuming  to  understand  the  passage  as  a  whole,  he 
would  have  been  "  good." 

The  Whbpcrin  j  Specter. 

Not  a  specter  that  whispers  and  gibbers — oh,  no — but 
the  specter  of  whispering,  as  a  vice  that  must  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  school-room.  This  apparition  has  haunted 
the  teacher  from  the  most  ancient  days.  The  eld  Scotch 
dominie  fought  it  by  the  "lang  whups  "  to  lash  offenders 
at  the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  the  "  short  whups"  for 
those  near  at  hand.  Folios  of  paper  were  once  wasted 
in  "fool's  caps"  in  vain  attempts  at  remedy  for  the 
evil.  To  stop  it  pupils  have  been  stood  in  corners  and 
in  every  other  imaginable  position,  but  on  their  heads — 
and  even  this  might  liave  been  tried,  except  that  some 
boys  would  have  considered  it  a  recreation.  Pupils  have 
been  urged  to  tell  of  themselves.  They  have  been  set  to 
watch  each  other  instead  of  studying.  They  have  beeh 
"kept  in"  when  the  sin  of  staying  in-  the  poisoned  air 
overcame  all  other  ethical  considerations.  Yet  the  dread 
offense  goes  on  steady  as  the  heart-beat.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

May  not  the  mistake  be  in  thinking  there  is  any  ?  May 
not  the  quest  be  like  that  for  perpetual  motion,  for  the  . 
phfloeopher's  stone,  or  for  the  last  decimal  in  squaring 
the  circle  ? 

Suppose  we  settle  it,  that  when  John  drops  his  pencil 
and  breaks  the  point,  it  shall  not  be  an  offence  for  him 
to  ask  James  for  his  knife  to  sharpen  it ;  or  that  when 
Susan  has  forgotten  where  the  lesson  begins,  she  may 
quietly  ask  Jane  to  point  the  place.  Then  we  will  put 
them  on  their  honor  not  to  disturb  others,  and  if  any  real 


disturbance  is  made,  we  will  deal  with  it  as  disorder  and 
not  as  whispering.  Some  things  are  best  conquered  by 
not  fighting  them. 

In  ancient  days  there  was  a  rebellion  at  Harvard  college, 
with  a  riotous  dance  around  a  certain  tree,  thereafter 
consecrated  as  the  "  Rebellion  Tree."  Every  New  Year's^ 
eve  thereafter,  students  in  light  marching  order,  consist-* 
ing  chiefly  of  shirt,  shoes  and  trousers,  would  steal  out 
one  by  one  to  "  run  around  the  Rebellion  tree."  Profes- 
sors, tutors,  proctors  lay  in  shivering  ambush  behind 
trees  and  buildings,  hoping  for  a  chance  to  chase  some- 
body, in  order  to  get  warm.  The  speed  and  wind  of  each 
member  of  the  faculty  was  tallied  and  handed  down  from 
class  to  class,  like  those  of  horses  at  the  race-track. 
Great  was  the  glory  of  the  man  who  led  the  deep-chested 
Blank  in  a  vain  three-mile  chase  across  country,  or 
dodged  the  long-legged  Anon  in  a  dark  alley. 

After  about  a  century  of  this,  one  cold  New  Year,  a 
sudden  access  of  common  sense  came  upon  the  faculty. 
It  was  unofficially  promulgated  that  any  man  who  wanted 
to  run  around  any  tree  at  midnight  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  A  few  desperate  adventurers,  who  could  not 
believe  such  news,  stole  fearfully  out,  dodged  the  sha- 
dows, held  their  breath  as  they  passed  dark  corner^ 
dashed  furiously  around  Rebellion  tree — and  waited  to 
be  chased.  No  pursuer  appeared.  The  youn^  athlete 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  making  a  preposterous 
fool  of  himself,  and  that  with  mercury  ten  below  zero  and 
a  Massachusetts  north  wind.  One  by  one  the  rebels 
slunk  off  to  bed,  more  afraid  of  being  seen  by  fellow  stu- 
dents on  their  return  than  they  had  been  of  discovery  by 
proctors  on  their  going  out. 

Suppose  something  analogous  were  tried  with  the  whis- 
pering craze.    Liberty  without  license  is  American,  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  it  in  our  schools. 
Evolution  as  a  Solace. 

If  some  desirable  reform  is  very  hard,  dangerous,  and 
unpopular,  how  comfortable  to  say,  "I  believe  in  evolu- 
tion. This  thing  will  work  itself  out  in  the  course  of 
ages,  without  any  cost  or  loss,  any  danger  or  vexation,  or 
even  any  hard  work  on  my  part." 

This  is  as  sedative  as  the  Spanish  "  manana,"  or  the 
Turkish  fatalism,  tho  not  particularly  inspiring  or  stimu- 
lating. Similarly,  if  others'  suffering  would  appeal  to 
your  compassion,  and  seem  to  demand  that  you  do  some- 
thing for  them,  do  not  disturb  yourself.  These  people 
are  simply  caught  in  the  cog-wheels  of  social  evolution, 
which  must  grind  on  with  untold  suffering  for  ages,  to 
bring  out  happy  results  in  the  far-off  time.  Don't  try  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  evolution.  Leam  to  "  bear 
other  people's  misfortunes  with  Christian  resignation." 

But  no  Cromwell  or  Hampden;  no  Washington,  lin- 
coln,  or  Gladstone;  no  Florence  Nightingale,  nor  Francis 
E.  Willard,  was  ever  produced  by  this  process  of  reason- 
ing. Those  great  souls  believed  that  they  were  afaready 
evolved  far  enough  to  turn  things  round.  Each  thought 
that  he  or  she  was  the  particular  cog  destined  to  change, 
or,  if  need  were,  to  reverse  the  movement  when  it  was 
working  ill.  There  are  things  worth  more  than  being 
confortable. 

An  educational  journal  contains  the  following  (italics 
the  critic's) :  "  Wordsworth  liked  to  compofie  aloud,  and 
did  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peasants  questioned  his 
sanity.  This  habit  of  talking  aloud  was  dUopectdiar  to 
Southey."  The  writer  did  not  mean  "  also  peculiar  to," 
but  "  also  characteristic  of."  We  expect  correctness  in 
Boston. 

The  Critic's  Comer  la  open  to  readers  of  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  criticiama 
upon  current  educational  theoriea  and  practiced. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

I  Bsublished  1870),  published  weekly  at  $a.oo  per  year,  U  a  Journal  of  education  for 
superintendents,  pnncipab,  school  boards,  teacners,  and  others  who  desire  to  have  a 
complete  account  of  aU  the  great  movements  in  education.  We  also  publish  Tut 
TsACHus'  Institl-tv,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Thb  Pkimart  School,  montMy,  $t  a  year; 
Educatiowal  Pou>idatio)is,  monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Out  Timbs  (Current  Events),  sem' 
monthly,  ^ cents  a  year;  Ahimals,  monthly, $i.^  a  vear;  andTHiPfeACTiCALTMCHSt 
monthly,  }o  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and  Aids  (or  teachers.  Descriptive  circulr 
and  catalog  free.    B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  Ci  E.  Ninth  Street  New  York, 
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Wbbk  Ending  January  20,  1900. 

Prescribed  Course  in  Pedagogy. 

Supt.  Seaver  has  sent  out  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Boston  school  board  has  agreed  upon  a  satisfac- 
tery  course  in  pedagogy  to  qualify  graduates  of  colleges 
for  teaching  in  the  Boston  schools  in  lieu  of  the  previous 
requirement  of  one  year's  work  in  teaching.  This  news 
will  be  welceme  to  a  great  many  students  at  Harvard 
and  other  neighboring  institutions. 

The  course  prescribed  by  the  board  as  a  substitute  for 
experience  in  teaching  is  as  follows :  ''  Psychology,  logic 
and  educational  histoiy — ^theoiy  and  practice.  The  time 
to  be  spent  on  these  subjects  in  college  must  be  not  less 
than  eight  hours  a  week  for  one  college  year.  Each  can- 
didate for  a  teacher's  certificate  must  present  a  statement 
from  the  head  of  the  pedagogical  department  of  his  col- 
lege afBrminf  that  he  has  done  good  work  and  is  appar- 
ently qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Supt.  Seavefs  position  is  sound.  A  course  in  really 
sound  pedagogy  means  acquisition  of  experience  in  teach- 
ing;  it  is  gathering  and  digesting  the  results  of  the 
work  and  thought  of  educators  who  have  labored  under 
various  circumstances  ever  since  teaching  has  been  made 
a  special  business.  But  a  further  provision  seems  to  be 
needed  to  the  effect  that  no  course  in  pedagogy  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  which  does  not  include  history  of  educa- 
tion, a  comparative  study  of  cotemporary  theory  and 
practice,  observation,  and  actual  class  work  under  critical 
supervision. 


Hands  Off! 

Under  New  York  city  notes  this  week  will  be  found 
synopses  of  four  bills  now  before  the  state  legislature^ 
Ofrtensibly  framed  to  afford  relief  to  the  teachers  whose 
salaries  have  been  withheld  for  techical  and  other  reas- 
ons^ tho  at  least  two  of  them  involve  considerable  change 
in  the  present  organization  of  the  school  system.  It  is 
high  time  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  almost  chronic 
interference  of  legislation  with  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  A  state  of  flurry  and  agitation  works  injury  to 
the  cause  of  education.  A  resolution  ought  to  be  passed 
to  prohibit  for  three  or  four  years  all  so-called  reform 
legifdation  affecting  the  system  of  school  administration. 
The  time  might  then  be  given  to  a  thoro  discussion  of 
the  really  essential  principles  of*  organization  and  at  the 
close  of  the  armistice  a  scheme  could  be  presented  that 
would  not  need  legislative  patching  up  before  it  was 
fairly  in  force.  ''Hands  off  the  schools"  might  well  be 
made  the  slogan  at  Albany  and  some  other  state  legisla- 
tures. 


Victory  For  Phonetic  Spelling* 

Reformed  spelling  has  been  adopted  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago.  After  listening  to  the 
arguments  pro  and  con,  the  congregation,  consisting  of 
180  professors  and  doctors  of  philosophy,  decided  by  a 
small  majority  to  adopt  the  spelling  advocated  by  the  N.  E. 


A.  and  employed  by  The  School  Joubnal  and  other  edu- 
cational periodicals.  The  Journal  of  Pedagogy^  the  Botanir 
eal  GazdUy  the  Journal  df  PdOAcal  Economyy  and  other 
publications  of  the  university  will  be  affected  by  the  or- 
der. 

To  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain  belongs  much  of  the  credit 
of  securing  the  change.  Sdtaie  time  ago  he  and  Prof. 
Paul  Shorey  were  put  upon  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  advisability  of  adopting  phonetic  modifications.  Prof. 
Shorey  and  several  others  held  to  theopinion  that  English 
spelling,  if  it  is  going  to  be  reformed  at  all,  must  be  re- 
formed all  at  once,  and  by  the  addition  of  several  letters 
to  the  alphabet.  Prof.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  the  desired  results  can  be  reached  thru 
a  process  of  gradual  alterations,  and  he  put  his  case  so 
cogently  in  the  congregation  that  the  vote  went  his 
way. 


Hail  to  Andrew  Carnegie! 

There  are  those  who  complain  of  rich  men ;  here  is 
one  man  who  has  been  building  noble  monuments  in  nu- 
merous places.  It  is  said  that  man  is  a  benefactor  who 
causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before  ;  if  so  what  must  be  said  of  a  man  who  has 
placed  1,000  or  10,000  good  books  where  there  was  only 
one  before.  Mn  Carnegie's  gifts  have  amounted  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars  in  ten  years,  as  follows : 

Atlanta,  Ga.;  Penn.  State  college ;  University  of  Pa.; 
Dunfermline,  Scotland  (baths)  each  $100,000. 

Stevens  institute,  N.  J.;  Steubenville,  0.;  East  Uver- 
pool,  0.;  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Emporia,  Kan.;  McConnersviUe,  Pa.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
San  Diego,  CaL;  Oakland,  Cal ;  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Beaver, 
Pa.;  Bellevue  Medical  college,  N.  Y.;  Greensburg,  Pa.; 
Johnsto?m,  Pa.;  Ayr,  Aberdeen ;  Dumfrees  and  Keighley, 
Scotland,  each  $60,000 ;  Oakmont,  Pa.;Tucson  ;  Newport^ 
Ky.;  AUegheny,  Pa.,  each  $25,000;  Washington,  $850,000; 
l>)uisville,  $25,000;  Duquesne,  $250,000;  Birmingham, 
Eng.,  $250,000 ;  Allegheny,  $325,000 ;  Braddock  and 
Honesdale,  $300,000 ;  Carnegie,  $200,000 ;  Edinburgh, 
$250,000 ;  Dunfermline,  $90,000 ;  Pittsburg  four  and  a 
half  millions ;  other  places  f rem  $2,000  to  $10,000. 


.   Scholarships  for  Teachers. 

Among  new  scholarships  at  Harvard,  founded  in  ful- 
filment of  the  wishes  of  the  late  Edward  Austin,  who  left 
$500,000  to  the  university  ^*  for  needy,  meritorious  stu- 
dents and  teachers,''  are  eight,  with  an  annual  income  of 
$250  each,  which  are  to  be  awarded  to  teachers  and 
school  superintendents  who  may  wish  to  take  a  year  at 
Harvard.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents who  have  not  thrown  up  positions  but  who 
have  been  awarded  a  year  of  absence  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  study. 


Gathering  Life  Lessons. 

The  subject  of  church  going  has  become  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Depew  voices  the  opinion 
The  School  Journal  has  held  for  many  years  :  (1)  There 
is  more  religion  if  there  is  less  church  going.  (2)  Theo- 
logical students  should  be  sent  to  study  in  the  slums, 
or  made  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  Salvation  Army  before 
they  arelallowed  to|enter  the  pulpit.    Then  they  would 
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know  something  about  the  people  and  their  wants.  If 
our  churches  were  for  the  people  of  common  mind  and 
common    aspirations,  then  they  would  be  a  success. 

That  i&  to  say  the  theological  school  is  not  a  good  nor- 
mal school. 

This  raises  the  question.  How  and  where  should  the 
teacher  learn  to  teach  ?  We  do  not  think  the  question 
at  all  settled. 

Children  Who  Work  Out  of  SchooL 

The  Education  department  of  London  has  recently 
published  a  report  giving  particulars  as  to  the  hours  of 
labor  and  nature  of  employment  of  children  who  are  com-, 
pelled  to  work  in  the  morning  before  school,  in  the  even- 
ing after  school,  and  during  the  midday  recess.  The 
disclosures  have  been  so  startling  as  to  arouse  indigna- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  hundreds  of  boys  are,  by 
their  work  at  the  delivery  of  milk,  the  selling  of  news- 
papers, the  running  of  errands,  etc.,  committed  to  over 
forty  hours  of  labor  per  week. 

These  boys,  many  of  whom  are  compelled  to  begin 
work  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carry  on  their  stud- 
ies under  the  greatest  strain.  During  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion they  are  so  sleepy  that  they  had  much  better  be 
away  from  school  altogether. 


CoL  Parker  on  Managing  Schools. 

In  1880  GoL  Parker  was  superintending  the  schools  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  aroused  so  much  interest  among 
school  boards  that  he  was  asked  to  address  the  teachers 
of  Yonkers.    In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said  : 

''I  felt  that  the  school  should  be  inade.a  joyful  place;  I 
was  against  text  teaching  (cramming  with  knowledge).  With 
twenty  years  of  experience  behind  me  I  undertook  the  work, 
and  found  to  my  snrprise  the  great  obstacld  was  the  ignorance 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taught ;  yet  text  teaching  does  not  require 
an  exhaostive  knowledg:e  of  the  subject. 

'*  I  found  I  must  teach  my  teachers  to  study  the  minds  of 
those  under  them.  They  knew  arithmetic  but  did  not  know 
how  a  child  learns  arithmetic,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  I 
impressed  on  them  the  importance  of  teaching  well,  of  doing  it 
well,  of  studying  the  subject  and  the  child  to  this  end.  I  did 
not  say  it  must  Be  done  in  a  certain  way ;  I  left  tkem  free  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

''Then  I  made  a  change  in  the  management ;  I  do  not  believe 
in  stiff-backed  rules  of  order ;  I  like  a  hum  that  is  the  hum 
of  real  work.  I  hold  punishment  to  be  an  indication  of  a 
teacher's  weakness  ;  if  children  are  treated  right  the  question 
of  order  vnll  take  care  of  itself." 


Chicago  has  salary  difficulties  of  its  own.  According 
to  the  report  of  Auditor  Custer,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  balance  of  $366,721.57,  while  the  salary 
list  of  the  teachers  for  January  will  amount  to  nearly 
$500,000.  There  is  hope  that  some  money  will  be  real- 
ized from  rents,  but  at  bestthe  out  look  is  not  encourag- 
ing. 

Is  there  not  a  general  impression  among  teachers  that 
only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  investigation  is  needed 
to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  fifty  to 
five  hundred  youths  ?  If  this  is  so  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  a  man  like  Charles  A.  McMurry  should,  after  grad- 
uating from  the  Illinois  State  normal  school,  study  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  two  years ;  after  teaching  five 
years  go  to  the  University  of  Halle  (Germany)  for  two 
years  ;  after  teaching  here  two  years  return  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Jena  for  two  years  more  of  study,  after 


some  years  of  teaching,  go  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  a  year's  study.  All  this  may  strike  the  average  teacher 
as  quite  unnecessary.  Another  will  think  Prof.  McMurry 
ought  to  gdi  a  big  salary,  after  all  this  preparation.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  only  thing  in  his  mind  was  a  suffi- 
cient preparation. 

There  are  a  good  many  teachers  who  owe  a  large  debt 
to  James  Martineau  who  died  January  12  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  magazines, 
being  one  of  the  best  essayists  of  the  century.  He  was 
a  brother  to  Harriet  Martineau.  In  1872  Harvard  uni- 
versity conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

There  is  in  Philadelphia  a  considerable  demand  for  free 
public  lectures  of  the  sort  given  in  New  York  and  also  in 
Boston  and  Chicago.  Those  that  are  now  given  at  the 
Northeast  Manual  Training  school  are  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. It  is  the  opinion  of  President  Huty,  of  the  board  of 
education,  that  another  year  must  witness  increased  fa- 
cilities in  this  direction. 


A  resolution  providing  that  **  the  corridors  of  new 
school-houses  be  so  planned  as  to  furnish  assembly  rooms 
for  the  purpose  of  free  public  lectures  **  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee  on  property.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
corridors  in  new  schools  be  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  wide.  Such  corridors  could  easily  be  transferred 
into  comfortable  lecture  halls,  with  seating  capacity  for 
perhaps  300.    The  cost  would  be  slight. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  has  put  itself 
on  record  as  being  m  favor  of  that  simplification  of 
English  spelling  which  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
tion  and  the  Educational  Press  Association  have  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
for  1899  contains  over  twelve  hundred  pages.  Members 
of  the  association  will  receive  it  free.  Others  may  ob- 
tain it  for  two  dollars  a  copy.  In  addition  to  the  papers 
and  addresses  given  at  the  general  and  department  meet- 
ings last  year,  there  are  the  famous  reports  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  normal  schools,  public  libraries, 
and  public  schools,  and  many  other  valuable  features.  A 
more  extensive  note  will  befprinted  in*a  later  number. 


Supt.  A.  V.  Greenman,  of  Aurora,  111. 
President-elect  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association. 
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thz  Busy  ^orld. 


The  South  African  Campaign. 

After  a  long  period  of  inaction  the  British  troops  in 
Natal  have  made  a  move  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
Gen,  Warretfs  column  is  reported  to  have  crossed  the 
Little  Tugela,  with  270  wagons,  laden  with  commissary 
stores  for  the  besieged  town.  Heavy  firing  has  been 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing  army  and  the  im- 
pression is  that  a  big  battle  has  been  fought. 

All  the  reports  show  that  many  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  the  disposition  of  the  Boer  forces.  Since  their  defeat 
at  Ladysmith  on  January  6,  the  Boers  have  been  remov- 
ing their  guns  from  the  south  of  Ladysmith.  From  that 
town  there  has  been  heliographed  the  report  that  the 
Boers  were  moving  and  concentrating  their  forces  else- 
where. 

The  gallantry  of  the  Ladysmith  garrison  during  the 
late  attack  appears  to  have  depressed,  if  not  demoralized 
the  Boers  generally.  It  is  believed  that  they  lost  at  least 
two,  if  not  three  times  as  many  killed  as  their  opponents. 

Fighting  has  also  been  going  on  recently  in  Cape  Col- 
ony. At  Rensburg,  near  Colesburg,  a  detachment  of 
Yorkshires  and  New  Zealanders  repulsed  the  Boers  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Methuen  has  been  shelling  the 
Boers  at  the  Modder  river,  the  latter  returning  the  fire. 
The  Boers  have  torn  up  the  railroad  to  build  fortifications, 
and  the  line  wiD  nearly  all  have  to  be  relaid  from  the 
Modder  river  to  Kimberley. 

Not  Prisoners  of  War,  but  Traitors. 

^  The  Dutch  colonials  that  were  taken  in  arms  at  Sunny- 
side  are  being  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as 
British  subjects  guilty  of  treason  against  their  govern- 
ment. Trials  will  be  conducted  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Cape  Colony. 

The  colonial  Dutch  say  that  these  trials  will  serve  to 
make  more  rebels.'  Moreover  the  Boers  threaten  to  re- 
taliate on  the  British  officers  and  privates  in  their  hands. 

Claims  Against  the  United  States. 

Gaims  amounting  to  many  millions  have  been  made 
out  against  the  United  States  by  persons  who*  have  lost 
money  by  the  military  operations  in  the  Philippine  isl- 
ands. One  of  these  is  for  $250,000  by  Hallman  &  Com- 
pany, a  Swiss  firm,  by  reason  of  the  bombardment  of 
Iloilo. 

The  insurgents  were  threatening  the  city  early  last 
year  when  Gen.  Otis  asked  the  navy  department  to  send 
vessels  to  shell  the  trenches.  Merchants  were  given 
sixty  hours  to  remove  their  goods,  but  Admiral  Dewey's 
ships  arrived  two  days  ahead  of  time  and  began  shelling 
the  rebel  trenches  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  During  the 
bombardment  Hallman  &  Company^s  warehouses  were 
destroyed.  Their  insurance  does  not  protect  them 
agsunst  losses  by  war,  and  they  seek  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  government.  The  suit  will  be  decided  by 
Congress  and  the  court  of  claims. 

Aguinaldo*s  Part  in  the  War. 

In  answer  to  the  senate  resolution  calling  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  part  Aguinaldo  played  in  prolonging 
the  war  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  said  President  McKinley 
will  produce  correspondence  to  show  that  Aguinaldo, 
instead  of  being  inclined  to  friendly  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  from  the  first,  was  really  disloyal  to 
the  United  States  as  far  back  as  the  time  Admiral 
Dewey  was  trying  to  keep  the  Spanish  within  Manila. 
These  papers,  it  is  claimed,  show  that  Aguinaldo  sought 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  Spanish  officers  for  a  com- 
bination against  the  American  forces. 

Russia's  Asian  Policy. 

The  diplomats  in  Europe  are  guessing  at  what  is  meant 
by  Russia's  movements  in  Central  Asia.  Already  75,000 
men  have  been  rushed  from  Tiflis  to  Baku,  their  destin- 
ation, it  is  said,  being  the  Afghan  frontier.    Europe  has 


learned  f or^a  fact  what  it  has  suspected  for  many  years 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  enough  men  to  conduct  a  big 
campaign  on  land. 

In  the  movement  against  Great  Britain  it  may  be  ssid 
that  France  and  Russia  are  working  together.  Count 
Muravieff,  Russian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  has  offi- 
cially recognized  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  in  return  for  like  recognition  by  France  of  Rub- 
sian  sway  in  iEuropean  Turkey. 

Furthermore,  Russia  seeks  a  port  in  the  Persian  gulf 
in  securing  which  Persia  might  be  annexed  to  Russian 
dominions..  The  minister,  Count  Muravieff,  who  is  push- 
ing these  projects,  has  just  received  high  praise  from  the 
czar  for  what  he  has  already  done  in  the  East.  He  says 
the  securing  of  a  foothold  on  the  Kwan-Tung  peninsula, 
with  such  posts  as  Port  Arthur  and  Dalmy,  fulfils  the 
needs  of  Russia  as  a  great  maritime  i  power.  Another 
point  to  be  made  is  that  Russia  has  secured  what  she 
wanted  without  fighting  for  it. 

Scheme  to  Save  the  Palisades. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  stop  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  river  opposite  New 
York  city,  but  so  far  without  avail.  The  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  some  time  ago  wanted  the  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  land  for  a  military  reservation,  bat 
the  recommendation  was  not  adopted. 

A  New  York  state  commission  has  just  revived  the 
military  reservation  project,  offering  $260,000  to  the 
government  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  which  has  a  good 
chance  for  adoption.  Since  the  enlargement  of  the 
army  and  navy  such  a  post  is  greatly  ne^ed.  The  Pali- 
sades would  furnish  the  best  site  for  the  mustering, 
training,  and  shipping  of  troops,  on  account  of  their 
being  near  the  terminus  of  several  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
road and  the  convenience  with  which  men  could  be  sent 
from  there  by  water. 

Li  Hung  Chang  Again  a  Viceroy. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese  statesman,  who 
has  been  temporarily  under  a  cloud,  has  been  restored  to 
power.  First,  in  1898,  he  was  made  a  commissioner,  by 
the  dowager  empress,  to  investigate  personally  the  course 
of  the  tumultuous  YeUow  river;  then  in  November, 
1899,  he  was  made  high  commissioner  on  commercial  af- 
fairs. Before  he  was  fairly  installed  in  that  office  he  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  Kwantung  and  Kwangse  prov- 
inces, with  his  capital  at  Canton.  He  is  therefore  re- 
stored to  his  former  position  of  vice-regal  power,  but  he 
has  a  hard  task.  He  succeeds  Viceroy  Yen,  whom  the 
French  have  forced  out  The  situation  is  a  vexatious 
one  on  account  of  the  aggressions  of  the  French  on  the 
southern  border  of  China. 

Wreck  on  the  Newfoundland  Coast. 

A  few  days  ago  a  vessel  was  driven  on  the  rocks  in 
St.  Mary's  bay,  Newfoundland,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 
The  cliff  at  this  point  is  five  hundred  feet  high  and  none 
of  the  coast  folk  were  hardy  enough  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  lowered  from  that  perpendicular  wall  merely  to 
learn  the  vessel's  name  from  the  wreckage.  It  has  lately 
been  learned  that  the  wreck  is  that  of  the  Helgoland  of 
the  Dutch- American  Petroleum  Company. 

Supply  of  Rough  Diamonds  Fails. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  is  having  an  important  effect 
upon  one  industry  in  New  York  city.  Practically  all  the 
rough  diamond  shops  in  New  York  are  shut  down  and 
the  greater  number  are  not  to  open  again.  The  stock  of 
material  has  so  dwindled  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
keep  the  shops  open. 

One  month  hence,  it  is  said,  there  will  not  be  one  carat 
of  rough  stone  in  this  country.  The  skilled  workmen 
from  Europe  engaged  in  New  York  wiU  return  home,  as 
even  the  close  of  the  war  holds  out  small  hope  for  them. 
They  are  turning  their  eyes  toward  Australia  as  a  prom- 
ising field  for  work. 
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Needs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Gen.  Davis  reports  that  he  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
oi  $330,000  for  the  schools  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  more,  by 
half,  than  the  schools  ever  obtained  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
jnent.  Thirty  thousand  children  are  now  receivingjinstruction, 
but  this  is  only  one  in  ten  of  the  number  who  shoufd  be  taught. 
The  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  ought  to  have  about  $4,000,000  a 
year,  but  the  total  revenues  of  the  island  do  not  equal  that 
amount.  The  prime  condition  of  the  educational  advance  of 
the  island  is  increased  productive  power  among  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Another  "  National  University  Bill." 

Washington,  D.  C— Senator  Wellington,  as  chairman  of 
thexommittee  in  the  University  of  the  United  States,  has  just 
introduced  a  ntw  bill  for  the  government  of  a  nationsd  univer- 
sity. There  will  be  a  board  of  regents,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
six  other  gentlemen  who  will  each  hold  office  for  six  years. 
This  board  is  to  control  the  finances  of  the  institution ;  all 
appointments  will  be  made  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
the  faculty.  The  university  is  to  be  located  on  the  old  Navsu 
Observator^r  grounds,  designated  for  this  purpose  by  Washing- 
ton.   The  bill  carries  an  appropriation. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  plan  of  having  various  states 
erect  buildings  for  the  American  university  in  Washington  is 
meeting  with  considerable  favor.  Some  Pennsylvania  people 
have  pledged  |ioo,o«o  for  the  erection  of  a  Pennsylvania  hall 
of  administration.  Ohio  has  already  contributed'  20,000 
towards  ait  Ohio  college  of  government.  The  sum  of  $10,000 
is  pledged  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  a  Massachusetts  College 
of  Technology,  and  an  Illinois  College  of  Languages  have 
been  projected.  The  Epworth  League  is  interested  in  the 
movement,  with  a  scheme  for  an  Epworth  College  of  Litera- 
ture. 

The  Over-Study  Problem. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— There  is  some  likelihood  that  the  en- 
tire school  curriculum  of  the  Kansas  City  ward  schools,  and 
of  the  high  school,  will  be  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.  The  specific  trouble  is  that  children  are  breaking 
down  with  nervous  disorders  and  that  educators  are  coming  to 
realize  the  ne<:essity  of  not  crowding  young  children  too  hard. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Yeager.  president  of  the  school  ooard,  has  adopted 
a  plan  for  lengthening  the  ward  school  course  to  eight  years, 
while  curtailing  the  high  school  course  by  a  year.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school  is  at  present 
the  point  of  greatest  strain. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chicago  has 
a  proposition  to  reduce  the  elementary  course  to  six  years  and 
lengthen  the  high  school  course  to  six  years.  This  plan  has 
met  with  consioerable  favor  in  Chicago  university  circles. 

English  History  to  be  Revised. 

A  fight  is  on  regarding  the  teaching  of  English  history  in 
the  schools  of  Chicago.  The  history  books  used  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  supplementary  reading  have  been  tem- 
porarily thrown  out.  Mr.  John  T.Keating,  president  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  member  of  tne  school  board, 
has  led  the  opposition  to  the  text-books,  with  the  result  that 
the  school  management  committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  have  ordered  the  district  superintendents  to  recom- 
mend other  books  on  Ens^lish  history. 

The  trouble  with  the  books  in  use  seems  to  be  that  they 
refer  to  England  as  "the  mother  countnr,"  and  "fail  to  show 
up  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  England  in  their  true  light." 
When  Mr.  Keating  was  asked  what  book  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  he  made  the  suggestion 
that  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  "  would  be 
regarded  as  inoffensive.  Supt.  Andrews  agreed  with  this,  but 
feared  that  Green's  book  is  a  little  too  advanced  for  grammar 
school  pupils. 

No  other  work  has  been  suggested. 

Tax  Rates  in  Arkansas. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Much  interest  is  being  awakened  by 
the  fact  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  per  pupil  enumerated 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  several  years.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  assessed  valuations 
which  are  made  by  county  assessors.  The  school  enumeration 
has  increased  over  35  per  cent,  and  attendance  over  30  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  assessed  valuations  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged.  Yet  great  landed  areas  are  being 
brought  under  cultivation,  forests  are  beine;  converted  into 
luml^r,  coal,  zinc,  and  lead  mines  have  quadrupled  their  out- 
put, manufacturing  plants  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  state 
has  in  recent  years  ranked  third  in  mileage  of  railroad  con- 
structed. It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  wealth  has  vastly 
grown  in  the  last  decade. 

The  meager  support  given  rural  schools  may  yet  open  the 
eyes  of  the  masses  to  the  need  of  larger  assessments  and  more 


taxes.  At  least  this  is  the  hope  of  those  who  feel  and  know 
the  inadequacy  of  present  provisions.  Most  town  and  city 
schools,  however,  by  economy  are  able  to  maintain  from  seven 
to  nine  months  per  year.  These  are  in  the  main  doing  good 
work.  But  smce  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  in 
towns  above  2500^  it  is  evident  that  the  rural  school  must  af- 
ford the  great  majority  the  only  means  of  an  education.  And 
it  is  only  as  the  rural  schools  are  made  more  e£Bcient  that  great 
store  can  be  set  upon  the  realization  of  an  educated  citizen- 
ship. 

Many  are  advocating  an  increase  of  both  state  and  local  tax 
rate.  It  is  c[uite  probable  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  by 
the  next  legislature,  unless  it  be  composed  of  too  many  poli- 
ticians who  are  always  afraid  to  advocate  increased  taxation. 

J.  Liberty  Tadd  Lectures. 

At  the  second  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Com- 
parative Study  of  Pedagogy,  held  on  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 8,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  university,  Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  director  of  the  Public 
Industrial  Art  school,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  address  on 
'*  Art  and  Real  Manual  Training  in  Education."  This  society 
'has,  as  its  specific  aim,  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
whatever  is  best  m  all  forms  of  current  education,  and  there- 
fore felt  a  definite  satisfaction  in  presenting  the  address  to  the 
educational  public  of  New  York  city. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Tadd  has  been  making  ex- 
periments in  this  special  direction.  The  practical  results  have 
appeared  more  recently.  These  were  summarized  in  the  lec- 
ture, which  was  illustrated  by  blackboard  drawing  from  several 
pupils  of  his  Philadelphia  schools,  besides  many  lantern  slides 
showing  the  details  of  his  methods  and  results.  Mr.  Tadd  said 
in  part: 

**  I  consider  the  subject  of  education  more  important  than 
an^  other,  one  that  touches  the  physical  being,  the  mental 
being,  and  the  spiritual  bein^  more  nearly  than  any  other 
question.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  the  jroung  than 
the  possession  of  a  physical  being  capable  of  making  refined, 
skilful,  delicate,  and  accurate  movements,  which  minister  in  so 
many  directions  to  the  welfare  of  the  organism  of  a  mental 
fabric  built  up  by 'accurate  observation  and  filled  with  clear, 
lucid,  comprenensive  ideas,  the  result  in  part  of  these  accurate 
and  skilful  movements,  and  of  an  aspiring  spirit  capable  of 
giving  an  energetic  impulse  to  the  body  and  tne  mind.  This 
is  the  threefold  object  of  the  work  that  I  wish  to  present  to 
you.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  art  alone,  nor  of  manual  training, 
nor  drawing :  but  of  something  much  beyond  these. 

*'  Our  methods  differ  from  those  taught  in  the  ordinary 
schools  and  consists :  i.  In  the  practical  development  of  the 
organism  itself :  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  intelligence  being 
developed  thru  conscious  control  into  automatic  control.  2.  In 
the  use  of  powerful  reformatory  practices  at  certain  periods 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  certain  results.  3.  In  exercises  in 
different  mediums,  such  as  wood  and  clay,  for  the  acquisition 
of  dexterity  and  skill  in  shaping  various  concepts.  4.  In  ex- 
ercises suited  to  give  accurate  and  permanent  organic  memor- 
ies of  the  environment.  These  memories  are  |:ained,  first  from 
nature,  at  periods  when  impressions  are  most  vivid— the  nascent 
period — the  objects  employed  being  animals,  flowers,  insects, 
mmerals,  etc.;  second,  from  works  of  art  and  ornament  ot  the 
best  periods,  and  in  creative  designing  in  various  mediums." 

Mr.  Tadd  expressed  himself  as  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
manual  training  methods  that  make  the  use  of  tools  and  work- 
shop exercises  the  main  end  in  instruction.  The  present 
schools  are  prone  actually  to  diminish  the  exuberant  energy 
which  the  child  possesses  when  he  first  enters  upon  school 
work.  We  should  oppose  children  being  taught  trades,  espe- 
cially when  enormous  plants  requiring  enormous  expenditure, 
are  required.         < 

Character  Needful  in  Business. 

Brookline,  Mass. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Brookline  Ed- 
ucation society  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  **  Commercial 
Education.'*  One  of  the  strongest  talks  was  that  delivered  by 
Mr.  Leslie  C.  Wead,  a  well-known  business  man.  Mr.  Wead 
declared  that,  while  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  new  move- 
ment for  broader  commercial  education,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  prime  need  in  business  to-day  is  the  honest  man.  The  best 
service  the  schools  can  render  the  future  man  of  affairs  is  to 
train  him  up  in  an  unflinching  integrity.  There  is  to-day  too 
much  of  the  attitude  of  the  old  farmer  who  said  to  his  son: 
"  Get  money,  John ;  get  it  honestly  if  you  can ;  but  get  money." 

School  Children  at  the  Zoo. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  Baltimore  zoo  has  recently  added 
a  number  of  animals  to  its  collection.  In  honor  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals Director  Bostpck  invited  700  children  from  the  schools 
of  Baltimore  to  make  their  acquaintance.  Eighteen  teachers 
accompanied  the  children,  to  see  that  they  did  not  pull  the 
monkeys*  tails  or  give  tobacco  to  the  elephants.  The  camels, 
donkeys,  and  ponies  were  all  kept  busy  thru  the  afternoon  car- 
rying their  young  visitors.  One  thing  that  especially  interested 
the  children  was  the  manicuring  of  Jolly's  nails.  Jolly  is  a 
young  elephant  fourteen  years  of  age.  Like  many  boys,  he 
objects  to  these  toilet  processes  and  makes  things  very  lively 
for  his  keepers  while  they  are  going  on. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Defends  Seizure  of  School  Accoants. 

Controller  Colcr  is  somewhat  wrought  up  by  the  obstructions 
that  have  been  put  in  the  way  ef  his  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 
present  financial  system.  He  claims  that  Senator  John  Ford 
is  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Grady  bill.  He  believes  that  the 
transference  of  the  unexpended  school  accounts  to  the  salary 
fund  is  in  no  sense  an  *'outrafi;e." 

In  regard  to  the  pay  rolls  ofthe  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  Coler  said  that  the  Brooklyn  accounts  had  given 
his  people  very  little  trouble.  They  were  in  good  shape  when 
they  came  over.  As  to  the  Manhattan  accounts— Mr.  Coler 
does  not  speak  for  publication. 

President  Little  Summarizes. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  school  board  for  1900,  Pres.  Little, 
upon  his  re-election  as  chairman  of  the  board,  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year.  In 
regard  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  deplorable  financial 
condition  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Little  said  that  most  of  them  are 
grossly  exaggerated.  For  the  existing  evils,  such  as  the  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  teachers*  salaries  in  the  *borough  of  Rich- 
mond, the  legislature  is  solely  responsible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  salary 
for  some  teachers  during  the  present  year,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  will 
still  be  receiving  larger  salaries  than  they  were  getting  at  the  be- 
griming of  the  year^iSgg. 

The  school  board  has  to  compliment  itself  upon  the  success- 
ful way  in  which  extra  seating^  has  been  provided  in  a  large 
number  of  class-rooms,  with  the  result  that  8,000  who  were  not 
provided  for  have  been  accommodated.  Then,  too,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  department  of  supplies  has  been  something  ad- 
mirable. It  is  able  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplus  of 
|i43,ooo,  altho  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1899  was  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1898. 

School  Bills  Introduced. 

Propositions  for  the  relief  of  New  Vork  school  teachers  have 
been  introduced  into  the  legislature  at  Albany,  by  Senators 
Grady,  Elsberg,  McCarren  and  Ford.  They  vary  greatly  in 
character  and  scope. 

Senator  Grady's  bill  is  the  one  brought  up  to  Albany  by 
Controller  Coler,  of  New  York  city.  It  provides  that  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  shall  have  the  power  at 
any  time  to  transfer  the  unexpected  balance  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  help  out  any  other  appropriation.  He  would  make  m 
this  way  the  present  financial  system  more  elastic.  He  does 
not  intend  to  upset  the  general  arrangement  of  things. 

Senator  Elsberg  proposes  nothing  less  than  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  school  department  of  the  city.  He  provides 
that  the  board  of  education  shall  be  increased  from  nineteen  to 
thirty-nine  members;  that  there  shall  be  a  school  board  of 
twelve  instead  of  forty- five  members  for  the  borough  of  Brook- 
Ivn,  twenty-one  for  Manhattan,  and  three,  instead  of  nine,  for 
the  boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Queens.  The  mayor  shall  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  board  of  education  for  terms  of  three 
years.  The  superintendent  shall  select  from  among  the  pres- 
ent borough  superintendents  and  associate  superintenaents 
three  persons  to  be  deputy  city  superintendents.  When  these 
have  served  out  their  terms,  their  successors  shall  be  elected 
for  terms  of  six  years  by  the  board  of  education.  The  city 
superintendent  may  empower  one  of  the  deputy  superintend- 
ents, during  his  own  absence  or  disability,  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  oducational  system  of  the  city. 

In  dealing  with  salaries  this  bill  provides  that  no  teacher 
shall  receive  a  salary  less  than  |6oo  and  after  ten  years  of 
service  Si ,000  instead  of  $900,  and  after  fifteen  years,  ^1,500. 

The  Ford  bill  is  concerned  with  the  school  funds.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  general  school  fund  consisting  of  all  moneys  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  salaries  and  a  special  school  fund 
that  shall  embrace  all  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes 
not  included  in  the  general  fund.  The  p^eneral  school  fund 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  an  amount  equivalent  to  four  mills 
on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  real  and 
personal  estate  in  New  York  city. 

The  bill  of  Senator  McCarren  is  designed  merely  to  effect  a 
temporary  relief  by  providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

Teachers  College  Notes. 

The  various  processes  of  weaving  velveteen,  corduroys,  and 
broadcloths  were  interestingly  explained  in  a  lecture  on  Jan.  11, 
by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  machin- 
ery for  producing  the  various  fabrics  was  exhibited. 

Prof.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  of  the  department  of  geography, 
lectured  before  the  Teachers'  Geography  Club,  of  Boston,  on 
Jan.  15,  on  the  "Colorado  Plateaus  ot  New  Mexico  and  Their 
Ancient  Civilizations."  Prof.  Dodge  has  recently  been  elected 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geograph* 
ical  Society,  and  will  contribute  educational  notes  on  geography 
to  that  periodical. 

The  Ethical  Culture  Schools. 

The  site  of  the  branch  school  at  669  Madison  avenue  has  re- 
cently been  sold  and  the  school  has  been  served  with  notice  to 
vacate  before  Sept.  i.    It  is  probable  that  a  temporary  place 


of  settlement  will  have  to  be  remted,  pending  the  erection  of 
the  new  building  on  Central  Park  West 

For  the  benent  of  the  free  kindergartem,  conducted  by  the 
alumnse  of  the  Ethical  Culture  schools,  there  will  be  a  lecture 
at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  Feb.  i,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  will  be  ^  Wild  Animals 
at  Home.'*  It  will  be  illustrated  with  photographs  and  draw- 
ings from  life. 

School  of  Pedsgogy  Exhibit. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  university,  has  com- 
pleted its  exhibit  for  the  Paris  exposition.  The  exhibit  was 
prepared  at  the  request  ef  the  Usited  States  commission 
director  of  education  snd  social  economy,  to  represent  the 
university  phases  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  It 
includes  an  account  of  the  present  organization  of  the  several 
departments  of  scientific,  historic,  and  practical  work,  and 
shows  the  historical  development  of  the  School  of  Fedz^agj 
since  its  establishment  ten  years  ag^o.  How  the  well-trained 
teacher  can  be  made  the  correlating  center  of  a  numker  of 
academic  and  professional  endeavors  of  university  grade  is 
made  evident. 

The  exhibit  comprises  a  series  of  large  descriptive  charts, 
collections  of  photographs  and  ylans,  a  number  of  portfolios^ 
books,  and  brochures.  Nearly  thirty  charts  show,  in  different 
wa^s,  the  connection  of  the  school,  with  the  New  York 
university,  its  faculty,  its  history,  its  detailed  description  of  tlie 
scope,  method,  and  practical  value  of  each  course  in  the  curri- 
culum, the  correlation  in  the  program,  the  library  and  its  equip- 
ment, the  psychological  laboratory,  the  relation  of  the  scnool 
to  the  school  system  of  the  Unitea  States  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  geographical  and  academical  dis- 
tribution of  the  students.  There  are  also  charts  showing  four 
detailed  interrelations  of  material  and  activities  outlined  in  a 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools. 

There  are  photographs  of  the  more  important  buildings  of 
the  university,  and  some  of  the  apparatus  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  arranged  for  experimentation  in  researches  now 
p^oing  on.  These  researches  include  a  new  method  of  determ-  ' 
ming  with  greater  accuracy  than  heretofore  the  illumination  of 
school-rooms,  an  analysis  of  complex  involuntary  movements 
into  three  directions,  and  a  method  of  recording  voice  vibra- 
tions and  analyzing  poetic  meter.  The  portfolios,  of  which 
there  are  five,  contain  a  special  exhibit  of  color  work  done  bj 
children  in  the  five  lowest  grades  in  the  school  of  application, 
carrying  out  certain  principles  of  teaching  color  and  form,  to- 
gether with  the  detailed  course  of  study  recently  pnblished  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  school.  The  orochures  contain  fuller 
references  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  its  equipment  than 
are  found  in  the  special  exhibits. 


Educational  Meetings,  Lectures,  and  Classes. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  20,  at  10 :  30  a.  m.,  in  Law  Room,  No.  i,  Univer- 
sity building,  Washington  square.  New  York.  The  subject 
for  discussion  is  "  The  Relation  of  Home  Study  to  Recitation: 

(a)  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  of  home 
study  that  ought  to  be  exacted  of  pupils  of  the  various  grades? 

(b)  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  recitations  per  week  re- 
quiring home  preparation  that  ought  to  be  carried  in  the  vari- 
ous grades  ?  (c)  Is  it  profitable  to  nave,  say,  fifteen  recitations 
requiring  home  study,  and  five,  in  the  same  subjects,  requiring 
no  home  study  ?  "  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Prin.  C. 
D.  Larkin.  of  Brooklyn,  Prin.  T.  O.  Baker,  of  Yonkers,  and 
Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  25,  Ossian  H.  Lang  will  give  an 
informal  talk  on  '*  Living  Educational  Leaders  of  America," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy,  at 
the  hall  of  the  Normal  college,  Sixty-eighth  street  between 
Lexington  and  Park  avenues  (entrance  on  Sixtv  eighth  street). 
The  society  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested.   The  meeting  begins  at  4  p.  m.,  and  closes  at  5. 

The  Prang  Normal  Art  classes  re-opened  Saturday,  January 
13,  for  the  spring  term  of  1900.  The  program  is  unusually  at- 
tractive. A  number  of  prominent  educators  are  announced 
for  the  10  A.  M.  lectures  on  methods.  Certificates  will  be 
granted  for  the  work  as  in  preceding  years. 

A  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  in  biology,  open  to  the 
public,  is  announced  at  Columbia  university.  Prof.  Thos.  H. 
Morgan,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  will  lecture  on  **  Regeneration  and  Ex- 
perimental Embryology."  This  course  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Elizabeth  Dyckman  fund.  The 
lectures  wiU  be  delivered  at  5  P.  M.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
beginning  Jan.  16. 

Teachers  in  New  York  city  are  ofiFered  all  the  privile«^es  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  Political  Education  tor  |i, 
annually,  half  the  usual  fee.  Classes  have  been  arranged, 
meeting  at  4.30  P.  M.,  for  one  hour  four  days  a  week,  with  spe- 
cial re&rence  to  the  accommodation  of  teachers.  On  Mon- 
days, Mr.  Robert  E.  Ely,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  deliver  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  the  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy  in  their  relation  to  human  welfare.  On  Tuesdays, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Runkle  will  conduct  a  class  in  current  events,  and 
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on  Thursdays  a  class  for  the  study  of  some  notable  books 
which  deal  with  ereat  problems  of  modern  life.  On  Wednes- 
days, beginning  March  7,  Mr.  John  Martin  will  delirer  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  sociology  in  English  literature.  The  two 
classes  of  Mrs.  Runkle  are  free  to  members ;  an  additional  fee 
of  $1  is  charged  for  each  of  the  other  courses.  The  lectures 
on  Saturday  mornings  at  11,  by  eminent  authorities  on  political, 
social,  and  educational  (questions,  are  free  to  members.  The 
rooms  of  the  league  are  m  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  23  West  44th 
St,  and  are  open  daily  from  9  to  5.  New  members  are  ad- 
mitted at  amy  time. 

Interesting  Items  from  Everywhere. 

Mr.  £.  R.  Boyer,  formerly  assistant  to  Supt.  Andrews,-  has 
accepted  the  position  of  director  ol  the  New  Chicago  institute 
founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  Mr.  Boyer  will  have  the 
general  oversight  of  the  administration  and  equipment  of  the 
school.    He  will  at  the  same  time  be  on  the  teachmg  force. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Plans  are  under  way  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska  for  the  onganization  of  university  clubs  in  all  accred- 
ited high  schools.  These  clubs  are  to  consist  of  students  in 
the  high  schools  who  expect  to  enter  the  university.  Such 
students  will  be  supplied  with'  all  the  printed  matter  and  gen- 
eral information  they  may  desire. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— The  Indiana  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  have  ofiFered  two  prizes  to  any  students  in  any 
commissioned  high  school  in  Indiana,  who  shall  write 
the  first  and  second  best  essay  on  patriotic  subjects  connected 
with  the  War  of  Independence.  Essays  should  not  exceed  three 
thousand  words  and  should  contain  not  less  than  two  thousand. 
They  must  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  not  later  than 
May  1, 1900. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  delegates  to  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  have  made  a  cQntribution  to  the  Lawton 
fund,  and  have  passed  resolutions  eulogistic  of  the  service  of 
the  late  Major  General  Henry  W,  Lawton.  The  contributions 
were  made  thru  the  CommercMi  Appeal  vrni will  be  forwarded 
to  Adjt.-Gen.  Corbin  at  Washington. 

Kensington,  Md.—- The  citizens  of  this  suburb  of  Washing- 
ton are  determined  to  have  a  new  school.  The  present  build- 
ing is  much  overcrowded,  there  being  two  rooms  and  four 
teachers.  A  petition  has  been  drafted  to  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature, begging  for  permission  to  issue  bonds.  At  present  a 
considerable  number  of  the  children  of  the  town  are  obliged 
to  attend  school  in  Washington. 

Milan,  Mich.— Fire  destroved  the  Milan  public  school  on 
January  10.  There  were  300  children  in  the  building  and  the 
task  of  getting  them  out  was  exceedingly  difficult.  Only  thru 
the  heroic  work  of  Prin.  C.  H.Marrack  and  his  assistants  was 
a  serious  loss  of  Hie  averted.  Miss  Clara  Eayes,  one  of  the 
teachers,  after  helping  to  get  the  children  out,  was  compelled 
to  jump  from  a  window.    Fortunately  she  was  not  hurt. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. — A  new  central  school  build- 
ing was  recently  dedicated  in  this  town  to  be  known  as  the 
Peirce  School,  m  honor  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Peirce,  father-in-law  of 
Sec'y  Long,  of  the  navy.  The  secretary  was  unable  to  be 
present  but  sent  a  letter  of  regret.  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  sec- 
retary of  the  state  board,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Rutherford,  N.  C— The  Henrietta  cotton  mills,  located 
in  this  town,  with  8,300  spindles,  are  doing  a  good  work  for 
education.  The  mayor  has  informed  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  that  the  mill  company  pays  for  the  public 
school  in  which  there  are  658  pupils. 

Royersford,  PA.~On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  malig- 
nant diphthetia,  the  Salem  school  has  been  closed.  Six  deaths 
from  the  disease  are  already  reported  and  the  number  of  cases 
is  appalling.  Churches  have  been  ordered  closed  and  no  leath- 
erings of  any  kind  will  be  permitted  until  the  epidemic  is 
abated. 

Tuskegee,  Ala. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Armstroug- 
Slater  Memorial  Trades  building  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  institute  took  place  on  January  10.  A  number 
of  prominent  Northern  men  were  present,  among  others  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Washin^on,  and  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  university.  This  building,  which  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  135,000,  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  structure  on  the  grounds. 

QuiNCY,  III. — The  pressure  of  state  institutions  upon  de- 
nominational institutions  in  the  middle  West  is  shown  by  the 
determination  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Chaddock  college  to 
dose  the  doors  of  their  school.  For  forty  years  this  has  been 
.  an  important  Methodist  Episcopal  college  and  until  lately  has 
enjoyed  prosperity.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
attendance  has  so  fallen  off  that  continuance  of  the  institution 
seems  to  be  impossible. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.— At  a  special  election  the  tax 
payers  of  this  place  voted  for  the  appropriation  of  ^85,000  for 
a  school  building  by  a  majority  of  three.    There  is  some  talk 


by  the  opposition  of  securing  an  injunction  restraining  the  sale 
of  bonds  for  185,000  on  account  of  the  large  indebtedness 
against  the  city  at  the  present  time. 

Champaign,  III.— Dr.  Edwin  Grant  Webster,  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  Colorado  state  normal  college,  has  been 
elected  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  university  and  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia,  and  the  higher  diploma  from 
Teachers'  college. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.— Dr.  F.  K.  Sechrist  has  resigned  from  his 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Central  state  normal  school  situated 
at  Lock  Haven.  For  seven  years  Dr.  Sechrist  was  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  English  literature  and  more  recently  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  department  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy. 

The  will  of  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  provides  for  two  bo- 
quests  to  educational  institutions ;  the  sum  of  1 100,000  is  to  be 
given  at  the  death  of  the  testator's  wife  to  Harvard  university 
for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  a  like  sum  is  set  aside  for  a  professorship  of 
municipal  science  and  administration  at  Columbia. 

Greensburg,  Pa.— The  unpopularity  of  Gov.  Stone's  cut  of 
the  state  educational  appropriation  is  shown  by  the  following 
resolution  which  the  650  public  school  teachers  of  Westmore- 
land county  adopted  at  their  annual  institute :  "  Realizing  that 
the  public  school  system  is  one  of  the  essential  bulwarks  of  our 
glorious  republic,  we  deplore  the  fact  that  the  state  appropria- 
tion, which  is  the  vitality  and  life  blood  of  our  education  sys- 
tem, has  been  reduced,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
next  legislature  place  this  state  upon  the  same  or  even  higher 
financial  plane  than  before. 

QuiNCY,  III.— Eleven  little  girls  of  the  St.  Francis  paro- 
chial school  lost  their  lives  the  Friday  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas while  preparing  for  an  entertainment.  One  of  them 
brushed  against  a  eas  jet,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  flames,  set- 
ting fire  to  everything  which  came  in  contact  with  her.  As 
most  of  her  little  comrades  were  also  dressed  in  late,  several 
others  were  soon  ablaze.  Eleven  of  the  little  ones  ranging  in 
age  from  nine  to  eleven  years,  were  dead  before  midnight. 
Several  of  the  teachers  were  painfully  burned  in  trying  to  save 
the  children. 

The  Boston  school  board  for  1900  has  elected  Dr.  William 
J.  Gallivan  as  president,  after  a  two  hours'  contest  in  which 
seventeen  separate  ballots  were  taken.  Mr.  G.  W.  Anderson 
was  the  other  leading  candidate.  Dr.  Gallivan  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1865.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lawrence  grammar 
school,  the  Boston  Latin  school,  Harvard  college,  and  the 
Harvard  medical  school.  He  has  served  in  the  board  six 
years. 

The  students  at  Columbia  are  verv  anxious  to  have  one  of 
the  college  buildings  for  a  students'  club  house.  As  soon  as 
xhe  resignation  of  E.  A.  Darling,  superintendent  of  buildings 
about  the  university,  was  announced,  a  petition  was  circulated 
that  the  building  now  occupied  by  his  department  be  turned 
over  to  the  student  body.  It  is  said  that  the  request  will  be 
granted  and  that  one  building  will  be  handed  over  to  the  use 
of  the  literary  societies  and  college  newspapers. 

When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  people  could  not  write  their 
names.    At  the  present  time  only  seven  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 

RiCKViLLE,  Md. — The  trustees  of  the  Rickville  academy  are 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Julius  West,  its  founder. 
The  institution  has  been  in  existence  seventy-eieht  years. 
Some  time  ago  the  original  building  was  demolished  and  a 
handsome  structure  erected  in  its  place. 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

The  superintendence  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  board 
of  education  has  elected  two  assistant  teachers  of  drawing  in 
accordance  with  the  item  of  ^,000  inserted  in  the  council's  ap- 
propriation for  such  a  purpjose.  Three  should  have  been  chos- 
en. The  voting  in  committee  was  most  spirited,  two  of  the 
candidates  being  selected  at  once,  while  the  committee  split 
on  the  third  and  would  not  break  the  deadlock  until  Pres. 
Huev  had  been  called  in  to  cast  the  deciding  vote ;  this  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  on  the  spot  and  his  decision  will  be  announced 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  successful  candidates  were  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barnes  and  Miss  Martha  Walter.  There  were  fifty- 
one  candidates  for  the  positions. 

At  the  Drexel  institute  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings  by  Howard  Pyle  aud  his  pupils,  beginning 
Jan.  15  and  closing  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Pyle's  class  in  illustration  is 
the  pride  of  artistic  Philadelphia  and  a  very  interesting  exhib 
ition  may  be  looked  for. 

The  South  Philadelphia  Business  Men's  Association  is  pushing 
the  proposition  to  establish  a  high  school  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  Clinton 
WoodrufiF  Rogers  advocated  the  project.  He  was  made  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  to  the  board  of  education. 
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Southern  Educators'  Gathering. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  meeting:  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  this  vear  was  attended  by  more  than  700  delegates 
aiid  all  displayea  great  enthusiasm.  The  success  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  assured. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Junius  Jordan,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, has  attracted  more  newspaper  notice  than  any  other.  It 
dealt  especially  with  the  problems  of  negro  education  and  called 
for  Northern  nands  olf ,  asserting  that  the  South  is  essentially 
able  to  handle  its  own  difficulties.  For  every  dollar  that  has 
been  contributed  by  Northern  philanthropists — fanatics,  Mr. 
Jordan  calls  them— nve  dollars  has  been  spent  by  the  South  ; 
and  without  any  throwing  of  bouquets.  The  hope  of  the  negro 
is  in  industrial  and  agricultural  education  of  the  most  practical 
kind,  and  he  ought  especially  to  be  guarded  from  his  well-mean- 
ing but  misguided  friends. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education, 
was  present,  but  did  not  make  a  long  address,  confining  him- 
self to  a  few  remarks  of  congratulation  upon  the  excellent 
showing  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Abercrombie,  of  Afabama,  spoke  interestingly 
upon  '*  Education  in  the  Old  South  and  in  the  New. "  He  dwelt 
upon  the  primitive,  simple  conditions  of  teaching  before  the 
war  in  contrasting  them  with  the  complexity  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education — a  complexity  which  has  become  necessary 
on  account  of  the  industrial  crowth  of  the  South.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  schools  are  falling  into  line  with  the  demands  ot  the 
best  educational  thought,  and  universal  education  is  doing  its 
part  in  the  upbuilding  .of  the  new  South. 

Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  pleaded  eloquent- 
ly for  a  state  supervision  of  colleges  and  universities.  The 
South  is  full  of  institutions  which  grant  degrees  that  have  no 
real  value  and  which  had  much  better  drop  into  the  class  of 
secondary  schools  if  they  cannot  do  college  work.  Something 
corresponding  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
would,  he  believed,  be  of  benefit  to  every  Southern  state.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  *'  to  lend  its  strong  arm  not  only  to 
save  its  citizens  from  impure  coal  oil  and  low-grade  fertilizers 
but  from  imposition  and  deceit  in  that  higher  realm  where  soul 
life  is  quickened  and  the  light  of  truth  should  ever  burn." 

New  Jersey  Child-Study  Association. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children  and 
Youth  held  its  second  semi-annual  meeting  on  Jan.  20  at  School 
No.  I,  Jersey  City.  The  program  included  the  following  sub- 
jects and  speakers :  **  The  Training  of  Normal  and  Feeble 
Minds,"  by  Vice-Prin.  E.  R.  Johnstone,  New  Jersey  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children ;  **A  Chapter  of  Experi- 
ments," by  Prin.  Katherine  F.  Dunn,  Newark;  ** Children's 
Ideas  of  Play,"  by  Prin.  Ida  E.  Robinson,  Bloomfield;  ''A- 
Sociological  Study  of  High  School  Students  out  of  School," 
by  Byron  C.  Mathews,  Newark  high  school ;  "  Practical  Lines 
of  Work  and  the  Organization  of  Local  Centers  for  Child- 
Study,"  Supt  Wm.  E.  Chancellor,  Bloomfield;  "  Rationale  of 
Spelling,  Supt.  B.  C.  Gregory,  Trenton;  "  Experimental  Study 
of  the  Development  of  Accuracy  in  Spelling,"  Prof.  Lightner 
Witmer,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

North  Dakota  Awake. 

It  was  the  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  North  Dakota  Ed- 
ucational Association  but  the  unlucky  number  did  not  appar- 
ently afiEect  the  meeting.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  in 
its  history.  There  were  good  speeches  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Taylor, 
the  retiring  president,  Hon.  Tracy  Bangs,  State  Supt.  Holland, 
and  W.  L.  Stockwell,  of  Grafton.  The  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Morley 
Wyard,  of  the  Park  River  Gazette  on  the  subject  of  the  "Func- 
tions of  the  School  Board  in  Education  "  was  so  good  that 
the  association  voted  to  print  5,000  copies  and  to  send  a  copy 
to  each  school  director  in  the  state.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Pres.,  George  McFarland, 
Valley  City;  first  vice-pres.,  C.  C.  Schmidt,  Jamestown; 
second  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Grace  Brown  Putnam,  New  Rockford ; 
treas.,  P.  S.  Berg,  Larimore;  secretary,  George  Martin,  St. 
Thomas;  chairman  executive  committee,  Miss  Ella  stout, 
Fargo. 

Musicians  Meet. 

Allentown,  Pa. — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Music  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  this  city.  A 
feature  of  the  convention  was  the  excellent  vocal  and  instru- 
mental concert  with  which  it  was  concluded.  This  brought 
out  a  large  attendance  of  representative  citzens  of  the  city  as 
well  as  of  music  teachers. 

The  leading  address  of  the  meeting  was  that  of  Dr.  Hugh  A. 
Clark,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  developed  the 
subject  of  '*  Form  in  Music."  Dr.  Clark  holds  to  the  theory  of  the 
choir  origin  of  music.  He  explained  in  detail  the  development 
of  rhythm  out  of  simple  units  and  touched,  in  closing,  upon  the 
modem  improvements  upon  lyric  forms — improvements  which 
in  many  cases  have  been  merely  innovations.  '*  Some  modern 
themes,"  Dr.  Clark  said,  **  have  been  as  astrocious  as  any  the 


ancients  ever  produced.    It  is  a  truth  that  in  music  there  must 
be  a  certain  conventionality." 

The  conference  on  music  in  the  "  public  schools  "  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Enoch  W.  Pearson,  director  of  music  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Michigan  Teachers'  Association. 

Lansing,  Mich.— The  forty-ninth  annual  session  of  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  here  Decem- 
ber 36-28.  The  attendance  was  large  but  not  phenomenal. 
The  papers  were,  as  a  rule,  well  written  and  splendidly  deliv- 
ered, but  were  not  sensational.  The  weather  was  superb  and 
all  the  conditions  satisfactory  and  favorable.  All  parts  of  the 
state  and  all  grades  of  schools  were  represented.  Pres.  Charles 
McKenney,  of  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  (Mt.  Pleasant), 
was  an  admirable  presiding  officer,  and  much  regret  is  felt  at 
his  departure  for  his  new  work  as  head  of  the  Milwaukee  nor- 
mal scnool.  The  railroads  gave  a  straight  half-fare  rate  for  the 
meeting  which  was  appreciated.  The  music  was  a  little  slim 
in  the  regular  sessions  out  was  liberally  supplied  in  the  college 
reunions. 

Pres.  McKenney  took  as  his  subject  for  the  annual  address, 
"  Determining  Factors  in  Educating  the  Child."  The  speaker 
accepted  the  views  of  the  sociologist  that  the  prime  problem 
of  education  is  how  to  promote  adaptation  of  the  individual  to 
the  social  conditions  natural  and  artificial  in  which  individuals 
may  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  Sociology  demands  of 
educators  that  they  shall  not  rank  themselves  as  leaders  of 
children  but  as  makers  of  society.  The  period  of  education 
coverin^^  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  the  school  is  not  the  only* 
agency  m  education  but  is  one  of  many  forces,  such  as  home, 
cnurcn,  and  books.  Concerning  the  populau-  phrase  that  the 
teacher  finds  the  pupil  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hands  and  molds 
its  character.  Prof.  McKenney  said  that  an  all-wise  Creator  had 
fixed  a  limit  to  the  influence  which  a  teacher  or  even  a  parent 
may  exercise. 

"  The  mysterious  and  potent  law  of  heredity,"  he  said,  "sets 
a  boundary  to  the  molding  which  home  and  school  can  give. 
Plastic  clay  sometimes  refuses  to  be  molded  by  external  influ- 
ences and  begins  to  shape  itself  b3r unseen  forces.  Heredity  is 
revealing  the  history  of  the  race  in  this  unfolding  life.  The 
only  means  at  our  command  for  the  correction  and  elimination 
of  evils  in  the  individual  or  in  society  is  education.''  The 
speaker  deprecated  the  tendency  to  exalt  the  school  above  the 
home  as  an  educational  factor,  and  said  that  he  hoped  the  time 
would  never  come  when  school  and  teacher  will  mean  more  im 
the  lives  of  American  youth  than  home  and  mother. 

When  the  little  six-year-old  child  enters  the  school,  it  was 
said,  he  is  already  a  personality;  he  has  a  character  formed. 
The  business  of  tne  teacher  is  to  strengthen  the  character  if  it 
be  rightly  formed  or  to  reform  it  if  such  be  the  need ;  but  no 
teacher  can  mother  forty  to  fifty  children.  Were  the  task  hers 
she  would  find  herself  m  the  condition  of  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  the  shoe  and  resort  to  the  sam^  methods  to  escape  her 
burden.  Second  to  the  home  stands  the  school.  It  makes^he 
child  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  whzt  is  called  formal 
authority.  He  is  a  subject  for  set  tasks.  Order,  exactness,  ex- 
peditiousness,  punctuality— traits  of  character  essential  to  suc- 
cess are  gradually  developed.  The  lesson  of  co-operation  is 
learned.  A  good  school  is  a  co  operative  society.  The  first 
principles  of  democracy  are  inculcated.  "  The  church  may 
teaych  democracy  theoretically  but  the  wealthy  have  the  choicest 
pews.  The  press  may  cry  democracy  but  will  give  a  column  to 
*  high  life '  and  leave  out  the  marriage  licenses."  Altho  the 
schools  may  not  always  be  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  favoritism 
they  come  nearer  than  any  other  social  institution  to  the  ideal 
democracy.  Here  rich  and  poor  sit  side  by  side  and  do  the 
same  tasks,  join  in  the  same  sports,  compete  for  the  same  hon- 
ors, and  the  crown  is  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victor  whether 
the  head  belongs  to  the  son  of  a  merchant  prince  or  to  the  son 
of  the  city  scavenger. 

The  speaker  then  devoted  himself  to  a  discussion  of  a  neces- 
sity for  h2u-roonizing  all  the  educative  influences — the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  the  press.  If  these  forces  act  in  intelli- 
gent harmony  the  result  is  the  best  obtainable.  But  they  arc 
not  so  acting  to-day.  The  school  does  not  understand  the  home 
and  the  home  misunderstands  the  school.  The  school  is  not 
in  touch  with  the  problem  of  life.  Politics  enter  too  much  into 
school  supervision.  The  school  being  the  child  of  public  sen- 
timent cannot  be  very  much  in  advance  of  it.  Prof.  McKenney 
said  he  was  inclined  to  think  there  were  grounds  for  the  com- 
plaint of  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace  and  Edward  Bok,  that  many  chil- 
dren become  broken  down  nervous  wrecks  thru  the  .strain  of 
school  work.  The  cause  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
home  lack?  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  child  life  and  the  functions 
of  the  scnool.  Communities  would  not  support  the  kind  of 
schools  demanded  by  the  best  educational  thought  of  to-day. 
Should  it  be  suggested  that  the  school  day  be  shortened  even 
an  hour  there  would  go  up  a  protest  from  scores  of  intelligent 
homes.  This  fact  presented  the  necessity  for  a  better  correla- 
tion of  educational  forces  and  in  th^s  movement  the  school 
must  lead.  The  forces  to  harmonize  the  educational  factors  are 
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at  hand :  Parents*  clubs,  literary  clubs,  federations,  the  press, 
and  the  pulpit.  The  central  forbe  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
be,  as  in  this,  the  common  school. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

Following  the  president's  address  came  a  paper  on  **  The 
Overcrowding  of  Courses  in  Our  Elementary  School,"  by  Supt. 
Austin  George,  of  Ypsilanti,  with  discussion  by  Supt.  W.  G. 
Coburn,  of  Battle  Creek.  Supt.  George  said  that  it  seemed  to 
be  the  general  notion  that  there  are  too  many  branches  of 
study.  There  is  constant  danger  of  overcrowding.  As  preven- 
tives (i)  reduce  the  number  ol  recitations  in  the  old  studies;  (2) 
reduce  the  time  spent  in  penmanship  drill,  adopt  reform  spelling, 
give  manual  training  one-half  day  per  week  ;  (3)  eliminate  fads ; 
(4)  keep  the  number  of  subjects  down  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity ;  (5)  enrich  the  teachers  to  enrich  the  grades — not  add 
mew  subjects.  Discussion  :  A  good  course  of  study  while  es- 
sential is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Two  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered :  (i)  child  mind  to  be  developed,  (2)  the  means  of  de- 
veloping it.  Omit  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  below  the  hieh 
school.  Avoid  fads  that  dissipate  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
Work  of  the  grades  should  fit  for  life  not  for  college. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  second  paper  was  "  The  Kindergarten  as  a  Part  of  Our 
Educational  System,"  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Laird,  of  Ypsilanti;  dis- 
cussion by  Mrs.  Lucretia  Treat,  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten 
Training  school.  The  kindergarten  will  increase  happiness, 
ability,  and  success  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  Kin- 
dergarten develops  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child.  It  pro- 
vides the  best  preparation  for  citizenship.  It  is  the  best  tran- 
sition from  home  to  school.  It  wakes  up  the  mind.  It  enables 
the  child  to  do  the  work  of  the  grades  more  easily  and  better. 
It  adds  to  the  power  for  enjoyment  of  pure  pleasures.  Discus- 
sisn  :  System  has  been  submitted  to  test  and  approved  almost 
without  exception.  Foundation  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  of 
unity,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Boy- 
esen  says,  "  What  the  American  boy  needs  is  more  father  and 
less  money." 

PLACE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  "  The  Value  and  Place  of 
Arithmetic  in  our  Public  Schools,"  by  Prin.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big 
Rapids.  The  subject  has  two  values :  disciplinary  and  practi- 
cal. Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  take  it  for  utilita- 
rian value.  At  the  completion  of  the  grammar  grades  the  av- 
erage pupil  cannot  use  the  fundamental  operations  with  accur- 
acy or  rapidity.  Formal  number  work  should  not  be  introduced 
before  the  fourth  grade.  When  pupils  are  ready  for  arithmetic 
they  can  easily  master  it.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  arithmetic 
training  should  be  without  paper,  slate,  or  pencil.  The  books 
in  mental  arithmetic  should  lie  on  the  teachers'  desks.  Distri- 
bute the  books  not  for  study  but  for  recitation.  Results  should 
be  first.  Spur  blocks  do  as  little  harm  as  any  system.  Do  a 
few  things  well.  There  should  be  few  fractions  that  cannot 
be  solved  mentally.  Arithmetic  is  not  worth  three  years'  study 
in  our  common  schools  and  its  value  has  been  stupenaously  over- 
estimated. Discussion:  Much  worthless  matter  in  the  arith- 
metics. Would  teach  combinations  in  addition  in  third  and 
fourth  grades  as  mere  acts  of  memorizing.  Pupils  can  do  the 
work  of  the  first  three  grades  as  well  in  one  year  (the  third)  as 
in  three. 

Tuesday  evening  the  association  listened  to  a  lecture  illus- 
trated with  the  stereopticon  on  "  How  to  Judge  Pictures,"  by 
James  Wm.  Pattison,  of  the  Central  Art  institute,  Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Supt.  F.  R.  Hathaway,  of  Grand  Rapids,  gave  an  historical 
account  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  workings  of  '*  School 
Savings  Banks."  Grand  Rapids  is  the  only  city  in  Michigan 
using  the  plan.  It  is  a  complete  success  there.  Individual  de- 
posits run  as  high  as  I200,  the  total  amount  now  on  deposit 
being  about  $20,000.  Habits  of  prudence,  thrift,  and  self-denial 
are  inculcated.  Mrs.  A.  S  Benjamin,  president  of  the  state  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  discussed  the  question  from  the  moral  standpoint  and 
effect  on  character.  She  was  emphatic  in  her  approval.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  departments  of  her  orgatization. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  was  out  of  the  state  but  the  next  paper, 
**  Where  Our  Schools  Fail  Most,"  was  written  by  him  and  read 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Whitney,  of  Ann  Arbor.  The  paper  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  words,  **  Professional  teachers  are  wanting. 
Facilities  for  providinp^  teachers  are  insufficient.  Improve  the 
teacher."  The  discussion  which  followed  was  spirited.  Agree- 
ment with  the  paper  was  general,  but  other  failings  were  men- 
tioned as  lack  of  academic  training,  low  salaries,  inefficiency 
of  school  boards. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  wit^i  a  stirring  charac- 
teristic speech  iDy  Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill  on  "  Michigan's  Trend 
Educationally."  He  has  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in 
Michigan.  He  thought  that  Michigan  was  headed  right  but 
needed  to  put  on  more  steam.  He  deprecated  the  small  at- 
tendance in  associations  and  institutes,  also  the  small  wages 
paid  to  teachers,  which  did  not  compare  favorably  with  neigh- 
Doring  states.  He  believed  that  Michigan  had  an  incompar- 
able high  school  system. 

SECTION  MEETINGS. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  reserved  for  the  section  meetings, 
programs  being  given  by  the  departments  of  college,  high 
school,  kindergarten,  primary,  mathematics,  physical  education, 


and  music.  The  college  section  discussed  "  The  Relation  of 
the  College  to  the  University."  The  high  school  people  lis- 
tened to  "Constants,  Electives,  and  Equivalents  in  College 
Entrance  Requirements,"  and  "  Commercial  Processes  in  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry."  The  kindergarteners  had  three  palters, 
"  Striking  the  Key  Note,"  "  What  the  Kindergarten  has  given 
to  the  Age."  and  the  **  Child  Citizen."  The  primary  section 
had  the  K>llowing  papers:  **  Primary  Reading,"  "  Uses  of  Pic- 
tures in  the  School-Room,"  "  Some  of  the  Needs  of  the  Primary 
Work  in  Rural  Schools  and  How  They  May  be  Met,"  and 
"  The  Motor  Element  in  Education."  As  usual  the  mathema- 
tical section  was  very  well  attended  and  offered  a  good  pro- 
gram of  four  papers,  **  The  Place  of  Imagination  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics,*'  "  The  Pedagogical  Relation  of  Algebra 
to  Arithmetic,"  "  The  Teaching  of  Algebra  in  the  Grammar 
Grades,"  "  Paper  Folding  as  a  Means  of  Teaching  Elementary 
Geometry."  The  physical  culture  section  discussed  "  Gymnas- 
tics in  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  **  Intercollegiate  Gymnastics^" 
and  "  The  Value  of  Postural  Examination  for  School  Chil- 
dren." Mr.  Frederick  G.  Root  gave  the  only  formal  address 
before  the  music  section. 

Wednesday  evening  a  large  audience  greeted  Pres.  John  H. 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin  college,  and  thoroly  enjoyed  his  eloquent 
and  scholarly  lecture,  "  The  World  of  Shakespeare." 

SUPT.  WARD  ON  READING. 

The  concluding  session  opened  Thursday  morning  with  an 
address  on  "  The  Rational  Method  of  Teaching  Reaaing,"  by 
Supt.  Edward  G.  Ward,  of  Brookl>n,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ward  re- 
viewed the  various  methods  employed  in  teaching  reading  and 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  "  Rational."  An  address  **  The 
Schools  and  Citizenship,"  was  given  by  Hon.  Perry  F.  Powers, 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  It  was  discussed  by 
Hon.  John  Crotty,  ex-mayor  of  Lansing.  The  program  con- 
cluded with  a  paper  on  **  Modern  Geography,"  oy  R.  D.  Cal- 
kins, state  normal  college. 

Dr.  burke  A.  Hinsdale  was  the  only  name  proposed  for  the 
presidency  of  the  association  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 
The  other  officers  are:  Vice-presidents,  Supt.  C.  H.  Horn, 
Traverse  City,  and  Supt.  J.B.Gilbert,  St.  Johns;  secretary, 
Supt.  W.  F.  Lewis,  Port  Huron;  treasurer,  Supt.  E.'J.Quacken- 
bush.  Grand  Lodge;'  executive  committee,  Comm'r.  R.  M. 
Winston,  Clinton  county;  Prin.  A.  J.  Volland,  Grand  Rapids; 
Supt.  H.  M.  Slauson,  Ann  Arbor. 

For  many  years  the  association  has  met  at  Lansing  but  an 
invitation  was  accepted  to  meet  next  year  at  Grand  Rapids. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS'  MEETING. 

The  county  commissioners  have  usually  met  just  before  the 
regular  association  but  this  year  met  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  the  same  week.  Their  first  session  Tuesday  afternoon 
opened  in  the  senate  chamber  with  the  president's  address 
from  Comm'r.  R.  S.  Campbell,  of  St.  Clair  county.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell believed  that  the  best  way  to  help  schools  is  hy  making 
better  teachers,  and  the  way  to  make  better  teachers  is  by  mul- 
tiplicity and  shotter  courses  of  normal  schools.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  number  ot  school  officers  be  decreased  and 
the  township  be  made  the  unit  of  school  administration.  Topics 
discussed  in  papers  and  addresses  made  included  '*Text 
Books,"  ** Educational  Spirit,"  "Powers of  the  Commissioner," 
**  Grade  Examinations,"  "The  Commissioners  and  the  State 
Department,"  "Supply  of  Teachers  for  Rural  Schools," 
"  School-House  Decoration,"  "  Records  and  Reports,"  "  Tru- 
ancy Law,"  "  Institutes,"  "  Libraries,"  and  "  Reading  Circles." 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  meeting  was  an  address  by 
State  Supt.  J.  S.  Hammond.  Supt.  Hammond  began  by  say- 
ing: 

"  The  first  decade  of  the  new  century  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
fruitful  years  for  the  schools  of  Michigan.  Educational  forces 
are  at  work,  preparation  is  being  made  and  organization  is 
being  effected  that  tend  to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  along 
educational  lines. 

"  Ten  years  ago  to-day  there  were  640,000  pupils  of  school 
age  in  Michigan ;  tonday  there  are  705,000.  In  1889  a  fund  of 
^3,400.000  was  raised  by  direct  taxation  ;  in  1900  over  $4,7000,- 
000  will  be  paid  by  taxpayers  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools." 

The  speaker  said  the  compulsory  school  law  had  forced  a 
large  attendance  in  the  schools,  tn  1890  there  were  427  log 
school-houses  in  Michigan;  to-day  less  than  275.  As  to  the  fu- 
ture, he  had  canvassed  the  state  and  found  the  general  senti- 
ment to  be  expressed  in  this  statement :  ''  Let  us  have  good 
schools  whatever  the  cost." 

Mr.  Hammond  said  that  all  were  agreed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  higher  qualifications  for  teachers. 

The  Montana  Meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Montana  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  Helena,  on  Dec.  27  9,  was  interesting  and  well  attended.  It 
was  enlivened  by  an  intercollegiate  debate,  between  the  State 
university  and  Montana  Wesleyan,  upon  the  Boer  war  ques- 
tion. State  Supt.  E.  A.  Carleton  discussed  *' Educational  Re- 
forms "  in  his  entertaining  fashion  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Helena,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  The  Social  Function  of  the 
High  School."  Miss  Anna  L.  Harwood,  of  Dillon,  brought 
out  some  valuable  points  in  **  Language  Teaching  in  the  Lower 
Grades."  The  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Herbatian 
club,  of  which  Dr.  James  Reid  is  president,  is  of  especial  value 
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JNfotes  of  |Sew  Books. 


Mtuie  and  the  Comrade  Arts :  Their  Rdation  is  a  tboro  and 
scholarly  tr«atmeiit  of  the  subject  by  H.  A.  Clarke,  doctor  of 
mnaic,  prof tssor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  writer  had  two  tbjects  in  view :  first,  to  point  ont  that  the 
art  is  based  on  science,  its  manifestations  in  its  higher  forms 
are  not  subject  to  scientific  laws,  but  to  esthetic  laws,  which 
psychology,  when  far  enough  advanced,  may  succeed  in  formu- 
lating :  second,  that  the  unifying  principle  of  the  arts  is  form. 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.) 

The  Orovm  of  Life,  by  George  Gissing,  is  a  story  that  will 
please  these  who  like  a  novel  with  depth  of  emotion  and  a  well 
developed  and  well  executed  plot.  The  main  character  is  Piers 
Otway,  who  goes  to  London  and  quickly  mixes  up  with  the  gay 
social  lift  of  the  capital.  A  great  part  of  the  story  deals  with 
his  love  affairs,  which  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

To  write  a  really  good  story  for  children  requires  high  talent. 
Ellen  Olney  Kirk  meets  the  needs  of  the  juvenile  mind  in  Doro- 
thy and  Her  Friends,  a  tale  in  which  home  life,  pleasures,  and 
occupations  are  described  in  a  natural,  interesting  way.  The 
little  people  of  the  story  are  healthy,  happy  children  with  which 
one  is  gla4  to  be  acquainted.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.    Illustrated,  12mo.    $1.25.) 

The  story  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  both  Manila  and  San- 
tiago, is  told  in  a  book  called  Remember  the  Maine,  by  Gordan 
Stables,  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy.  Young 
people  of  America  as  well  as  of  the  British 
isles  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  cruises 
of  the  yacht  Bonito,  the  adventures  of 
Teddy  and  Desmond  and  the  jolly  priest, 
Father  McDowney,  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  visited.  (George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Company.    Price,  $1.25.) 

It  is  not  at  Itll  strange  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  portray  the  Treasures  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  New 
York  city,  and  a  volume  like  that  presented 
by  Arthur  Hoeber  with  its  many  illustra- 
tions will  be  cordially  welcomed.  In  the 
space  of  212  pages  a  very  satisfactory 
catalog  of  the  riches  of  this  splendid  collec- 
tion is  given ;  good  judgment  and  taste  are 
evidenced  in  the  selection  of  the  works  of 
art  for  special  comment.  The  illustrations 
are  well  chosen  and  finely  reproduced.  A 
volume  like  this  has  an  extraordinary  value  ; 
it  points  out  things  that  the  unaided  visitor 
would  be  likely  to  miss  and  draw  his  atten- 
tions to  things  that  he  ought  by  no  means 
to  omit  to  inspect.  (R.  H.  Russell,  New 
York.) 

A  good  society  story  by  Morton  Grinnell, 
M.D.,  bears  the  title  of  An  Bklipse  of  Memo- 
ry. The  hero  is  Jack  Oswald,  a  young  man 
about  town  in  New  York,  who  speedily  falls 
a  victim  to  the  snares  of  Cupid.  The  ac- 
count of  the  trip  of  a  party  on  a  steam 
yacht  across  the  Atlantic,  thru  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  up  the  Nile ;  of  the  death  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Oswald,  and  of  how  another 
star  swam  "into  his  ken,"  who  became  the 
second  Mrs.  Oswald,  is  given  in  a  lively, 
pleasing  style.  It  is  an  excellent  love  story. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

In  LUHe  Tong's  Mission,  Ethelred  B.  Bar- 
ry, tells,  with  many  interesting  details  the 
story  of  a  little  cripple  boy.  The  illustra- 
tions, which  were  made  by  the  author,  ac- 
cord beautifully  with  the  story.  (Dana 
Estes  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series — SeLec- 
tions  from  Ovid,  with  introduction,  notes, 
and  vocabulary  by  James  Anderson,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  The  editor  offers  forty-six  pages  of 
selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  and 
forty-two  pages  from  the  minor  works  of 
Ovid  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Latin  poetry.  A  short  account  of  Ovid's 
life  and  an  introduction  to  versification  are 


prefixed.  The  notes  are  terse  and  the  typography  of  the  book 
is  excellent.  (University  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, New  Orleans,    Price,  $1.0Cr) 

The  preparation  of  Co^sarfor  Beginners  as  in  the  book  before 
us  strikes  us  very  favorably.  The  choice  of  Cswar  for  a  first 
Latin  book  is  one  that  expresses  the  opinion  of  all  teachers  of 
Latin.  We  have  in  this  volume  a  vocabulary,  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive lessons,  and  the  second  book  with  notes  worked  together 
by  one  who  evidently  is  a  teacher  comprehending  the  perplexi- 
ties that  assail  the  young  learner  of  Latin.  He  exhibits  skill  in 
making  the  lessons  progressive  and  in  exhibiting  the  complex 
nature  of  sentences  and  phrases.  Altogecher  the  book  is  one 
that  will  prove  of  real  value  in  the  school-room.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.) 

rt 

Songs  of  the  Shining  Way  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  aspect 
of  the  world  to  the  young  child.  We  have  been  much  interested 
in  both  the  text  and  the  illustrations.  Each  from  the  hand  of 
Sarah  Noble  Ives.  The  writer  is  plainly  a  lover  of  children,  and 
has  endeavored  to  reflect  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  children  as 
they  part  from  Baby-town  and  travel  to  Grown-up-lands. 
**  Jimmy,  Alice,  and  Me,"  are  in  the  bam,  the  garden,  the  field  ; 
they  watch  the  birds,and  the  rainbow;  the  ride  on  horse-back,  in 
the  wagon,  and  in  the  boat ;  their  conceptions  are  imagined  and 
told,  all  in  pretty  verse  that  keeps  the  child's  thought  sect^re^ 
(R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.) 


'*  Never  quit  certainty  for  hope,''  Never  take  a  medicine  ot 
doubtful  value  instead  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  which  is  sure  to  do 
you  good. 


Old  Man  of  the  Dalles.    (See  '*  Lessons  in  Physiography,'* page  72.) 
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Tw  SauML  JounlA^  aitabUshed  in  1870.  was  the  first 
wveldy  educatioDal paper pnblishwl  in  theUnlted  Stetes. 
Durinff  the  year  it  pablished  twelve  school  board  num- 
bers, fuDy  iuustFBted,  of  from  fbrty-fbur  to  sixty  pages 
ea^h,  wittMover,  a  summer  number  (one  hundred  twenty- 
four  pages)  In  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September, 
a  Cnristaus  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling 
numbers  in  May  and  June.    It  has  subscribers  in  every 


ibers  in  May 
landfainearl 


-  _, June. . 

nearly  all  fbreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATE& 

Two  DoLLAts  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Pordgn  subicriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wm  be  fomished  on  application.  The  value  of  Thb 
SoMXM.  louaiiAL  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  Itt  pages  tdl  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
'^  "  I  among  the  princ^als,  sapemteodents,  school 
,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
thb  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  ite  columns. 


Literary  Notes. 

A  properly  prepared  manuscript  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  early  consideration 
and  of  acceptance  than  one  that  is  not  so 
suhmitted ;  those  writers  who  do  not  know, 
as  well  as  those  who  need  remindiae,  how 
to  do  ity  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  publishers, 
Boston,  will  have  ready  immediately, 
Publishing  a  Book  :  A  few  practical  hints 
to  authors  as  to  the  preparation  of  manu- 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  b  for  young 
lirbtojoiiitothe ''decline/^ 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become 
paler  and  paler  and  can 
harldy  drag  through  the  day . 
They  are  on  the  steady  down- 
waracourse.  iron  does  them 
no  good;  stnrcluiine  and  bit- 
tersali  foil,  fheyneed afood 
that  win  nourish  thembetter, 

>  and  a  medicine  that  will  cor- 
rect their  disease. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

>  b  both  of  these,  dejfantly  and  per- 
,  manentiy combined.  TheCod-livcr 
^  Oil  makes  the  blood  richer,  and 

thb  |{hfes  better  color  to  the  bee. 
'  The  hypophosphitcs  of  Rme  and 
'  soda  ad  as  a  stronj  tonic  to  the 
»  nerves.  Soon  the  wei  jht  increases^ 
,  the  di^on  improves  and  health 
^  returns* 

At  all  dninistB ;  soc  and  S1.00. 
»    SCOTT  ft  BOWNE,Chemista,  New  York. 


script,  the  correction  of  proof,  and  arranfce* 
ment  with  the  publisher,  by  Charles 
Welsh,  author  of  A  Bookseller  of  the  Last 
Century,  etc.  Altho  prepared  primarily 
for  the  use  and  guidance  ef  their  own 
authors,  this  little  nandbook  contains  in- 
formation that  will  be  valuable  to  any  one 
who  contemplates  publishing  a  book.  The 
price  of  the  work  will  be  50  cents. 

An  addition  to  the  list  of  American  edu- 
cational periodicals  comes  in  the  shape  of 
the  Padagogische  Monatschefte  an  on^an 
of  the  German- American  teachers.  Hen- 
Max  Griebsch  is  the  editor  and  the  place 
of  publication  is,  naturally  enough,  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  life  of  literary  and  personal  dignity 
which  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel)  has 
so  long  led  at  **  Edge  wood,*'  near  New* 
Haven,  will  be  described  in  Scribner*s  for 
February,  by  Arthur  Reed  Kimball.  A  re- 
cent drawing  from  life  of  the  venerable 
author  will  be  the  frontispiece  of  that  num- 
ber (printed  in  color). 

The  five  proposed  routes  for  cables 
across  the  Padhc  are  described  in  the 
February  Seribner*s  by  Herbert  Laws 
Webb,  an  electrical  expert,  who  points  out 
the  difficulties  which  surround  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  the  conditions  of  success. 
The  article  is  of  particular  importance  at 
this  time,  when  several  bills  are  before  Con- 
gress to  lay  a  Pacific  cable. 

Paul  L.  Ford's  novel,  "  The  Honorable 
Peter  Sterling."  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
books  that  will  live.  Altho  published  in 
1894,  it  has  gone  into  six  impressions  with- 
in the  last  twelvemonth,  and  sold  in  that 
time  more  copies  than  in  any  of  the  earlier 
years  of  its  career.  I  ts  j^ublishers,  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  are  just  sending  it  to 
press  for  its  thirty-sixth  time; 

It  is  stated  that  the  sales  of  David 
Harum  im  December  alone  amounted  to 
50^270  copies.  That  the  great  success  of 
this  Book  is  to  continue  in  the  new  year 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  opening  sales 
of  2,000  copies  on  January  2. 

The  rumor  that  England  is  preparing 
the  island  of  St  Helena  for  the  possible 
reception  of  President  Kruger  lends  special 
timeliness  to  an  article  which  will  appear 
in  the  February  Cf«/«rK— the  first  ot  the 
hitherto  unreported  "Talks  with  Napol- 
eon," from  the  diary  of  Dr.  B.  E.  O'Meara, 
his  physician  at  St.  Helena.  The  extracts 
printed  in  this  number  are  prefaced  by  an 
account  of  the  writer's  relations  with  the 
ex-emperor  and  the  story  of  the  manu- 
script s  discovery  by  the  editor  of  The 
Century.  A  portrait  of  O'Meara  and  a 
map  of  the  island  are  among  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  installment. 

Perhaps  no  German  dramatist  since 
Goethe  has  combined  poetic  charm  with 
dramatic  force  in  so  high  a  d^^ee  as  has 
Hauptmann  in  his  ^  Versunkene  Glocke." 
The  first  American  edition  of  that  play  in 
the  original  tongue  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Henrv  Holt  &  Co.,  the  editor.  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Baker,  by  his  recent  article  on  this  play 
in  the  Critic,  has  shown  his  eminent  fitness 
for  this  task«  Frau  Agnes  Sorma  played 
this  drama  repeatedly  during  her  two 
American  tours  and  the  Sothems  are  now 
acting  Mr.  Meltzer's  translation.  An  earlier 
translation  and  several  articles  on  "Die 
Versunkene  Glocke"  have  appeared  in 
American  periodicals. 


The  new  United  States  cruiser  Albany, 

Eurchased  from  the  Brazilian  government 
efore  the  Spanish  war,  had  her  official 
trial  at  Newcastle,  Eng.,  January  o.  She 
made  20.50  knots  an  hour,  one  half  knot 
more  than  her  contract  speed. 

Clergymen  are  continuing  the  use  of  in- 
cense and  candles  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, against  the  ruling  of  the  archbishops. 
John  Kensit,  the  antmtualist,  says  that 
the  bishops  are  hoodwinking  the  people 
and  that  Ine  war  must  be  renewed. 


Interesting  Notes. 


The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 
The  main  drainage  channel  is  in  part 
cut  thru  solid  rock  and  in  part  thru  {glacial 
drift,  the  total  amount  of  excavaUon  in- 
volved being  26,261,815  cubic  yards  of 
glacial  drift  and  12,006,984  cubic  yards  of 
solid  rock.  The  rock  cuttings  are  about 
160  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  nearly 
vertical  walls.  The  excavations  thru  the 
sections,  with  a  preponderance  of  hard 
material,  provided  forafiow  of  $600,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  or  a  rate  of 
flow  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a 
population  of  3,000,000  people,  which  is 
about  double  the  present  population  of  the 
district.  The  narrower  channel  that  has 
been  cut  thru  the  more  easily  handled  ma-, 
terial  provides  for  a  flow  of  300,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  and  can  easily  be  enlarged 
by  simple  methods  of  excavation  as  the 
growUi  of  the  population  demands.    It  is 


I 


All  except 
bad  ones! 


There  are  hun- 
dredsof  cough  medi- 
cines which  relieve 
coughst  all  coughs^ 
except  bad  ones! 
The  medicine  which 
has  been  curing  the 
worst  of  bad  coughs 
for  60  years  is  Ayer^s 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

Here  is  evidence : 

*<My  wife  was  troubled  with  a 
deep-^aUd  cough  on  her  lungs  for 
three  years.  One  day  I  thou^t 
of  how  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
saved  the  Hfe  of  my  sister  after 
the  doctors  had  all  given  hernpto 
die.  So  I  purchased  two  bottles, 
and  it  cared  my  wife  completely. 
It  took  only  one  bottle  to  cixre  my 
sister.  So  yoa  see  that  three  bot- 
tles (one  dollar  each)  saved  two 
lives.  We»all  send  you  onr  heart- 
felt thanks  for  what  yon  have  done 
for  OS.*'— J.  H.  Bu&GB,  Macon,C6Ly 
Jan.  13,  1899. 


Now,  for  tke  irst  time  jov 
can  get  t  tritl  bottle  of  Clerrj 
Pectonl  for  25  ce&ti.  hk 
jovr  dmgpit 
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''He  That  is  Warm 
Thinks  All  So. 

Thoosstu^  are  '^cdd^'^  in  ihsd  they  do 
not  urukrsiand  the  glow  of  health.  This 
impUes  disordered  kidneys,  Over,  Ixyo>ets, 
Mood  or  brain.  Hoo(fs  SarsapariEa. 
gives  aU  <who  take  it  the  warmth  of  per- 
fect fiealih.    Get  Hood's  because 


J&fCfd6Sc 


Never  DisapDo, 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  i»  m.  Joy  Forever. 


OnoDtal  Cream, 


Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

Pnrlflee  ae  well  as  Beaatiflefl  the  Skin. 
No  other  Ooonetlo  will  do  It. 

Itemovee^n.  Pimples,  Fr^kles,  Moth-Pfttches, 

Baijb  and  Bkin 

ditf«a.He.    u  iid 

every  blf'rpiish 

Du  beauty  a od 

k  defltM*    dtM  tio- 

Ition.     On  its 

Inrttiflji  it  bos 

of  SI  ytMirsLUO 
othf?rbaH,ftnd 
is  HO  hArmit^ae 
we  tajste  it  to 
bt*  sure  it 
ia  proporly 
made.  XcLi^^pt 
no  oo  u  n  t  V  t- 
feitof  similar 
name.      V  h  e 

.  difetinffni^ibed 

Dr.  L.  A.  I^yre  said  to  a  lady  of  tbe  ht]tut-i<»it  <,a 

l^t1\d^Git\iTa\uV»if€nin^  aj^  the  kiW  harm  fa!  oi 
aUtiUiSkin  tf^'partitionji^^  Onu  botMi  .  il  Vtt 
six  month  a  luiiii^  it   every   da^'-     Al  re 

Subtile  removou  stiporlliioua  bnir  wit  It  ■  >  -y 

to  the  akin. 

FEBB  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r, 
97  Great  Jones  Street,  New  Xork. 

Vm  Bale  by  all  Dnugieu  and  Fancy  GKxkIb 
Dealers  throng hont  the  u .  8.  ^Oanadas  and  Enrope. 

Also  found  in  N.  Y.  City  at  B.  H.  Macy't, 
Stem's,  Ehrioh's,  Bidieys,  and  other  Fancy 
Goods  Dealers. 

IV  Beware  of  Base  imitations.  $1,000  Beward  for 
arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  &  Eleventh  St,  New  York. 

{Opposite  Grace  Church.^ 

Conducted  on  Etiropean  Plan  at  Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Brpadway  Cars  direct  or  by  transfer. 


WX.  TATLOB  ft  &0E, 


Proprieten. 


Tk€  Lmrgut'Inamranc9  C^mpmma^  in  the  W^rld* 

TIalVTUlLUFEINSOMICECO 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 
COVDXVSBD  BTATEMSHT  FOB  1898 

Income                  -  $55,006,629  43 

Disbunements         -  35,245,038  8S 

Assets.  Dec  31, 1898  277.517.325  36 

Reserve  UabiliGes  -  233.058,640  68 
Contingent  Guarantee  Fund  42,238,684  68 
Dividends  Apportioned 

for  the  Year  2,220,000  00 
Insurance  and  Annuities 

inFone     -        -  971.711.997  79 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

it  just  issued.  No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
books  was  ever  before  issued. '  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedagogy,  Recitations 
and  Dialogs,  Questions  and  Answers,  Supplement- 
ary Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  etc.,  etc. 

Itisfreetoaiilnterested.    Write ■§ 


6IE,9thSt,N.Y. 


If  yon  would  IflM  it. 

&  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


claimed  that  the  canal  will  be  navigable 
for  any  craft  drawing  less  than  twenty-two 
feet  of  water. 

While  the  canal  is  primarily  designed  to 
carry  ofiF  the  waste  of  a  great  city,  the  pro- 

i'ectors  of  the  enterprise  have  not  been 
>lind  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a 
free  waterway  from  Chicago  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of 
the  excavations  and  retaining  walls  al- 
ready provided  for  by  the  sanitary  district 
constitutes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
cost  of  such  a  ship  channel,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  general  government,  whieh  nas 
done  so  much  to  improve  the  Mississippi 
river,  may  eventually  be  induced  to  under- 
take the  completion  of  the  channel  con- 
struction. Should  this  plan  ever  be  exe- 
cuted, large  steamers  will  be  able  to  make 
their  wayfrom  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley  will  be  greatly  stimu- 
ated  and  enlarged. — From  "The  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal,"  by  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  in 
the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 
for  January. 

Working  Dolls. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes,  in  CasselPs  Maga- 
zine for  January,  says :  —Would  you  know 
bow  to  make  a  fortune  ?  Then  invent  a 
cheap  dolPsvoice  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  "  No," 
and  your  fortune  is  made.  For  years  doll 
tnanufacturers  have  been  endeavoring  to 
do  this  and  they  have  failed.  Dolls  will 
laugh  with  indiarubber  faces,  will  cry,  will 
sing,  will  move  their  arms  and  their  eyes, 
will  walk  and  talk — so  far  as  to  call  upon 
their  beloved  parents — yet  they  stubbornly 
retuse  to  say  "  Yes "  and  "  No."  They 
)iave  no  will  of  their  own,  you  see ;  they 
have  no  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 
Not  surprising,  perhaps  you  will  think, 
when  even  human  beings  sometimes  find 
these  troublesome  little  words  difficult  to 
utter.  But  in  literal  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  ingenious  contrivances  pressed  into 
doll  life, not  onecan  vocalize  these  sounds ; 
and  the  world  of  doll-makers  is  patiently 
waiting,  gold  in  hand,  for  a  gifted  genius 
to  arise  and  produce  them. 

Stilt-Walking  in  France. 

Boys  who  use  stilts  for  amusement  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  a  part  of 
France  where  they  are  now  constantly  used 
for  all  the  purposes  of  business.  This  is 
the  extensive  strip  of  land  embraced  in  the 
territory  known  as  the  Landes,  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  val- 
teys  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  over  800,000  acres. 

Formerly  the  Landes  could  not  be 
reached  in  the  winter  because  floods  shut 
o£E  communication  between  them  and  the 
tnainland.  Many  sections  of  the  Landes 
ire  still  in  the  old  condition  of  sand 
wastes  and  marsh  bottoms,  like  deserts  in 
their  seeming  uselessness.  On  the  other 
hand,  vast  tracts  of  the  region  have  been 
redeemed  in  the  last  half  century.  They 
have  been  covered  with  rich,  productive 
soil  and  occupied  by  human  beings.  Vine- 
yards are  plentiful  where  once  the  rushes 
swayed  in  the  breeze. 

Towns  flourish  now  on  land  that  was 
sunken  meadow  forty  years  ago,  and  agri- 
culture has  the  upper  hand.  The  furze- 
bush  covered  stretches  of  land  are  dotted 
here  and  there  with  straw-thatched  huts  in 
Which  both   shepherds   and   herds    take 


Pears' 

^  Its  least  virtue  is  that  it  lasts 
so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort;  the 
clean  are  comfortable. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — is 
perfect  cleanliness. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorts  of 
stores  sell  it  especially  druggists. 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

If  yon  haven't  a  remilar,  healthy  moTemeot  of  the 
bowela  every  day.  you're slcktor  wUl  be.  Keep  yo«r 
bowels  open,  and  be  well.  Force,  in  the  shape  of 
Tiolent  phytlo  or  pm  poison,  is  dangerous.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  of  keepiogihe 
bowels  clear  and  dean  is  to  take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


'Olate  the  ui^ 


^PleiMnt.  Palatable,  Potent.  TasteOood.  Do  Good, 
Neyer  Bioken.  Weaken,  or  Qrlpe.  10c.  SOc  6O0.  Wrtte 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.   Address 


KEEP  YOUR  BLOOD  GLEAN 


Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  selection. 

Peter  MoHer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued 
scientific  research  has  produced.  By  the 
process  now  employed  the  oil  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  of  manufacture  until 
it  is  safely  corked  up  In  bottles,  thus  pre- 
venting contamination  of  any  kind  and  ex- 
cluding all  impurities. 

Give  this  new  oil  a  trial.  Ask  for  Peter  Moller's  Oil, 
and  see  that  the  bottle  —  a  flat,  oval  one  —  bears  our 
name  as  agents.  Notice  the  date  in  perforated  letters 
at  bottom  of  the  label. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


At  the  End  of  Tour  JourjMy  you  wil.    S 
find  it  a  great  conyenience  10  ge  right  oTct    S 

Tbe  GRAID  UiaON  HOTEL  % 

FoartlL  ATt.t  4lit  aaA  43aA  Sti. 
2    opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York. 
5  Central  for  shopping  and  theatres. 

C      Baggage  to  and  from  4ad  St.  Depot  free. 
i|    Roomst   IIUM  per  day  aad  Vfwaria. 
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tAycrM 

Cotton  Dress 
Fabrics. 

Embroidered  Colored  Batiste, 

White  and  Colored  French  Piqu^, 

Stripe  and  Fancy  Batiste. 

Zephyrs. 

David  and  John  Anderson's 

Celebrated  Fabric. 

The  Spring  assortments  of  these  goods  urill  show 

great  noyelty  In  style  and  color. 

3ihiocukvau  cC>  h^  ii. 


NEW  YORK. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 

CURB  Wind  AND 

Pain  in  tlie  Stomach 

Torpid  Liver 

Sallow  Skin 

Indigestion,  etc. 

10  ct5.  and  25  ct8.— Druggists. 


LANGUAGES 

^^B  Afi^nall*    finnV^n     anil     lUTaa* 


FIIERCH,8EIUUI 
SPANISH  ITAUAT 


Actually  Spoken  and  Mastered  in  Ten  Week 
vltlioot  leaving  your  homes  by  the  Meisterschaft  Syt 
tarn.    55oCh  Thousand.    Pupils  taught  as  If  actually  ia 

teacher.  H  M  OTCPFn  Terms  foi 

:s:r.'rmAoltntU:r:';; 

qnesdaos  answered  and  all  exercises  corrected  free  ol 
chaige.  Specimen  Copies,  Part  I,  35  cents.  Send  fd 
Circnlars.  <^ 

THE  MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  00 

^  No.  196 
SuMMsx  Stbxbt 


IN  10  WEEKS. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UKITSBSITT 

,  and  COIXEGB 

BBIXS. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  free. 
KcIKAIE  BILL  FOimiKT,    -    Btltimore,  Md. 


Andrews  School  Furnishin;  Co. 

Ererything  for  schools.  The  Oxford  Combina- 
tion and  Chandler  Adjustable  Desks  and  Seats. 
Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  etc, 
always  in  stock.  Secoad^Hand  f^^arnitare  and 
9vpplle«  booght  and  sold.  Send  for  114-page  il- 
huitrated  catalogue,  and  description  of  second- 
hand goods. 

65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CPNT  PDFP  Unitarian  publications  sent 
acn  1  riCCC*  free.  Address,  Post  Office 
Mission  Committee,  58  Magnolia  Street,  Dor- 
ehMtecMMft 


refuge  when  bad  weather  threatens.  These 
shepherds. constitute  a  class  entirely  their 
own.  They  are  called  "Lanusquets"  in 
France.  Mounted  on  stilts,  they  s^uide 
their  herds  over  miles  of  pasture  land. 

When  the  flocks  are  feeding  the  shep- 
herd uses  his  balancing  pole  as  a  brace 
and  thus  is  able  to  make  an  aerial  perch 
for  himself,  where  he  sits  and  knits  stead- 
ily with  long  needles  as  long  as  the  Herd  is 
quiet 

The  letter  carriers  go  their  rounds  on 
stilts,  firemen  use  them  for  fighting  fire, 
and  they  are  even  used  in  wild  boar  nunts. 
The  queerest  sight,  however,  is  to  see  a 
body  of  soldiers  reconnoitering  on  these 
long  wooden  peg.  The  stilt-walkers  can 
cover  long  distances  faster  and  with  less 
fatigue  than  any  other  class  of  athletes, 
with  the  exception  of  bicyclists. 

Danish  Old  Pension  Scheme. 

A  bad  report  is.  made  in  regard  to  the 
Danish  Scheme  for  pensions  for  males  who 
have  passed  their  sixtieth  year  and  who 
have  led  moral  lives.  It  is  said  the  poor 
refuse  to  make  provision  for  old  age  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so,  on  the  ground 
that  support  from  pensions  will  come  with- 
out efEort. 

Children  who  are  prosperous  will  not 
assist  their  needy  parents,  money  in  sav- 
ings banks  has  been  withdrawn  and 
squandered,  and  benefit  associations  to 
which  employees  gavv  money  have  become 
bankrupt.  The  scheme,  it  is  said,  has 
been  a  direct  encouragementto  pauperism, 
and  a  foe  to  rectitude  and  self-respect. 

A  Splendid  Railroad. 
A  very  attractive  booklet  has  been  sent 
us  by  William  H.  Underwood  general 
eastern  passenger  agent  of  the  famous 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  in  Buffalo. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  delightful  things 
in  store  for  the  passenger  on  this  route. 
Of  course  this  is  the  route  by  which  you 
see  the  ^eat  Niagara  Falls ;  as  wonder- 
ful in  wmter  as  in  summer.  The  dining 
car  service  is  another  thing  one  remembers: 
the  transfer  of  passengers  is  managed 
with  consummate  skill.  It  is  a  route  that 
makes  traveling  a  pleasure. 

Brigham  H.  Roherts. 

Utah  was  supposed  to  have  grossly  of- 
fended her  sister  states  by  sending  a  polyg- 
amous representative  to  Congress.  A 
crusade  was  started  by  the  yellow  journals 
the  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  club  women 
and  thousands  of  idiots  yelled  themselves 
hoarse  over  a  very  little  tdin^.  There  was^ 
throat-ache  and  jaw- ache,  headache  and 
leg-ache,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the  re- 
sults would  have  been,  had  not  Mr.  Rob- 
ert's daughter,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment, advised  her  hostile  sisters  to  try 
Five- Grain  Antikamnia  Tablets  for  their 
various  aches.  Antikamnia  Tablets  are 
used  from  Utah  to  Yucatan  and  are  as 
well  known  in  Thibet  as  in  Cathay. 

The  German  and  French  holders  of 
Transvaal  gold  shares  have  decided  to  c6* 
oi>erate  in  resisting  the  repoi:ted  gold 
mine  tax  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  output 

So  Nice  to  Bat,  So  Mild,  So  EffectlTe. 

To  take  medicine  is  a  pleasure,  when  the  medi- 
cine is  Gascarets  Candy  Cathartic,  the  only  mod- 
em lazatiye  fit  to  be  used.  Druggist,  10c,  96c,  60o. 

The  foreign  bankers  at  Caracas,  Vene 
zuela,  propose  to  advance  the  gevemment 
16,000,000  bolivars  if .  the  salt  mines  are 
given  as  a  guarantee  of  the  payment  of  the 
loan. 

Daring  tike  Teetblng  Period. 

Mrs.  WiNSLow'8  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
used  for  over  Fifty  Years  by  Millions  of 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, with  Perfect  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  Sold  by  Druggists 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  **^1m's.  Winslow*s  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
bottte. 


/^^ 


PMS 


is  your  breath  biid?  Then  your 
best  friends  turn  their  heads  aside. 
A  bad  breath  means  a  bad  liver. 
Ayer's  Pills  are  liver  pills.  They  cure 
constipation^  biliousness,  dyspepsia, 
sick  headache.    25c.   All  druggists. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO 

School 
Teachers 

GOOD 
INCOMES. 

Saw  Is  Tour  Chance, 

(20^  3S^  and  SO  per  cent,  commission)^ 

MADE  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  Spices,  Extracts, 
Baking  Powders,  &c.— Special  induce- 
ments. If  you  don't  want  a  commission 
we  give  you  premiums. 

DINNER  SETS,  GOLD  WATCHES, 
SILVER  WATCHES,  LACE  CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS,  TEA  SETS,  TOI- 
LET SETS,  &€.,  with  f5«oo,  f7*oo, 
f  10.00,  f  15.00,  f  20.00,  f 25.00,  f 30.00 
Orders  and  Upwards— Bicycles,  &c. 

Remember  all  our  goods  are  warranted  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction.  Send  this  '*  ad  " 
and  15  cents  in  postage  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you  a  1-4  pound  of  any  Tea  you  may 
select    Mention  The  SchooI  Journal. 

THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  28f .  3X-33  Vcscy  St.,  New  York. 

French  isssrs,""- 

*    ■V«-^l  ^  Wl  1 1  Teaching  Prencb 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAH  R.  JENKINS, 

Ssi  A  S83  51XTH  AVBNUB.    -    -    NBW  YORK 

Complete    cataloffue  on  application. 


COUGHS 

tfrftnclnTBii  HftftfflffnTMi 

Sore  Throat 
Effectively  Relieved. 

John  L  Brown  h  Bon, 


Bronchial 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OffigEi  346-348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


JANUARY  J,  J900^ 


ASSETS- 

Real  Estate $  17,082,000 

Bonds  and  Stocks 150,484,285 

Bonds  and  Mortgages. .* 86,297,617 

Loans  secured  by  collaterals 8,278,450 

Pramivm  Loans 18,408,118 

Onb  in  Office  and  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 10,060,049 

Inteeettand  Rents  due  and  accrued 1,389,116 

♦Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  Premiums ......: 4,460,813 

Total  Assets |2364«>34» 

LIABILrnE& 
Reserve,  or  value  of  outstanding  Policies  as  per  certificate  of  New  York 

Insurance  Department $I92»024.281 

Other  Liabilities 2,990.584 

Addifional  Miqr  l(eserve  voluntarily  set  aside  by  the  Company 3,507.699 

Accumulated  Surplus  Fnnds  voluntarily  set  aside  by  the  Company. $28,862,862 

Oflier  f=unds  f or  all  other  Contingencies.... 9,065^423       137.927.784 

INCOMR 

Total  Premium  Income $42,138,502 

Interest,  Rents,  etc 10,232,761 

Total  Income $52.371.263 

DISBURSEMENTS- 

Death-Claims  paid $11,408,771 

Endowments  paid 3,104,671 

Annuities,  Dividends,  Surrender  Values,  etc 7,698,534 

Total  paid  polugr-holders ...$22,206,976 

Commissions,  Brokerages,  and  all  other  payments  to  Agents... 5,583,799 

Home  Office  and  Branch  Office  Salaries  and  Physicians'  Fees 2,597,851 

Real  Estate  expenses.  Taxes,  Advertising  andadl  other  expenseiB 2,356,743 

Total  Disbunements $32,745369 

New  Policies  Paid  for  duri]«  1899^  99.357.  insuring  $202,309,080. 

Total  number  of  Policies  in  force  January  1, 1900,  437.776.  insuring  $1,061,871,985. 


JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Pfestdcot. 


HENBT  TVOK Tiee-Presldent 

OBOROB  W.  PEBKINS. »d  Tioe-PrMldeat 

D,  P.  KIMGSIJBY ..Sd'ViMjnKsldent 

OHA8.  C.  WHITNEY SeoMtavy 

BDWABB  K.  GIBBS Tr^Murer 

BDMUmo  D.  BANBOI^PH Ghalnii*ik  Bz.  Com. 

HUGH  8.  THOMPSON.. «. I Coinpt»iIl«l> 

THEODOBB  M.  BAMTA , 


BUFUS  W.  WEEKS Actaaiy 

JOHN  B.£ITNGBB MAnmgtn^  Aotumry 

F;  W.  FBANKI.ANB AsMMlsto  Aotiuurj 

THOKAB  A.BUCBNER Supt.  of  As«nries 

J.  J.  HBABNS Aast.  SMMtaary 

S.  O.  TANDBBPOEK.,  M.D Medlral  Direetor 

JOHN  C.  WHITNET Auditor 

Cashier 


WiLLIAlI  F.  BuOKXiiT 
JomrCiiAiuK 
Cbamkmb  S.  Faibohild 

TBOKAM  P.  FOWZJBB 

Bdwabd  N.  Oibbb 


WiLUAx  B.  GmAoa 

WlC.  B.  HOBVBIiOWXB 
WlC  S.  iHOEBSOIiL 

B.  P.  KnroflUET 

WAX.TEB  H.  LXWIB 


TRUSTEES. 

WOODBUBT  IjAHODOH 
BOBBBT  J.  LOWBT 

John  A  MoGau< 
Hkkbt  0.  HoBTDoai 
Qbo.  AtTsmr  Mobbuom 


Auoomm  G.  Puhb 
Gbobob  W.  PsBXurs 

WnXIAM  B.  Pl^UBKBTT 

EDinmD  D.  BA2nx>LFH 
Thomas  Bb  Bbbd 


HXBAK  B.  Stbblb 
OSGAm&StBAUB 
WlUJAX  L.  SXBOKO 

HbmbtTuox 

JOHB  J.  YlIiBXTIBB 


•Does  not  indade  any  unreported  first  premfams  on  new  issues.   Policies  are  not  reported  in  force  nnlera  the  first  premium  has  been  paid 
in  cash. 
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A  SELECTED  LIST, 


Bacon's  New  French  Course $i.oo 

Blaisdell's  First  Steps  with  American  and 

British  Authors,  Revised 90 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 50 

Campbeirs  Observational  Geometry 80 

Colby's  Outlines  of  General  History.. .f 1.50 

Forman's  First  Greek  Book 1.20 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric 1.00 

Johnson's  Elements  of  Literary  Criticism 80 

Lane  and  Morgan's  School  Latin  Grammar...  i.oo 
Mather  and  Wheeler's  Latin  Prose  Writing.. .     i  .00 

McCaskey's  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 80 

Tracy's  Introductory  Course  in  Mechanical 

Drawing 180 


Any  of  these  books  sent^  post- 
Paid^  on  receipt  of  price, 

AMERICAN  :  BOOK  :  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI         CHICAGO        BOSTON 


TEXTBOOKS  IN  HISTORY 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  author  of 
"A  History  of  Greece,"  "A  History  of  England,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
5  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo,  I1.25. 

' '  The  book  is  suitable  for  use  m  a  text,  or  as  a  manual  la  the  hands  of  tha  general 
reader.  It  is  clear,  well  arranged,  and  interesting  in  style."— Prof.  W.  C.Wiloox, 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

'"  .  .  .  a  brief  and  compact  aoooont  of  the  snhjeot.  Mr.  OmansoooeadsaOmir- 
ably  in  presenting  the  salient  points— omitting  mere  details,  bot  missing  no reaUy 
significant  or  noteworthy  episode.  Vhere  is  a*jQdioions  ftreedom  from  partijian- 
ship  in  his  attitude  which  is  especially  desirable  ...  It  need  only  ba  said,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  writes  pleasantly  and  that  his  command  of  historical  knowL 
edge  is  extensiye."— Providence  Jowm<A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.,  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  With  Tables,  Maps,  Plans,  Index,  etc.,  etc.  loth  Edition 
Crown  8 vo.    518  pages.  |i. 50. 

This  has  been  adopted  i^s  a  text-book  in  such  institutions  as  tha  follawing :  Hill 
School,  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  IlL ;  St.  Paul's  Bohool  Con- 
cord,  N.  H. ;  Blees  Ifilitary  Academy.  Macon,  Mo. ;  Miss  Hake's  School,  Boehestar, 
N.  Y. ;  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Gt. ;  Hathaway-firown  School,  Oleyaland,  O. 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Worcester  Academy,  Worceatar,  Mmsl 

A  SUMMARY  OF  RANSOME'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  Uust  Published 

With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables.  Crown  8to,  $040 

May  be  used  as  an  analysis  in  the  hands  of  younger  students  or  as  a  syttabus  to 
accompany  oral  instruction  (without  a  text)  for  older  ones. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
14  Bcacda  Stfcct,  Botloti. 


OF  MARKED  INTEREST^VALUE 

for  school  blstorical  reading,  is  THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE— 

It  sets  forth  vividly  the  condition  of  society  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  by  two  pictures — that  of  the 
peasant,  and  that  of  the  prince— the  young  dauphin,  Louis  XVII.  The  story  is  full  of  life  and  naturalness.  The  style 
is  easy  and  attractive,  peculiarly  suited  to  win  and  hold  the  interested  attention  of  young  readers.  This  historical  tale 
is,  from  the  pen  of  Harriet  Martineau,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  very  popular  writer  of  tales  for  children,  and  other 
literary  productions.  It  forms  No.  41  of  our  Standard  Literature  Series.  It  is  a  double  number  of  183  pages ;  in  paper, 
20  cents  ;  cloth,  30  cents. 

This  Standard  litcfature  Series^  for  supplementary  reading  and  literature  study,  is  warmly  commended  by 
leading  educators,  and  is  widely  used  throughout  the  country.  Its  41  volumes  are  adapted  to  a  diversity  of  grades  of 
pupfls.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

For  other  supplementary  reading  our  Golden-Rod  Books  (four)  graded  from  the  First  Reader  pupils  up — ^furmsh 
ohoice  literature  for  chfldren  and  are  most  attractive  and  popular. 

A  handbook  preeminently  useful  and  convenient  for  the  pupil's  desk,  in  these  readings  and  other  school  work,  is 
the  hew  and  attractive  edition  of  the  Qarendon  Dictionary^  an  accurate  comprehensive,  compact,  up-to-date  Dictionary 
of  standard  English.    New  plates,  new  illustrations,  many  new  words — contains  neariy  80,000  words.  Price,  45  cents. 

Correspondence  is  invited  concerning  any  of  these  books,  or  concerning  VKj  of  our  widely  used  Standard  Edu- 
cational Publications.    Address 


.UNIVER5ITy  PUBLI5HIN0  COnPANY, 


352  Washington  Street.  BOSTON. 


714-716  Canal  Street.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


43-47  East  Tenth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 
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NICHOLS'  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

BOOKS  11-^11  MV-^V'VhVII^Vin. 

A  Separate  Book  for  Each  School  Year. 

*'  I  have  examined  the  copies  of  Nichols's  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
with  much  pleasure.  It  is  certainly  an  Excellent  set  of  books.  I  like  the  plan  of 
constant  practice  in  the  principles  already  acquired  at  the  same  time  new  topics  are 
presented.  The  large  number  of  well-graded  and  practical  examples  are  just  what 
every  live  teacher  desires,  and  if  these  books  could  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
pupil  it  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  copying  from  the  board,  thus  saving 
time  and  a  great  strain  on  the  eyes  for  many  children.^—MR.  James  F.  Williams, 
Principal  of  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Novtmber,  1899,  Adopted  for  Grammar  Schools  of  Gity  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sample  Copy  flailed  for  i8  cents  each.    Corref  pondence  requested. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  CO.,     ^     *     ^    Boston  and  Chicago. 


PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO., 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  SPECIAL    PRICES   and  compare   samples,  before 

ordering  elsewhere. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  63  E.  8th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


■TRANSLATIONS- 


ZnTBRllhnBAB. 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  type-Well  Prinfed-Fine  Paper-Half- 
Loather  Binding— Cloth  Sid»-Price  Reduced 
to  $l.fiO,  po8^;Hud.    Send  for  sample  pages. 

^^^C^^  }  David  McKay,  Ptiblisber,  1022  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 


LITSBAL. 

TrfE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Introductions— New  Tyi»— 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocketr— Price,  postpaid,  fiO  cents  each. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  5  to  August  16,  1900 


piFTY-TWO  ProfeBBore  and  lustmctorH  givea 
*  total  of  eighty-three  courses  in  the  folloniing 
n A med  subjects: 

Ancient  and  MoflerTi  Langiiasree,  En  pi  i  ah  T,iter- 
tttuiv.  Hcience  and  Art  of  Edufatioti,  IVychciInjiy, 
Mmcs.  History.  Poiiticjil  and  Hocial  Sciurice. 
MAthematioa*  Physicfl,  Chemi?itry.  Bf^tanv.  Ge- 
plojjy  ftnd  Physiris^rapliy,  Gi*i.»Kraphr,PhyHiolo*cy, 
Uravfine  ana  Art,  MecbsnicAl  Dmwin^  and  De- 
al Km  na,  R hop, work  jn  thtj  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
filatore  Stndy. 

nie  instruction  is  united  to  High  8cbool  and 
other  teavbers  and  to  professors,  erad nates  and 
under^raduatew  of  collr?>jes. 

MRtticnlated  stadnnts  of  the  University, 
whether  graduate  or  uodorKraduate.  may  re- 
ceive credit  t4i  tbe  extent  of  %^\\  UuiverHity 
hoai^  Others  reiteive  certificates  of  attendance 
and  of  work  satifjfactorily  done. 

A  single  tuition  fee  of  $25  for  the  entire  Sum- 
mer  (Session  is  charged. 


Ctrcula/i 
Free. 


Ifeeited  in  €very  Home  and  School  i 

Never  breaks  the  point.    Prejcrvej    the 
soft«it  lead«      Shvpb  its  ctiat  iu  tho  saving  of 
lead,  CIoanly^conTeoicnt,  nsefol. 
-   Made  only  by  A.  B.  DICK  COnPANY, 

1  (1- 1 1»  t  Lil  *  ft«. ,  Cblrmo,        i  ?  3T Ak.M  SL ,  S  t^  York, 


Ithaca  summer  temperature  is  but  little  higher 
than  that  experienced  at  Saranac  Lake  and 
Liake  Qeorge. 

VorfvXL  awMmnetmtrkl  and  booh  of  views. 

Address,  THE  REGISTRAR, 

Conell  UAiversity,  Ithtct,  W.  Y. 

RANTED— Live  Teachers,  successful 
at  canvassing  or  agency  work,  to  rep- 
resent our  publications.  Salary  and  com 
mission.  Tfiis  is  a  rare  chance  for  live 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teaching  for 
permanent  and  paying  work.  Address  E. 
L.  Kellogg  (personal),  6i  E.  9th  St.  N.  Y. 


WOHDERS  OF^ItSS 
HrPMOTISMhfA^qi 

27 superb  photo-enftravines;  an ybodyoiin  learn  and 
exert  a  magic  influence  over  others;  cure  dlaeasps 
and  bad  h»bit8,and  Rive  the  finest  parlor  entertain- 
ment ever  witnessed.    Write  today. 

HTEW  YORK  '^SmTlTTl!  OF  flCIRIVCB 
Dept.  HD5  Ro«*heNter.  IV.  V. 


IVyri  TQlr^  (P°'  Grammar  and 
IVlUOiV^      High  Schools.) 

CHROMATIC  DRILL  CHART 

8in|de  copies, :  :  5  cents  I  By  the  dozen, .  :  4  cents 
By  the  hundred,  3  cents  I  By  the  thousand,  2  cents 

Address  Miss  SARA  L.  BUHHIirG, 
138  W.  I09tli  Street,  Few  York  City. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


bullock  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Afofi  Street,  PUladelplifau  . 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  DreyerhofTs  Saxon  Filter  Flapen 


Complete 

Laboratory 

Ontflts. 


Full  Catalogues  furnished  on  reoeipt  of  10  cents 


ESTABUSHeD  ta3K 

ElIiER  &  AliEND, 

205*211    Third   Ave.* 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Cnemical  and 
Ph3rsical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


LANGUAGES 


IN  10  WEEKS. 


FiiaGll.8ERIM 
SPAMSH  ITALUi 

Actually  Spoken  and  Maitersd  In  Tea  Wesk 
idthoot  leaving  your  hornet  by  the  Mdstenchafl  Syt 
tern.    550th  Thousand.    Pupils  tandit  as  if  actoaUy  ia 

teacher.  11  M  OTrHr fl  Terms  for 

questions  answered  and  all  exercises  coirected  free  4 
fhai^.    Specimen  Copies,  Fait  I,  a$  cents.     Scad  fsi 

Circulars.  f 

THE  HEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLI8HIN600 

No.  196 

SuMMBK  STamrr  | 

Boston,  Mass. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVEBSITY.-Nbw  Yom  City. 

The  professional  school  of  Cdlumhia  Unirersitj 

for   the  training  of   genenl 

TT^^^i^.^.^^  teachers,   snperTiBcn,  prinei- 

XtCdCDCtS  P^>  superintendents,  and  in- 

^^tt^^^     structors  in  normal  schools  and 

College     opUefires. .  Open  to  both  sexes. 

Fellowships  and  soholardiips 

amounting  to  $S,7tM)  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

JAMES  E.  BUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

'65  5«  Ave,  N.Y.    CO. 


I  More  popular  than  ever  after  a  reputation  of  forty  years. 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

Every  year  adds  to  their  popularity  because  they  suit  the  requirements  of  all. 

ALL  STYLES  ALL  STATIONERS.     THE  ESTERBRCXDK  STEEL  PEN  CO-,  V^iSSt^^ 


Votli. 
N.  J. 
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TEACHERS*  AGENCIES. 


ACANCIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  ^  •» 


V 

teMraneiiMisttiDiLS70oto9iJoo.    Also  vacancies  in  High  School  Principalships,  Ck)llege 
M  11  A7*f*«®SPi^),*?^  Proieasonhips.    Vacancies  for  Training  Teachers,  Supervisors,  Specialists 
or  all  kinds :  High  School  assistants,  grade  teacher,  etc. 
V.    ^  v?u     A^.^?®  ^  register  for  September  openings.    Send  for  our  144-page  catalogue  and 


Poor  Saperlotaiidencief,  Saooo  to  S4S00.     Eleven  Sup«rintendeiicle«.  fiaoo  to  Saooo.     PIf- 
itf1MlshlM,S7ooto$iJoo.    Also  vacancies  in  High  School  Principalships,  C9llege 


handbook.   Address 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  ifflASditorium Bidi:,  Chicago. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BMSD  TO  ANT  OF  THB8B  ADDB1S8E8  VOB  AaSNCT  MANUAIi,  FSEB. 

-  156  Fifth  Av. ,  New  York  City,  N. Y. 

420  Garrott  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Minneapolis.  685  Stimson  1^. ,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


B.  P.  POSTER,  Manamr 


50  Bromfieid  Street,  Boston. 

Teiephonef  Boston  775"^. 


HARLAN  P.  PRERCH^  Manager.  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y 

"The  Best  is  the  Most  Economical." 

XHIS  is  more  true  of  Teachers'  Agencies  than  of  any  other  line  of  business.    The  15th  Year  Book 

*'     of  the  A.L.BKRT  TKA«iHER8*  aOE^ciT,  l?«citral  Miutc  Hall,  i1itcag<>,  gives  you  actnal 

results  and  not  glittering  generalities.    Send  postal  card  for  it.    Address  G.  J.  ALBERT,  M^hiager. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


SCHERMERHORN 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Becommi 

en  in  all  departments.    Ibf orms  parents  of  snitable  schools. 


Combined  Management : 

,  P.  V.  HUY8SOON,  ) 

EsTABUBHSD  1865.  iLaU  Of  Fisk  Agency,)>  Props, 

icnds  skilled  teach-    JOHN  C.  BOCKWElIJ 

3  East  14th  St.,  N*  w  York. 


KINDERGARTEN 

BEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


J.  W.  SCHEKMERHORH  ft  CO.. 

3  East  I4th  Street, 
New  York. 


Uust  Published. 

INTmffiST  IN  ITS  DELATION  TO  PEDAGOGY 

By  Dn  WILHELM  OSTERMANN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Oldenburg,  Germany. 

Translated  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

This  is  an  important  new  book  on  a  most  important  question 
in  pedagogy*  The  first  three  sections  of  the  work  are  :  (i) 
Origin.  Nature,  and  Kinds  of  Interest;  (2)  Importance  of 
Interest  in  the  acts  of  Ideation  and  Reasoning ;  and  (3)  Im- 
portance of  Interest  in  Volition  and  Action.  The  fourth  section 
contains  pedagogical  conclusions  and  applications  which  will 
show  where  and  in  what  manner  the  results  of  psychological 
researches  may  be  turned  to  account  in  Pedagogy.  The  book 
is  regarded  in  Germany  as  an  able  and  scholarly  discussion  of 
interest  in  relation  to  teaching  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
afford  American  teachers  new  points  of  view.  Much  of  vague- 
ness has  characterized  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  aim 
of  the  author  has  been  to  show  how  a  doctrine  of  interest  might 
be  established  which  should  be  free  from  contradictions  and  be 
consistent  with  ruling  fundamental  views  of  psychology.  Cloth, 
7^x 5  inches.  1 50  pages.  Price,  $  i. ;  to  teachers,  80c. ;  postage,  7c. 

E-  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  East  9tli  St.,  New  York. 


AMEKICAH  AHD  FOSXIGV 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdnoes  to  Ckillegee^hoolB,  and  FamUieSt 
Superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tntors,  and  Ooyemesses,  f or  every  Depart- 
ment of  Instmction;  Becommends  Good 
Schools  to  Parents.    Call  on  or  address 

MbS.  M.  J.  YoUNO-FTJIiTON, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency, 

28  Union  Squabs,  Nbw  Tobk. 


stick  to  It  and  Win. 

We  do  not  advise  yon  to  change  yonr  bnsi- 
ness  to  snoceed.  Increase  your  knowledge 
rather  than  become  ''  a  rolling 
stone,"  and  rise  guickly  to  a 
high  salaried  position.  We  have 
sent  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  to  prosperity 
through 

Education  by  Mail 
inlEleotrical,  Mechanical,Steam, 


I 

^,,^jy       lish  Branches,  btenoj      

Machine  Design  and  Mechanical 
Drawing.    Low  price,  easy  terms.     Mention 
subjects  interested  in  when  writing  to 
THE  UHIIEP  C0RRZ8P0BBIVCE  SCHOOLS, 
164  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue  184. 


Mining  and  Civil  Engineering . 
Metallurgy,  Art,  Architecture, 
PracticalMewspaper  Work,  Eng- 


T*|!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Becommends  oollese  and  normal  graduates, 
specialiBts,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Advises  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avkmub,  Nbw  York. 


INTERSTATE 
TCACHER8'   ASSOCIATION 

Professors,  Principals,  Kindergartners,  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  furnished  to  Golleges, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboabst  M.  Pbktlaio), 
Manager,  385  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

SHORTHAND.-lsaao  Pitman's. 

PBiNdPAi.  B0BIX8ON.  Of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  High  SchooL 
says:  ** Stenography  U  coming  into  High  MehooU  amd 
coming  to  stay,  andit  is  well  to  reooanike  the/eiet. 

Get  '^Isaac  Pitman's  Oomplete  Phonographlo  Inttruo- 
cor.'» 2eS2  pages.   Price,  $1JX).    Adopted  and nsedln  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  St.  Lools.  MOh 
etc    Trial  Lesson  Free. 
iSAAO  PITMAN  &  SONS,  88  Union  Sq.,K.T., 

Ptiblishers  of  FitmaWe  VrenchFt  actual  Orammor, 
ffioemis. 


5-CENT  NATURE 
READERS. 

We  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  o( 
books  for  Supplementary  Reading  on  Nature 
Subjects,  at  5  cents  per  copy  or  60  cents  a  do«en. 
Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages,  nicely 
illustrated  and  charmingly  wrjtten.  They  will 
make  delightful  reading;  for  the  Spring  term,  and 
can  be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  very  small  sum 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  are  now  ready  and  Nos.  4  and 
5  will  be  ready  very  soon.  All  are  for  second 
and  third  grades  : 

No.  I,  Pussy  Willow  and  Wake-Robin 
No.  2|  The  Spring  Beauty  and  the 

Anemone. 
No.  3i  The  Squirrel  and  His  Home. 
No.  4,  Bittercress  and  Roses. 
No.  5,  The  Story  of  a  Beehive. 
No.  6,  Golden  Rod  and  Aster. 
No.  7,  Stories  about  Birds. 
No.  8|  Christmas  Stories. 
No.  9,  Hiawatha  and  Its  AuAor. 

Othernumbersare  in  preparation  for  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Reader  Grades. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  Bast  Nlntk  St,  New  York, 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

THE  STANDARD  PENS  OF  THE  WORLD 
90RtCK00Z«  WORK  OF  AU,  SORTS:    » 

6M  E.  F.,  404, 808, 601 E.  F^  851,  and  1047  (HULTISCBIF1% 

VOR  THg  MODERN  VERTICAL  WRITING : 

1048  CTESnCULAB),  1046  (YEBTIGBAPH)  and  1047  (HULHSCBIFT). 
Also  tiie  latest  RQmben-1066, 1066, 1067. 

MOST  DURABLE.      MOST  ECONOMIC. 

AoMl«raMI  progw—  Is  a  saviiw  of  tliiia ;  Oillott'a  Pana  pay  for 
thamaelTea  by  tho  tliiie  they  aava. 

JomPH  GiuoTT  &  Sons,  91  John  St&bkt,  New  York. 


Educational  Foundationsti» 

for  1899-1900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetings 
and  for  individual  study.  Its  field  will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 


PEDAGOGY 


GENERAL  CULTURE 


For  the  last  year  in  the  century  the  course  will  cover 

90TM  OBNTURY   i^BOAQOQY  "  tOvM    OENTURY   HISTORY 

Wtm   OBNTURY   LiTBRATURB 

Those  two  g^eat  books,  Hughes'  "  Mistakes  iq  Teaching,''  and  Hughes'  '*  How  to 
Keep  Order,"  will  be  published  complete  in  one  number.  For  terms  and  samples,  address 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  ABOUT 

PLANTS 
0        FLOWERS 


AND 

TREES 


EL.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St, 
New  York,  will  send  any  of  the  fol 
lowing  books  about  Plants,  Flowers,  and 
Trees  on  receipt  of  the  price  attached. 
Remit  by  money  or  express  order,  regis- 
tered letter,  or  draft  on  New  York,  Do 
not  send  local  checks. 

Apf«r'0  Trees  of  tbe  Northern  U.  8.,  •  1.00 
Bersem'e  Gliupiee  of  the  Plant  World,      .  ftS 

Qoodnle's  A  Few  Common  Plants,  .SO 

&iuisolI*s  NntlTO  Trees ,  .30 

Bryant's  Poetry  of  Flowerlmnd.  .50 

Herriek's  Plant  Life,  1.8J8 

Honston*s  Omtllnes  of  Forestry,  1.00 

Uttle  Flower  Folks,  2  tqIs.  ,  each  .30 

Pratt*s  Fairy  lAnd  of  Flowers.  1 .00 
Dana*s  How  to  Know  the  Wild  riowers,  1.75 

Dana's  Aeeordlng  to  Season,  .  76 

TlneeBt's  The  Plant  World,  .60 

Bass*s  Plant  Ufe,  .  SS 

Spear's  IioaTes  and  Flowers,  .95 

Hale's  liMle  Flower  People,  .40 

Morley's  Seed  Bahles,  .25 

**         A  Few  Familiar  Flowers.  .SO 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends,  .50 

KeweU's  Prom  Seed  to  Leaf,  .50 

••         Flower  and  Fndt,  .SO 
l>ansberry*s  A  Gnlde  to  the  Wild  Flow- 

•rs.  S.50 


.  .  .LATEST  ,  .. 

TEACHERS' BOOKS 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  6:  CO., 

61  E.  9th  St.,  Hew  York,  keep  in  stock  all  books 
on  education,  teachers'  aidajSingins;  and  dia- 
log books  for  schools,  etc.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  latest  teacher  books.  They  will  be 
sent  postiMtid  on  receipt  of  the  price  attached. 
Remit  by  money  or  express  order,  draft  on  N.  Y., 
or  registered  letter.  Local  checks  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 

Froebers  Letters  to  a  Mother — ^Susan 

E.  Blow  -  -  .$1.30 

Froehel's  Education  by  Development  1.30 
Montaigne's  Education  of  Children  -  1.30 
Hallock's  Suggestions   on  Teaching 

Physiology        -  -  -      .75 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching — 

Chas.  C.  Boyer  -  -    1.30 

Three  Studies  in  Education — Edward 

R.Shaw-  -  -  -      .25 

Child  Study  of  the  Classics — Grace  A. 

Pierce  -  -  -  -      .40 

Two  English    Schoolmasters,— Mul- 

caster  ana  Ascham        -  -      .15 

How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public 

Schools— S.  H.  Clark    -  -    1.00 

Herbarfs  Letters  and  Lectures   on 

Education         -  .  -    1.75 

Commencement  Parts  -  -    1.50 

The  Grading  of  Schools— W.  J.  Shearer  1.50 
Manual  of  Nature  Study— W.H.Hersh- 

man      -  -  -  -      .25 

The  Evangeline  Book— F.  M.  Neuhlig  .25 
Dramatized  Themes  with  Tahleauz — 

J.  W.  Bray       -  -  -      .25 

Songs  in  Season — Words  and  Music  .50 
Patriotic  Quotations  -  -      .25 

Interest  in  its  Relation  to  Pedagogy — 

Ostermann        -  -  -    1.00 

Roark's  New  Method  in  Education  1.00 
Seeley's  History  of  Education  -    1.00 

Common   Sense    in    Education    and 

Teaching— Barnett       -  -    1.50 

Educational  Aspects  of  Manual  Train- 
ing— Hailmann  -  -  .15 
The  Educational  Value  of  Greek— 

Frisbee  -  -  -      .15 


Exhaustion 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Is  the  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  bodily,  men- 
tal and  nervous  exhaustion. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  illness 
it  acts  .^  a  wholesome  tonic,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  quiets  the 
nerves  and  indnces  refreshing  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Genuine  bears  name  HoaaiOKD'B  on  wrapper. 


NO  COLLISIONS 

In  the 


Operators  will  appreciate  this  great  \ 
\  advantage.  There  are  a  score  of  other  < 
[advanced  features.  If  you  are  think- 
►  ing  of  getting  a  typewriter  or  desire 
\  the  Best,  write  us. 

;  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
318  Breadway,  New  Yerk. 
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*  The  Home  Study  of  Children. 

By  Wm.  E.  Chancellor,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

The  normal  physical  human  body  produceB  much  sur- 
plus energy.  In  adult  life  this  surplus  is  regularly  and 
somewhat  evenly  developed,  rendering  the  man  or  woman 
capable  of  performing  besides  the  essential  functions  of 
digestion,  heat,  breathing,  and  so  on,  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable amount  of  muscular  or  mental  tofl.  In  the 
child  this  production  of  surplus  energy  is  interfered  with 
by  growth  processes ;  and  no  physician  is  yet  able  to  say 
with  certainty  of  any  individual  boy  or  girl — "To-day, 
this 'moment  the  boy  is  growing.*)  Preceding  each 
growth-process,  now  of  bones,  now  of  muscles,  now  of 
brain,  now  of  heart — for  growth  is  not  uniform  in  the 
tissues,  is  not  synchronous — ^there  is  necessary  a  period 
for  the  storage  of  reserve. 

Both  boy  and  man,  both  girl  and  woman  are  far  better 
off  if  this  surplus,  however  great  or  small  it  may  be,  is 
employed  in  some  regular  labor  of  body  or  mind.  The 
diseases  of  idleness  and  of  excessive  excitement,  due  to 
sudden  and  unwise  throwing  out  of  surplus  energy,  are 
very  real.  And  in  my  observation  I  find  facts  which  lead 
me  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
American  boy  is  underworked  rather  than  overwork^. 
Every  boy  and  girl  has  days  and  weeks  when  he  and  she 
ought  to  do  little  except  grow  ;  but  generally,  say  four- 
fifths  of  his  and  her  days,  weeks  and  months,  the  boy 
and  girl  are  both  physically  benefited  by  plenty  of  work. 

These  two  propositions  show  the  necessity  of  the 
teachers  personal  knowledge  of  every  individual  and  of 
the  teacher's  personiJ  preparation  to  deal  wisely  with 
individuals.  The  professional  teacher  must  be  both  a 
physiologist  and  a  psychologist. 

Again,  study  is  best  accomplished  in  conditions  and 
hours  of  quiet.  This  principle  causes  me  to  proceed 
very  slowly  and  very  unwillingly  toward  the  plan  of 
dividing  school  classes  into  divisions,  some  of  which  are 
reciting  all  the  time.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this 
dividmg  in  some  cases.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  noise 
of  talking,  talking  all  day  long  in  the  class-room,  inter- 
feres with  the  mental  and  physical  life  of  at  least  the 
nervously  sensitive  boys  and  girls.  I  distinctly  prefer 
one  class  in  one  division  in  one  room. 

(a)  For  maximnm  hours  of  home  study — and  minimum — I  re- 
quire in  Bloomfield  the  f  oUewing,  viz. : 

Min.  Max. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  None       }{  hour  i  day  in 

the  week, 
and  and  jd  Grades  daily       ismin.  ^omin. 

4th  and  5th  Grades  **  ^omin.  6omin. 

6th  and  7th  Grades  '*  60  min.  i  hr.  }4 

8th  Grades  '*  Not  over  3  hrs. 

High  School,  same  for  aU  years  * *■  3  hrs .  4  hrs. 

In  this  connection  I  ought  to  say  that  no  class  is  in 
any  school-room  over  four  and  one-quarter  hours  ;  and 
that  teachers  are  required  to  see  that  pupils  do  this 
amount  of  work  or  are  physically  unable  to  do  it,  upon 
parents'  signed  statements,  which  we  welcome.  Girls' 
cases  are  followed  with  especial  care  in  the  high  school  by 
the  women  teachers.        • 

(h)  In  my  judgment  the  maximnm  should  be  the  minimum 
also  and  be  daily  rather  than  weekly,  as  follows :  viz. 

^Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Educatienal  Council. 


No.  of  home  lessons 
Kindergarten  and  ist  Grades  t 

3nd,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Grades  3 

7th  and  8th  Grades  3 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  high  school,  and  I  would 
include  the  7th  and  8th  grades  (8th  and  9th  years)  also, 
boys  should  have  less  lessons  but  longer  ones  than  the 
girls.  I  am  opposed  to  uniform  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative requirements  and  courses  for  boys  and  girls  after 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

Between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age  I  would  give 
boys  daily  three  one-hour  lessons  to  study  at  home. 
Most  of  them  would  actually  give  one-half  hour  to  each 
lesson.  I  would  give  girls  four  one-hfdf  hour  lessons. 
Most  of  them  would  actually  give  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  to  each  lesson. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  plan  of  giving  seniors  in  the  high 
school  more  home  work  than  freshmen.  My  reason  is 
that  I  do  not  find  that  the  seventeen  year  old  boy  or  girl 
does  more  work  with  less  fatigue  than  the  thirteen 
year  old  boy  or  girl.  Quality  alone  impirovesi  not 
,  strength. 

(c)  The  question  of  some  lessons  in  the  subject  without  pre- 
paration, and  others  with,  depends,  in  my  opinion,  almost  entirely 
upon  the  subject.  In  all  our  laboratory  science  courses  in  the 
high  school  we  have  no  outside  preparation  except  for  reviews 
which  come  every  six  weeks.  I  believe  that  with  most  subjects, 
however,  there  ought  to  be  some  regular  daily  out  of  clas^  pre- 
paration. 

As  regards  collateral  questions  I  wish  to  touch  only 
one.  I  still  hold  the  opinion,  which  others  consider  ante^ 
diluvian,  that  every  chfld  above  eight  years  old  needs  to 
study  at  least  one  lesson  every  evening,  unless  he  is  sick 
or  unusually  fatigued.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  innovation  in 
schools— namely,  school  study  rooms  fixed  up  like  library 
and  reading  rooms,  small,  several  of  them,  comfortable 
but  not  luxurious,  in  charge  of  good  teachers.  With 
such  rooms  I  would  like  to  open  school  at  eight  A.  M.  and 
close  at  five  p.  m.  Even  with  these  I  would  favor  even- 
ing home  study. 

John  Ruskin  as  an  Educator. 

The  death  of  Ruskin  on  Jan.  20  calls  attention  once 
more  to  his  remarkable  infiuence  upon  the  educational 
theory  and  practice  of  the  English-speaking  world.  No 
other  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Victorian  era  has  been 
responsible  for  so  many  interesting  pedagogical  experi- 
ments and  undertakings ;  no  other  has  so  powerfully 
provoked  thought  in  others. 

Rusldn  was  in  a  sense  a  pedagogic  expert.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  other  men,  outside  of  England,  had 
done  in  the  educational  line.  His  view  was  decidedly  in- 
sular. But  he  had  had  experience.  From  early  man- 
hood he  was  accustomed  to  handle  classes  of  young 
workingmen  and  he  later  played  the  part  of  university 
professor.  Several  of  his  works,  in  especial  '*  A  Joy  for 
Ever,"  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  "  Pors  Qavigera  "  are 
rich  in  educational  suggestions  and  advice. 

Necessarily  his  ideas  were  conditioned  by  his  social 
opinions.  He  believed,  as  everyone  knows,  in  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  life  work.  He  constantly  and 
consistently  supported  the  doctrine  that  every  son  of 
woman  has  a  right  to  an  interesting  and  congenial  ocr 
cupation.  He  believed  that  in  any  properly  organked 
commuiiity  the  occupations  of  men  are  themselves  tht 
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greatest  educational  force  in  sight  We  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  his  own  words  : 

"'In  employing  all  the  muscular  power  at  our  disposal, 
we  are  to  make  the  employments  we  choose  as  educa- 
tional as  possible.  A  wholesome  human  employment  is 
the  first  and  best  method  of  education,  mental  as  well  as 
physical  A  man  taught  to  plough,  row,  or  steer  well,  or 
a  woman  taught  to  cook  properly,  and  make  a  dress 
neatly,  is  already  educated  in  many  essential  moral  qual- 
tties.  Labor  considered  as  discipline  has  hitherto  been 
thought  of  only  for  criminals,  but  the  real  and  noblest 
function  of  labor  is  to  prevent  crime,  and  not  to  be 
reformatory  but  formatory." 

In  general,  Ruskin  inveighs  against  the  middle  class 
gospel  of  "getting  on  in  the  world."  Success  in  life 
means,  to  the  English  middle  classes— and  to  the  Amer- 
ican— ^lucrative  employment  of  a  genteel  sort  and  the 
satisfaction  of  social  ambitions.  Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  cultivated,  not  because  of  their  value  in 
developing  the  man,  but  because  they  make  it  certain  in 
a  nation  of  shop-keepers  that  the  members  shall  be  able 
pronerly  to  cast  up  accounts. 

'  Payment  by  results,"  was  the  educational  phrase 
which  Ruskin  lashed  with  all  his  eloquence.  He  saw 
that  it  was  simply  a  convenient  formula  for  the  system 
of  grind  and  cram.  "Results"  in  practice  meant  the 
ability  of  the  school  to  turn  out  prize  scholars  and  to 
make  a  good  showing  on  exhibition  day.  "  Results " 
meant  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  measure  up  to  a  cast- 
iron  standard.  "  Results"  meant  the  basing  of  educa- 
tion upon  a  system  of  unhealthy  competition  for  marks 
and  prizes.    Ruskin  hated  the  prize  system. 

Mere  culture  was  another  of  Ruskin's  abominations. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  for  in- 
stance, where  it  was  fruitful  and  tended  to  the  making 
of  strong  men.  But  where  it  led  simply  to  a  snobbish 
dilettanteism,  he  disliked  it  thoroly.  A  man  is  not 
educated,"  he  said,  "because  he  can  read  Latin  or  write 
English,  or  can  behave  himself  properly  in  a  drawing- 
room  ;  but  he  is  educated  only  if  he  is  happy,  busy,  bene- 
ficent, and  effective  in  the  world.  Millions  of  peasants 
are,  therefore,  at  this  moment  better  educated  than 
most  of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen  ;  and  the 
means  taken  to  educate  the  lower  classes  in  any  other 
sense  may  very  often  be  productive  of  a  precisely  oppo- 
site result."  « 

Ruakin's  educational  teaching  contains  two  central 
thoughts :  (1)  the  proper  dominance  of  moral  ideas  in 
directing  the  formation  of  character,  and  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  mrst-hand  and  thoro  study  of  the  facts  of  nature 
and  human  life. 

His  conception  of  nature  study  was  not  academic. 
He  deprecated — perhaps  unduly — the  sort  of  analytical 
study  which  prevafls  in  physical  and  biological  teaching. 
He  was  naturally  as  an  artist,  more  concerned  with  obser- 
vation than  with  experiment.  He  disliked  anything  that 
savored  of  "peeping  and  botanizing  on  the  mother's 
grave."  What  he  did  demand  was  that  the  chfld  should 
be  privfleged  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  nature  in  free, 
unconscious  draughts. 

In  especial  the  influence  of  objects  of  beauty  should 
everywhere  be  pressed.  Not  only  should  the  chfld  go  to 
outside  nature  for  instruction  in  things  beautiful,  but 
the  school  surroundings  should  be  artistic  and  harmon- 
ious. Ruskin  was  one  of  the  frst  to  protest  against 
cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls.  "  Refined  architectural 
decoration"  is  what  he  would  have  for  the  school-room. 

On  the  human  side,  Ruskin's  whole  phUosophy  was 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  his  well-known  formula, 
'You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew 
not,  but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not."  Again,  in 
his  "Crown  of  WUd  Olive,"  he  says,  "Education  does 
not  mean  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  shapes  of 
letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers  and  then  leaving  them 
to  tarn  then-  arithmetic  to  roguery  and  their  literature 
to  lust'' 

So  strongly  was  Ruskin  convinced  of  the  evfls  resulting 


from  the  inhumanity  of  current  teaching  that  he  was  led 
to  a  position  which  to  most  of  his  friends  seemed  extreme. 
He  denounced  in  Mo  the  three  R's  and  when  he  estab- 
lished the  schools  of  the  GuUd  of  St.  George  he  refused  to 
let  them  be  taught,  giving  as  his  reason  for  not  teaching 
reading  and  writing  that  "  there  are  very  few  people  in 
the  world  who  get  any  good  by  either."  He  did,  how- 
ever, provide -a  library  of  literature  in  which  those  chil- 
dren whose  tastes  ran  that  way  could  learn  by  themselves. 
So,  too,  thev  must  learn  their  numbers.  Compulsion,  so 
far  as  the  three  R*s  were  concerned,  was  to  be  nowhere 
applied. 

RysUn  as  Practical  Teacher. 

One  point  that  needs  to  be  further  emphasized  is  that 
Ruskin  was  not  a  mere  theorist  in  education.  He  had 
an  experience  in  practical  teaching  which  many  men 
would  have  regarded  as  extensive.  As  Slade  professor 
of  the  fine  arts  at  Oxford,  from  1870  to  1885,  he  came 
into  contact  with  large  classes  and  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  ideas  into  practice.  His  work,  whether 
he  lectured  or  gave  personal  instruction,  was  never  per- 
functory. He  sought  constantly  to  stimulate  the  imag- 
ination of  his  pupUs  by  the  use  of  models,  reproductions 
and  specimens  of  every  kind.  He  actually  introduced  a 
breath  of  artistic  air  into  the  somewhat  dry  and  academic 
atmosphere  of  C^ord. 

It  is  said  that  as  a  university  professor  he  was  not 
popular  with  his  colleagues,  for  he  never,  after  academic 
fashion,  confined  himself  rigidly  to  his  own  special  prov- 
ince, but  would  ride  rough-shod  into  the  provinces  of 
others.  He  taught  history  as  no  ordinary  instructor 
could,  or  would  have  dared  to  teach  it.  In  a  thousand 
ways  he  shocked  the  precise  specialism  of  the  place. 

Of  far  greater  educational  importance  was  Ruskin's 
constant  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  working 
classes.  The  St.  George's  Gufld,  which  grew  out  of  his 
letters  to  workingmen  published  under  the  titie  of  "Fors 
Glavigera,"  was  begun  as  a  practical  protest  against  the 
demoralizing  tendency  of  machine  labor.  It  looked  for^ 
ward  to  the  purchase  of  land  which  should  be  cultivated 
by  manual  labor,  the  toUers  to  receive  fixed  and  sufficient 
wages,  to  live  in  their  own  cottages  and  their  children  to 
be  educated  upon  Ruskinian  lines.  As  the  scheme  ma- 
tured, its  scope  was  broadened  until  it  became  a  spiritual 
brotherhood,  with  a  definite  creed  and  definite  aims. 

As  originally  planned,  the  scheme  has  not  come  to 
anything.  The  projected  community  was  never  planted. 
The  eclipse  of  Ruskin's  mental  life  in  1885  put  him  out 
of  the  movement  he  had  originated.  The  practical  out- 
come of  the  guild  is  the  Ruskin  museum  at  Sheffield, 
where  Ruskin  had  wished  to  plant  a  treasury  of  art  and 
temple  of  learning.  Here  are  collected  the  very  best 
pictures,  drawings,  and  models  which  Ruskin  in  his 
career  as  an  art  connoisseur  had  gathered  about  him. 
They  are  arranged  for  educational  purposes  according  to 
a  system  of  classification  which  he  had  thought  out. 
They  appeal  rather  to  the  student  than  to  the  spectator. 

The  museum  is  primarfly  a  place  of  education.  It  is 
dominated  by  the  prlkiciple  that  "a  museum  directed  to 
the  purposes  of  ethic  as  well  as  scientific  education  must 
contain  no  vicious,  barbaric,  or  blundering  art,  and  no 
abortive  or  diseased  types." 

In  it  the  classes  stfll  meet  and  are  taught  as  Ruskin 
would  wish.  The  museum  is  the  leavening  lump  in 
sordid,  smoky  Sheffield.  It  is  the  material  type  of  that 
larger  infiuence  which  Ruskin  has  exerted  upon  a  whole 
race. 


The  Britbh-Boer  War.  SS'JMSJ^^IS'ilSoS'i^ 

portance  to  ciyilization.  It  may  require  a  year's  time  and  161,000  ioldierB 
to  end  It.  Our  Times  iriU  give  a  c%ref nH j  written  aooonnt,  in  each  num- 
ber, of  Its  progresB.  It  u  the  best  magazine  of  cnirent  history  pabUahed. 
SOo  a  year.    40c.  in  clnbs.  . 

What  is  Congress  Doinu?  l^^'^.^M^S^ 

new  possessions,  the  currency,  etc.,  will  be  discnseed.  Do  yon  tmdor- 
stand  what  is  being  done.  Our  Tlmti  giyes  the  news  in  a  brief,  interest- 
ing way.   800.  a  year.   40o.  in  clubs. 
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Defects  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  editor  of  The  Forum, 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  written  for  the  January  number 
his  impressions  of  the  American  kindergarten.  Dr.  Hall 
insists  that  he  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the  kindergarten 
as  he  understands  it,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Froebel  ought  to  be  rescued  from  the  *'  now  dominant 
wing  of  his  American  disciples." 

**  Froebel  has  never  had  a  thoroly  scholarly  and  critical 
estimatey"  says  Dr.  HalL  '"He  has  had  eulogisl^  and  ex- 
planations (^ore  ;  his  philosophy  has  been  spun  out  in 
many  directions  by  ardent  apologists^  disciples,,  and  wor- 
shipers ;  but  the  overwhelming  majority,  not  only  of 
kindergartners,  but  of  their  leaders,  lack  university,  or 
even  college,  training ;  and  the  two  or  three  ablest  and 
best  traip^  of  his  apostles  are  holophrastic  idealists  of 
his  own  camp,  not  trained  in  modem  psychology,  and 
suspicious  of  it,  but  disciples  of  the  overcome  standpoint 
of  Hegel  and  his  flk. 

''Hence  it  comes  that  in  this  country  the  kindergart- 
ners  are  almost  an  educational  sect  by  themselves.  They 
talk  of  kindergarten  principles  rather  than  of  educational 
principles  ;  their  courses  of  study  deal  very  little  with 
the  general  history  of  education ;  the  two  or  three  mopt 
learned  of  them  have  not  extended  their  interests  much 
beyond  Schelling,  Fichte,  and  Kant.  Of  evolution,  a 
^rpe  of  thought  in  which  Froebel  would  have  reveled 
with  all  his  soul,  they  know  little  and  care  less. 

''Perhaps  the  finest  kindergarten  installation  in  the 
world  to-day  is  the  magnificent  newly  buUt  and  endowed 
Pestalom-Froebe!  house,  in  the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  with 
its  ample  grounds,  individual  flower  beds,  fish-ponds, 
wild  wood  for  birds,  and  its  well-equipped  building  for  a 
cooking  school.  For  kindergartners  going  abroad  to 
study,  it  is  altogether  the  best  place.  At  this  place  the 
gifts  and  occupations  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  are  gradually  being  abandoned  for  better  things. 
Nursing  and  coolang  are  included  in  the  training  course, 
and  80  is  the  general  history  of  education.  At  noon  the 
younger  children  are  put  to  sleep  on  floor  mattresses  in 
the  gymnasiam ;  and  also  many  other  admirable  new 
departures — ^most  necessary,  but  which,  for  the  most 
parti  are  disallowed  by  the  American  orthodoxy— have 
been  made.  It  has  received,  however,  but  the  faintest 
recognition  from  the  body  of  kindergarten  teachers,  is 
generally  suspected,  and  its  methods  and  results  are  al- , 
most  unknown  in  American  training  schools. 

Mother  Hays.  Gifts,  and  Occupations. 

"The  most  decadent  intellectual  new  departure  of  the 
American  Froebelists,  however,  is  the  emphasis  now  laid 
upon  the  mother  plays  as  the  acme  of  kindergarten  wis- 
dom. These  are  represented  by  very  crude  poems,  in- 
different music,  and  pictures — the  like  of  which  were 
never  seen  in  any  art  exhibit — illustrating  certain  incid- 
ents of  child  life  believed  to  be  of  fundamental  and 
typical  significance.  I  have  read  these  in  German  and  in 
English,  have  strununed  the  music,  and  have  given  a 
brief  course  of  lectures  from  the  sympathetic  standpoint, 
trying  to  put  all  the  new  wine  of  meaning  I  could  think 
of  into  them.  But  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  they  are  not  positively  unwholesome  and  harmful  for 
the  child  and  productive  of  anti-scientific  and  unphilo- 
sophical  intdlectual  habits  in  the  teacher,  they  should 
nevertheless  be  superseded  by  the  far  better  things  now 
available. 

"Another  cardinal  error  of  the  kindergarten  is  the 
intensity  of  its  devotion  to  the  gifts  and  occupations.  In 
devising  these,  Froebel  showed  great  sagacity ;  but  the 
scheme  as  it  left  his  own  hands  was  a  very  inadequate 
embodiment  of  his  educational  ideas,  even  for  his  time.  , 
Hay  and  industry  were  then  relatively  undeveloped ;  and 
whfle  his  devices  were  beneficent  for  the  peasant  children 
in  the  country,  they  lead  in  the  interests  of  the  modern 
dty  child,  a  very  i^id,  unreal  life. 


"The  great  faults  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  how- 
ever, are  not  only  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  things 
that  would  do  as  well ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  two  or 
three  score  could  easily  be  found  that  possess  great  nat- 
ural advantages  over  most,  if  not  all,  of  these.  Moreover^ 
they  deal  with  inanimate  objects  and  too  mathematical 
conceptions,  while  this  is  the  age  when  the  chfld's  interest 
in  animals  culminates,  and  when  his  character  is  pregnant 
with  moral  suggestions  as  well  as  with  scientific  interests. 
They  are  also  over-emphasized ;  and  idolatry  of  the  bdl, 
cube,  slats,  pricking,  pea-work,  and  the  rest  makes  the 
kindergartner  not  only  indifferent  to  new  departures  in 
the  rapid  development  of  recent  times,  but  so  suspicious 
of  novelties  that  new  gifts  or  occupations  have  to  over- 
come a  great  presumption  against  them.  The  inner  con- 
nection theory  and  the  scheme  of  analyzing  to  a  point 
and  then  developing  from  it  are  fantastic  and  superficial ; 
and  it  is  persistently  forgotten  that  the  meanings  seen 
or  claimed  exist  solely  for  the  teacher  and  not  at  all  for 
the  child.  Moreover,  as  administered,  the  occupations 
tend  to  overwork  the  children,  to  interest  them  and  the 
parents  in  the  products  of  the  little  school  factory,  and 
to  lay  too.  great  stress  on  sedentary  activities  and  the 
finer  and  late  developed  accessory  muscles. 

Health  Conditions. 

"  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  heinous  offences  of 
the  modern  kindergarten  is  against  the  plain  precept  of 
health.  If  a  competent  inspector  were  to  go  thru  the 
kindergartens  of  our  large  cities  and  report  upon  what 
provisions  were  made  against  contagious  diseases ;  upon 
how  many  children  used  the  same  drinking-cup,  soap, 
towel ;  upon  the  condition  and  mode  of  use  of  toilet- 
rooms  ;  on  the  percentage  of  window  to  fioor  space ;  on 
the  provisions  for  regulating  temperature ;  upon  ventilar 
tion  and  drafts ;  on  the  hygiene  of  the  nose,  ears,  teeth, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  nerves;  upon  the  matter  and 
manner  of  lunches ;  as  to  what  infiuence  the  kindergarten 
sought  to  exert  upon  the  home  diet  of  children ;  upon 
signs  of  fatigue  and  the  automatisms  seen  and  often  de- 
veloped ;  on  the  effect  of  the  preparation  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  upon  sleep  and  health  generally ;  upon 
the  amount  of  room  space  per  child,  etc.,  the  results 
would,  I  believe,  be  shown  to  be  sadder  in  the  kinder- 
garten than  in  any  other  grade  of  educational  work  of 
to-day.  The  lack  of  official  inspection,  the  convenience 
and  ease  of  the  teacher,  the  limited  means  with  which 
many  kindergartens  are  conducted,  and,  we  must  add, 
the  too  relatively  absorbing  devotion  to  speculative  theory, 
are  reponsible  for  this  neglect. 

"  In  direct  contradiction  to  all  this,  Froebel  believed 
the  child  should  live  out  of  doors ;  would  give  each  child 
a  fiower-bed  that  he  might  have  access  to  mother  earth  ; 
emphasized  the  need  of  abundant  and  healthful  activity, 
and  understood  the  hygienic  necessities  of  leisure.  Quiet, 
rest,  sleep,  lethargy,  and,  above  all,  day  dreaming,  are 
essential ;  and  he  must  have  strong  cause  who  would 
interfere  with  nature's  operations. 

"The  nursery  element,  now  often  so  abhorred,  must 
be  greatly  emphasized  in  our  kindergartens.  Some 
factors  of  the  education  of  nurses  should  be  introduced 
by  a  competent  medical  instructor.  Lectures  on  foods 
and  nutrition,  on  emergencies,  and  on  other  practicid 
matters,  instead  of  on  the  scholastic  metaphysics  now  in 
vogue,  are  most  urgently  and  imperatively  demanded  for 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  I  would  like  to  see 
organized  a  work  of  rescue  to  deliver  the  modem  kinder- 
garten from  the  metaphysicians,  and  to  give  it  over  to 
the  philosophical  hygienists,  who  should  make  it  every- 
where and  first  of  all  a  palace  of  health. 

Praeticable  Reforms. 

"  The  needed  reforms  in  the  kindergarten  must,  of 
course,  come  with  deliberation  enough  to  be  sure.  A 
committee  of  ten  or  more  might  help,  provided  they  were 
not  kindergartners,  but  were  wise  and  competent ;  althe 
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a  badly  appointed  committjBe  would  do  harm  by  confirming 
old  practices.  Let  me  confess  frankly  that  I  do  not^  my- 
self, know  at  present  just  what  should  be  done  or  just 
how  this  grade  of  education  should  be  best  organized. 
One  of  my  dearest  wishes  is  to  have  adequate  means 
placed  at  my  disposal  to  experiment  a  few  years,  or  untQ 
I  could  present  a  scheme  of  detailed  work.  That  this 
could  now  be  done  from  data  that  are  accessible  is  cer- 
tain.   Great  improvements  are  entbrely  practicable. 

Aids  to  Physical  Strength. 

"  A  few  things  I  shall  venture  to  indicate.  The  body 
must  be  strengthened.  The  activities  should  involve 
more  body  movements,  and  the  strain  upon  the  hand  and 
eye  should  be  reduced.  Building  should  be  done  with 
much  larger  blocks.  Imitation  or  'do  as  I  do '  activities 
should  have  a  larger  place.  Bean-bags,  and,  if  there 
were  room,  perhaps  the  hoop,  the  jumping-rope,  and  the 
kite  might  have  some  place.  Certainly  the  doll,  with  all 
its  immense  educational  power,  should  be  carefully  intro- 
duced. Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  color-top, 
peg-board,  soap-bubbles,  and  such  old  plays  as  jack-straws 
and  knuckle-bones.  Walking  sideways  and  backways, 
and  sorting  out  very  heterogeneous  blocks  and  cards,  and 
laying  like  to  like,  might  be  tried  ;  while  pop-corn,  play 
with  chalk,  shells,  spools,  pictures — perhaps  cut  and 
pasted — ^milkweed-pods,  potato-work,  possibly  the  whip, 
and  all  possible  contact  with  animate  life  should  be  care- 
fully experimented  with — always  remembering  that  the 
child's  inteiest  in  animals  culminates  before  that  in 
flowers  or  trees  and  that  the  latter  reaches  its  apex  be- 
fore interest  in  inanimate  things. 

"  Everything  that  is  done  or  seen  should  be  reflected 
in  language.  It  should  not^  however,  be  the  stupid  con- 
cert work  common  in  the  kindergarten,  but  free,  per- 
sonal conversation  with  each  child.  To  see  a  picture 
while  talking  about  it  greatly  aids  the  power  of  expression, 
not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  a  foreign  language ;  so  that 
it  should  be  a  rule  to  confine  such  conversation  as  closely 
as  possible,  word  for  word,  at  least  to  the  picture,  if  not 
to  the  object.  Standard  stories  with  myths  should  be 
told  ;  and  perhaps  this  ought  to  be  the  central  thing,  or, 
at  least,  next  to  activity.  Not  only  Grimm  and  iSsop, 
but  some  of  the  Old  Testament  tales,  tales  from  Homer, 
etc.,  can  be  told,  in  a  most  effective  way,  by  a  sympathetic 
teacher,  at  the  kindergarten  age. 

*'  Music  should  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable.  Most 
of  the  new  music  I  believe  to  be  cheap  and  unworthy 
of  the  child.  The  old  ballads  and  songs  of  nature,  God, 
home,  and  country  educate  the  sentiments  in  ways  we 
have  never  known.  The  teacher  should  sing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  music  should  be  heard. 

Sentiment  Needed.  Not  Sentimentality. 

''Finally,  the  intellectual  method  of  kindergarten 
thought  needs  readjustment.  It  must  be  made  access- 
ible to  the  scientific  movement  of  the  age,  which  has 
hardly  touched  it.  It  must  study  the  marvelous  School 
of  Infancy,  which  Comenius,  long  before  Froebel,  and  no 
less  wisely,  devised,  and  profit  by  it.  It  should  cultivate 
chfldren,  not  in  pots,  but  in  gardens.  It  must  study  the 
nature  of  the  child,  and  abate  its  cult  of  an  attenuated 
c^mbolism. 

"There  is  needed  for  the  kindergarten  a  definite  cur- 
riculum, with  loyalty  to  the  genetic  conception,  and  in 
friendly  rapport  with  the  new  psychology.  There  is 
needed  more  sentiment  and  less  sentimentolity — a  truer 
conception  of  the  child,  not  as  trailing  clouds  of  glory 
and  faintly  understanding  everything,  but  as  a  lovely 
little  animal,  full  of  helplessness  and  incapacity,  but  also 
of  boundless  potentialities.  Every  educator,  even  the 
university  professor,  will  profit  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  enthusiasm  and  love  of  children  on 
which  it  is  based  are  the  very  greatest  needs  in  the 
higher  grades.  Froebel  should  lead  the  present  marvel- 
ous movement  of  advance,  and  not  be  dragged  at  its 
chariot  wheels," 


Giving  Rewards. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sunday  School  TimeSf  Dr. 
Emerson  E.  White  expresses  the  belief  that  no  change 
in  school  management  has  been  more  marked  or  more 
beneficent  than  the  increased  substitution  of  natural  fcKr 
artificial  motives.  In  the  schools  of  years  gone  by  arti- 
ficial rewards  were  largely  used  to  secure  regularity  in 
attendance,  application  in  study  and  good  deportpaent 
Pupils  worked  for  these  rewards,  the  natural  rewards  of 
school  effort  being  thus  discredited. 

•'In  the  modern  school,"  says  Dr.  White,  "there  is  in- 
creasing reliance  on  skilful  teaching  and  personal  influ- 
ence. The  experience  of  thousands  of  teachers  shows 
that  teaching  does  not  need  the  propping  of  artificial 
rewards.  Artificialism  in  motive  has  small  place  in  a 
good  school.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  certain  de- 
sired results  be  secured,  they  must  be  secured  by  means 
that  develop  and  strengthen  character. 

"The  school  must  aim  to  free  its  pupils  from  bont'age 
to  low  and  selfish  motives,  and  to  this  end  it  must  habit- 
ually appeal  to  motives  that  are  high  and  worthy.  It 
must  ms^e  effective  those  natural  rewards  that  attend 
human  effort  as  a '  consequence  and  satisfaction*  A 
glance  at  a  few  of  these  natural  incentives  will  suffice  to 
show,  not  only  their  vital  relation  to  moral  training,  but 
their  efficiency  in  securing  school  results. 

"  We  pass  without  special  attention  the  desire  for  good 
standing  and  the  desire  for  approbation, — motive  feel- 
ings of  great  influence  in  school  life.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  an  appetite  of  the  soul,  and  its  satisfaction 
is  a  God-ordained  means  of  human  growth  and  perfec- 
tion. The  child's  desire  for  knowledge  is  keen,  and  its 
gratification  makes  school  life  a  delight.  The  normal 
child  does  not  need  to  be  bribed  or  driven  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  that  appeals  to  his  interest. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  child's  desire  for  efficiency. 
This  desire  is  the  source  of  activity  and  effort,  and  is 
necessary  to  growth  in  power  and  skin,  the  resultants  of 
activity.  The  desire  for  skill  in  action  is  keener  in 
childhood  than  the  desire  for  knowledge,  since  it  is  more 
essential  to  growth.  The  school  that  gratifies  its  pupils' 
natural  desire  for  efficiency  has  no  need  of  artificial  in- 
citants  to  effort.  Every  exercise  is  its  own  sufficijent 
reward. 

"  Another  strong  motive  in  childhood  is  the  desire  for 
self-conduct.  The  child  is  not  bom  to  be  a  slave,  and 
so  he  comes  into  the  world,  not  only  with  the  power  of 
self-activity,  but  with  the  desire  for  it.  This  desire  is 
the  source  of  those  disciplines  that  prepare  the  child  for 
self-conduct  and  freedom.  The  school  may  be  made  an 
effective  training  in  self-conduct. ' 

"  It  seems  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sense  of  honor, 
the  sense  of  right,  and  the  sense  of  du^, — ^motives 
which  have  so  central  a  place  in  moral  training.  -It  is 
too  late  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  efficiency  of 
these  and  other  natural  incentives  in  school  manage- 
ment. Their  efficiency  has  been  attested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  schools." 

Grammar  School  Instruction. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  teaching  conditions 
in  the  primary  grades  have  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Editor  George  P.  Brown,  of 
School  and  Home  Education^  says,  however,  in  the  January 
number  of  that  magazine,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
grammar  schools  needs  greatly  to  be  strengthened. 
While  there  are  individual  teachers  who  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  majority. 

"In  the  primary  schools,"  writes  the  editor,  "the  chil- 
dren are  gathering  material  to  be  organized  into  knowl- 
edge in  the  succeeding  years.  If  one  could  read  these 
pupils'  minds  they  would  appear  very  much  like  the  dic- 
tionary :  — A  multitude  of  facts  having  no  logical  rela- 
tions. The  subject  changes  with  every  changing  stimu- 
lus, and  the  senses  are  all  alive  to  the  infiuence  of  incom- 
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ing  impressions  from  every  object.  The  child  is  not 
conscious  of  relations,  but  only  of  things  related.  The 
teacher  supplies  an  environment  of  facts,  ideals,  images, 
moral  convictions,  noble  purposes,  heroic  deeds,  high  as- 
pirations, patriotic  sentiments,  in  which  the  child  lives, 
and  moves  and  has  its  being  for  the  time.  His  brain 
centers  are  slowly  organizing,  and  his  apperceiving  ideas 
are  uniting  into  masses,  but  all  unconsciously  to  himself. 
His  gaze  is  ever  outward.  Reflection  is  unnatural  and 
repulsive.  The  wise  teacher  seeks  to  fill  his  imagination 
with  pure  and  inspiring  ideals  of  conduct,  but  cares  little 
for  logical  consecutiveness  of  thought.  He  wishes  to 
plant  and  establish  the  guide-posts  by  which  his  future 
course  may  be  directed  ;  to  establish  tendencies  of  life 
and  commanding  ideals  that  will  suppress  and  smother 
the  relatively  bad — tha  negative  that  is  so  prominent  in 
the  distinctively  animal  nature  of  man,  and  which  he  has 
inherited  from  a  very  long  line  of  ancestors. 

**  The  aims  of  the  grammar  school  teacher  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  primary  school,  and  others  in  addi- 
tion, which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  child's  ability  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  brain  now  begins  to  organize  its 
activities  around  different  centers.  Similar  ideas  come 
to  be  grouped  together  into  distinct  apperceiving  masses, 
which  masses  are  small  and  as  distinct  as  are  the  simple 
ideas  of  the  earlier  period-  Not  only  are  there  distinct 
groups  of  ideas  known  as  the  separate  branches  of  learn- 
ing but  each  branch  has  many  separate  groups.  The 
tendency  of  the  child's  mind  is  to  see  each  branch  not  as 
one  but  as  many  separate  subjects  of  study.  To  fuse 
these  into  a  whole  of  inter-related  ideas  is  the  additional 
aim  of  the  grammar  and  high  school.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  unity  of  the  different  brancheis  of  study  themselves 
must  begin  to  appear. 

^'This  is  a  road  that  demands  of  the  teacher  wary 
walking.  The  child  can  proceed  in  this  higher  organiza- 
tion of  his  knowledge  only  so  fast  as  he  can  see  his  way 
clearly.  Statement  of  definitions,  rules,  and  laws  that 
are  not  seen  to  describe  the  relations  of  ideas  as  he  has 
organized  them  in  his  own  experience,  are  meaningless 
gibberish.  They  may  have  a  value  as  a  problem  set  to 
find  their  meaning,  but  it  is  the  common  mistake  of  gram- 
mar school  teachers  to  assume  that  the  child  knows  the 
meaning  of  statements  he  has  learned,  as  they  themselves 
know  it.  This  is  culpable  carelessness  and  indifference 
on  the  teacher's  part,  and  is  without  excuse. 

**  In  so  far  as  grammar  school  instruction  differs  from 
primary  the  children  must  be  kept  from  losing  their  way 
among  the  ideas  which  they  are  using  and  trying  to  or- 
ganize. The  ability  to  do  this  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  skilful  and  the  unskilled  grammar  teacher." 

Social  Life  in  a  Country  Town. 

The  genuine  teacher  is  interested  not  only  in  the 
twenty,  forty  or  sixty  pupils  whom  he  meets  daily  in  the 
school-room,  but  in  the  entire  community  in  which  he  is 
placed  as  well.  How  to  make  the  people  of  a  country 
town  social  is  a  question  with  which  many  an  earnest 
teacher  has  wrestled,  only  to  give  the  problem  up  at  last 
as  too  diflScult  for  solution  by  an  ordinary  mortal.  It  is 
encouraging,  accordingly,  to  be  told  by  Max  Bennett 
Thrasher,in  the  January  C%ai£^ait92^7i,that  this  has  really 
been  accomplished  in  one  country  town,  and  with  minute 
directions  as  to  the  means  employed.  A  little  of  his 
report  may  be  suggestive  to  the  teacher  who-  is  ambitious 
to  do  something  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  town. 

K ,  says  Mr.  Thrasher,  is  a  fairly  prosperous  New 

England  town.  While  none  of  the  citizens  are  very 
wealthy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  There  are  five  churches  about 
which  the  social  life,  what  little  there  was,  gathered  in 
days  gone  by.  The  problem  was  to  make  the  people  of 
the  town  talk,  by  giving  them  common  interests  vital 
enough  to  furnish  them  something  to  talk  about  and 
broad  enough  to  reach  all  cliques.    Finally  a  lecture 


course  was  suggested.    The  plan  for  its  accomplishment 
is  best  given  in  the  writer's  own  words. 

"Two  or  three  of  us  talked  about  a  lecture  course  a 
good  many  times  before  we  gained  confidence  enough  to 
do  anything  more.  Then  one  day  we  personally  asked  a 
few  acquaintance^^  who  we  thought  might  be  interested, 
to  meet  that  evening  in  the  back  office  belonging  to  one 
of  our  number.  We  planned  so  that  some  one  was  in- 
vited from  each  of  the  five  denominations.  Nearly  every 
one  of  those  asked  came,  and  there  were,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  nine  persons  present.  It  was  not  a  formal 
meeting.  We  appointed  no  committees.  We  just  talked, 
and  before  we  were  thru  that  evening  we  were  a  self- 
constituted  committee  of  the  whole.  I  have  an  idea  that 
much  formality  and  many  committees  in  the  be^nning  of 
such  an  enterprise  would  stend  a  good  chance  to  stifle  it. 

•'After  much  talk  we  agreed  that  we  nine  men  were 

sufficiently  anxious  to  found  a  lecture  course  in  N to 

pledge  ourselves  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars  each,  if 
necessary,  to  meet  any  deficiency.  Having  done  this  it 
was  astonishing  to  see  with  what  unanimity  we  agreed 
that  our  first  speaJcer  must  be  a  man  who  would  draw 
people  enough  to  hear  him,  so  that  our  receipts  from 
tickets  sold  would  be  enough  to  enable  us  to  pay  expen- 
ses. One  of  our  number  present,  when  in  a  neighboring 
state  the  year  before,  had  heard  a  professional  lecturer, 
whom  he  described  as  the  most  eloquent  man  he  had  ever  , 
heard.  He  gave  us  such  a  glowing  account  of  this  man's 
ability  that  we  decided  him  to  be  the  man  we  wanted,  if 
we  could  get  him. 

''A  week  later  we  met  again.  Correspondence  had 
gained  for  us  the  information  that  this  man  was  to  come 
to  the  town  he  had  visited  the  coming  season,  and  that 
he  had  a  vacant  date  the  following  night  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  give  us  for  thirty  dollars  and  his  expenses. 
We  closed  the  trade  at  once.  To  the  expenses  of  the 
speaker  were  added  the  haQ  for  him  to  speak  in.  At  our 
second  meeting  there  had  been  promptly  offered  us,  free 
of  expense,  the  largest  church  in  town,  but  the  man  who 
offered  it  was  sensible  enough  to  agree  with  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  discussion  which  ensued,  that  to  hold  our  lec- 
tures in  any  church  might  give  the  project  a  savor  of 
denominationalism  which  would  dwarf  it  from  the  start. 
We  decided  to  pay  eight  dollars  a  night  for  the  use  of 
the  largest  hall  in  the  town,  and  I  think  the  decision  was 
a  wise  one.  Our  course  remained  in  that  hall  for  several 
years,  until  a  larger  and  better  one  was  built^  and  I 
think  the  price  we  paid  for  rent  was  many  times  made 
up  to  us. 

"  We  not  only  paid  all  our  expenses  at  that  first  ven- 
ture, but  had  several  dollars  left  over,  and  encouraged 
by  our  success  we  arranged  for  another  speaker.  He, 
too,  was  a  success.  I  think  we  had  four  lectures  that 
first  winter,  and  closed  the  season  with  fifty  dollars  profit. 
This  money  was  put  at  interest  as  a  foundation  for  an- 
other year's  course.  The  next  winter  we  launched  out 
more  boldly  and  made  our  engagements  se  that  we  could 
announce  at  each  lecture  the  next  speaker,  his  subject 
and  the  date  when  he  would  speak.  By  the  third  winter 
we  had  our  course  in  good  running  order.  We  decided 
to  have  ten  lectures,  concerto  or  enterteinmente,  and  sold 
course  tickets  for  $2.50,  entitling  the  holder  to  a  re- 
served seat.| 

''We  very  soon  learned  that  a  few  really  excellent 
numbers  on  our  list,  even  if  expensive,  would  sell  enough 
course  tickets  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves.  Instead 
of  having  to  hawk  the  tickets  around  the  streete  and 
gain  the  dislike  of  all  our  friends,  there  was  such  a  de- 
mand for  seats  that  each  year  we  put  the  choice  of  seate 
up  at  auction  and  increased  our  bank  account  a  hundred 
dollars  by  the  premiums  paid.  It  was  never  a  money- 
making  scheme,  except  that  the  greater  our  balance  each 
spring  the  more  attractive  list  of  talent  we  dared  to  en- 
gage for  the  next  year.  The  only  free  tickete  we  gave 
were  to  the  young  man  who  sold  the  tickets  at  the  door, 
— a  cold  job  in  winter  in  a  New  England  village, — and  to 
the  young  men  who  were  ushers. 
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Our  people  learned  to  talk  and  be  sociable.  They 
had  something  to  .talk  about.  Men  in  shops  and  facto- 
ries thought  over  what  they  had  heard.  Many  of  our 
tickets  were  sold  among  the  farmers,  who,  with  their 
wives  and  older  children,  found  no  night  too  cold  or 
stormy  to  keep  them  away  from  *the  lecture.' 

"Some  two  or  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
lecture  course  came  our  Chautauqua  circle,  which  began 
in  much  the  same  way.  Some  of  us  younger  people  of 
the  town  read  of  Chautauqua  and  its  work,  and  wished 
we  might  have  something  like  it.  By  twos  and  threes 
we  talked  about  the  plan,  and  then  word  was  quietly 
passed  around  asking  us  to  meet  one  evening  at  the  home 
of  one  of  our  number.  As  before  we  mswle  ourselves  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  invite  to  study  with  us  such 
of  the  young  people  of  the  town  as  we  thought  would 
wish  to  join  and  would  make  helpful  members.  We 
made  a  special  effort  to  see  that  all  the  church  denomin- 
ations were  represented. 

"  A  few  years  after  the  lecture  course  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua clubs  came  an  agitation  for  a  public  library  and 
reading-room.  Both  were  established,  at  first  with  no 
great  number  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  with  no  per- 
manent abiding  place,  but  eventually  a  resident  of  the 
town  gave  the  money  to  build  one  of  the  finest  libraries 
in  the  state. 

"  I  think  now  of  only  one  other  factor  in  the  social  life 
of  the  town  which  seemed  to  have  had  special  influence 
in  the  ten  years  of  which  I  am  writing.  Many  yean  be- 
fore that  time  there  had  been  a  country  musical  organi- 
zation which  had  held  a  yearly  festival  in  some  town  of 
the  county.  For  a  number  of  years  this  had  been  ne- 
glected and  no  sessions  had  been  held.    In  these  years 

N had  been  growing  to  be  the  largest  town  in  the 

county,  and  now  a  few  of  us  questioned  if  the  old  organ- 
ization could  not  be  revived  and  its  meetings  be  held 
each  year  in  our  town.  This  proved  to  be  possible.  Our 
first  festivals  were  small,  cheap  affairs,  for  we  had  to 
begin  financially  as  we  had  begun  the  lecture  course,  but 
as  we  made  money  we  hired  more  and  better  talent.  It 
was  soon  possible  to  bring  a  good  director  and  four  good 
solo  singers  from  Boston.  Our  chorus  numbered  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  singers  dra  fm,  as  were  our  audi- 
ences, from  all  over  the  county.  Imagine  what  it  meant 
to  people  who  rarely  if  ever  heard  any  better  music  than 
the  anthems  of  their  own  country  church  choirs  to  hear 
the  'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth'  and  the  *  Stabat 
Mater'  sung,  and  well  sung,  too. 

'*  N to-day  is  one  of  the  very  brightest  towns  in 

New  England  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  live  in. 
It  has  its  University  Extension  courses  and  clubs,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  woman's  club,  good  schools  and 
a  fine  library  in  a  good  building,  its  country  musical  asso- 
ciation and  a  number  of  smaller  musical  societies  which 
have  grown  from  the  larger  ones.  Best  of  all  it  has  a 
charming  social  atmosphere,  which  causes  people  who  go 
there  to  pay  unconscious  tribute  when  they  say,  as  they 

almost  always  do,  *I  wish  I  lived  in  N ,  the  people 

there  are  so  social  and  so  pleasant  to  meet.' " 


Rules  Concerning  Sanitation. 

The  following  are  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Pease  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  as  rules  which  it  would  be 
well  for  teachers  to  enforce: 

Absolute  and  minute  cleanliness  of  the  body. 

Let  the  Chfldren  avoid  close  contact  with  each  other 
so  far  as  practicable. 

Permit  no  candy  to  be  brought  to  school,  and  explain 
to  pupils  the  reason  for  this  prohibition. 

Have  your  brain  forces  educated  to  a  dual  power,  exer- 
cising both  to  the  utmost  continually,  first  in  ability  to 
instruct,  and  second  in  ability  to  observe  and  correct. 

See  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  maintaining  it  as 
near  7(f  F.  as  possible. 

Put  no  wraps  in  a  heap,  nor  allow  them  to  be  hung 
closely  nor  thrown  into  a  heap. 


Permit  no  two  children  to  drink  from  one  cup  except 
possibly  members  of  one  family. 

Discountenance  promiscuous  kisiing,  in  achool  life  at 
least. 

Exclude  all  illness  that  you  suspect  may  ke  contagious 
until  satisfactory  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  family 
physician. 

The  Cry  of  the  Children. 

"A  National  Crime  at  the  Feet  of  American  Parents'" 
is  the  startling  title  of  an  article  by  Edward  Bok  in  the 
Ladiei  Home  Journal  for  January.  The  writer  says  that 
during  the  fall  term  of  the  present  school  year,  in  five 
cities' of  the  country,  more  than  16,000  chfldren  were  re- 
moved from  the  schools  because  their  nervous  systems 
were  wrecked.  It  is  added  further  that  physicians  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  children  place  the 
number  whose  health  is  shattered  by  overstudy  at  more 
than  fifty  thousand  a  year. 

Mr.  Bok  does  not  blame  the  teachers  for  this.  The 
public-school  teacher,  especially,  he  says,  is  too  often 
part  of  a  ''political  machine  controlled  by  men  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  education.  -  She  is  expected  to 
cram  a  specified  amount  of  book-learning  into  the  heads 
of  an  immense  class  within  a  given  time"  and  she  knows 
that  she  must  obey  orders. 

''The most  rapid  growth  in  the  human  brain  takes 
place  during  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bok.  "That  is  a  settled  fact  Hence,  all 
that  is  required  at  this  period  is  simply  to  direct  into  the 
right  channels  this  outpouring  of  natural  mental  energy, 
and  to  nourish  the  body  properly  to  stand  the  strain  of 
rapid  mental  and  physical  growth.  Therefore,  no  child 
should  be  sent  to  school  before  the  age  of  seven.  For- 
tunately, this  is  becoming  the  general  rule.  But  where 
it  is  not,  it  should  be. 

"During  the  second  seven  years  of  a  child  the  brain 
growth  begins  to  slacken.  It  was  planned  by  nature 
that  between  the  years  of  seven  and  fifteen  the  child 
should  have  rest— not  rest  which  will  stop  all  mental 
and  physical  growth,  of  course,  for  when  growth  ceases 
in  the  natural  or  physical  world,  decay  begins  ;  but  the 
child's  pace  should  be  checked  so  as  to  allow  him  to  re- 
cover from  the  strain  which  his  system  has  just  under- 
gone. 

"  But  what  really  happens  to  the  average  chfld  at  the 
age  of  seven  ?  Is  he  given  this  period  of  rest  ?  Verily, 
no!  He  enters  the  school-room  and  becomes  a  victim 
of  long  hours  of  confinement — the  first  mental  application, 
mind  you,  that  the  child  has  ever  known.  The  nervous 
wear  and  tear  begin ;  the  chfld  is  fairly  launched  upon 
his  enjoyment  of  the  great  educational  system  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"  The  chfld  is  made  to  study  far,  far  beyond  his  phys- 
ical strength,  and  consequently  his  mental  good.  Into 
what  nature  planned  should  be  a  period  of  rest,  a  time 
of  moderate  study,  an  immense  amount  of  learning  is 
crammed  which  is  absolutely  valueless  because  one-tenth 
of  it  is  not  absorbed,  and  the  chfld  is  physicaOy  injured. 
The  noonday  meal  is  hastily  eaten  for  fear  of  "tardy" 
marks,  or  to  make  time  for  recess  in  the  playground. 
The  child  goes  back  to  another  two  hours  m  the  school- 
room when  his  mind  has  lost  its  freshness,  and  is  given 
another  dose  of  the  cramming  system,  and  of  the  bad 
air,  which  in  the  average  school-room  is  enough  to  sicken 
any  one  who  enters  it  from  the  street. 

Special  systems  of  'marks '  which  amount  to  prises, 
are  started,  serving  only  to  overstimulate  the  pretemat- 
urally  bright  chfld,  who  needs  relaxation  most  of  aU,  and 
to  discourage  the  child  who  happens  to  be  below  the 
average  of  intelligence.  It  is  cramming,  cramrnlngK 
cramming !  A  certain  amount  of  '  ground  must  be  gone 
over,'  as  it  is  usually  caUed.  Whether  the  chfld  is  phys- 
ically able  to  work  the  'ground'  does  not  enter  into  the 
question. 

"And  we  do  not  stop  even  there ! 
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'^The  poor  children  are  compelled  ta  carry  home  a  pile 
of  bookg  to  study,  usually  after  supper,  and  just  before 
going  to  bed !  And  that  is  about  the  most  barbarous 
part  of  the  whole  system. 

" '  Oh,'  but  say  our  educators,  '  we  do  not  give  chfldren 
home  lessons  until  they  reach  certain  grades.  And  then 
we  regulate  their  study  periods.  More  than  two  hours 
of  home  study  in  any  grade  is  forbidden.  We  do  not 
allow  it.'  Allow  it  ?  Bah  !  How  can  hours  regulate  a 
child's  study  ?  What  one  child  will  learn  in  one  hour 
another  may  be  unable  to  absorb  in  three !  And  if  a 
child  has  certain  lessons  to  learn,  and  is  slow  to  conquer 
them,  does  he  regulate  the  study  by  the  clock  ?  No,  no  ! 
The  fault  lies  not  there  ;  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  If  it  is  thought  that  independent  study  at  home 
is  more  effective  than  study  in  school,  then  the  school 
hours  must  be  so  shortened  as  to  give  the  child  a  study 
hour  at  home  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  his  play  hours 
mav  not  be  curtailed. 

'  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fifteen  to  devote  more  than  four  hours  each 
day  to  school  work,  and  these  f  Qur  hours  should  include 
an  hour  of  study  either  at  school  or  at  home,  as  seems 
most  advisable. 

''The  solution  of  the  home-study  question  is  simple 
enough  when  common  sense  is  applied  to  it.  No  child 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be  given  any  home 
study  whatever  by  his  teachers.  He  should  have  not 
more  than  from  one  hour  to  four  of  schooling  each  day, 
the  hours  increasing  with  his  years.  Outside  of  school 
hours  he  should  have  at  least  three  hours  of  play. 

''  After  fourteen  the  brain  has  another  period  of  rapid 
development,  with  special  increase  of  the  higher  faculties. 
If  too  much  strain  has  not  been  put  upon  brain  and  body 
during  the  previous  years,  then  the  child  begins  to  learn 
with  beneficial  effects.  Four  hours  of  schooling,  then, 
is  not  too  much,  provided  the  chQd's  physical  being  is 
capable  of  it^  and  in  time  an  hour  of  isolated  study  may 
be  added.  But  that  is  enough.  Five  hours  of  brain  work 
a  day  is  the  most  that  we  should  ask  of  our  children. 
The  mind  cannot  remain  fresh  after  that  strain.  And 
■  even  then  study  during  evening  hours  should  be  positively 
prohibited,  and  thtf  hour  of  isolated  study  be  so  arranged 
that  the  child  may  pass  at  least  two  hours  a  day  in  the 
open  air. 

'*  Some  educators  will  claim  that  the  hours  of  home 
study  are  already  arranged  much  as  here  suggested. 
But  these  rules,  even  where  they  do  exist,  go  for  naught 
where  the  pressure  of  lessons  is  so  great  that  the  child 
feels  he  must  pursue  home  study  in  order  to  '  keep  up ' 
with  the  class  and  *  pass.'  There  is  where  the  fault  lies. 
The  number  of  required  studies  in  the  vast  majority  of 
schools  is  far  beyond  all  needs  and  beyond  all  learning 
within  the  time  allotted  for  their  study.  The  ambitious 
child,  anxious  to  learn,  and  thinking  that  these  lessons 
are  necessary  to  a  full  education,  ts^es  them  home  and 
gives  them  the  study  there  for  which  time  is  denied  at 
school.  There  is  too  much  given  to  our  children  to  learn, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  them  either 
for  the  present  or  the  future. 

"  What  to  demand  of  our  school  system  is  the  first 
step,  and  if  a  child,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen, 
has  been  taught 

To  read  aloud  pleasantly  and  intelligently, 
To  write  legibly, 
To  spell  correctly, 

To  express  himself  clearly  in  a  letter. 
To  count  accurately, 
To  use  his  mind  himself. 

To  use  bis  fingers  so  that  his  hands  will  be  a  help  to  him  in 
earning  his  living — 

"  That  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  the  child,  either 
boy  Or  girl.  That  is  enough  for  seven  years'  learning  in 
the  great  formative  period  of  life. 

"This  is  an  urgent  case  of  demand  for  reform.  Neg- 
lect has  already  worked  untold  injury.  The  accusation 
should  no  longer  be  possible  that  the  American  father 


and  mother  look  on  with  stolid  indifference  as  their  child 
is  being  permanently  crippled  by  a  cramming  system  of 
education  which  is  a  disgrace — a  stinging  rebuke  to 
American  parentage.  It  is  time  to  halt ;  high  time  to 
do  something." 


Reading  Among  the  Poor. 

The  New  York  BAming  Post  has  been  investigating 
the  character  of  books  read  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city's  tenement  houses.  Some  interesting  data  have  been 
gathered  from  the  Free  Circulating  and  other  libraries 
from  which  books  can  be  taken  without  expense  to  the 
readers.  "It  has  been  found,"  says  the  writer,  "that 
the  best  works  of  the  standard  authors  are  in  constant 
.  use,  and  a  ^greater  proportion  of  works  other  than  fiction 
is  c^ed  for  in  these  neighborhoods  than  in  those  occu- 
pied by  people  with  larger  means."  O^the  toreign  elci- 
ment,  the  Hebrews  form  the  largest  class  of  readers. 
The  writer  adds : 

"The  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  poorer  people  is  the  number  of  chfldren  who 
call  for  books.  They  constitute  about  three-quarters  of 
the  patrons  of  the  free  libraries  in  the  poor  districts ;  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  readers  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  city.  Wherever  a  new  circulating 
library  has  been  opened  among  the  poorer  people,  its 
readers  have  at  first  been  almost  altogether  children,  who 
draw  the  parents  in  by-degrees. 

"To  the  public  schools  is  ascribed  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  interest  which  the  children  take  in  reading.  The 
schools  encourage,  and  to  a  certain  extent  require,  the 
use  of  books  from  the  circulating  libraries  in  connection 
with  the  school  work,  whfle  the  effort  to  interest  the 
pupfls  in  the  nation  and  its  history  seems  to  be  meeting 
with  much  success." 

One  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  library  at  the 
University  Settlement^  Rivington  and  Eldridge  streets, 
says  that  "the  Russian  and  Polish  Hebrews,  by  whom  the 
library  is  chiefly  patronized,  are  remarkable  readers,  es- 
pecially the  children.  Altho  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  older  people  can  read  English,  more  tlum  three- 
fourths  of  the  young  folks  can.  The  girls  read  Sophie 
May,  Susan  Coolidge,  and  as  they  grow  older  Chides 
Reade,  Miss  Mulock,  Miss  Alcott,  and  Marion  Crawford. 
The  boys  as  a  rule  prefer  works  of  history  or  biography. 
In  reading  fiction  they  look  for  stories  of  adventure  and 
of  city  life.  They  like  the  Henty  books,  Trowbridge's 
Stories,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mark  Twain  and  other 
humorous  writers  are  surprisingly  popular  with  boys 
about  fourteen  years  of  age." 


James  R.  Inch,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
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Week  Ending  January  27,  1900. 

Doing  for  Others, 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  well  known  aa  a  man  of  wealth, 
declares  that  no  man  should  pursue  wealth  or  fame  as  an 
end.  ^'The  real  advantage  of  wealth/'  he  says,  'Ms  that 
it  enables  you  to  do  so  much  for  others.''  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  teacher,  outside  of  the  noiqr  currents  of 
the  world,  with  no  chance  for  either  fame  or  wealth,  is 
still  a  happy  man — ''he  is  doing  so  much  for  'others." 
And  he  is  doings  what  money  cannot  do;  building  man 
into  a  finer  image  than  he  would  be  without  the  teachers 
plastic  hand. 


A  Common  Meeting  Ground. 

There  has  been  trouble  in  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  and 
McDonald,  Pa.,  over  the  question  of  religious  exercises 
at  the  opening  of  school.  This  difficulty  is  repeated 
again  and  again.  The  school  is  the  gathering  ground 
for  children  of  every  form  of  religious  belief,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  whatever  offends  citizens  should 
be  omitted.  If  the  people  want  reading  of  the  Bible, 
well  and  good;  let  that  be  done  without  comment.  If, 
however,  there  are  objections,  let  even  this  go.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  parents  and  the  churches  to  look  after 
the  children's  religious  instruction.  The  common  school 
must  really  be  the  common  achool. 

General  Wood  Pays  for  his  Papers. 

That  General  Leonard  Wood  would  prove  a  most  effi- 
cient governor-general  of  Cuba  was  taken  for  granted  by 
those  who  knew  his  sterling  character  and  unusual  exec- 
utive ability.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  his  popularity  in 
the  West  Indies  is  nevertheless  surprising.  Here  is  a 
straw  that  may  give  some  clue  to  the  situation.  When 
General  Wood  arrived  at  Havana  he  at  once  subscribed 
for  all  the  local  newspapers  and  gave  instructions  that 
bflls  for  the  same  were  to  be  presented  to  him  personally 
every  month  in  order  to  insure  prompt  payrnent.  One  of 
the  papers  says  this  is  the  first  time  a  governor-general 
has  ever  offered  to  pay  for  a  paper. 

Years  ago  (?)  it  was  the  custom  of  educational  officials 
never  to  order  an  educational  paper,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  knew  all  they  would  ever  be  called  upon  to 
know,  and  that  whatever  new  ideas  there  might  be  out- 
side of  them,  especially  regarding  education,  they  could 
well  afford  to  do  without.  An  agent  reports  that  on  re- 
questing a  superintendent  to  subscribe  he  was  told  that 
there  was  no  need  for  this,  as  enough  sample  copies  were 
ordered  to  keep  his  office  in  touch  with  current  educa- 
tional thought. 

But  the  superintendent  who  follows  the  example  of  the 
former  governors-general  of  Cuba  in  professional  lines  is 
going  the  way  of  the  Dodo.  The  modern  school  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent — the  "rank  and  file"  have 
always  subscribed — regards  it  as  his  duty  to  subscribe  to 
at  least  one  good  educational  journal  which  faithfully 
portrays  new  phases  of  process  and  presents  the  best 


educational  thought.  Yes,  even  members  of  school 
boards  have  become  subscribers,  and  there  are  among 
them— even  among  board  presidents— many  Lieonard 
Woods. 

Supt.  Button's  Promotion. 

The  election  of  Supt  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  as  head  of  the  department  of  school  administration 
at  Teachers  college,  is  cause  for  genuine  satisfaction  to 
all  who  recognize  the  potential  outlook  for  the  new  office. 
It  would  be  difficult— if  possible— to  find  an  educator  so 
uniquely  qualified  for  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  place. 
His  success  at  Brookline,  aside  from  the  splendid  results 
achieved  and  the  movements  carried  to  a  happy  fruition, 
must  be  ascribed  in  a  large  measure  to  his  personality 
which  appealed  to  the  individuality  of  that  em-Bostoned 
town ;  and  this*will  prove  a  power  in  the  new  position 
also.  His  chief  characteristic  is  probably  a  firm  belief 
in  the  perfectibility  of  the  public  school  as  a  social  fac- 
tor. With  it  is  associated  alertness  to  discern  what  is 
best  for  the  promotion  of  child  education  in  the  direction 
of  the  best  of  modem  ideals.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
apply  a  practical  plan  for  securing  parental  co-operation 
with  schools  of  all  grades,  convinced  that  but  little  fur- 
ther progress  was  possible  without  this.  The  work  of  the 
Brookline  Education  Society  has  been  described  in  The 
School  Journal  at  various  times.  The  association  is 
composed  of  parents  and  citizens,  numbering  nearly  a 
thousand  members.  The  Brookline  training  class  for 
college  graduates  is  another  monument  to  his  wise  edu- 
cational forethought. 

Mr.  Dutton  is  a  native  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  '73.  He  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  South  Norwalk,  and  of  the  Eaton  gram- 
mar school  in  New  Haven.  In  1882  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  latter  city  and  soon  won 
reputation  as  a  thoughtful,  progressive  leader.  He  was 
one  of  that  group  of  advancing  men  who  recognized  the 
great  ideas  underlying  the  '*  Quincy  experiment."  The 
Fatter  departure  was  undertaken  in  1878  under  the  val- 
iant leadership  of  Col.  Parker.  The  little  village  of 
Quincy  was  raised  from  a  very  ordinary  plane  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  an  educational  Mecca.  The  radical  modifica- 
tions in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  new  ideas  infused 
into  the  methods  of  teaching  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  who  had  been  waiting  and  hoping  for  better 
things  for  the  schools. 

Those  famQiar  with  the  educational  history  of  the  past 
twenty  years  will  remember  the  stern  objection  made  to 
the  methods  pursued  by  CoL  Parker.  It  required  no 
small  amount  of  courage  in  a  superintendent  to  admit 
that  he  believed  in  those,  discoveries  in  1880-1886.  In 
Boston  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  new  ideas  would 
be  laughed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  cause 
was  too  serious  and  the  ideas  too  full  of  truth  to  disap- 
pear under  the  battery  of  sneers. 

Supt.  Dutton  found  at  New  Haven  the  conservatism 
and  indifference  in  elementary  school  matters  usually 
surrounding  a  college  in  a  small  city,  and  which  form  a 
bar  to  the  adoption  of  any  such  ideas  as  emanated  from 
Quincy.  Brookline,  however,  appreciated  the  man  who 
ept  his  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas  and 
continued  his  search  for  educational  truth.    Under  Mr, 
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Dutton's  efficidBt  direction  the  schools  of  the  latter  place 
have  rieen  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  We  con- 
gratulate Teachers  college  on  its  selection. 

What  the  Schools  Should  Give. 

When  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  talks  on  educational 
subjects  she  usually  gives  her  hearers  thoughts  that  they 
can  cany  away.    In  a  recent  address  she  says : 

'^  The  other  day  I  was  watching  some  girls  making 
bread  in  a  cooking  school.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
such  triumph  as  I  saw  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  made 
the  best  bread.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  dream- 
ing that  they  can  be  triumphant  and  heroic  if  they  could 
paint  a  picture  or  ¥nite  a  poem,  or  if  they  could  play  on 
the  violin  so  exquisitely,  but  none  of  them,  even  if  their 
childish  dreams  were  realized,  could  have  attained  greater 
happiness  than  those  who  had  learned  for  the  first  time 
to  make  the  most  perfect  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  most  ex- 
quisite glass  of  jelly,  or  she  who  Jeams  how  to  trim  her 
hat  with  daintiness,  or  makes  her  new  dress  charmingly, 
and  in  good  taste.  She  also  is  a  poet  and  an  artist.  We 
need  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  this.  They  are  hungry 
for  it." 

Mrs.  Palmer  says  that  the  teacher  who  did  most  for 
her  had  just  one  row  of  books.  When  a  pupil  of  the 
little  country  school  was  particularly  good  he  was  allowed 
to  take  home  one  of  these  books  to  read.  They  were 
not  dainty  books  of  the  modern  sort,  she  adds^  but  the 
chfldren  were  delighted  to  get  a  chance  to  read  them. 
They  aroused  a  love  of  books. 

In  Mrs.  Palmer^s  opinion  the  schools  are  supported  for 
two  things.  In  the  first  place  the  boys  and  girls  have  a 
right  to  training  that  will  enable  them  to  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  the  future  and  wiU  fit  them  for  the  hard 
service  to  come.  We  want  them  also  ''to  be  capable  of 
enjoyment,  and  it  is  a  greatly  added  element  of  their 
capacity  for  joy  if  they  love  noble  books,  and  if  they  love 
the  lovely  world  into  which  you  have  brought  their  young 
lives.    If  they  love  beauty ;  if  they  love  their  fellow  men. 


they  will  be  happy  and  they  will  be*  good,  and  they  will 
have  a  sense  of  j6y  that  nothing  can'take  away.'' 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard  passed  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  AH  hail  to  the  sturdy  pioneer 
in  American  common  schod  education  !  He  has  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  semng  the  gratifying  results  of 
many  of  the  reforms  to  whose  inauguration  he  devoted 
his  whole  energy  and  all  he  possessed.  May  he  be  spared 
to  see  the  new  century  well  under  way. 


The  New  York  city  teachers  have  at  last  received  their 
December  salaries,  and  the  outlook  for  prompter  pay- 
ment in  the  future  is  encouraging.  Meanwhile  the 
teachers'  association,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Ettinger,  is 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  secure  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  salary  lists. 

Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  commander  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  recently  gave  high  pcaise  to  a  notable 
public  school  of  New  York  city. 


Pros.  Ayers,  of  the  University  of  CSncinnati,  has  un- 
dertaken the  stupendous  task  of  reorganizing  his  faculty 
from  top  to  bottom.  We  wish  him  all  success.  To  the 
members  of  the  college  faculty  we  suggest  the  dignified 
support  of  theur  president's*  honest  endeavors.  We  hope 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  newspaper  reports  which 
suggest  that  the  sentiment  of  trades  unionism  is  being 
advocated,  to  the  effect  that  if  not  all  are  re-appointed 
not  one  must  accept  a  place.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
any  display  of  sulkiness. 


Editor  Bok  gives  in  the  Ladietf  Home  Jourrud  a  seriSs 
of  indictments  of  the  public  school  under  the  guise  of  re- 
proaching parents.  Many  of  his  strictures  are  well  taken, 
but  there  are  so  many  exaggerations  and  misrepresenta- 
tions that  his  article  wiU  fail  to  carry  the  weight  it  might 
have  done.  A  more  specific  criticism  df  his  statements 
will  be  given  in  these  columns  next  week. 
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Educational   Articles  in   Current 
Magazines. 

Chang^iiu:  Temper  of  Modem  Thought- 
— R.  M.  Wenley.    Educational  Review, 

Educative  Power  of  Interest— Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Qstermann.  Educational  Founda- 
tions 

Encouraging  the  Mental  Powers  of 
Young  Children.— M.  V.  O'Shea.  Cosmo- 
politan, 

Grammar  School  In5truction.-r^George 
P.Brown.    Home  and  Schpol  Education, 

Horticultural  Education  i;i  the  Schools. 
—F.M.Powell.    Child-Study Monthlj, 

Impressions  of  American  Education. — 
D avid  S almon.    Educational  Review, 

Booker  T.  Washington  and  His  Work  — 
W,S,  Scarborough,    Education.        *•  ' 

Military  Drill  and  Discipline  in  Schools. 
Werner's  Magazine,  ^     - 

National  Crim«  at  the  Feet  of  Ameri- 
can  Parents.— Edward  Bok.  Ladies'  Homf 
Journal, 

Public  School  System  of  Chicago.— jE". 
B,  Andrews,    Education: 

Reform  in  Theological  Education.— W, 
D.Hyde.    Atlantic  At  onthlf. 

R.  H.  Quick.— Charles  F.Thwing.  Edu- 
cational  Review, 

Some  Defects  of  the  Kindcrgarten^r- 
G.  Stanley  Hall.    Forum, 
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Hard  Fightlne  in  Natal. 

Dtiring  the  past  weak  the  movement  of  Gen.  Butler's 
foreea  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  has  been  in  progress. 
Before  this  the  position  of  the  respective  armies  was  as 
follows :  Gen.  White,  with  about  10,000  men]  was  shut 
up  in  Ladj^th  encircled  by  a  line  of  Boers  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Sixteen  mfles  to  the  south,  at  the  Tugela 
river,  the  Boer  entrenchments  extended  for  about  six- 
teen miles,  beginning  north  of  the  river  and  west  of  Col- 
enso  and  continuing  south  of  that  river  and  east  of  that 
town.  Gen.  Buller^s  army  faced  them  at  and  near  Chev- 
eley,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  river. 

The  problem  was  to  get  a  relieving  force  to  Ladysmith. 
The  Boer  position  was  too  strong  to  attack  in  front,  and 
so  Gen.  Warren  was  sent  around  to  the  west  to  turn  the 
enemy's  flank.  This  force  crossed  the  river  at  Potgieter's 
drift  and  a  point  further  west.  At  Acton  Holmes  the 
British  struck  a  main  road,  while  Lord  Dundonald  with 
the  cavalry  maneuvered  to  cut  off  the  Boers'  communica- 
tiona.  Gen.  Warren  began  to  woric  his  way  eastward 
toward  Ladysmith,  fighting  at  every  step. 

Heavy  fighting  took  place  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Jan.  20  and  21,  the  Boers  contesting  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  but  were  driven  back  several  miles  under  the 
heavy  artillery  fire. 

The  probability  is  that  Ladysmith  has  been  or  shortly 
will  be,  relieved.  It  is  said  that  Gen.  Buller  is  trying  to 
cut  the  Boer  forces  in  two.  In  that  case  their  army 
might  be  placed  in  a  perilous  position.  On  the  other 
hand  the  movement  is  not  without  an  element  of  great 
danger  for  the  British.  The  campaign  is  therefore  a 
most  important  one. 

Sent  the  First  Telegram. 
Mrs.  Roswell  Smith,  who  sent  the  first  telegraphic 
message  for  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  died  at  her  home  near 
New  York  cily,  January  21,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ellsworth,  and  her  father 
was  the  first  commissioner  of  patents  and  a  college  friend 
of  Prof.  Morse.  When  the  bill  was  passed  thru  Congress 
authorizing  the  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
it  was  Miss  Ellsworth  that  carried  the  news  to  the  in- 
ventor, and  he  promised  she  should  send  the  first  message. 
She  wrote  down  "  What  hath  God  wrought !"  and  these 
w(Hrds  were  sent  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  in  the 
dot  and  line  alphabet.  Her  husband  was  the  founder  of 
the  Century  Magazine. 

The  Talk  of  Mediation. 
The  arrival  of  Charles  E.  Macrum,  former  U.  S.  consul 
at  Pretoria^  at  Paris  aroused  considerable  interest.  He 
announced  that  he  brought  no  message  from  the  republic 
to  Dr.  Leyds,  the  Transvaal's  agent  in  Europe.  In  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  proposals  for  peace,  which  rumor 
connects  with  Mr.  Macrum's  journey  from  Pretoria  to 
Washington,  he  would  say  nothing.  It  is  said  that  all 
attempt  at  mediation,  whether  thni  President  McKinley 
or  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  have  no  chance  of  success 
unless  asked  for  from  Downing  street  as  well  as  Pretoria. 

Thomas  Moore's  Harp. 

There  has  arrived  in  New  York  from  Dublin  the  harp 
of  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poe^  It  is  owned  by  Marie 
Glover-Miller,  the  soprano  BoicM  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  When  Thomas  Moore  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  fit  words  to  the  old  Irish  melodies  he 
used  this  hirp.  His  ballads  ''Go  Where  Glory  Waits 
Thee,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "The  Harp  That 
Once  Thru  Tiara's  Halls,"  and  others  were  fitted  to 
un  thru  the  medium  of  the  harp.  When,*  in  1800, 
Moore  found  himself  the  social  lion  in  London's  fashion- 
aUe  drawing  rooms  he  used  thi^  harp. 

The  harp  is  about  three  feet  in  height  and  weighs  per- 
teps  teii  pounds.  It  has  a  gracefully  curved  front  pillar. 
Its  compasi  comprises  thhrty  notes,  tuned  in  the  key  of  G. 


England's  Great  Art  Critic  Dead. 

John  Ruskin,  one  of  the  greatest  authors  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  passed  'away  on  January  20.  With  Cariyle 
and  Newman  he 'formed  a  great  trinity  that  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  men  of  the  last  generation  and 
were  almost  dictators  in  art,  in  morals,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  life. 

Ruskin,  the  prose  poet  of  nature,  was  born  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1819,  in  a  smoky  suburb  of  the  London  he  de- 
spised. His  father,  who  was  a  wine  merchant,  often  took 
the  boy  with  him  in  his  tours  about  the  countey,  and  it  ia 
said  that  the  glimpses  of  cathedrals,  castles,  and  abbeya 
he  thus  obtained  had  much  to  do  in  cultivating  the  love 
for  architecture  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  noted. 
In  1832  his  parents  took  him  on  a  tour  thru  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  where  he  continued  the  observation  of 
architecture  begun  among  the  cathedrals  of  Bngland, 
and  for  the  first  time  recognized  the  incomparable  splen* 
dor  of  ancient  art.  Entering  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in 
1836,  he  soon  became  known  as  a  writer  on  art  and  a 
poet  of  considerable  merit. 

His  first  important  work,  "Modem  Painters,"  was 
issued  in  1843.  It  compared  the  painters  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  with  the  modern  Eng- 
lish school,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Its 
eloquence  and  charm  of  style  arrested  the  attention  at 
once;  its  theories  were  loudly  decried  and  as  loudly  en- 
dorsed. The  younger  and  more  progressive  minds  srere 
all  on  Ruskin's  side.  Other  volumes  of  ^'  Modem  Paint- 
ers "  were  issued  later  that  urged  a  retum  to  nature  and 
all  her  moods  and  phases  in  preference  to  ideal  visions  of 
what  she  occasionsdly  might  or  ought  to  appear. 

Many  other  works  appeared  in  the  interval,  chief 
among  these  the  ^'  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  1849; 
**  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepf olds,"  an  essay  on 
the  Church  of  England,  1851  and  ''The  Stones  of  Ven- 
ice," three  volumes,  1861-'63.  The  latter  is,  next  to 
''Modem  Painters,"  the  greatest  of  Ruskin's  works. 
Some  of  his  noblest  work,  however,  is  embodied  in  the 
short  lectures  which  he  published  in  book  form  under  the 
titles  of  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust," 
"  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and  "  The  Queen  of  the  Air," 

Later  in  life  Ruskin  entered  the  field  of  political  econ- 
omy and  social  reform;  he  sought  to  show  his  country- 
men the  condition  of  their  morals  in  labor,  trade,  art, 
and  the  whole  stmcture  of  society.  He  made  the  scof- 
fers pause  when  he  pointed  out  the  min  that  must  follow 
the  debasement  of  the  skilled  laborer,  the  conruption  of 
the  artist,  and  the  apotheosis  of  trade. 

Revolt  in  the  Island  of  Negros. 

The  di£5culty  the  Americans  are  having  in  establish- 
ing a  civil  government  in  the  Philippines  is  shown  by  the 
recent  outbreak  in  the  island  of  Negros.  Last  November 
self-government  was  inaugurated  there  with  much  cere- 
mony. Lately  it  was  found  that  a  revolt  Wa"  started  by 
the  leading  men  who  were  then  installed  in  office.  Eleven 
of  these  officials  have  been  lodged  in  jail  on  a  char^  of 
plotting  treason.  It  is  believed  that  these  men  will  be 
expelled  from  the  island. 

Decease  of  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

The  death  of  Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore,  an  English 
novelist  and  poet,  occurred  at  Ix)ndon,  January  21.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  practiced  law  for  some 
time  but  deserted  that  profession  for  the  more  attractive 
one  of  letters.  His  first  successful  novel,  in  fact  the 
one  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  was  "Lorna  Doone," 
a  work  which  did  not  attract  attention  untfl  long  after 
its  publication.  After  a  time  it  suddenly  sprang  into 
notoriety,  and  has  since  passed  th'm  many  editions. 
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Letters. 


Classes  for  Defective  Children  in  London. 

The  public  ''board  schools"  provided  by  the  great  eitj 
of  tiondon  are  excellent,  but  they  are  comparatively  few 
and  much  overcrowded,  and  they  only  cover  the  primary 
grades.  The  people  are  provided  no  higher  education  at 
public  eq^nse,  and  the  teaching  of  the  poorer  classes 
ends  at  the  age  of  f ourteen,  when  the  law  can  keep  them 
no  longer  from  the  factories  and  workshops.  The  mid- 
dle and  upper  strata  of  the  people  will  not  send  their 
ehildren  to  the  bMurd  schools,  so  that  the  advantage  of 
the  intermini^ng  of  olasses,  such  as  we  have  in  America, 
is  lost 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  an  opportunity  for  observation 
and  practice  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  board  schools 
known  as  the  ''Special  System  for  Defective  Children." 
Some  five  years  ago,  my  aunt.  Miss  Zimmerman,  was 
given  a  handful  of  wretched  Uttle  children,  all  handi- 
capped in  their  mental,  physical,  and  moral  equipment, 
with  whom  to  experiment.  The  results  were  satisfying. 
She  has  produced  no  wonders,  but  she  has  taught  many 
a  child,  bom  with  an  instinct  for  crime  and  vice,  how  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  if  their  education  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  spell  theur  own 
names,  there  have  been  at  least  so  many  less  to  burden 
the  overcrowded  jails,  almshouses,  or  lunatic  asylums. 
There  are  now  many  of  these  classes  in  the  worst  parts 
of  London. 

The  chfldren  of  my  aunt's  own  class  were  twenty-four 
in  number,  the  dirtiest,  most  unkempt,  miserable  little 
beings  I  ever  saw.  With  the  exception  of  two  little  girls, 
twin  sisters,  they  were  all  shamefully  abused  by  brutal 
parents.  Seme  of  them  were  deaf ;  most  of  them  had 
vicious  tempers  and  an  innate  tendency  to  steal  anything 
they  could  lay  hands  upon ;  some  were  simply  stupid, 
others  physically  deformed  and  too  delicate  to  keep  up 
with  stronger  chfldren.  The  litUe  girls  already  men- 
tioned were  poorly  clothed,  but  were'  kept  clean  and  tidy 
by  their  mother,  a  good  woman  who  sold  cockles  and  lim- 
pets at  a  staU  on  Kingsland  High  street.  Their  defect, 
as  my  aunt  put  it»  was  that  they  were  "bom  twins,"  with 
but  one  brain  between  them." 

One  of  the  greatest  difBculties  which  has  to  be  con- 
tended with  is  truancy.  Parents  keep  their  children  at 
home  to  work,  and  time  and  time  again  the  little  ones 
have  been  caaght  selling  flowers  in  the  streets.  Shrewd 
and  cunning  by  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  win  their  confi- 
dence sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

Most  of  the  instruction  is  manual  in  character.  The 
idea  is  not  to  mak^  the  children  anything  more  than  ser- 
vants, but  to  make  them  at  least  useful  in  that  sphere. 
The  girls  are  taught  laundry  work,  the  boys  carpentering 
and  basket  weaving.  All  are  taught  sewing  with  coarse 
wool  on  scrim,  bead  work,  macrame  cording,  etc.,  and  as 
much  of  reading  and  writing  as  they  can  master.  They 
are  taught  to  eompute  with  the  complicated  English  cur- 
rency ;  the  hdtrieate  system  of  shillings  and  pence  is  an 
obstacle^  for  few  of  the  chfldren  come  to  school  with  any 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  beyond  a  farthing. 

Geography  and  history  are  sealed  bo(^  ;  in  the  lives 
they  have  to  live  these  would  be  of  little  avafl.  Stories 
are  always  in  demand  and  a  priuaiae  of  one  at  the  end  of 
the  di^  aausts  greatly  in  the  teacher's  work. 

Much  Idndeii^arten  material  is  used — mat  weaving, 
atldc  laying;  gift  boxes,  and  limitative  play,  instruct  and 
divert  theehiklren.  The  school  system  demands  instruc- 
tion in  Scripture,  which  the  teachers  themselves  consider 
both  fQtile  and  absurd  considering  the  mental  condition 
of  the  pupfls.  Another  difficult  lies  in  the  fact  that 
iearesly  any  of  the  chfldren  are  properly  fed,  and  much 
ef  the  instWntion  and  stupidity  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
tftey  lack  food.  My  aunt  puts  aside  a  small  part  of 
her  salary  to  aid  in  this  matter,  and  she  generafly  orders 
a  large  pan  of  suet  pudding  every  other  day,  at  noon, 
which  is  given  to  the  most  needy  chfldren.    It  is  plain, 


wholesome,  and  strengtiisjving ,  and  long  experience  has 
taught  that  without  some  such  assistance  the  eiforts 
spent  upon  the  chfldren  are  practically  lost.  Similar 
charily  is  the  soup-ticket  system.  These  tickets  are  sold 
to  teachers  and  persons  Ifl^ely  to  use  them  to  advantage 
for  two  and  six  pence  (about  sixty  cents)  for  thurty.  Each 
soup  ticket  entitles  the  bearer  to  a  pint  of  nourishing 
broth,  and  unfortunately  a  whole  famUy  often  profits  by 
the  necessity  of  one  chUd. 

Play  has  to  be  taught  The  chfldren  have  no  idea  of 
games,  are  extremely  destmctive  of  toye^  and  need  vigi- 
lant watching  afl  the  time.  They  are  given  a  few  calis- 
thenic  exercises  which  are  carried  out  with  surprisingly 
good  results  considering  the  nmterial  in  the  classes  and 
the  difficulty  of  organizing  the  chfldren  at  all. 

As  a  rule  there  are  no  pupfl-teachers  sent  to  the  spe- 
cial classes  for  the  chfldren  are  too  difficult  for  beginners. 
The  slightest  unfamfliarity  in  dress  or  manner  causes  in- 
stant comment,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  I  was  at  first 
a  curiosity.  They  touched  my  drees,  shoes,  ornaments. 
They  twitched  my  haur  slyly — I  had  it  hanging  in  a  long 
braid,— and  the  little  girls  asked  pityingly  if  I  "wasn't 
never  going  to  triu  it  or  do  it  up  in  a  bun,  or  a  roll,  or 
nothing  ?"  After  they  became  used  to  me  aiid  found  I 
could  play  their  games  and  teU  new  stories,  they  were  a 
little  manageable.  But  it  was  a  memorable  day  when 
my  aunt  allowed  me  to  have  charge  of  the  class  alone  for 
a  day.  She  was  taking  some  of  the  children  to  the  coun- 
try, for  a  two  weeks'  stay,  provided  by  a  fund  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  them  safely  to  theur 
destination. 

AU  my  winter^s  experience  with  my  aunt  seemed  to 
avail  little  when  she  was  gone ;  they  were  fairly  quiet 
until  they  refused  to  believe  my  assertions  that  '*  teach- 
er"  would  soon  be  back,  but  as  the  noon  hour  approached 
chaos  reigned.  The  boys  tore  dowD  every  picture  or 
piece  of  exhibition  work  they  could  reach,  and  bullied 
the  girls,  till  I  reluctantly  caUed  the  principal  and  with 
her  permission  sent  them  home  early. 

One  of  the  greatest  rewards  that  can  be  offered  to 
these  littie  slum  chfldren  for  good  work  is  to  be  asked 
to  ^'teacher's  "  for  tea.  It  is  an  important  event  which 
happens  about  once  a  month,  and  only  the  very,  very 
good  can  go. 

"Teacher"  provides  a  great  quantity  of  good  thiek 
bread  and  butter  and  biead  and  marmalade,  tea,  and 
sometimes  even  cakes.  Most  of  the  chfldren  are  wariied 
for  the  occasion,  and  amid  great  excitement  rags  are 
pinned  up  and  untidy  locks  smatted  back.  The  little 
twin  girls  always  crimp  their  hair  when  they  go  to  teach- 
er's for  tea,  and  appear  conscioos  of  their  added  glory 
the  whole  afternoon.  The  favorite  dish  is  bread  and 
butter.  Real  butter  is  unknown  to  the  chfldren  except 
at  teacher's,  whfle  marmalade  and  jam  are  sometimes — 
on  feast  days— seen  at  home.  They  eat  in  sflence,  for 
thev  are  taught  never  to  dpeak  at  table. 

After  tea  "teacher"  plays  some  of  the  hand  organ 
tunes,  and  then  the  littie  grotesque,  misshapen  bodiesttid- 
denly  acquire  an  incredible  grace  i^d  the  chfldren  dance 
gleef  uUy  as  long  as  the  teacher  wfll  play. 

My  aunt  adopted  a  little  giri  of  thirteen  a  short  time 
before  I  arrived  in  England.  She  was  very  deaf  and  af- 
flicted with  persistent  untruthfuhiess  even  in  the  small- 
est things.  She  was  perfeetiy  ignorant  and  dfrioeliiied 
to  exert  herself  when  she  first  came ;  dirty,  untidy,  and 
troublesome.  She  continued  in  school  with  the  rest  of 
the  class,  but  at  home  was  taught  aU  sorts  of  shn^ 
things  about  the  house,  especial^  in  the  kitchen.  Wten 
I  left,  Ada  was  a  transformed  child ;  f afarly  intelligent  and 
shining  with  cleanliness.  She  could  bufld  a  fire,  cook  a 
few  simple  dishes,  and  reveled  in  cleaning  pots  and 
washing.  The  laundry  class  was  her  partieiiar  delight 
Consultation  with  a  physician  remedied  her  hearing  some- 
what, and  the  girl  wfll  make  at  least  a  wflling  and  neat^if 
unskilled  maid,  instead  of  spending  her  life  in  a  weriLheuse 
in  squalid  ignorance  and  drudgery.     Blvia  Harwow. 

Normal  OoUege,  New  York  OUy. 
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Conditions  of  Apperception. 

Atthe  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachersof  Middleboro,Mass. 
held  on  January  12, 1900,  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  Asher 
J.  Jacoby  the  subject  of  apperception  was  presented  for  dis- 
cussion. Theoutiine  prepared  by  Supt.  Jacoby  and  sent  to 
his  teachers  some  time  before  the  meeting  contains  so  many  val- 
uable study  hints  and  suggestions  for  a  thoughtful  review  that 
they  are  given  here  in  full  t 

Study  the  articles  on  this  subject  m  the  October  and  Novem- 
per  numbers  of  the  EducaHonal  Foundations,  They  are  taken 
from  Lange»8  "Apperception."  a  book  which  every  teacher 
should  read.  ^ 

I.  What  is  apperception  ? 

9.  What  important  factors  determine  the  nature  of  a  mental 
assimilation  ? 

3.  Define  the  terms  object  and  subject  of  apperception. 

4.  How  does  a  perception  or  idea  become  an  object  of  apper- 
ception ? 

5.  What  is  recognition  ?    Illustrate. 

6.  What  constitutes  an  act  of  learning  ?    Illustrate. 

7.  Where  is  the  present  mental  store  always  confronted  by  that 
which  is  relatively  new  ? 

8.  Of  what  should  the  related  perceptions  which  form  the  ob- 
ject of  apperception  consist  ? 

9.  Discuss :  '*  The  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  sharp  appre- 
hension and  differentiation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  new,  the 
more  thoroly  apperception  is  accomplished."— Lange. 

10.   Why  do  solemn  things  impress  the  mind  so  powerfully  ? 

It.  '^Amongtne  groups  of  ideas  awakened  by  perception,  that 
always  becomes  the  subject  of  apperception  which  for  the  time 
being  displays  the  greatest  power.  "—Lange.  Upon  what  does 
this  power  depend  ?    Illustrate. 

13.  What  causes  produce  '*  narrrow-mindedness"  ? 

"13.  If  apperception  is  to  be  thoro  and  accurate,  the  object  of 
apperception  must  meet  with  what  kind  of  ideas  ? 

14.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  masses  of  ideas  having  the 
right  relation  to  one  another. 

15.  Show  by  illustrations  the  significance  of  the  whole  mental 
and  emotional  condition  for  the  process  of  mental  assimilatj^j.  p 

16.  What  is  the  most  favorable  condition  for  apperception  ? 

17.  What  part  does  the  will  play  in  active  apperception  ? 

18.  Discuss  the  value  of 'Afunctional  dispositions"  toward  the 
renewal  of  an  excitation  in  the  precess  of  apperception. 

19.  What  effect  does  a  weakened  body  or  fatigue  have  upon  the 
process  ot  apperception  ?   Why  ? 

ao.  What  practical  conclusions  have  you  drawn  from  your  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  of  apperception  ? 

A  Clean  Sweep. 

Cincinnati,  C— The  condition  under  which  Mr.  Howard 
Ayers  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
was  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
faculty.  For  years  there  has  been  constant  bickering  and 
jealousy  among  the  professors.  Prea.  Ayers  believes  that  the 
onlv  way  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  is  thru  a  wholesale  io- 
undation.  He  has,  accordingly,  introduced  into  the  board  of 
directors  a  recommendation  that  all  the  professorships  in  the 
college  be  declared  vacant  after  June  i,  1900. 

Pres.  Ayers  came  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he 
held  the  professorship  of  biology.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
physical  and  mental  vigor. 

Success  of  Cookins  Classes. 

Lynn,  Mass.— The  experiment  of  teaching  cooking:  to  girls 
of  the  eighth  grade  has  proved  so  successful  in  Ihis  city  that  a 
demand  has  come  from  the  Parrott  street  school  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  kitchen  for  the  convenience  of  East  Lyna 
pupils.  Instruction  is  now  being  given  to  about  300  girls  grouped 
into  twenty  classes.  Mrs.  May  Sheldon,  of  the  Lynn  school 
board,  to  whose  efforts  the  introduction  of  the  instruction  in 
cooking  is  due.  will  use  her  influence  in  the  board  to  secure  an 
appropriation  tor  the  East  Lynn  district. 

Echoes  of 'the  Missouri  Meeting. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — Some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  are  worth  notine. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  association  that  it  should  encourage  all 
carefully  drawn  plans  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  manual 
training  for  boys  and  household  economy  for  |^irls  into  the 
seventh  and  higher  .grades  of  all  public  and  pnvate  schools. 
Where  public  school  funds  are  Jacking,  it  is  recommended 
that  appeals  be  made  to  private  persons  for  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

The  association  declared  itself  in  favor  of  legislation  that 
shall  prohibit  school  boards  from  employing  teachers  related 
to  them  by  blood  or  marriage.  A  plank  was  inserted  calling 
for  good  roads  that  thereby  the  schools  made  be  made  acces- 
sible to  all  the  children  of  Missouri.  Another  important  clause 
related  to  the  raising  of  academic  standards  in  the  normal 
schools. 

The  turning  down  of  Mr.  Oliver  Stigall  for  the  i)residency 
still  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  talk.  Mr.  Stieall  is  winning 
golden  opinions  by  the  dignified  manner  in  which  ne  has  treated 
his  defeat.  Of  his  opponent  he  said  in  an  interview :  ''  Dr. 
Black  is  one  of  the  biggest-hearted  and  most  brainy  men  in  the 
state.  The  people  of  Chillicothe  fell  in  love  with  him  when  we 
had  him  with  us  two  years  ago,  and  we  have  already  invited 


him  to  deliver  our  address  in  June.    There  it  not  a  bigger  man 
in  the  sUte." 

Supt.  Dutton's  Lecture. 

"  The  By-products  of  Education  "  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
given  on  January  17,  by  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Brooklinc, 
Mass.,  before  the  Graduates'  Club,  of  Teachers  college. 

The  lecture  was  a  forcible  presentation  of  an  analogy  from 
the  world  of  industry.  As  everybody  knows,  one  of  tne  re- 
markable features  of  modem  industry  is  the  by-product  sys- 
tem, thru  which  countless  products  which  formerly  went  to 
waste  are  now  utilized.  Formerly,  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
coke  was  the  only  by-product  saved.  Now  there  are  over 
twenty,  all  of  great  commercial  value.  Once  cotton-seed  was  a 
great  nuisance  on  the  plantation.     Now  it  has  a  distinct  com- 


Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
Who  has  been  eleeted  as  head  of  the  department  of  school  ad* 
ministration  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  will 
probably  assume  his  new  duties  next  fall. 

mercial  value  and  supplies  us  with  a  number  of  valuable  food 
preparations.  Again,  in  agriculture  the  cornstalk,  which  used 
to  be  almost  worthless,  has  turned  out  to  have  some  twenty-six 
by-products,  with  the  result  that  the  Western  fanner  is  to-day 
disposing  of  the  standing  stalks  at  six-dollars  per  ac^e."  it'  is 
said  that  the  by-products  of  the  slaughter-house  are  moFcvalu- 
able  than  the  meat  itself. 

Now,  modern  education  has  been  confronted  with  precisely 
the  same  problem ;  it  must  learn  to  utilize  the  by-prooucts'of 
education.  Certain  main  lines  of  education  have  already  been 
pretty  well  worked  out;  the  old  education  was  efficient  enough 
in  many  essential  respects.  The  problem  Ojf  this  generation 
has  been  to  utilize  educational  waste. 

Saving  the  Child's  Sensitiveness. 

One  valuable  product  which  in  all  the  history  of  the  race  has 
gone  ts  waste  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  child.  There  has  al- 
ways been  ignorant  waste  of  affectisn,  confidence,  and  afnbi- 
tion.  The  process  of  saving  this  sensitiveness  saves  much 
else.  If  the  child  is  kept  sensitive  and  is  further  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  truth,  the  response  will  be  that  of  a 
beautiful  character.  The  treatment  of  pupils  in  masses  leads 
to  waste  of  the  delicate  quality  of  sensitiveness;  the  best 
schools  of  to-day,  like  the  most  refined  homes,  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  conserve  it 

The  practical  basis  of  this  conservation  is  mutual  trust  ber 
tween  pupil  and  teacher.  Where  there  is  confidence  there  af- 
fection will  grow  up. 

The  Economy  of  Hannal  Training. 

One  need  only  mention  the  products  saved  by  manual  train- 
inr.  This  is  the  establishment  of  a  proper  co-ordination  of  in^ 
teOectual  and  muscular.  Of  even  e^reater  importance  is  the 
conservation  of  interest.  Fruitful  labor  is  discovered  to  be  the 
l^reatest  joy  of  life.  The  habits  formed  in  the  shop  are  a  most 
important  by-product ;  they  become  a  main  product  in  after 
life.    They  often  open  to  the  youth  the  door  01  opporttmity.r-   '- 

Especially  important  is  the  school  cultivation  of  these  habits 
of  readiness  and  dexterity  in  these  days  when  a  majority  of 
children  are  being  reared  in  towns  and  cities.  The  country 
boy  does  not  to  the  same  extent  need  manual  training;  he  gets 
it  on  the  farm,  where  he  learns  to  do  numberless  things  tiiat 
make  for  self  reliance  and  power  of  initiative.  It  is  the  city 
boy  who  especially  rec^uires  shop-work,  and  the  city  gprl  who 
ought  to  have  trainmg^n  sewing  and  household  economy. 
Economic  Value  of  Imagination. 

Some  ^reat  by-products  are  utilized  thru  the  training  of  the  . 
imagination.    Recently  the  best  known  business  man  of  Bos- 
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too  was  asked  what  <}uality  of  mmd  was,  in  his  opinion,  most 
conducive  to  success  m  business.  He  unhesitatingly  replied, 
"  Imagination.'*  Only  thru  the  exercise  of  imagination  can 
reat  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  be  brought  to  pass, 
"he  old-t}me  education  made  no  effort  to  check  the  waste  of 
imaginative  power. 

On  the  social  side  there  has  been  great  waste  in  the  direction 
of  Self-government.  In  the  midst  of  American  democracy  the 
school  has  continued  to  be  a  despotism.  Voluntary  good  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  pupils  has  rarely  been  cultivated.  Even  to- 
day half  the  school  superintendents  of  the  country,  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  a  teacher's  discipline,  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  means  by  which  the  teacher  secures  good  order.  If 
the  pupils  appear  to  behave  themselves  properly  in  school,  the 
tesicher  is  marked  up  in  discipline. 

The  formal  steps  of  Herbart  suggest  a  means  for  the  conser- 
vation of  a  great  number  of  educational  by-products.  The  pity 
is  that  most  teachers  never,  get  a  working  mastery  of  them. 

After  Supt.  Dutton's  lecture. there  was  an  informal  discus- 
sion in  which  a  number  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Graduates'  Club 
took  part. 

Meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  February  27,  :8  and 
March  i.  The  officers  are  pres.,  A.  S.  Downing,  New  York; 
first  vice-pres.,  G.  R.  Glenn,  Georgia;  second  vice-pres.,  J. 
A.  Shawan,  Ohio;  sec'y,  C.  M.  Jordan,  Minnesota.  The 
headquarters  of  the  department  will  be  at  the  Auditorium 
hotel.  The  meetings  wilt  be  held  in. the  Studebaker  building, 
adjoining  the  Auditorium. 

The  first  session  will  be  at  9.30  o'clock,  Tuesday  morninfi[, 
February  27.  Supt  Andrews  will  make  the  address  of  wel- 
come, and  the  president  of  the  department  will  respond.  The 
only  paper  of  that  session  will  be  b^  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray 
butler,  of  Columbia  university.  His  subject  will  be  "The 
Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century."  Pr^s. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  will  probably  discuss  this  paper. 
The  afternoon  session  will  begin  at  2  o'elock,  and  the  papers 
for  discussion  will  l^e  presented  by  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of 
Denver,  and  Supt.  Charlts  Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  In  the 
evening,  Walter  H.  Page,  lately  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
will  deliver  an  address. 

Wednesday,  the  paper  of  the  morning  will  be  that  of  Supt. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city;  and  in  the  afternoon 
Prof.  Atwater,  of  Wesley  an  university,  will  present  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  '*  Alcoholic  Physiology  and  Superintendence." 
At  3.30  the  National  Herbart  society  will  meet.  The  evening 
address  will  be  presented  by  Pres.  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  North 
Carolina. 

Thursday  morning  papers  will  be  presented  by  State  Supt. 
Frank  H.  Browne,  of  Washington,  and  State  Supt.  Harvey  of 
Wisconsin.  In  the  afternoon,  papers  will  be  read  by  Pres. 
John  W.  Cook,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  DeKaib,  III., 
and  Supt.  R.  E.  Denfeld,  of  Dulutb,  Minn.  The  evening  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  by  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Among  the  superintendents  who  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion are  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  C.  N.  Kendall,  New 
Haven;  Frank  B.  Cooper,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh;  Geo.  B. 
Cook,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  McHenry  Rhodes,  Frankfort,  Ky. ; 
L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Pres.  Wm.  J.  Milne,  State  Normal  college,  Albany; 
Borough  Supt.  John  Jasper,  New  York  city. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association,  the  Western  Passenger 
Association,  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  and  the  New  England  Passenger  As- 
sociation have  granted  a  round  trip  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  from  points  within  their  respective  territories,  to  persons 
attending  the  meeting.  Tickets  will  be  good  for  the  going  trip 
February  23-27,  and  lor  the  return  trip,  on  or  before  March  q. 

The  Aumtorium  hotel  will  make  tne  following  rates  to  the 
'department : 

AnUricanPlan^ — Inside  Rooms:  One  ptrson  in  a  room,  $3.50 
each;  two  persons  in  a  room,  $3.00  each.  Outside  Rooms:  One 
person  in  a  room,  $4.00  each;  two  persons  in  a. room,  $3.90  each. 
Rooms  with  Bath:  One  person  in  a  room,  $4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00  each; 
two  persons  in  a  room,  $8.00,  $9.00,  $10.00  each. 

European  /'Ai^.— Inside  'Rooms  :  One  person  in  a  room,  $3.00 
each;  two  persons  m  a  room, $1.50 each.  Outside  Rooms:  One 
person'  in  a  room,  $3*00  each ;  two  persons  in  a  room,  $s.oo,  $3.50 
each.  Rooms  with  Bath:  One  person  in  a  room,  $3.00  each;  two 
persons  in  a  room,  $4.00,  $5,00  each. 

Price  for  rooms  with  bath  depends  upon  size  and  location . 

Those  desiring  accommodations  elsewhere,  can  secure  the  same 
by  eorrespondittg  with  Albert  G.  Lane,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Chicago. 

A  Successful  Parents'  Meeting. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.— Supt.  S.  C.  Price  got  out  a  large  at- 
tendance at  his  parents^  meetmg  on  January  10.  It  included  an 
opportunity  for  the  parents  to  see  some  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  actual  progp-ess.  After  school  was  dismissed,  there 
was  ameettng  in  the  hall  of  the  high  school  at  which  addresses 
Iwere.madeby  Rev.  R.  T.  W.  Webb,  Rev.  C,  B.  Steele  and 
Hoii.  Martin  Crocker.  There  was  also  a  general  discussion 
by  teachers  and  parents  of  the  question  '*  What  Teachers  May 
Reasonably  Ezpecl  of  Parents." 


Chicaeo  News  Notes. 

Chief  Justice  Cartwright,  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court,  is 
the  key  to  the  present  financial  situation.  If  he  can  be  induced 
to  call  a  special  session  for  thie  purpose  of  passing  on  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compe)  County  Clerk  Kl¥>pf 
to  allow  the  board  of  education  the  benefit  of  the  full  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation,  as  allowed  by  the 
school  laws  of  the  state,  then  some  relief  may  be  forthoemihg. 

Another  remedv  proposed  is  to  increase  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  state  thru  the  assessment  of  a  number  of  large  cor- 
porations which  have  not,  under  existing  conditions,  made  any 
contributions  to  the  finances  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  their  material  wealth  is  in  the  state. 

Bnsinesa  Men  Must  BCanage.   - 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
addressed  the  teachers  on  **  The  Relationship  of  the  Schools 
to  Citizenship."  He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  bUshiess-like 
management  of  the  school  system.  The  greatest  danger,  he 
said,  is  from  the  domination  of  men  who  have  never  managed 
any  business  successfully  and  whose  main  interest  seems  to  be 
to  provide  incomt>etents  with  places.  No  good  business  rtan 
will  tolerate  in  his  concern  people  who  are  without  fiber  and 
without  preparation;  yet  plenty  of  schobl  officials  are  to  be 
found  who  have  no  conscienee  in  regard  to  the  public  servants 
they  engage.  The  result  is  that  the  schools  have  little  vitality, 
the  teaching  runs  to  wood,  and  the  whole  educational  system 
gains  the  contempt  of  the  community.      .    ,     . 

For  Truant  SchooL 

Recommendations  for  a  parental  school  in  Chicago  have 
been  submitted  to  the  board  of  education  ,by  the  sijmerinten- 
dent  of  compulsorjr.  education.  The  report  reviews  tpe  opera- 
tion of  the  system  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities,  and 
includes  valuable  photographs  taken  by  the  superintendent 
durine  his  recent  tour  of  investigation.  Five  thousand  copies 
have  been  printed  for  general  distribution. 

The  superintendent  advises  the  purchase  of  a. site  in  the 
suburbs,  away  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  city.  He  prefers 
the  open  dormitory  rather  than  the  one-room  plan.  Oppor- 
tunity for  military  drill  must  be  provided.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  |ioc,ooo. 

Corfew  Bell  Needed. 

Col.  Alexander  Hogeland,  who  started  the  curfew  bell  idea 
for  cities,  says  that  Chicago  needs  something  of  the  sort.  He 
is  going  to  ask  the  city  council  to  further  the  project  The  or^ 
dinance  will  provide  that  after  eight  o'clock  m  the  winter 
months  and  alter  nine  o'clock  in  summer,  children  under  fifteen 
years,  except  those  who  go  to  night  school,  must  be  off  the 
streets.  In  cities  where  the  curfew  law  is  enforced,  juvenile 
crime  has  been  decreased  sixty  per  cent. 

Philadelphia  Schoolboys  Play  Aldermeii. 

A  novel  experiment  in  education  is  being  tried  at  .the  Hol- 
lingsworth  public  school,  and  has  met  with  much  success,  ^ays 
the  Philadelphia  Post,  It  is  an  attempt  to  instill  into  tne 
youthful  mind  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  embodied  in  munici- 
pal government.  The  school  is  in  reality  a  miniature  munici- 
pality, the  boys  filling  all  the  offices  from  mayor  down  to 
policemen.  The  mayor  and  his  appointees  serve  one  term, 
and  the  policemen  serve  two  weeks  at  a  time.  There 
are  also  juvenile  councilmen,  presided  over  by  a  president, 
and  ordinances  are  enacted  much  as  they  are  in  tne  larger 
council  chambers  in  city  hall,  and  just  as  much  decorum 
is  maintained  during  the  sessions.  One  of  the  ordinances 
passed  last  term  reads:  **No  yelling  fire,  playing  or  sitting 
on  the  fire-escapes  or  in  the  side  yard.  No.  squirting  of 
water  or  throwing  snowballs.  No  slingshots."  Another  ordi- 
nance says :  '^  Cleanliness  is  to  be  observed  when  in  the  yard 
and  in  the  school-room.  Citizens  must  be  clean."  There  is  a 
jail  and  a  police. court,  where  justice  is  dispensed  by  a  juveifile 
magistrate,  and  one  of  the  ordinances  provides  that  *^  No  boy 
shall  be  allowed  to  look  into  the  jail  windows.  If  he  is  seen 
doing  so  he  will  be  arrested  by  tne  police."  Altogether  there 
is  every  incentive  for  the  youngsters  to  become  conversant 
with  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Drezel  Inatititte  Lectores. 

An  important  series  of  free  lectures  began  on  January  12. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Spauling,  of  Boston,  is  giving  the  course^  which 
consists  of  six  talks  on  Christian  art  as  seen  in  the  paiiitings 
of  the  life  of  Christ  by  the  masters.  The  stereopticon  illustra- 
tions have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  reproduce- ithe 
pictures  with  an  accuracy  and  a  clearness  never  before  at- 
tained. 

Qniet  in  Camden. 

Over  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  high  school  is  at  last  running 
smoothly  again.  Mr.  Ni.  £.  Scheibner  last  week  stepped  out 
of  his  troublous  position,  and  left  the  school  in  charge  of  his 
vice-principal,  Aiiss  Clara  Burroughs.  A  successor  may  not  be 
elected  for  Some  time.  There  is  a  movement  in  favor  of '^ail- 
ing back  Mr.  Horatio  Draper,  who  was  deposed  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Scheibner. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City, 

The  regular  meeting  of  Ihe  Educational  Council  for  January 
was  held  last  Saturday  morning.  The  discussion  on  "  Home 
Study*'  wais  led  by  Prin.  Baker,  of  the  Yonkers  high  school. 
A  full  report  of  the  discussion  will  be  given  in  The  School 
JotJRNAL  next  week. 

Thomas  Egleston,  late  professor  in  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Colmnbia  amversity  died  on  January  17.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  in  Trinity  church,  of  which  Prof.  Egleston  had  been 
a  member  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  entire 
lacuH^.  okE  Columbia  and  over  one  hundred  former  pupils  of 
the  deceased  attended  the  services. 

On  Saturday,  January  27,  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Perry,  of 
Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  will  address  the  Prang  Normal 
art  class  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Study  of  Architecture  in  the 
Elementary  Schools."  Mr.  Perry's  address  will  be  of  a  very 
practical  nature,  showinjg^  the  possibilities  of  insi>iring  children 
aad  yowdis  to  observe  what  is  good  both  in  the  buildings  around 
them  and  in  historic  build ing[s.  Recent  literary  productions 
by  Mr.  Perry  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Hic](s  show  a  fine  sym- 
pathy with  tnis  phase  of  elementary  art  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  His  address,  therefore,  will  be  not  only  most  suggest-, 
tve,  but  very  directly  helpful  to  the  work  in  this  line.  The 
meeting  takes  place  at  3  west  i8th  street. 

Likelihood  of  New  Muddle. 

A  semi-official  opinion  of  Corporation-Counsel  Whalen  has 
the  effect  of  promoting  nearly  1000  teachers  who  in  past  years 
have  served  the  city  as  substitutes.  The  view  of  the  board  of 
education  was  that  substitute  service  did  not  count;  if  a 
ttacher  had  had  three  years'  service  as  a  regular  and  two 
years'  as  a  substitute,  she  was  entitled  to  credit  for  only  three 
years'  work.  This  view  Mr.  Whalen  does  not  take.  He  holds 
that  time  given  by  substitution  must  be  reckoned  in  and  that 
many  teacners  are  on  this  account  entitled  to  back  pay. 

There  is  no  money  to  meet  such  a  liability.  For  the  increases 
under  the  Aheam  Law  l794,oo#  was  allowed,  but  not  with  any 
contemplation  of  these  new  promotions. 

Teachers  Confer  on  Salary  Problem. 

The  salary  question  was  discussed  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  teachers  on  January  19^  at  School  No.  i,  in  Henry  street. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Ettin^^er,  president  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  The  women  delegates  took  a  prominent 
part 

A  schedule  was  worked  out  which,  it  is  believed,  will  shortly 
be  introduced  into  the  legislature.  It  will  have  the  support  of 
the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

The  new  proposition  indorses  the  figures  of  the  Ahearn 
bill  so  far  as  women  teachers  are  concerned.  That  is  to  say, 
the  lowest  salary  will  be  |6oo ;  after  ten  years  service  I900,  and 
$i»30o  after  fifteen  years'  service.  Women  teachers  of  boys 
or  mixed  classes  shall  receive  $60  additional. 

Male  teachers  axe  to  have  #900  for  a  minimum  with  an  an- 
nual increase  of  I105  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,160  is 
reached. 

The  salaries  of  principals,  first  assistants  and  heads  of  de- 
partments are  to  be  considered  at  a  later  meeting. 

Mr.  Jasper  a  Victim. 

One  of  the  victims  of  the  late  rush  to  get  salary  account  set- 
tled was  Mr.  Jasper,  borough  superintendent  for  Manhattan, 
who  caught  a  severe  cold  while  working  on  Sunday  at  the  old 
board  of  education  in  Grand  street.  The  building  is  not  heated 
on  Sundays,  and  Mr.  Jasper  with  hhTassistants  had  to  work  in 
^eir  overcoats,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Jasper  has  been  threat- 
ened with  pneumonia. 

School  of  Pedagogy  Items. 

The  translation  of  Ostermann's  '*  Interest  in  Relation  to 
Pedagogy,"  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy,  of  which  several  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school  are  members,  and  edited  by  Dean  Ed- 
ward R.  ^aw,  has  just  appeared  from  the  Kellogg  press. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Piez,  of  the  school,  lectured  last  week,  Wednes- 
day«  before  the  Teachers'  Association,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on 
"  Illustrative  Drawing." 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with 
charts,  before  the  psychological  section  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science  last  Monday  evening.  He  described  a 
new  case  of  number  visualization  which  he  discovered  last 
summer  at  the  University  Summer  School. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  the  Doctors  of  Pedagogy, 
comprising  alumni  of  the  school,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Denis,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  January  27, 1900. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  has  just  announced  a  special  course 
of  public  lectures  to  be  riven  m  February  and  March  at  the 
Washington  Square  building.  This  course  will  present  a  broad 
discussion  of   important  current  educational   topics.     The 


speakers  are  to  be  Prof esaocsi  Shaw,  Weir,  Buchner,  and  Judd. 
The  details  of  subjects  and  dates  will  be  announced  later. 

The  George  Junior  RepnUic. 

A  number  of  society  women  listened  recently,  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  to  an  account  of  the  youthful  eovem- 
ment  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  W.  R.  George,  the  founder  and 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  gave  manj  interesting  detail$ 
about  his  little  community  which  now  consists  of  about  seventy 
citizens,  male  and  female. 

The  labor  question,  he  said,  has  lately  been  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  at  ihe  republic.  A  boy,  who  was  not 
especially  fond  of  worlc,  brouent  in  an  eight  hour  labor  bill. 
After  some  debate,  it  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
and  was  signed  by  Mr.  George,  who,  however,  knew  it  to  be  a 
bad  bill.  On  the  day  the  bill  went  into  force  the  girls  worked 
steadily  from  eight  to  four,  and  then  refused  to  toil  longer, 
claiming  that  they  were  not  legally  obliged  to  do  so.  There 
was  no  supper.  The  male  population  was  horrified  and  hungry. 
A  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  convened  and  the  now 
unpopul ar  eigh  t  hours'  law  was  speedily  repealed .  Tha  t  was  an 
end,  for  the  time  being,  of  labor  agitation  at  the  republic. 

Paper  on  Methods  of  Teaching. 

The  following  questions  in  methods  were  given  at  the  last 
examination  for  license  No.  1: 

Time,  four  hours.  Illustrate  some  portion  of  yeur  answers 
with  drawings. 

I.   The  sun,  that  tnicf  December  day, 
Rose  cheerless,' over  hills  of  gray, 
And.  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 
Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy— 
A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat- 
It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 
A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout,  . 
Of  coarse  homespun  could  quite  shut  out, 
A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold 
That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face, 
The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 

(a)  Select  four  instances  in  this  passage  in  which  the  meaning 
may  best  be  brought  out  by  the  use  of  grammatical  questiens. 
State  the  grammatical  questions  you  would  ask  and  give  the 
answers. 

(b)  Write  three  questions,  covering  points  not  touched  on  in 
(a),  designed  to  lead  the  class  to  understand  and  appreciate  this 
passage.    Indicate  briefly  your  own  answers  to  such  questions. 

3.    I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallews; 
I  make  the  netted  stm beams  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

—Tennyson's  ♦*  The  Brook." 
Point  out  three  difficulties  children  of  the  third  year  in  school 
would  be  likely  to  find  in  understanding  this  passage.    Ask  three 
questions  intended  to  elucidate  thesedifficulties;  answer  them 
yourself.  ^ 

3.  Give  two  suggestions  for  leading  pupils  to  read  with  proper 
expression.    Illustrate  from  the  passages  in  i  and  a. 

4.  Show  how  you  would  teack  beginners: 

(a)  Subtraction  of  whole  numbers,  where  the  digit  in  unite* 
place  in  the  subtrahend  exceeds  that  in  the  minuend ;  and 

(b)  long  division  or  cancellation. 

5.  Answer  either  (a)  oi  (b) : 

(a)  **  In  arithmetic  it  is  well  to  require  an  approximate  answer 
before  any  work  is  done. 

Give  your  judgment  of  this  statement,  and  illustrations. 

(b)  **In  mathematics  pupils  should  be  given  short  and  easy 
problems  rather  than  long  and  difficult  ones.'* 

Give  concisely  your  arguments  for  or  against  this  position, 
with  illustrations. 

6.  *'  In  geography  we  should  b^gin  with  the  human  phase  of 
the  subject."— Balliet. 

(a)  What  other  theory  has  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
order  of  topics  in  teachmg  geography? 

(b)  Indicate  the  steps  by  which,  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
stated  by  Mr.  Balliet,  a  child  may  be  led  to  become  Interested  in 
the  location  and  description  of  foreign  countries.    Illustrate. 

7.  (a)  Describe  a  course  of  lessons  on  trees  or  on  birds. 

(b)  Outline  one  such  lesson,  and  tell  what  the  teacher  does  and 
what  the  pupils  are  expected  to  do  in  it. 

8.  Answer  either  (a)  or  (b): 

(a)  Outline  the  steps  by  which  you  would  teach  children  to 
make  pictorial  representations  of  the  human  figure.  Illustrate 
each  step . 

(b)  Make  a  series  of  drawings,  illustrating  the  principles  of 
composition.    State  the  principles  illustrated. 

9.  What  are  the  objects  that  should  be  kept  in  view  in  teachins: 
sentence  construction  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  sehool? 
State  and  illustrate  at  least  four  devices  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  sentences. 

10.  Describe  a  good  method  of  teaching  a  fifth  year  or  a  sixth 
-  year  class,  what  a  paragraph  is  and  what  fundamental  eharacter- 

istic  it  should  always  have. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Springfield,  Mass.— Miss  Mary  Emma  WooUey,  M,  A., 
professor  ia  Wellesley  college,  goes  to  Mount  Holyoke  college 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead,  as  president.  She 
will  enter  upon  her  oew  duties  next  July. 

Miss  Woollev  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Woolley,  of 
PawtQcket^  R.  1.  She  was  graduated  from  Brown  university 
in  1894,  being  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  Brown  degree. 

The  Kinderfmrten  Review  has  started  a  ^hild  study  depart- 
ment with  the  January  number.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Louise  £.  Hogan,  whose  book,  *' A  Study  of  a  Child,"  has  been 
such  a  marked  success.  Mrs.  Hogan  is  a  specialist  alone  child 
study  lines  and  the  new  department  of  The  Review  will  un- 
doubtedly be  attractive  and  nelpful. 

Washington,  D.C— The  resignation  has  been  announced 
of  Rev.  Beniah  Langley  Whitman,  president  of  Columbian 
university.  Dr.  Whitman  goes  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge 
of  Calvary  Baptist  church.  He  has  been  president  of  Colum- 
bian since  1895.    His  successor  has  not  been  named. 

Weymouth,  Mass.— Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson,  of  Littleton,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Weymouth  schools,  at  a 
salary  of  |t,40o.    There  were  115  applicants  for  the  position. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.— Miss  Jessie  Maltby,  a  teacher  in  the 
Union  school,  has  disappeared  from  her  home.  About  a  week 
ago  she  whipped  a  child  severely;  the  child's  father  entered 
complaint  and  Prin.  Bailey  reprimanded  Miss  Maltby  for  her 
severity.  After  that  she  was  moody  and  discontented  until 
she  finally  disappeared.  Her  mother  fears  it  is  a  case  of 
suicide. 

Pasadena,  Cal.— Mr.  CoUis  P.  Huntington  has  refused  to 
make  a  donation  of  |20,ooo  to  the  Throop  Polytechnic  insti- 
tute of  his  city.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Heap,  secretary  of 
the  institute,  who  asked  for  the  donation,  he  states  that  he  is 
subject  to  constant  appeals  both  for  help  to  relieve  distress 
and  to  assist  worthy  enterprises  like  the  one  in  question.  The 
former  calls  appeal  more  strongly  to  him.  Whatever  money 
he  gives  goes  into  more  purely  charitable  directions,  as  toward 
the  cause  of  negro  education. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain,  for  many 
years  the  secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school  and  clerk 
of  the  summer  school,  is  to  leave  the  service  of  the  university 
to  become  the  manager  of  the  New  England  Audit  Company 
of  Boston.  His  resignation  took  effect  on  January  i,  1900. 
The  officers  of  these  schools,  recoenizing  the  devotion  and 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  work,  part  from  him  with  re- 
gret. The  places  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  resigna- 
tion will  be  filled  by  James  Lee  Love,  A.M.,  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  Harvard  university. 

McDonald,  Pa.— About  fifty  pupils  of  this  town  have  been 
excluded  from  school  attendance  because  they  refused  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  regular  religious  exercises  of  tne  school.  They 
are  children  of  Catholic  families  who,  while  they  made  no  ol> 
jection  to  the  reading  by  the  teachers,  declined  to  take  part 
themselves  in  any  religious  exercises.  1 1  is  possible  that  litiga- 
tion may  result 

Louisville,  Ky.— State  uniformity  of  text-books  was  one 
of  the  subjects  that  met  with  warm  discussion  at  the  Kentucky 
Educational  Association.  It  was  introduced  by  Supt.  C.  C. 
Sugg,  of  Henderson  county,  who  favored  state  uniformity. 
He  was  supported  by  several  others.  Supt.  McGinness,  of 
O wensboro,  and  Mortss,  of  Coy ington ,  opposed  Mr.  Sugg.  The 
former  was  especially  emphatic,  declaring  that  he  nad  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  practical  teaching  and  did  not  want 


a  political  commission  to  prescribe  for  him  the  tools  he  should 
use.  He  was  also  opposed  to  it  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  local  self-go vemment 

Mr.  B.  H.  Jones,  editor  of  Home  and  School^  read  a  very 
amusing  paper  on  the  trus^e  system  in  which  he  favored 
changing  fhe  present  system  of  mree  trustees  so  as  to  make 
the  county  the  unit  in  local  self-government  Among  many 
good  papers  were  those  of  Mr.  F.  Paul  Anderson  on  ^  Ttchnicau 
Education"  and  Miss  Katie  McDaniels  on  ''Problems  of 
Rural  Schools."  On  the  last  day  a  number  of  very  valuable 
five  minute  speeches  were  made  by  various  supcarintendeatt.' 
Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  Eagliih. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— There  is  a  general  feeling  olsalislactioB 
among  Wisconsin  teachers  at  the  appointment  of  a  committed 
during  the  late  State  Teachers'  Association  meeting,  to  go  be- 
fore the  state  legislature  and  request  the  repeal  of  the  law 
requiring  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
in  all  schools  receiving  state  aid.  The  law  was  designed  to 
help  the  cause  of  education;  it  has  actually  proved  to  be  a 
burden,  especially  in  high  schools  where  there  is  little  demand 
for  theoretical  pedagogy  and  where  a  general  course  in  peda 
gogy  would  be  of  much  more  value. 

Announcement  of  Marthas  Vineyard  Institute. 

The  program  of  the  Marthas  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 
has  been  sent  out  The  school  will  have  several  new  attrac- 
tions which  will  greatly  strengthen  it  The  courses  offered  are 
so  manv  and  the  instructors  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  easv 
to  decide  which  to  notice  especially.  Prof.  William  G.  Wara, 
recently  of  Syracuse  university,  will  give  a  course  in  English 
literature ;  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  will  lecture  in  ttie 
same  department  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward,  of  Boston,  offers  a 
valuable  course  in  history.  The  modem  languages,  German, 
French  and  Spanish  will  be  taught  bv  Profs.  Sigmon  N.  Stem, 
Baptiste  Meras,  and  Louis  A.  Baralt,  all  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  of  the  Lowell  normal  school,  'twill  be 
in  charge  of  the  manual  training.  In  general,  the  courses  of 
instruction  are  broader  and  there  are  more  of  them  than  in  any 
other  summer  school.  Detailed  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  director.  Dr.  Willis^  A.  Mo  wry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Jersey  City  Items* 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Progress  toward  a  new  high  school  is 
slow.  The  act  which  allowed  the  city  to  bond  itself  for|3oo,- 
coo  for  this  purpose  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
city  counsel,  and  a  new  bill  has  been  introduced  at  Trenton  to 
remedyr  the  defects  and  permitting  the  city  to  go  ahead  with 
the  project.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  J  crsey  City  teacliers' 
association,  held  January  17,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year :  Pres.,  I.  P.  Towne ;  first  vicei>res.,  Jnlia 
A.  Minihan;  second  vice-pres.,  Market  A.  Young;  rec.-aec, 
Anna  E.  Armstrong ;  fin.  sec'y,  Jennie  M.  Lewis. 

A  most  interesting  session  of  the  '*  New  Jersey  Association 
for  the  Stud;^  of  Children  and  Youth,"  was  held  m  School  No. 
I,  Jersey  City,  Saturday,  January  19,  1900.  The  program 
follows :  Forenoon  Session, — ^^  The  Training  of  Normal  and 
Feeble  Minds,"  E.  R.  Johnston,  vice-principal  N.  J.  Training 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children.;  *' A  Chapter  of  Experi- 
ments." Katherine  F.  Dunn,  Newark ;  **  Children's  Ideas  of 
Play/'  Prin.  Ida  E.  Robinson,  Bloomfield ;  '*  A  Sociological 
Studv  of  High  School  Students  out  of  School,"  Prof .  Byron  C. 
Matthews,  Newark ;  "  Practical  Lines  of  Work  and  the  Oiua- 
ization  of  Local  Centers  for  Child  Study,"  Wm.  E.  Chancellor, 
Bloomfield.  Afternoon  •S'^jjam.—*' Rationale  of  Spelling," 
SuptB.  C.  Gregory,  Trenton;  "  The  Experimental  Study  of 
the  Development  of  Accuracy  in  Spelling,"  Prof.  Lyman 
Wilmer,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


NEWEST  mPORTANT  B00K5 


COLTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    Briefer  Course 

By  BnelP.  Colton,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  Illinois  State  Normal  University 

A  new  book  for  High  Schools.    Combines  modem  methods,  scientific  accuracy,  and  adap' 

tation  to  the  needs  of  the  class-room .   Cloth.   Illustrated.  383  pp.   Introduction  price,  90  cts> 

Profttsvr  BURT  0.  WILME,  Cornell  UalTersity,  writes : " '  Oolton's  Physiology '  fulfils  my  ideal  of 
what  a  High  Soliool  text-book  on  that  snbiect  should  be  more  nearly  than  any  other  work  known  to  me. " 

BROWN'S  ALICE  AND  TOM ;  Or.  The  Record  of  a  Happy  Year 

By  Kate  Louise  Brown. 

A  charmingsupplementary  reader  for  Intermediate  Grades.   Cloth.   Illustrated.   ai8  pages. 
Introduction  price, \4o  cents. 

BURRAOE  AND  BAiLErS  SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  DECORATION 

By  Severance  Bnrrage,  B.S.,  of  Pnrdne  University,  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Massachusetts. 
A  book  of  practical  and  aesthetic  value,  each  author  contributing  chapters  upon  those  topics 
upon  which  his  word  is  authoritative.    Cloth.    Nearly  100  illustrations.    196  pages.    $1.50. 


SHORErS  POPE'S  ILIAD 

Edited  by  Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D. 

Books  i.,  vi.,  zzii.,  and  zziv.  In 
Heath's  English  Classics  Series. 
Illustrated,  Introduction  price,  ss 
cents. 

WELSH'S    PUBLISHING   A 
BOOK 

By  Charles  Welsh. 

A  manual  of  practical  suggestions 
for  authors.    Retail  price,  50  cents. 


Correspondence  Cordially  Invited, 

D«  C«  HEATH  &  C0«9  Publishers*  ::  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  London. 
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J^otes  of  )Sew  Books. 


Aus  DeiUehen  Meiiterwerken,  by  Sigmon  M.  Stern,  director 
6f  Stem's  School  of  Languages,  New  York  city.  The  editor  an- 
nounces that  the  book  under  discussion  opens  a  new  modern 
)2|nguage  series.  ,It  contains  a  number  of  stories  by  the  editor 
•taken  from  hero- lore  as  portrayed  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  Par- 
•ival,  Gudrun,  and  Tristan  and  Isolde.  An  intr^uction  ex- 
.plains^  the  literary  significance  of  the  poems  which  are  the 
•sources  of  the  present  work.  A  vocabulary  accompani^  the 
text.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York,  1899.  Price, 
$1.20.) 

The  Photo-Beacon  Company,  Chicago,  have  just  issued  the  first 
of  a  series  of  small  hand-books  entitled ''  Useful  Arts  and  Handi- 
crafts,'* edited  by  J.  Dundas  Todd.  No.  1. — Dengning  and 
Drawing  for  Beginners,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  is  written 
to  show  novices  how  to  become  easily  and  quickly  their  own  de- 
signers in  wood  carving,  fretwork,  repousse,  stenciling,  and 
other  decorative  work.  (The  Photo-Beacon  Company,  CUcago. 
$0.25. 

A  very  practical  and  thoro  course  in  Punctuation  is  given  in 
a  book  of  176  pages,  divided  into  lessons  for  class  purposes  ;  it 
is  fully  illustrate  by  numerous  examples,  and  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  who  not  only  understands  the  subject  but  how  to 
teach  it'also.  While  it  may  be  too  advanced  for  the  grammar 
tohool,  its  rules  should  be  known  to  the  teacher ;  it  is  well 
suited  for  high  and  commercial  schools  and  colleges.  (Williams 
&  Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Price,  $0.60.) 

The  Beacon  Prize  Medals  and  Other  Stories  is  a  volume  con- 
taining about  twenty-five  short  stories  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
characters  in  them  are  every-day  heroes  and  heroines — boys 
and  girls  in  home  and  school.  Their  courage  and  self-denial  is 
of  as  high  order  as  that  of  a  hero  in  the  front  of  battle. 
Young  people  will  feel  that  in  Mr.  Payse  they  have  a  friend  who 
Jby  means  of  these  stories,  sets  forth  their  trials  and  victories 
.with  sympathy  and  understanding.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  York.    12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated.    $1.25.) 

^*  It  must  be  confessed  that  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  not  a  mere 
story  teller.    Altho  he  tells  a  story  with  superb  skill,  he  does 


more  than  most  writers — he  paints  character ;  and  he  is  just  as 
good  in  writing  a  short  story  (a  most  difficult  art)  as  a  long 
one.  A  new  volume  by  him  called  The  Other  Fellow  contains 
about  a  dozen  readable  tales.  It  is  nicely  illustrated.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company,  New  York.) 

In  To  Alaska  for  Gold,  Edward  Stratemeyer  tells  in  a  graphic 
way  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Portney  brothers,  Earl  and  Bandy, 
two  orphan  lads  from  the  regions  of  Maine  who  go  to  the  Klon- 
dike. The  party  have  no  easy  time,  and  no  phenomenally  good 
luck,  and  the  boox  is  the  better  for  it.  They  do,  however,  se- 
cure a  fair  amount  of  the  precious  metal  and  return  safely. 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.) 

The  Shortest  Road  to  Ccesar,  by  E.  T.  Jeffers,  it  a  small  book, 
divided  into  lessons,  in  each  of  which  some  one  difficultly  is 
taken  up  and  explained.  It  is  undoubtedly  well  fitted  for  its 
mission  of  imparting  as  much  of  CSssar  as  possible  in  the  short- 
est time.    (Hinds  &  Noble.) 

A  new  volume  in  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series  is  entitled 
Episodes  from  ^ns  FamUle  by  Hector  Malot.  It  is  edited  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  I.  H.  B.  Speirs.  It  contains  167  pages, 
is  very  neatly  printed  and  bound  and  has  an  attractive  appear- 
ance as  a  text-book.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.    Price,  ^.40.) 

Contes  Fantastiquu  by  Erckmann-Chatrian  has  been  edited  by 
Edward  S.  Joynes  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  for  use  in  French 
classes  in  schools  and  families.  Five^  stories  are  given.  The 
authors  were  two  Frenchmen  who  together  wrote  the  storiM 
bearing  the  above  title.  They  are  exceedingly  popular  in 
France.    (Henry  Holt  &  Company.    Price,  $0.60.) 

A  handy  volume  for  the  French  class  is  Le  Grime  de  Sylvettre 
Bonnard,  by'Anatole  France,  with  introduction  andnotes»  C.  H. 
C.  Wright,  of  Harvard  university.  France  was  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  modem  French  writers,  famous  as  a  novelist  and 
as  a  critic.  The  notes  are  numerous  and  enhance  the  value  of 
the  text.    (Henry  Holt  &  Company.    Price,  $0.80.) 

*'  What's  in  a  name  ?'*  Everything,  when  you  come  to  medicine. 
When  you  get  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  you  get  the  best  money  can 
buy.  

W^  nff»r  A  Klr^  I  iKrjinf    O'  world  famous  books  with  nb- 

W€  urrcr  a  wice  Liorary  gcnptions  to  our  Ttm€»,   The 

price  is  so  low  that  the  entire  set  of  80  volumes  can  be  earned  in  a  little 
while.  Bend  for  nartionlars  Our  Time*  is  the  leading  paper  of  earreat 
history  published.    60e.  a  year. 


ENGLISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
FRENCH 


AND 


GERMAN 


officers  from  their  stations  in  the  Pacific 
almost  invariably  travel  by  the  New 
York  Central  on  their  trips  to  and  from 
the  Fatherland,  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful speed  and  comfort  of  its  trains. 


For  a  copy  of  the  "  Luxury  of  Mo4om 
Railway  Trarel/'  send  a  I-cent  stamp 
to  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passen- 
ger Agontf  Grand  Central  Station, 
Hew  Tork. 


SECURING  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 

The  Teachers^  Institute>i> 
The  Primary  School  j^j^j^ 
Educational  Foundations 
Our  Trnitsj^j^jf^jf^j^j^j^j^j^j^ 


and  our  other  publications  is  not  like  securing  sub- 
scriptions for  any  other  educational  papers.  If 
you  have  been  unsuccessful  with  other  periodicals 
it  was  not  necessarily  your  fault.  It  does  not 
prove  that  you  cannot  be  very  successful  with  better 
publications. 

Our  periodicals  for  teachers  are  well  known  thru 
their  large  circulations  and  thru  advertising. 

We  want  an  earnest  agent  at  every  teachers'  in- 
stitute in  every  town  and  county.  Contracts  for 
1900  are  now  being  made. 

All  your  spare  time  can  be  profitably  utilized. 
Liberal  commission  paid  for  every  subscription  and 
special  rebates  for  large  clubs. 


WRITE  TO-DA  Y  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

E.  L.  KEUOQG  «  CO.,  PublWim  61  E.  9th  St.  New  Yoik 
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IBatcrtd  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  m  Moond-cUn  nuitter.l 

Polished  Weekly  by 
m.   L.   KELLOQQ    4k    CO., 

The  Educational  Building, 

6i  B.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

a67-a69  Wamsh  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Tm  ScHQOi.  JoulMA^  established  in  1870.  was  the  first 
weekly  educational  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
Durlhx  the  year  it  published  twelve  school  boaid  num- 
bers, fuOy  ffiuttrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
ea'rh,  win  cover,  a  summer  number  (one  hundred  twenty- 


I  noaily  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoLLABS  a  year  In  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months. .  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bets,  ten  cents.  For^pi  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

WiU  be  fiimished  on  application.  The  value  of  Tra 
School  .{ouimal  as  an  advertising  medium  Is  ui^ques- 
tiOBed.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
it  does  among  the  principals,  sttperintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  Is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easUy  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  columns. 


Literary  Notes. 

Hotv  Women  May  Earn  a  Living  is 
the  title  of  a  handbook  of  occupations  for 
women  bjr  Mrs.  Helen  C,  Candee,  which 
the  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  this 
month,  It  is  intended  more  particularly 
to  reach  the  educated  class  of  women,  as- 
suming their  need  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  girls  who  go  without  thouscht  from 
the  public  school  to  the  factory.  It  sur- 
veys the  field  of  woman's  labor,  and  the 
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For  the 
Baby 

The  fifly-ceni  size  is  just  • 

ritf ht  for  the  baby.  A  litUe 
^  or  it  in  the  bottle  three  or 

four  times  a  day  will  supply 

'  precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba-  ' 

/biesneed.  If  your  biby  does  ; 

not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as 

you  would  like,  try 

Scott's  Emulsion 

The  result  will  please  you.  If 
:  the  baby  nurses,  the  mother  : 

should  take  the  emubion. 
\  It  makes  the  baby's  food  i 

richer  and  more  abundant; 

only  buy  the  dollar  size-it's 

more  economical 

Bodi  mother  and  child  wMI  fcd  at 
once  its  strengthcninjf,  upbuilding  . 
and  ht-produdng  properties. 

At  all  drugsists  xjcc.  and  S1.00. 
SOOTT  &  BOWNE.  Chemists.  New  York. 


author  has  selected  therefrom  only  the 
employments  which  have  been  success- 
fully tried  by  large  numbers.  Isolated 
cases  of  success  are  not  given  as  models 
for  all  to  follow  blindly,  but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, beginners  are  warned  olt  dangerous 
ground.  The  book  is  the  result  of  wide 
investigation  and  experience  and  while  it 
is  written  especially  for  those  who  need  its 
counsel,  it  is  interesting  reading  to  all,  and 
enables  the  reader  better  to  advise  her 
friends,  even  tho  her  own  life  does  not  de- 
mand business  activity.  The  topics  sel- 
ected for  treatment  include  among  many 
others  the  serious  professions,  occupations 
for  the  artistic,  tor  those  with  business 
talent,  for  women  with  small  country 
places,  and  for  those  with  purely  domestic 
inclinations. 

The  war  between  the  Boers  and  the 
British  has  called  renewed  attention  to 
the  remarkable  books  by  Olive  Schreiner. 
The  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  Trooper 
Peter  Halket  of  Mcuhonaland  and  Dream 
Life  and  Real  Life,  all  deal  with  scenes 
among  the  Dutch  and  British  in  South 
Africa.  This  series  is  published  by  LitUe, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  in  his  forcible  article  against 
recent  political  and  literary  tendencies  has 
a  word  of  praise  for  Mrs.  Schreiner,  who, 
he  says,  **has  sought  and  found  human 
love  in  the  dominion  of  dreams." 

The  house  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston,  is  issuing  an  illustrated  holiday 
edition  of  Parkman'si/^if/^a/w  and  Wolfe, 
It  contains  forty-one  fine  photogravure 
portraits  and  plates  by  Goupil.  This  book 
IS,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  which 
deals  with  the  fall  of  French  power  in 
Canada,  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
fascinating  of  Parkman's  histories.  The 
period  covered  is  from  1748  to  1765,  and  it 
gives  opportunity  for  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion not  afforded  by  the  author's  earlier 
works. 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, are  bringing  out  a  reprint  of  Rambles, 
and  Studies  in  Greece,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy- 
The  rambles  cover  the  ruggedly  pictur- 
esque surface  of  Greece  in  a  fairly  thoro 
way,  forming  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
reader  and  traveler.  The  author  seeks  to 
bring  the  living  features  of  Greece  home 
to  the  student  Dv  connecting  them  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  facts  of  older  historv. 
To  Attica  and  Athens  the  larger  space  is 
given,  owing  to  their  historic  associations 
and  their  pre-eminence' in  art. 

Quite  a  little  is  said  about  the  modern 
politics  of  Greece,  and  the  character  of  the 
modern  population.  No  place  of  interest 
seems  to  nave  been  overlooked,  as  the 
author's  joumeyings  led  him  to  Thebes 
and  Delphi,  thru  the  northern  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  to  the  cities  of  the  Morea,  the  South- 
ern Peninsula.  The  concluding  chapters 
are  devoted  to  Olvmpia,  Sparta,  Argos, 
Corinth,  Tyre,  and  Mycenae. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  N  e  w  York 
is  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  bring  trade 
to  the  city.  It  has  recently  sent  out  four 
separate  circulars  to  150,000  merchants 
thruout  the  United  States.  These  give 
valuable  information  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages of  buving  in  New  Y(  rk  together 
with  details  about  excursion  rates  which 
have  been  granted  by  most  of  the  railroads. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  foster 
the  trade  and  welfare  of  New  York. 

Durlnir  tl&e  Teething  Period. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Svrup  has  been 
used  for  over  Fifty  Years  by  Millions  of 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, with  Perfect  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by  Druggists 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  *•  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
bottle. 


Interesting  Notes. 

In  the  senate  recently  the  president's 
policy  in  the  Philippines  was  bitterly  as- 
sailed by  Senator  Pettigrew. 

The  Russian  mission  to  the  Nestorians 
of  Persia  has  been  successful  from  a  pol- 
itical point  of  view,  over  15,000  Nestorians 
havine  been  received  into  the  Russian 
church  in  order  that  they  may  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  Mohammedan  landlords 
and  gain  civil  protection. 

The  French  novelist,  Zola,  who  was 
practically  an  infidel,  is  reported  as  declar- 
ing his  conviction  that  his  principles  are 
disastrous  to  the  community.  He  says  he 
sees  the  French  people,  in  falling  away 
from  religion,  have  sunk  into  animalism, 
and  he  is  convinced  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  regeneration  of  France  is  a  revival  of 
Christianity. 

France  recently  sent  a  warship  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  seek  reparation  for  alleged 
insults,  a  proceeding  that  caused  quite  a 
commotion  in  the  island  republic.  It  is 
said  that  the  prospects  are  good  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  The 
presence  of  a  United  States  cruiser  in 
Santo  Domingo,  it  is  said,  will  help  to 
bring  about  an  agreement. 

The  rose-breasted  robin  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Australian  birds.  The 
rufus-bird  is  famous  as  a  mimic  and  a  ven- 
triloquist. The  bush-lark  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  Australian  feathered 
songsters,  and  maj  often  be  heard  singing 
at  night  while  flying  slowly  about  in  hieh 
air,  more  especially  on  bright  moonlight 
nights  during  the  summer  time. 

The  subject  of  alternating  currents  has 
"been  diligently  studied  by  Nicola  Tesla; 
these  are  currents  whose  direction  is  con- 
tinually changing.  On  the  electric  light 
circuits  they  change  fifty  times  per  second. 
Tesla  has  contriv^  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  current  too,  000  times  per  second. 

France  has  asked  for  important  privi- 
leges in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Newfoundland  treaty  shore  question. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  declined  to  agree  to 
them.  He  advises  a  renewal  of  the  modus 
Vivendi  this  vear,  as  the  time  is  inoppor- 
tune for  settline  the  matter,  and  ureat 
Britain  can  obtain  better  terms  later. 

After  many  years,  says  the  Railway  Re- 
view, during  which  the  forests  of  Bohemia 
have  furnished  fuel  and  buildine  material 
for  a  dense  population  it  is  said  that  they 
retain  nearly  their  primeval  area.  This  is 
due  to  the  forethought  of  the  government 
in  ordaining  that  as  trees  are  cut  down 
others  shall  be  planted  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
The  wood  is  mostly  pine.  Trees  are  con- 
stantly beine  cut,  but  wherever  a  clearing 
is  made  sm^l  trees  are  planted  the  next 
spring.  These  new  trees  are  raised  from 
the  seed  in  small  inclosures  scattered  in 
the  mountains, and  are  thence  transplanted. 

Territorial  Government  for  Hawaii. 

A  bill  creating  a  territoral  government 
for  Hawaii  is  under  consideration  in  the 
senate.  Some  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  bill,  among  them  being 
validation  of  lands  sold  since  annexation 
and  fixing  the  tenure  of  the  supreme  court 
judge^  at  nine  years.  The  provision  for  a 
delegate  to  Congress  remains  in  the  bill. 

Governor  Leary's  Orders  in  Guam. 

Captain  Leary,  governor  of  the  island  of 
Guam,  has  been  taking  full  advantage  of 
his  opportunity  to  make  changes  he  deemed 
desirable.  He  has  abolished  slavery,  com- 
pelled a  number  of  friars  to  leave  the  place, 
amended  the  marriage  laws  in  regard  to 
polyg[amy,  and  forbidden  the  importation 
or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  liability  of  riots,  public  cele- 
brations of  the  feast  days  of  the  patron 
saints  of  villages  wtll  not  be  permitted. 
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ON^Lir  I>injErCT   ^'A.Tj£It   J^Ol/T£  BBTWEEK 

HEWYORK,  CHARLESTON  &  JACRSONVIILE 

WITHOUT    <:ilAirGM 
SAILING     FROM 


I    SUPERB 
[PASSENCER 


SAILINGS 
WEEKLY 


*  W?^  P.  CI.YDI;  Be  CO.,  Cenerai  Agents. 

7hca(LE$enTMmc MAmem.  5  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
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HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 

E.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO. 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  ofteaching  all 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books;  DlackDoard  stencils;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  fre^  on  request 

Bducational  Publishers,  6 1    B.  9th  St.,  New  York 


KORONA 


O  OAMSEUL  !■  worth  owning  or  naliur  mnlcM  it  U 
eanlpped  with  a  good  lens.  OortoDHnuvfuii^xiK. 
and  nare  given  onr  Cameras  an  enTtHble  rcpn^ 
tlon.  The  nore  ezpenslTe  grades,  oontAlolofE  the 
Tnmer-Beidh  lenaei,  are  perfection.  In  rfjnitnirtinie 
RORONAift  the  greateeC  care  Is  nstMl  and  bH  th« 
modem  features  are  adofrted—patent  rocusvLnt^  luek, 
new  Korona  shutter,  new  Iris  dlaphragai,  focnsclivc 
rack  and  pinion,  etc.  ^  ^—  . 

Attention  Is  called  this  month  to  tb«  VOROI*  A, 
Herlea  I .  which  Is  a  marrel  In  price  and  fin  Inb.  T  bl^ 
4x5  Camera  Is  fitted  with  lastancaneoos  i^niraeitriiT^J 
lens,  has  time.  Instantaneous,  and  bulb  «:i)>Miin-£,  Irla 
diaphragm,  and  polished  mahogany  flnUli.  Tba  prirv. 
Including  plate-holder  and  leather  carry  ing-caM^,  \%w&- 
We  »ho%M  lOte  to  tend  you,  FBKS,  a  cata- 
logue of  ALL  our  OaiMros.    IFrlC#  f&rit, 

GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  COMPANY  "Ir "!* 


We  supply  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  and  LTORARIES  with  aU  thdr 

BOOKS  V  BOOKS  v  BOOKS, 

Low  Prices,  Complete  Filling  of  orders.  Prompt  and  Careful  Shipments.  We  mail 
on  application  a  Catalogue  of  the  School  Books  of  all  American  Publishers  contain- 
ing net  and  mailing  prices  and  a  telegraph  code ;  also  a  topically  arranged  General 
Library  List  of  all  the  Publishers'  Standard  and  Recent  Books.  Estimates  Furnished. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO-,  Wholesale  Books,  5  &  7  E.  J6thSt,Ncw  York. 


®rJOI>EIX  T^^O^iLl^OIE® 


ARE   READILY  SUPPLIED   BY 

Writing  or  Telegrapliing  Kellogg's  Bureau. 

H.  S.  KELLOQO,  flanager,  6i  East  Ninth  Street 


ESTABLUHBD  TBV  TEARS. 
Telephone  Eo.  2492-l8tli  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 


TA  CIIDDIV  TCIPUCDC  with  ererythinff  in  the  line  of  aids  in  teaching'  and  pedafirosical 
lU  OUllLl  ItMintnO  books  is  oar  businett.  Our  catalog  is  free.  Write  for  it.  We 
can  glire  yoa  lowest  prices  and  prompt  service.    Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 

M.  £..  KBLLOQQ  S  OO.,  BDUOATiONAL  RUBLfSHBRS, 
Of  Bsmr  Q^h  SrRmmr,  Nmw  York, 
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The 


Smith  Premier  i 

Tabulating:  and  ^ 


Bflling  Machine. 

An  BverReady,  Effective  Time   H^ 
•ad  Labor  Saving  Device 

...for  Premier  Usert. 


A«R  rOR   OSaeRtrrtVC    TASULATOR   OATAtOOUK. 


Simplifies  Bill  Making  and  writing 
fignres  of  different  denominations  in 
columns. 

It  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
typewriter  for  usual  lines  of  work. 

The  Smith  Premier  Tyiiewrlter  C«. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS 


NEW  BOOKS 

The  Baldwin  Primer. $0  30 

Pyle*a   Prose   an5  Versa 


for  Children, 


Peraons's  Our  Country  in 
Poem  and  Prose... 


.40 


.50 


Scott*s  Kenilworth  (Norris)    .50 

Scott's  Talisman  (Dewey)       .50 

Swetf s  Stones  of  Maine.      ,60 

Todd's  Brief   History   of 
New  York  City .75 

Mathews*a  Songs  of  All 
Lands „,....,,.,,      .50 

A  MODEL 

SERIES 

Balilwin'a  School  Readers 

RicVs  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Patterson's  American  Word 
Book 

Natural  Geographies 

Lyte'a  Language  Series 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Milae^sGrammiir  School  Algebra 

Mc Master's  School   History   of 
the  United  States 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Pen- 
manship  -  *       ♦* 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 


fust  Published 


Stewart  and  Coc's  First  Days  in  School 

2SC. 

By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools^  New  V'ork  City,  and 
Ida  Coe»  Brooklyn  Primary  Schools, 

Provides  lessons  in  eoBvenation,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing. De?i3gned  for  the  child's  use  from  the  very  be- 
j^inning  of  school  work.  Script  is  used  exclusively  m 
the  first  half  of  the  book  and  predonxinates  thrr>UKh- 
DUE*  While  the  icHsons  are  iotcrestiTiK  becau^^e  ihey 
pertain  to  child  life,  their  siiuplicity  islarj^^ely  due  to 
the  comparatively  small  but  careuilly  selected  vo- 
cabulary. Kunierou^  and  beautiful  haU-toneii  and 
folored  pictures. 

Powell  and  Connolly's  Rational  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language    -  6oc. 

By  VV.  B.  PowelLh  A.M.,  J^uperirktendent 
of  l*ubHc  Schools,  Washington,  D.C, ;  and 
LouisK  Connolly,  M.S, 

Presents  the  study  of  the  En^lisk  language  as  it 
exists  and  shows  the  reiatioti  element  that  character- 
ises it.  The  subjects  developed  naturally  aiid  hither- 
to puzzlini^pomi!^  are  stated  simply  and  clearly,  Tte 
practical!  ijiide  of  the  study — correct  forming  of  the 
speech  of  the  pupil — is  especially  empha&i^^ed.  Par- 
ticular atteatiun  has  been  paid  to  the  use  of  the  verb, 

Carpenter^s  Geographical  Reads 
South  America    -----   6oc, 

By  Fkank  G,  Carpenter^  author  of 
*'  North  America/'  *'Asiaj"  etc. 

A  personally  conduBted  tour  through  the  most 
characttristK  parts  of  the  cr>ntineat.  Children  visit 
the  dilTerent  countriesatid  observe  thepeople  in  their 
hojues  and  at  their  work.  They  learn  mucrh  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  countries;,  of  the  curious  animals 
of  the  differont  zones,  and  of  the  wonderful  Bowers 
and  trees  of  the  tropics. 

Campbeirs  Observational  Geometry  see. 

Ry  William  T.  CAMPnF-LLj  A.M.^  In- 
structor  in  Mathematics,  Boston  Latin 
School. 

Designed  for  common  schools.  Educates  pupils  la 
observing  the  simple  geometric  forms  and  relations 
of  object*  in  e  very-day  life.  Trains  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  the  mind.  Combines  the  advanca|t^e,s  of  nature 
studv  and  the  old-time  arithmeticH,  and  furnishes  the 
beststimulant  for  the  inventive  faculties.  Hupilfiare 
encouraged  to  make  th»ir  own  models  in  tb«  class- 
room. 


HIGHER 


TEXTS 


Aiken's  Exercises  in  Mind- 
Training, 

Ames  and  Bliss's  Manual 
of  Experiments  in 
Phydics , 

Bacon's  New  French 
Course  „., 

BlaisdelTs  First  Steps 
w  i  t  h  American  and 
British  Authors ,, 

Bowne*s  Metaphysics  {Re- 
vised.  

BuehlePs  Practical  Exer- 
cises  in  Englitih 

Colby*3  Outlines  of  Gen- 
eral History 

Dewey^s  Psychology , 

Dodge's  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Biology,. 

Dunias's  La  Tulipe  Noire 
(Brandon) 

Forma  n' a  First  Greek 
Book. .,... 

Harper's  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Literature  and 
Antifiuities  (Peck). 

Hiirs  Principles  of  Rhet- 
oric  , 


Hill's    Foundations    of 
Rhetoric. .**. 


Johnson's  Elements  of 
Literary  Criticism. 

McCaskey's  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns 

Milne's  Plani  and  Solid 
Geometry,.. 

Orton's  Comparative  Zo- 
ology (Dodge) 


$L00 

L80 
LOO 

,90 

L60 

.50 

1.50 
L25 

LBO 

,40 

L20 

6.00 
L20 
LOO 
.80 
,80 
L25 
L80 


Copras  of  these  valuable  books  sent,  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price* 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


CrSXIXNATI 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


PcllTLAKb,  J  RE, 


II. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


We  Handle 

S  \IRS.  MAPS, 

(jL  ^ilAKU,  BEI  '  ~  II 


We  arc  the  cxclu^tcc  aucnt  for  the 

Gregory  Talc 
BlacKboards«- 

ntif  dustl^s  blackboard  m  the  t^orld. 

Mode)  Erasers  and  Natural  Talc  Crayon. 

Ii  ^choolSf  giving  them 


tli.-    I: 


Sf  R  CATALOGUE. 

Ageat4  gaoled  fo  posh  Ihc  sale  of  School 
'MPCy  Apparatust  and  Supplies. 


I 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


^^i%^VW^i*g«w*^VSM»^V^MV^MyM^M'^^^WV^!^^^^V^ 


BLICKENSDERFER  TYPEIRITERS 


ARE  THE  BEST 

J-?IM     TIM 

School  or  Offioe. 


Visible  Writing 
and  atl  yp-to-date 


>ii*l^-#4<l«    ^41.7—    i(0. 


OUIGIEY  DESKS. 

TOCKERi-MUJ 

Filing  Systems 


h^Te  no  eqaaL       jA^ 


ASKFtm  spmujLL.  tdBRAttr  (umjU4Mi. 
BLICKENSDERFER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

•'ANY  THINQ'.FOfi  ANY  OFFiOB." 

3as  Broadway.    -     -    NEW  YORK. 


WILUAMS  &  ROGERS'  LATEST 

l>uMlcatloa.  entitled 

Off  ICE  ROUTINE 

AND 

BOOKKEEPING 


Bnn^■ 


hi!  eptittlln?c=t> 


i,t  lUiU  .u  ic  ^ 


Ify,  ami  inevrf 


/!>  F  #-  i*«  A#/l  J  J    f-  *m'.**.  /  •  m-  M 


i    tf^ttft     ,■  rfff^t 


WIl 


&  ROGERS.  PnMishers, 


Mi^v    ,i.K^,  iroCMESTBK,  «.  V-  CIHCAOO 


A  MODERN  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

jEbouM  ftm^nt  mx\  A5*cftiHyvRoam 
forp 


less  I 

OPERA  ASSEMOLY  CHAIRS. 


oiic  ii'j  in:iKtii^rn»_TTM.f;rn j,i,t^c 


Tlte  ffft<?*f  *!t*!tT>;t!  h*i^l#fVrtr*?»' 


A  r-^"' » f  s^* 5  ^''i'^vl  Dt  tn n trtry  '^'^''-^^  t'F 


irf  Wnrlus 


TiLVT&KX.  I    Illi^fitf«»v4.  Conn. 
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TARBELL'S 

COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Uargo  Quarto.    Cloth.    15a  Pas:e5.     Price*  $i.oo. 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

Pedagogically  : — Embodies  the  best  thought  of  the 
"  New  Geography"  and  gives  the  latest  information 
on  this  subject. 

Mechanically  : — Perfect  in  letter  press,  maps,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations  as  the  high  art  of  modern 
school^ook  making  can  produce. 


Some  Especial  and  Essential  Features. 

The  author  is  the  well-known  educator  Dr.  Horace 
S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  aided  by  skilled  geography  specialists.  . 

Text,  maps  and  illustrations,  new  and  prepared 
especially  for  this  work. 

The  earth  treated  as  the  home  of  man : — Hence, 
the  author  has  made  prominent  the  commercial, 
economic,  historical,  and  political  features  with  the 
physical  development  of  the  earth  as  the  necessary 
background. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  and  adapted  for  graded 
or  ungraded  schools. 

Easy  to  teach  and  easy  to  study,  because  sensible 
and  logical  in  plan  and  entirely  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupil.  No  "  Teachers'  Manual "  is  required. 


WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 

Educational  Publishers, 

Chicago.  New  York.  Boston. 


^H^Bfe^^^ 

1 

1 

1 

NEW  CENTURY 
READERS** 

For  Childhood  Days,  I.    28c: 
Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  II.    40c 

"Pedagosrical,   loiter  ary    Artiatio 
The  J  meet  all  technical  requlre- 
W£  ARE  fFIDE  AWAKE.       "n«ntH. 

*'  Tfie  hetut  r^aOers  teen  yeU*-  M.  T.  O'Shsa,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
Uniyersity,  Wis. 

CJEpGRAPHICAL  SERIES.-Cabboll. 
AROUND  THBWOftLD    First  Book,  Frimary>  40  cents.    Second  Book, 
for  8rd  and  4th  Grades,  fiO  cents.   A  sociological  treatment  of  unique 
people    Profusely  illnstrated.    Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
In  Book  n.   5  large  editions  already. 

**  B'moTf '»bly  in  ere^in  •  ant  vcUuahU^for  eUmentary  geography  work.*' 
— H.  S.  Tasbblii,  Snperindent,  Providence,  R  L 

r^    ^  P^^^WE'S  PHONETIC  READER.  ^    _^„    _ 

The  best  rapid  road  to  reading.    Choice  Uteratxire  and  high  art  illnstra- 

tions.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

'*  Be^tnrtnan  mu  other  ohmietiti  method  1  have  seen."— Sabah  L.  Abnold 
Sapervisor  (Primary),  Boston,  Mass. 

— DuTTOK.  Best  modem  methocT  Leading  all  others.  The  correlation 
of  Spelling  with  History.  Gfreography,  Science,  and  Literature.  Cohl 
cloth,  80  cents.    Test  it     8th  large  edition.        ,  =^ 

"  It  «  my  i(Ua  of  a\  ide^l,  up^  -date  8peUer.**—E.  B.  Shaw,  Dean  of  the 

School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York. 

«     .  ^  4^I,9IP.^M  HISTORY  SERIES. 

Sapt  DuTTO  ^,  Brooklme,  liiutss. 

IN  ilAfNS  AND  PiOXHB  ^^--Earliest  Days  in  America    72  cents. 

THE  COLONIRS— The  best  treatment  of  Colonies.    Anthentio  illostra- 

tions.   80  cents. 

"Just  whaJt  we  neetl.    We  have  adopted  them."—0.  B.  Gilbert,  Super- 
intendent, Newark,  N.  J. 
STOR''  OP  rne  INDIANS  OP  NEW  BNQLAND-Bubton. 

'*  A  most  valfMbe  booh  f>r  ail  8ehool8.**—7fm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington.  D.  C. 

«    ^      «    .  «TO»*lS«  P"*!^  THE  POETS.  ^„       ^^^ 

Br  Mat  R  Atwat«b.  Poems  of  Browning,  Lowell,  Longfellow.  Whit- 
tier,  Sangster,  etc ,  paraphrased  for  First  Grade,  witb  unique  illustra- 
tions, SO  cents    A  mo4  rharming  book 

''  We  have  adopted  ft.**— C.  N.  Eehdaix,  Snp^,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 
FORD'S  NATURE'S  BYWAYS.    aoer60,000. 
«^,   ••iEW^EMTURY  PEVELpPMENT  MAPS      ^ 
Best  in  use.     Price,  one-half  that  of  inferior  oumne  maps.    40  cents  per 
block  60  Maps.    81  different  sets. 

UniyersaUy  adopted  by  up-to-date  schools.   Liberal  discount 

THE  MORSe  COnPANY,  Publishers, 

96  Fifth  Atuiua,  ir<w  York. 
SO  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.  195  Wabash  Ayenue,  Chicago. 


as^M 


fllSED  in  more  G>Ileges^  Schools,  and  Educational  Institutions 
than  any  other  pencil  made.     Samples  promptly  mailed  on 
request,  when  **The  Journal''  is  mentioned  and  J 6  cents  in  stamps 
accompany  the  request. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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^, 2^^^  J>i^J££^r  VKAMTJ^   J^OUT£.  BETWEEN 

^WJTORK,  CHARLESTON  &  JACRSONVIILE 


SUPERB 
FASSI,NGER 
SERVICE 


.  i^V:^\r-^^. .  l-A?Z^«os 


KE.W   VORK 


[weekly 


^     ^^y^^^^^^"^^^''^  C,0,.  Cenerai Agents. 

WmaE^eKm^mcHm^Gm  5  Bo%\aiNG  Green.  New  Yqkk 


GILLOH'S  NEW  FINE-POINTED  PENS 

For  Unshaded  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


AMnWHUOPCN 
MOiSSZi 


zJ 

1066  Official.  1066  Rboistbt.  1087  Abbowhead. 

Especially  Smooth  and  Durable.  The  Best  Results  at  the  Least  Expense 

Samples  and  Classification  Circular  sent  on  Apphcation. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS>       -       ■  ^     9t  John  Stoeet>  New  York 

BOOKS  «p  UNUSUAL  HERIT. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Boolcs. 
Ideal  System  of  Vertical  Writing;. 
The  Language  Speller. 
Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Correspondence  invited.  Liberal  terms  to  School  Boards. 

H.  P.  SMITH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

II  East  1 6th  Street,  New  York. 


PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO., 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  SPECJAL   PRICES   and  compare   samples,  before 

ordering  elsewhere. 
CORRESPONDENCE  souciTED.  63  E-  8th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Publishers, 


«»Approvcd  Text-Boob  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Methods** 


BOSTON 
219-2S8  Columbus  Ato. 


NEW  YOBK 
»-88Ea8tlMhSt. 


CHICAGO 
878-888  Wabash  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
18S6Arch8t. 


SCIERTIFIC  UPPtlUrUS,  INSTRUMtNTS  AND  PREPMUTJOr^ 

SoppliesedSpeciiens 
for  Nature  Study. 


Write  for  catalogues  and  quotations  to 


M488 


THE    KNY.SCHEERER    COMPANY. 

Department  of  Natural  Science.    Dr.  G.  Lssai* 

rr  mtm  f'LAom,       •       •  new  york. 


This  cut  repreeentfl 

Laing's  Planetarium. 

A  wonderful  little  iuetrament  which  ia  ao 
ktiowledged  to  be  thg 
moat  [>raci  tibial  and 
cheapest  tbing  of  iti 
kind  iQ  the  world. 
Weight,  3  llis.  .     ,, 

1 1  ijrreatly  BS^istfl  m  il- 
iuHt ratine  and  soItI^ 
the  niftiiF  difficalt  prob- 
lems relatmH  to  tb© 
Bun.  Kartb,  Diurnal 
Motion,  Annual  Berola^ 
tion  of  the  Earth.  Ecliptic.  Equinoxes  and  Sol- 
sticoB.  Seasons,  Climate,  Tides,  Zones,  Circle  of 
Illumination,  Lon^  and  Short  Days,  Midnight 
Sun,  Moon^s  Motion  and  Phases,  Apogee  and 
Periiiree,  Morning  and  Eveninff  Star,  EcHpses, 
fransit,  Zodiac,  Perihelion  and  Aphelion,  Preces- 
sion of  the  Equinoxes,  Conjunction.  Bi«rht  Asoen- 
sion.  Declination,  Leap  Year,  etc. ,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools*  Detroit, 
writes:— 
'Laing's  Planetarium.  Co.,  City:  ^    , 

Gentlemen:— Our  teachers  are  much  pleased 
with  the  planetarium  in  use  in  our  schools.  The 
report  comes  to  me  that  they  are  of  great  aaaiai- 
ance  in  the  school  work,      very  respectfully, 

W  CHABTnfDAiiK.  Supt." 
For  further  particulais  and  testimonials  from 
some  of  the  best  and  enterprising  educators  of 
the  world.   Address  at  once, 

LAINC  PLANETARIUM  CO., 
42  Lamed  Street  West,  -      Detroit,  Mich. 


TIE  "NOV  TO  TEIGH"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modwn  methods.  Uniform 
in  shse.  style  and  binding  7Vi  x  5V4  inches  in  size. 
Flexible  cloth  covers,  very  durable,  with  hand- 
some stamp.    The  following  are  now  ready : 

NO. 

1— Kellogg's  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work  -  9-95 
2 -Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany  •  -  .«5 
8 -Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -  .»5 
4 -Eellogg*s  How  to  Teach  Beading  -  -  .»« 
6— Kellogg»s  How  to  Make  Charts  -  -  •«» 
6— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals  -  -  .«5 
7— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  -  -  -  .«5 
8— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles  .36 
9— Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Fractions  -  .«* 
10— How  to  Teach  Chiy  Modeling  -  -  -  .M 
1 1— Seeley's  How  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetics  5 

Write  us  for  special  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  of  i>ayment  An  agent  wanted  in 
every  town— «  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

E  L  KELLOGG  i  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.  I.  T. 


BSTABUSHEO  laOt. 

EiriER  &  AliEND, 

205*21 1    Third   Ave.* 
NEW  YORK, 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


N«ed«d  In  ever^  Home  and  SchOOl* 

N«ver  brcakfl  the  point.  Prejcrro  tfaa 
svfhcmt  lead*  Saves  1 U  cost  in  tbo  BAVliig  of 
lead.  Cleanly,.  conFeiii<?nt,  ueefnl. 

-    Mnd^onlybyA.  B.DICICCOnPArfYp 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tiening  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 


VACANCIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  •»  •» 
*2'?Sl5!"??'*."!?"<'«?^«"»  •io^o  ^  94BOO,     Eleven  SttprrinteadenclM.  Siaoo to  Saooo.     Plf- 


J'^SlS"??'*."!??^??**"'  •io^o  ^  •fl?*®'     Eleven  Sttprrinteodenciee.  Siaoo  to  $ 

_AlfK)yaoan<riw  in. ffi«h  School  Priiicii)al8hipe 


teen  PrincipalAliloe,  $900  to  Siaoo 

Presidenpies,  and  iToieesorships. 


^.    PIf 

CoUese 


handtaJt  *AdtoM**'  *******'  '•*'  Septembep  openiiiss.   Bend  far  our  144-paKe  oatatogne  and 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  i«Airditorimn  Bidg..  chicaqo. 


THE    FISK    TEAGHBRS'    AGENCY. 

>.  A   1.1.   ^       «i     -^     .  ^"^  '^  ^^^^  OVTBXSm  ADDBB88E8  FOB  AOSVOT  XAHUAIi  FBBIf. 

2s^*2^wit^i2S;^*  2SS!*^'^HifT«-S*»i««<>vffl-  iMFifthAveL,  New  York  city,  N.Y. 
SSpS^iVii  whwSS^'S^S*  5R9J^?®'^y&'  ^S?/®'-  CoL  4«)OMrott  ^ld«.  San  FrancisbcCa  . 
iWPa.  Ave..  WaBUnffton, D. C.  414  Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolifl.  8«6 Stimsbn BUcMLofl AngeleB,  Oa 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  24  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'  AeEMCY 

ESTABUBBXD  1856. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Reeommends  skilled  teach- 
ers m  all  departments.    Informs  parents  of  soitable  schools. 


ComMned  Manaremeat : 

P.  V.  HUY!iS001f»  ) 

^jLaU  of  Fi9H  Ageney,)y  Props. 
JOHN  c.  boukwel!l,) 

3  Bast  14fh  »U,  Nc^w  York. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  P.  POSTER,  Manamr 


50  Bramfleid  Str^ei,  BosUm. 

Telephone^  Boston  775-9. 


Competent  Teachers  Wanted  for  Direct  Applications. 

If  yon  are  ambitions  to  better  yonr  position;  or  Irish  to  obtain  a  place  in  another  lo- 
cality ;  or  your  position  is  not  entirely  congenial,  communicate  with  a  Borean  which 
has  notified  members  of  known  vacancies  for  90  years   Specialists  and  those  with  good 
records  almost  invariably  located.     Send  stamp  for  information  and  enroll  now. 
CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  BUREAU  (Edw.  C.  Dixon),  i4]^o  Chestnut  St.,  FhUa. 


"The  Best  is  the  Most  Economical. 


>> 


jj^uooEiv  ^v^ilo^isoie:® 


ARE   READILY  SUPPLIED   BY 


ESTABLISHED  TEE  YEARS. 
Telephone  Eo.  249a-i8tli  St. 


Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.    , 

t1.  S.  KBLLOaO,  rianager,  6i  East  Ninth  Street 

When  in  Hew  York  you  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN 


and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


SEND  FOB  OATALOGOE. 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORE  k  CO., 

3  East  I4tli  Street, 
Eew  Terk. 


GORTINA'S    LANGUAGES. 


Atoairdrd  First  Pr1z$,  ColwnMa  ExpoHtion^  Chic^ 
CKK).  1898,  /'IT  self-Hudy  and  une  in  schools. 

Spanish  in  ao  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
Frencli  in  20  LcASons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
Frencii,  8  Sample  LesAons,  30c, 


R.  D. 


By  Phonograph.  ^^JJ^Tn^J: 

esting  system  and  have  perfect  instruction  and 
amusement  combined. 

10  Records,  any  language,  lio.oo. 
30  Records,  any  language,  $20.00. 
Prize  IsU  of  Gortina  Tesrt- Books,  eataioow  of  Cortina  Library^ 
circular^  ana  ail  particulars  «ent  on  application, 

CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,      -     -      44  W.  34fh  Street,  New  York. 


tLtv^TKIv^  PROGRAM  V^LUv^KS 

specified  by  leading  Architects  for 

Public  Buildings,  SCHOOLS,  Factories. 

A  system  without  a  rival  during  twenty  years. 


BLODOeTT  CLXKK    CO.,  act  Congress  Stfat,  Boston,  Hass. 


▲MERICAE  AED  FOREIOE 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdnces  to  Oollegee,  Schools,  and  FamjUes, 
Superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Qovemessee,  for  every  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction:  Recommends  Qood 
Schools  to  Parent&    Call  on  or  address 

UbS.  M.  J.  YoUNO-FlTLTOV, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency, 

88  Uhzok  Squabs,  Nbw  Tobk. 


iuAlillfillU  llARiljIlera.   Tcacht-n' ak»o1m  of 


America,  Wash. 


.  D.  O. 


IT   18  YOU*ca 

if  you  have  the 

ambitionto 

master  it.    If 

you  have   a 

thorough 

knowledge   Qf  x  u    1 

your  trade  or  business  you  will  sue-  \\^    \  \ 

ceed  in  it.  You  study  "  alter  hours  *»  I  ^\ 

and  we  guarantee  to  fit  you  to  flU  the  1        ^l 

highest  places  through 
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^  Skilled  School  Supervision : 

Shall  it  be  Made  Universal  and  Compulsory? 

By  John  T.  Prince,  Age^t  of  the  Maasachnsetts  State  Board  of 
Education. 

By  the  terms  ''  skilled ''  and  ''  professional "  as  applied 
to  supervision  is  meant  that  supervision  which  is  exer- 
cised by  superintendents  who  by  their  education  and  ex- 
perience are  supposed  to  be  able  to  direct  wisely  the  work 
of  teachers.  According  to  this  definition  there  are  at 
present  98.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
under  skilled  supervision,  and  the  population  of  cities 
and  towns  having  such  supervision  comprise  95.6  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state.  Of  the  towns 
not  having  superintendents,  41  towns  either  have  been 
under  skilled  supervision  or  have  signified  their  desire  at 
one  time  or  another  to  join  a  district,  but  on  account  of 
the  inconvenient  distance  to  other  towns  which  had  ex- 
pressed a  similar  wish  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  there  are  but  42  towns 
which  have  not  professional  superintendents  of  schools 
or  which  have  not  expressed  a  wish  to  have  one.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  an  agency 
which  is  helpful  to  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  schools 
■should  not  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  all  of  them  by  a 
compulsory  law. 

It  is  of  course  always  a  question  how  far  the  powers 
of  the  majority  should  be  exercised  in  government.  It 
is  admitted  tha^  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  republic.  So  far 
as  good  schools  contribute  to  such  intelligence,  the  state 
is  justified  in  establishing  them  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  same  reason  which  justifies  the  state  to  compel 
towns  to  support  schools  for  a  given  time  in  the  year, 
justifies  it  in  taking  such  means  as  will  insure  good  ones. 
It  was  the  same  principle  of  self-government  and  pro- 
tection which  prompted  the  earlv  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts to  compel  towns  of  a  certain  size  to  support  schools. 
It  was  the  same  principle  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
compulsory  laws  relating  to  local  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools,  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued,  length 
of  the  school  year  and  time  of  attendance  by  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  the  state 
is  justified  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  schooling,  it  is 
justified  in  regulating  the  quality  of  it. 

Mandatory  legislation  in  relation  to  the  schools  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  simply  a  crystallization  of  a  gen- 
eral or  an  almost  universal  practice.  The  principle  of 
local  self-government  has  been  respected  but  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  sometimes  to  force  towns  or  individuals  to 
follow  a  course  which  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  at  large,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  affects  one 
portion  of  the  state  affects  the  whole.  The  course  has 
usually  been  to  follow  the  practice  or  expressed  widh  of 
a  few  towns  by  permissive  legislation ;  and  when  a  large 
number  of  towns  have  adopted  the  permitted  measure,  to 
make  it  compulsory  by  law. 

Among  the  friends  of  skilled  supervision  there  are 
found  occasionally  those  who  say  that  each  town  needs  a 
superintendent  of  its  own,  and  not  **  a  third  or  fourth 
part  of  a  superintendent,"  and  that  when  a  town  is  unable 
to  employ  a  superintendent  of  its  own,  the  principal  of 

•While  this  presentation  relates  more  directly  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  underlying  principles  and  most  of  the  sug- 
gested plans  are  of  universal  application  in  the  United  States. 


the  high  school  or  grammar  school  should  act  as  super- 
intendent. Most  men  who  have  acted  as  teacher  and 
superintendent  at  the  same  time  will  reply  to  this  that 
the  duties  in  the  two  positions  are  so  different  that  the 
work  of  neither  is  satisfactorily  done.  When  the  duties 
properly  belonging  to  a  superintendent  are  discussed  it 
will  be  shown  why  the  full  time  and  powers  of  a  man  or 
woman  are  needed  for  the  office,  and  why  at  the  same 
time  no  conflict  need  arise  by  one  person's  assuming  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  two  or  mote  towns. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  superintendent's  work  to  so  small  a  number  of 
schools  as  the  present  district  plan  includes.  Th^y  would 
have  the  county  supervision  which  prevails  in  the  South 
and  West,  in  which  certain  powers  of  selecting  teacljers 
are  given  to  the  superintendent  who  is  enabled  to  visit 
the  schools  but  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  need  not  be 
said  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  two  plans, 
that  county  supervision  is  not  to  be  compared  in  effect- 
iveness to  that  of  our  small  districts,  in  which  the  work 
of  teachers  is  directed  by  frequent  visits  and  meetings. 
The  difference  will  more  clearly  appear  when  the  duties 
of  superintendents  are  considered  in  detail 

One  objection  urged  against  the  universal  extension 
of  the  plan  of  district  supervision  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
is  the  impracticability  of  canning  it  out  f idly  without 
making  districts  of  towna  iridely  distant  from  one  an^ 
other,  or  without  joining  together  towns  under  one  super- 
intendent which  are  widely  different  in  their  conditions 
and  needs.  The  first  objection  may  be  met  by  putting 
the  formation  of  districts  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
education  or  a  special  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  being  assumed  that  the  selection  for  a  given  dis- 
trict be  left  to  the  tpwns  themselves  so  far  as  such 
selection  does  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  other 
towns.  To  secure  the  necessary  permanence  of  district 
organization  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  new  division 
lines  only  once  in  three  or  five  years,  the  assignment  of 
new  towns  being  made  by  the  board  or  commission.  In- 
tervals of  re-organization  shotild  not  be  longer  than  five 
years  on  account  of  changing  conditions  which  may  de- 
mand a  readjustment  of  boundary  lines. 

The  second  objection  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for 
it  should  be  understood  that  a  superintendent  is  working 
under  the  direction  or  rules  of  the  committee  whose 
schools  he  is  supervising.  For  example,  if  he  is  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  two  towns,  giving  two  days  a 
week  to  A  and  three  days  a  week  to  B,  he  is  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  committee  in  A  whQe  he  is  worlong  for 
that  town.  During  the  other  three  days  he  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  in  B.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
no  difficulty  has  ever  been  found  by  superintendents 
working  in  towns  whose  schools  are  maintained  under 
different  conditions.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  if 
superintendents  can  use  the  same  courses,  examinations 
and  records  in  two  or  more  towns  whose  schools  are 
working  under  like  conditions,  they  are  able  to  economize 
both  time  and  strength.  This  is  only  one  of  several  cir- 
cumstances which  would  determine  what  towns  should 
form  a  district. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  a  compulsory  supervision 
law,  it  should  be  assumed  that  each  of  the  cities  and 
large  towns  would  constitute  a  supervisory  district,  and 
that  for  other  towns  a  maximum  and  minimum  number 
of  schools  should  be  established  as  necessary  to  constitute 
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a  district  It  should  also  be  assumed  that  for  the  cities 
and  some  of  the  towns  no  assistance  from  the  state 
should  be  given,  while  for  others  such  assistance  will  be 
needed.  The  apportionment  of  expense  for  the  latter 
towns  could  be  made  after  any  one  of  three  plans. 

1.  The  most  direct  plan  would  be  simply  an  extension 
of  the  f)lan  pursued  under  the  present  law,  by  which  the 
towns  forming  the  district  pay  one-half  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  superintendent,  with  some  assistance  from 
the  state  for  teachers'  salaries.  If  this  plan  is  followed, 
only  a  slight  readjustment  of  division  lines  would  have  to 
be  made,  so  as  to  include  towns  not  now  in  districts. 

2.  A  second  plan  might  be  based .  upon  the  present 
plan,  the  chief  difference  being  the  omission  of  payment 
by  the  state  on  account  of  teachers'  salaries.  In  that 
case  it' might  be  well  to  make  the  sum  paid  by  the  state 
one  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  twelve  hundred  fifty 
dollars,  the  total  amount  paid  at  present  by  the  state  to 
districts.  By  this  arrangement  the  first  and  only  expense 
of  the  towns  of  a  district  would  be  but  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  towns  in  proportion  either  to 
the  time  spent  by  the  superintendent  or  to  the  number 
of  schools.  On  some  accounts  this  adjustment  of  ex- 
pense to  districts  would  seem  a  fairer  one  than  exists 
under  the  present  plan,  by  which  the  district  really  pays 
but  two  hundred  fifty  dollars.  It  cart  be  readily  seen 
that  the  five  hundred  dollars  paid  by  the  state  ''for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  "  whatever  the  original  intent  of  the 
law,  is  really  a  contribution  to  the  towns  for  the  support 
of  their  schools. 

3.  The  ideal  amount  of  assistance  from  the  state  for 
each  town  would  be  regulated  by  its  actual  needs.  An 
approach  to  this  ideal  could  be  reached  by  adopting  a 
plan  by  which  the  amount  expended  by  each  town  would 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  schools  and  amount  of 
valuation.  By  this  plan  every  city  or  town  having  a  val- 
uation of  more  than  a  given  sum,  say  two  and  one-half 
mQlion  dollars,  would  bear  the  entire  expense  of  the 
superintendent  if  the  city  or  town  alone  constituted  a 
district.  If  two  or  more  towns  of  such  valuation  were 
united  with  any  other  city  or  town  to  form  a  district,  the 
time  of  the  superintendent  and  expense  for  each  town 
would  be  apportioned  by  the  school  committees  of  the 
district.  For  all  other  towns  upon  the  assumption  that 
each  district  paid  five  hundred  doUars  a  year,  the  expense 
could  be  apportioned  first,  upon  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  schools,  and  afterwards  upon  the  valuation.  For  ex- 
ample, every  town  might  pay  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  every 
five  schools  it  has  or  fraction  thereof,  and  an  additional 
sum  in  proportion  to  its  valuation  above  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  expense  to  the  state  under  either  of  the  above 
plans  would  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  now  paid 
by  the  state  to  districts.  On  the  basis  of  forty  schools 
to  a  district,  there  would  be  but  fourteen  additional  dis- 
tricts for  the  544  schools  not  now  under  supervision  in 
towns  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  two  and  one-half 
million  doUars.  Under  the  second  plan  proposed,  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  state  on  account  of  the  sixtynsix  dis- 
tricts would  be  $66,000,  an  excess  of  only  $3,000  over 
what  is  now  paid. 

But  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  in  this  matter  is 
not  one  of  expense  or  of  ways  and  means.  The  first  and 
most  important  question  is.  Will  the  schools  be  improved 
by  the  proposed  change  of  administration  ?  That  there 
are  some  poor  schools  now  under  the  supervision  of  super- 
intendents must  be  admitted.  That  there  are  superin- 
tendents who  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  ought  to  do 
must  also  be  admitted.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  super- 
intendent can  always  make  good  schools  under  poor  con- 
ditions or  that  there  are  no  superintendents  who  fall  to 
do  good  work.  There  is  no  such  claim  for  teachers,  and 
yet,  no  one  would  think  of  condemning  the  business  of 
teaching  because  of  the  failure  of  a  few.  There  are  such 
persons  also  as  poor  cler^rmen  and  poor  physicians,  and 
yet,  the  work  they  are  failing  to  do  is  not  suffered  to  go 
undone.    Given  good  men  and  a  good  opportunity,  the 


new  profession  of  skilled  supervision  will  show  as  good 
reason  for  being  as  either  of  the  old  professions.  There 
are  abundant  instances  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
There  are  good  schools  to-day,  and  many  of  them,  in  the 
place  of  poor  schools  ten  years  ago,  largely  thru  the  in- 
strumentality of  earnest,  faithful  superintendents. 
Scores  and  hundreds  of  persons  could  be  brought  for- 
ward who  would  testify  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
schools  brought  about  by  skilled  supervision,  some  of  them 
being  those  who  were  formerly  opposed  to  the  plan. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  improvement  is  going  on  in 
places  where  there  are  no  superintendents.  That  may 
be  true,  but  the  improvement  is  in  spite  of  and  not  in 
consequence  of  existing  conditions.  There  are  conditions 
existing  here  in  certain  towns  of  Massachusetts  to-day 
quite  as  unpromising  for  good  schools  as  ever  existed 
under  the  old  district  system.  In  some  towns,  schools  are 
being  deliberately  parceled  out  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, each  member  having  one  or  more  schools  of  which 
for  a  given  time  he  has  entire  charge,  including  care  of 
buildings,  furnishing  of  supplies,  and  employment  of 
teachers.  Each  member  interferes  with  no  other  mem- 
ber so  long  as  he  is  not  interfered  with.  Anyone  can 
see  that  there  could  not  exist  such  possibilities  of  fraud, 
favoritism  and  nepotism  without  their  being  sometimes 
realized.  It  is  from  such  dangers  as  these  that  our  laws  so 
far  as  they  can  do  so,  should  protect  the  schools.  The 
placing  of  superintendents  in  communities  where  such 
conditions  exist  may  not  wholly  eradicate  the  evils,  but 
it  will  be  the  first  step.  A  good  superintendent,  alive  to 
the  opportunities  he  has,  cannot  fail  to  assist  in  creating 
a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  good  schools.  He  wQl  help 
to  form  a  healthy  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  need  of 
well  ventilated,  well  equipped,  and  beautiful  school-rooms^ 
of  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  of  procuring  the 
best  teachers  that  can  be  had,  and  of  all  other  features 
of  good  schools,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the  watch- 
ful oversight  and  direction  of  one  who  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  work. 

What  the  duties  of  such  an  official  should  be  to  secure 
the  best  results  will  next  be  considered. 

(Dr.  Prince's  discussion  of  ♦*  The  Dnties  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools  "  wiU  be  printed  in  The  School  Journal  next  week.) 


Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  Geography. 

Supt.  Morrison  of  Merrill,  Wis.,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  the  use  of  his  assistants  in  teaching 
geography. 

1.  Carefully  determine  beforehand,  each  day,  what 
work  you  will  assign. 

2.  Locate  only  those  places  about  which  some  import- 
ant things  are  to  be  learned  besides  their  location. 

3.  DaiCt  teach  geography  by  the  ''square  inch'' 
method. 

4  Much  of  the  geography  (text-book)  is  useful  for 
reference  only.    Do  not  think  you  must  teach  it  all. 

5.  A  difficult  question  for  the  teacher  to  decide  is 
what  to  teach  and  what  to  omit  in  the  great  mass  of 
material  presented  in  the  text-book,  much  of  which  is 
placed  there  only  for  reference, 

6.  Cultivate  independence  of  the  text-book,  so  that 
you  can  assign  lessons  and  conduct  recitations  without 
consulting  it. 

7.  The  skilful  teacher  of  geography  will  use,  besides 
the  text-book, 

(a)  Books  on  travel. 

(6)  An  abundance  of  maps — most  of  which  are  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  pupil 

(c)  A  large  number  of  pictures  collected  from  every 
available  source. 

{d)  Railroad  time  cards. 

(e)  Geological  and  botanical  specimens. 

(f)  Products  from  agriculture,  manufacturing,  etc. 

ig)  A  globe,  with  no  other  harness  than  an  axis  upon 
which  it  will  rotate  freely. 
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The  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.C. 

About  4o,cxx>  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  Washington  Public 
Schools.  For  these  pupils  there  are  about  900  teachers,  eight- 
ninths  of  whom  are  women.  The  yearly  expenditure  is  about 
$900,000.    Mr.  N.  B.  Powell  is  the  superintendent. 

'  Promotion  of  Scholars. 

Examinations  for  promotion  were  discontinued  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  pupils  are  now  promoted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  supervising  or  assistant  superintendant  in  charge  of 
the  school.  Parents  have  never  found  fault  with  this 
method,  which  has  had  a  twelve  years'  trial ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  has  been  considered  the  most  acceptable  step 
taken  by  Mr.  Powell. 

Science  Work  in  Lower  Grades. 

Work  on  scientific  subjects  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
work  in  conversation  and  in  primary  reading.  The  work 
is  continued  thru  the  primary  grades,  the  intermediate 
and  the  grammar  grades.  The  pupils  are  at  work  all  the 
time  examining  nature.  They  are  sent  into  the  fields  a 
number  of  times  during  the  year.  Geography  is  always 
gathered  from  the  fields,  also  the  phenomena  of  frost, 
snow  and  resultants  of  vapor  are  studied  till  they  are 
understood.  Water  and  air  are  both  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  physiography.  All  this  establishes  a  ground- 
work for  the  text-books  later  on.  No  science  work  is 
taught  unless  the  pupil  has  the  material  in  his  hand  or 
goes  into  the  field  to  see  it.  He  makes  the  experiments 
himself.  The  work  is  systematized  throuout  and  pur- 
posely arranged  to  form  the  basis  of  conversation  or 
talking  lessons,  and,  afterwards,  the  basis  of  reading  or 
writing  lessons,  in  all  of  which  the  chfld  learns  to  use  the 
English  idiom. 

This  system  of  science  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
over  ten  years.  The  work  is  not  done  to  teach  science, 
but  to  give  the  child  a  training  which  scientific  study 
insures  and  as  a  foundation  for  talking  and  reading. 
The  science  work  is  given  in  units  systematically  and 
therefore  results  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  information. 

Literature  in  Lower  Grades. 

The  library  is  used  very  extensively  in  the  lower 
grades.  First,  with  the  science  work.  Second,  to  iUu-  . 
mine  it  and  make  it  richer  to  the  chfld  before  talking 
about  it.  Afterwards  more  advanced  literature  is  given 
him  for  the  understanding  of  which  science  work  has 
prepared  him.  Whfle  the  first  literature  work  is  given 
for  fllumining  the  subject,  the  latter  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  chfld  to  a  higher  order  of 
literature,  the  understaning  of  which  he  could  never  get 
without  science  work.  Literature  is  used  to  a  large  de- 
gree. None  is  given  the  child  except  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, t.  e. :  He  is  made  to  read  TindaU's  **  Influence  of 
the  Sun,"  and  another  author's  **  Influence  of  the  Sea," 
and  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  heat  and  vapor  he  is 
able  to  understand  these,  and  to  appreciate  what  is 
meant  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
bounty  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  and  to  understand 
another  author  who  tells  him  that  the  warmth  of  the 
room  caused  by  the  burning  of  coal  is  but  the  freedom 
of  sunbeams  deposited  there  in  other  ages.  The  younger 
chfld  is  made  to  understand  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
the  ''  Barefoot  Boy,"  and  to  love  it  as  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture because  he  feels  it  and  understands  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  first  grade  chfld  knows  from  600  to 
1,000  words,  from  observation.  Some  of  the  schools  go 
to  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  public  library,  the  capitol 
and  the  gas  works,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  during  the 
year.    They  study  the  birds  in  the  agricultural  grounds. 

Moral  Teaching. 

No  books  are  introduced  for  direct  moral  teaching, 
but  moral  teaching  in  the  Washington  schools  is  constant 
and  almost  uppermost.  The  chfld  finds  out  for  himself 
deals  only  with  truth,  truth  that  he  knows  as  such  be^ 
cause  he  has  proved  it.  He  is,  therefore,  constantly  in 
an  atmosphere  of  truth.      His  effort,  the  wiU  part  of 


him  is  constantly  engaged  in  representing  it  with  exact- 
ness, with  correct  idiom,  pencil,  paint,  brush  or  clay,  so 
that  he  is  ever  working  for  truth,  against  error.  He  is 
in  the  realm  of  truth,  he  is  given  no  fables,  no  myths, 
no  story  untfl  his  acquired  nuclei  of  fact  and  truth  can 
interpret  them  aright.  School  is  opened  in  the  morning 
by  short  scripture  selection  and  prayer  and  appropriate 
singing  exercises  and  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if 
the  teacher  desires. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  investigation  going  on  ia  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  conditions.  There  are  fll  ventilated 
school-rooms  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  are  not 
bad.  The  school-houses  built  in  earlier  days  are  not  so 
weU  ventflated  as  those  buflt  recently.  Electric  fans 
are  pretty  generally  introduced.  The  schools  are  clean, 
weU  furnished  with  single  seats,  chair  and  desk  not 
combined.  Adjustable  furniture  has  been  put  in  most 
schools.  A  perfectly  graduated  system  of  health  work 
is  used,  taught  by  a  corps  of  health  teachers. 
Recess. 

The  school  session  is  from  9  A.  M.  to  8  P.  m.  There  i^ 
a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  besides  an  hour  at  noour 
The  chfldren  are  free  at  recess,  not  being  controUed  in 
any  way.  The  summer  vacation  commences  June  20 
and  terminates  Sept.  20. 

Text-Books. 

The  text-books  are  free.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
board  of  education,  but  the  teacher's  recommendations 
are  asked  for  and  generally  followed.  fc^^ 

Mr.  PoweU.  in  speaking  of  the  science  work,  remarked 
particularly  that ''  An  attempt  to  teach  science  for  the  sake 
of  securing  thoroly  systematized  scientific  facts  for  its  own 
sake,  would  result  in  formal  work  and  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  primary  education.  It  must  be  taught  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  by  him  who  knows  scientific 
school  work." 

On  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  Washington  schools  is 
most  exceUent  and  weU  worthy  of  the  high  praise  accorded 
them  by  distinguished  visiting  educators. 

A  series  of  articles  discussing  the  teaching  of  singing . 
in  the  public  schools,  wfll  be  published  in  The  School 
Journal  beginning  next  week.  The  author  is  Mr.  Fran- 
cis E.  Howard,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostermann,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Oldenburg,  Germany. 

Author  of  the  famous  psychologico-pedagogical  monograph  on 
"  Das  Interesse  "  which  has  been  translated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy  (Professor 
Edward  R.  Shaw,  editor'  and  recently  published  by  E.  L.  KeUogg 
&  Co.,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York,  under  the  title,  **  Interest  in 
Its  Relation  to  Pedagogy." 
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The  Heavens  in  February. 

By  Maby  Peoctor,  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  Milky  Way — 

"  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whoee  dust  is  gold 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear  ^ — 

extends  from  Gygnus  just  setting  in  the  northwestern 
horizon  to  the  southeastern  horizon,  passing  thru  Cas- 
siopeia, and  Perseus,  between  Taurus  and  Auriga,  at  the 
point  overhead,  and  between  Gemini  and  Orion,  and  east 
of  Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog.  The  Great  Dipper  is 
midway  between  the  horizon  and  the  point  overhead,  and 
towards  the  northeast.  The  Pointers  indicate  the  Pole 
Star  which  is  midway  between  the  northern  horizon  and 
the  point  overhead.  Vega  is  seen  just  above  the  hori- 
zon, slightly  to  the  left  of  the  north  point.  Further  to 
the  left  is  part  of  Cygnus,  while  above  it  is  Cepheus  and 
his  wife  Cassiopeia.  Pegasus  is  just  above  the  horizon, 
the  upper  star  Alpherat,  of  the  Square  of  Pegasus, 
marking  the  head  of  the  fair  Andromeda.  Overhead  is 
Auriga,  the  Charioteer,  and  its  leading  brilliant  Capella. 
Between  the  point  overhead  and  the  western  horizon  are 
the  constellations  of  Perseus,  the  Rescuer,  and  Aries,the 
Ram,  a  zodiacal  sign.  Eridanus  and  Cetus  are  setting 
towards  the  southwestern  horizon. 

Between  the  point  overhead  and  the  southern  hoirizon 
are  the  constellations  of  Taurus,  with  the  ruddy  Alde- 
baran ;  Orion  and  its  brilliant  gems  Betelgeux,  Rigel,  and 
Bellatrix ;  and  Canis  Major  which  contains  Sirius,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  northern  firmament.  Between  the 
point  overhead  and  the  southeastern  horizon  are  the 
constellations  of  Gemini,  the  Twins,  and  Canis  Minor 
with  its  golden-hued  Procyon.  Virgo  is  rising  in  the 
East,  while  Leo  and  the  Sickle  are  well  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  Between  Leo  and  Canis  Minor  is  Cancer^  the 
Crab,  with  its  well-known  cluster  Praesepe,  the  Manger. 
The  two  small  stars  on  either  side  were  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Aselli.    The  Manger  was  a  weather  sign 


in  those  days,  and  Aratus  warns  his  readers,  to — 

"     .    .    watch  the  Manger  like  a  little  mist 
Far  north  in  Cancer's  territory  it  floats. 
Its  confines  are  two  faintly  glimmering  stars ; 
These  are  two  asses  that  a  manger  parts, 
Which  suddenly,  when  all  the  sky  is  clear. 
Sometimes  quite  vanishes,  and  the  two  stars 
Seem  to  have  closer  moved  their  sundered  orbs. 
No  feeble  tempest  then  will  soak  the  leas ; 
A  murky  manger  with  both  stars 
Shining  unaltered  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

North  of  Leo,  is  Coma  Berenices,  and  Bootes,  the 
Bear  Driver,  is  rising  in  the  northeastern  horizon. 

Planets. 

During  the  month  of  February,  Mercury  occupies 
a  position  in  the  constellation  'Aquarius  approach- 
ing Pisces  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  reaches  its 
greatest  distance  south  of  the  sun  on  February  8,  and  is 
in  superior  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  February  9.  At 
superior  conjunction  the  sun  is  between  us  and  the 
planet,  and  the  illuminated  side  of  Mercury  is  turned 
toward  ufl.  On  February  27,  the  planet  is  in  the  ascend- 
ing node. 

Venus  is  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  sets  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  at  7h.,  53m.  p.  M.  Since  the  sun  sets  at  5h.,  2m., 
Vienus  can  be  observed  as  the  bright  evening  star  due 
west  for  nearly  three  hours  after  sunset. 

Mars  is  in  Capricomus,  rising  on  February  12,  at  6h. 
36m.  A.  M.,  and  is  therefore  a  morning  star.  Since  the 
sun  rises  at  6h.  45  m.  on  this  date,  and  at  6  h.  ^  m.  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month.  Mars  can  be  seen  at  sunrise 
for  a  few  moments  in  Capricomus.  Mars  reaches  its 
greatest  heliacal  latitude  south  on  February  22. 

JupUer  is  in  Scorpio,  and  a  morning  star  rising  at  1  h. 
35  m.  A.  M.,  and  is  therefore  only  well  placed  for  observa- 
tion during  the  wee  sma'  hours. 

Saturn  is  in  Sagittarius,  and  a  morning  star,  rising  on 
February  26,  at  2h.  59  m.  A.  M.    Like  Jupiter  it  is  only 

well  placed  for  observations 
during  the  early  hours  of 
morning,  but  can  be  seen 
during  the  three  hours  pre- 
ceding sunrise. 

Uranus  is  in  Scorpio,  and 
is  a  morning  star  being  vis- 
ible a  few  hours  before  sun- 
rise. 

Neptune  occupies  a  position 
between  Taurus  and  Gemini, 
and  is  well  placed  for  obser- 
vation,since  it  is  nearly  over- 
head between  8  and  9  o'clock 
during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye,  tho  easily 
i  seen  with  a  good  operarglass. 


I 
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The  Heavens  at  9  P.M.,  February  1, 1900. 


Moon. 

First  quarter,  February  6, 
11  h.,  23  m.,  morning.  East. 

Full  moon,  February  14, 
8  h.,  50  m.,  morning.  West. 

Last  quarter,  February  22, 
11  h.,  44  m.,  morning.  West. 

Sun. 

Sun  rises  on  February  1, 
at  6  h.,  58  m.,  and  sets  at 

4  h.  58  m.,  and  the  day  lasts 

10  hours. 

Sun  rises  on  February 
28,  at  6  h.,  22  m.  and  sets  at 

5  h.,  33  m.,  and  the  day  lastp 

11  h.,  11m. 
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Language  Work  in.Elementaiy  Schools. 

By  Robert  G.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thought  and  its  expression  are  so  closely  allied  that 
it  is  difficult  to  consider  one  without  including  the  other. 
It  is  very  probable  that  an  effort  to  improve  the  one 
will  always  result  in  the  improvement  of  both.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  expression  before  thought,  tho  it  is 
quite  possible  to  conceive  of  thinking  before  we  attempt 
to  express  the  thought  In  our  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  language  teaching,  however,  we  shall  assume  that  the 
thinking  has  been  done,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
blem of  how  best  to  train  pupQs  to  express  their  thoughts. 

Thought  is  expressed  orally  and  also  in  writing.  Our 
language-teaching  must  result  in  good  English  whether 
spoken  or  written.  Every  teacher  should  understand 
that  one's  ability  to  use  good  English  depends  more 
upon  habit  acquired  by  much  talking  and  writing  than 
upon  any  knowledge  of  rules  governing  the  construction 
of  the  language.  If  one  wishes  to  talk  well,  he  must  talk 
much  and  carefully ;  if  he  wishes  to  write  well,  he  must 
vmte  much  and  carefully.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  mere  talking  and  writing  will  make  users  of 
good  English.  The  ta&ng  and  writing  must  be  accom- 
panied by  much  thoughtf ulness,  and  by  great  familiarity 
with  good  literature.  A  good  speaker  must  be  a  good 
thinker  and  his  mind  must  be  enriched  by  much  reading. 

With  pupils  the  talking  and  writing  must  be  connected 
with  the  daily  work  of  the  school-room.  The  usual  lan- 
guage lessons  which  are  specially  designed  for  training 
children  in  the  use  of  English  are  too  infrequent  and 
usually  too  formal  to  secure  the  beet  results.  A  good 
language  book  is  designed  to  suggest  kinds  of  work  that 
may  be  profitably  used  by  teachers,  rather  than  to  fur- 
nish all  the  material  needed  for  that  purpose.  The  lan- 
guage book  may  give  a  story  that  is  to  be  retold  by  the 
children  after  it  has  been  carefully  read.  But  this  story 
is  only  one  of  a  score  that  should  be  read  and  retold  by 
the  pupils.  The  book  cannot  contain  more  than  two  or 
three  such  stories  because  its  pages  are  needed  to  suggest 
other  work  for  the  same  purpose  which  may  be  of  equal 
value.  The  teacher  must  and  will  find  supplementary 
material  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  given  in  the 
language  book.  So,  also,  the  language  book  will  contain 
lessons  based  upon  nature-study,  geography,  history,  etc., 
and  will  suggest  how  they  may  be  used  to  further  the 
general  purpose  of  all  language-work.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  the  teacher  will  give  many  lessons  in  science,  in 
geography  and  in  history,  which  will  also  be  useful  as 
language-lessons  because  they  furnish  opportunities  for 
the  children  to  talk  and  write. 

The  teacher  whose  plan  of  work  goes  no  farther  than 
to  follow  the  pages  of  a  text-book  in  language,  doing 
merely  the  work  required,  and  supplementing  it  by  no 
work  of  a  sindlar.  character  prepared  by  himself,  must 
necessarily  fail  to  accomplish  the  real  end  of  all  language 
teaching  ;  viz.,  training  pupils  to  talk  and  write  with  cor- 
rectness and  facility.  He  will  doubtless  attribute  his 
failure  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  text-book,  but  no  lan- 
guage book  smaller  than  an  unabridged  dictionary  would 
serve  his  purpose.  Let  the  teacher  keep  in  mind  that 
ability  to  use  English  comes  with  practice,  and  he  will 
see  in  every  lesson  in  the  book  a  suggestion  of  others 
similar  in  kind  which  may  easily  be  prepared. 

Assuming  then  that  abOity  to  use  English  with  facility 
comes  from  habit  acquired  by  long  practice,  the  teacher's 
work  resolves  itself  into  giving  practice  in  talking  and 
writing.  His  success  in  training  his  pupils  in  language 
will  depend  upon  his  skQl  in  presenting  opportunities  to 
his  pupils  to  talk  and  write.  Every  school  exercise  must 
be  a  lesson  in  language ;  it  must  give  the  pupils  practice 
in  using  language  to  the  end  that  such  use  may  become 
a  habit.  Except  in  so-caUed  language  lessons  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  teachers  accepting  from  their 
pupils  single  words,  detached  phrases,  or  ill-constructed 
sentences  in  answer  to  questions  propounded  in  recitation. 
Even  in  language  lessons  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 


.that  the  use  of  English  seems  to  be  the  least  important 
part  of  the  exercise.  Good  English  will  never  result 
from  slipshod  methods.  Let  every  teacher  resolve  that 
only  the  best  English  which  a  pupil  is  capable  of  using 
will  be  accepted,  and  that  this  rule  shall  apply  to  every 
school  exercise  thruout  the  year. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
This  is  the  first  of  a  valuable  aeries  of  articles  on  Lan- 
guage Work  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf .    An  installment  will  be  printed  each  week  until  the 
series  is  completed. 


The  Teaching  of  Spanish. 

By  Amalia  Solano. 

The  fact  that  the  half  of  the  American  continent 
speaks  Spanish  should  serve  as  a  strong  argument  for 
providing  instruction  in  that  language  by  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  true  that  th^  people  of 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  will  soon  speak 
English,  but  it  will  take  many  years  before  that  will  be 
accomplished  and  then  there  remains  Mexico  and  the 
larger  part  of  South  America,  whose  commerce  Prance, 
England,  and  Germany,  at  least,  regard  as  highly  desirable. 

Spanish  is  an  easier  language  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
to  acquire  than  French.  It  has  not  those  almost  un- 
seizable  sounds  to  the  foreign  ear  that  makes  French 
pronunciation  so  difficult,  but  each  letter  has  only  one 
pronunciation,  and  that  full  and  round,  thus  greatly 
simplifying  teaching  and  learning.  The  accenting  of 
wdrds  is  also  subject  to  rules  which  are  easy  to  master, 
and  the  spelling  is  almost  phonetic,  or  as  nearly  as  that 
of  any  modern  language.  All  these  things  aid  the  pupil 
in  learning  quickly,  especially  if  the  teacher  reduces  the 
grammatical  rules  to  a  minimum  and  constantly  drills 
the  pupil  in  the  practical  part  of  the  language,  making 
him  notice  how  certain  parts  of  speech  are  used  in  the 
sentence ;  how  words  are  accented ;  where  the  written 
accent  is  necessary,  and  where  falls  the  prosodical  or 
natural  accent. 

The  teaching  of  too  many  grammatical  rules  to  a  stu- 
dent who  would  be  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to 
apply  them  is  worse  than  waste  of  time.  Some  teachers 
oiF  modem  languages — I  have  observed — have  recourse 
to  a  good  many  written  grammatical  rules,  which  they 
make  their  pupils  learn,  so  as  to  conceal  in  many  cases 
a  want  of  practical  and  conversational  knowledge  of  the 
tongue  they  are  trying  to  teach. 

A  Han  for  the  Teaching  and  Speaking  of  Spanish, 

The  first  thing  that  a  teacher  of  Spanish  should  do  is 
to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  names  of  the  surround- 
ing objects ;  making  short  sentences  by  means  of  con- 
necting verbs,  teaching  from  the  beginning  the  correct 
use  of  the  prepositions  and  of  the  different  sorts  of  pro- 
nouns, a  thing  that  is  quite  necessary  that  a  student 
should  master,  so  as  to  speak  clearly,  without  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  Then  by  esey  stages,  the  expres- 
sion of  abstract  ideas  may  be  taught,  leading  the  pupil 
to  talk  and  answer  questions,  expressing  his  own  ideas 
and  thoughts  in  the  unfamiliar  tongue.  Dictation,  to 
accustom  the  ear  to  the  sound,  and  for  the  spelling  is 
most  useful,  and  memoiy  work  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  best  results  are  desired.  Memorizing  a  few  lines  at 
each  lesson  of  some  easy,  short  story  in  Spanish  is  of 
benefit,  especially  if  the  pupil  knows  what  each  word 
means.  The  repeti^on  of  it  in  class  gives  to  the  student 
facilily  of  expression,  and  the  mind  keeps  the  idea  of 
the  right  construction  and  use  of  words  learned  by 
heart. 

When  the  student  is  able  to  understand  fairly  well  the 
spoken  and  written  language,  and  is  able  to  construct 
easy  sentences,  he  should  be  given  a  few  simple,  gram- 
matical rules,  that  the  work  of  constructing  oral  and 
written  sentences  may  become  easier  and  may  be  done 
with  more  self-assurance.  All  this  time  the  drill  on  the 
verbs  must  be  constant.  This  is  the  dryest  and  the  least 
pleasing  of  all  the  work,  but  the  verbs  must  be  learned. 
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and  learned  well,  the  best  method  being  the  old-fash- 
ioned way :  reciting  them  in  the  class  often,  writing 
them  by  heart,  or  using  the  hardest  tenses  in  exercises 
of  prepared  sentences. 

The  main  thing  is  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  sweeping  away  the  little  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice 
that  the  Spanish  language  is  not  worth  learning.  The 
literature  of  Spanish  is  rich.  When  well  spoken  the 
tongue  is  full  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

Pronunciation. 

A  few  words  about  the  pronunciation  of  Spanish. 
There  is  very  little' difference  in  the  way  the  language  is 
spoken  in  Spain  and  in  South  America  by  the  educated 
people.  The  principal  distinction  lies  in  the  pronunciar 
tion  of  the  z  and  of  the  e.  The  people  of  some  parts  of 
Spain  give  to  the  letter  z  the  sound  of  ik  in  **thov^ht"  ; 
zona  being  pronounced  as  if  written  thona.  The  c  is 
given  that  same  sound  when  before  i  or  e  as  in  ddo — heaven, 
which  would  be  pronounced  thielo.  The  South  Americans 
give  to  the  z  and  c  the  sound  of  8  saying :  sona,  gieZo,  altho 
they  write  it  as  the  Spanish  do.  In  fact  there  is  not  as 
much  difference  betweeen  Iberian  Spanish  and  American 
Spanish  as  there  is  between  British  and  American  Eng- 
lish. Especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  grammar 
and  spelling,  because  South  American  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  Chile,  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy,  this  body  being  the  acknowl- 
edged and  undisputed  authority  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  Castilian  tongue.  Many  people  prefer  the  softer 
South  American  pronunciation  to  the  Castilian,  which  js 
somewhat  heavier.  It  makes  little  difference  however, 
both  are  acknowledged  to  be  correct  and  both  have  their 
partisans. 


The  forum^ 


Notes  on  School  Law. 

Exclusion  of  Hzgto  Chiklfen  from  White  Schools. 

On  August  22,  Justice  Smith,  of  the  New  York  supreme  court, 
rendered  a  decision  holding  that  colored  children  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  white  schools  in  New  York  where  they  are  provided 
with  equal  facilities  in  separate  schools. 

A  colored  woman  by  the  name  of  Cisco  sought  to  compel  the 
board  of  education  of  the  borough  of  Queens  to  admit  her  child- 
ren into  a  white  school  at  Jamaica.  It  was  shown  that  Jamaica 
had  a  school  exclusively  for  negro  children,  but  the  plaintiff 
contended  that  her  children  had  a  right  to  admission  to  any 
school  in  the  borough.  Justice  Smith  held,  however,  that  under 
the  common  school  act  of  1864,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race,  the 
authorities  had  power  when  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of 
education  would  be  promoted  thereby,  to  establish  schools  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  colored  children,  and  when  such  were  estab- 
lished and  provided  with  equal  facilities,  to  exclude  colored 
children  from  schools  provided  for  white  children. 

Contractor's  Liability  Illustrated. 

A  New  Jersey  contractor  who  listens  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  prudence  recently  notified  the  board  of  education 
that  if  he  was  compelled  to  finish  his  work  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications,  the  board  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  accident  which  might  occur.  "The  walls 
will  not  hold  or  sustain  the  floor  beams,  especially  when  com- 
plete and  filled  with  children,  and  may  collapse  at  any  moment,'' 
is  the  way  in  which  the  contractor  characterizes  the  defects  in 
the  architect's  plans.  The  alarm  might  have  been  given  before 
the  third  floor  had  been  placed  on  the  building  but  it  has  been 
given  in  time  to  avoid  the  risk  to  children*8  lives. 

Legally  the  contractor  is  not  absolved  by  this  declaration, 
for  the  law  says  that  a  builder  who  contracts  to  erect  a  build- 
ing in  accordance  with  certain  plans  and  specifications  becomes 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  structure.  He  cannot  protect 
himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  understand  the  drawings,  the 
theory  of  courts  being  that  a  man'  who  agrees  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain plans  and  specifications  is  presuMed  to  understand  them 
and  cannot  throw  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance  or  mistakes 
on  other  people.  Even  the  architect  escapes  responsibility  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  a  second  expert  in  the  person  of  the 
contractor  has  had  an  opportunity  to  detect  errors  in  the  plans 
of  the  first  expert. 
[Other  notes  of  recent  legal discussioH  wUl  be  found  on  page  131.] 


This  department  is  intended  for  the  free  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions  and  often  views  may  be  expressed  in  the  letters 
which  THE  School  Journal  cannot  indor'se,  but  which  are 
thought-provoking  and  interesting  enough  to  be  worth  the  space 
they  take  up. 


Can  These  Things  Be  True? 

An  Open  Utter  to  Edward  Bok. 

Can  these  things  be  true  !— was  the  exclamation  that 
rose  to  my  lips  as  I  read  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
fierce  attack  upon  the  public  schools  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Ladiet^  Home  Journal.  Is  it  possible  that  so 
many  have  been  ruined  in  healtjj  and  consequently  in- 
jured in  mental  power  by  '*  the  most  unintelligent  and 
cruel  of  all.  our  American  institutions"?  These  are 
your  words,  and  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  a  few  months  ago 
characterized  the  treatment  of  children  in  the  public 
school,  as  the  "modem  murder  of  the  innocents." 

As  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  and  a  parent 
whose  children  are  all  attending  the  same  "  faulty  insti- 
tution," I  am  doubly  interested,  so  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
wholly  presumptuous  for  me  to  enter  a  protest. 

Tho  you  disclaim  any  intention  of  attacking  the 
teachers,  your  terrible  arraignment  of  the  schools  makes 
us  parties  eriminU,  for  if  we  were  not  cowards,  if  we 
did  not  tiunk  more  of  our  bread  and  butter  than  we  do 
of  the  health  and  happiness  01  the  innocent  children  in 
our  care,  we  would  rebel  and  put  an  end  to  such  reckless 
cruelty.  This  is  a  plain  deduction  from  your  language, 
and  when  I  remember  that  teachers  are  about  the  most 
poorly  paid  of  all  professional  workers,  it  makes  our 
crime  (?)  seem  all  the  blacker. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  for  forty  years  I  have  been  in  school, 
either  as  teacher  or  pupil,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have 
never  been  afraid  to  speak  my  sentiments  on  any  ques- 
tion that  engaged  the  attention  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

Never  once  have  I  received  any  commands  as  to  what 
or  how  much  I  should  teach.  Indeed  I  am  persuaded 
that,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  the  teachers 
are  the  leaders  in  matters  of  education,  and  that  those 
"crowds  of  ignorant  politicians"  have  simply  carried  out 
the  ideas  of  their  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools 
whenever  the  matter  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  school- 
work  has  been  considered. 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  causes  at  work  to  shatter 
the  health  of  the  "  sixteen  "  or  "  fifty  thousand  "  who  have 
been  ruined  by  the  cruelty  of  the  school  ?,  If  parents  are 
so  criminally  negligent  in  regard  to  the  cramming  pro- 
cess at  school,  might  it  not  1^  possible  that  they  might 
permit  cramming  at  the  dinner  table  ?  Is  not  one  about 
as  hurtful  to  the  chfld  as  the  other  ?  Are  children  never 
allowed  to  eat  improper  food  ?  Is  their  clothing  always  of 
the  proper  kind  ?  Do  they  always  retire  at  the  proper 
time,  even  when  not  in  school  ?  Is  there  no  other  cause 
for  "drowsiness  in  the  morning"  except  over  study? 
Are  not  those  who  never  study  as  hard  to  rouse  as  those 
who  study  the  hardest  ?  Is  it  not  sometimes  easier  for 
a  "  conservative  physician  "  to  blame  the  school  for  the 
suffering  of  a  chfld,  than  to  risk  losing  a  profitable  patron 
by  telling  the  truth  ?  If  chfldren  had  three-fourths  of 
every  week  day  for  play  would  it  sensibly  improve  their 
chances  for  long  life  and  useful  education  ?  Do  chfldren 
never  fall  into  bad  company  when  at  liberty  ?  Do  boys 
who  are  out  of  school  ever  hear  language  and  see  sights 
that  ought  never  to  be  heard  and  seen  by  any  one,  much 
less  by  boys  ?  Are  girls  in  no  danger  of  contracting 
dangerous  habits  if  left  much  to  themselves  ?  Does  not 
the  dictum  of  fashion  impose  many  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den upon  growing  girls?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
"  great  crime  "  which  lies  at  the  feet  of  American  parents 
is  not  connected  with  the  time  spent  in  school  so  much 
as  with  the  demands  of  social  life  and  the  license  allowed 
the  school  chfldren  outside  of  school  hours  ? 
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Permit  me  to  say  that,  while  I  have  all  my  life  heard 
the  cry  that  the  children  were  being  ruined  by  over- 
study,  I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  single  case  where  a  healthy 
boy  or  girl  has  been  seriously  injured  by  too  much  study 
alone.  I  have  known  many  a  robust  lad  and  many  a 
promising  girl  injured  in  health  and  morals,  by  their  in- 
dulgence in  vicious  habits  which  they  never  learned 
from  their  teachers. 

I  am  persuaded  that  my  observation  will  be  confirmed 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  everywhere. 

After  readingyour  article  I  went  into  the  fifth  year  grade 
to  witness  a  recitation.  As  I  looked  into  the  alert  coun- 
tenances of  the  pupils,  and  saw  them  spring  out  of  their 
seats  eager  for  a  chance  to  answer  a  question,  I  found  it 
hard  to  believe  there  was  any  cruelty  in  it.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  appearances  they  were  about  as  happy  a  lot  of 
children  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  That  same  evening 
I  saw  in  one  of  the  homes  of  the  city  a  rosy-cheeked 
girl  of  ten,  who  said  proudly,  "  I  have  worked  out  all  my 
problems  for  to-morrow."  The  next  instant  she  was 
dancing  over  the  house,  romping  like  any  kitten.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  picked  up  a  book  and  read  Leigh  Hunf  s 
*'  Abou  Ben  Adhem  '^  with  so  just  and  true  a  rendering 
that  tho  I  had  heard  it  read  a  hundred  times,  I  lis- 
tened with  delight  and  begged  her  to  repeat  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  freah,  young  voice.  The  next 
moment  she  was  at  the  piano,  sending  out  a  rippling 
melody,  and  expressing  the  joy  of  her  young  existence 
through  the  ends  of  her  fingers.  She  is  not  precocious, 
nor  have  any  special  pains  been  taken  with  her.  She  is 
the  product  of  the  public  school.  She  is  the  first  one 
of  the  five  children  of  the  family  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
evening,  and  the  first  one  up  in  the  morning.  About  the 
only  thing  her  parents  do  for  her  is  to  clothe  her  com- 
fortably and  feed  her  sensibly.  The  teacher  does  the 
rest. 

Then  I  thought  of  our  senior  class,  many  of  whose 
members  live  in  the  country,  and  leave  their  books  at 
their  boarding  places  when  they  go  home  on  Friday  even- 
ing. They  should  come  back  ^sted  and  refreshed,  and 
Monday  should  be  the  best  day  of  the  week.  The  re- 
verse is  true.  When  they  arrive  in  school  on  Monday 
they  are  so  exhausted  by  the  "enjoyments"  they  have 
had  "over  Sunday,"  that  it  is  usually  the  middle  of  the 
week  before  they  are  able  to  do  any  effective  work,  and 
by  Friday  they  are  in  good  working  trim.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  school,  nor  confined  to  any  one  school. 
I  have  observed  the  same  thing  continually  for  twenty 
years.  |  • 

I  grant  you  the  work  to  be  done  in  school  is  often  la- 
borious, and  sometimes  taxes  the  strength  of  the  child, 
but  if  there  is  one  lesson  that  the  history  of  humanity 
has  emphasized  it  is  tins :  "  There  is  no  excellence  with- 
out great  labor." 

The  tendency  of  modem  methods  of  education  is  to 
remove  the  difficulties  from  the  path  of  the  child  and 
place  all  the  burdens  upon  the  teachers.  Abundance  of 
material  comforts  has  induced  habits  of  softness  and 
lessened  the  desire  for  effort,  until  our  people  are  voicing 
too  freely  the  Mexican  cry,  "  Give  us  a  banana  and  a 
bull-fight." 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that,  while  it  may  well  be 
that  "a  ^eat  crime  lies^at  the  feet  of  American  parents," 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  connection  with  the  schools 
80  much  as  in  the  lax  parental  discipline,  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  of  our  social  life,  the  struggle  for 
wealth,  and  the  ceaseless  demand  for  amusement. 

Our  children  are  being  sacrified,  not  on  the  altar  of 
education  but  on  the  altar  of  fashion  and  folly. 

Indiana.  PuBUC  School  Teacher. 

A  valuable  book  in  this  department  of  education  is  The  School 
Law  of  Indiana,  with  AnnotatwM  and  the  State  ConttittUion, 
issued  by  F.  L.  Jones,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  It 
comes  from*  the  press  of  Wm.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis.  The 
introduction  contains  a  valuable  history  of  the  Indiana  common 
school  S3rstem  ;  the  body  of  the  book  is  a  well-arranged  synopsis 
of  important  decisions. 


Shall  Principals  Teach? 


In  some  of  our  schools  containing  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty teachers,  particularly  the  union  schools  of  New  York 
state  having  all  grades,  including  the  high  school,  the 
authorities  require  their  principal  to  teach.  I  wish  to 
enter  a  vigorous  protest  ^  against  this  custom.  There  is 
no  economy  in  it.  A  principal  should  have  much  of  his 
time  at  his  disposal  to  see  that  the  school  is  moving  ac- 
cording to  his  plans.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
grammar  schools  registering  five  or  six  hundred  chQdren. 
Here  a  principal  should  have  no  classes  excepting  what 
he  takes  voluntarily  for  short  periods,  either  that  he  may 
get  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  children  of 
the  class,  or  to  illustrate  his  idea  along  some  line  of 
work. 

We  are  told  that  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  race  who 
causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  has  been 
wont  to  grow.  We  doubt  it  not.  Neither  do  we  doubt 
that  a  live  principal  of  a  grammar  school  with  the  regis- 
tration above  mentioned,  if  not  hampered  with  classes 
that  he  must  be  responsible  for,  can  out  of  every  five 
years  of  school  work  save  one  yeai^s  time  to  the  students 
by  the  closer  supervision  that  the  extra  time  will  afford 
him.  I  do  not  mean  by  closer  supervision  a  species  of 
watching  to  see  that  grade  teachers  do  their  duty.  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  grade  teachers  are  hard, 
conscientious  workers  in  the  cause  of  education.  I  am 
satisfied,  too,  that  they  are  as  anxious  for  the  success  of 
the  chQdren  under  them  as  any  principal  cOuld  desire. 
But  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  professional 
study  that  the  principal  has  or  should  have.  They  must 
spend  the  day  in  teaching,  and  often  at  least  a  larger  por- 
tion of  their  time  out  of  school  in  preparation  for  reci- 
tation work.  Thus  the  means  they  have  in  general  for 
bettering  their  methods  is  thru  the  medium  of  experi- 
ence. TVue,  experience  is  a  good  teacher,  but  were  we 
each  to  rely  upon  this  teacher  for  our. progress,  we 
should  still  be  in  the  dark  ages. 

I  plead  for  time  for  a  principaL  He  can  thus  acquaint 
himself  with  whatever  is  best  in  all  lines  of  work  and  be- 
come a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  teachers.  He  can 
show  not  only  what  the  best  schools  are  doing  but  how 
his  teachers  can  accomplish  like  results,  not  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  energy  of  the  wear  and  tear  order,  but 
by  wiser  application  of  the  energy  usually  expended. 

In  a  recent  conversation  witih  the  principal  of  a  gnuh- 
mar  school  registering  four  or  five  hundred  children,  I 
said,  ''Along  what  line  are  you  doing  your  best  work  ?" 

"I  think,'*  was  the  reply,  "that  our  best  work  is  in 
music  and  drawing." 

''  What  is  your  explanation  for  superior  work  in  those 
subjects  ?  "  was  my  query. 

Oh,''  was  the  reply,  ''those  subjects  are  supervised." 

What  I  thought  I,  does  this  principal  mean  to  infer 
that  other  subjects  in  the  school  are  not  supervised  ? 
What  is  a  principal  for  ?  Ought  he  not  to  supervise  the 
work  embraced  in  the  other  subjects  as  well,  indeed  more 
advantageously  than  the  supervisors  of  music  and  draw- 
ing can  theirs  ?  He  is  on  the  ground  all  the  time  while 
they  make  their  appearance  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  a 
fortnight. 

Further  explanation  made  the  matter  clear.  Said  he: 
"  I  have  three  classes  to  teach.  These  three  half-hour 
recitations  demand  one-third  of  the  school  day.  Classes 
reciting  during  these  periods  In  which  I  am  teaching  I 
can  of  course  never  visit,  at  least  to  advantage.  My  pre- 
paration for  the  recitations  together  with  the  time  neces- 
sary for  examining  the  written  work  will  consume  an- 
other hour.  In  fact  the  interests  of  the  classes  for 
which  I  am  directly  responsible  not  infrequently  de- 
mand more  than  one-half  of  the  school  day.  This  with 
my  necessary  office  work  leaves  little  time  for  the  super- 
vision that  counts  in  the  line  of  good  teaching." 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  economy  in  such  management.  It 
may  look  to  a  board  of  education  as  tho  the  plan  is  a 
money  saving  device,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it.  Harry  E.  Frost. 
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Grading  and  the  Individual. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  issue  of  January  13  your  edi- 
torial on  ''  Grading  and  Individual  Instruction."  I  have 
been  trying  for  more  than  ten  years  to  awaken  interest 
in  this  matter.  WhQe  I  cannot  but  appreciate  your  kind 
words  concerning  my  plan,  and  the  statement  that  it 
**  has  found  its  way  into  many  school  systems,''  I  trust  you 
will  permit  n^  to  question  your  objections.  While 
I  agree  with  them  on  general  principles,  more'  than  ten 
years'  experience  with  my  plan  assures  me  that  they  do 
not  apply  to  this  method. 

Your  principal  objection  is  that  'Mt  depends  too  ex- 
clusively upon  the  individual's  ambition."  It  is  true  that 
the  plan  does  result  in  making  almost  every  pupil  ambi- 
tious to  do  his  best.  Each  is  ambitious  not  to  fall  be- 
hind his  peers.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make 
every  pupil  ambitious  to  merit  the  approval  of  teachers, 
and  also  of  parents  whose  interest  the  plan  enlists  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  seems  as  if  nearly  every  one  is 
ambitious  to  pass  to  advanced  work  and  satisfy  the 
mind's  natural  craving  for  appropriate  mental  food.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  largely  this  ambition  which  causes  the 
lazy  and  indifferent  ones  to  show  qualities  and  ability 
which  teachers  and  even  parents  never  dreamed  of  their 
possessing.  It  may  be  that  this  ambition  needs  some  re- 
straint, but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  has  seen 
and  appreciated  the  effect  of  this  plan  upon  the  children 
and  teachers  would  condemn  it  therefor.  Ambition  to 
reach  these  ends  is  certainly  a  worthy  motive. 

In  explanation  of  your  chief  objection,  you  say,  "  In 
other  words,  the  plan  removes  the  needless  barriers  which 
pedagogical  short-sightedness  placed  in  the  way  of  es- 
peci^y  gifted,  studious,  and  aspiring  pupils,  but  does  not 
provide  the  uplifting,  spurring,  and  encouraging  needed 
by  those  who  are  lacking  in  these  directions."  Principals 
and  teachers  agree  that  almost  every  pupil  is  encouraged 
to  do  his  bept.  For  reasons  given  in  my  book  the  plan 
almost  entirely  removes  laziness  and  inattention.  These 
being  removed,  there  remain  but  very  few  dull  pupils  ; 
for  most  of  the  so-called  dull  pupils  are  either  not  prop- 
erly graded  or  are  inattentive  and  are  not  disposed  to 
work.  Slower  pupils  are  not  only  given  special  attention, 
but  they  are  permitted  to  go  forward  just  as  fast  as  they 
can  do  the  work  weU. 

Table  II.  of  the  Cleveland  Report  just  received,  proves 
that  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  grades  are  absent  from  one  to  ten  months. 
How  important  to  provide  for  this  class  ;  not  to  mention 
others.  My  plan  makes  it  easy  to  put  each  one  of  these 
where  each  can  work  to  advantage  and  provides  daily  in- 
dividual instruction  for  those  ne^^ing  it. 

Again,  you  say,  "  The  tendency  is,  furthermore,  to 
judge  a  teacher  by  the  number  of  pupils  promoted,"  etc. 
If  there  is  one  place  in  the  United  States  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  it  is  in  the  city  of  Elizabeth.  If  there  is 
any  plan  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  perpetrate 
this  outrage  upon  the  teachers  it  is  this  plan.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  knows  how  many  have  been  promoted  by 
each  teacher.  It  would  be  hard  to  follow  each,  for  the 
reason  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  lose  con- 
siderable time,  practically  all  are  promoted  to  advanced 
divisions  or  grades  one  or  more  times  each  year.  All  go 
steadily  forward  but  at  different  rates.  No  teacher  in 
the  city  of  Elizabeth  is  expected  or  even  permitted  to 
advance  any  division  faster  than  the  pupils  can  do  the  es- 
sential work  thoroly  and  all  work  broadly. 

I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  other  plan 
leaves  the  teacher  so  free  to  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupils.  Under  what  plan  do  the  teachers  work 
with  so  little  strain  as  under  my  plan  ?  Surely  the  plan 
does  not  hold  teachers  responsible  for  hurrying  pupils 
over  the  work.  For  years  I  have  fought  against  the  ten- 
dency to  do  this,  for  the  reason  that  I  felt  it  to  be  not 
only  an  outrage  upon  the  teachers,  but  also  a  great  in- 
jury to  the  pupils.  Not  a  few  times  have  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted criticism  because' I  have  spoken  plainly  in  defence 


of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  not  work  which  is  in- 
juring our  children,  impairing  the  health  of  both  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  driving  many  eflicient  teachers  to  un- 
timely graves.  It  is  unnecessary  worry  caused  by  trying 
to  make  all  reach  a  certain  point  by  a  given  time. 

I  fully  agree  that  "The pupil's  stage  of  growth,  his  de- 
gree of  maturity,  ought  to  determine  his  promotion,"  for 
in  this  I  suppose  you  include  knowledge.  Surely  the  ever 
present  principal  and  teacher  are  the  ones  best  fitted  to 
judge  of  these  matters.  ^^ 

On  the  subject  of  individual  instruction,  you  say,  Mn 
Shearer,  in  his  new  book  on  'The  Grading  of  Schools,' 
suggests  individual  instruction  for  the  weaker  pupils  and 
offers  many  practical  hints.  But  there  is  neither  definite 
provision  nor  special  supervision  for  such  efforts."  I  cer^ 
tainly  do  not  claim  that  my  plan  provides  as  much  indi- 
vidual instruction  as  could  be  given  where  there  are  two 
teachers  for  each  class,  as  in  the  plan  you  mention.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  the  individual  can  be  looked  after 
under  my  plan.  For  this  purpose  two  periods  are  re- 
served each  day.  Chapter  XVI.  of  ijay  book  is  devoted 
to  *'  Means  of  Reaching  the  Individual  and  Helping  the 
Future  Teachers."  Suggestions  are  given  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  :  "  Reaching  the  Individual  in  the  Class," 
"Reaching  the  Individual  in  the  Group,"  "Reaching  the 
Individual  in  the  Study  Period,"  "Reaching  the  Indind- 
ual  by  Means  of  the  Record."  My  plan  is  not  one  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  but  is  a  combination  of  class,  group, 
and  individual  instruction,  which  may  easily  be  adopted 
without  expense  by  any  town  or  city.    W.  J  Shearer. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Tobacco  Chewing. 

This  was  a  habit  several  of  my  pupils  had  ;  they  spit 
on  the  floor  as  they  had  seen  their  parents.  I  got  the 
trustees  to  make  a  rule  there  should  be  no  chewing  in 
the  school.  I  read  this  rule  and  told  the  boys  I  must  do 
what  the  trustees  ordered  me.  I  asked  who  chewed  and 
called  them  forward  and  asked  if  they  would  put  away 
chewing  while  in  school ;  I  said :  "  If  you  want  to  chew 
elsewhere  you  can  do  so,  tho  I  think  it  is  a  poor  plan." 
By  kindness  and  watchfulness  I  stopped  those  boys  from 
chewing  in  the  school-room  ;  but  it  cost  as  much  labor 
as  it  would  to  teach  them  the  Latin  language. 

Emma  Coffin. 


Educational  biU  rushes  at  Albany, 

^Brooklyn  Eagle . 
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The  British  Side  of  the  War: 

Grievances  of  British  Subjects  in  the  Transvaal. 

By  Mr.  Dragb,M.P. 

Part  of  speech  on  the  Address  to  the  Throne,  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  October  17,  1899. 

I  will  deal,  first,  with  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders. 
Some  people  seem  to  believe  that  the  only  grievance  was  that 
connected  with  the  franchise.  They  may  derive  food  for  reflec* 
tion  from  the  following  : 

In  regard  to  nnmbers,  the  Uitlanders  represent  between  one- 
half  and  three-f onrths  of  the  population  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
altho  they  pay  from  five-sizthis  to  nine-tenths  of  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  they  have  no  share  in  the  government.  With 
regard  to  this  question  of  taxation,  I  may  point  out  that  it  has 
been  laid  down  in  the  Blue  Book  that  the  taxation  paid  by  the 
Uitlanders  is  more  than  $80  per  head,  **  a  burden  probably  un- 
paralled  in  any  other  country,''  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Uitlanders  are  British  subjects. 

With  regard  to  freedom  of  the  press,  such  a  thing  does  not 
exist  in  the  Transvaal.  According  to  the  press  law  of  1896, 
read  in  connection  with  the  amending  law  of  1898,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Republic  can,  on  the  advice  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  executive,  forbid  the  circulation  of  printed 
matter  entirely,  or  for  a  time,  at  his  discretion,  and  it  is  within 
his  power  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  any  newspaper  he 
chooses.  This  power  has  been  exercised  more  than  once.  Open- 
air  meetings  can  only  be  held  with  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  indoor  meetings  can  be  broken  up  by  order  of  the 
police  in  terms  of  the  law. 

Next,  there  is  a  grievance  which  raises  the  question  of  reli- 
gious equality.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  l^ansvaal  no 
Roman  Catholic  can  ever  be  admitted  to  be  president,  or  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  or  a  member  of  either  of  the 
Raads.  This  law  for  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  applies 
to  officials  as  well.  It  is  true  some  people  give  another  inter- 
pretation to  that,^  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Roman 
Catholics  are  appointed  as  officials  in  the  Transvaal. 

It  is  admitted,  by  the  inquiries  which  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Transvaal  government,  that  the  administration  of  the 
finances  is  bad  and  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  no  proper  system 
of  audit  or  control.  On  this  point  we  have  the  report  of  the 
inspector  of  offices  in  1897,  in  which  he  states  that  the  defal- 
cations of  officials  amounted  to  $92,950,  and  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds had  been  recovered.  Between  U883  and  1898  the  debates 
in  the  Volksraad  show  that  on  advances  to  officials  there  is  no 
less  than  $11,992,500  unaccounted  for.  The  secret  service  fund, 
according  to  the  estimate  for  the  current  year,  amounted  to 
$180,000,  which  is  more  than  the  amount  voted  in  the  British 
Imperial  estimates ;  yet  that  sum  has  been  habitually  exceeded. 
In  1898  it  amounted  to  $212,500,  and  in  1896  to  $959,000. 

The  liquor  law  was  passed  in  1897,  but  it  was  habitually 
evaded.  Under  that  law  only  88  licenses  were  allowed  in 
Johannesburg,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less  than  438 
licensee  were  granted.  A  Transvaal  commission  has  reported 
on  this  subject,  and  they  point  out  that  this  abuse  of  the 
liquor  law  has  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tive population,  in  disease,  accidents  in  the  mines,  and  other 
crimes,  and  the  commission  also  noint  out  that  from  20  to 
30  (unofficial  figures  give  30  to  40;  per  cent,  of  the  natives 
employed  in  the  mines  are  incapacitated  owing  to  this  abuse  of 
the  liquor  law.  An  attempt  was  made  by  l^*.  Ewald  Elsselen, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Qoer  leaders  in  the  Trans- 
vaal republic,  who  saw  the  blot  this  was-on  his  native  country, 
to  remedy  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  next  grievance  is  that  connected  with  the  appointment 
of  judges.  The  judges  are  all  subservient  to  the  president,  and 
can  be  dismissed  by  him  at  pleasure,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
present  chief  justice,  the  oath  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
take  is  one  which  no  man  can  take  with  self-respect.  This  is 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  there  is  no  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers  for  the  Uitlander. 

The  police  can  .enter  houses  without  a  warrant,  and  can  treat 
people  with  the  grossest  brutality,  and,  tho  temporarily  dis- 
missed in  consequence,  afterwards  be  reinstated.  Another 
hardship,  is  caused  by  the  alien  expulsion  act  of  1896,  under 
which  the  president  has  power  to  expel  any  Uitlander  widiout 
any  trial  whatever.  In  schools  English  may  not  be  used  after 
the  third  grade,  and  the  regulations  are  such  that,  out  of 
$315,000  which  is  raised  in  Johannesburg,  only  $3,250  is  spent 
on  British  children,  and  no  grant  is  made  to  the  voluntary 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  which  are  some  of  the 
most  excellent  schools  in  the  Transvaal. 

There  is  another  grievance  in  regard  to  the  municipality  of 


Johannesburg,  that  there  are  23,000  Uitlander  electors  to  1,000 
Boers,  and  yet  the  Boers  elect  an  equal  number  of  members,  the 
chairman  of  the  council  has  to  be  a  Boer,  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  government,  and  the  decisions  of  the  council,  when  arrived 
at,  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  executive.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Johannesburg  has  less  authority  than  the  old  sani- 
tary conmiittee. 

These  are  the  principal  grievances,  and  I  think  they  are 
worth  putting  on  record. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  franchise.  In  1874,  before 
the  first  convention,  tiie  franchise  could  be  obtained  after  one 
year's  residence  without  real  estate.  In  1882,  after  the  first 
convention,  five  years'  residence  and  registration  were  required. 
Registration  since  then  has  become  more  and  more  complicated, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  took  fourteen  years 
to  obtain  the  franchise,  during  twelve  of  which  the  candidate 
was  neither  a  British  nor  a  Boer  subject,  and  had  to  take  an 
oath  which  successive  colonial  secretaries  have  described  as 
offensive  and  superfluous.  Anyone  who  reads  the  new  f  rancise 
law  passed  in  the  present  summer  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  that  under  the  present  law  it 
remains  within  the  power  of  the  Transvaal  government  to  re- 
fuse the  franchise  to  anyone,  owing  to  the  extremely  compli- 
cated regulations  and  condition^  which  are  attached  to  it.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  their  demand  for  the  franchise 
the  Uitlanders  have  been  asking  only  for  the  re-establishment 
of  rights  which  now  exist  in  tiie  Orange  Free  State,  and  which 
existed  in  the  Transvaal  itself  before  and  after  the  convention 
of  1881. 

In  fact  South  Africa  is  really  one  country,  in  which  two 
races  live,  in  every  district  but  one,  on  a  footing  of  political 
and  social  equality.  In  that  district,  the  Transvaal,  one  race 
is  the  subject  of  the  open  contempt  and  oppression  of  the 
other. 

A  succession  of  appeals  have  been  made  by  the  Uitlanders 
to  the  Transvaal  government  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 
In  1892  the  first  great  public  meeting  was  held  and  a  deputation 
conveyed  to  the  president  of  the  republic  the  resohitions  which 
were  passed.  The  answer  of  the  president  was  characteristic, 
for  he  said ;  **  Stop  holding  meetings  and  be  satisfied.  Go 
back  and  tell  your  people  I  shall  never  give  them  ^  anything. 
I  shall  never  change  my  policy.  Now  let  the  storm  burst,"  In 
1894  there  was  another  petition  to  the  Raad  for  the  franchise 
signed  by  13,000  people,  and  that  was  rejected  with  ridicule. 
In  1895  there  was  a  petition  for  the  franchise  again  signed  by 
38,500  persons,  and  after  a  debate  that  was  also  rejected,  Mr. 
Joeen  declaring  that  if  the  petitioners  wanted  their  rights  they 
would  have  to  fight  for  them. 

There  was  a  petition  made  in  1899— signed  by  21,000  per- 
sons, appealing  to  her  majesty,  the  queen,  for  protection  and 
redress  of  their  grievances.  This  movement  has  been  attacked 
as  factitious..  On  that  point  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  passage  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner  s  despatch.    He  says — 

"  With  regard  to  the  attempt  to  represent  that  movement 'as 
artificial,  the  work  of  scheming  capitalists  or  professional  agita- 
tors, I  regard  it  as  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth.  The  de- 
fenceless people  who  are  clamoring  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
are  doing  so  at  great  personal  risk.  It  is  notorious  that  many- 
capitalists  regard  political  agitation  with  disfavor  because  of  its 
effect  on  markets.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  the  lowest  class 
of  Uitlanders,  and  especiauy  the  illicit  liquor  dealers,  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  cause  of  reform.  Moreover,  there 
are  in  all  classes  a  considerable  number  who  only  want  to  make 
money  and  clear  out,  ana  who,  while  possibly  sympathizing 
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with  reform,  feel  no  interest  in  a  matter  which  may  only  concern 
them  temporarily.    But  a  ver    *  '  >   -^.^    .   -  -  -1 

proportion  of  the  Uitlanders 


them  temporarily.    But  a  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 

"    idcrs  are  not  *  birds  of  passage ';  they 

contemplate  a  long  residency  in  the  country,  or  to  make  it  their^ 


permanent  home.  These  people  are  the  mainstay  of  the  reform 
movement,  as  they  are  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  they 
would  make  excellent  citizens  if  they  had  the  chance.^* 

Those  who  are  asking  by  what  right  are  we  interfering,  I 
would  remind  that  the  colonial  secretary  in  1896  gave  apledge 
to  the  Uitlanders  in  which  he  said  : 

"The  people  of  Johannesburg  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  belief 
that  reasonable  concessions  would  be  arranged  by  ^our  inter- 
vention, and  until  these  are  granted  or  definitely  promised  to  you 
by  the  president  the  root  cause,of  the  trouble  remains." 

A  similar  view  was  taken  by  President  Burgers,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Transvaal  Raad  on  March  3,1877.  Hesaid:''Ut  is 
asked  what  have  our  English  neighbors  got  to  do  with  our 
position  ?  I  tell  you,  as  much  as  we  have  to  do  with  our 
Kaffir  neighbors.  As  little  as  we  can  allow  barbarities  among 
the  Kaffirs  on  our  borders,  as  little  can  they  allow  that,  in  a 
state  on  their  borders,  anarchy  and  rebellion  should  prevail." 

I  am  not  going  into  the  questions  connected  with  the  suzer- 
ainty, altho  I  think  a  very  good  case  for  the  government  could 
be  made  out.*    (Sed  foot-note  on  next  page.) 

Some  say  it  is  not  fair  for  this  countiy  to  use  the  strength 
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of  a  great  empire  against  a  smaller  country.  There  is  no  need 
to  lay  stress  on  the  view,  which  is  widely  held»  that  the  Trans- 
vaal had  been  engaged,  even  before  the  raid,  in  arming  to 
overthrow  British  supremacy,  and  is  now  the  predominant  mili- 
tary power  in  South  Africa.  There  is  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
speech  a  striking  passage  uj  on  this  point.    He  said— 

'*  Oh  but  it  is  said,  what  an  ungenerous  proceeding  to  employ 
so  large  a  force  against  so  small  a  power  !  Does  the  smallness 
of  i  country  justify  the  magnitude  of  its  evil  acts  ?  Is  it  to  be 
held  that  if  your  subjects  suffer  violence,  outrage,  and  plunder 
in  a  country  which  is  small  and  weak  that  we  cannot  ask  it  for 
compensation  ?" 

No,  sir  !  Lord  Palmerston  laid  it  down,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  upheld  in  this  country,  that — 

*'  A  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel 
confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  strong  arm  of  England  will 
protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong." 

We  believe  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  this  is  a  war 
of  democracy  against  oligarchy — a  war  of  freedom  against 

♦The  government  case  with  regard  to  the  suzerainty  is  briefly 
stated.  **  The  preamble  of  the  convention  of  i88x  laid  down  the 
basis  of  the  future  mutual  relations  between  her  majesty  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  To  those  inhabitants  her 
majesty  p^ranted  internal  independence.  To  herself  she  reserved 
theposition  of  suzerain.  The  articles  of  the  convention  of  1881 
denned  alike  the  general  character  of  the  intemalSndependence 
and  the  suzerainty.  The  articles  of  the  convention  of  1884  substi- 
tuted a  tresh  definition  for  a  former  one .  The  preamble  of  the  con- 
vention of  1881,  the  basis  on  which  that  definition  rested,  re- 
mained unchanged.  If  that  preamble  had  been  repealed,  not  only 
would  the  reservation  of  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  her  majesty 
have  been  repealed,  but  also  the  grant  of  internal  independ.ence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  African  Republic.*' 


tyranny.  We  believe  that  we  are  going  to*  remove  oppression, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  set  up  equal  laws  for  all  men  south  of 
the  Zambesi.  This  is  a  war  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  and 
now  we  have  entered  upon  it  I  hope  that  the  government  will 
see  that  the  result  will  be  that  from  one  end  of  South  Africa 
to  the  other  freedom  and  equality  will  be  established  among  all 
men.*  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  past  without  feeling 
the  profoundest  sympthy  for  the  Dutch.  I  have  spent  much 
time  in  that  country,  and  I  have  done  all  I  cau  to  arrive  at 
the  true  facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  views  which  I  hold  I 
adopted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  here  my  conviction  that  the  policy  adopted  by  her 
majesty's  government  is  the  only  one  which  it  was  possible  to 
take  up.  They  prosecuted  their  policy  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience, in  fact  I  believe  that  they  pushed  patience  to  the  verge 
of  weakness ;  and  now  :that  they  have  entered  upon  this  war  I 
hope  and  pray  that  they  will  be  rewarded  for  their  long  pa- 
tience by  a  speedy  and  successful  issue. 

♦  It  was  after  a  promise  of  such  equality  by  Mr.  Eruger  that 
the  convention  of  x88x  was  signed  (Cp.  Hansard,  July  a8,  1899)  : 
**  On  May  10, 1881,  at  a  conference  between  representatives  of  her 
majesty  and  representatives  of  the  Transvaal,  the  president.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  asked  the  question  :  Before  annexation,  had 
British  subjects  complete  freedom  of  trade  thruout  the  Trans- 
vaal ?  Mr.  Kruger  replied:  They  were  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  burghers  \  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Sand  River  convention.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson: 
I  presume  you  will  not  object  to  that  continuing  ?  Mr.  Kruger  : 
No  ;  there  will  be  eoual  protection  for  everybody.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  :  And  equal  privileges  ?  Mr.  Kruger  :  We  make  no  differ- 
ence so  far  as  burgher  nghts  are  concerned  ?  There  may  be 
some  slight  difference  m  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  has  just 
come  into  the  country." 


Outline  Study  of  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach.'' 


L  Plan  of  the  Poem. 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Included  Poems. 

3.  Interludes. 

II.  The  Introduction.    • 

1.  Characters  introduced. 

(a)  John  G.  Whittier. 

(b)  Bayard  Taylor. 

(c)  James  T.  Fields. 

2.  Characterization  of  each. 

3.  Geography  of  the  introduction. 
IIL  Significance  of  the  Name  of  Poem. 

IV.  General  Subject  of  Inchided  P^ems. 

V.  NanMs  of  Included  P^ems. 
Vi.  Character  of  Interludes. 
VII.  Titles  of  Interiudes. 

1.  "  AU  is  Wen.** 

2.  "The  Cable  Hymn." 

8.  "The  Prayer  of  Nature." 
VIIL  Geography  of  Each  Inchided  Poem. 

1.  Riyermouth  Rocks. 

2.  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 
8.  VaitfAmo. 

4.  Hampton,  N.  H. 

5.  Nottingham,  N.  H. 

6.  Kallundborg,  Island  of  Zealand. 

7.  Harpswell,  Me. 

8.  Block  Island. 

9.  Stamford,  Conn. 

IX.  Legends  and  Stories  Referred  to    in 
••Tent  on  the  Beach."  , 

1.  The  Fabled  Huntmg  Horn. 

2.  The  Lotos  Eaters. 

3.  King  Canute  and  the  Sea. 
4  The  Gotterdamerung. 

5.  Story  of  St.  Brendan. 

6.  Legend  of  the  Manisees. 

7.  Puck's  Girdle. 

8.  Gyges'  Ring. 

9.  St.  Anthony  and  the  Fishes. 

10.  Prometheus  and  the  Fire. 

11.  The  Flying  Dutchman. 

12.  The  Dead  Ship  of  Harpswell. 


By  Maud  Elica  Eingslet,  Maine. 
X.  Striking  Expiesslons. 

1.  Faith  flowered  in  Minster  stones. 

2.  Land    of  the  Hackmatack  and 
Pine. 

8.  Ocean's  carrier  dove. 

4.  Hundred-harbored  Maine. 

5.  The  bridal-robe  of  earth's  accord. 

XL  Favorite  Stanzas. 

XII.  The  Lesson  of  the  Poem. 

XIIL  Interesting  Allusions. 

1.  The  Motto  of  the  Garter's  knight. 

2.  Hosea  Biglow. 

8.  The  Neck  and  the  Nis. 

4.  The  cradle-song  of  Christ. 

5.  The  tongues  of  Pentecost. 

6.  Crimean  Camp-song. 

7.  The  Gentle  Shepherd.     . 

8.  Vulcan's  forge  boys. 

9.  The  Fortunate  Isles. 
10.  The  ten  Arab  signs. 

XIV.  Striking  Fi  jures  of  Speech. 

1.  Squeezed  orange  of  the  world. 

2.  Hatred's  undertow. 

3.  Summer's  flowery  dividend. 

4.  Hollow  trumpet  of  a  cloud. 

5.  The    harp   at   Nature's   advent 
strung. 

XV.  To  Paraphrase. 

1.  Drink  the  poppies  of  Cathay. 
2«  Hear  Garricl^s  buskined  tread. 

3.  The  White  Isle  kindled  its  great 
red  star. 

4.  Grim  Utilitarian. 

6.  The  muse  of  pastoral  walks  with 
us. 

6.  Pipes  by  lips  Arcadian  blown,  are 
only  tin  horns  at  our  own. 

7.  Elzevir's  gray  ghosts  from  leath- 
ern graves  looked  out. 

8.  We'll  pitch  this  tent  of  ours  in 
type  another  year. 


XVL  AllusJons. 

.  1.  Geographical 

2.  Personal 

3.  Historical. 

XVIL  Story  of  Each  Inchided  Poem. 

XVIIL  Pictures  From  the  P^ems. 

1.  The  Storm  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

2.  Rye  Beach. 

a  The  Banks  of  The  Attitash. 

4.  Ezra  Dalton  at  Prayer. 

5.  Esbem  Snare  Tells  the  Troll  his 
Name. 

6.  The  Old  Men  Mending  Nets  of 
Twine. 

7.  The  Scene  in    Stamford  Court 
House. 

8.  The  Dead  Ship  of  Harpswell 

9.  The  Burial  Boat. 

10.  The  Burning  of  the  Palatine. 

XIX.  Detalb  of  Whittier's  Woid  Pictures. 

1.  Sun-bleached  sand. 

2.  Prismy  hues  of  waves. 

3.  Flaming  lantern  lamp. 

4.  Gold-green  moss. 

5.  Leaf-locked  bay. 

6.  Slant  javelins  of  rain. 
71  Mists  creeping  upward. 

8.  White-maned  billows. 

9.  Dimmed  and  waning  sun, 
10.  Swan  flocks  of  lilies. 

XX.  Sounds  of  the  Poems. 

1.  Tinkling  mule  bells. 

2.  Clanging  sea  fowl 

3.  Muffled  growls  of  thunder. 

4.  Moaning  sea. 

5.  Drumming  of  a  partridge. 

6.  Wood-bird's  plaintive  cry. 

7.  The  line-storm's  rave  and  roar. 

8.  Bats   on   leathern  wing   flitted 
abroad. 

XXI.  Meters  of  Included  Poems. 
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School  Gqmpment. 

Under  this  heftd  we  giyen  practical  scufgestioxu  conoeminff  aids  to 
Machine  and  anansrement  of  school  litaraneB,  and  doBoriptions  of  new 
material  for  schoola  and  colleges.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  siiperintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  find  manjTaluable  notes  from  the  eoncational  sappbr  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  import- 
ant field.  CJorrespondenoe  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  hMitoroj^TBM 
SoBOOii  JovBHAii,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York  city. 

A  Plan  for  Keeping  Data. 

In  a  short  article  in  the  JoumtU  of  Applied  Mteroieopy,  Prof. 
EL  H.  Barbonr,  of  the  UniverBity  of  Nebraska,  describes  his 
methods  of  cataloging  microscopic  slides  and  of  keeping  notes 
«pon  matters  of  scientific  interest.  Students  generally  origin- 
ate a  syBtem  too  complicated  for  practical  nse.  It  is  therefore 
interesting  to  observe  the  ertreme  simplicity  of  the  derices 
adopted  by  a  distinguished  naturalist. 

I^f .  Barbour's  microscopic  slides  are  arranged  upon  a  prinr 
eiple  of  time  sequence.  Experience  has  taught  him  the  import- 
ance of  giving  everything  its  date.  Nothing  goes  thru  his 
bands  without  receiving  its  date  number.  Ev^rthing  in  his 
card  catalog,  which  explains  the  collection  of  slides,  is  in 
chronologic^  order. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  suppose  that  three  specimens 
were  collected  on  June  1, 18d9.  They  would  be  thus  accounted 
for: 


'h  IO»»l 

M'  IHUJ 

The  corresponding  slide  will  be  csUloged  and  cross-refer- 
enced.   It  may  he  Vbm  recorded  : 


hhl*Tl 


Such  a  slide,  Prof.  Barbour  says,  is  not  always  beautiful,  but 
it  tells  where  to  find  the  facts.  For  use  in  field  collecting  he 
has  found  it  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  The  date  numbtf  is 
convenient  since  one  can  generally  remember  the  year  when 
certain  sections  were  prepared,  photomicrographs  taken,  speci- 
mens obtained  or  notes  written,  and  can  turn  promptly  to  the 
year,  month,  and  almost  to  the  day. 

Discussing  the  question  of  keeping  notes.  Prof.  Barbour  bids 
the  beginner  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  system  that  does  not 
admit  of  both  addition  and  subtraction.  There  is  great  danger 
in  piling  up  material.  Too  often  the  note-books  grow  into  a 
small  library  and  involve  unnecessary  expenditures  for  rent  or 
freight. 

The  remedy  is  to  entrust  all  notes  to  cards*  The  portable 
card  catalog  drawer,  with  paper  slips  of  uniform  size,  and  of 
different  weights  and  colors,  may  be  had  from  the  library 
bureau.  These  cards  can  be  carried  in  a  memorandum  book, 
and  as  soon  as  a  note  is  jotted  down  it  can  be  assigned  to  its 
proper  place.  When  any  note  becomes  obsolete,  it  can  be 
dropped  out  without  disturbing  anything  else.  For  field  work 
Ptof .  Barbour  has  a  small  box  of  strong  japanned  tin  fitted  with 
a  leather  sling.  In  it  the  cards  can  be  arranged  alphabetically 
until  the  collector  gets  back  to  his  larger  catalog. 

What  Electrical  Lighting  Should  Cost. 

The  following  account  of  the  cost  of  light  and  power  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  of  considerable  value  as  showing 
what  a  well-regulated  plant  requires.  The  figures  given  will 
doubtless  apply  to  any  community  of  about  the  size  of  Ann 
Arbor. 

In  working  on  the  problem  of  securing  more  electricity  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  light  and  power  plant  for  the 
homoeopathic  hospital  now  building  and  the  new  science  hall 
soon  to  be  erected,  Carroll  D.  Jones,  of  the  department  of  elec- 
trical engineering  of  the  university,  has  obtained  some  inter- 
esting da&. 

The  figures  show  that  the  operating  expense  of  the  present 
lant  for  a  year  is  as  follows : 


Interest,  depreciation,  etc.. 
Labor  ... 

Supplies,  oil,  waste,  etc. 
Lamp  renewals,  carbons  and  globes 
Coal  (26  per  cent  of  coal  used) 

Total 


$2,274.00 

1,775.00 

251.00 

840.00 

450.00 

$5,590.00 


(Only  25  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used  is  charged  to  the  lighting 
and  power  account  as  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  is 
used  in  heating  the  university  buildings  on  the  campus.) 

The  total  amount  of  work  done  hj  the  plant  at  the  present 
time  in  a  period  of  one  year,  is  179,7(X)  kilowatt  hours.  This 
gives  3.112  cents  as  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour.  At  the  time 
the  plant  was  installed  the  university  was  paying  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  13c39  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  l^om  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the 
university  saves  by  owning  and  operating  its  own  plant  10.278 
cents  on  every  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  used.  If  it  had  to 
pay  for  the  electricity  it  is  now  using  at  the  old  price  of  13.39 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  the  cost  of  lighting  and  power  would 
be  $18,470  more  than  it  now  is. 

With  3.112  cents  as  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  the  cost  of 
operating  a  Kl-candle  power  incandescent  lamp  per  hour  is 
.186  cents,  and  the  cost  per  hour  for  the  arc  lights  1.43 
cents. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  university's  plant,  motors  aggre- 
gating 35  horse  power  and  requiring  140  amperes,  besides  a 
lar^  number  of  lamps,  have  been  added  to  the  system  for 
which  the  dynamos  produce  the  electricity.  As  now  arranged, 
the  system  includes  5,194  incandescent  lamps  of  16  candle 
power  each,  42  arc  lamps  of  1J800  candle  power  each,  and  over 
20  motors,  with  an  aggregate  of  175  horse  power.  As  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  thre^  generators  in  the  power  house 
and  at  the  hospitals  is  but  725  amperes,  it  is  necessary  to  shut 
down  certain  machinery,  including  the  motors  that  operate  the 
ventilating  fans  in  the  law  building  and  the  power  motor  in  the 
physical  laboratory,  during  thepartion  of  the  day  between  four 
and  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  the  number  of  lights  in  use  is 
greatest. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  homceopathic  hospital  will  re- 
quire 235  amperes,  100  for  motors  and  135  for  lighting ;  and 
that  the  science  hall  soon  to  be  built  will  take  370  amperes, 
120  for  motors  and  250  for  lighting.  .  Including  these,  the 
maximum  load,  which  is  now  720  amperes,  or  120  beyond  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  two  generators  on  the  campus,  will  be 
increased  to  1,500  amperes. 

With  generators  having  a  normal  capacity  of  1,5(X)  amperes 
the  cost  of  electricity  can  be  reduced  below  3.112  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  and  .168  cents  per  lamp  hour. 

The  estimates  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Jones  are  as  follows : 
Interest,  depreciation,  etc.         -  -  -        $5,187.00 

Labor 2,375.00 

Supplies,  etc. 1,884.00 

Coal  (25  per  cent,  of  coal  used)        -  -  ^  1,065.00 

Total  -  -  -  $10,511.00 

The  total  output  of  the  plant  would  be  425,000  kilowatt 
hours ;  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  2.48  cents ;  and  the  cost  per 
lamp  hour  .15  cents. 

Enterprises  of  the  Perry  People. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company  has  issued  a  little  circular  of 
its  reproductions  that  are  suitable  for  the  celebration  of  the 
birthdays  of  great  men.  These  are  certain  to  be  of  value  in 
preparation  for  school  entertainments  and  exhibitions,  as  well 
as  arousing  interest  in  the  great  worthies  of  our  national 
history. 

Another  enterprise  of  the  Perry  Company  that  is  worthy  of 
especial  commendation  is  the  series  of  larger  pictures  now 
issued  at  a  price  of  five  cents  each.  These  are  really  excellent, 
consideriDg  their  price.  They  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
most  elegant  home  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Nothing  more  re- 
markable in  the  way  of  inexpensive  art  reproductions  has  ever 
been  put  before  the  public. 

A  venture  which  Mr.  Perry  hopes  to  have  under  way  soon  is 
a  set  of  pictures  for  the  Smnday-school.  This  field  has  never 
been  properly  covered.  As  everybody  knows  the  little  colored 
picture  cards  of  the  average  Smiday-school  are  simply  tinted 
atrocities.  Mr.  Perry  believes  that  good  art  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  will  help  to  make  the  teaching  effective. 
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School  Pianos. 

Theoretically  every  school  of  any  size  and  pretention  has  a 
good  piano.  Practically  a  great  many  schools  have  none  or 
else  possess  some  rattle-trap  affair  bought  of  a  jobber  in  1875 
and  never  kept  in  tune. 

It  would  seem,  from  talk  with  several  manufacturers,  that 
the  school  trade  in  pianos  has  not,  in  the  past,  been  all  that  it 
should,  be.  The  complaints  that  have  come  to  The  School 
Journal  have  been  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  representatives  of  several 
firms,  the  price  that  school  boards  or  purchasing  agents  are 
willing  to  pay  is  so  ridiculously  low  that  a  reputable  firm  has 
great  difficulty  in  placing  its  pianos  at  a  profit ;  and  naturally 
they  are  not  in  the  business  of  placing  them  at  a  loss.  As  a 
member  of  the  Chickering  firm  said,  **  The  difference  in  pianos 
is  more  than  one  in  materials  employed.  Many  of  the  lowest 
grades  of  instruments  are  so  put  together  as  to  look  specious 
and  plausible  ;  they  are  often  of  essentially  the  same  materials 
as  the  more  expensive  instruments. 

The  difference,  of  course,  comes  in  the  care  with  which  the 
materials  are  put  together.  The  tone  of  a  piano  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  the  artist-artisan  who  works  upon  it.  Roughly 
speaking,  a  hundred  dollars  represents  the  difference  between 
the  high-grade  and  the  low-grade  piano  constructed  of  the  same 
wood  and  ivory.  The  quality  of  the  workmanship  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  cost. 

School  Trade  Not  Desirable. 

Now  most  school  boards  are  well  content  to  buy  the  lowest 
grade  pianos.  They  think  that  the  instrument  which  they  se- 
cure for;$149.98  is  good  enough  to  be  banged  on  at  school. 

Perhaps  it  is.  The  point,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that  no 
piano  ought  to  be  banged  on  at  school. 

Such  conditions  as  here  described  are  hard  for  a  firm  like 

Chickering   Sons,  who   have  always  had  some   share  of  the 

.    school  trade  to  meet.     They  must  either  lower  the  standard  of 

their  workmanship — which  they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  do — 

or  they  must  sell  at  a  loss. 

The  latter  they  have  sometimes  undertaken  to  do  from  a  feel- 
ing that  the  placing  of  their  pianos  in  large  educational  insti- 
tutions was  a  valuable  form  of  advertising.  In  this  matter 
they  have  most  frequently  been  disappointed.  So  little  care  in 
many  schools  is  taken  of  the  pianos  that  they  are  soon  no  credit 
to  the  firm  whose  imprint  they  bear. 

Ab  an  instance,  the  Chickering  people  some  time  ago  placed 
eight  pianos  in  a  town  in  New  York  state.  Recently  they  were 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  instruments  were  in  bald  condition 
and  they  were  constrained  to  make  an  offer  to  the  board  of 
education  to  take  care  of  the  pianos  for  thirty  dollars  a  year. 
This  was  a  sum  considerably  less  than  was  charged  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  contract  for  tuning  and  repairing  had  been 
given.    Yet  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 

This  complaint  of  bad  treatment  of  instruments  comes  from 
other  sources.  The  New  York  {representative  of  one  of  the 
other  Boston  houses  stated  that  his  firm,  while  anxious  enough 
to  sell  pianos  to  school  officials  for  their  homes,  always  fought 
shy  of  the  school  trade.  Again  at  the  Estey  Organ  and  Piano 
Company  the  statement  was  made  that,  while  the  firm  would 
generally  make  the  price  right  with  school  people,  they  did  not 
especially  care  for  the  trade  because  of  the  atrocious  treatment 
a  piano  gets  in  a  school.  When  people  have  to  listen  to  music 
from  an  ill-conditioned  instrument  they  straightway  conceive  a 
prejudice  against  the  maker.    Such  advertising  does  not  pay. 

At  the  offices  of  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company,  Mr.  Dutton  had 
a  somewhat  less  pessimistic  story  to  tell.  He  said  that  while 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  schools  of  many  towns  musical  instru- 
ments are  badly  handled,  the  manufacturer  must  distinguish  be- 
tween legitimate  and  illegitimate  hard  treatment.  A  careful 
estimate  develops  the  fact  that  in  a  school  a  piano  is  of  neces- 
sity bound  to  undergo  about  ten  times  as  severe  treatment  as 
in  a  private  house.  The  manufacturer,  however,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  furnish  a  piano  which,  like  the  Hardman,  improves 
under  severe  usage.  A  piano  can  be  so  constituted  that  it 
may  be  almost  constantly  played  upon  and  still  be  better  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  than  it  was  when  first  put  in. 

As  to  improper  hard  treatment  of  the  instrument,  Mr.  Dutton 
said  that  some  such  cases  had  been  brought  to  their  attention. 
They  had,  for  instance,  supplied  pianos  to  a  certain  institute 
for  the  blind.  The  test  to  which  their  instruments  were  there  sub- 
jected was  too  severe  even  for  '^  the  only  piano  which  improves 
under  usage."  For  such  handling  there  is  really  no  excuse.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  in  the  average  home  the  piano  is  not  given 
the  care  and  ati^ention  it  deserves.  People  will  spend  more  for 
repairs  on  a  forty-five  dollar  bicycle  than  on  a  five  hundred 
dollar  piano.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  blessing  if  musical 
instruments  were  everywhere  given  the  care  they  merit. 


Some  Good  Pianos  for  Schools. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company  have  long  maintained  a  large 
trade  with  both  public  and  private  schools.  They  have  placed 
a  great  many  instruments  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
city.  One  of  their  recent  publications  has  for  its  title  "  The 
Hardman  Piano  in  Schools,  Churches,  Lodges  and  Clubs."  It 
contains  a  long  list  of  institutions  that  have  been  patrons  of 
the  firm. 

The  Wing  Piano  Company  is  another  New  York  firm  which  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  school  trade.  Mr.  Newell  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  is  well  worth  their  while  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  schools^  even  tho  the  immediate  profit  is  slight.  It  is 
true,  he  said,  that  a  firm  often  has  to  sell  pianos  to  educational 
people  for  less  than  they  are  worth,  but  a  great  deal  of  trade 
IS  apt  to  result  from  such  sales.  As  young  people  grow  up  and 
come  to  the  point  of  buying  pianos  of  their  own  they  remember 
that  such  and  such  a  piano  was  used  in  the  school.  That  re- 
^  membrance  influences  their  choice.  A  good  deal  of  the  Wing 
trade  is  directly  traceable  to  this  influence  of  the  school  piano 
upon  the  children.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  advertising  out- 
weighs any  possible  unprofitableness  in  contracts  and  bid  care 
of  instruments. 

A  well-known  Chicago  house  which  has  worked  up  a  big  school 
business  is  the  Chicago  Cottage  Organ  Company.  They  are 
makers  of  the  Kingsbury  and  Cable  pianos,  which  have  a  very 
large  sale  thruout  the  Middle  West  and  the  South.  It  is  said  that 
more  Kingsbury  pianos  are  sold  in  the  Southern  states  than  any 
other  make.  They  are  used  in  such  representative  institutions 
as  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  and  the  Gordon 
institute,  at  Bamesviile,  Ga. 

A  Few  Su jjestions  to  School  Officers. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from  this  discussion 
of  the  school  piano  traffic  is,  that  boards  and  other  friends  of 
education  would  do  well  to  look  up  the  matter  in  their  respect- 
ive communities. 

In  the  first  place  old  and  worn  out  instruments  should  be 
discarded.  They  can  generally  be  disposed  of  in  partial  pay- 
ment for  new  pianos.  It  is  not  fair  to  subject  children  to  the 
influences  of  defective  music. 

In  the  second  place,  the  contract  svstem  of  buying  pianos 
should  be  either  abolished  or  (modified.  As  it  now  stands  in 
most  cities,  it  works  great  harm  both  to  the  manufacturers  and 
to  the  schools.  Two  of  the  firms  above  mentioned  complained 
bitterly  of  the  competition,  not  of  their  organized  rivals,  but 
of  irresponsible  persons  who  buy  parts  of  pianos  from  reput- 
able firms,  put  them  together  in  some  garret  without  any  at- 
tention to  seasoning  and  mechanisni,  and  then  with  these  hybrid 
instrum^ts  underbid  the  responsible  piano  people.  Of  course, 
where  the  system  of  invariably  selecting  the  lowest  bidder 
prevails,  these  sweat-shop  pianos  have  to  be  accepted.  It 
would  seem  that  where  a  city  has  a  purchasing  agent  he  could 
do  best  by  dealing  directly  with  the  leading  £m,  and  that 
where  the  method  of  bidding  prevails  some  standard  of  tone 
and  musical  quality  established  by  a  musical  expert  ought  to 
be  insisted  upon. 

Thirdly,  the  tuning  and  care  of  instruments  should  be  left, 
where  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  that  placed  them  or, 
where  that  is  impossible,  should  be  carried  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  them.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
of  the  instruments  during  the  periods  of  school  vacations  and 
holidays  when,  especially  in  winter,  the  sudden  and  frequent 
changes  of  temperature  almost  certainly  vitiate  the  action  or 
tone  of  any  piano  that  is  not  of  the  very  best  construction.  |M 

It  should,  of  course,  be  the  business  of  the  teachers  to  see 
that  purposeless  thumping  and  hammering  is  avoided. 

Steel  Ceilings. 
The  Philadelphia  board  of  education  has  appropriated  $1,350 
to  defray  the  expense  of  replacing  the  plaster  ceilings  of  the 
schools  of  the  tenth  section  with  steel  ceilings.  When  a  heavy 
fall  of  plaster  occurred  a  few  months  ago  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings— fortunately  on  a  Sunday  when  the  school  was  not  in 
session— the  board  was  unable  to  take  any  action  toward  pre- 
venting similar  catastrophies.  Now,  however,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the  plaster  ceil- 
ings will  have  been  done  away  with  thruout  the  city. 

Popularity  of  Acetylene. 

Acetylene  is  coming  more  and  more  into  favor  as  an  illum- 
inant.  A  committee  having  in  charge  the  Annapolis  Naval 
a<^emy  is  considering  the  advisability  of  introducing  acetylene 
gas  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  lighting  facilities 
of  the  academy.  This  constitutes  an  important  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  acetylene,  and  if  adopted  in  preference  to  electric 
lights  it  will  give  a  great  impetus  toward  its  general  adoption 
tluniout  the  country. 
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Convenient  Eraser  Pocket. 

The  Morris  &  Dunham  Eraser  Pocket  is  something  new  in  the 
way  of  school-room  devices.  At  first  sight  its  utility  and 
economy  are  apparent ;  it  merits  careful  consideration. 

The  device  is  intended  to  be  placed  just  underneath  or  over 
the  chalk  trough  at  intervals  of  two  feet.  Each  time  the 
eraser  is  dropp^  into  one  of  these  pockets,  it  frees  itself  of  a 

certain  amount  of 
dust,  in  place  of  hav- 
ing the  dust  adhere  to 
it  when  laid  in  the 
trough  each  time, — 
as  isthe  case  in  schools 
where  these  pockets 
have  not  been  adopt- 
ed. Nothing  is  more 
untidy  in  the  school- 
room than  a  promis- 
cuous assortment  of 
erasers  in  the  chalk 
trough,  to  be  brushed 
down  and  destroyed 
underfoot  by  the  pass- 
ing pupil.  One  need 
say  nothing  of  the 
disturbance,  annoyance,  and  dust  that  arise  every  time  the 
erasers  are  picked  up  from  the  trough  and  placed  in  a  pile. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  Morris  &  Dunham  Eraser 
Pockets  are  a  necessity.  They  reduce  the  dust  to  a  minimum 
since  the  erasers  having  avoided  all  unnecessary  accumulation, 
do  not  require  frequent  beating.  As  a  rule  the  school  eraser  is 
hung  by  a  loop  to  a  nail  or  hook, — an  arrangement  that  is 
dangerous  to  clothing  and  damaging  to  the  wall.  A  further 
objection  is  that  the  average  American  boy,  seeing  a  screw  eye 
in  the  wall,  is  at  once  tempted  to  transfer  it  to  his  pocket. 
Such  a  device  as  this  here  shown  should  be  a  permanent  fixture 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  Morris  & 
Dunham,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

A  Novel  Agency. 

There  are  plenty  of  teachers'  agencies  in  this  country,  but 
it  lias  been  left  to  our  English  cousins  to  develop  the  pupils' 
agency.  According  to  Truth  there  is  a  large  firm  in  London 
whose  business  consists  in  placing  pupils  in  private  schools. 


The  firm  gets  ten  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  tuition  of  each 
pupil  pla<^.  It  is  said  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  social  standing  of  the  heads  of  the 
firm,  one  member  of  which  is  a  baronet.  Here  is  an  idea  for 
some  enterprising  American.  Our  private  school  field  has  never 
been  thoroly  cultivated. 

Irresponsible  Scissors. 

The  Sunday-Sekool  Times  of  Philadelphia,  is  making  an  ef- 
fort to  check  the  indiscriminate  and  often  unauthorized  re- 
printing of  copyrighted  matter  without  due  credit.  It  is  said 
that  **  it  would  be  a  matter  of  amazement  to  the  average  reader 
to  know  how  many  editors  and  publishers  make  up  their  pages 
week  after  week  from  the  material  that  other  brains  have 
wrought  out,  and  other  men's  money  paid  for,  in  apparent  un- 
consciousness that  ordinary  fairness  and  moral  integrity  de- 
mand otherwise." 

A  Booksellers'  Trust. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  talk  of  a  consolidation  among 
the  booksellers  of  the  country.  Recently  the  Consolidated  Re- 
tail Booksellers'  Company  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  incorporators  are 
C.  W.  King,  Russell  Vanderhoff  and  William  J.  Landall,  of  Je]> 
sey  City,  where  the  company  will  have  its  headquarters.  It  is 
said  that  the  publishing  of  books  as  well  as  the  selling  of  books, 
will  be  part  of  the  new  scheme.  No  precise  details  can,  at 
present,  be  obtained  from  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 

Ventilation  and  Heating  of  School. 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  modem  f ourteen-room  school 
building  with  large  assembly  hall  are  presented  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Agassiz  school,  Boston. 
In  the  basement,  midway  of  the  length  of  the  building,  is  loca- 
ted the  apparatus,  consistingof  two  fans,  driven  by  a  horizontal 
independent  engine  and  arranged  to  force  air  tluro,  or  by-pass 
it  above,  the  heater. 

From  the  end  of  the  heater  extend  two  systems  of  overhead 
galvanized  iron  ducts,  both  rectangular  in  section,  the  upper 
conveying  cold,  the  lower  hot  air.  Both  of  these  ducts  connect 
with  the  bases  of  all  the  school-room  fines.  In  addition,  air  is 
discharged  from  the  hot-air  duct  to  fioor  registers  on  the  first 
fioor  corridor  and  in  each  of  the  cloak-rooms  in  the  various 
fioors. 

The  heating  and  ventiladon  of  this  building  were  provided 
for  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston. 


Arrangemettt  for  Ventilatioxi  in  the  Agassiz  school,  Boston. 
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Educational  Trade  Field. 

**  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncation  for  the  year 
1897-98,  Yolome  L,  part  1,  recently  published  hy  the  gdyem- 
ment  printing  office,  Washington,  contains  a  **  History  of  Amer- 
ican Text-Books  on  Arithmetic,"  hy  James  M.  Greenwood, 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  and  Artemus 
Martin,  editor  of  the  Mathematical  Magazine, 

The  account  covers  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  from  1729, 
when  Isaac  Greenwood's  "Arithmetick  Vulgar  and  Decimal," 
was  published  in  Boston  by  Kneeland  and  Greeu.  Wherever  it 
could  be  obtained,  a  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  authors.  Two 
hundred  sixty  works  are  described  and  an  estimate  is  placed 
upon  each  book.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenwood  that  for 
fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Nicholas  Pike's  arithmetic, 
in  1811,  little  progress  was  made  in  the  method  or  manner  of 
the  arithmetics  published.  A  new  era  is.  marked  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Warren  Colbum,  Greenleaf ,  Davies,  Ray,  Perkins,  Thom- 
son, Stoddard  and  Brooks. 

The  firm  of  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Company  have  moved  into  more 
commodious  quarters  than  they  have  been  occupying  at  78 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  They  are  still  in  the  same  building, 
and  the  New  York  end  of  the  business  continues  to  be  managed 
by  Mr.  D.  P*  Olcott  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Crandall. 

The  salaries  paid  to  grade  teachers  and  high  school  assist- 
ants in  many  towns  and  cities  in  Northern  Illinois  are  perhaps 
larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  except  in  the  far 
West,  or  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  for  instance,  there  are  a  number  of  schools  that  pay 
grade  teachers  from  $500  to  $650  the  first  year.  According 
to  their  schedules,  this  salary  is  increased  $50  annually  until  a 
maximum  of  $800  is  reached.  High  school  assistants  usually 
receive  from  $700  to  $1,500.  The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 
Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  placed  teachers  last  yeat  in  Elgin, 
Aurora,  Oak  Park,  River  Forest,  La  Grange,  Blue  Island,  I^ke 
Forest,  Highland  Park,  Elmhurst,  South  Evanston,  Batavia, 
Dixon,  St.  Charles,  Sycamore,  Savannah,  Hinsdale,  Maywood, 
and  Geneva.    These  are  among  the  best  school  towns  in  Hlinois. 

Several  noteworthy  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of 
Everett  0.  Fisk  &  Company.  Mr.  J.  C.  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Mary 
R.  Jordan  are  te  join  the  force  at  the  New  York  office.  Mr. 
Anthony  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  university  who  has  had  exper- 
ience as  principal  of  city  schools  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  in 
Boston.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  educated  at  Vassar  college  and  has 
had  large  experience  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  city.  Mr.  C.  W.  Crocker  becomes  associated  with 
Mr.  F.  B.  Spaulding  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Crocker  has  for  years 
been  connected  with  a  Chicago  publishing  house.  No  man  in 
the  Middle  West  knows  the  educational  field  better.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Mr,  Henry  E.  Crocker,  who  has  for  ten  years  been 
the  head  manager  of  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  William  C.  Smith,  widely  known  as  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Sehod  Education  published  at  Minneapolis,  has  retired 
from  the  management  to  enter  upon  a  new  work  the  character 


The  Field  for  Trade  in  Cuba. 

The  Eagle  Pencil  Company  has  captured  the  contract  for  sup- 
plying 25,000  dozen  pencils  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  Cuba. 
The  competition,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  keenest. 

The  New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Company,  Veeey  street 
New  York,  has  received  an  order  from  Cuba  for  15,000 
slates. 

The  Grand  Rapids  School  Furniture  Company  is  doing  a  big 
business  in  Cuba.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  their  repre- 
sentative, who  has  been  staying  at  the  Hotel  Bartholdi,  New 
York,  they  have  already  shipped  five  thousand  desks  and  expect 
to  make  it  fifty  thousand  within  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  great  field  for  American  enterprise. 

A  further  announcement,  regarding  the  Cuban  trade,  comes 
from  the  J.  S.  Hammett  Company,  Boston,  who  have  succeeded 
in  placing  1,500  blackboards  in  the  schools  of  the  island.  This 
field  is  evidently  one  of  exceeding  richness.  Cuban  schools 
have  so  long  existed  without  any  of  the  necessities  of  instruc- 
tion that  the  bulk  of  educational  trade  is  bound  for  some  time 
to  be  very  large. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Rogers,  president  of  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Company, 
is  in  Cuba,  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  firm  in  our  new  de- 
pendencies. There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  contracts  for 
school  furniture  to  be  awarded,  and  the  Hammett  Company 
looks  forward  to  getting  its  share. 


Among  Publishing  Houses. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  have  moved  into  new  quarters 
at  426  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  This  firm  has  now  made  New 
York  its  headquarters. 

Some  time  ago  the  American  Book  Company,  thru  its  Atlanta 
office,  offered  prizes  for  tne  best  essavs  from  the  public  school 
system  of  Georgia.  The  decisions  of  the  awarding  commission 
have  been  made.  The  Teachers'  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  on 
**  Science  as  a  Factor  in  Public  School  Education."  goes  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Pound,  principal  of  public  schools,  Waycross,  Ware 
county,  Ga.  The  Nash  Industrial  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  of 
all,  no  matter  the  topic  or  grade,  upon  the  subject  of  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Mineral  and  Manufacturing  Interests  of  Georgia," 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  May  Wheatley,  a  pupil  of  the  public 
schools  of  Americus,  Sumter  county.  A  large  number  of  minor 
prizes  and  honorable  mentions  were  given. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  are  issuing  a  handsome  catalog 
of  their  publications  in  general  literature,  including  the  boolra 
formerly  issued  by  Roberts  Brothers.  They  are  the  only  au- 
thorized American  publishers  of  the  works  of  the  Polish  novel- 
ist, Sienkiewiecz. 

A  marked  innovation  in  writing  books  is  announced  by  the 
house  of  Eaton  &  Company,  Chicago.  Hitherto  all  copy-books 
have  contained  examples  of  handwriting  that  were  the  product 
of  the  engraver's  tools  alone.  In  the  Eaton  series  every  word 
of  the  specimens  for  copy  has  been  written  with  a  steel  pen 
and  reproduced  by  photographic  process.  The  pupil  will  not, 
at  the  outset,  be  discouraged  by  an  impossible  copy. 

The  house  of  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  London,  issues  a  descrip- 
tive pamphlet  of  the  Raphael  House,  their  new  place  of  publica- 
tion. The  interiors  shown  are  very  attractive.  This  house  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  publishing  field.  Its  output 
of  children's  books  is  only  one  of  its  many  activities.  Pri- 
marily it  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  world  of  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  souvenirs. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  are  bringing  out  "Publishing  a 
Book,"  by  Charles  Welsh,  a  little  book  which  gives  many  prac- 
tical details  for  young  authors  upon  the  preparation  of  manu- 
script, etc. 

The  new  Era  United  States  History,  by  Anna  Tolman  Burton, 
will  unless  all  signs  fail  prove  to  be  a  good  seller  for  Eaton  & 
Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Eaton  writes  that  the  book  was  adapted 
by  the  Chicago  school  board  before  it  was  in  the  binders' 
hands.    The  committee  on  text-books  had  merely  seen  the 


of  which  has  not  been  made  known  as  yet.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
wide-awake,  energetic,  business  man,  and  under  his  direction 
School  EdvMtion  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  practical 
papers^or  teachers.    We  wish  him  success  in  his  new  i 


Mr.  F.  W.  Watkins,  of  the  Faber-Prang  Art  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  £rm's  Boston  exhibi- 
tion room  at  36  Bromfield  street.  The  display  of  art  goods 
there  is  said  to  be  the  best  the  firm  has  ever  uiown. 
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School  Law^ 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 
Removal  and  Discharge  of  Teachers—Statute  Law. 

Iowa.  -The  the  remedy  of  a  teacher,  when  aggrieved 
by  tne  action  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  a  proceeding 
under  code,  section  2782  in  removing  him,  where  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  is  by  appeal  to»the  county 
superintendent,  the  remedy  of  a  teacher  wrongfully  dis- 
charged without  such  hearing  is  by  action  for  breach  of 
contract. 

(Burk  vs.  Independent  School  Dist.,  etc.,  Iowa,  S.  C.) 

New  Ybr*.— Chapter  387,  Laws  1896,  gives  the  board 
of  school  superintendents  power  to  remove  teachers, 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  board  of  education.  Under 
the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  school  board 
has  the  power  to  consider  charges  against  teachers  of 
any  public  schools,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  board  are 
made  final,  subject  to  an  appeal  in  certain  matters  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  decision 
of  the  board  of  school  superintendents,  made  prior  to 
the  taking  effect  of  said  charter  (Feb.  1,  1898)  remov- 
ing a  teacher,  was  taken  by  append  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. Under  section  1058  of  the  charter,  the  power 
to  review  such  decision  was  given  to  the  board  of  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  to  which  board 
the  matter  was  transferred  by  the  board  of  education. 
It  was  held  that  the  decision  of  the  board  of  such 
boroughs  was  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  But 
by  section  26  of  chapter  387,  such  board  of  school  super- 
intendents is  authorized  to  remove  teachers,  by  the  de- 
termination of  a  majority  of  the  inspectors  of  the  district ; 
the  teacher  having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  board  of 
education.  This  section  is  held  to  give  the  board  power 
to  remove  a  teacher,  subject  to  such  approval,  without 
notice  and  without  trial,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  the 
board  of  education,  and  without  power  of  review  in  the 
courts. 

(People  vs.  Huber,  N.  Y.,  S.  C.) 

Tennessee. — Under  the  Shannon's  code,  section  1448, 
providing  that  written  contracts  shall  be  made  with  aJl 
public  school  teachers  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
schoQl  regulations,  and  section  1430,  limiting  the  power 
of  directors  to  dismiss  a  teacher  for  causes  of  incompe- 
tency, improper  conduct,  or  inattention  to  duties,  it  being 
the  custom  to  employ  a  teacher  for  the  scholastic  year, 
the  length  of  which  depends  oi^the  amount  of  school 
funds,  the  directors  cannot,  by  limiting  the  first  term  to 
three  months  ending  in  November,  and  commencing  a 
second  term  in  January,  limit  the  teachers'  employment, 
without  any  other  than  personal  reasons,  to  the  first 
three  months. 

(School  Directors,  etc.  vs.  Lean,  Tenn.,  S.  C.) 

Washington. — The  directors  of  a  school  district  which 
employed  thirteen  teachers,  having  determined  to  reduce 
the  number  for  the  ensuing  year  to  twelve,  passed  a 
resolution  that  all  the  teachers  whose  terms  expired  be 
employed  for  the  ensuing  year  subject  to  their  right  to 
"relieve"  one  of  them,  if  all  desire(}  to  accept.  Held, 
that  they  all  having  accepted,  one  of  them  was  not  re- 
lieved or  removed  by  a  mere  resolution  of  the  board 
requesting  her  to  resign.  A  resolution  requesting  a 
teacher  to  resign  is  not  equivalent  to  a  resolution  remov- 
ing her  and  cannot  be  given  the  same  legal  effect  The 
board  did  not  proceed  in  a  legal  manner  to  withdraw 
from  the  contract,  by  removing  the  plaintiff,  and  there 
was  no  lawful  rescision  of  the  contract  to  teach. 

(Kenney  vs.  School  Dist.,  etc..  Wash.,  S.  C.) 

Note — The  contract  sued  on  was  founded  on  the  following 
otice.  Miss  Kenney  :  '*  You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meet- 
g  of  the  school  board,  Dist.  No.  1,  held  March  27, 1897,  you 


were  re-engaged  a  teacher  of  school  at  a  salary  of  $50  per 
month.  Term,  9  months.  Please  signify  your  acceptance.  By 
order  of  board  of  directors,  P.  N.  Meek,  clerk.''  On  the  follow- 
ing day  plaintiff  gave  a  written  notice  of  acceptance.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  the  board  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
clerk  to  request  her  to  resign.  She  did  not  resign,  however, 
and  the  court  holds  that  she  is  entitled  to  recover  the  salary 
mentioned  in  the  contract.) 

M««auri.— The  requirement  (Rev.  Stat.  1889,  Sec. 
3158),  that  contracts  made  by  the  school  board  with 
teachers  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate,  is  directory 
merely ;  and  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  does 
not  invalidate  the  contract.  The  requirements  of  the 
statute  as  to  the  filing  of  the  contract  with  the  district 
clerk,  and  its  attestation  by  him,  being  not  within  the 
control  of  the  teacher,  the  omission  cannot  prejudice 
him  or  render  him  ineiifrible  to  teach. 

(McShane  vs.  School  Dist.,  etc.) 

Montana,. — 'Action  of  school  trustees  in  dismissing  a 
teacher  without  a  hearing  is  waived  by  his  appearing 
and  asking  for  and  being  granted  a  hearing  on  the 
charge  ms^e  against  him,  resulting  in  his  being  found 
guilty.  But  when  school  trustees  dismiss  a  teacher  on 
sufficient  evidence  of  immoral  conduct,  their  action  on 
a  rehearing,  of  finding  him  innocent,  will  authorize  his 
recovery  of  salary  only  from  the  time  thereof. 

(Kelley  vs.  School  District,  etc.) 

Revocation  of  License. 

Kentucky. — The  coun^  school  superintendent  is  a 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  trial  of  a  teacher  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  hiis  certificate  shall  be  revoked ; 
and,  where  he  is  without  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  act  complained  of  is  not  one  that  author- 
izes the  revocation  of  the  teacher's  license,  the  proper 
remedy  is  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  for  a  writ  to 
prohibit  the  trial. 

(County  Supt.  etc.  vs.  Ts^ylor,  Ky.,  S.  C.) 

Note — Section  4417,  Ky.  St.  providing  that  the  eounty 
superintendent  May  suspend  or  remove  a  teacher  for  certain 
causes  does  not  authorize  the  revocation  of  a  teacher's  license. 

Mississippi — So  long  as  a  public  school  teacher  holds 
his  license  to  teach,  his  rights  to  employment  can  be  di- 
vested only  on  the  statutory  grounds,  and  he  must  be 
proceeded  against  on  written  specific  charges,  after  due 
notice  and  by  a  fair  trial. 

(Brown  vs.  Owen,  Miss.,  S.  C.) 


The!  iColian. 

An  article  suggesting  educational  possibilities  of  Ihe  ^olian 
in  schools,  will  appear  in  these  columns  next  month. 


A  medical  expert  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
early  training  in  piano  playing ;  that  of  one  thousand  girls 
studying  the  piano  before  the  age  of  twelve  years,  almost  three- 
fifths  are  troubled  with  nervous  diseases  in  later  life. 
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Success  in  Teaching. 

It  was  well  said  by  Andrew  Carnegie  that  the 
first  stepping  stone  to  success  by  a  young  man  is  a  deter- 
mination to  do  more  than  the  work  prescribed  by  his 
employer.  Here  is  a  great  truth  for  the  teacher.  He 
is  set  to  hear  a  spelling  lesson  ;  if  he  does  no  more  than 
hear  it  he  is  off  the  track  of  success.  The  great 
teacher  is  one  who  does  this  additional  something.  And 
no  one  can  do  that  who  enters  the  school-room  just  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday. 

Of  course  success  in  teaching  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  salary  one  gets.  William  H.  Maxwell 
is  paid  the  exceptional  salaiy  of  $7,600  per  year  as  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  city  schools,  but  not  because 
he  was  exceptionally  successful  as  a  teacher  in  the  class- 
room. Let  not  the  teacher  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
that  he  will  rise  to  highly  salaried  positions  by  doing 
good  work  in  the  school-room.  He  must  have  truer  and 
greater  ideals  to  impel  him  to  constant  progress.  The 
highest  reward  of  teaching  is  rightly  the  feeling  that 
one  has  made,  and  is  continuing  to  make,  the  most  of  one's 
opportunities  in  the  great  work  of  uplifting  humanity. 
When  God  looked  upon  His  creation  ''  He  saw  that  it 
was  good ;"  that  was  His  reward ;  it  was  enough  for 
Him,  and  such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  must  be  enough 
for  the  teacher. 

Many  a  teacher  does  a  glorious  work  in  the  school- 
room and  receives  but  a  small  pecuniary  reward.  No 
laborer  in  this  world  is  to  be  more  highly  honored  than 
the  teacher  in  the  country  school  who  does  a  really  seri- 
ous work,  and  who  continues  to  do  it  with  no  hope  of  an 
increased  compensation.  There  is  no  hope  that  he  will 
become  in  time  a  highly  paid  superintendent ;  he  is  not 
expecting  this  result ;  he  is  happy  to  be  of  the  benefit 
which  he  feels  he  is  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  assemble 
in  the  school-house  with  him. 

Such  a  man,  if  he  arrives  at  the  point  in  teaching  that 
he  does  more  than  the  routine  work,  is  able  to  affect  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  pupil,  may  claim  to  be  successful, 
no  matter  what  his  salaiy. 


•  A  High  Calling. 

Among  the  comments  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs  from  his  long  pastorate  in  Brooklyn  we  find  this  : 
that  he  gave  thoro  preparation  to  all  his  duties  and  that 
**  he  acted  as  tho  his  calling  was  a  high  one."  Here  is  a 
lesson  for  those  who  stand  before  the  world  as  educators. 
Many  a  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  feels  that 
he  is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  community.  But 
what  are  these  doing  to  cause  people  to  think  highly  of 
them  ?  Are  they  keeping  up  with  the  best  in  educational 
progress  ?  Are  they  daily  preparing  more  clearly  to  dL»- 
cem  their  ever-growing  duties  and  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands made  upon  them  ?  Are  they  acting  ''  as  tho  their 
calling  was  a  high  one  "  ?  A  wholesome  self-examination 
of  this  kind  wiU  soon  disclose  why  people  are  not  yet 
ready  to  place  the  educators  on  a  plane  with  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. 


Frying-Pan  Reform. 

From  time  to  time  the  daily  papers  print  reports  of 
meetings  held  to  help  (ostensibly)  the  poor.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  sadness  of  the  subject  one  might  be  inclined 
to  satirize,  for  some  of  the  accounts  are  really  laughter- 
provoking.  Take  the  recent  gathering  in  New  York  city, 
for  instance,  at  which  college  presidents  and  professors, 
clergymen  and  literary  people,  devoted  one  whole  session 
to  denouncing  the  frying-pan  !  As  tho  the  difficulty  was 
not  to  get  something  to  put  into  that  frying-pan !  Me- 
thinks  the  poor  people  sitting  on  the  back  seats  must 
have  listened  with  open-mouthed  wonder.  In  fact  the 
whole  world  wonders. 

The  School  Journal  firmly  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
help  the  poor  is  to  help  the  children.  Keep  the  adults 
from  starving  wherever  that  duty  arises,  but  let  the 
strength  of  humanitarians  be  spent  on  the  children. 
There  is  not  enough  done  for  them.  The  public  school 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  efforts  of  society  to  make 
life  easier  and  happier  for  them.  Associations  ought  to 
be  formed  to  follow  up  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the 
school-rooms,  to  see  that  they  are  employed  during  the 
day  and  attend  clubs,  singing  schools,  libraries,  lec- 
tures, evening  schools,  churches,  etc.  Here  is  a  line  of 
work  to  be  done,  the  cure  for  the  '^struggling  tenth."  Do 
not  let  visions  of  frjring-pans  disturb  you,  ye  benevolent 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  For  the  present  turn  to  more  fun- 
damental work.  There  are  serious  problems  to  be 
solved. 


Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

There  are  more  than  ten  million  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country.  They  maintain  ten  universities,  thirty  sec- 
ular seminaries  with  2,630  seminarians ;  seventy-nine 
religious  seminaries  with  1,198  seminarians  ;  178  colleges 
for  boys,  662  academies  for  girls,  3,811  parish  schools 
with  854,523  pupils.  In  251  orphan  asylums  there  are 
35,453  orphans.  .Thus  the  number  of  children  in  educa- 
tional institutions  maintained  by  the  Catholic  church 
comes  within  a  little  less  than  20,000  of  one  million. 
What  a  powerful  factor  this  represents  in  the  training 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  ! 


A  Spencer  Memorial. 

The  plan  to  erect  a  building  in  Geneva,  O.,  as  a  mem- 
orial to  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  is  well  under  way.  A  letter 
says,  **  The  work  is  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  build- 
ing may  be  completed  the  present  year,  the  centennial  of 
Mr.  Spencefs  birth.  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  needed.** 
The  School  Journal  takes  pleasure  in  mentioning  this 
for  two  reasons  :  (1)  Because  the  teacher  is  being  recog- 
nized as  one  worthy  of  public  remembrance ;  (2)  because 
memorials  are  now  taking  a  form  that  will  benefit  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Instead  of  columns  and  statues, 
libraries  and  hospitals  are  being  founded.  The  stone 
over  Piatt  R.  Spencer's  grave  was  erected  by  a  former 
pupil,  Mahlon  J.  Woodruff,  of  New  York.  In  the  dedi- 
cation ''his  grateful  pupil"  says  that  Mr.  Spencer, was 
something  more  than  a  lesson  hearer,  that  he  ''  was  a 
poet,  penman,  educator,  reformer,  benefactor,  and  author 
of  Spencerian  penmanship.'*  Mrs.  Pluma  L.  Gowles,  of 
Geneva,  Ohio,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Spencerian  Memorial 
litoary. 
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The  Next  N,  E.  A,  Meeting. 

Charleston  will  get  the  N.  E.  A.  after  alL  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  it,  tho  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  decided  the  matter.  The  concessions 
promised  by  the  railroads  south  of  Washington  are  un- 
usually generous.  The  excursion  rates  to  places  famed 
for  bistoric  interest  and  natural  beauty  will  be  lower 
than  ever  before.  Chattanooga  with  its  Lookout  moun- 
tain and  the  Chickamauga  battlefield  ;  Asheville,  in  the 
'' land  ef  the  sky"  ;  the  wonderful  caves  of  Luray  and  other 
Southern  summer  resorts  are  within  convenient  reach  and 
ought  to  attract  a  large  number  of  the  visiting  teachers. 
The  outlook  is  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have 
tickets  stamped  for  return  from  Washington.  In  that 
case  the  excursionist  wiU  not  be  compelled  to  start  from 
Charleston  at  the  expiration  of  his  ticket,  but  may  go  at 
once  to  the  national  capital  However,  all  these  matters 
will  be  much  more  fully  presented  when  the  decision  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  officially  an- 
nounced. 

As  to  Charleston's  ability  to  take  care  of  the  conven- 
tion, assurances  have  been  received  that  nothing  will  be 
left  undone  to  provide  comfortable  accommodations  for 
all  who  may  come,  and  the  best  families  of  the  city  have 
offered  the  hospitality  of  their  homes.  Whatever  is 
lacking  in  hotel  conveniences  is  to  be  more  than  made 
up  by  the  public-spirited  people. 

The  whole  South  takes  an  interest  in  the  convention. 
The  new  national  spirit  which  pervades  all  the  states  of 
Dixie  coupled  with  the  ever  growing  movement  for  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  public  education,  gives  to 
the  coming  of  the  N.  E.  A.  a  meaning  such  as  it  has 
never  had  before.  The  convention  is  wanted  for  the 
good  it  will  do;  for  the  inspiration  it  will  give  to  those 
who  have  been  laboring,  under  many  discouragements,  for 
a  richer  common  school  course;  for  the  stimulus  it  will 
prove  in  rousing  public  sentiment  to  a  practical  appreci- 
ation of  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  the  South,  and  the 
benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  a  general  uplifting. 
The  arguments  contained  in  this  plea  are  powerfully  per- 
suasive. 

The  School  Journal  cheerfully  waives  whatever  ob- 
jections it  may  have  had  against  going  to  Charleston, 
and  trusts  the  executive  committee  will  act  promptly  to 
open  the  way  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the  attractions 
held  out  to  the  attendants  of  the  convention  of  1900. 


receive  less  than  $600  and  no  male  teacher  less  than  $800. 
After  ten  years  of  service  no  woman  teacher  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  $1,080,  and  after  fifteen  years  not  less 
than  $1,320.  Men  who  have  seen  twelve  years  of  ser- 
vice shall  receive  not  less  than  $2,400.  No  vice-princi- 
pal, first  assistant  or  head  of  a  department  shall  have 
less  than  $1,440.  Men  in  such  positions  are  to  be  paid 
not  less  than  $2,600.  These  rates  are  also  to  be  the 
minima  for  principals  of  schools  of  less  than  twelve 
classes. 


The  school  janitors  are  going  to  have  their  own  club 
house.  "Engineers'  Janitors'  Association  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York"  is  the  name  of  the  in- 
corporated body  whose  certificate  was  filed  at  Albany,  on 
Jan.  27. 


Benjamin  W.  Roberts,  who  died  on  January  26,  was 
engaged  in  common  school  work  at  Cambridge,  Mass,, 
for  nearly  fifty-two  years.  Last  spring  a  handsome  new 
school  of  that  city  was  named  after  him  and  he  was 
elected  headmaster  of  it.  Here  he  continued  in  active 
service  until  within  a  week  of  his  death.  Before  that  he 
was  for  fifty-one  years  principal  of  the  Allston  school. 
A  son  of  Mr.  Roberts,  Arthur  WeUington  Roberts,  is 
teacher  in  the  Penn  Charter  school  at  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  Harris,  widow  of  the  late  treasurer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jewell,  of  Minneapolis, 
are  his  surviving  daughters. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  (who  served  on  the 
Philippine  commission),  says  :  "  There  is  no  Philippine 
native;  there  are  eighty-four  different  tribes,  each 
speaking  a  different  language.  The  effect  of  Spanish 
rule  has  been  to  make  them  suspicious  of  white  men. 
When  they  come  to  realize  the  blessing  of  liberty  the 
Americans  will  bring  them,  they  or  their  children  will 
bless  us  for  going  there." 


Teachers  After  Tax  Dodgers. 

Chicago  teachers  who  have  found  their  salaries  cut 
down  and  their  supplies  cut  into  on  account  of  insufficient 
appropriations  are  determined  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  trouble.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that 
many  corporations  are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation.  The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation 
has  appointed  two  members,  on  salary,  to  represent  its 
interests.  They  have  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year  and  will  open  an  office.  Their  especial  duty  will  be 
to  follow  up  closely  all  corporation  capital  stock 
schedules. 


Of  the  various  educational  measures  under  considera- 
tion at  Albany,  the  opinion  is  widespread  among  New 
York  teachers  that  Senator  Fallows'  bill  subserves  their 
interests  best.    It  provides  that  no  female  teacher  is  to 


Environment. 

A  lily  grew  in  a  garden  far 

From  the  dust  of  the  city  street; 
It  had  no  dream  that  the  universe 

Held  aught  less  pore  and  sweet 
Than  its  virgin  self  ;  so  chaste  wd9  it, 

So  perfect  its  retreat. 

When  night  came  down  the  lily  looked 

In  the  face  of  the  stars  and  smiled ; 
Then  went  to  sleep— to  the  sleep  of  death — 

As  the  soul  of  a  little  child 
Goes  back  to  the  clasp  of  the  Father-soul 

Untouched  and  ondefiled. 

A  lily  bloomed  on  the  highway  close 

To  the  tread  of  the  sweeping  throng ; 
It  bore  the  gaze  of  a  hundred  eyes 

Where  burned  the  flame  of  wrong  ; 
And  one  came  by  who  tore  its  heart 

With  a  ruthless  hand  and  strong. 

It  caught  no  glimpse  of  a  garden  fair, 

It  knew  no  other  name 
For  a  world  that  used  and  bruised  it  so 

Than  a  world  of  sin  and  shame ; 
And  hopeless,  crushed,  its  spirit  passed 

As  the  evening  shadows  came. 

And  who  can  say  but  the  sheltered  one 

A  sullied  flower  had  been 
Had  its  home  been  out  on  the  highway  close 

To  the  path  of  shame  and  sin  ? 
And  the  other  forever  angel-white 

Had  it  blossomed  safe  within  ? 
—Elizabeth  Gallup  Perkins  in  Boiton  Tranteript. 
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Zhe  Busy  ^orld. 


British  Reverse  in  Natal. 

Gen.  Buller's  latest  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith 
proves  to  have  resulted  in  the  worst  reverse  that  the  Bri- 
tish have  sustained  in  the  whole  war.-  Warren's  men 
captured  the  high  hill  known  as  Spion  Kop  without  much 
opposition  and  entrenched  its  rocky  sides,  but  a  murder- 
ous fire  was  poured  into  them  from  other  points  sur- 
rounding it,  followed  by  a  charge  of  the  Boers  that  drove 
the  British  from  their  point  of  vantage.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  were  great,  but.  that  of  the  British  exceeded 
the  Boers.  As  estimates  vary  widely,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  figures. 

After  the  battle  the  whole  British  force  was  with- 
drawn to  the  south  side  of  the  Tugela  river,  including 
Dundonald's  brigade  of  cavalry  for  whose  safety  grave 
fears  had  been  expressed.  It  is  now  said  that  Ladysmith 
will  be  left  to  its  fate  ;  no  further  attempt  will  be  made 
to  relieve  it  Gen.  White  has  two  courses  open  before 
him — either  to  surrender  or  to  cut  his  way  out.  The 
former  would  be  humiliating  to  British  pride ;  the  latter 
might  cost  an  enormous  loss  of  life. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reverse  has  made  Britain's  en- 
emies more  vociferous  than  ever.  Unmistakable  satis- 
faction is  voiced  thruout  Germany  and  Prance.  The 
British  themselves  acknowledge  that  grave  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  campaign.  It  was  against  Gen.  White's 
judgment  to  remain  in  Ladysmith.  His  being  cooped  up 
there  has  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  and 
made  the  British  fight  at  a  disadvantage  among  the  hills 
of  Natal.  There  is  a  demand  in  England  for  a  larger 
army  and  a  central  advance  into  the  enemy's  country 
thru  the  plains  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Fears  are  expressed  in  Great  Britain  that  the  reverse 
in  South  Africa  may  embolden  Europern  foes  to  combine 
against  the  island  kingdom.  Troops  are  kept  waiting 
and  the  fleet  is  mobilized  as  a  warning  to  Europe  not  to 
interfere. 

Gen.  Roberts,  it  is  said,  is  getting  ready  for  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the  meantime 
Gen.  BuUer  is,  by  his  operations,  to  hold  as  many  of  the 
Boers  in  Natal  as  possible. 

A  refuge  who  lately  arrived  at  Durban  reported  that 
the  Boer  arsenal  at  Johannesburg,  where  shells  for  their 
big  guns  were  made,  was  blown  up  on  January  20.  This 
is  a  severe  blow  for  them,  as  they  can  import  no  more 
ammunition  by  way  of  Lorenzo  Marques. 

Thru  Boer  sources  a  report  recently  came  that  Mafe- 
king  had  been  reUeved.  The  place  had  been  besieged 
by  the  Boers  for  about  three  months. 

The  Speech  of  the  Queen^ 

In  the  speech  of  the  queen  read  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, on  January  30,  she  refers  to  the  heroism  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  South  Africa,  but  expresses  grief 
at  the  loss  of  so  many  lives;  she  has  witnessed  ' with 
pride  the  patriotic  eagerness  and  the  spontaneous"  loyalty 
with  which  her  subjects  in  all  parts  of  her  dominions 
have  come  forward  to  share  in  the  common  defence  of 
imperial  interests.  She  felt  confident  she  should  not 
look  to  them  in  vain  when  she  exhorted  them  to  sustain 
and  renew  their  exertions  until  they  had  brought  the 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  empire'  and  the  as- 
sertion of  its  supremacy  in  South  Africa  to  a  victorious 
conclusion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  speech  severe  attacks  were 
made  in  both  houses  on  the  policy  of  the  government, 
the  chief  critic  being  Lord  Rosebery.  Both  parties  ad- 
vocate the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  differ  as  to  the 
course  thus  far  pursued. 

Tragedy  in  Kentucky. 

The  contest  for  the  governorship  of  Kentucky,  over 
which  serious  trouble  h^  been  feared  for  some  time,  re- 


sulted in  a  tragedy  on  January  80.  William  Goebel,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  walking  up  the 
path  to  the  capitol  in  which  the  Rrepublican  governor, 
Taylor,  has  his  office,  when  some  one  in  the  building 
fired  from  a  window  several  shots,  one  of  which  inflicted 
a  mortal  wound.  A  man  was  arrested  charged  with  the 
crime.  The  Republicans  denounce  the  shooting  ;  all  the 
Kentucky  troops  were  called  out. 

The  Successor  of  President  Diaz. 

The  appointment  of  General  Bernardo  Reyes  as  Mexi- 
can minister  of  war  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan 
long  entertained  by  President  Diaz  of  providing  for  the 
succession  and  himself  retiring  from  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  While  Limantour  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  rer 
public's  financial  genius,  and  Mariscal  commands  confidence 
in  the  foreign  affairs  department,  Reyes  is  considered  to 
have  more  executive  ability.  For  a  long  time  Diaz  has 
wished  to  retire,  and  it  is  said  that  as  soon  as  he  gets 
affairs  in  shape  he  will  make  a  foreign  tour. 

Violations  of  the  Exclusion  Act. 

The  trial  has  begun  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  of  seventv-four 
Chinese  who  have  been  in  jail  there  for  some  time  charged 
with  violation  of  the  exclusion  act.  It  seems  that  many 
Chinese  come  by  the  way  of  Canada  and  are  smuggled  over 
_the  border.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  plot  has  been  re- 
vealed by  which  the  Mongolians  who  return  to  their 
native  country  permanently  sell  their  passports,  and  by 
substitution  of  photographs  many  are  able  to  come  into 
the  country  contrary  to  law. 

Our  Trade  With  Asia  Growing. 

A  report  on  our  Asiatic  trade  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  great  development  of  our  commerce  with  China 
and  Japan  during  the  past  ten  years.  Our  exports  have 
gained  256  per  cent,  and  our  imports  36  per  cent,  in 
that  time.  Our  exports  to  the  countries  mentioned  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  cotton,  cotton  goods,  kerosene  oil,  wheat 
flour,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Aside  from 
these  five  classes  the  chief  exports  have  been  paper,  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  leather,  lubricating  oils,  lumber,  and  scien- 
tific apparatus.  Silk  and  tea  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
imports. 

A  New  Alaskan  Route. 

Captain  W.  R.  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the  Cop- 
per river  exploring  expedition  last  season,  has  just  made 
a  report  to  the  war  department.  The  chief  topic  treated 
is  the  laying  out  of  the  great  trans- Alaskan  military 
route  from  Port  Valdez,  Alaska,  to  Port  Egbert^  on  the 
Yukon.  While  engaged  in  this  work  the  officer  was 
charged  to  take  note  of  the  military  resources  of  the 
countiy,  of  its  adaptability  for  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  and  the  fuel  and  food  products  for  man  and  ani- 
mal. 

Captain  Abercrombie  says  that  the  proximity  of  tie  and 
bridge  timber  and  the  absence  of  any  difficult  engineer- 
ing features  would  render  the  building  of  a  railroad  a 
comparatively  easy  problem.  At  the  same  time  the  fu- 
ture of  such  a  railroad  would  be  good,  owing  to  heavy 
veins  of  mineral  deposits.  He  found  the  utmost  destitu- 
tion in  the  Copper  river  country ;  hundreds  of  people 
were  dying  of  starvation  and  scurvy. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  already  planning  to 
celebrate  the  millennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  this 
noted  king  in  1901.  Numerous  literary,  art,  and  scien- 
tific societies,  together  with  EngliEh  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  will  take  part  in  the  celebration.  He 
was  born  in  the  Berkshire  district  in  849  and  became 
king  of  Wessex  in  871.  He  was  a  soldier,  an  orator,  a 
lawyer,  an  architect,  a  lover  of  learning,  doing  much  to 
preserve  ancient  manuscripts.  A  monument  will  be 
erected  at  his  burial  place  in  Winchester  as  part  of  the 
memorial  service. 
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Chicago  Text-Book  Committee  Complete. 

The  committee  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education,  which  is 
to  look  into  the  advisability  of  municipal  publishing,  is  now 
ready  to  work.  Miss  Catherine  Goggin  has  been  appointed  a 
member,  as  a  representative  of  the  grammar  grades.    She  is 


Asst.  Supt.  W.  W.  Speer,  Chicago. 
Author  of  the  well-known  Speer  Method  of  Arithmetic. 

the  seventh  member  of  the  commission.  The  others  are  Trus- 
tees Meier,  Loesch,  and  Stolz,  bupt.  Andrevvs,  District  Supt. 
Speer,  and  PriL.  Norton.  The  committee  will  report  upon  the 
practicability  of  the  board's  publishing  its  own  books  or  of 
letting  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  subject  will  be 
investigated  thoroly. 

Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance. 

Hanover,  N.  H. — The  new  department  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, which  is  established  under  the  terms  of  a  donation  of 
j^3oo,ooo  from  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  undertake  to  train  men  of 
practical  affairs.  It  will  be  in  effect  a  school  for  higher  com- 
mercial education.  The  courses  offered  presuppose  a  good 
knowledge  of  history  and  modern  languages,  including  Eng- 
lish and  elementary  political  science.  The  curriculum  of  the 
school  will  be  designed  with  special  reference  to  modern  his- 
tory, including  recent  diplomacy,  the  laws  of  property  and 
contracts,  the  management  of  trust  funds  and  investments, 
methods  of  corporate  and  municipal  administration  and  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  civil  and  consular  service. 

President  Tucker  says  that  it  is  not  intended  to  compete 
with  the  ordinary  business  school,  but  to  prepare  men  who  will 
carrv  into  business  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  college 
graduate. 

Teachers'  Meeting  at  Brookline. 

The  January  monthly  meeting  of  the  Brookline  teachers  was 
unusually  interesting  from  the  announcement  of  Supt.  Dutton's 
resignation  and  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  F.  S.Marvin,  in- 
spector of  her  majesty's  schools  in  East  London.  Head- 
master Sanford,  of  the  Brookline  high  s.hool,gave  voice  t« 
the  feelings  of  the  teachers  in  an  eloquent  expression  of  regret 
at  the  loss  of  Supt.  Dutton. 

Mr.  Marvin  spoke  brieflv  upon  his  plans  for  traveling  and 
studying  different  methods  of  school  work.  He  stated  that 
aliho  he  had  landed  at  Boston  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
already  seen  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  superiority  of 
American  schools.  He  had  noted  in  the  schools  of  Brookline 
and  other  places  the  three  marks  of  a  good  school:  first  com- 
prehensiveness of  scope;  second,  unity  of  design;  third,  an 
ethical  end. 

Sabbatical  Year  for  Normal  Schools. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Twentieth  Century  club 
of  Boston  entertained  a  large  number  of  normal  school  people 
at  its  last  meeting  on  Jan.  23.  The  immediate  occasion  was  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard,  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sabbatical  year, — an  arrangement  by  which  Har- 
vard professors  are  allowed  every  seventh  year  for  study 
abroad.  Such  an  arrangement  Prof.  Davis  believes  to  be  very 
much  needed  in  normal  schools  where  the  tendency  toward 
narrowness  and  provincialism  has  constantly  to  be  combated. 

Representatives  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  of  all 
the  state  normal  schools  were  present, — among  others  Hon. 
F.  A.  Hill;  Mr.  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater;  Mr.  Henry 
Wittemore,  of  Framingham ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwip,  of  Hyannii ; 


Mr.  W.  P.  Beckwith,  of  Salem;  Mr.  F:  F.  Cobum,  of  LowcU. 
There  was  an  informal  reception  after  the  lecture,  Miss 
Gertrude  Edmund,  of  Lowell,  presiding. 

Changes  in  Apprenticeship  System. 

Worcester,  Mass.— Some  important  changes  in  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  at  the  Worcester  state  normal  school  are 
announced.  Formerly  pupils  of  the  school  were  expected  to 
assist  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  for  six  months.  That 
term  has  now  been  prolonged  to  a  year  It  is  believed  that 
the  Worcester  stvdents  have  opportuaities  which  are  allowed 
nowhere  else  in  the  country.  For  instance,  many  of  them  are 
now  doing  duty  in  Memorial  hospital,  where  they  give  instruc- 
tion to  convalescent  children.  The  appentices  are  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  hospital  authorities.  Then,  too,  pupils 
have  been  sent  to  the  truant  school  at  Oakdale,  where  tney 
meet  with  quite  different  children.  They  go  out  in  pairs,  each 
pair  serving  for  a  fortnight.  The  carJare  is  paid  by  Supt. 
Johnson,  of  the  truant  school. 

Unveiling  of  Sheldon  Statue. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  statue  erected  to  Edward  Austin 
Sheldon  by  school  children  of  New  York  state  was  unveiled 
on  January  11,  by  Gov.  Roosevelt.  It  stands  at  the  loot  of 
the  senate  staircase  in  the  capitol.  The  exercises  consisted 
of  a  presentation  address  by  State  Supt.  Skinner,  an  address 
by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  Oswego  by  Prin.  Isaac  B.  Poucher,  and  of 
remarks  on  behalf  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  by  Dr.  W. 
J.  Milne.    The  statue  is  the  work  of  John  Francis  Brines. 

Secretary  Hill's  Report. 

The  Massachusetts  report,  coreringthe  school  year  1898-9^, 
of  the  state  bpard  of  education,  has  been  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature. It  shows  an  increase  of  270  in  the  number  of  schools 
of  the  state  and  an  increase  of  iq.836  in  the  number  of  persons 
in  attendance  upon  the  public  scnools. 

The  cost  of  schooling  per  pupil  as  determined  by  expenses 
exclusive  of  buildings,  was  I25.63— an  increase  from  the  pre- 
cedinse  year  of  forty-one  cents ;  as  determintd  by  the  expenses 
inclusive  of  buildings,  I34.85— a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  forty-four  cents.  In  general  the  distribution  of  the 
school  burdens  among  the  towns  of  the  ftate  is  said  to  be  very 
uneven,  being  as  oppressively  heavy  for  some  towns  as  it  is 
conspicuously  light  tor  others. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  168  superintendents  of  schools 
with  an  average  salary  of  11,761.  One  is  paid  l4,20o,  three  are 
paid  ^,000,  eleven  are  paid  less  than  |i,ooo. 

The  board  asks  for  l3,ooo  for  state  institutes  and  recommecds 
the  repeal  of  the  restriction  limiting  the  expenditure  for  a 
single  state  institute  to  I350.  It  does  not  need  half  that 
amount  for  the  usual  one-day  institute ;  it  needs  double  that 
amount  for  a  long  summer  institute. 

Unsanitary  Wollaston  School-House. 

QuiNCY,  Mass. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Wollaston 
school  building,  as  well  as  the  system  of  ventilation  in  use,  has 
been  the  source  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  parents. 
The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Quincy 
city  council,  who  late  last  year  made  an  appropriation  to  re- 
plumb  the  building  and  connect  it  with  the  public  sewer.  This 
IS  now  being  done  but  the  citizens  of  Wollaston  are  not  satis- 
fied. They  think  that  the  ventilation  ought  also  to  be  looked 
after.    A  petition  complaining  of  the  building  has  recently 


Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington*  D.  C. 
See  article  on  Washington  schools,  page  119. 
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been  sent  to  the  state  police.  As  a  result  Inspector  Moore  has 
visited  the  building  and  made  an  inspection.  The  school  com- 
mittee has  received  a  notice  demanding  that  better  and  ad- 
ditional means  of  ventilation  by  means  of  brick  or  metallic 
flues  or  ducts  be  provided,  aided  by  heat  or  mechanical  pro- 
vision for  supplying  to  each  person  accommodated  at  least 
thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  properly  warmed  fresh  air. 

School  Book  Fight  On. 

Jackson,  Miss.— A  spirited  contest  is  being  waged  in  the 
Mississippi  state  legislature  over  the  tax  bill  which  provides 
for  uniform  text-books  for  the  state.  The  American  Book 
Company,  which  has  contracts  to  furnish  text-books  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  is  resisting  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill.  Aside  from  financial  reasons  the  American 
Book  Company  claims  that  it  is  better  for  the  state  to  be  left 
open  to  generail  competition. 

University  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

Austin,  Tex. — The  third  annual  session  of  the  summer 
school  and  the  summer  normal  of  the  University  of  Texas  will 
be  held  in  the  university  buildings  from  June  5  to  July  21,  in- 
clusive. These  schools  are  for  two  classes  of  students  :  those 
desiring  to  take  up  regular  courses  that  will  count  toward  uni- 
versity degrees ;  students  who  desire  to  obtain  first  grade,  or 
permanent  teachers'  certificates. 

During  the  past  summer  successful  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  university  buildings,  enrolling  each  year  more 
than  200  students.  The  plan  of  the  summer  session  is  in  line 
with  those  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  East,  and  gives 
progressive  teachers  and  ambitious  students  the  opportunity 
of  securing  university  instruction  at  a  small  cost,  without  leav- 
ing the  state  during  the  leisure  season. 

An  Excess  of  Teachers. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Supt.  H.  A.  Wise  has  reported  that  there 
are  too  many  teachers  in  the  Baltimore  schools.  According  to 
his  calculation  the  actual  surplus  is  foFty-one.  The  report  pro- 
voked lively  discussion  in  the  school  board,  where  the  subject 
was  finally  turned  over  to  a  committee  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Wise  explains  the  presence  of  unnecessary  teachers  in 
the  system  by  the  fact  that  all  estimates  are  based  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  schoel  year  when  the 
attendance  is  abnormallv  large.  He  believes  that  the  May  or 
June  attendance  should  be  made  the  basis. 

Art  and  Tubing. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Art  Teachers^  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  on  Jan.  27.  Mr.  Albert  H.  Mun 
sell,  president  of  the  association,  occupied  the  chair.  There 
were  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  George  S.  Kellogg,  of  Teachers' 
college,  Columbia  university,  and  Miss  Ethel  Puffer,  ot  the 
psychological  laboratory  of  Radcliffe  college. 

Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  on  *'  The  Museum  as  a  Factor  in  Higher 
Education."  He  stated,  that  the  museum  is  distinctly  a  pro- 
duct of  this  century,  for  altho  the  British  museum  was  f  unded 
ii^  I753f  it  attained  no  importance  until  it  was  moved  from 
Montague  House  to  its  present  quarters.  The  two  chief  mus- 
eums of  America,  those  of  New  York  and  Boston,  are  only 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  while  the  Art  institute  of  Chicago 
is  in  great  measure  the  outgrowth  of  the  World's  fair  in 

1893. 

Mr.  Kellogg  especially  commended  the  use  of  photographs 
in  schools.  The  best  way  to  get  people  to  visit  museums  for 
purposes  of  study  is  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  the  museum  thru  photographs. 

Foul  Air  in  Schools. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  public  school  buildings  of  this  city 
are  being  inspected  with  reference  to  ventilation.  Inspector 
John  C.  Eichner  reports  that  the  whole  trouble  comes  from  in- 
adequate air  space.  A  person  employed  in  a  sweat  shop  must 
by  law  have  400  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space ;  a  cow  in  a  dairv 
barn  is  required  to  have  500  cubic  feet.  Yet  there  are  school- 
rooms in  trie  city  of  Baltimore  in  which  there  are  less  than 
seventy  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  child  ! 

The  result  is  that  when  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  gets  into 
a  building  it  spreads  like  fire.  The  practice  of  hanging  wraps 
on  the  walls  of  the  school-room  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of  in- 
fection. 

Reception  to  Northern  Educators. 

Columbus,  Ga. — A  great  reception  was  held  on  Jan.  13,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund ;  Prof. 
Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Peabody,  a  New  York  banker.  These  gentlemen  were  down 
to  visit  the  Tuskegee  Industrial  institute.  Incidentally  they 
stopped  ofiE  at  Columbus  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  G.  Gunby 
Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Dr.  Curry  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  value  of  industrial 
education,  making  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  South, 
where  labor  has  still  to  be  efficientiy  organized.  He  made  a 
point  of  the  special  value  in  the  South  of  the  education  that 
teaches  men  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before. 


Chicago  Notes* 


Prof.  George  W.  Patterson,  of  the  physics  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  will  give  an  address  en  the  subject 
of  **  Liquid  Air  '*  in  Chicago  Saturday,  February  3,  before  the 
Northwestern  Alumni  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  board  of  education  has  decided  to  insist  that  the  Na- 
tional Surety  Companv  shall  pay  in  full  former  Secretaiy 
Graham's  shortage.  The  company  bonded  him  for  the  full 
amount  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  pay  it.  The  fact  that  he  was  also  bonded  in  another 
company  wnich  is  now  in  the  handsof  a  receiver  does  not  alter 
the  status  of  the  Surety  Company's  obligation. 

Against  Reductions. 

The  school  board  did  not,  at  its  meeting  on  Tan.  24,  take 
any  action  upon  the  salary  question.  Unomcially,  however. 
President  Harris  has  declared  himself  against  any  reduction 
of  the  salaries.  Since  it  is  evident  that  the  board  must  get  on 
with  less  money,  he  would  favor  closing  the  high  schools  for  a 
time  and  maintaining  the  elementary  schools  with  their  400,000 
pupils. 

In  this  view  Mr.  Harris  is  supported  by  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. Miss  Margaret  Haley  and  Miss  Catherine  Goggin, 
who  represent  the  federation  here  said  that  they  should  take 
stand  in  favor  of  shortening  the  term  for  reasons  of  economy 
rather  than  of  cutting  the  nominal  salary  of  the  teachers,  ft 
wi  1  pay  the  teacher  better  to  suffer  the  loss  of  one  month's 
work  and  wage  than  to  have  the  scale  of  wages  cut  down. 
Once  a  person  has  been  compelled  to  work  at  a  lower  salary 
it  is  bard  to  convince  his  employer  that  he  deserves  a  higher. 

.Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Fish. 

A  few  personal  items  about  the  late  D.  W.  Fish,  whose  death 
was  noticed  in  The  School  Journal  of  Sept.  16,  may  be  in- 
teresting. He  was  very  much  of  an  American,  a  characteristic 
son  of  the  soil  who  rose  by  his  own  efforts  to  an  honored  place 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs.  A  native  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  in  1820,  he  worked  on  the  farm  and  went  to 
the  district  school  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  A  few 
months  at  Fairfield  academy  and  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
seminary  prepared  him  to  enter  the  junior  year  of  any  of  the 
leading  colleges,  but  lack  of  means  prevented  his  going.  He 
began  to  teach  and  in  his  calling  met  with  g^reat  success  untU 
1852  when  he  was  called  to  New  York  to  enter  the  employ  o£ 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  that  fins 
until  the  panic  of  1857  when  he  was  thrown  out  of  employment. 
During  his  stay  with  the  Barnes  firm,  he  assisted  Prof.  Davies 
in  the  revision  of  his  well-known  mathematical  series.  Later  he 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  "  Robinson's  Progressive  Series 
of  Arithmetics,"  ^a  series  for  which  he  was  mainly  responsible 
since  Prof.  Robinson,  who  was  an  invalid,  wrote  very  little  and 
did  not  live  to  see  any  of  his  books  in  print. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Fish  was  with  Ivison,  Blakeman 
&  Company,  all  the  time  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  revision 
of  mathematical  textbooks.  The  last  series  he  brought  out- 
Fish's  Arithmetics,  Nos.  i  and  2— was  the  only  ooe  that  bore  his 
name. 

After  1883  Mr.  Fish  lived  in  honorable  retirement  in  Roches- 
ter. He  had  from  bis  labors  gained  a  competence.  His  dear- 
est friends  were  professors  in  Rochester  university,  and  the  last 
years  ot  his  life  were  of  almost  unclouded  happiness. 


Miss  Margaret  Sutherland,  Principal  of  the  Teachers*  Training 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Frank  A.  Hill,  Ma>j-achusetts. 


T.  B.  Stockwell,  Rhode  Island. 


Charles  D.  Hine,  Connecticut. 


W.  W.  Stetson,  Maine. 


Channing  Folsom,  New  Hampshire. 


Mason  S.  Stone,  Vermont. 


New  England  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

Another  Delay  Possible. 

At  last  the  December  salaries  have  been  paid.  On  Monday, 
Jan.  a;},  the  long  delayed  payments  were  made.  The  estimate 
of  the  mcreases  under  the  Ahearn  law  in  Brooklyn  aggregate 
^^292,123.36.  The  increases  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  amount 
to  l53o»7oi.78. 

The  questisn  thai  is  now  agitating  those  interested  is  whether 
any  such  delay  will  occur  in  settling  up  the  January  accounts. 
Already  Supt  H.  W.  Maxwell  has  written  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation warning  them  of  the  probable  results  of  their  failure  to 
apportion  the  school  fund.  He  believes  that  the  controller 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  any  payments  from  the  general  school 
fund  until  it  has  been  reapportioned. 

The  board  meantime  is  waiting  for  legislation  regarding  the 
general  fund. 

Practical  Bookkeeping. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Stitt,  of  Public  School  No.  89,  is  trying  to  make 
the  study  of  bookkeeping  in  his  school  less  perfunctory  than  it 
generally  is.  He  has  sent  a  circular  to  a  number  of  prominent 
business  houses  asking  for  problems  of  the  kind  that  they 
actually  have  had  to  deal  with.  He  also  wants,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  solution  that  the  bookkeepers  have  applied. 
The  whole  aim,  of  course,  is  to  make  the  bookkeeping  practice 
of  the  school  tally  with  that  of  business. 

This  plan  has  the  cordial  support  of  Pres.  J.  J.  Little,  of  the 
Manhattan  school  board,  of  Commissioners  Kittel  and  O'Brien, 
and  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  and  John  Wanamaker. 

February  Graduations. 
Semi-annual  graduation  exercises  took  place  at  a  number  of 


Supt.  Edward  G.  Ward, 
Of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

public  schools  of  the  city  during  the  past  week.  Many  of  them 
were  attended  by  prominent  citizens. 

At  Public  Scnool  No.  77,  for  instance,  there  was  a  large 
audience.  Mr.  Louis  P.  Bach,  chairman  of  the  board  of  in- 
spectors, presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Commodore  El- 
bridge  T.  Gerry ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bitting,  of  the  Mount  Morris  Bap- 
tist church ;  Nlrs.  C.  L.  Magnus,  inspector  of  the  twenty-fifth 
district;  Edward  White  Gaillard,  of  the  Webster  library. 

Again  at  Public  School  No.  6  there  was  an  interesting  pro- 
gram, in  which  figured  Dr.  A.  P.  Marble,  Rev.  Dr.  Flagg,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnston. 

Co-equal  With  Columbia. 

President  Low  announces  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  put 
Barnard  college  on  a  precisely  equal  footing  with  Columbia. 
Each  will  have  the  same  rank  in  the  university  system  and  the 
degrees  will  be  of  the  same  value.  Women  will  nenceforth  be 
given  the  degree  as  graduates  of  Columbia. 

Lessons  for  Teachers  in  Geology. 

The  work  of  the  Teachers'  School  of  Science  will  this  winter 
center  about  the  subject  of  geology.  The  first  three  lessons,  of 
which  one  has  already  been  given,  will  be  devoted  to  an  indoor 
study  of  the  thirty  commonest  minerals.  After  that  field  ex- 
cursions will  be  made.  Prof.  Barton,  who  has  the  class  in 
charge,  believes  that  the  teachers  will  find  the  course  very 
profitable. 


School  of  Pedagogy. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Judd  lectured  last  Tuesday  before  the'Uni- 
versity  club,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  "  The  Psychological^Sig 
nificance  of  Illusions.'* 

Miss  Hannah  W.  Demilt,  Pd  D.,  1895,  and  Miss  Lizzie  *£. 
Rector,  Pd.  D.,  1895,  have  recently  been  appointed  principals 


Supt*  Edward  L.  Stevens, 
Of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 

of  public  schools  Nos.  136  and  104,  respc cti vely .'  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  >-*"   ^       y^ 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  the  Doctors  ot  Pedago^^ 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis,  Saturday  evening,  January  27 
The  following  speakers  responded  to  toasts:— Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken,  of  the  university.  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  president  of 
the  normal  college.  Col.  Alexander  P.  Ketchum,  Dean  Edward 
R.  Shaw,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Merwin^of 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  John  Dwyer. 

Dr.  Edwin  Lewis  Stephens  has  just  received  appomtment 
bv  the  governor  of  the  state  and  the  board  of  trustees,  as  pres- 
iaent  of  the  new  Southwest  Louisiana  State  Industrial  school. 
This  institution  has  been  lately  established  bv  statute,  and  will 
be  located  at  Lafayette,  La.  PresideLt  Stephens  is  devotisg 
the  present  time  to  a  special  tour  in  the  North  and  East,  visit- 
ing, in  company  with  an  architect,  the  best  manual  trainine, 
technical  and  industrial  schools,  to  secure  suggestions  towards 
preparing  the  plans  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  for  the 
course  ot  study  to  be  put  into  operation  next  October.  Presi- 
dent Stephens  was  graduated  from  the  [Louisiana  state  u  Di- 


li. Brewster  Willis,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  School  Boards. 

versity  in  1892,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  1890  he  was 
graduated  from  New  York  university,  receiving  upon  his  com- 
pletion of  the  professional  course  in  pedagogy,  the  degree  of 
Pd.  D.  At  the  annual  dinner  President  Stephens  gave  a  spir- 
ited account  of  recent  educational  progress  m  the  South. 
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The  Legiilation  Ootlook. 

Another  organization  that  is  discussing  proposed  educational 
bills  with  a  view  to  influencing  legislation  is  the  Catholic  club. 
£x- Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  who  is  a  i>rominent  member,  is  him- 
self supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Chairman 
Lincoln,  of  the  statutorv  revision  commission ;  but  the  attitude 
of  the  club  has  not  yet  been  shown. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  regents,  believes  that  the  proposed 
scheme  for  unification  will  not  be  passed  this  year,  for  the 
reason  that  if  it  gets  thru  the  legislature  Gov.  Roosevelt  will 
veto  it.  He  makes  the  assertion  that  the  whole  demand  for 
unification,  now  that  there  is  harmony  between  the  two  depart- 
ments, comes  from  those  people  who  want  to  create  salaried 
positions  for  themselves. 


Home  Study, 

"  The  Relation  of  Home  Study  to  Recitation  "  was  the  topic 
for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Educational 
Council  held  Jan.  to.  Prin.  T.  O.  Baker,  of  the  Yonkers  high 
school,  opened  the  discussion. 

Prin.  Baker  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  eight  years  are 
too  many  to  devote  to  preparation  for  the  high  school  course. 
The  work  done  in  the  grades  covers  reading,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  wiUi  drawing  and  other  incidental  studies. 
These  subjects,  in  the  sfieaker's  opinion,  can  be  mastered  in 
six  years  if  pupils  are  taught  how  to  study.  As  the  course  is 
to  day  it  is  only  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  young 
who  are  graduated :  the  older  ones  do  not.  The  average  age 
of  the  fi:raduating  class  of  Yonkers  high  school  last  year  was 
but  two  years  higher  than  that  of  the  lowest  class. 

As  to  home  study,  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  school  life 
there  should  be  none.  In  the  third  year,  pupils  should  study 
at  home  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  a  day,  in  the  fourth 
year  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  the  seveDth  and  eighth  from  forty 
to  eighty  minutes.  In  the  high  school  at  least  one-half  of  the 
preparation  should  be  made  at  home. 


Mr.  Baker  is  of  the  opinion  that  pupils  shoukl  not  be  allowed 
to  study  arithmetic  at  home.  Composition  work  is  preferably 
done  at  school.  The  best  studies  for  home  preparation  are 
reading  and  geography.  ,      .      ,   ..       ;^ 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chancellor  was  unavoidably  detained  from!  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting,  but  in  his  absence  a  most  interesting 
letter  was  read  by  the  secretary,  which  was  published  in  The 
S  CHOOL  Journal  last  week.  ^  ^    „     ,.    u-        i. 

The  general  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Barbite,  who 
said  that  one  great  difiiculty  is  that  teachers  do  too  much  for 
pupils  in  their  anxiety  to  get  them  thru  the  various  grades.  As 
a  result  the  boys  aad  girls  have  a  hard  time  on  entering  the 
high  school.  But  as  school  is  simply  a  preparation  for  life, 
where  the  boy  must  depend  upon  himself,  he  should  be  given 
home  study  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

Supt.  Joyce  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  should  not  be 
less  than  ei^ht  years.  More  often  pupils  are  being  crammed 
than  otherwise.  ,  ^ 

The  plan  employed  by  Prin.  D.  A.  Preston,of  Brooklyn,  is  as 
lows:  He  tells  parents  that  the  matter  of  home  study  rests  with 
them.  If  they  wish  their  children  to  hurry  thru  school  he  is, 
ready  to  help  them.  If  pupils  have  plenty  of  time  and  parents 
wish  them  to  study  music  or  other  special  branches,  he  is  will- 
ing to  let  the  children  take  the  course  as  slowly  as  they  please. 

Supt.  Shear  believes  in  the  six-year  plan  for  such  pupils  as 
are  able  to  do  the  work  in  that  time.  The  matter  is  arranged 
in  White  Plains  by  a  careful  system  of  grading.  The  half- 
year  system  is  employed  and  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready. 

Supt.  Young  said  that  the  high  school  was  not  for  the  bright 
pupil  alone,  but  for  those  of  ordinary  ability.  •*  Have  we  a 
moral  right,"  he  said,  "  to  sacrifice  the  mass  of  our  children 
for  the  sake  of  the  bright  ?  "  As  regards  home  study,  effective 
work  in  many  homes  is  an  impossibility.  Many  a  pupil  has  to 
do  his  studying  in  the  room  with  the  whole  family.  The  sreat 
demand  i&  for  an  atmosphere  which  helps  the  child  to  think 
and  do  something  in  school,  in  fact,  not  too  manjr  studies. 

Supt.  Davey  acquiesced  in  the  belief  that  children  should 
do  considerable  studying  at  home  if  they  are  to  get  over  the 
ground  which  they  are  expected  to  cover  in  a  certain  specified 
time. 


(4  to  8  timeB  thii  size). 


ONE  CENT  EACH 


FOR  25  OR  MORE. 


1500  SUBJECTS 

The  Holiday  rush  is  over.  We  are  prepared  to  five  prompt  attention 
to  your  orders.  Are  you  bringing  beauty  and  gla&ess  into  the  lives  of 
your  pupils  through  the  use  of 

T^  PERRY  PICTURES 


FOR  50  CENTS    ' 

ou  can  TruiBform 
our  dofaooUBoom. 

Send  60  Cents  for  ten  of  the 

Perry  Pichires»  Extra  Size 

and  hang  uiem  oponfhe  lodlB 
of  yonr  school-room.    Iota  pa- 
pils  will  enjoy  them.   They  are 
marrelB  of  beanty. 


These 


ANO£L 


Grade  V.  Madonna  imder  the  Apple  Tree.  Rvbena.  635. 
Grade  VI.  Madonna  of  the  Meyer  Family.  Holbein,  788. 
Grade  VII.  Afisumption.  TUian.  311. 
Grade  Vm.  Angelna.   MiUet.   509. 


If  you  have  not  taken  up  the  Study  of  Pictures,  February  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  begin, 
picturea  are  recommended  for  study  in  February : 
Grade  I.   Baby  Stuart.  VanDyek.^^. 
Grade  n.  Prince  DonBalthazsff.  Vdasqwez.  659. 
Grade  in.  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman.  Rembrandi.71%. 
Grade  IV.  Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Raphael.  324. 

Grade  IX.  Fighting  Temeraire.    Turner,   882. 
Although  our  rules  are  '^No  order  for  less  than  25  pictures,'^  we  will  send  these  nine  pictures,  as  samples,  and  a  catalog,  for  10 
cts.,*during  February.    We  believe  you  cannot  afford  not  to  study  pictures  with  your  children. 

THE  DAYS  WE  CELEBRATE. 

Bent  for  a  S-oent  stamp.  A  list  of  snbjeots  of  piotores  for  each  month 
in  the  year  For  eza  pie,  under  February :  Wasninirton,  Lincoln,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Dickens. 


lis  WasttiBgtnn    rton 
118  Martha  Washing. 
1409  Monnt  Yemon 
UtO  Capitol 
1411  White  Honse 
1419  Washington  Elm 
1418  Washington  Mon- 
ument 

1414  Washington  Cross- 

ing  tilie  Delaware 

1415  Washington  at 
Trenton 

(Washington  and 
La&yette  at  Mt. 
Yemon 
1418B  Washington's 
Headquarters  at 
NewbQrg,N.  Y. 


1416  Washin 


1410C  Washington  Re- 
signing his  Com- 
munion 
1410D  Washington's 
£  q  n  e  atrian 
Statue,  Boston 
46LoweU 
48  His  Home 
47  His  Study 
96  Charles  Pickens 
Feb.  7, 1812;  June  9, 1870 

98  His  Home 

99  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
16  LoB^ellew 

16  His  Birthplaoe 

17  BiM  Home,    Port- 

land 


18  His  Home,  Cam- 

bridge 

19  His  Daughters 

90  His  Armchair 

91  His  Statue,  Port- 

land 
89  Wayside  Inn 
98  Eyangeline 

195  tlncolm 

1419  His  Home 

1490  His  Statue,  Boston 

1491  His  Statue.  Chi- 

cago 
1498  First  Beading  of 
Emancipation 
Proclamation 


8en4  88  cents  for  the  88  pictures  in  the  February  Set.    Do  not  wait  but 
order  these  pictures  at  once. 


Send  9-oent  stamp  for  Catalog,  or  10  cents  for  illustrated  Catalog  con- 
taining ten  full-siae  pictures  and  these  five  oictures  besides,  on  paper 
6  M  by  8  inches :— Washington,  Lincoln,  Longieilow,  Lowell,  Dickens. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES.    EztiaSiM. 

Send  96  cents  for  these  five  extra-size  Perry  Picttires,  on  paper,  10 x  19 
inches .  Baby  Stuart,  The  Chrfst*  St.  Cecilia,  The  Vew  Madeaaaf  Coaat- 
ess  Fotocluu 

THE  PEIU^Y  PICTURES.    SouliSb.. 

On  Paper  about  8  x  8  ^  inches.  For  note-book  use,  etc.  Price :  One- 
half  cent  each  for  BO  or  more,  assorted  asdesired.  No  orders  for  less  than 
60  of  these  pictures.  ItO Subjects.  TtieUiftoj  But^heUiaffivenintheVatoioif. 


THE  PERRY  MAGAZINE 


WILL  AID  YOU  IN  PICTURE  STUDY.  Your  school-; 


ou— 

Anioid,IroneW^,  James  P^Hoi^da^ 

Send  to-day.   Price,  $1.00. 


-your  home— yc 
Lrtides  by  Dr. 


should  have  this  magazine.    Beautifully  illustrated.   Articles  by 
Stanley  Hall,  Sarah  Lo#Be  '         ''  " 

T.  fiailey,  and  others. 


Do  aoi  send  stamps  imlesa  neeessary.   Address 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  17.  MALDEN.  MASS.  ???S?S'AlSi5fefhi??Jo&. 
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_Interestirig*Notes  from  Everywhere. 

^  Wayne,  Mich.— The  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  Wayne  public  schools,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers,  spent  Saturday,  January  ?o,  in  visiting  the  museum 
and  the  art  galleries  ot  the  University  of  Michigan.  They 
numbered  about  fifty.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  the  museum,  where  they  were  made  welcome  by  the  univer- 
sity authorities. 

"•  JOLiET,  III.— An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  is  raging.  The 
school  board  has  been  obliged  to  close  the  Farragut  school  for 
a  few  days.    The  building  will  be  thoroly  fumigated. 

Salem,  Mass.— Principal    Collester,  of  the    Salem    high 

-  school,  has  established  afternoon  sessions  for  the  especial 

benefit  of  those  who  cannot  keep  up  in  their  studies  and  for 

those  who  are  doing  special  work  of  preparation  for  colleges 

or  technical  schools.    The  hours  are  from  three  to  five. 

-^  East  Chicago,  Ind.— Dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  high 
school  building  took  place  on  Feb.  2. 

President  Thwing,  of  Adelbert  college,  is  making  a  tour,  on 
horseback,  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  South,  with  a  view  to 
studying  at  first  hand  the  conditions  of  Southern  education. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Investigation  based  upon  newspaper 
reports  of  cruel  treatment  of  children  at  the  Girls'  Industrial' 
school  has  tended  to  show  that  the  whole  trouble  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  Two  unrulv  girls  were  put  into  separate  rooms, 
whereupon  they  proceeded  to  break  furniture,  tear  up  bed 
linen,  and  finally  made  their  escape. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  catalog  of  the  state  normal  school 
at  Los  Angeles  shows  that  there  are  now  888  students  enrolled. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  T.  Pierce  this  school 
has  gained  a  place  in  size,  in  equipment,  and  in  efficiency,  as 
one  of  the  leading  professional  schools  of  the  country. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  board  of  health  is  highly  displeased 
with  the  recent  action  of  the  bpard  of  education  concerning 
the  vaccination  question.  Hitherto  vaccination  amone  school 
children  has  been  compulsory ;  in  future  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired is  a  statement  from  the  parents  that  the  child  has  been 
vaccinated.  Health  Commissioner  Starkho£E  feels  certain  that 
many  parents  will  deliberately  lie  to  keep  their  children  from 
being  vaccinated.  He  holds  that  with  small-pox  raging  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Arkansas  such  action  is  almost  suicidal. 


Austin,  Tex.— University  hall,  the  dormitory  for  men  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students.  It  is  largely  the  gift  of  Col.  Geo.  W.  Brackenridgc, 
of  San  Antonio,  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  cost, 
completed,  more  than  $<o,ooo.  It  will  accommodate  almost 
two  nundred  roomers.  The  dining  rooms  are  large  enough  to 
seat  that  number  at  one  time.  The  hall  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  price  of  student  board. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.— The  appearance  of  diphtheria  in  the 
schools  of  this  town  is  generally  attributed  to  defective  plumb- 
ing.   Already  one  school  has  been  closed. 

The  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  is  the  largest  ever  issued  by 
the  association  and  includes  all  papers  and  discussions  of  the 
general  sessions  and  of  the  sixteen  departments  of  the  associ- 
ation at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  together  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Columbus*  meeting  ot  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, the  special  report  of  the  committte  on  college  en- 
trance requirements,  the  special  report  of  the  committee  on 
normal  schools  and  the  special  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
relations  of  public  libraries  to  public  schools.  It  contains  in 
all  1,258  pages.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
two  dollars,  until  the  surplus  stock  of  500  copies  is  exhausted. 
Remittance  should  be  made  to  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary 
N.  £.  A.,  Winona,  Minn.  When  personal  checks  are  sent, 
fifteen  cents  should  be  added  for  expense  of  collection. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.— Prof.  James  A.  Eldon.  a  teacher  in  the 
Central  state  normal  school,  died  Jan.  26  ot  abscesses  in  the 
brain.  He  was  a  native  of  Adams  county,  was  thirty-two 
years  old  and  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  college,  class  of  '96. 

George  W.  Wright,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Staten 
Island  and  for  many  years  a  school  teacher,  died  on  Jan.  22  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  was  for  several  years 
school  tax  collector. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.— The  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  Cape 
May  County  Teachers*  Association  took  place  on  Jan,  20  at 
Dennisville.  Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  H.  B.  Glad- 
felter,  of  Woodbine,  upon  "The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Geography,"  by  Miss  FinkelsteiUj-of  Woodbine,  upon  "  Kinder 
garten  Devices  in  Ungraded  Schools,"  by  Prin.  T.  R.  Fretz, 
of  Ocean  City,  upon  "  The  Friday  Afternoon  Program."  "  The 
Rational  Method  of  Reading "  was  presented  by  Miss  Ver- 
linden,  of  Philadelphia. 


Successful  School  Books. 


THE  LATEST  TEXT-BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY 

ELEMENTARY  CHEmSTRY.    By  Albert  L.Arey,  C.E.,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  High  SchooL    i2mo.    Cloth.    Price,  90c. 

gOMB  LsADnio  Featitbbs  :— Thoroiifirhly  Practical.  A  Laboratory  MahhaI  and  a  Claasroom  Book.  Simple  Apparatne  Beqnired.  'Recent  DisooTeries 
in  the  Science  Given.  Adapted  to  the  Needs  of>the  Average  High  School.  Meets  Fnlly  Admiflsion  Requirements  to  any  Ck>llege  or  Sdentiflc  School. 
Ample  Provision  for  Review  Work.  Covers  Folly  the  Syllabus  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  An  increased  Edncative 
Value  from  this.  Presentation. 


Lewis's  First  Manual 

of  English  Composition 

designed  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  grade  and  the  lower 
high  school  grades.  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D., 
Author  of  "A  First  Book  in  Writing  English."  i2mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  |o.6o. 


Carpenter's  Elements  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition 

First  Hish  School  Course.  By  George  R.  Carpenter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia 
University.    i2mo.    Cloth.    Price,  |(o.6o. 


HI5T0RY  OF  ENGLAND 


For  Hish  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Katharine  Coman,  VhJ^.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Wellesley  College,  and  Elizabeth 
Kimball  Kendall,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Wellesley  College.  Thirty-one  maps.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  illustrations.    Sources.    List  of  important  events.    Marginal  notes.    Tables.    8vo.    Price,  |i. 25. 

GoirrENTS :— Chapter  L  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  British  Isles.— Chapter  n  Sace  Elements  of  the  Enslish  Nation.— Chapter  m.  Foreign  Bvle. 
— Chapter  lY.  The  Fusion  of  Races.— Chapter  Y.  The  Stmggle  for  the  Charter.— Chapter  YE.  TheBiseof  the  Commons.— Chapter  YIL  Dynastic 
Wars.— Chapter  Yin.  The  Tndors  and  the  Beformation.— Chapter  IX.  England  of  the  Tadors.-ChaptevX.  The  Puritan  Bevolntion.— Chapter 
XI.  The  Bestoration  and  the  Bevolntion.— Chapter  XII.  Parties  and  Party  OoTemment.- Chapter  XTTT.  Colonial  Expansion.— Chapter  XIY. 
The  Growth  of  Democracy.— Chapter  XY.    The  Industrial  Bevolntion.— Chapter  XYL    The  British  Empire. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Edward  Channing,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  With  suggestions  to  teachers  by  Anna  Boynton 
Thompson,  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass,    8vo.    Half  leather.    Price,  I1.40. 

This  work  is  intended  for  use  in  classes  in  high  schools  and  academies  where,  the  facts  and  dates  of  American  history  having  heen  learned  in  the 
more  elementary  grades,  it  is  wished  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitutional,  the  political,  and  the  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  period  since  the  heginning  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  separation  from  the  British  Empire  and  the  formation 
of  a  republican  government  under  the  constitution. 
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JSotes  of  JVew  Boohs. 


Elementary  Agtronomy,  is  a  beginner's  text-book^by  Edward  S. 
Holden.  This  book  is  condensed  from  two  volumes  previously 
written  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  and  is 
specially  intended  for  pupils  who  are  studying  astronomy  for 
the  first  time.  The  chief  difficulties  which  a  student  has  to  en- 
counter in  studying  this  science,  are  treated  with  great  clear- 
ness, full  explanations  being  given  where  necessary,  and  num- 
erous pictures  and  diagrams  helping  greatly  in  elucidating  the 
text.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  such  topics  as  the  measurement 
of  time,  the  apparent  and  real  motions  of  the  planets,  the 
cause  of  the  seasons,  and  celestial  measurements  of  distance. 
The  definition  of  parallax  in  general  and  of  the  sun  and  stars  in 
particular,  are  specially  lucid,  and  teachers  will  find  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  greatly  simplified  for  beginners. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  solar  system.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Prof.  Holden's  views  on  Mars  differ  somewhat 
from  those  usually  accepted,  for,  in  his  opinion,  "Mars  has,  no 
oceans,  no  lakes,  no  canals,  no  clouds.  Its  general  surface  is 
rather  flat,  altho  a  few  mountain  chains  exist.  It  is  not  a  planet 
like  the  eaxth.  It  is  much  more  like  the  moon.  It  cannot  be 
inhabited  by  beings  like  ourselves."  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  universe  at  large,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted 
to  practical  hints  on  observing.  Tbruout  the  book  there  are 
numerous  tests  the  student  can  himself  apply,  and  in  the  first 
part  there  are  test  questions  of  great  value  both  to  pupil  and 
teacher.  The  illustrations  showing  views  of  a  celestial  globe 
are  excellent,  especially  where  a  globe  cannot  be  obtained. 
Usually  this  is  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  one  who 
has  to  teach  astronomy  without  its  assistance. 

Elementary  Astronomy  will  be  of  value  not  only  in  the  school- 
room, but  for  those  who  are  desirous:  of  studying  astronomy  by 
themselves,  and  the  book  should  find  a  place  in  every  school  and 
student's  library.    (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Mary  Proctor. 

GUderdeeve-Lodge  Latin  Series ;  Eleven  Orations  of  Cicero^ 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by  Robert  W. 
TuBstell,  principal  Norfolk  academy.  Eleven  well-selected 
orations,  representative  of  the  various  types,  are  here  presented 


to  the  student.  It  is  well  that  the  beaten  path  of  Cicero  texts 
has  happily  been  avoided  and  that  the  orations  are  here  pre- 
sented in  a  pedagogical  order.  The  editor  offers  not  only  the 
necessary  linguistic  apparatus,  but  gives  a  careful  study  of 
Cicero's  life  and  a  brief  discussion  of  Roman  institutions,  so  es- 
sential to  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  orations.  In  the 
"  Ninth  Phillipic,"  which  the  author  suggests  for  sight-reading, 
all  long  vowels  are  marked.  One  oration  also,  that  in  favor  of 
the  Manilian  Law,  is  studied  with  reference  to  its  rhetorical 
structure.  (University  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, New  Orleans.    Price,  $1.20.) 

GUdersUeve-Lodge  Latin  Series— Latin  CmnpositUm^hj  Basil 
L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge.  The  authors  divide  their 
work  into  two  parts  and  in  the  first  give  seventy-seven  pages 
of  sentences  which  illustrate  clearly  the  various  forms  of  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  Each  lesson  is  prefixed  by  a  set  of  grammat- 
ical references  which  guide  the  student  in  lus  work.  The 
second  part,  comprising  about  sixty  pages,  consists  of  continu- 
ous exercises.  All  the  material  is  adapted  from  approved  Latin 
writers.  A  summary  of  the  syntactical  references  in  the  notes 
is  appended.  The  book  outlines  sufficient  work  for  a  course  of 
four  years.  (University  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
Boston,  New  Orleans.    Price,  $0.75.) 

Gems  of  literature,  with  a  setting  of  orthography  lists,  make 
up  the  Classic  Speller,  by  James  C.  Pemald.  The  idea  is  ex- 
cellent. While  learning  to  spell  the  words  in  a  selection  from 
Tennyson,  the  children  will  become  acquainted  with  a  bit  of 
noble  literature.  The  classic  writers  employ  just  the  words 
that  everybody  ought  to  be  able  t6  spell  and  to  use,— words  with 
life  and  go  in  them.  The  selections  in  the  book  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  judgment  and  to  have  been  well  arranged. 
Schools  which  have  discarded  formal  instruction  in  spelling 
on  account  of  its  ineffective  tediousness  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider this  book.    (The  Potter  &  Putnam  Company,  New  York.) 

The  fifth  of  a  valuable  series  of  readers  appeltrs  under  the 
'  title  Cyr's  Fifth  Reader.  We  have  looked  over  its  pages  with 
genuine  pleasure ;  the  author  has  collected  the  best  material  from 
the  best  authors.  There  are  432  pages,  numerous  portraits  and 
other  illustrations;  the  selections  embrace  both  prose  and 
poetry  ;  the  printing  is  of  the  highest  order  and  the  binding 


NO  TIHE  LIKE  NW 

Have  you  made  your  arrangements  for  school  stationery 
for  1900?  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  orders.  Paper  is 
going  up  and  the  price  will  be  still  higher. 

We  are  still  making  the  same  standard  grade  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our  catalogue. 


We  rianufacture 

Tablets — Pads — Examination  Papers — ^Thesis  Blanks — Spelling 
Blanks — Composition  Books — Students'  Notes — Shorthand 
Books,  Ac.     Special  goods  made  to  order. 

ACME  STATIONERY  &  PAPER  CO., 

North  9th  Street  and  Wythe  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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strong  and  durable.  Altogether  the  author  has  constructed  a 
volume  that  cannot  please  but  both  teacher  and  pupil ;  scarcely 
any  of  the  selections  but  should  be  committed  to  memory,  so 
well  chosen  are  they.    (Ginn  &  Company.) 

A  Manual  of  Psyehdogy,  by  6.  F.  Stout,  is  a  new  contribution 
to  this  branch  of  science.  The  order  followed  is  that  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  mental  development.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  treat- 
ment to  the  various  subjects,  employing  616  pages.  The  author 
believes  there  is  no  learning  psychology  unless  the  student  '*  live 
himself  into  the  problems  " ;  that  there  must  be  a  real  interest 
in  the  subject ;  especially  must  the  teacher  refuse  to  learn  it 
from  books  ;  the  book  is  to  be  a  guide.  He  illustrates  the  earlier 
stages  of  man's  life  by  reference  to  the  mental  life  of  animals ; 
he  employs  the  mental  condition  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  no  question  but  the  volume  has 
a  positive  value  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  many  that 
have  appeared  on  this  subject.    (Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.) 

FreTuh  Reading  for  Beginners,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
Oscar  Kuhns,  professor  in  Wesleyan  university.  Prof.  Kuhns 
presents  in  his  latest  book  an  admirable  selection  of  short 
stori^  taken  largely  from  the  best  French  writers.  Nine  of 
the  most  popular  French  poems  are  included  in  the  selections. 
The  notes  are  based  upon  idiomatic  peculiarities.  In  addition 
to  the  vocabulary  a  list  of  irregular  verbs  is  appended.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Ehrdes  Deutsehes  SchvJhuek  fuer  Primaerklassen,  by  Robert 
Nix,  superintendent  of  (German  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indianapolis.  Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 
needs  of  primary  classes  in  German  beyond  the  old-fashioned 
readers  substantially  ccfpied  from  readers  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  Grermany.  Prof.  Nix  intends  his  book  primarily  for  pupils 
who  study  (German  as  a  foreign  language,  and  hence  make  the 
object  lesson  the  basis  of  instruction,  altho  gradually  reading 
lessons  are  introduced.  Excellent  illustrations  accompany  each 
lesson  and  present  clearly  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  discussion. 
In  the  first  part,  comprising  one  hundred  six  pages,  the  pupil  is 
not  introduced  to  German  print  and  script  and  thus  a  verysen- 
ous  obstacle  for  the  beginner  is  avoided.  The  second  part  con- 
tains simple  poetry  and  songs  in  addition  to  the  reading  matter. 
The  book  will  certainly  improve  primary  instruction  in  Grerman 


wherever  it  is  intelligently  used. 
Boston.) 


(D.  G.  Heath  &  CV>mpaiiy, 


A  German  Reader,  edited  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary  by 
Waterman  T.  Hewett,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  CJomell  universily.  The  book  under 
consideration  aims  to  furnish  sufficient  reading  matter  to  intro- 
duce students  to  the  study  of  the  classical  writers.  It  contains 
twenty  easy  prose  selections,  forty  choice  poems,  seven  longer 
historical  selections,  Gerstaecker's  "  Auf  der  Eisenbahn,"  Storm's 
"Immensee,"  Benedix's  "  Mueller  als  Suendenbock,"  and  Zech- 
meister's  "  Einer  Muss  Heirathen."  The  editor  has  shown  ex- 
traordinary tact  in  the  selection  of  material  and  the  book  will 
commend  itself  to  many  teachers,  especially  those  whose 
classes  are  not  reorganized  from  term  to  term,  and  who  can 
therefore  ask  their  students  to  buy  so  much  reading  material  at 
once.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  give  evidence  of  careful  prep- 
aration.   (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Nos.  135  and  136  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  contains 
The  Prologue,  KnigMi  Tale  and  Nun*9  Prietfs  Tale,  from 
Chaucer's  '*  CJanterbury  Tales."  These  are  planned  for  those 
those  who  approach  Chaucer  only  as  the  father  of  modem  Eng- 
lish poetry — for  the  great  number  who  will  not  approach  him 
by  the  logical  but  frequently  impracticable  route  of  historical 
English  grammar.  For  such  readers  a  fairly  complete  glossary 
has  seemed  a  better  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text  than 
the  usual  grammatical  outline.  The  introduction,  in  addition 
to  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  works,  contains  all  needed 
helps  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  his  language  and  the  scanning 
of  his  verse.  It  is  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  of  Williams  col- 
lege.   (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.) 

In  Old  English  Idyls  Prof.  John  Leslie  Hall  has  aimed  to  give 
a  panoramic  view  of  the*  Teutonic  conquest  of  England  and  of 
the  heroic  period  of  old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  history.  He 
has  sought  to  reproduce  to  some  extent  the  spirit,  the  meter 
and  the  leading  characteristics  of  Old  English  verse.  Allitera- 
tion has  been  used  more  largely  than  in  the  "Beowulf."  That 
work  met  with  a  very  hearty  reception  from  Old  English  schol- 
ars, and  this  will  no  doubt  find  even  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 
(Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 


TO  SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICIALS: 

You  can  ESCAPE  paying  us  any  money  by  NOT  adopting  the 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS" 

but  you  CANNOT  ESCAPE  the  Daily   WEAR,  TEAR,  and 
DESTRUCTION  of  the  Text^Books. 


3   PER  CENT,  of  the  value  of  the  school 
books  covers  the  cost  of  this  system — 
which  takes  proper  care  for  full  school  year  of  the  Outside  of 
books  by  a  heavy  Leatherette  waterproof  Adjustable  Book  Cover;  and  the  Inside  of  books  by 
Self-Binders  and  Transparent  Paper — to  remedy,  at  Otice,  any  damage,  whether  Loosened 
Leaves,  Broken  or  weakened  bindings  or  Tom  Leaves. 


Promote  ECONOMY  and  CLEANLINESS  in  the  Schoob, 


Samples  Free. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 

P,0.  Box  M3.  SPRINQFIELD,  MASS. 
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NEW  ERA  SERIES 

•*READ  TO  LEARN  VHILE  LEARNING  TO  READ.** 


''  It  were  better  to  adapt  books  to  the  oeeds  of  the 
children  than  to  adapt  the  children  to  the  books.'' 

New  Era,  First  Reader,    Price    -       -       -       - 

New  Era,  Second  Reader.    Price        -       -       -       - 

New  Era,  Third  Reader.    Price  -       -       - 

New  Era,  Fourth  Reader.    Price 

New  Era,  Filth  Reader.    Price   .... 


15  cents 
25  cents 
35  cents 
45  cents 
60  9ents 


BOOK  ONE— 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

By  F.  Lilian  Taylor.    Price 25  cents 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  AND  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. 


Price 


10  cents 


NEW  ERA  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

By  Alma  Holman  Burton,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Our 
Country,"  **  Four  American  Patriots,"  **  Lafayette,  the 
Friend  of  American  Liberty,"  "Massasoit,"  etc.    Price,  80c. 

VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Per  dozen 75  cents 

.      SEMI-SLANT  WRITING. 

By  C.  L.  RiCKETTS.    Per  dozen  -----    75  cents 

THE  NORMAL  RELIEF  MAPS. 

A  set  of  seven  maps,  43  by  62  inches,  in  oak  case,       -     I30.C0 

EATON  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

203-207  Michigan  Avenuct  -  -  -         CHICAtX). 

To  School  Officers  and  Teachers, — Important  I 

m  PROGRESSIVE  C0UR3E 

IN  READING-i^Book.. 

By  Snpl  GEORGE  L  ALDRICH,  8pringfleld,Bf ass.,  and 
ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago,  HI 

p*OR  several  years  numerous  expert  grade  teachers  have  been 
working  upon  this  series  of  Readers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  well-known  educators  named  above.  This  Course  in 
Reading  exemplifies  methods  of  instruction  approved  by 
thoughtful  and  progressive  teachers  and  contains  mora  distinc- 
tive features  of  recognized  merit  than  any  other  series  in  print 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY: 

Subject  Matter :  This  comprises  a  pleasing  variety  of  ma- 
terial—Short Stories,  Fables,  Nature  Studies,  Historical  Les- 
sons and  Geographical  Lessons,  interwoven  with  choice  bits 
of  poetry.    Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  continuity  of  thought. 

Qrmdation  has  been  provided  for  by  introducing  into  each 
lesson  only  a  few  new  words,  each  of  such  words  being  re- 
gistered at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  is  first  used. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  diacritical  marking  and 
syllabification,  there  being  numerous  exercises  for  aiding  the 
pupils  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-help. 

The  Illustrations  are  artistic  and  instructive.  Neither 
trouble  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults in  these  respects. 

The  Mechanical  Bxecutlon  of  these  Readers  is  also  a  spe- 
cial feature,  being  superior  to  that  of  any  others  before  the 
public. 

Correspondence  is  cordially  invited  by  the  Publisher's^ 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COiUPAinr, 


fk^%<%^k%%'%%  %^ 


II  Photographs 


AN   BLUB 

\  ^      Illustrating  Art,  History,  and  Literature. 


'Vt 


"   ■-'-^^;r.:vi''vii           ■  "^ 

i^BVJjl|i:!t^' 

.-^ 

VBW  YORK 


PHLADXLPHIA 


ROSTOV 


CHICAGO 


\  2500  S[TRTFfTSMx5^.t  l, 

ONE,   GENT  EAOH. 

Send  10  eentifor  eatalogve. 

EARL  THOriPSON  &  CO., 

122  VanderbUt  Square,      -      -      SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESRS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
—is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card.  A  moment*s  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

7.  ^.  BUTLER,  Manager. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO., 

M&  DfvoDshire  Street,  Bottoo^  Bfan. 
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A  history  of  the  United  States  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
class-room  work  should  abound  in  simple  narrative,  in  lively 
anecdotes  and  in  very  clear  statements  of  cause  and  effect.  It 
should  not  go  too  deeply  into  the  origin  of  institutions ;  the 
spirit  that  inspired  the  growth  of  an  institution  is,  as  a  rule, 
too  impalpable  for  childbren  to  grasp. 

Anna  Holman  Burton's  New  Era  United  States  History  seems 
to  satisfy  these  conditions.  It  is  simply  told.  The  good 
old  anecdotes  are  not  all  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  myth 
and  fable.  At  the  same  time  the  author  has  followed 
the  modem  tendency  to  introduce  matter  relative  to  the 
daily  life  of  the   people ;  the  influence  of  Parlonan,  Piske, 


and  McMaster  is  strongly  felt.  Illustrations  and  maps  are 
both  abundant  and  well  chosen.  The  book  as  a  whole  appears 
to  be  a  good  practical  text-book, — one  that  wHl  teach  well. 
(Eaton  &  Company,  Chicago.)         _  ^ 

Doce  Ouentos  Eseogidos  is  a  Spanish  reading  book  edited, 
with  explanatory  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  C.  Fontaine,  director 
of  French  and  Spanish  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  intended  for  pupils  that'  have  been 
studying  the  grammar  about  two  and  a  half  mon^.  The 
volume  gives  selections  from  standard  writers  that  are  not  only 
instructive  but  interesting.    (William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.) 


Dew  Books  for  Schools  and  Dbrarks. 

This  list  is  limited  to  the  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  preceding  month.  The  publishers  of  these  books  will  send 
descriptive  circulars  free  on  request,  or  any  book  prepaid  at  prices  named.  Special  attention  is  given  to  all  requests  that 
mention  The  School  Journal.  For  Pedagogical  Books,  Teachers'  Aids,  School  Library,  and  other  publications,  see  other  numbers 
of  The  Journal, 


Title. 
Essay  on  John  Milton 
Areopagitica,  etc . 
King  Richard 
Tempest 

First  Steps  in  Reading 
Ovid 

Standard  English  Classics 
Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer 
Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
Plane  Trigonometry 
Summary  of  Ransome's  Short  History 

England 
Elementary  Chemistry 
First  Reader 

Manual  for  Teachers  and  Parents 
The  Foundation  of  English  Literatuie 
Four  Famous  American  Writers 


History  for  Young  Readers 

Plant  Structures 

Alice  and  Tom 

The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist 

Sir  Patrick,  The  Puddock 

Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases 

The  Light  of  Scarthey 

Some  Homely  Little  Songs 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


of 


Author. 

Pp. 

Binding 

Clara  S.  Doolittle,  Ed, 

I2Z 

Cloth 

Prof.  Henry  Morley 

Z92 

Paper 

192 

i* 

"         **           **  £d. 

X93 

Cloth 

Bardeen  Abbott 

120 

Board 

Wm.  T.  Peck 

334 

Cloth 

Tully  F.  Huntington 

'30 

Paul  Shorey,  £if. 

142 

C.  Fontaine 

60 

Daniel  A.  Murray 

155 

Albert  L.  Arey 

271 

Norman  Fergus  Black 
Florence  U.  Palmer 

141 

226 

Fred.  Lewis  Pattee 

394 

Sherman  Cody 

AJ  r>  SLM  t  ^^  era 

1    A.  til 

pcrr^f  i 

J.W.McIlwraith 

252 

Cloth 

ohn  M.  Coulter 

348 

Kate  Louise  Brown 

212 

Ezra  Hoyt  Byington 

375 

L.  D.  Walford 

31a 

Emmet  Densmore 

igs 

Egerton  Castle 

434 

A.J.  Waierhouse 

176 

Price. 


.35 


.90 

.30 

1. 00 

X.50 


.60 

1.20 

.40 


Publisher. 
Ainsworth  &  Co. 
Casseirft  Co. 


Central  School  Supply  House 

Ginn  &  Co, 
tt        it 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Wm.  R.  Jenkins 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


Macmillan  Co. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Werner  School  Book  Company 


D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Long^mans,  Green  &  Co. 
Stillman  Publishing  Co. 
F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
Whitaker  &  Ray 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

doesnH  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it  is  claimed  to  be — ^the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  g^ve 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
infenor  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    a  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

.E.  C,  SHAFER..  Managp-. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 

Eastern  Office— 109  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Office— 90  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


"  In  society y  as  it  exists  to-day^  the  dominant  note  running 
through  all  of  our  struggles  and  problems^  is  economic.^'* 

Economics 

AND 

Industrial  History 

For  Secondary  Schools 

By  HENRY  V,  THURSTON, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Economic  Science  inlthe 
Chicago  Normal  School. 

With  an  INTBODUCnON  by 

ALBION  V,  SMALL, 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociology,  The  Univeraity  of  Chicago. 


PART  L— Industrial  Observation  and  Interpretation. 
PART  IL— Outlines  of  the  Industrial  History  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

PART  EL— Elements  of  Economic  Theory. 

The  method  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  includes  :  (jaC)  an^obser- 
vational  study  of  some  of  the  data  of  economics— facts  aboutfthe 
structure  and  function  of  different  parts  of  the  existing  economic 
system  ;  (Ji)  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts  of  industrial  history 
which  will  help  the  student  to  realize  that  the  present  industrial 
system  is  a  result  of  evolution  ;  and  (^)  an  elementary  discussion 
of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  economic  principles^in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  present  system  now  works. 

300  pages.    Clothe  gilt  side  and  back  stamp.    Price,  1,00, 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY, 

j»PubIishersJ» 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
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[Entered  «t  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  as  tecond-claM  metter.l 

Published  Weekly  by 
E.   L,   KELLOGG    eft    CO., 

The  Educational  BuQding, 

6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

367-369  Wabash  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Thb  School  ^ouimal,  established  in  1970,  was  the  first 
weekly  educational  |>ai>er  published  in  the  united  States. 
Durine  the  year  it  published  twelve  school  board  num- 
bers, tullv  ifiustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
cf-h,  with  cover,  a  summer  number  (one  hundred  twenty- 
four  pages)  tn  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September, 
a  Christ  nas  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling 
numbers  in  May  and  Jun^.  It  has  subscribers  in  every 
state  and  in  nearly  all  for  ijtn  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  Dollais  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Will  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Thb 
School  Journal  as  an  aavertising  medium  is  imques- 
tioaed.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers^  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Sunreyins:  by  Photography. 

The  making  of  surveys,  as  is  well-known, 
is  usually  by  tnangulation.  In  wild  re- 
gions this  method  is  very  costly  and  tedi- 
ous. Surveys  have  been  made  in  certain 
regions  of  Canada  by  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs. The  topography  of  the  country  is 
.thus  shown  so  thai  a  map  can  be  made 
that  will  be  accurate  enough  for  general 
purposes. 


Weak 
Children 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  weak 
children-boys  and  girls  who 
are  pale  and  thin.  They  can- 
not  enjoy  the  sports  of  child- 
hoodt  neither  are  they  able 
to  profit  by  school  life.  They 
are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But 
there  is  hope  for  them. 

Scotf  s  Emulsion 

has  helped  such  children  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Your  doctor  win  tell  you  It  b  both 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  They 
be  jin  to  pick  up  at  once  under  its 
use.  Their  color  improves  the  flesh 
becomes  more  Arm*  the  wel^t 
increases  and  all  the  full  life  and 
vigor  of  childhood  returns  again. 

At  all  druggists ;  soc.  and  Si-oo. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  Yofk. 


King  Solomon's  Mines  Found. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters  has  arrived  in  Londoa 
from  his  exploration  in  the  region  of  the 
Zambezi  and  announces  that  he  has  found 
the  long  lost  mines  of  King  Solomon.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  Ophir  trom  which  the 
ships  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  returned  every 
three  years  with  gold  and  silver,  apes, 
peacocks,  and  ivory.  What  makes  Dr. 
Peters  all  the  morie  certain  that  he  has 
found  the  place  from  which  King  Solomon 
drew  his  gold  and  silver  is  that  its  name  is 
Fura,  a  corruption  of  the  word  Afur,  the 
name  by  which  this  regioa  was  known  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Now 
Afur,  says  Dr.  Peters,  is  the  Sabaean,  or 
South  Arabian,  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Ophir,  and  Ophir  means  mine. 

The  location  of  Fura,  Afur,  or  Ophir  is 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  on  a  small 
river,  the  Muira,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
where  it  empties  into  the  Zambezi.  The 
Muira  here  flows  through  a  pass  in  the 
mountains  called  the  Lupata  Gorge,  and  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  gorge  the  mines 
were  located.  Dr.  Peters  found  extensive 
ruins  of  Semitic  type  and  ancient  work- 
ings. There  were  not  only  the  remains  of 
surface  working,  but  also  shafts  and  roads 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  Under  the  ruins, 
in  a  large  alluvial  tract,  gold  was  found, 
and  nearby  magnificent  quartz  reefs.  He 
found  great  cyclopean  walls,  inclosing 
courtyards  and  the  ruins  of  what  might 
have  been  a  temple.  There  were  the 
ruins  of  forts  which  had  protected  the 
mines,  and  store  houses  worked  into  the 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain.  iT^ 

Tradition  has  long  located  King  Sol- 
omon's mines  in  Southern  Africa,  and  it 
was  these  traditions  among  the  natives 
which  Rider  Haggard  heard  when  living 
in  South  Africa  that  induced  him  to  write 
his  story  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines." 
What  in  the  hands  of  Rider  Haggard  be- 
came a  thrilling  romance  has  become  in 
the  hands  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Carl  Peters 
a  reality. 

Dr.  Peters  in  his  Attican  explorations 
had  heard  the  legends  of  the  mysterious 
"  Fura,"  which  word  he  so  cleverly  traced 
to  Ophir.  Cecil  Rhodes  also  haa  heard 
the  legends— no  one  could  be  long  in 
South  Africa  and  not  hear  them.  To 
Cecil  Rhodes  they  suggested  no  romantic 
novel  of  adventure,  but  they  did  suggest  a 
picture  of  the  vast  wealth  which  the  Jew- 
ish king  had  drawn  from  these  long  lost 
mines.  It  is  believed  generally  that 
Rhodes  was  one  of  the  principal  backers  ol 
Dr,  Peters'  expedition. 

The  allusion  to  Ophir  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  visit  oi  King  Solomon's  ships  to 
it  are  found  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters 
of  the  first  book  of  Kings. 

Nature's  Soap  Factory. 

Near  Ashcroft  in  British  Columbia  are 
a  number  of  small  lakes,  whose  shores  and 
bottoms  are  covered  with  a  crust  contain- 
ing borax  and  soda  in  such  quantities  and 
proportions  that  when  cut  out  it  serves  as 
a  washing  compound.  The  crust  is  cut 
into  blocks  and  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ice,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  of 
the  lakes  contains  20,000  tons  of  this  ma- 
terial. 

Greatest  Heat  Ever  Known. 

The  greatest  heat  ever  obtained  is  said 
to  be  that  in  the  electric  furnaces  at  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Clay  is  melted  there  to  ob- 
tain aluminum,  a  metal  as  precious  a  few 
years  ago  as  gold.  Lime  and  carbon  are 
]oined  by  intense  heat  in  the  curious  new 
compound,  calcium  carbide,  a  bit  of  which 
dropped  in  water,  decomposes  almost  ex 
plosively,  producing  the  new  illuminating 
gas  acetylene. 

1 1  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  decide  just 
what  is  the  degree  of  heat  in  this  furnace, 
as  it  has  a  great  way  of  melting  all  ther- 
mometers and  heat  measuring  devices  ap- 
plied to  it.  In  Germany  they  make  little 
cones  of  infusible  clay  or  feldspar  which 
melt  at  certain  deg^rees  of  heat.  These 
thrown  into  a  lime  kiln  show  how  hot  it  is. 


One  melts  at  1,620 degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
another  at  1,800  degrees.  But  these  thrown 
in  Niagara's  electric  furnace  melt  in  two 
minutes. 

An  approximation  has  been  made  by 
comparing  the  degree  of  heat  shown  by 
the  thermometer  held  a  certain  distance 
away  from  a  piece  of  platinum  heated  red 
hot  (1,800  degrees)  and  white  hot  (3,400  de- 
grees) and  the  degree  of  heat  shown  by  the 
same  thermometer  held  a  certain  distance 
away  from  the  electric  furnace. 
Polar  Bears  at  Sea. 

The  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship  tells  of  a 
strange  sight  during  a  recent  voyage  from 
Amsterdam  to  Baltimore.  When  off  the 
Newfoundland  banks  a  large  iceberg  was 
sighted,  and  four  polar  bears  were  seen 
walking  about  on  a  fiat  portion  of  the  sur- 
face. They  doubtless  had  been  caught  on 
it  when  it  became  detached  from  the  gla- 
cier of  which  it  was  once  a  part  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  When  the  bere  drifted  into 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  and 
melted,  the  bears  were  probably  drowned. 


I  Had 

a  Bad 
Cough 


"I  hid  I  bad  congb  for  six 
weeks  and  could  not  £&d  any 
relief  whatever.  I  read  wliat  a 
wonderful  remedy  Aycr'sClicrry 
Fectoral  was  for  cooglis  and  I 
bought  a  bottle.  Before  I  had 
taken  a  quarter  of  it  mv  cough 
had  entirely  left  me." — ^L.  Hawn, 
Newington,  Ont.»  May  3, 1899. 


Quickly 
Cures  Colds 


Neglected  colds  always  lead 
to  something  serious.  They 
run  into  chronic  bronchitis  which 
pulls  down  your  general  health 
and  deprives  you  of  sleep:  or 
they  end  in  genuine  consump- 
tion with  all  its  uncertain  results. 

Don't  wait»  but  take  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  just  as  soon  as 
you  beffin  to  cough.  A  few 
doses  will  cure  you  then.  But 
it  cures  old  colds,  too,  only  it 
takes  a  little  more  time.  We 
refer  to  such  diseases  as  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  whooping-cough, 
consumption,  and  hard  winter 
coughs. 


If  yoa'vd  just  taken  cold  a  25  cent  bot- 
tle is  all  you'll  need.  For  harder  cases  a 
60  cent  Dottfe  is  lietter.  For  chronic 
troubles,  and  to  keep  on  hand,  the  SI  •00 
bottle  is  most  economical. 
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Modern  Language  Text-Books, 


Auswahl  aus  Lathers  Deutsehen  Schriften,  edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Ger- 
man language  and  literature  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Kansas.  The 
importance  of  Luther's  writing  in  the  history  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  will  make  Prof.  CarrutJPs  edition  wel- 
come to  many  college  teachers.  A  careful  selection  from  the 
chief  works  of  Luther  has  been  made  and  the  text "  has  been 
rationalized  to  the  extent  that  arbitrary  and  meaningless 
hindrance  to  easy  reading  are  removed."  An  introduction  of 
eighty-two  pages  offers  the  necessary  help  on  the  peculiarities 
of  Luther's  language  and  outline  his  literary  activity.  As  an 
introduction  to  the  notes  a  number  of  the  most  important  devi- 
ations of  Luther's  language  from  the  New  High  German  are 
classified  for  ready  reference.  The  notes,  which  comprise  forty- 
three  pages,  deal  largely  with  peculiar  constructions.  They  are 
characterized  by  clearness  and  brevity.  A  bibliography  is 
added.  The  book  will  prove  very  useful  to  teachers  who  wish 
to  give  their  students  some  idea  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  German  language.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Lehrbuch  der  DeuUchen  Spr<uhe^  by  A.  Werner  Spanhoofd, 
supervisor  of  German  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Few  books  that  have  appeared  recently  reflect  so  thoroly  an  in- 
telligent application  of  the  reforms  in  modern  language  in- 
struction which  have  been  agitated  in  recent  years,  as  the  book 
under  discussion.  It  follows  implicitly  no  method,  but  utilizes 
in  a  large  measure  the  best  features  of  all.  It  insists  definite- 
ly on  the  ose  of  German  in  the  class-room  and  offers  the  teacher, 
the  necessary  speech  material  to  that  end.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  so-called  natural  method,  but  insists  from  the  be- 
ginning upon  mastering  grammatical  principles.  The  pupil  is 
introduced  to  tiie  grammar  not  thru  paradigms,  but  by  means 
of  definite  rules  which  can  be  applied  by  the  pupil  directly  and 
do  not  necessitate  a  whole  set  of  roundabout  deductions  in  the 
construction  of  a  sentenc9  as  is  the  case  when  paradigms  are 
memorized.  Short  reading  lessons  are  introduced  from  the  be- 
ginning and  these  are  car^ully  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  pupil.  These  reading  exercises  are  often  of  considerable 
literal^  merit  and  mean  a  definite  gain  to  the  student  from 
that  point  of  view.  Translation  exercises  from  German  into 
English  are  properly  ignored  altogether,  but  an  u&usually  large 
number  of  sentences  to  be  translated  from  English  into  German 
is  given  in  every  lesson.  The  author  has  been  particularly  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  sentences  which  connect  with  the 
child's  actual  experience.  So  many  excellent  innovations  are 
found  in  the  book  that  it  is  almost  unreasonable  to  offer  sug- 
gestions. It  would  have  been  well,  however,  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  Prof.  Hempl  in  the  vocabulary  of  his  ''  Easiest 
German  Reading  for  Learners  Old  and  Young,"  in  regard  to 
the  marking  of  the  accent.  Attention  might  also  be  called  to 
the  mistakes  in  the  numbering  of  sentences  in  the  exercises, 
which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  classes.  (D^  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Supplemeniary  Exercises  to  Accompany  Das  Deutsche  Buch, 
by  Josepha  Schrakamp.  This  drill  book  was  intended  primarily 
as  a  supplement  to  "Das  Deutsche  Buch"  by  the  same  author, 
but  it  became  apparent  that  it  might  be  used  profitably  as  a 
general  drill  book  for  beginners.    A  large  number  of  illustrat- 


ive sentences  are  offered  in  connection  with  each  lesson.  The 
grammatical  terminology  is  given  both  in  English  and  German. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Geschiehten  vom  Rhein,  by  Menco  Stem.  The  editor  pre- 
sents a  large  number  of  his  own  short  stories,  the  themes  of 
which  will  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  students  of  German.  A 
just  claim  for  consideration  made  by  the  author  is  that  these 
stori^  form  a  unit,  clustering  as  they  do  about  Germany's 
most  interesting  and  most  beautiful  river.  The  author  begins 
with  the  source  of  the  river  and  follows  it  to  its  mouth,  giving 
us  a  succession  of  well-told  stories.  A  map  and  a  number  of 
illustrations  add  interest  to  the  stories.  A  vocabulary  is  ap- 
pended. (American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago.) 

La  Tulipe  Noire,  par  Alexandre  Dumas,  abridged  and  anno- 
tated by  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  A.  M.,  professor  of  French  in 
Miami  university.  The  editor  offers  an  excellent  reading  text 
for  beginners  in  French  which  has,  as  he  states  in  the  intro- 
duction, "  the  charm  of  continuity  and  the  i  dvantage  of  sim- 
plicity." The  notes,  which  are  few  in  number,  facilitate  trans- 
lation and  are  printed  below  the  text.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.) 

German  Composition.  Based  on  Humorous  Stories,  by  Carla 
Wenckebach,  professor  of  German  in  Wellesley  college.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  book  the  selections  to  be  translated  are  ac- 
companied by  English  paraphrases  printed  on  the  pages  opposite 
the  text.  These  selections  are  intended  to  introduce  the  student 
to  German  conversation  also,  and  a  set  of  German  questions  on 
the  text  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  second  part  contains  a  number  of 
longer  selections  and  letters  intended  for  direct  translation 
only.  A  number  of  suggestions  are  offered  the  teacher  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  each  lesson.  Word  order,  points  of 
difficulty,  punctuation,  and  idioms  are  treated  in  thirty-two 
pages.  A  vocabulary,  a  list  of  subjects  for  original  composi- 
tions in  German  and  a  list  of  irregular  verbs  s&o  accompany 
the  text.    (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Materials  for  German  Prose  Composition.  Vol.  U.  Narrative 
and  Descriptive,  by  Max  Poll,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  German  in 
Harvard  university.  Teachers  of  German  who  are  familiar 
with  Dr.  von  Jagemann's  book  of  the  same  title  will  welcome 
the  present  book  which  forms  the  second  volume  of  a  series 
and  contains  references  to  Dr.  von  Jagemann's  "Elements  of 
German  Syntex."  The  selections,  on  the  whole,  are  shorter 
and  more  varied  than  those  of  the  first  volume  and  will  offer 
fewer  difficulties  to  the  student.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company 
New  York.)  Paul  Grummann.  ' 

"What's  in  a  name  ?"  Everything,  when  you  come  to  medicine 
When  you  get  Hood's  Sariaparilla  you  get  the  best  money  can 
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superintendents,  principals,  school  boards,  teachers,  and  othm  who  desire  to  harea 
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____  Sharpen  Up! 

t-JOW  can  a  good  workman  use  dull 
tools — to  say  nothing  of  an  amateur. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
liberal  use  of  oil  stones — they  should 
thoroughly  learn  their  value. 

We  carry  **  a  thousand  and  one " 
kinds — of  every  possible  degree  and 
shape.  Our  extensive  school  trade  de- 
mands it.  Before  you  order  you  should 
know  our  line.  Special  prices  to  schools, 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

209  Bowery,  New  York. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

OF 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 
^LIEE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  «* 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  30,  1899. 


RECEIPTS  IN  iSgg. 

Premiums --      $4r40S)9S4'03 

Interest  and  Rents 981,189.54 

Total  Receipts fe*387>t43'57 

DISBURSEMENTS  IN  1899. 

Death  claims  (less  $48,000  reinsurance),  and  matured 

endowments 11,646,776.42 

Surplus  returned  to  policyholders  in  dividends        -        -        619,466.76 
Surrendered  and  canceled  policies 350,261.91 

Total  payments  to  policyholders 12,616,505.09 

All  other  disbursements 1,120^442.98 

Total  Disbursements fe»736>948.07 

ASSETS  {MARKET  VALUE). 

First  mortgage  loans  on  real  estate ^,281,066.23 

Loans  secured  by  collateral        -       -       -       -       -       -  9,000.00 

Loans  secured  by  assignment  of  Company's  policies       -  2,086,027.07 

Stoclcs  and  bonds 9,390,986.16 

Real  estate  (ledger  value),  including  home  office  building  508,692.00 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force 720,109.43 

Net  deferred  and  uncollected  premiums  (reserve  charged 

in  liabilities) 604,412.71 

Interest  and  rents   due   and   accrued   (due   1^,218.25; 

accrued,  but  not  due,  1318,415.49)    -       -       -       -  324,633.74 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks 895,009.83 

Total  assets |23>8 19,937. 17 

UABIUTIES. 

Reserve,  Actuaries' 4< ^2 1,428,341. 00 

Reported  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  in  proc- 
ess of  adjustment       76,811.00 

Balance  of  installment  policy  death  claims  not  yet  due   -        175,868.25 
Unpaid  dividends,  due  and  to  become  due        •       -       •        144,778.26 

Premiums  paid  in  advance  -       -       -       --      -       -       - 9.316.03 

Total  liabilities 21,835,114.54 

Surplus,  December  30, 1899, #1,984,822.63 


Number  of  policies  issued  in  1899,  9,124 ;  insuring-       •    $t9fS52fi5OJQ0 
Number  of  policies  in  force  December  30,  .1899,  51,730 ; 

insuring  (including  reversionary  additions)   -       -  $I23»9809438.00 
Gain  in  ioMSfaiice  in  fofce  for  tiie  year  tt99  -     $8»301,9S5.00 


JOHN  A.  HALL,  HENRY  S.  LEE,  HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS, 

President,  Vice-President,  Secretary 


By  Bmtum  RouuBmoH. 


LoYe  and  Law  In  Child  Training. 

Bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  for  mothers  and  kindergartners  recently 
published. 

HILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Hass. 


NEW  YOlW, 
11  EMt  l«(h  St 


ATLANTA, 

515  Grand  Building. 


KANSAS  CITY 

418  East  Otb  St. 


"p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
'"'^    municating  with  advertisers. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Cycle  and  Automobile  Show. 

The  great  cycle  and  automobile  show  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  city, 
opened  January  20.  Wherever  one  looked 
one  saw  the  glint  of  shining  metal,  here 
and  there  rivaled  by  the  polished  surfaces 
of  the  highly  6nisbed  automobiles.  In  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  exhibits  the 
show  excelled  any  ever  before  held  in  New 
York.  The  242  spaces  were  occupied  by 
107  individual  exhibitors,  not  a  single  space 
being  left  untaken.  The  exhibition  showed 
that  the  perfected  chainless  wheel  is  no 
longer  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
the  self-propelleci  machine  of  the  future. 
The  new  coaster  break  is  destined  to  make 
as  great  a  change  in  the  bicycle  as  did  the 
pneumatic  tire  or  the  bevel  gear. 

Armored  Trains  in  War. 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  lately  of  the 
use  of  armored  trains  by  the  British  in  their 
military  operations  in  South  Africa.  It 
will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  protected 
trains  were  used  as  long  aeo  as  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  During  the  siege  of  Paris 
in  1870,  such  trains  were  employed  in  the 
various  sorties  from  theFrencn  capital.  The 
British  first  used  an  arHored  tram  in  their 
early  operations  against  Arabi  in  Egypt 
in  1882.     France  and  Germany  have  both 


BWTISH   ARMORrO    TRAIN. 


recognized  a  special  construction!  of  f ar- 
mored trains  for  use  in  war.  The  most 
complete  armored  train  at  present  is  that 
of  the  First  Sussex  Artillery  Field  Volun- 
teers of  England.  The  main  ^un  turns  on 
a  pivot  so  that  it  may  be  fired  in  any  direc- 
tion. A  broad  base  may  be  secured  for  the 
truck  when  the  gun  is  fired  at  right  angles 
to  the  rails  or  it  may  be  screwed  on  the 
rails  by  strong  screw  clips.  The  men  who 
work  the  guns  are  protected  by  a  plating 
six  feet  high  aroimcf  three  of  the  sides,  the 
gun  being  fired  through  an  openisg.  The 
train  shown  in  the  cut  has  loopholes  for 
the  use  of  small  arms. 

Washington. 

PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  TOUR  VIA  PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  three- 
day  personally-conducted  toui:  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  leaves  Thursday,  February 
IS.  The  rate  I14.50  from  New  York,  I11.50 
from  Philadelphia,  with  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points,  covers  transportation 
for  the  round  trip,  meals  an  route,  transfer 
of  passenger  and  ordinary  baggage  to 
hotel,  two  days  accommodations  at  the  Ar- 
lington; Normandie,  Riggs,  or  Ebbitt 
House,  services  of  experienced  tourist 
a^ent  and  chaperon — in  short,  every  item 
of  necessary  expense  during  the  entire  trip. 

For  accommodations  at  Willard's,  Re- 

fent.  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel, 
2.50  less.  Side  trips  to  Mt.  Vernon.  Rich- 
mond, Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  spe- 
cial hotel  rates  after  expiration  of  hotel 
coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap- 
ply to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York;  4  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  As- 
sistant General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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inipmenl  This  win  be  a 
>oks,  carefuUydaflBiiled. 
yon  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

Amerloaii  Book  €k>., 

N.  r.,  Cin..  Chicago.  Boefcon^ 
Atlanta,  Portlan<L  Or., 

Appletoii  ft  Co.,  D.,     N.  T.  ft  Cbl. 

-"-*^ jj^^  York 


tsnx 


•r  A  Tikylor  Co,, 
Barnes  Co.,  A.  S. 
JenklAs,  W.  R.  ** 

I^ongmans,  Green  ft  Co.,      " 
MaemiUan  ft  Co. ,         N.  T.  ft  Chi. 
Maynard,  MerrlU  ft  Co.,  New  York 
The  Morse  Co.,  '* 

Pitman  ft  Sons,  Taaao  **• 

Potter  ft  Patnam,  ** 

8erlbner*s  Sions,  Cbas.,  ** 

Baton  Co.,  Chicago 

Bntler,  Sheldon  ft  Co., 

K.  T..  Pbila.,  CtUcago 
University  PubllHhing  Co., 

N.  r.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Ginn  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  D.  C. 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chicago 
Hooghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co., 

Boston,  K.  Y.,  Chi. 
T  B.SheweUftCo.  " 

Prang  Bdn.  Co.,  Bos.,  N.  Y..  ft  Chi. 
Silver,  Bnrdett  ft  Co., 

Bos.,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Thompson,  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston 
Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

Western  Pnb.  Honse,  '* 

Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phlla. 
Uppincott  Co,,  J,  1^.  Philadelphia 
HoKay,  David, 
Sower  Co,,  Christopher       ** 
Williams  ft  Rogers, 

Roch.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 
Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O, 
MiltoD  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Ainswerth,  F.  F.  ft  Co.  Chicairo 
Oxford  University  Press.  N.  Y. 
Scott,  Foresman  ft  Co.  Chicago 
H.  P.  Smith  Pnb.  Co.      New  York 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

American  8eh.  Fumitnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
Oloott,  J.  H.  ''  '' 

Holly  hiUcare  Slate  Co.,        N.  Y. 
N.  V.  Book  Slate  I  u... 


Charts. 

Silver.  Bnrdett  ft  Oo.  Boston 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co. 
_  ^       .  _         New  York,  Chicago 
Potter  ft  Pumam,  New  York. 

Western  Pub.  Honse,  Chicago 
Franklin  PubUshing  Co.,  N.  y!c. 
Kellogg  ft  Co.,  B  L.,  NY  Chicago 
WUUamsft  Rogers,  Rbch'st*r,  n!y 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

Penn.  Pnb.  Co.,  Phila,  Pa. 

Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

iluslc  Publishers. 

Oitson,  OUver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
Novello,  Bwer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield,  Ma«B. 

School  Furniture. 

AmericanSchool  Fur.  Co., 

New  York.  Chicago 
Potter  ft  Putnam  Co.,  New  York 
«r.  M.  Sander  Phila.,  Pa. 

Dictionaries  6t  Cyclopedias. 

Appietou,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Centui7  Co.,  " 

Upplncott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phlhu 

Merriam.  G.  ft  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

BioketU,  C.  !<.,  Chicago 

Oymnasium  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  G.  ft  Co, ,    New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,  N.  x . 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Maf«s. 
Prang  Bdu.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

American  School  Fomiture  c;o.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Sohlemmer  ft  Co.. 
New  York. 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 
lAing  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  I^  R.,  Boston 
Ziegler  A.  A.  •" 

Kny  Scheerer  ft  Co.,  New  York 
Eimev  ft  Amend.  *  * 

BauHch  ft  liomb,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Bullock  ft  Crensnaw,  Phila. 

Insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  Idfe 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Idfe  New  York 

Maps,  Globes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Furniture  < -o. 
_  New  York,  Chicago 

Western  Pub.  Honse,  '^ 

Olcott,  J,  M.  N.  Y.,  Chic. 

HoweU,  K.  Jfi„    Washington,  1>.  C. 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Ragle  Pencil  Co.,  New  Yorli ; 

Gillott,  Jos.  ft  Sons,  ** 

BKterbrook  Pen  Co.,  *" 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N. J. 
E.  Faber,  New  York. 

Pencil  Sharpeners. 

Pecfcham,  UtUeftCo.,  New  York 
A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Ctiicago. 

School  Supplies, 

See  also  fi(ae/rZ><>ani8,  Book  Coiofm, 
OTKifts,  FloM,  Map8^  OlobeSn  BfU*^ 
Sehod  Btor  Jcs,  KiTid^rgcrten  Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

American  School  Fumitnre  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 
Olcott,  J.  M.,  N.  ¥. 

Peckham,  Uttle  ft  Co..  *^ 

Schermerhorn  Co..  J.  W.,       ^* 
Andrews  Sch.  Fur.  Co.  '^ 

H.  N.  Boos  '' 

ninerais. 
HoweU,  E.  E.      Washington,  B.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  lialden,  Mass. 
Helman  Taylor  Art  Co.,  N.  Y. 
.1 .  C.  Witter  Co.  " 

Brann  Clement  &  Co.  '' 

Sou  •  e  ft  Co,  Boston 

W.  H*  Pierce  ft  Oo,  ,, 

EarlThompson,       Syraense,  N.  Y. 


Records,  Bhinics,  Stationery. 

Oloott,  J.  M.  N.  Y. 

Aeme  Stationory  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 

MeShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md . 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Albany  Teaoliers*  Agency,  Albany 
Central  Ed.  Bureau,  Phila. 

Co-operative,  Boeu>n 

Bastem  ** 

OrviUe  Brewer  Teachers*  Agency 
Chicago 
Coyriere,  Mrs.  M.  Y, 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies^ 

Boston,  New  York,  Gblosgo 
Toronto,  Los  Ansreles 
Kellogg*s Teacher**  Bureau,  N.Y. 
Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  AlIentowii,P 
Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y 
Toung-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.  *« 

Robertson.  H.  N.  Memphis,  l^nn. 
Pratt  Teachers*  Agency,  N.  Y. 
Interstate  Ageney  Cblcago. 

Typewriters. 

Am.  WHting  Mach.  Co.,         N.  Y. 
Wyckoff.  Seamans  ft  Benedict,  ^ 
Deitsmore  Typewriter  Co.        ^ 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
I^ttsburg,  Pa. 
Blickensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 

Couch  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 

Cortina  School  of  Languages^  N.Y. 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory.Bostno 
Teachers  College  N.  Y 

N.  £.  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  Yora. 
United  Correspond.  Sehiwls,    ^^ 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St.  Denis  **       ^ 

Continental  Phila. 


Books  Undef  Way. 


(Under  this  head  will  appear  announcements  of  forthcoming 
books.) 

Ainsworth  &  Company. 

''  ''Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton,''  edited  by  Clara  Doolittle. 
i  1."  M^canlay's  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Addison,** 
edited  by  Clara  Doolittle. 

''  Milton's  L'AUeirro,  II  Penseroso,  Comas  and  Lycidas,"  edited 
byjE.  F.  P.  Peake. 

A.  Flanagan. 

"The  Making  of  Iowa,"  by  Henry  Sabin. 
"^Calendar  Stories,"  by  Margaret  P.  Boyle. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

''  Charles  Francis  Adams,"  by  C.  F,  Adams.    $1.25. 

"  Charles  Sumner,"  by  Moorfield  Storey.    $1 .25. 

"A  Ten  Years'  War— an  Account  of  the  Battle  with  the 
Slums  in  New  York,"  by  Jkcob  A.  Riis.    $1.50. 

"  Rembrandt "  (Riverside  Art  Series),  edited  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll.    40  cents. 

^"Michelangelo  "  (Riverside  Art  Series),  edited  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll.    40  cents. 

"  The  Custom  House  and  Main  Street "  (Riverside  Literature 
Series),  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    15  cents. 

"Doorstep  Acquaintance  and  Other  Sketches,"  by  William 
Dean  Howells. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  $on8. 

"North  American  Forests  and  Forestry,"  by  Ernest  Brunc- 
ken. 

"  The  Wheat  Problem,"  by  Sir  William  Crookes. 

"  Problems  in  Ethics,"  by  John  Steinf ort  Eedney. 

"Alexander  the  Great,"  by  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

"  Charlemagne,"  by  W.  H.  Carless  Davis. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell,"  by  Charles  Firth. 

"  Theodore  Beza,"  by  Henry  Martyn  Baird, 

"  Modem  Spain,"  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

"  Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War,"  by  Warren  Keif  er. 

"A  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  by  Sir  George 
Nicholls. 

"A  Book  for  All  Readers,"  by  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford. 

"  Balthasar  Hubmaier  "  (Heroes  of  the  Reformation),  by  Rev. 
H.  C.  Vedder. 


"FaustnsSocinus"  (Heroes  of  the  Reformation),  by  Rev. 
Alexander  Gordon. 

The  Mscmillan  Company. 
"A  Manual  of  Zoology,"  by  T.  Jeffrey  Parker  and  William  A. 
Haswell. 

"School  Geography,"  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  F.  M.  McMurry.  Vol- 
ume!. 
Pocket  Classics : — 

"  Vision  of  Sir  Launf  al,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
"Julius  Caesar." 

"Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"    Books  L  and  H. 
Macmillan's  German  Series : — 
"  Goethe's  Poems,"  edited  by  M.  D.  Learned. 
"Chaucer's  Prolog,  and   the   Knighfs   Tale,  and  Nonnes 
Preeete's  Tale,"  edited  by  Mark  H.  Liddell. 

"A  Hand-book  of  Domestic  Science  and  Household  Art8»" 
edited  by  Lucy  Langdon  Williams. 

"The  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery," 
accompanied  by  a  teacher's  manual,  by  Mary  E.  Williams  and 
Katharine  Rolston  Fisher. 

B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

"  Elementary  Physics,"  by  Charles  B.  Thwing. 

"  Milton's  Minor  Poems^"  edited  by  Edward  S.  Parsons. 

Sibley  &  Ducker. 

"A  History  of  English  Literature,"  by  F,  V.  N.  Painter. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

"New  Complete  Arithmetic,"  by  Robert  F.  Anderson  and 
David  M.  Sensenig. 

"Key  to  the  New  Advanced  Arithmetic,"  by  J.  W,  Cook  and 
N.  Cropsey, 
The  Silver  Series  of  English  Classics  :— 

Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  edited  by  Constance  Alexander. 
"Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Essay  on  Criticism,"  edited 
by  J,  B.  Seabury. 

"Ballads  of    American  Bravery,"  edited  by  Clinton 
ScoUard. 
"  Elements  of  Ethics,"  by  Noah  K.  Davis. 
"  Elementary  Ethics,"  by  Noah  K.  Davis. 
"Supplementary  Notes :  Waymarks  for  the  Teachers,"  by  B. 
C,  Branson. 
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A  First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 

And  Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


FLY'S 
FOOT 

eat  of  the  ihoottods 
of  ifKercsiiiijgaod 
instmaive  thing* 
which  may  bt 
mined  hyany 
e  with  this 
micfOKup* 


Mafniftca  i8o  diamctm  Ua.400  thncsK 


Ju«t  the  Thinir  lor  Winter  Evenings 
as  well  as  SuQimer  Afternoons 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  amtuemeni  and 
information  for  young  and  old.  Easy  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  results.  "  One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  lifetime  and  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consisu  of  microscope  t  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  uhjects.  such  as  fly's  wing, 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus- 
trating 1.000  common  microscopic  obiecu. 
g'ass  slides,  and  covers  for  mountmg  objects 
rceps.  etc 

Mlcr«MspM.  aS  prloa^  ap  to  SSOO.OO 

BAU5CH  a  LOMB  0PTICA1.  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  v..        ^ 

NBW  YORK  CITY  CHICAOO 


K  AVING  probably  fitted  oat  more  educa- 
1  /  tional  institutions  with  Sloyd  outfits 
than  any  others,  and,  having  the  control 
of  several  patented  inventions  relating  to 
Sloyd,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  say 
that  we  are  Headquarters  for 

Benches,  Tools,  and  Supplies 

won 

Sloyd  and  Manual  Training. 

special  discounts  from  catalogue  prices  for 
Quantities.  Correspondence  solicited.  Cata- 
logue for  the  asking. 


CHANDLER  &  BARBER* 
18  ft  17  Bitot  5t BoeteB.ne*« 


GOMMERCiAL  EDUCATION. 


^r^0i  <       f      Commercial  Geography 

I     ^1/4^4^    C<  AND       {For  High  Sckools  and  Academies) 

1  UdCIi  o  Grammar  School  Geography 

{A  Commercial  Geography  for  Grammar  Schools) 

treat  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  pursuits  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  their  import- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Both  books  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  Hon,  W.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  the  Business  Syllabus 
recently  issued  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  For  fuir  information  in 
regard  to  either  of  the  above  books » write  to  * 

THOS.  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


New  Boob  for  Supplementary  Reading. 


SILICATE    BOOK  SLATES 

take  the  lead.  Hundreds  of  Schools  have  been  fitted  out,  during 
the  past  two  months,  with  Silicate  Book  Slates,  Revolving  Black- 
boards, Watl  Blackboards,  Roll  Blackboards,  Slated  Cloth  and 
Black  Diamond  Slating.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price-list. 
Prices  will  astonish  you.  Beware  of  imitations  under  our  trade- 
marks.   Address  at  once  to  the 

N.  Y.  SILICATE    BOOK  SLATE   CO., 

Corner  Vesey  and  Church  SU.,  New  York. 


SOME  RECENT  ISSUES  IN 

APPLETONS'  HOME- 
PEADING  BOOKS «««« 

The  Home-Reading  Books  cover  the 
entire  field  of  school  study,  and  supple- 
ment every  kind  and  grade  of  class-room 
work.  At  the  same  time  they  furnish  a 
great  variety  of  recreative  reacfmg  for  the 
home,  stimulatinc;  a  desire  in  the  young 
pupil  for  further  knowledge  and  research, 
and  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature 
that  will  be  of  permanent  benefit. 


Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War.  Matthews.  $.75 
Stories  from  the  Arabian  Ni  jhts. 

Adam  Singleton  -  -  -  - 
Insect  World.  Weed.  -  -  -  - 
About  the  Weather.  Harrinfftan.  - 
Story  of  the  Fishes.  Baskett.  -  - 
Harold's  Quests.  Troeger.  -  -  - 
Family  of  the  Sun.  Holden.  -  - 
Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers.  Austin.    - 


.65 
.60 
.65 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.75 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 


nw  TOEK,        B08T0V, 


CHICAGO. 


Qjictures  for  the 
School-Room. 

We  have  just  published  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  pictures  suita^ 
ble  for  the  school-room  walls.  It 
is  the  latest  and  most  complete  of 
its  kind.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  for 
TEN  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

FRANZ   HANPSTAENQL. 
114  Fifth  Avenue.     -     New  York  City. 


Andrews  School  Fornishin;  Co. 

Everything  for  sohoolB.  The  Oxford  Combiiut- 
tion  and  Chandler  Adjnstable  Desks  and  Beats. 
Blackboards,  Mai>s,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  etc, 
always  in  stock.  Second-Hand  Furniture  aad 
Supplier  bought  and  sold.  Hend  for  114-page  U- 
Instrated  catalogne,  and  description  of  second- 
hand goods. 

65  Fifth  Aveoue,  New  York  City. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVER8ITY.-NBW  Yobk  City. 

The  professional  school  of  Colnmbia  Unirersity 

for   the   trainini^  of    general 

^^         -  teachers,   snpAmsors,   prinoi- 

XtCSCDCrS  P<B^  dnperintendents.  and  in- 

^    .  .  stmctors  in  normal  schools  and 

SOllCdC     colleges.    Open  to  both  sexes. 

FeUowships  and  scholarships 

amoonting  to  $6,780  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

JAMES  E.  BU8SELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean, 


AM  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once.*.*.*  •.•.*.•.*.•.".• 

E.  L.  KELL6bQ  &  CO.,  Publishers 

61  B.  Mh  8trMt«  New  York. 


READERS  ¥rill  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
comfnnnicatine:  with  advertisen. 
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*' Woman's  Work 
is  Never  Done/' 

The  amsiant  care  causes  sleeplessness, 
loss  of  appetHe,  extreme  nervoosness,  and 
thai  tired  feeling,  Bui  a  <uxmderftd 
change  comes  <tvhen  Hood^s  SarsaparUlA 
is  taken*  M  gives  pure,  rich  blood,  good 
appetite,  steady  ner^fesm 


Mxd6Si 


S        Cure 

I  ConsffpaUon 

I         and 

}  SiokHoadaohB 

I         Quicker  than  anything  else. 
I     10  cents  and  25  cents— Drnsrslsts. 

^■IIIIIIIIIMIMIIUIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHr 


r 


THK  WORDS  OF 


'\ 


Abr/iham  Lincoln 


MODELS  OF  ENGLISH 
FOB  SCHOOLS. 

"  Words  of  patriotism,  admonition,  and 
patbos.  which  will  continne  to  soand 
throoffh  the  ases  as  long  as  the  flowers 
shall  bloom  or  the  waters  flow,"— ^lex- 
aiuier  H,  Rice. 

THIS  VOLUMeTs  DB5IQNBD 

Fkrat^  to  put  in  form,  oonvenieat  for 
school  use  a  collection  of  Lincoln's  words 
which  will  be  a  scarce  of  inspiration  to 
all  who  read  them,  and  wUH  wroe  a*  mofiels 
o^  gnoi  EwjHBn^  and  to  make  known  his 
words  as  they  ought  to  be  known  by  all 
Americans. 

See^ntti  to  clearly  reveal  what  sort  of 
patriot,  statesman,  and  man  he  was. 

Thirds  to  present  a  connected  piece  of 
history,  coyering  the  question  of  slayery 
as  only  Mr.  Lincoln  has  coyered  it,  and 

Mug  an  exposition  of  the  War  for  the 

hion  made  by  a  master  hand. 

Fowthy  to  show  our  youth  what  true 
p  ttrlatUtm  te  as  set  forth  in  the  sayings 
and  deeds  of ''  The  Greatest  American  of 
the  Century." 


1 


A  SUPPUEMENTABT  READER 

870  pages ;  cloth ;  illustrated. 
Hailing  priee,  66  cents* 

Western   Publlshins    House, 

CHICAGO. 


J 


j^^ 


Bronchial 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  often  results  in  an 
Incurable  Lung  Disease  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 
Throat  troubles  useBitoWN's 
^^iiiii^^  Bronchial  Tsochsb,  a  bud* 
pie  yet  off  ectiye  remedy.  Sold  only  in  bozee. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UNITKBSITT 

and  OOLLBGE 

BBIXS. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  free. 
VeSHAVX  BILL  FOUIDET.    .    Baltimore,  Md. 


PLAYS 


Becitations,  dialogues,  and  other 
entertainment  books.  Mew  188- 
page  catalog  sent  free  on  request. 
DS^HATIC  pub.  CO.,  Chicago. 


Mr.  Ingalls  and  Women. 

*****  Maybe,  as  a  rule,  women 
headache,  and  backache,  and  leg  ache 
more  than  men.  And  so,  not  altogether 
cheerfully,  I  must  yet  admit  that  in  a 
thousand  ways,  women  are  mofe  open  to 
attack  than  men.  Against  a  host  of  pains 
nature  gave  them  less  armor,  while  man's 
civilization  increases  their  need  of  it.  But 
I  thank  the  Lord,  that  even  as  civilization 
has  increased  our  pains,  lo!  man^  times 
and  manifold,  so  hath  Science  given  us 
relief  from  our  suffering.  For,  perhaps 
the  greatest  boon  to  our  race — the  bless- 
ings of  which,  men  equally  share — comes 
to  us  under  a  name  of  two  Greek  words, 
**  Anti "  and  **  Kamnos  "  which  anglicised 
as  Antikamnia,  mean  opposed  to  pain. 
This  has  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  joy  in  a 
million  homes  where  pain  would  dwell. 
It  has  harmlessly  relieved  the  untold  suffer- 
ings of  countless  mothers  and  daughters. 
In  opposing  and  dispelling  our  pains  it  is 
most  democratic — which  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Ingalls-I  tcares  not  whether  the 
cause  be  '*a  cold,"  La  Grippe,  rheumatism, 
or  neuralgia — ^whether  it  be  toothache  or 
stomach-ache,  headache,  or  that  **  pain  in 
the  side,"  making  no  difference  whether 
our  sufferings  be  due  to  man^s  inhumanity 
to  woman  or  nature's  regular  periods  of 
distress.  It  discriminates  not  in  favor  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  neither  does  it  de- 
press the  over-burdened  heart — duchess  or 
nurie,  bookkeeper  or  blue  stocking,  ser- 
vant or  society  queen,  it*s  all  the  same  tc 
Antikamnia — it  relieves  them  all  and  plants 
on  the  pinched  face  of  pain,  the  roses  of 
health  and  jov.  And  right  here,  let  me  say 
parenthetically  for  the  benefit  of  my  sex, 
and  before  I  proceed  to  further  demolish 
Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas — tha^ 
Antikamnia  is  put  up  in  the  form  of  tablets 
of  five-grains  each  and  that  the  usual  dose 
for  adults  is  from  one  to  two  five  grain 
Antikamnia  tablets,  every  two  to  four 
hours,  according  lo  the  need.  My  doctor 
tells  me  that  physicians  prescribe  them  all 
over  the  world,  because  unlike  opium,  nar- 
cotics and  so  many  other  drugs,  gracious 
me,  I  Can't  remember  half  their  names  I 
Antikamnia  tablets  never  produce  habit, 
never  incapacitate,  are  always  prompt  and 
efficient,  have  no  balloon  characferistics : 
lifting  one  up  among  the  clouds,  in  **irides- 
cent  dreams"  only  to  drop  one  into  the 
slough  of  despond.  They  just  relieve  the 
sufferings  drive  away  the  pain  and  leave 
the  nerves  as  steady  as  you  please,  mind 
you,  and  oh,  so  rested  I " 

— Christmas  Mirror s  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  poison  of 
wasps  and  bees  is  not  known.  They  pos- 
sess a  poison  bag  and  sting,  and  the  fluid 
secreted  is  as  clear  at  water,  exhibits  an 
acid  reaction,  and,  in  fact  contains  formic 
acid.  But  this  acid  can  hardly  account  for 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  sometimes 
following  a  sting.  Fatal  results  have,  in- 
deed, occurred  which  could  only  be  attri- 
buted directly  to  the  toxic  action  of  the 
sting. 

To  ladies  and  children,  or  any  persons- 
with  a  fine  sensitive  skin.  Pears'  Trans- 
parent Soap  is  invaluable.  For  shaving  it 
IS  also  recommended.  It  produces,  with 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  a  profuse,  creamy 
and  fragrant  lather,  which,  owing  to  the 
purity  of  the  soap,  does  not  cause  redness 
or  irritation  of  the  skin,  but  leaves  a  sense 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  attainable  by 
no  other  means.  In  the  form  of  Pears' 
Shaving  Stick,  it  is  applied  directly  to  the 
face,  and  no  shaving  dish  is  required. 

The  Pacific  and  Oriental  Mail 

Leaves  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  by  the  New  York  Central,  every 
night  in  the  vear  at  9 :  i  j,  and  the  fourtn 
night  thereafter  this  mail  is  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, ready  for  delivery  or  transfer  to  the 
steamers  for  Hawaii.  Australia,  Philip- 
pines, Japan  and  China. 

See  the  new  **  Round  the  World  "  folder 


Oriental  Cream, 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  \%  a  Joy  Forcvet. 

Dr.  T.  FBLIX  GOURAUD'S 

OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

BemoTMl^u,  Pimples,  FreoUefl,  Moth-PatdiM, 

Baah  and  Skin 

_  di^onnm.  and 

If^^l         ^^^ED  every  blendBh 

3^a§        ^^^BSiB  onbeButyand 

S**""!**      ^HSTtW  ^^ defies    deteo- 

tS*«^      WkjJ^        ^HTirtuee  it  haa 
*^*^-      ^K^^  ^B' stood  the  teat 

of  6S  yean;  no 
other  nas,  and 
IsaohannleaB 
we  taste  it  to 
be  sure  it 
18  properly 
made.  Aco^;>t 
no  ooanter- 
feit  of  similar 
name.     The 

difitinguiflbed 

0r.  L.  A.  Sayre  wid  to^  a  h^  of  j^e^^MiUon^a 
patient>;    "  '  '  '"  *"""      '' 

oU  tlitf  8l(in  xireparaNorM.*     

six  months  u«ln«  it  every  day.  Oouraud'e  Pondre 
Subtile  Temovea  superfluoos  hair  without  injury 
to  the  skin. 

FEBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  PropT, 
97  Great  Jones  Streei,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  Dmsgiam  and  Fanqy  Goods 
I>ealer8  throughout  the  u .  S.  .Ganadaa  and  Europe. 

Also  found  in  N.  Y.  City  at  R.  H.  Maeys, 
Wanamaker's  and  otber  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
pr  Beware  of  fiaae  imitations.  ti,OJ0  Bewardfor 
arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  s 


it>:  '*  Ab  you  ladies  wiU  uee  them,  I  r$eom- 
*•  Gowraudh  Cream  *  a^  the  leaat  hanitfvl  of 
i  8Mn  oreparcMoM,*'   One  bottle  will  laaC 


Systematic  Collections 


MIoeraU, 


Recks* 


lovertebfate-AntaMls 


At  leM  than  one  half  the  osoal  price.  40  Xinerala  or 
4A  Kooks  (With  unlabeled  duplicate  franneBta)  for 
•100. 3t  types  of  luTertebratea  f«r  #150.  KMh  coUee' 
don  In  strong  cloth  ooTered  case,  with  Mparaietray 
for  eaota  speclmeD,  and  acoompanled  with  Tezi-book 
rf.ao  pages.     Descriptive   rirenlars  free.    RELIEF 

m1f8,i!antern  sLmBs.  charts,  etc. 
EowiH  Em  HowmLL.w 


613  ITTH  8TBXST,  N.  W..  WASHDIOTOa,  D.  C. 

When  wrltlnff  mention  Tbk  School  Joubital. 

ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  &  Eleventh  St*  New  YorE 

(^Opposite  Grace  Church.) 

Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TATLOB  ft  80V.      -      -      ProprirtofB. 


At  the  End  of  Tour  Journey  you  will  find 
it  a  Eteat  convenience  to  go  nfat  over  to 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

r«mrth  Ave.«  41at  aad  4»d  Sta. 

Oppoalte  Grand  Centxml  Depot.  New  York* 

Central  for  thopping  and  theatres. 

Baggage  to  and  from  4ad  St.  Depot  free. 

Booaw,  9 1  .OO  p«r  day  and  Vpwards. 


The  FAMOUS  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL! 

PHU^DBLPHIA. 

By  recent  changes  everv  room  is  equipped  with 
Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Gold  Running  water,  and 
lighted  by  Electricity. 

RAT£8  REDUCED. 

Ambbicak  Plan. 

100  rooms,  $2.60  per  da  y.  1 1S6  rooms,  f8.00  per  day. 

185  rooms,  $8.S0  per  day.  1 185  rooms,  94.00  per  day. 

(100)  with  bath,  $8.00  and  upward. 

EunOFEAir  PltAK. 

100  rooms,  $1.00  per  day.  I  1S6  rooms,  il.25 per  day. 

185  rooms,  $1.60  per  day.  I  185 rooms,  $8.00  per  day. 

(100)  with  bath,  $8.00  and  upward. 

Steam  Heat  Indnded. 

L.  U.  HALTBY,  Proprietor. 


OUR  TIME5 

The  idealpaper  of  current  eyents  carefully 
edited  for  the  school-room.  It  it  now  pub- 
lished twice  a  month,  in  magaadne  form — 
90  numbers  a  year.  50  cents  a  year  ;  Clubs 
of  two  or  more,  40  cents  each. 

F.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co-  6i  E.  9th  SL.  N.  V. 
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Sick  headache.  Food  doesn't  di- 
gest well,  appetite  poor,  bowels  con- 
stipated, toneue  coated.  It's  your 
liver  I  tAyer^s  Pills  are  liver  pills, 
easy  and  safe.  They  cure  dyspep- 
sia, biliousness.  25c.  All  Druggists. 


Pears' 

Do  you  know  the  most 
luxurious  bath  in  the  world? 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

AH  sorU  of  people  uM  it,  all  sorts  of  stores  tell 
it,  especially  druflrgists. 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO 

School 
Teachers 

GOOD 
INCOMES. 

Now  is  Tour  Chance 

{20,  25 f  and  30  per  cent  commission) 

MADE  by  getting:  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated TEAS.  COFFEES,  Spices,  Es> 
tracts,  Baking  Powders,  &c. — Special 
inducements.  If  you  don't  want  a  com- 
mission we  g^ve  you  premiums. 

mm 

DINNER  SETS,  GOLD  WATCHES, 
SILVER  WATCHES,  LACE  CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS,  TEA  SETS,  TOI- 
LET SETS,  &c.,  with  $5.00,  $7.00, 
910.00,  $15.00,  $20.00,  $25.00,  $30.00 
Orders  and  upwards— Bicycles,  &c. 

Remember  all  our  goods  are  warranted  to 
give  perfect*satisf action.  Send  this  *'  ad." 
and  15  cents  in  postage  stamps  and  we  wiU 
send  you  a  ^  pound  of  any  Tea  you  may 
select     Mention  The  School  Journal 

THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.     31-33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


just   issued    by  the    New  York   Central 
Lines. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  post  paid,  on 
receiptot  three  cents  in  stamps,  by  George 
H.  Daniels,   General    Passenger   Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
Opening  of  the  Florida  Season. 

INAUGURATION    OF    THE  MAGNIFICENTLY 

APPOINTED  NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA 

LIMITED   SERVICE. 

The  placing  m  service  of  "The  New 
York  and  Florida  Limited  "  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  the  handsomest  train  in  the 
world,  always  signifies  the  opening  of  the 
Florida  social  season.  This  superb  train 
leaves  New  York  on  its  initial  trip  for  the 
season  of  1900  Tuesday,  January  i6th,  at 
12:40  P.M.,  and  will  run  daily,  except  Sun- 
day, throughout  the  season,  reaching  St. 
Augustine  at 3:35  the  next  afternoon.  The 
train  is  composed  exclusively  of  compart- 
ment cars,  finished  in  ro]ral  elegance; 
Pullman  drawine  room  sleeping  cars,  con- 
structed especially  for  this  train,  a  sump- 
tuous dinine  car  and  library,  and  observa- 
tion cars.  It  runs  through  solid  to  St. 
Au^stine. 

Full  information,  reservations,  rates,  etc., 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  offices  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  271  Broadway,  New 
York.  A.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  shows  that,  during  the  year  1899, 
^,124  new  policies  were  issued,  representing 
insurances  of  119,552,550,  and  that  the 
amount  of  new  insurances  paid  for  was 
apparently  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  more 
than  in  tne  previous  year,  when  a  some- 
what larger  amount  was  issued.  The  year 
closed  with  outstanding  risks  amounting 
to  ^123,980,438- -an  increase  during  1899  of 
18,3000,000.  This  is  the  largest  gain  made 
in  any  year  since  i8q2. 

The  receipts  from  premiums  were  $4405, 
954,  and  from  interests  and  rents  1981,190, 
making  the  total  income  for  the  year  I5, 
387,144.  The  payments  of  all  kinds  were 
l3t736,948,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,650,196 
to  be  added  to  the  net  assets.  The  gross 
assets  were  123,810,937,  a  acain  over  De- 
cember 31,  1898,  ot  $i,784y485.  The  total 
liability  was,  $21,835,115,  leaving  a  balance 
or  surplus  of  $1,984,822.  The  amount 
returned  to  policy-holders  in  dividends  was 
$619,467,  and  the  total  payments  to  mem- 
bers or  their  representatives  in  surplus, 
death,  and  endowment  claims,  andf  for 
surrendered  policies,  was  $2,616,505. 

Pax«  Blood,  Beautlftal  Completion 

Qo  hand  in  hand,  one  impouible  without  the 
other,  and  the  best,  qidckett,  easieet  blood  puri- 
fier is  Cascarets  Candy  Oathartio.  Alldinggisto, 
10o.,86o.,80e. 

jLMtnna  tlM  TootblBgr  Period. 
Mrs.  Winslow*8  Soothing  Strop  has  been 
nsed  for  over  Fiftt  Years  by  Millions  ef 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, with  Perfect  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhcxa.  Sold  by  Druggists 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  **  Mrs.  Winslow*s  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-fiv#  centfi  a 
bottle 


tADmcQ 

Ladies'  Furnishings 

Dimity,   Piqu6,  Zephyr  Waists^ 
All-over  embroidered  fronts. 

Fancy  White  Lawn  Waists. 

Paris  Lingerie, 

Hand  Embroidered  Underwear. 

Dressing  Sacques,  Corsets,  Bridal 
Trosseaux. 


NEW  YORK. 


French  isssrs,""- 

*     *V*-^i  ^^1*1  Teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAH  R.  JENKIN5, 

851  A  853  5IXTH  AVENUE.    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Complete    cauUoffue  on  appUcatlon. 


BESTFORTHE 
BOWELS 

If  70a  baven't  a  reinilar,  healthy  morement  of  the 
bowela  OTery  daj.  you're  alck j>r  wiU  be.  Keep  yoor 
bowela  ooen.  and  be  weU.  Foroe.in  thethapeof 
yiolent  physio  or  pill  poiBon.ls  danoeroiii.  The 
smoothest,  easiest,  most  perfect  way  or  keepinc  the 
bowels  clear  and  clean  is  to  take 

CANDY 
■      m^     j^    CATHARTrC  ^ 

Bi;dco?K^ 

TRADV  MAUN    »«ai«1S»«D 


Pleawnt,  Palatable,  Potent.  Taste  Good,  Do  Qood, 
Neyer  Sicken.  Weaken,  or  Qrlpe.  lOo,  aOo,  fiOo.  Wrltfl 
for  free  sample,  and  booklet  on  health.  Address 
■iMllav  R«m47  Cmpuj.  CklMftt,  HMrtffMl,  W«w  T«riL  Ma 

KEEP  YOUR  BLDOD  GLEAN 


"He  iidwd  smdwil  skill  o* horse  flesh 
who  boughb&goose  ho  ride  onVBonthei^ 
"~  ordir\&,rvsoa.ps 


is  3  A  p)  O  LI  O  #• 
—Try  e.  ceJ^e  ofiha^nd  be  convinced. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


The  Riverside  Art  Series 

No.  I.    RAPHAEL.     Edited  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
No.  2.    REMBRANDT.     By  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

Each  No.,  i2mo.,  about  loo  pages,  with  i6  full-page  reproductions  of  characteristic 

pictures,  explanatory  text,  and  valuable  introductory  matter. 

In  Preparation:  MICHELANGELO.    Jean  Francois  Millet. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  for  the  four  issues  of  the  presentschool  year:  Paper, 
$1.00 ;  Cloth,  $1.50,  nef,  postpaid.  Each  issue:  Paper,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents, 
«//,  postpaid. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

No.  135.    CHAUCER'S  PROLOGUE. 

No.  1 36.    CHAUCER'S  KNIGHT'S  TALE,  and  tue  NUN'S  PRIEST'S  TALE. 

The  two  Nos.  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Professor  Frank 
J.  Mather,  Jr.  Each  No.,  Paper  15  cents,  net;  the  two  Nos.  in  one  vol.,  Linen, 
40  cents,  n^t. 

No.  137.    HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV. 

Bryant's  Translation.  With  Introduction  and  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names.    Paper,  15  cents,  «^/. 

No.  138.    HAWTHORNE'S  CUSTOM  HOUSE;  AND  MAIN  STREET. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.    Paper,  15  cents,  n^t. 

No.  139.    HOWELLS'S    DOORSTEP  ACQUAINTANCE,    AND     OTHER 
SKETCHES. 

With  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes.    Paper,  15  cents,  «</. 

OtAfr  numbers  in  preparaium.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 

4  Ptek  St.,  Boston     11  B.  17th  St.,  N«w  York     378-388  Wabash  Av.,  Chfc^igo 


To  Aid  the  Song  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 


OUST  ISSUED.) 

GRADED  SIGHT  SINGING  EXERCISES  ''^^'^  »'i&?^«*^'''* 

Consisting  of  1200  Melodies  bv  FRANCIS  E.  HOWARD,  of  Bridge- 
port. Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  50  cents.  An  explanatory 
pamphlet  sent  free. 

The  Novello  flusic  Course  and  the  Knickerbocker  Series  of 
Supplemrotary  Son^s  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voices  can  be 
had  on  approval.  • 

NOVELLO.  EWER  &  CO.,  31  E.  17th  St..  New  York. 


...THE  THIRD  BOOK... 


OF  THE 


THE  BEST  METHODS  IN 

PRIMARY  READING 
AND  LANGUAGE. 

For  First  Year  Gf  adeB— 

Appletoa's  Elementary  Reading: 
Charts. 

Price,  ...  *«§• 

For  Seoond  Year  Gradea— 

Primary  Lans:uafi:e  Studies, 

Part  One.    Price,  .  $1500 

For  Third  Year  Gradea— 

Primary  Lanfi^uage  Studies, 

Part  Two.    Price,  .  ••f.oo 


The  above  Charts  have  been  more  widely  adopted 
in  City  aod  Graded  Schools  than  all  other  aimilai 
charts  combined. 

Far  Circulars  and  further  information  addrkss 

FI(ANKUN    PUBUSHING    COMPANY, 

61  Eaat  Ninab  Street,  Hew  York, 
6S8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Graded  Literature  Readers 

WMl  be  Beady  About  March  ist. 

The  First  and  Second  Books  have  already  been  issued  and  the  remaining  books 
of  the  series  will  follow  at  short  intervals. 

Carefully  Graded  and  Illustrated  in  Colors. 

MayNA«»D,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

,  29,  31  and  33  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Lmrgtt  Inmrance  Cgm^uf  in  tht  Wmtld. 

nelUTUllUFEIISDBUGECO. 

OFNFTYORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -   President. 

OOHDnOD  BTATIiaVT  TOS  IMS 

Income          •        •  $55,006,^2943 

Djibanemaib  35.245.038  88 

Asieb.  Dec  2|l.  1898  277.517325  3« 

Rtscive  Liabilities  -  233.058.640  68 
Continjicnt  Guarantee  Fund  42.238.684  68 
Dividends  Apportioned 

for  the  Year  2.220.000  00 
Insurance  and  Annuities 

in  Force     -        -  97l.7n.997  79 


■*■ 


-TRANSLATIONS- 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Qood  type— Weil  Printed— Fine  Ftiper— Half- 
Leather  Binding— Oloth  Sidee-Prioe  Bednoed 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


IJTBBAI*. 

THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Introdnotions— New  Type— 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


"^"^^^^  }  Dav2d  MdUy,  Poblhlier.  1022  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 


KORONA 


N 


O  CAUKtiA  Is  worth  owning  or  nslnR  vnless  U  Is 
equipped  with  a  good  lens.  Oarlenmareiamons, 
and  have  glTpn  our  Cameras  an  enviable  repn 
tlon.     The   more  expensive  grades,  containing  1 
Turner  Reich  lenses,  are  perfection.   In  oonstriic 
K<IRO>A  *  the  greatest  care  Is  used  and  aU 
modem  features  are  adopted— patent  focusing  l* 
new  Korona  shutter,  new  Iris  diaphragm,  focnsi 
rack  and  pinion,  etc.  .  ^JT.. 

Aiteniion  Is  called  this  month  to  the  H  OR«»7 
Kertea  1  which  is  a  marvel  In  price  and  finish.  1 
4x5  Camera  is  fitted  with  Instanianeous  symmetry 
lens  has  time.  Instantaneous,  and  bulb  expocorea, 
diaphragm  and  polished  mahogany  finish.  The  pri 
inciudin  g  pUte-holder  and  leather  carrylng-cafle.  Is  < 
Wt  slU>«M  \ik.  to  .end  you,  FREE,  a  oafa- 
logvi*  of  ALL  our  Oamtra. .    W* iU  for  ir . 
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SE  year  ago  Dr.  Ferdinand  Schwill's  ** HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE"  (12mo,  $1.50  net)  was  published. 
During  the  year  it  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  ninety- two  Colleges  and  in  eleven  advanced  Preparatory  Schools. 
An  equal  number  are  planning  to  use  it  next  year  for  the  first  time. 

:iX  months  ago  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark's  **  PRACTICAL  PUBLIC  SPEAKING »'  (12mo,  $1.00  net)  was  published.  Within 
two  months  a  second  edition  was  printed  and  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  It  has  met  the  great  need  for  a  practical 
book  squirely.    Hence  its  success. 

ITHIN  a  year  the  **  SCRIBNER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READING"  has  been  increased  greatly  in  value  and  im- 
portance by  the  publication  of  the  following  remarkably  attractive  books — Ernest  Seton  Thompson's  "LOBO 
RAG  AND  VIXEN'*  with  pictures  of  the  animals.  Nearly  everyone  who  followed  the  popular  books  of  the 
last  year  knows  **  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  This  little  school  reading  book  contains  the  four  best  of  these  stories. 
Fifteen  thousand  copies  have  already  been  printed.  A  second  is  the  ** CABLE  STORY  BOOK"  (12mo,  60  cents  net) 
selected  from  the  writings  of  George  W.  Cable  and  edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  L.  Cable.  Mr.  Cable  ii  one  of  the 
contemporary  American  authors  whose  genuine  popularity  ha«  often  been  remarked.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  best 
of  his  stories  have  been  edited  so  that  children  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  Miss  Burt,  herself,  has  prepared  the  third 
book  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Series— "  ODYSSEUS  THE  HERO  OF'  ITHACA"  (12mo,  60  cents  net)  translated  from 
a  third  reader  now  in  use  in  the  school  of  Athens.  It  not  only  is  a  classic  but  it  abounds  with  the  interest  and  fascin- 
ation attaching  to  this  wonderful  hero. 

nHE  fourth  edition  of  GORDY'S  **  HISTORY  OF  THE  uklTED  STATES '»  (12mo,  $1.00  net)  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  Spanish-American  war.  It  is  fully  and  richly  illustrated.  Contains  Chapter  to  Teachers  on  the  teaching 
of  history,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  the  best  pedagogical  help  to  lead  the  student. 
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It  is  the  wish  of  the  publishers  that  every  teacher  who  sees  this  brief  advertisement  should  write  them  for  fuller 
information  about  these  books. 

Net,   York  and  Chicago  CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS* 


THE 

PRANGDRAWING 

The  Pran^  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction. 

Bookfl  which  put  the  most  progressive  ideas  on  Elementary  Art  Teach- 
in  j?  into  practical  and  helpful  form  so  that  they  can  be  successtully 
worked  oat  under  ordinary  bchool  conditions  :  books  which  embody  all 
the  educational  and  artistic  advantaije.s,  whose  possibility  has  come 
throu'jjh  the  gradual  development  of  the  work  in  tlie  schools— a  develop- 
ment chiefly  due  to  the  trained  Drawing  .Supervisors  of  the  country. 

In  a  Twelve- Book  Series, 

Furnishing  two  books  a  year  for  Third  to  Eighth  Grades  inclusive. 

In  a  Six -Book  Series, 

Furnishing  one   book  a  year  for  Third  to  Eighth  Grades,  inclusive. 
Manual  for  both  Series  now  ready. 

The  Pran^  Course  in  Drawing  for  Graded  Schools. 

A  condensed  course  in  drawing  for  Third  to  Eighth  Grades  inclusive, 
consisting,  of 

Six  Books  for  Pupils,  and  One  Manual  for  Teachers. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  especially  to  meet  tha  needs  of  towns 
where  the  time  allowed  for  Drawing  is  closely  limited,  or  where  the  help 
of  a  Supervisor  of  Drawing  cannot  be  had.  yet  where  there  is  a  desire  to 
put  the  work'on  the  plane  of  the  best  in  its  line.  They  condense  and 
simplify  the  most  advanced  th(mght  and  practice  in  Drawing  in  Color 
Work,  and  present  only  such  lessons  as  can  be  worked  out  in  brief  time 
with  limited  materials  and  with  professional  assiatance  and  direction. 

The  Pran^  Course  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools. 

A  course  which  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  of  Ungraded  Schools  to 
give  their  pupils  the  same  advantages  in  Dramng  that  are  to  be  enjoyed 
m  the  largest  City  Schools,  through  the  us©  of  this  Special  Edition  of  "the 
Prang  course  condensed  into 

One  Drawing  Book  for  Pupils,  and  One  Manual  for  Teachers. 

These  Books  are  thoroughly  practical,  artistic,  ard  up  to  date  in  both 
subjects  and  methods,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  Ungraded  Schools 
of  any  community. 

The  Prang  Primary  Course. 

For  First  and  Reeond  Years,  as  now  published,  is  a  preparation  for  all 
the  New  Courses  above  described. 

For  fuller  information  and  for  prices  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONALCO., 

3  &  5  W.  i8th  Street,  New  York  City. 


KABO^ 
CORSETS 


CELEBRATED  FOR 

-  STYLE.  FIT, 
COMFORT. 

1^0  Brass  Eyelets 
Kabo  No.  374  is 

the  IDEAL  CORSET 
for    TAILOR-MADE 

GOWNS.  A  perfect 
corset,  especially 
adapted  for  ladies 
having  slender  fig- 
ure and  long;  waist. 
Kabo  Corsets  are 
made  in  30  styles 
to  suit  any  form. 

Somest}4e  Kabo 
will  fit  you  per- 
fectly. 


PRICES      I      I      I      I      t      I     I     I    $1.00  to  $3.00 

SOLD  BY  BEST  DEALERS. 

Elegant  Book  of  Famous  Beauties,  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 

CHICAGO  C0R3ET  CO.      Chicago New  York. 
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Lincoln  and  His  Stepmother. 

By  Irwin  F.  Mather,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Amid  the  hills  of  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  nestles  a 
little  hamtet  of  scarcely  two  hundred  souls,  which  bears 
the  dignified  title  of  Lincoln  City.  Upon  the  site  of  this 
village  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  childhood  days  and 
every  year  the  little  church  is  decorated  with  flowers  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  the  great  president 

The  visitor  may  find  many  interesting  reminders  of 
Lincoln's  early  boyhood,  for  there  are  still  living  those 
who  remember  him  as  a  youth  overflowing  with  good  na- 
ture and  noted  for  his  great  strength.  The  people  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  one  from  such  lowly  conditions 
gained  so  high  a  place  in  the  world.  A  few  of  the  aged 
still  profess  to  remember  when  '* little  Abe"  walked 
barefoot  to  school  because  he  was  too  poor  to  own  a  pair 
of  shoes.  The  story  of  his  early  life  as  gathered  from 
these  simple  people  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the 
accounts  given  us  by  the  biographers  of  his  boyhood. 

The  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  not  held  in  high  ee- 
teem  by  his  neighbers  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  ^poor 
white"  from  Kentucky.  He  was  lazy,  shiftless,  and  indo- 
lent^ spending  his  time  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  story- 
telling. His  reputation  for  "  drawing  the  long  bow"  was 
greater  than  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  old-flint  lock- 
itf  e.  The  few  acres  around  the  little  cabin  were  cultiva- 
ted largely  thru  the  efforts  of  the  mother  and  children. 

For  years  "little  Abe"  climbed  to  his  bed  in  the  loft 
by  a  series  of  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  cracks  between 
the  logs,  because  the  father  was  too  lazy  to  make  a 
ladder. 

A  Desolate  Home 

The  family  had  migrated  to  this  hilly  re^on,  sixteen 
miles  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  few  months  before  In- 
diana was  admitted  as  a  state.  No  floor  was  laid  in  the 
rude  cabin  which  the  father  hastily  constructed.  The 
shelter  did  not  contain  a  window  nor  was  there  even  a 
door  of  slabs  to  swing  in  the  unprotected  doorway. 
Their  chairs  were  three-legged  stools,  the  table  a  slab 
supported  by  four  sticks.  The  bed  was  built  of  poles 
thrust  into  the  cracks  between  the  logs,  the  ends  of 
which  projected  into  the  room,  resting  on  forked  poles. 
This  frame  was  covered  with  slabs  upon  which  were  piled 
leaves  and  the  sk^ns  of  wild  beasts.  Their  kitchen  fur- 
niture consisted  of  a  skillet  and  a  Dutch  oven. 

In  this  desolate  manner  lived  the  father  Thomas,  the 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  daughter  Nancy 
Hanks  and  the  son  Abraham  who  was  seven  years  of  age 
w  len  the  family  removed  from  Kentucky.  The  children 
w  »re  permitted  to  run  at  will  in  the  virgin  forest  until 
a'  ter  two  years  the  mother  sickened  and  died.  The  sor- 
n  ving  father  and  little  son  constructed  a  rude  cofSn  into 
w  ich  was  placed  the  body  of  the  woman  who  had  fought 
w  nobly  with  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

Sorrow  everywhere  enlists  the  sympathy  of  human 
h  irts. 

rhe  neighbors  gathered  and  tenderly  bore  the  coffin 
t<  SI  wood^  knoll,  a  short  distance  from  the  home,  where 
it  jma  buried.  Over  the  open  grave  the  little  boy  with 
bi  "sting  heart  and  tearful  eyes  registered  a  vow  that 
tl  re  should  be  funeral  services  held  for  his  dead  mother. 

Two  years  after  when  he  had  learned  to  write,  he  sent 
a   itter  to  a  traveling  minister  whom  the  family  had 


known  in  Kentucky.  The  letter  was  many  days  in 
reaching  its  destination  but  when  the  kindhearted  David' 
Elkins  received  it  he  traved  a  hundred  miles  thru  forest 
and  swamp  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  sorrowing  boy,  and 
perform  the  ceremony  over  the  solitary  grave. 

The  grief  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was  speedily  assuaged 
and  with  the  arrival  of  his  second  wife  came  brighter 
days  for  the  motherless  children.  A  year  and  a  half 
after  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  the  husband  re- 
turned to  Kentucky.  There  he  met  Sarah  Bush  Johnson, 
a  widow,  who  had  been  his  sweetheart  yiaars  before. 
She  was  thrifty  and  forehanded  above  the  lot  of  most 
women  in  those  early  days.  Her  heart  warmed  toward 
her  former  lover  who  entertained  her  with  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  hi&  Indiana  home.  She  accepted  the  wooing 
widower  but  refused  to  marry  him  until  she  had  settled 
every  debt  she  owed.  This  was  speedily  accomplished 
and  the  pair  were  married.  The  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  de- 
sired to  take  to  the  Indiana  home  her  chairs,  table,  bed, 
knives,  forks,  and  cooking  utensils.  The  mercenary 
Thomas  assured  her  they  would  not  be  needed  there  and 
endeavored  to  have  them  turned  into  money.  Luckily 
for  all,  the  woman's  way  prevailed.  The  furniture  was 
loaded  into  a  wagon  and  with  her  three  children  the 
party  journeyed  to  Indiana. 

The  Home  Comlnj. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  tradition  in  the  community  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  wept  when  she  saw  the  desolate  cabin  and 
the  two  forlorn,  unkempt  forest-children,  in  striking 
contrast  to  her  own. 

"  Little  Abe "  and  his  sister  stood  in  open-mouthed 
wonder  before  the  new  arrivals  and  the  wagon  load  of 
"  store  furniture,"  Sarah  Lincoln  was  a  woman  of  en- 
ergy. The  shiftless  Thomas  was  ordered  to  put  a  floor 
and  windows  in  the  cabin  and  hang  a  door  on  the  yawning 
entrance.  Before  her  presence  dirt  and  desolation  fled. 
The  walls  were  scoured  and  the  old  rubbish  burned  up. 
Her  mother  heart  went  out  to  the  comfortless  boy  and 
girl.  To  little  Abe  it  was  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
had  entered  the  home.  The  yearning  soul  of  the  solitary 
boy  opened  to  the  touch  of  kindness  and  love.  The 
depth  of  his  desolation  is  touchingly  shown  in  his  words, 
'^  She  was  the  woman  who  first  made  me  feel  like  a  human 
being." 

Be  jinnin  j  to  Uve. 

That  he  held  a  place  in' her  heart  equal  to  that  of  her 
own  children  is  evident  from  her  expression  frequently 
used  in  speaking  to  her  neighbors.  "  He  is  the  best 
boy  I  ever  saw.  He  never  disobeys  me,  he  never  does 
wrong."  His  regard  and  affection  for  his  stepmother 
found  expression  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

Mra.  Lincoln  clothed  the  children  in  coarse  but  clean 
garments  and  sent  them  to  school,  four  miles  away. 
Neither  had  ever  before  been  within  the  limits  of  a 
school-room.  "Little  Abe"  surprised  teachers  and 
pupils  by  his  quickness  in  learning  and  became  a  favorite 
with  everyone.  In  this  primitive  school  was  begun  that 
Gourde  of  training  which  eventually  placed  Abraham 
Lincoln  among  the  first  men  of  his  time.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  school  was  made  for  him  by  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln. 

It  was  she  who  first  fanned  into  life  the  sparks  of  am- 
bition that  were  smouldering  in  the  soul  of  the  awkward 
boy.    Without  her  influence  he  might  never  have  risen 
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above  the  lowly  occupation  of  country  rail-splitter.  The 
influence  of  the  talented  and  great  whom  he  met  in 
later  years  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  this  noble 
woman.  On  the  way  to  his  inauguration  at  Washington 
Mr.  Lincoln  stopped  at  the  little  hamlet  to  see  his 
mother.  The  first  money  he  earned  had  been  used  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  on  her  little  home,  and  it  was 
his  wish  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  the  capitol. 

But  she  was  too  old  to  be  taken  from  her  simple  sur- 
roundings and  refused  to  go.  From  her  modest  cottage 
she  followed  him  with  loving  thoughts  thru  the  bitter 
trials  of  his  administration.  When  news  of  his  assassin- 
ation reached  the  village  she  recoiled  as  if  struck  by  a 
blow  and  was  ever  after  a  changed  woman. 

Here  on  a  knoll  is  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
the  woman  who  gave  birth  to  our  martyr  president.  Yon- 
der, neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  is  the  grave  of  Sarah 
Bush  the  step-mother,  who  first  filled  the  boy  with  noble 
desires  and  ambitions.  Surely  the  women  of  Amerfca 
mil  not  permit  this  grave  to  lie  neglected,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  this  noble  life  to  be  forgotten. 

Aid  of  Pupils  in  School  Government. 

By  Prin.  John  T.  Ray,  John  Crerar  School,  Chicago. 

The  expression  "pupil  government"  is  unfortunate  in 
that  it  is  misleading.  What  is  really  meant  by  the  new 
movement  in  school  gevernment  is  the  enlisting  pupils  in 
assisting  to  good  government  in  the  school. 

In  every  school-room,  as  in  every  community,  there  is 
always  a  larger  element  disposed  to  obey  orders  and  do 
right  than  the  number  disposed  to  disobey  and  deliber- 
ately do  wrong.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  well-disposed 
element  is  passive  in  its  influence  upon  the  school,  while 
the  thoughtless  or  really  vicious  are  always  active.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  the  good  element  to 
an  active  influence  for  right  in  the  school  community. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  systematic  and  sus- 
tained effort  put  forth  to  do  this.  I  may  go  further  and 
say  that  there  is,  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, a  policy  pursued  that  tends  to  repress  the  active  in- 
fluence for  good  that  many  pupils  could  exercise  over  the 
less  thoughtful  with  whom  they  associate. 

The  first  and  greatest  bugbear  that  teachers  and  par- 
ents allow  to  stand  in  the  road  of  this  influence  is  that  of 
exposing  wrong  doing.  It  is  csdled  "  tattling,"  and  tabooed 
as  an  ignoble  and  unmanly  thing.  Some  teachers  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  rather  not  find  out 
about  wrong  acts  than  to  have  one  pupil  expose  an- 
other. 

State  Law  and  School  Law. 

We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  idle  tat- 
tling. There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  this  and 
a  manly  exposure  of  wrong  doing  that  the  school  community 
may  be  benefited  and  protected,  and  the  evil-doer  exposed 
and  corrected.  The  foundation  of  all  good  government 
rests  on  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
"  bear  witness  "  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Common 
law,  statute  law,  and  the  Mosaic  law  alike  demand  this. 
The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  "come  into 
court "  and  give  testimony  when  necessary.  He  must 
tell  the  truth  when  he  does  come  and  he  must  testify 
whether  he  wishes  to  do  so  or  not,  unless  it  would  incrim- 
inate himself. 

Again,  common  law  and  statute  law  make  a  citizen  a 
party  to  the  crime  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  act  and  assists  in  hiding  it. 

Yet  in  our  schools,  as  a  rule,  we  discard  all  of  these 
principles,  and  are  often  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  virtue 
in  a  child  to  refuse  to  give  information  or  to  assist  in-the 
exposing  of  wrong. 

The  child  soon  learns  in  school  to  see  and  hear  noth- 
ing. He  is  taught  that  it  is  the  teachei^s  business,  not 
his,  to  discover  what  is  going  on.  Soon  he  goes  jfurther 
and  is  assisting  to  hide  wrong  acts  from  the  teacher. 

Soon  the  e'ril-doer  gives  him  to  understand  that  he  is 


expected  to  keep  still,  and  the  bad  boy's  acts  become 
bolder,  as  there  is  no  one  but  the  teacher  whom  he  needs 
to  fear.  The  bad  boy,  like  the  bad  man  in  a  community, 
imposes  on  everybody,  and  protects  hunaelf  by  the  senti- 
ment^ allowed  to  grow  up,  that  everyone  must  hide  the 
wrong  acts  of  everyone  else  from  those  in  authority. 

What  Pupil  Government  Means. 

How  shall  the  teacher  set  to  work  systematically  to 
change  this  condition  of  his  school  into  a  condition  where 
the  good  boy's  influence  counts  for  as  much  as  that  of 
the  bad  or  thoughtless  boy  ?  How  shall  the  teacher  get 
at  least  a  majority  of  his  school  to  ostiBt  him  in  having 
good  order  and  right  conduct,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
part  of  all?  This  is  what  many  of  us  mean  by  "pupil 
government."  It  needs  little  machinery  of  government, 
but  it  does  need  much  tact  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

The  first  thing  is  to- have  the  pupil  see  that  his  welfare 
and  that  of  the  school  are  directly  affected  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  associated  with  him.  He  needs  to  have 
clearly  shown  to  him  that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  in 
the  school  community,  that  he  has  certain  rights  which 
he  should  assist  the  teacher  in  securing  to  him.  He 
should  be  taught  to  see  that  the  wrong  doing  of  others 
is  no  more  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  teacher  than  it 
is  to  his  own  rights  and  privileges.  The  teacher  should 
talk  with  the  children  about  these  things  and  the  duty 
that  all  have  in  exercising  an  influence  for  right  and  in 
exposing  wrong. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  pupil  government,  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  of  organized  participation  there 
may  be  among  the  pupils  of  the  school 

Key  to  RijM  Conduct 

The  second  thing  that  attention  should  be  given  to,  if 
indeed,  it  should  not  be  the  first,  is  self-control.  This  is 
the  key  to  every  pupil's  conduct  in  school.  Instead  of 
being  watched  and  directed  by  the  teacher,  he  should 
learn  to  watch  and  direct  himself.  Urge  him  to  be  mas- 
ter of  himself  out  of  the  teacher's  presence  as  well  as  in 
it.  Appeal  to  him  to  control  himself,  to  do  right  because 
it  is  right,  not  because  he  is  watched  or  because  he  will 
be  punished  for  doing  wrong.  Appeal  to  him  to  be  open 
and  honest  in  his  misdeeds  if  he  commit  any  such.  Trust 
him  to  do  no  improper  act  out  of  the  teacher's  presence 
that  he  would  not  do  in  it.  Remove,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  surveillance,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  be  manly 
enough  to  act  as  well  out  of  the  teacher's  presence  as  in 
it.  Most  pupils  will  respond  to  this  trust  and  in  a  meas- 
ure rise  to  meet  it 

Next  to  self-control  comes  his  duty  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  his  companions  who  have  less  of  it^  or  who 
are  forgetful  of  their  duties.  Teach  him  to  be  the 
thoughtful  friend  of  his  schoolmate. 

The  Remalnhi  j  Tenth. 

There  will  always  remain  when  everything  possible  has 
been  said  and  done  an  element  not  reached  by  these  influ- 
ences ;  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  wilfully  or  thought- 
lessly trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  disobey  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  rules  of  the  school,  and,  in  short,  do 
not  control  themselves  for  right.  Let  them  be  reached 
by  taking  away  from  them  the  privileges  that  they  are 
abusing.  In  society  at  large  those  who  constantly  break 
laws  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  are  restrained. 
They  are  separated  from  the  rest — in  other  words  they 
are  deprived  of  the  privileges  they  abuse.  They  are  im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  restrained  and  removed  fi:x>m  those 
whose  rights  they  disregard. 

So  should  it  be  in  the  school.  The  boy  should  be  re- 
strained from  enjoying  those  things  which  he  abuses. 
The  privilege  of  passing  out  with  his  companions  at  re- 
cess if  abused  is  withdrawn.  If  he  is  an  annoyance  on 
the  playground  let  him  be  excluded  from  it.  If  he  dis- 
turbs his  schoolmates  or  the  good  order  of  the  schod  in 
passing  in  the  lines  with  others,  let  him  pass  alone, 
before  or  after  his  feilows.    If  he  fails  to  restrain  him- 
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self  in  the  room  when  at  intermission  or  at  any  other 
time  he  is  at  liberty,  remove  these  privileges.  For  how 
long  ?  Until  he  can  voluntarily  pledge  himself  that  the 
privileges  and  liberties  shall  not  be  abused.  Whom  has 
he  done  a  wrong  to  ?  The  teacher,  of  course,  but  more 
particularly  to  his  schoolmates-and  associates.  He  should 
feel  this  and  and  they  should  feel  it  also.  Let  his  pledge 
of  future  right  conduct  be  made  therefore  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  pupils,  be  he  called  what  he  may,  tri- 
bune, marshal,  captain,  or  what  not.  When  this  is  done 
the  teacher  grants  his  privileges  to  him  again. 

This  plan  has  been  not  only  a  success  in  the  John 
Crerar  school,  of  Chicago,  but  in  many  others.  The 
simple  rules  that  have  been  formulated  after  years  of  ex- 
periment are  given  below.  They  were  written  long  after 
they  were  in  practical  force,  not  for  this  school,  but  for 
the  guidance  and  information  of  other  people  desirous  of 
having  them  for  use  in  their  schools. 

They  are  given  here  merely  as  suggestive  outlines  for 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  try  the  plan. 

Rules  for  Pupil  Government. 

Motto.— "Government  op  the  Pupils,  by  the  Pupils,  for 
THE  Pupils." 

1.  On  the  first  Monday  of  each  school  month,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  Tribune  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  in  each  room  above  the 
second  grade.    (Second  and  first  grades  appointed.) 

2.  (a)  The  Tribunes  are  the  official  spokesmen  of  the  room. 
To  them  all  complaints  or  reports  of  misconduct  shall  be  made 
by  the  pupils,  and  from  them  the  teacher  shall  first  seek  any 
information  pertaining  to  order  or  discipline. 

(b)  The  Tribune  shall  receive  all  complaints,  and  investigate, 
caution,  advise,  and  warn  pupils  as  to  their  conduct,  settling 
disputes  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
school  against  wrong-doers,  if  possible. 

(c)  The  Tribune  shall  report  misconduct  to  the  teacher  only 
after  a  pupil  has  been  warned.  The  teacher  shall  deprive  the 
offender  of  privileges  until  he  goes  to  the  Tribune  and  makes 
proper  pledges  of  future  right  conduct,  when  the  Tribune  will 
ask  to  have  the  offender's  privileges  restored. 

(3.)  Pupils  are  expected  not  oidy  to  do  right  themselves,  but 
to  assist  actively  in  influencing  other  pupils  to  right  conduct, 
by  personal  influence  and  warning,  or  by  reporting  misconduct 
to  tiie  Tribune  of  the  room  to  which  the  offender  belongs. 

4.  (a)  Citizens  may  be  appointed  from  each  room  after  the 
third  week  in  each  term  to  the  number  of  ooe-half  or  more  of 
the  membership,  two-thirds  elected  by  the  pupils  of  the  room, 
and  one-third,  and  all  further  additions  to  be  appointed  by  the 
teacher. 

(6)  The  Citizen  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  from  those  who 
excel  in  personal  good  conduct,  and  particularly  in  assisting  in 
the  general  good  government  of  the  school. 

(e)  The  Citizens  are  expected  to  take  the  same  active  inter- 
est at  all  times  as  the  teachers  do,  in  securing  good  order  and 
right  conduct  about  the  school.  They  are  to  be  accorded  all 
possible  liberties  about  the  school  the  same  as  teachers.  They 
may  enter  the  front  door  at  any  time ;  may  leave  the  room  when 
necessary,  or  may  sit  in  the  reading-rooms  before  or  after  school. 

(d)  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school,  and  from  their 
numbor  shall  be  appointed  all  committees  of  inquiry,  etc. 

5.  (a)  Tribunes  or  Citizens  may  be  removed  by  the  teacher  or 
principal  at  any  time  for  misconduct  or  lack  of  attention  to 
Citizen's  or  Tribune's  duties. 

(5)  Teachers  may  appoint  additional  citizens  at  any  time  for 
general  good  conduct  or  for  special  praiseworthy  acts. 

6.  The  Tribunes  and  Citizens  shall  be  designated  bythe  wear- 
of  a  pin  or  badge. 

7.  The  Tribunes  of  the  school  shall  constitute  a  school  coun- 
cil who  may  advise  with  the  principal,  when  called  upon,  in 
suggesting  regulations  for  the  general  order  of  the  school 
They  may  appoint  Marshals  or  other  officers  with  the  approval 
of  the  principal. 

In  place  of  the  article  on  *'  The  Duties  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools,"  by  Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  announced  for  this  number,  is 
given  a  historical  outline  of  the  development  of  school  super- 
vision in  Massachusetts.  This  sketch,  which  is  to  be  completed 
next  week,  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  conditions  Dr.  Prince 
has  in  mind  when  stating  what  should  be  considered  the  legiti- 
mate duties  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

'The  publication  of  the  promised  article  by  F.  E.  Howard  must 
be  deferred  to  some  later  number. 


School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts. 

Sketch  of  Its  Historical  Development 

By  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  very  existence  of  a  school  implies  some  kind  of 
supervision,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  provide  for  its  begin- 
ning, continuance,  and  close.  As  there  were  schools  very 
soon  after  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony, supervision  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  the 
colony  itself.  One  of  the  first  recorded  instances  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  was  that  of  Dorchester,  where 
the  teacher  was  "chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  free-* 
men.*'*  Here  supervision  was  exercised  directly  by  the 
people  and  not  by  delegated  individuals.  This  was  in 
1639,  or  nine  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony. 
Six  years  later  we  read  that  the  same  town  or  plantation 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  provide  that  "  three  able  and 
sufficient  men  of  the  plantation  be  chosen  to  be  wardens 
or  overseers  of  the  schools  who  shall  have  the  charge, 
oversight,  and  ordering  thereof. t" 

Two  years  after  this  was  enacted  the  famous  law  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  Massachu- 
setts. But  no  provision  was  made  in  this  law  for  the 
care  of  the  schools  beyond  the  prescription  that  "  every 
township  having  fifty  householders  should  appoint  a  teach- 
er, and  that  the  payment  of  his  *  wages'  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  further,  that  a  town  having  one  hundred 
families  or  householders  should  'set  up  a  grammar 
school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university.' "  • 

As  the  towns  were  left  free  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  they  pleased,  it-is  natural  that  great  differ- 
ences should  prevail  as  to  ways  and  means  of  administra- 
tion and  support  of  the  schools.  In  some  places  the 
school  or  schools  were  managed  by  the  electors  them- 
selves in  town  meeting.  But  the  larger  number  were 
under  the  charge  of  persons  delegated  by  the  towns. 
Generally  these  persons  consisted  of  the  ministers  and 
the  selectmen.  To  the  ministers  were  given  the  power  to 
examine  and  approve  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teacher  and  to  visit  the  schools.  To  insure  a  more  thoro 
test  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  grammar  school  teachers, 
the  approval  of  the  local  minister  had  to  be  seconded  by 
two  ministers  of  adjoining  towns.j: 

Sometimes  the  school  or  schools  of  a  town  were  put 
into  the  care  of  a  special  committee,  but  more  frequently 
the  special  committee  was  simply  added  to  the  ministers 
and  selectmen,  who  held  firmly  to  their  early  prerogatives. 

In  1789  the  quite  general  practice  of  school  inspection 
by  committees  was  crystallized  into  law  by  permitting 
towns  to  delegate  to  the  ministers  and  the  selectmen,  or 
a  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose,  the  care  of  the 
schools.  The  law  provided  that  these  persons  when  ap- 
pointed should  "use  their  influence  and  best  endeavors" 
to  induce  the  children  to  attend  school  and  should  at 
least  once  in  six  months  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  "  inquiry  into  the  regulations  and  disci- 
pline" of  the  schools,"  and  the  "proficiency  of  the  schol- 
ars therein." 

This  permissive  power,  granted  by  the  legislature  to 
the  towns,  was  made  mandatory  by  the  law  of  1826  in 
which  supervision  by  school  committees  was  made  a  fixed 
and  irrevocable  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Under 
this  law,  amended  in  1827  and  1857,  the  school  commit- 
tee was  given  large  powers  which  the  promoters  of  the 
law  foresaw  would  be  wise  in  view  of  possible  dangers 
from  political  and  ecclesiastical  partisans.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century  these  committees  were  called 

town  committees"  or  "superintending  committees,"  to 
designate  them  from  prudential  committees,  district  offi- 
cials to  whom  by  the  law  of  1827  were  committed  the 
care  of  the  school  property  and  the  selection  and  employ- 

*  Town  Records  of  Dorchester,  page  83. 
t  History  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester,  page  435. 
X  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  I. 
p.  470- 
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ment  of  the  teachers.  To  the  town  committee  up  to  the 
time  of  the  final  abolition  of  the  district  system  in  1882, 
was  given  the  duty  of  examining  and  certificating  the 
teachers  and  visiting  the  schools. 

Be  jinnin  j  of  Supervision  by  Superintendents. 

No  public  mention  of  any  supervision  beyond  what  the 
school  committees  were  expected  to  exercise  appears  to 
have  been  made  before  the  fourth  report  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  which  he  announces  '*  an  event  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice,"  the  "  appropriation  by  the  town  of  Spring- 
field of  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  a  salary  for  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  to  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  town 
•  committee."  He  further  says,  "Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  one,  whose  whole  time  and  talents  are  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools,  to  an  examination  and  selec- 
tion of  text-books,  to  the  introduction  of  improved  pro- 
cesses in  teaching,  and  of  better  modes  of  governing — in 
fine,  to  a  more  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  great  subject 
of  education,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  practical  details, 
would  be  far  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, than  if  those  duties  were  only  an  occasional  employ- 
ment^ and  collateral  to  his  main  pursuits." 

Concerning  the  experiment  in  Springfield,  he  says  :  "It 
is  obvious  that  the  success  of  this  measure  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  competency  of  the  ofiicer  chosen  to  exe- 
cute it.  That  success  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  ; 
and  I  may  add,  is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated.  Should 
such  be  the  happy  result,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
example  will  be  followed  by  other  towns,  where  the  num- 
ber of  the  schools  is  too  large,  and  the  engagements  of 
the  committee  too  engrossing  to  permit  a  full  compliance 
with  the  law,  both  as  to  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
the  visitations."  *  The  hopes  of  the  secretary  as  thus 
expressed  were  not  fulfilled,  for,  owing  either  to  the  in- 
eflficiency  of  the  men  employed  or,  what  is  more  likely,  to 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  their  work  on  the  part  of  the 
people  or  school  committee,  the  experiment  was  tried 
but  two  years.t 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  the  service  of  supervision  by 
a  superintendent  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning 
in  Mas8achusetts.t  In  that  year  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee elected  a  man  who  was  by  the  rules  required  to 
"  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  school  system  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools,"  and  "  to  keep  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  other  places  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for 
the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city." 

Cities  and  towns  were  slow  to  follow  Boston's  example 
in  adopting  the  new  form  of  supervision.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  election 
of  superintendent  in  Boston,  the  efforts  of  progressive 
friends  of  education  seemed  to  be  spent  mainly  in  the 
important  work  of  getting  rid  of  the  district  system  and 
of  improving  the  quality  of  teaching,  by  means  of  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  inatitutes.  During  these  years  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  value  of  the  superintendent's  service  was  ap- 
preciated or  desired  to  any  extent  by  the  people  at  large. 
Althoin  the  growing  discontent  with  existing  forms  of  su- 
pervision now  and  then  appeared  in  the  school  reports,  elo- 
quent words  in  favor  of  establishing  the  office  of  super- 
intendent. Horace  Mann  even  went  so  far  in  his  final 
report  (1848)  as  to  advocate  a  division  of  the  state  into 


♦  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, pi>.  79-80. 

t  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a 
supenntenden  t  of  schools  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  the  school 
committee.  In  1836  the  town  of  Cambridge  ordered  the  school 
committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  and  they  appointed  one 
of  their  own  mt^mbers  to  the  office  at  a  salary  of  $250  a  year. 

X  lo  i8so  a  superintendent  was  appointed  in  Gloucester  who 

fave  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  supervision .  He  was  a  mem- 
er  of  the  committee  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  continued  in 
service  as  a  member  after  he  became  superintendent.  Boston  is 
given  as  the  first  Massachusetts  municipality  to  give  professional 
superintendence  a  permanent  place  jtcause  of  the  professional 
character  of  the  duties  performed.  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop,  the  ap- 
pointee had  served  as  superintendent  in  Providence  for  nearly 
twelve  years  before  he  assumed  the  superintendency  in  Boston, 
He  discussed  in  his  first  report  to  the  school  committee  of  Boston, 
school  houses,  elassificarion  of  pupils,  text-bookB,  books  for  ref- 
erence, qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  sehool  in  Boston. 


districts  of  a  convenient  size  and  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools  for  each  section.*  Secretary 
Bamas  Sears  also  in  1854  declared  the  weakest  point  in 
the  system  of  education  to  be  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  and  earnestly  advocated  legislation  for  its  im- 
provement.t  But  even  Secretary  Sears  did  not  at  this 
time  have  a  high  estimate  of  the  professional  side  of  su- 
pervision, for  he  gave  as  an  alternative  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents  the  imposition  by  committees 
"  upon  one  of  their  number  the  chief  responsibflity.**  J 
Six  years  later  Secretary  Boutwell  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  but 
doubted  the  advisability  of  such  appointment  by  small 
towns  and  deprecated  the  practice  of  appointing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  as  superintendent** 

Development  of  Demand  for  Skilkd  Supervision. 

The  law  under  which  superintendents  were  appointed 
at  that  time  was  passed  in  1854  and  amended  in  1857 
and  1860.  This  law  gave  the  town  or  city  council  power 
to  require  the  school  committee  ''to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  who,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  said  committee  shall  have  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  schools.''  Under  this  law  nine  cities  and 
about  forty  towns  had  in  1865  employed  superintendents. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  many  of  the  for^  town  super- 
intendents were  elected  on  account  of  their  professional 
ability  or  were  giving  full  time  to  the  service.  Many 
school  committees  at  this  time  had  foUowed  Gloucester's 
example  and  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  examine 
the  teachers  and  inspect  the  schools  and  some,  finding 
such  a  Course  impracticable,  had  appointed  a  resident  of 
the  town  not  a  member  of  the  committee  to  perform  that 
service. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  direction  of  skilled  supervision 
was  further  shown  in  the  appointment  by  committees  of 
principals  of  schools  to  supervise  the  schools  of  the 
town  or  district.  Thus,  in  1864,  there  was  established 
in  Springfield  what  was  called  ''  auxiliary  supervision," 
by  which  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  were 
authorized  to  "  make  short  visits  to  the  schools,'  *give  to 
the  teachers  aid  and  counsel  in  the  classification,  disci- 
pline, and  general  management  of  the  schools,"  and  make 

reports  from  time  to  time  as  to  their  condition."  The 
school  committee  report  that ''  this  plan  of  auxiliary  su- 
pervision has  been  exceedingly  beneficial."  ft 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  general  this  plan  of 
supervision  was  adopted  by  committees  at  this  time  or 
how  many  towns  were  employing  what  would  now  be 
called  professional  superintendents.  In  the  report  of  the 
board  of  education  of  1869-70  tt  there  is  given  a  list  of 
superintendents  and  their  salaries,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  eleven  cities  and  six  towns  were  employing 
superintendents  for  full  time,  paying  salaries  ranging 
from  $1,150  to  $4,500  a  year.  This  was  in  1869.  In 
the  following  year  a  bill  was  enacted  enabling  two  or 
more  towns  to  form  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying a  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  each  of  the  towns  in  the  district.  No  districts 
were  formed  under  this  law,  but  its  passage  doubtless 
suggested  the  advisability  of  a  combination  of  towns  such 
as  was  formed  a  few  years  later,  by  the  union  of  Canton 
and  Milton  and  that  of  Waltham  and  Watertown.  By 
this  plan  each  town  paid  a  certain  sum  for  a  given  part 
of  the  superintendent's  time,  he  being  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  committee  under  which  he  served. 

Meanwhile,  public  opinion  was  being  formed  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  skilled  supervision.  Chief  among  the 
agencies  by  which  this  opinion  was  formed  was  the  state 
board  of  education  thru  its  secretaries  and  agents. 

In  the  report  of  1865-66,  Secretary  White  and  Mr. 

*  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  p.  154. 
-f  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  p.  68. 
t  Ibid,  p.  66. 

♦♦  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  p. 
108. 
tt  Twenty-ninth  Anaual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  p. 

317. 
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Northup,  agent  of  the  board,  made  a  forcible  presentar 
tion  of  the  value  of  supervision  by  superintendents.  In 
their  discussion  of  the  question  they  showed  clearly  what 
had  been  done  and  what  could  be  done  by  a  superintend- 
end  of  schools.  The  uses  of  wise  supervision,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  superintendent  and  the  relations  he  should  sus- 
tain to  the  school  committer,  the  teachers  and  the  schools, 
were  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
and  people.*  hi  nearly  every  one  of  the  ten  succeeding 
reports  of  the  board  the  matter  was  urged  with  vigor, 
such  evidences  of  success  being  presented  as  would  be 
likely  to  encourage  towns  to  employ  a  superintendent. 
At  the  close  of  Secretary  White's  administration  in  1877 
there  were  fifty-five  cities  and  towns  in  which  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  employed.  This  number  did  not 
include  those  towns  in  which  some  supervision  was  exer- 
ercised  by  principals  of  schools,  but  it  included  those  io 
which  the  superintendent  was  employed  but  a  small  por 
tion  of  time,  being  either  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  some  other  resident  of  the  town.  If  all  superin- 
^ndents  who  received  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000  or 
more  are  counted  as  giving  all  their  time  to  the  service, 
there  were  at  this  time  twenty-three  full-time  superin- 
tendents. Six  others  received  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

(To  be  continued  next  week  J 

«  See  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pp. 
108-119. 


Literature  and  Development. 

By  SuPT.  Charles  S.  Davis,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Much  is  said  about  giving  children  a  taste  for  good 
literature,  and  no  doubt  those  who  say  it  know  what  they 
mean.  It  is  more  certainly  true  that  much  of  what  is 
said  is  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  by  the  great  ma- 
jority. A  taste  for  good  literature  is  construed  by  many 
to  mean  a  love  for  reading  that  which  is  beyond  the 
child's-years  and  understanding.  It  is  construed  to  mean 
that  children  should  be  given  a  love  for  reading  that 
which  the  teacher,  and  the  mother  and  the  minister  and 
cultured  people  of  maturity  love  to  read.  This  may  not 
be  true  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  true  in  many  cases. 

The  position  is  woefully  wrong.  As  well  expect  the 
little  girl  to  wear  the  mother's  gowns,  or  the  little  boy 
the  father's  dress  suit. 

There  is  a  literature  that  is  adapted  to  childhood  and 
a  literature  that  is  suited  to  youth  and  a  literature  that 
is  for  maturer  years.  It  ought  to  be  better  understood 
that  the  reading  matter  which  feeds  and  instructs  the 
mind  during  the  latter  period  can  not  with  safety  or  pro- 
fit be  forced  upon  the  reader  in  either  of  the  other  peri- 
ods. The  good  literature  which  is  adapted  to  the  man 
can  not  be  successfully  forced  upon  the  boy. 

Lead  the  children  to  read  the  best  of  that  which  is  adapted 
to  their  age  and  understanding.  Give  them  a  scent  and 
taste  for  that  which  is  best,  but  do  not  fail  to  regard  the 
conditions  of  natural  growth  and  development. 

We  should  regard  the  same  principle  in  our  efforts  to 
increase  the  learner's  vocabulary.  It  is  harmful  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  give  children  the  power  to  use  a  vocabulary 
which  does  not  belong  to  their  age  and  degree  of  intellec- 
tual development  Children  should  grow  into  their  vocabu- 
lary as  they  grow  into  larger  clothes.  If  there  is  any 
method,  device  or  scheme  (or  giving  children  the  power 
to  pronounce  and  read  all  the  words  that  belong  to  their 
later  years,  it  is  one  to  be  avoided.  Children  should 
grow  up  to  the  use  of  words  as  they  grow  up  to  their 
meaning.  Any  other  position  assumes  that  the  child  is 
to  complete  in  early  life  some  of  the  work  that  belongs  to 
his  maturer  years. 

Whoever  urges  that  chOdren  should  read  with  ease 
and  fluency  or  that  they  should  love  to  read  good  litera- 
ture, ought  to  make  it  clear  that  children  should  thus 
read  what  is  a<l{ipted  to  their  age  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion. That  is  all  in  the  way  of  reading  that  should  be 
demanded  of  any  child,  anywhere,  or  at  any  time. 


Lanj^age  Teaching  in  the  Schools.  11/ 

By  Robert  G.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  branch  of  language  work 
It  is  a  tool  to  be  used  in  ^fathering  thought  from  a  printed 
page.  To  a  good  reader,  a  book  becomes  a  teacher  which 
opens  to  him  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  the  accumulations 
of  past  ages.  Without  the  ability  to  read  well,  one  becomes 
dependent  upon  others  for  instruction.  Much  of  the  un- 
satisfactory work  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history 
results  from  the  pupil's  inability  to  read  well.  He  does 
not  readily  gather  the  thought  of  the  author,  and  is  lost 
in  a  maze  of  words  that  do  not  suggest  thought.  Be^ 
sides  the  information  that  comes  from  reading,  there  is 
a  vast  deal  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Children  especially  are  delighted  when  they  can  read,  and 
many  a  tired  mother  blesses  the  teacher  who  has  taught 
her  little  one  the  art  of  reading. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  school-room,  the  sight  of 
fiftv  or  more  children,  just  from  home  or  from  the  kin- 
dergarten, scarcely  five  years  old,  full  of  life,  eager  to  see 
and  to  '  handle  everything  within  reach,  unfamiliar  with 
the  restraints  of  the  school,  unable  to  read,  or  write,  or 
draw,  is  likely  to  inspire  fear  rather  than  confidence, 
doubt  rather  than  faith.  But  with  a  good  teacher,  order 
soon  comes  from  seeming  chaos ;  the  little  ones  are  ^ 
busy  with  their  eyes  and  hands ;  tongues  are  less  lawless  ; 
reading,  writing,  and  drawing  are  pastimes ;  and  teacher 
and  pupils  are  alike  happy  in  their  work.  A  few  words 
are  learned  from  the  blackboard ;  these  words  are  made 
into  f  amUiar  sentences;  and  soon  the  children  have  learned 
to  recognize  the  strange  words,  and  the  curious  sentences 
which  the  teacher  has  written,  as  signs  of  famUiar  ideas 
and  thoughts  of  their  daily  experiences.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
and  of  a  few  of  the  consonants,  and  shows  how  words  in 
the  child's  own  vocabulary  are  made  from  these  sounds. 
All  this  comes  to  the  child  as  a  revelation,  and  he  reads 
with  a  constant  increase  of  interest. 

The  teacher,  if  she  is  wise,  will  ever  keep  the  thought 
side  of  reading  uppermost.  The  pupil  must  never  think 
that  the  mere  calling  of  words  is  reading.  It  is  only  when 
he  gives  natural  expression  to  the  thought  that  the 
teacher  should  accept  his  effort  as  satisfactory.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  familiar  words  in  the  sentence  gradually 
shapes  the  thought  in  the  child's  mind,  a^d  then,  not 
before,  he  tells  the  teacher  the  result  of  his  study.  For 
a  few  weeks,  while  reading  aloud,  the  pupil  is  required  to 
turn  his  eyes  from  the  sentence  which  he  has  been  study- 
ing from  the  board,  to  the  face  of  the  teacher  who  is 
standing  near,  and  his  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  thought 
to  be  expressed,  undisturbed  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
written  words.  By  and  by  the  thought  will  be  expressed 
naturally  whether  the  eyes  are  upon  the  teacher  or  upon 
the  sentence.  It  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  reading  at 
all  times,  to  rest  the  eyes  upon  those  to  whom  the  read- 
ing is  addressed.  This  makes  reading  more  like  talking, 
and  brings  reader  and  audience  en  rapport.  Even  a  good 
sermon  gains  much  in  effectiveness  if  the  preacher  has 
learned  to  read  into  the  upturned  faces  of  his  hearers. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  applies  in  the  main  to 
oral  reading;  but  oral  reading  includes  all  of  silent 
reading  and  more, — for  it  includes  oral  expression  in  ad- 
dition to  thought  gathering.  Oral  expression  implies  a 
use  of  the  voice,  and  good  oral  expression  implies  a  good 
voice.  A  pleasant  voice,  clear  and  distinct  utterance, 
and  a  command  of  the  vocal  organs  thai  will  enable  one 
to  express  thought,  feeling,  or  emotion,  suggested  by  the 
words  of  the  book,  are  essential  to  good  oral  reading.  A 
good  teacher  of  reading  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  train 
his  pupils  in  the  essentials  just  mentioned.  If  he  finds 
himself  unprepared  to  do  this  work,  a  thoro  course  of  in- 
struction in  "voice- training"  should  be  taken. 

Criticism  by  the  teacher  should  be  given  sparingly 
and  with  good  judgment.    Many  of  the  faults  of  pupils 

*No.  I,,  of  chls  series  appeared  in  The  School  Journal  of  las 
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will  disappear  with  practice  in  reading,  and  too  much 
criticism  is  likely  to  discourage.  Ehrery  honest  effort 
should  be  commended,  and  only  the  principal  faults 
pointed  out.  Pupils  should  seldom  be  called  upon  for 
.  criticisms.  Children's  criticisms  are  likely  to  be  childish, 
they  take  much  valuable  time,  and  do  very  little  good. 

A  teacher  should  guard  against  using  too  much  time 
in  talking  about  the  reading  lesson.  The  subject  matter 
must  be  understood,  else  the  reading  will  be  poor ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  one  must  have  much  practice  in  oral  read- 
ing in  order  to  become  a  good  reader.  With  fifty  pupils 
m  a  class,  the  most  rigid  economy  of  time  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  order  to  eke  out  the  share  of  each  pupil. 

Concert  reading  should  be  avoided  except  for  voice- 
training.  The  faults  of  the  poorer  readers  are  not  likely 
to  be  detected  in  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices,  and  such  prac- 
tice is  more  likely  to  confirm  them  in  bad»  habits. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Study  of  Arithmetic.    II. 

By  Livingstone  McCartney. 

Imagination  in  Arithmetic 

The  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  solution  of  problems 
does  not  receive  suflScient  attention.  There  are  many 
teachers  who  seem  not  to  have  the  faintest  idea  that  the 
act  of  imagination  ever  enters  into  any  arithmetical  pro- 
cess. To  them  arithmetic  is  a  process  of  reason,  and  so 
far  as  they  know  imagination  has  nothing  to  do  with 
reason.  Even  parents  will  sometimes  try  to  excuse  their 
children's  failure  in  arithmetic  on  the  ground  that  some 
children  appear  to  be  unable  to  reason  ;  but  every  observ- 
ing parent  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  child  in  school, 
however  dull  in  arithmetic,  who  did  not  reason  and  reason 
shrewdly  before  he  could  talk.  Let  us  illustrate  again  by 
example : 

When  wheat  is  worth  $1.00  a  bushel,  how  much  can 
I  buy  for  75  cents? 

Here  the  need  is  to  have  the  child  use  his  imagination. 
If  he  has  a  clear  picture  of  four  quarter  dollars  as  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  buy  one  bushel  and  compares 
with  that  the  three  quarter  dollars  that  he  has,  he  very 
readily  'sees  that  having  |  of  the  required  amount  of 
money  he  can  buy  |  of  a  bushel.  Under  the  stilted  rule 
of  the  formalist  he  must  divide  75  cents  by  a  $1.00.  In 
trying  to  do  so  he  becomes  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  figures 
and  signs,  and  finally  gives  up  in  confusion. 

Reasons  for  Failure. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  the  teacher  should  strive  to 
have  the  pupils  mentally  represent  as  vividly  as  possible 
all  quantities  involved  and  represent  them  in  their  rela^ 
tion  to  each  other.  This  constitutes  the  real  solution  of 
a  problem.  Many  pupils  who  are  said  to  be  unable  to 
succeed  in  arithmetic,  fail  because  they  are  expected  to 
reason  without  having  clear  ideas  in  consciousness. 
These  same  pupils  reason  well  enough  along  other  lines 
in  which  they  can  command  the  presence  of  the  necessary 
concepts  in  consciousness.  They  would  succeed  in  arith- 
metic also,  if  teachers  devoted  attention  to  cultivating  in 
them  the  habit  of  mentally  seeing  things  and  quantities 
in  relation  before  trying  to  state  those  relations  in  arith- 
metical terms.  The  drawing  of  pictures,  diagrams,  etc., 
illustrating  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  will  greatly 
assist  the  child  in  this  particular  and  should  be  frequently 
resorted  to. 

The  failure  to  establish  general  principles  is  a  very 
great  weakness  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  un- 
important details  are  taught  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
some  general  law  that  controls  many  details.  For  illus- 
tration, in  simple  interest  the  principal,  the  rate  (expressed 
in  hundredths),  and  the  time  (expressed  in  years)  are 
three  factors  composing  the  product,  which  is  the  inter- 
est. When  a  child  once  gets  this  principle  thoroly  in- 
stilled in  his  mind,  he  can  find  not  only  the  interest,  when 
that  is  desired,  but  he  can  find  any  one  of  the  three  fac- 
tors when  the  other  two  and  the  product  are  given. 


Aids  to  Understanding  the  Subject. 

Let  it  be  thoroly  established  in  the  child's  mind  tbat 
60  %  means  simply  60  in  every  100,  and  that  any  per  cent 
of  a  number  means  simply  that  many  of  every  100  in  the 
number.  Then  let  him  solve  problems  in  percentage  by 
the  previously  mastered  processes  of  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions.  All  rules,  cases,"  etc.,  are  an  incumbrance 
in  this  work.  What  the  child  needs  is  to  know  the  sig- 
nificance of  all  names,  and  then  to  be  trai/ied  to  recognize 
the  elements  of  a  problem  as  old  friends  under  new 
names. 

This  is  shown  in  such  problems  as  the  following  :  A 
farmer  had  320  sheep  and  sold  48  of  them  ;  what  per 
cent,  of  the  flock  did  he  sell  ? 

First,  what  part  of  the  flock  did  he  sell  ?    48 


Change  to  a  decimal  of  two  places 
48 


320 


320)48.00 


.16,  or  15  ^  ans. 
Just  here  we  may  notice  in  passing  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  train  all  children  to  convert  any  common  frac- 
tion into  a  decimal.    The  technical  terms  of  percentage 
are  used  in  this  solution  only  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end.    He  first  changes  the  words  ''percent."  to  the  word 
"part,"  and  again  after  solving  the  problem  he  changes 
the  decimal  .15  to  the  equivalent  expression  155^. 
425  ft.  is  15  ^  less  than  what  ? 
425  ft.  is  85  *  (.85)  of  what  ? 

.85)425.00(500.  ans. 
425 
00 
What  number  less  16|  56  of  itself  equals  2035.8  ? 


100^—16?  ;^  is83M,  or 

2035.8  is  .83  J  of  what  ? 
..83J)  2035.8  ( 
9 


m 

100 


7.54 


)18322.20  (2430.  ans. 
1508 


3242 
3016 

2262 
2262 


Firs  and  Their  Relatives. 

By  Laroy  p.  Griffin,  Boston. 

A  grove  or  forest  of  firs  has  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
While  each  individual  tree  has  a  marked  personality,  yet 
all  possess  a  family  likeness.  Every  fir,  allowed  to  grow 
according  to  its  own  bent,  is  a  distinct  cone,  as  this  form 
best  sheds  the  winter's  load  of  snow  and  ice,  the  firs  be- 
longing to  regions  of  intense  cold.  Every  branch  helps 
those  above,  but  every  fir  grows  in  its  own  form  as  well. 
The  fir  balsam  (Abies  balsamea)  is  a  long  pointed 
cone,  and  the  trees  are  inclined  to  crowd  one  another  in 
their  growth,  so  that  very  often  the  lower  limbs  die  and 
leave  the  trunk  naked.  The  spruce  is  a  much  shorter 
cone;  only  when  growing  very  large  or  when  crowded 
close  together,  do  the  lower  limbs  perish,  so  that  this 
cone  is  complete.  The  hemlock  occupies  a  medium  place 
between  the  others 

Flowers  and  Pniit. 

Firs  blossom  and  fruit  exactly  like  other  conifers.  The 
spruce  (Abies piceOy  nigra,  albayetcX  has  long  slender  cones 
that  hang  in  clusters  of  threes  and  fours  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  limbs.  The  blossoms  appear  in  the  early  spring, 
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both  staminate  and  pistillate  resembling  those  of  the  pine, 
except  that  as  the  cones  start  they  are  intensely  purple  ; 
but  soon  they  turn  green,  and  they  do  not  become  dark 
colored  until  they  ripen.  The  hemlock  {AKes  Canaderms), 
grows  very  short  cones  at  the  end  of  the  tiny  twigs ; 
these  open  considerably  as  they  mature,  so  that  the  seeds 
fall  out  readUy.  All  firs  produce  seeds  in  great  abund- 
ance and  young  trees  constantly  starting  around  those  of 
larger  growth,  the  young  saplings  growing  vigorously 
wherever  sufScient  light  reaches  them.  Hence  forests 
of  firs  become  dense  and  difficult  to  penetrate. 

Species. 

Probably  the  most  common  of  the  firs  is  the  hemlock 
(Abies  Canadensis).  When  small  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Northern  trees  as  it  forms  a  complete  cone, 
tho  its  branches  are  somewhat  open.  But  the  tree 
lives  many  years  losing  its  lower  branches  as  it  matures, 
while  its  bark  becomes  very  rough  and  scaly.  Its  height 
varies  from  fifty  to  eighty  f eet^  and  it  chooses  a  rocky, 
rather  moists  soC. 

The  three  spruces,  double,  single,  and  Norway,  nigra, 
albaf  and  picea^  stand  next  in  abundance  and  range  to 
the  hemlock.  In  their  general  appearance,  the  three 
species  closely  resemble  one  another,  tho  the  first  grows 
to  the  largest  size.  The  Norway  spruce  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  aU  firs  when  grown  singly  or  in  small  groves,  be- 
cause its  dense  branches  form  almost  perfect  cones.  Its 
range  also  is  wider  than  either  of  the  other  spruces  ;  but 
it  does  not  grow  to  as  great  a  height  as  the  others,  nor 
is  it  as  long-Uved. 

The  balsam  fir  (Abies  baUamea)  is  in  many  ways 
unique.  Unlike  its  relatives  whose  outside  bark  is  rough 
the  bark  is  smooth,  but  about  half  the  surface  is  occupied 
by  small  blisters  filled  with  the  sap  of  the  tree  balsam. 
When  a  blister  is  punctured,  this  juice  flows  out,  and  it  is 
sold  in  the  market  as  Canada  balsam.  The  tree  has  a 
very  strong  odor,  and  the  dried  leaves  give  off  their  pe- 
culiar scent  for  a  long  time.  The  wood  is  soft  and 
rather  brittle,  so  t&at  it  is  valueless  for  the  timber.  In- 
deed, the  only  use  to  which  this  tree  is  now  put  is  for 
dercoration  at  Christmas.  Nearly  all  the  Christmas  tree 
offered  for  sale  in  the  Eastern  cities  are  either  firs  or 
spruces,  the  fijrs  being  more  commonly  used. 

Two  other  trees  are  closely  related  to  the  firs.  These 
are  the  larch  (Larix  Americana),  called  also  tamarack, 
and  the  Arbor  Vitse,  Hiuya  oecidentalis.  The  larch  is  one 
of  the  stately  trees,  grows  to  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
height^  and  the  trunk  carries  few  Umbs.  The  fruit  is  a 
cone  but  the  tree  differs  from  most  of  the  cone  bearers 
in  shedding  its  leaves  in  the  fall.  The  wood  is  very 
strong  and  is  used  for  timber  where  strength  is  essential ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  work. 

The  Arbor  Vitse  is  a  rather  small  tree  and  carries 
branches  to  its  very  base.  Its  fruit  consists  of  small 
open  cones  that  stand  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limb. 
The  leaves  are  set  so  close  together  as  almost  to  overlap. 
The  tree  grows  on  rocky  banks,  and  it  grows  somewhat 
farther  south  than  the  firs. 

Localities. 

Firs  range  entirely  across  the  continent.  The  spruces 
extend  very  far  north,  but  they  diminish  in  size  towards 
their  upper  limit.  Northern  New  England  and  Southern 
Canada  may  be  considered  the  line  of  their  center.  They 
also  abound  in  certain  sections  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  fir  balsam  grows  in  special  localities,  but  scattered 
over  a  considerable  territory.  It  thrives  best  in  narrow 
valleys  between  hills.  The  Arbor  Vitsd  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  New  England  but  grows  in  patches  along  the  en- 
tire southern  border  of  the  fir  belt.  The  larch  is  essen- 
tially a  New  England  tree  where  it  grows  in  scattered 
swamps.  ''Tamarack  swamps"  are  also  found  in  some 
other  sections  of  the  country,  notably  in  Michigan. 

Uses  as  Timber. 

The  larch  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  tall  poles 
used  to  carry  telegraph  and  electric  light  wires.  While 
not  the  best  timber  for   this  use,  yet  as  it  furnishes 


strong  stiff  poles  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  withstand 
gusts  of  wind;  the  larch  is  well  suited  to  this  work. 
Formerly  there  was  considerable  demand  for  larch  timber 
for  strong  frames. 

Hemlock  probably  finds  the  most  general  use  as  timber 
of  any  of  the  firs.  The  wood  is  too  coarse  for  fine  work, 
and  besides  it  splinters  readily,  a  fatal  objection  to  its 
use  for  general  purposes.  Yet,  sawed  into  square  timber, 
it  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  frames  for  houses, 
while  studding  and  joists  are  made  about  equally  of  hem- 
lock and  spruce.  Rough  fences  are  built  of  hemlock 
boards  almost  exclusively,  and  many  rather  cheap 
buildings,  such  as  ice  houses,  are  boarded  with  hemlock. 
The  bark  of  the  hemlock  is  rich  in  tannin,  so  the  lumber  is 
commonly  cut  in  June,  when  the  growth  of  the  new 
wood  (the  cambium  layer),  causes  the  bark  to  peal  easily. 
This  goes  to  the  tanner;  the  lumber  to  the  sawmill 

Spruces  are  at  present  in  great  demand.  The  largest 
and  best  trees  find  their  way  to  the  lumber  yard  ;  these 
smaller  and  poorer  go  to  the  paper  mill.  Black  spruce  is 
mainly  sawed  into  studding  or  sheathing  which  is  to  be 
covered.  White  spruce  is  used  for  floors,  for  sheathing, 
and  to  some  extent  for  timbers  in  places  requiring  con- 
siderable spring.  The  ceiling  and  floors  of  cotton  mills 
and  other  manufactories  erected  upon  the  "  slow  burn- 
ing "  plan  are  generally  of  spruce  timber. 

The  largest  demand  for  spruce  timber  comes  from  the 
paper  mills.  Indeed,  did  not  spruce  grow  very  rapidly, 
this  use  would  quickly  exhaust  the  supply.  Other  woods 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  practically  spruce 
furnishes  our  paper.  Any  species  can  be  employed,  but 
the  dark  wood  finds  only  a  limited  use,  save  when  it  can 
be  completely  bleached. 

Paper  Makinj. 

For  use  in  paper,  the  wood  is  either  ground,  or  its 
gummy  matter  is  dissolved,  the  former  furnishes  "  pulp," 
the  latter,  "  chemical  fiber."  Both  require  the  careful 
removal  of  every  scrap  of  the  bark,  else  the  paper  will  be 
discolored  with  spots. 

Wood  is  ground  into  pulp  by  swiftly  moving  cylinders 
of  steel.  The  block  is  pressed  against  such  a  cylinder, 
the  grain  running  along  its  side.  Water  constantly  flows 
upon  the  stick,  and  the  particles  torn  off  are  almost  a 
perfect  powder.  The  thin  "mush"  is  strained  on  wire 
and  run  several  times  thru  rollers  to  squeeze  the  water 
out.  When  bleached,  just  as  cloth  is  bleached,  the  pulp 
is  ready  for  the  paper  machines.  Paper  made  of  pulp 
alone  has  scarcely  any  toughness,  so  it  is  mixed  with 
some  materid,  s^  cotton  or  linen  rags  to  furnish  fiber 
and  give  strength. 

Chemical  fiber  is  made  by  dissolving  the  gums  and 
leaving  only  the  fibrous  part  of  the  wood.  The  solvent 
is  either  a  strong  solution  of  soda  or  sulphurous  acid,  usu- 
ally held  loosely  by  the  sulphite  of  magnesia.  Either  of 
the  solvents  leaves  a  pulp  of  fibers  several  inches  long, 
and  the  product  of  the  two  processes  is  essentially  the 
same,  tho  papermakers  generally  prefer  the  "sulphite 
fiber," 

To  make  paper  fiber,  the  wood  is  cut  by  a  machine  into 
pieces  a  few  inches  square  and  placed  in  large  tanks 
lined  with  lead  (digesters),  capable  of  holding  ten  cords 
or  more.  The  dissolving  liquid  is  then  run  in  until  the 
wood  is  covered,  and  then  the  mass  is  heated  by  steam  to 
a  temperature  of  about  300**  F.  and  kept  there  until  the 
wood  becomes  perfectly  soft.  The  whole  is  then  blown 
out  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  thru  a  hole  a  few 
inches  in  diameter  into  a  "washing  tank,"  where  it  is 
washed  until  the  chemical  is  removed.  The  fiber  then 
closely  resembles  cotton.  For  use,  it  requires  bleaching, 
the  same  as  ground  wood. 

A  good  paper  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  some 
fiber.  Since  cotton  and  linen  rags  have  become  scarce, 
the  chemical  fiber  has  been  used  almost  exclusively.  It 
is  fully  as  good,  and  it  can  be  made  at  such  a  cost  as  to 
be  preferable  to  rags  unless  they  can  be  procured 
cheaply.  Very  fine  paper,  such  as  "cream  laid"  or 
"  bond  linen  "  is  made  of  the  fiber  with  no  wood  pulp. 
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Ctie  dci)ool  journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  February  io,  1900. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  decided 
last  Monday,  Feb.  5,  to  hold  this  year's  meeting  at 
Charlestoni  S.  C,  July  7-13. 

Causes  of  Crime. 

Are  teachers  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  what  their 
pupils  are  reading?  Superintendents  and  principals 
must  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  matter 
from  time  to  time.  At  regular  intervals  children  might 
be  asked  to  write  out  lists  giving  the  titles  of  the  books 
and  periodicals  they  have  read  (authors,  if  they  remem- 
ber them),  also  what  they  were  most  interested  in,  plots 
of  stories,  etc.  The  interest  of  parents,  especially  of 
mothers,  must  be  secured  by  all  means.  A  prominent 
judge  of  New  York  city  says:  "  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  evil  tendency  of  many  of  the  flashy  and  sensa- 
tional story  papers  that  are  sent  out  every  week  from  this 
city  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  have  given  some  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  have  traced  more  than  one 
criminal  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  influence  of  this  kind 
of  reading.  Such  papers  are  read  by  the  youth  of  the  land 
with  a  relish  that  no  other  sort  of  literature  gives  to  the 
boyish  mind.  The  effect  is  in  every  way  most  unhealthf  ul. 
It  engenders  totally  wrong  ideas  of  life ;  fosters  desires 
which  are  antagonistic  to  every  principle  of  rational  liv- 
ing, and  by  leading  the  youthful  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  brilliant  achievements  of  pirates,  robbers,  and 
other  criminals,  easily  teaches  it  to  disregard  the  coun- 
sels of  parents  and  teachers.  If  there  is  any  justification 
of  public  censorship  of  the  press  it  would  certainly  seem 
to  find  warrant  in  the  existence  of  these  publications  !  I 
have  been  told  that  there  are  upward  of  twenty-five  of 
these  publications  in  this  city,  with  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  over  375,000.  This  does  not  include  dime  nov- 
els, flashy  song  books,  and  like  publications,  of  which  the 
issue  is  very  large.  The  evil  influence  of  these  publica- 
tions is  something  enormous." 


The  Teacher's  Reward. 

Are  you  discouraged  ?  Do  you  feel  that  your  best 
efforts  are  not  appreciated  ?  It  is  a  way  the  world  has, 
not  to  express  satisfaction  to  teachers.  Whether  people 
think  that  a  little  praise  would  make  the  teacher  over- 
bearing, or  what  not,  it  is  difllcult  to  say.  It  is  simply 
so.  Primary  teachers,  especially  those  who  have  flrst  year 
children  only,  hear  a  word  of  approval  now  and  then,  be- 
cause the  results  of  their  work  are  usually  more  evident 
to  the  untrained  eye  than  is  the  case  in  later  years  ;  the 
progress  from  nothing  to  something  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed.  But,  generally  speaking,  all  teachf^rs  suffer 
from  want  of  kind  recognition. 

Now  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Hanging 
one's  head  and  giving  way  to  the  blues  will  not  mend 
matters.  A  plan  worth  trying  is  to  be  pleasantly  and 
audibly  appreciative  one*s  self. 

If  you  are*  a  teacher  and  a  child  hands  you  a  pencil 
you  have  dropped,  or  if  he  has  opened  a  window  at 


you^  request,  always  have  a  smiling  "Thank  you"  for 
him.  If  he  has  worked  hard  at  a  task,  look  for  the 
praiseworthy  points  in  it  and  overlook  just  as  much  as  you 
possibly  can  whatever  defects  there  may  be.  Make  sflent 
note  of  the  latter  for  yourself  as  a  pointer  for  needed 
assistance. 

But  whether  a  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent 
be  appreciative  under  all  dreumstanceg.  Think  and  speak 
well  of  the  community  in  which  you  are  working  and  let 
no  disappointment  provoke  you  to  harsh  complaint.  As 
principal  or  superintendent,  speak  well  of  your  assistants; 
if  you  think  you  can't,  then  say  nothing  about  them. 
When  speaking  to  them,  be  cheerful  and  have  some  en- 
couraging word.  There  is  no  rule  whose  observance  is 
so  richly  rewarded  as  the  one  that  bids  us  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  be  done  by. 

Moreover,  think  of  the  great  work  you  are  engaged  in. 
If  you  are  laboring  in  the  right  educational  spirit  you 
are  a  co-operator  with  God  in  the  uplifting  of  humanity  to 
higher  planes  of  usefulness  and  happiness  and  a  more 
perfect  life. 


Education  a  State  of  Mind. 

The  pupil  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  gets  education  at  the 
school-house  as  he  gets  shoes  at  the  shop.  And  too 
often  the  teacher  forgets  that  as  the  statue  resides  in 
the  marble  and  the  sculptor's  labors  with  chisel  are  to 
liberate  it,  so  the  power  to  know  and  comprehend  the 
universe  resides  in  the  child's  mind.  Walt  Whitman 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  "Music  is  what  awakes 
in  you  when  instruments  are  played." 

The  mistake  is  to  consider  education  to  be  a  foreign 
body  pressed  into  the  mind  instead  of  a  condition  of  the 
mind  itself.  The  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground ;  the  heat, 
moisture,  and  light  awaken  the  life  that  is  already  there 
and  is  ready  to  respond  to  appropriate  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  the  seed  and  the  egg  the  conditions  are  rigidly 
fixed— there  is  no  need  of  tenderness  or  solicitude ;  but 
in  the  development  of  mind  there  is  need  of  love  and  de- 
votion. The  effort  of  the  school  must  be  to  produce  a 
right  state  of  mind  in  the  pupil  towards  the  universe, 
himself,  his  parents,  the  community,  his  fellowB,  the 
teacher,  and  God. 


Philosophic  Study  of  Education. 

The^  steadily  growing  interest  in  the  philosophic  study 
of  education  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  progress 
toward  the  professionalizing  of  teaching.  Edueationd 
Fawndations  has  been  doing  and  continues  to  do  excellent 
service  in  this  field.  The  demand  for  speakers  possess- 
ing expert  knowledge  of  the  various  divisions  of  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  is  making  itself  felt  more  em- 
phatically every  year.  The  planning  of  satisfactory  pro- 
grams for  teachers'  meetings  is  becoming  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  School  Journal  welcomes  every  effort  put 
forth  to  give  teachers  a  higher  conception  of  their  ofiBce 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  a  thoughtful  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  their  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the 
success  Editor  George  P.  Brown,  of  School  and  Heme 
Edtu:ation,  is  meeting  in  his  round  table  discussions  of 
fundamental  problems  in  education.  At  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  wherever  he  has  talked  to  teachers  he  has 
had  large  and  appreciative  audiences.    This  is  gratifying 
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6W8.  For  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful, 
most  scholarly,  and  best-balanced  of  American  students 
of  educational  philosophy.  The  purpose  of  his  talks  is 
to  direct  attention  to  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  the  teaching  of  children.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on. 


High  School  Building  in  N.  Y.  City. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  New  York  city  board  of  edu- 
cation will  take  careful  account  of  the  many  weighty 
reasons  in  favor  of  providing  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion and  equipment  for  the  existing  high  schools  before 
turning  funds  into  new  channels.  Enthusiasm  in  favor 
of  a  strong  commercial  high  school  is  commendable. 
The  city  needs  such  an  institution.  Why  not  use  the 
unoccupied  Grand  street  building  to  start  the  experi- 
ment ?  The  location  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the 
feasibility  of  some  of  the  proposed  plans  might  then  be 
thoroly  tested  and  a  building  erected  later  on  that  will 
answer  the  demands  discove];^d  by  experience.  Mr.  Lit- 
tle, Mr.  O'Brien,  and  other  commissioners  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  caution.  The  commercial  high 
school  idea  is  still  young,  and  the  ambitious  ideals  which 
promoters  in  the  board  of  education  have  in  mind  need 
the  sobering  influence  of  a  practical  test  before  extensive 
building  operations  are  begun. 


What  Do  They  Read? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  author  of/' In  His 
Steps,"  has  taken  charge  of  a  daily  paper  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  for  a  week.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  power  oT 
the  newspaper  as  an  educative  and  character-forming 
influence.  The  teacher  hardly  comprehends  that  the 
press  is  more  powerful  than  the  school.  Boys  leave  the 
arithmetic  class,  and,  without  urging,  buiy  themselves  in 
the  doings  oi  mankind  as  revealed  in  the  newspaper. 
The  School  Journal  has  for  twenty  years  invited  the 
serious  attention  of  teachers  to  the  problem  of  the  pupil's 
reading.  Our  Times  was  started  to  aid«in  this  direction 
by  reporting  the  doings  of  mankind  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  giving  important  discoveries  and  inventions,  and 
answers  to  inquiries. 

A  boy  interested  in  such  matters  is  not  likely  to  buy 
Indian  scalping  stories  and  the  like.  The  aim  is  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  better  and  nobler  things.  The  school 
has  taught  the  boy  to  read ;  it  must  go  further  and  guide 
the  power  of  reading.  Unfortunately  the  newspaper 
presents  the  vices  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  virtues ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  gives  more  space  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter.  Our  Times  omits  the  crimes  and  gives  the 
valuable  news.  Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy ; 
it  is  sent  free. 


Don't  be  a  Robinson  Crusoe  pedagog.  Know  what 
the  educational  world  is  doing.  These  are  moving  times, 
and  isolation  is  out  of  date. 


These  words  of  President  Garfield  to  a  company  of 
teachers  are  well  worth  reviving  from  time  to  time  :  "  I 
believe  there  is  no  profession  in  which  there  is  so  much 
danger  of  shrinking  up  in  intellectual  powers  as  that  of 
teaching.  I  assign  as  a  cause  that  teachers  are  too  apt 
to  imagine  they  have  learned  all  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  know." 


Zhe  Busy  ^orld 


The  British-Boer  War. 

Tho  it  is  generally  believed  that  Gen.  Buller  has  began 
another  movement  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  no  news 
in  regard  to  it  has  lately  been  given  out  by  the  British 
war  office. 

A  large  force  has  been  sent  in  Cape  Colony  to  seiae 
Nerval's  Point.  It  is  stated  that  the  Boers  at  Colesburg 
are  virtually  surrounded. 

Gen.  Roberts  has  replied  to  a  communication  from 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  complaining  that  the  Brit- 
ish were  wantonly  destroying  property.  Gen.  Roberts 
denies  the  charges,  and ''says  that  the  Boers  have  been 
guilty  of  conduct  unworthy  of  civilized  warfare,  in  ill- 
treating  British  subjects  who  refused  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  own  countrymen. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  France,  a  French  diplomat 
recently  said  :  "  The  French  government  is  undoubtedly 
friendly  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  unable  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  its  real  sentiments  just  now,  because  a  demonstra- 
tion of  friendliness  to  Great  Britain,  would  be  an  act  of 
suicide." 

The  campaign  in  Russia  in  favor  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  complications  in  South  Africa  to  secure 
Russian  ports  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  Mediterranean  is 
being  pushed  with  vigor.  The  Russian  newspapers 
T>penly  advocate  profiting  by  Great  Britain's  difficulties. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  declared  in  the  British  house  of 
commons  recently  that  the  war  was  ''  just,  necessary,  and 
righteous.''  He  added  that  there  would  be  no  second 
Majuba  hill,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  was 
unbroken.  He  was  heartily  cheered  by  the  Ministerial- 
ists, and  his  speech  is  favorably  commented  upon  in 
London. 

United  States  to  Control  the  Nicaragua  Canah 

The  way  has  lately  been  cleared  for  the  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United  States,  without  partici- 
pation or  interference  by  any  foreign  power.  It  was  the 
result  of  conferences  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Am- 
bassador Choate  in  London  and  Secretsu7  Hay  and  Lord 
Pauncef ote  in  Washington.  Great  Britain,  thru  its  repre- 
sentatives, has  agreed  to  renounce  its  claims  under  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for  dual  control  of  the  canal.  It 
is  believed  in  diplomatic  circles  that  all  that  Great  Brit- 
ain will  expect  for  this  concession  will  be  the  favorable 
opinion  and  moral  support  of  America.  In  other  words 
it  is  intended  to  increase  the  friendly  relations  between 
tke  two  governments. 

The  agreement,  known  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
amendatory  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  was  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  at  the  state  department  in  Washington  by  Sec^ 
retary  Hay,  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Pauncefote 
for  Great  Britain.  The  new  treaty  was  later  received  by 
the  senate  and  read  in  executive  session.  Favorable 
comments  were  made  by  the  senators,  who  said  that  it 
gave  the  United  States  all  the  power  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  canal.  Provision  is  made  for  the  neutrality  of 
the  canal. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  this  treaty  super- 
sedes, was  concluded  April  15, 1850,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus ; 
also  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  waterway  by  pre- 
venting the  establishment  by  other  lands  of  colonies  in 
Centrsd  America.  The  treaty  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  had  neither  the  power  to  enforce  the 
non-intervention  by  European  nations  in  American  af- 
fairs and  prevent  further  European  encroachments  in 
South  and  Central  America,  nor  the  wealth  to  build  the 
canal  alone. 

It  was  really  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  British  fleet 
to  awe  the  powers  of  continental  Europe  into  respect  for 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  gave  them  notice  that  they 
must  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  hemi- 
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sphere.  It  was  ateo  a  practical  guarantee  for  the  induce- 
ment of  British  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  canal.  Lately 
Americans  have  felt  like  undertaking  the  work  alone  and 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  Great  Britain  to 
give  up  her  interest,  finally  resulting  in  the  recent  suc- 
cessful negotiations. 

Osman  Digna  a  Prisoner. 

Osman  Digna  has  been  captured  and  the  last  vestige 
of  the  Mahdi's  power  overthrown.  It  is  said  that  the 
man's  real  name  is  George  Nisbet.  *  His  father,  according 
to  the  story,  took  his  wife  and  son  to  Egypt  when  the 
latter  was  yet  a  boy.  The  elder  Nisbet  died.  The 
widow  married  a  rich  man  of  Alexandria — Osman  Digna. 
The  stepfather  gave  the  boy  his  name,  his  education,  and 
his  calling.  Thus  the  new  Osman  Digna  became  a  Mo- 
hammedan, a  slave  trader,  and  a  Hannibal  of  the  desert. 

Slavery  in  Egypt  is  nominally  abolished,  but  it  really 
flourishes  in  some  parts.  When  the  old  Osman  Digna 
died  the  new  Osman  Digna  settled  in  the  Berbereen 
country,  where  he  hired  a  band  of  lawless  desert  denizens, 
who  swept  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Nile  capturing 
young  men  and  women.  The  captives  were  hurried  down 
the  Red  sea  and  sold,  and  Osman  Digna  grew  rich. 

The  English  occupation  threatened  him  with  ruin,  as 
an  edict  was  issued  against  slavery.  He  joined  the 
Mahdi's  army  and  his  great  qualities  as  a  leader  were  soon 
discovered.  Their  bond  of  union  was  plunder  and  mur- 
der. Osman  obtained  several  victories  over  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  captured  the  town  of  El  Teb.  Gen*. 
Graham's  campaign  checked  but  did  not  conquer  him. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  of  Osman's  career  came  with 
Kitchener's  victory  at  Omdurman.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a  hunted  man.  He  was  lately  captured  in  the  hiUs 
and  is  now  in  prison. 

Kentuckians  Treat  for  Peace. 

Since  the  death  of  Goebel,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  Kentucky,  nothing  definite  has  been  ac- 
complished in  deciding  the  disputed  election.  A  confer- 
ence between  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  two 
state  governments  was  lately  held  in  Louisville  as  a  step 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

Three  Monster  Ships. 

Three  remarkable  ships — each  one  at  the  front  and 
head  of  its  class — are  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
mark  with  great  emphasis  the  modem  era  of  shipbuild- 
ing. An  army  of  woricmen  are  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  twin  screw  steamer  Deutchland,  of  the 
Hamburg-American  line,  launched  near  Stettin,  Ger- 
many, on  January  10.  It  is  the  best  and  largest  passen- 
ger ship  ever  built  by  a  German  line  or  any  line,  exceflt 
the  Oceanic,  of  the  White  Star  line,  which  exceeds  it 
slightly  in  dimensions  and  power. 

Larger  freight  as  well  as  passenger  ships  are  required. 
At  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  being  built  a  six-masted  schooner. 
It  will  be  the  largest  fore-and-aft  vessel  yet  built.  This 
vessel  will  be  335  long,  over  all,  and  will  carry  5,500 
tons. 

A  new  epoch  was  inaugurated  in  lake  marine  recently 
on  the  launching  of  the  steel  steamer,  John  W.  Gates, 
at  Lorain,  Ohio.  Heretofore  the  largest  cargo  brought 
down  the  lake  has  been  8000,  net  tons  of  iron  ;  the 
Gates  has  a  capacity  for  9,000. 

Is  There  an  Undiscovered  Planet  ? 
Prof.  Pickering,  of  Harvard  university,  believes  there 
is  a  planet  between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  An  expedition 
will  leave  for  South  America  in  May  with  apparatus  to 
make  careful  observations.  The  reason  it  never  has  been 
seen  hitherto  may  be  because  of  its  minuteness. 
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Zhc  6ducational  Outlooh. 


Joe  Chamberlain  on  American  Education. 

Birmingham,  £ng.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  Mason  uni- 
versity college,  soon  to  become  Birmingham  university  thru 
the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Hoi.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain spoke  of  the  plans  now  being  drafted  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  institution.  These  plans,  he  stated,  will  be  in 
large  measure  the  work  of  the  commission,  composed  of  Profs. 
Kenrick,  Poynting,  and  Burtsall,  which  recently  visited  the 
principal  universities  and  technical  schools  of  America. 

The  commissioners  found  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain stated,  an  enthusiasm  for  education  which  is  still  want- 
ing in  England.  That  enthusiasm  shows  itself  in  the  most 
munificent  gifts.  Where  people  make  their  money  in  a  district 
they  seem  to  feel  that  they  cannot  do  too  much  for  the  district. 
And  in  the  case  ol  people  who  have  not  much  means  this  en- 
thusiasm shows  itself  in  a  zealous  desire  that  all  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  education  that  is  offered. 

England  is  at  present  enjoying  an  extraordinary  prosperity, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  reaction  will  come.  Then  the  Eng- 
lish people  will  be  subjected  to  a  competition  more  severe  than 
they  have  ever  yet  experienced.  It  will  be  good  for  them  in 
that  time  if  they  have  kept  up  with  the  pace  set  by  their  Amer- 
ican kinsmen. 

The  One-Hour  Plan. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— An  experiment  with  small  classes  and  short 
periods  is  being  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  D.  BoyntOD.  A  primary 
teacher,  for  instance,  teaches  twelve  five  year-old  children  for 
one  hour  and  then  sends  them  home.  Prof.  Boynton  believes 
that  the  children  are  learning  quite  as  much  under  this  plan  as 
in  the  five-hour  classes. 

Limiting  Power  of  Removal. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y — The  bill  introduced  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture by  Senator  Mackay  in  reference  to  the  form  of  removal  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  comment.  Altho  the  measure  is  intended  to  benefit 
teachers  by  providing  for  a  continuous  contract,  without  fear 
of  removal  at  the  end  of  each  year  except  on  grave  charges,  it 
is  said  that  many  teachers  are  opposed  to  it. 

Essentially  the  bill  prevides  tnat ''  the  school  teachers  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  those  who  may  here- 
after be  employed,  shall  be  removed  only  for  gross  misconduct, 
insubordination,  neglect  of  duty,  or  general  inefiicieDcy."  Sen- 
ator Mackay  has  stated  that  he  was  induced  to  prepare  the  billas 
the  result  or  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  city.  The  independence 
of  the  public  school  teachers  there  struck  him  as  something 
admirable.  He  found  upon  inquiry  that  they  feel  secure  of 
their  positions  and  have  no  fear  of  losing  them  so  long  as  their 
work  is  efficiently  done. 

Summer  Courses  at  Cornell. 

The  announcement  of  courses  for  the  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer session  for  19P0  is  at  hand.  Among  the  well-known  men 
who  will  give  instruction  are  Prof.  Hiram  Corson  and  Prof. 
David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  offer  couraes 
in  civics  and  political  and  social  science.  Another  new  name 
is  that  of  Prof.  E.  B.  McGilvary,  lately  called  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  the  Sage  professorship  ol  moral  philos- 
ophy at  Cornell.  He  offers  courses  in  ethics.  Over  eighty 
courses  in  all  are  to  be  given  during  the  summer  session.  Lim- 
itations of  space  and  teaching  power  alone  prevent  an  attend- 
ance of  several  hundred  teacners  at  the  unique  courses  in 
nature  study  offered  by  Professors  Roberts,  Bailey,  and  Com- 
stock.  The  attendance  has  been  restricted  to  about  one  hun- 
dred persons. 

Resigns  with  his  Colleagues. 

Cincinnati,  O.— Prof.  P.  V.  N.  Myers  has  resigned  from  his 
position  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  When  Pres.  Ayers 
made  his  famous  request  for  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  fa- 
culty. Prof.  Myers  was  especially  excepted.  He  now  declares, 
in  an  open  letter,  that  he  will  not  remain  in  the  university 
while  Pres.  Ayers  is  at  its  head.  The  course  of  procedure  of 
the  new  president  he  characterizes  as  *' unreasonable,  tyran- 
nical, and  unrighteous.*' 

Prof.  Myers  is  well  known  in  the  educational  world.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Williams  college  and  was  from  1879  until 
1891  president  of  Belmont  collec:e.  Since  the  latter  date  he 
has  been  professor  of  history  at  Cincinnati.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  popular  text-books  of  history. 

Successful  Reading  Circles. 

Watertown,  S.  D.— One  of  the  interestine  papers  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Association  was 
that  by  Prof.  Dempster  relating  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  South  Dakota  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  The  man- 
agers of  this  undertaking  have  tried  to  direct  the  work  along 
the  lines  both  of  general  literature  and  of  standard  pro- 
fessional books.  They  have  enrolled  in  their  ranks  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.    Each  couaty  super- 
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intendent  is  the  leader  in  his  own  county.  He  is  by  law  re- 
quired to  report  annually  upon  the  state  of  the  circle  work  in 
bis  jurisdiction.  A  four  years*  course  is  required  to  secure 
the  state  diploma;  for  every  additional  year's  work  a  new 
seal  is  added  to  the  certificate.  South  Dakota  is  the  only 
state  providing  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  reading  circles. 

Death  of  Harvard  University  Dean. 

Prof.  Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  of  the  department  of  poli- 
tical economy  at  Harvard,  died  in  Cambridge  on  Jan.  30.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  several  years  but  was  never,  until  the 
present  winter,  incapacitated  from  the  performance  of  his 
arduous  duties. 

Prof.  Dunbar  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1851,  Ha'rvard. 
Before  entering  the  profession  of  teaching  he  had  practiced 
law  in  Boston  and  was  for  a  time  editor  and  part  proprietor  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser.  In  1S69  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
political  economy  in  Harvard.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
acted  as  dean  of  the  university. 

Schools  in  Politics. 

Annapolis,  Md.— Educational  people  in  Maryland  are 
stirred  up  over  Senator  Brewington^s  bill  to  reorganize  the 
county  school  boards.  His  measure  provides  for  the  removal 
of  all  the  present  commissioners  and  the  appointment  of  their 
successors  by  the  governor.  It  is  an  effort  to  go  back  to  the 
method  of  appointment  which  prevailed  in  the  state  before  the 
Republicans  came  into  power  in  1896.  The  Democrats,  who 
favor  the  measure,  claim  the  plan  of  popular  election  of  com- 
missioners has  tended  to  keep  the  schools  in  politics.  The 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  Brewington 
bill  is  simply  a  high-handed  attempt  to  get  once  more  an  abso- 
lute control  of  the  schools  of  Maryland  for  party  purposes. 

Plan  for  Exhibition  of  Art  Work. 

Champaign,  III.— The  University  of  Illinois  purposes  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  of  the  art  work  of  public  school  pupils  on 
May.  16,  17,  and  18.  The  exhibit  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  annual  inter-scholastic  oratorical  contest  and  the 
inter  scholastic  athletic  meet.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  ex- 
hibits illustrative  of  courses  and  methods  rather  than  single 
exatnples  of  student  work.  The  university  ofEers  as  prizes  four 
valuable  sets  of  art  books  to  the  schools  making  the  best 
showing.  Full  particulars  can  be  had  from  Frank  F.  Frederick, 
professor  of  art  and  design,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign. 

Against  State  Aid. 

At  the  dinner  on  January  30  of  the  New  York  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Prof.  Henry  F.  Burton,  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  spoke  strongly  against  state  aid  for  the 
new  pedagogical  school  of  Cornell  university.  He  declared 
that  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  plan  among  many  uni- 
versities of  the  state. 

Pictorial  Geography  and  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. — We  hear  a  great  deal  about  appealing  to 
the  concrete  and  visible  in  teaching;  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Gwynn, 
principal  of  grammar  school  No.  i,  belongs  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing his  teaching  of  history  and  geography  thoroly  concrete. 
He  uses  a  large  lantern  in  his  work, — not  occasionally,  after 
the  fashion  of  many  schools,  but  almost  every  day. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  Dr.  Gwynn  has  fitted  up 
a  room  with  a  screen  capable  of  showing  pictures  fifteen  fe^t 
square.  The  power  used  is  electricity,  the  principal  paying 
for  a  current  supplied  from  the  wires  of  the  United  Electric 
Company.  In  the  lantern  Dr.  Gwynn  uses  many  slides  pre- 
pared from  photographs  which  he  has  himself  taken.  Among 
others  are  several  hundred  views  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  There  are  also  numerous  costumes  and  types  of 
almost  every  nation  on  the  globe,  as  well  as  illustrations  of 
famous  buildings. 

In  history  Dr.  Gwynn  uses  pictures  of  statesmen,  generals, 
literary  men,  etc.  He  has  besides  a  e:reat  number  of  views  of 
American  battlefields.  The  collection  is  growing  rapidly  and 
Dr.  Gwynn  is  justly  proud  of  its  development.  He  nopes  in 
time  to  see  the  plan  introduced  into  other  Baltimore  schools. 

Dean  of  Barnard  Resigns. 

Mrs.  George  Haven  Putnam,  dean  of  Barnard  college  since 
its  founding,  has  handed  in  her  resignation,  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Putnam  gives  as  her  reason  that  she  no  longer 
finds  her  strength  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  position,  and  affairs  have  been  so  arranged  that  she  can 
now  leave  without  detriment  to  the  college.  The  recent  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  which  Barnard  becomes  co-equal  with 
Columbia  college  as  a  part  of  Columbia  university  was  Mrs. 
Putnam's  crowning  service  to  the  institution.  Prof.  James  H. 
Robinson,  of  the  department  of.history  in  Columbia  university, 
will  be  acting  dean  of  Barnard. 

The  Argument  for  Examination. 

The-  N.  Y.  Schoolmasters'  Association  has  published  in  the 
form  of  a  monograph  a  paper  on  ^^Examinations  as  a 
Test  of  Fitness",  read  before  the  society  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Ire- 
land, chief  examiner  of  the  local  civil  service  commission. 
Mr.   Ireland  believes  that  the  reaction  against  competitive 


tests  has  gone  too  far  in  some  educationel  quart«rs.  He 
does  nbt  claim  that  the  examination  is  an  ideal  test  of 
qualifications,  but  he  does  consider,  upon  the  basis  of  several 
years  of  practical  experience,  that  examinations  result  in  the 
rejection  ot  the  unnttest.  Not  every  unfit  person  will  be 
thrown  down;  some  of  them  will  slide  thru  the  stiffest  examin- 
ation. But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  person  who  thru  stupidity  or 
excessive  nervousness  fails  to  pass  examinations  must  be  re- 
garded as  unfit. 


County  Supt.  H.  V.  McChesney,  of  Southland,  Kentucky, 
who  may  be  declared  elected  as  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Instruction  if  it  is   finally  -decided  that  the  Goebel-Democratic 
ticket  carried  the  state  of  Kentucky  last  fall. 

Philadelphia  News  Notes. 
Wants  School  Savings  Banks, 

A  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  in  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia  has  been  brought  before  the  board -of 
education  thru  Prin.  J.  L.  Shroy,  of  the  White  Hall  school. 
The  matter  has  been  referred  to  a  sub-committee  for  investiga- 
tion and  report. 

The  system  which  Mr.  Shroy  commends  is  as  follows:  Once 
a  week  the  class  teachers  receive  from  the  children  deposits 
which  they  enter  in  individual  bankbooks  and  in  a  book  of 
record.  The  money  is  then  turned  over  in  sealed  envelopes  to 
the  principal,  who  deposits  it  with  some  savings  bank  or  trust 
company.  Two  weeks'  notice  is  required  for  withdrawal  of 
funds.  The  check  signifying  withdrawal  has  to  be  signed  by 
the  pupil  and  endorsed  by  one  of  his  parents  as  well  as  by  the 
principal. 

These  school  savings  banks  were  started  in  France  in  1834. 
They  are  now  doing  business  in  351  schools  of  eighty-nine  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  amount  on  deposit  Jan.- 1  was 
1207,421.18.  It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Shroy  says,  for  Philadelphia 
to  adopt  the  system.  Across  the  river,  in  Camden,  they  nave 
the  banks  and  find  them  of  great  benefit  to  parents  and  pupils. 
Out  of  a  total  school  population  of  about  10,000  there  are  in 
Camden  over  4,300  depositors. 

Vertical  Writing  Recommended. 

Supt.  Brooks  has  formally  commended  the  vertical  system 
of  writing  for  the  lower  grades.  It  has  been  ^iven  trial  in  193 
schools  and  a  report  of  marked  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  handwriting  comes  from  163  prmcipals.  A  few  principals 
have  made  the  objection  that  the  vertical  hand  is  not  so  speedy 
as  the  oblique  hand  ;  the  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  and  more  legible  to  read. 

An  Over-Crowded  Building. 

The  dangerous  condition  of  the  Belview  school-house  was 
brought  up  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  school  board  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  section.  The  probability  is  that  the  structure 
will  be  condemned  by  the  building  inspectors.  The  building 
is  practically  without  corridors,  and  the  children  have  to  pass 
from  one  room  to  another  in  entering  and  leaving  the  building. 
In  case  of  fire  the  congestion  would  be  very  dangerous.  There 
are  1,450  children  enrolled,  of  whom  about  800  are  on  hall  time. 
To  Care  for  Incorrigible  Children. 

Supt.  Brooks  has  submitted  to  the  board  of  education  a 
plan  for  committing  incorrigible  children  to  the  care  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  also  to  the  Carter  Junior  Republic, 
Northampton  county.  This  latter  association,  whicn  was 
established  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Carter,  will  take  care  of  chil- 
dren committed  to  it  by  the  board  of  education  for  a  merely 
nominal  sum  per  week.  The  board  has  no  funds  on  hand  for 
the  establishment  of  a  parental  school.  The  matter  has  been 
turned  oyer  to  a  committee. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

Money  for  School-Houses. 

The  board  of  esiimate  has  authorized  transfers  ef  money 
from  various  funds  and  an  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  about 
$7,000,000.  The  sum  of  13,500,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
school-houses  and  sites,  01  which  11,900,000  goes  to  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  |i, 200,000  to  Brooklyn,  1250,000  to  Queens 
and  1150,000  to  Richmond. 

New  Hall  of  Bducation  to  be  Dedicated. 

The  formal  openino:  of  the  new  Hall  of  Education  at  Fifty- 
ninth  street  and  Park  avenue  will  take  place  on  Feb.  22,  at 
three  P.  M.  There  wiU  be  music  from  a  chorus  of  one 
hundred  voices,  selected  from  the  schools  of  the  city  and  led 
by  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch.  The  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Adams,  will  deliver  the  structure 
to  Pres.  J.  J.  Little,  who  will  in  his  turn  hand  it  over  10  Mr. 
Randolph  Guggenheimer,  president  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly. Other  speakers  will  be  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  State 
Supt.  Skinoer,  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  former  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  Knox  and  City  Supt.  Maxwell.  An 
attractive  souvenir  program  is  being  preparea.  A  banquet  at 
the  Savoy  hotel  will  close  the  exercises. 

Columbia  University  Summer  School. 

The  first  summer  session  of  Columbia  university  will  open 
Monday,  July  2, 1900,  and  continue  until  Friday,  August  10. 
Many  of  the  courses  offered  will  count  toward  degrees  or  will 
secure  exemption  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  examinations 
required  for  license  No.  2,  or  grade  A  in  the  New  York  school 
system.  Detailed  information  regarding  courses  of  study,  ex- 
penses, boarding  places,  etc.,  can  be  had  from  the  secretary  of 
the  summer  session,  Mr.  Walter  Hammond  Nichols. 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

A  reception  will  be  held  at  the  Hebrew  Technical  institute 
on  the  atternoon  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12,  to  cele- 
brate the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school. 
The  classes  will  be  in  session  and  the  work  of  the  year  will  be 
open  for  inspection.  An  exhibition  of  wireless  telegraphy 
will  be  given. 

Schoolmasters^  Club . 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  *'  St.  Denis," 
comer  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  10, 1900.  The  dinner  hour  is  6  p.  m.  An  address 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Educmtion,\s\%  subject  being,  "Is  Teaching 
to, be  a  Profession?" 

Notes  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools. 
The  Ethical  Culture  schools  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  large  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  and  gems,  owned  by 
the  late  Dr.  Louis  Feuchtwanger.  It  is  the  gift  of  his  two 
daughters.  There  are,  all  told,  about  2000  specimens,  in- 
cluding many  of  polished  marble  and  precious  stones.  The 
metals  are  all  represented,  and  the  large  specimens,  number- 
ing many  hundreds,  arc  very  rare  and  costly.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Kelly,  head  of  the  science  department,  is  now  engaged  upon 
the  work  of  arrangement  and  classification. 

At  a  recent  teachers'  meeting,  Prin.  John  F.  Reieart  spoke 
to  the  teachers  of  some  recent  observations  he  had  made 
while  visiting  schools.  One  thing  which  had  especially  im- 
pressed him  was  the  tendency  in  many  of  the  best  elementary 
schools  to  put  emphasis  upon  what  Booker  T.  Washington 
calls  "  tooth-brush  education."  Many  teachers  seem  to  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  matters  of  clean  hands,  correct 
posture,  clear  enunciation.  Tho  these  thins^s  are  apparently 
external,  more  and  more  every  year  the  best  teachers  are 
coming  to  regard  them  as  fundamental.  This  tendency,  Mr. 
Reigart  regards  as  fortunate.  It  is  as  important  to  work  from 
without  inward  as  from  inside  outwards.  The  man  is  rightly 
judged  by  his  hands  and  his  feet.  The  little  habits  of  care 
of  the  person  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  moral  progress 
or  retrogression.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  teachers 
who  seem  to  be  devoting  time  to  mere  externals  are  in  reality 
actuated  by  very  high  ideals  of  culture. 

Schoolmasters'  Association. 

The  association  will  hold  its  ninety-sixth  regular  monthly 
meetingon  Saturday,  February  10,  at  10.30  A.  m.,  in  the  Brearley 
school,  17  West  44th  street,  Manhattan.  The  following  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Rowley,  will 
come  up  for  action  by  the  association : — In  Article  V.,  Para- 
graph I,  the  wording  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  read  ^*  two  dol- 
lars" instead  of  "three  dollars."  Dr.  J.  G.  Croswell,  principal 
of  Brearly  school,  will  give  an  address  on  "Socrates  as  a 
Teacher."  The  discussion  of  this  address  will  be  led  by  Dr. 
£.  W.  Given,  of  Newark  academy. 

The  following  are  candidates  for  active  membership  in  the 
association:  Carl  Herzog,  Boys'  hieh  school,  Manhattan; 
Henry  R.  Llnvillc,  Boys'  high  school,  Manhattan;  John  H. 
Humphries,  high  school  for  girls,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  The 
meetings  are  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

School  of  Pedagogy  Students'  Room. 

A  reception  will  be  given  by  the  women's  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  university  to  the  students  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy on  Friday  afternoon)  Feb.  9,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 


opening  of  the  new '*  students' room."  When  the  ninth  floor 
ot  the  university  building  was  equipped  for  the  department  of 
pedagogy  last  summer,  one  room  was  set  aside  for  the  social 
use  of  students.  Thru  the  special  contribution  of  a  friend, 
this  room  has  been  richly  and  beautifully  decorated  and  fur- 
nished, and  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  students  at  the 
reception.  It  will  be  an  attractive  addition  to  the  academic 
life  of  the  members  of  the  school. 

Assemblyman  £.  H.  Fallows  succeeded  in  getting  his  emer- 
gency bill  thru  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  the  bill.  In  the  senate  those  who  favored  the 
Coles-Grady  measure  withdrew  opposition  in  order  to  pass  the 
needed  bill  in  some  form.  Its  enect  will  be,  when  signed,  to 
enable  the  payment  of  all  back  salaries  lor  the  boroughs  of 
Richmond  and  Queens.  Mr.  Fallows  will  now  push  his 
teachers'  salaries  bill. 

Editor  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  School  and  Home  Education,  will 
deliver  an  address  on  "  The  Value  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion in  the  Teaching  of  Children/'  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy  to  be  held  at 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  university  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  10,  at  2:30  p.  m.  All  who  are  interested  are  invited  to 
attend. 

The  High  School  Problem. 

The  New  York  high  schools  have  come  to  stay.  They  are 
popular;  the  people  want  them.  Already  they  have  begun  to 
tell  upon  the  attendance  at  all  but  the  ultra-fashionable 
private  schools.  Many  people  who  can  perfectly  well  afford 
to  pay  the  tu  tion  fees  charged  at  private  institutions  prefer 
the  high  schools  on  account  of  their  democratic  spirit  All 
that  the  high  schools  need  is  a  chance  to  grow  normally. 
The  Double  Difficulty. 

At  present  two  great  problems,  both  of  them  growing  out  of 
the  same  source,  have  to  be  solved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  first  is  the  problem  of  placing  in  the  high  schools 
several  hundred  students  who  were  graduated  from  the 
firrammar  schools  in  Januarv  and  who  now  stand  clamoring 
for  admission  to  the  high  scnools.  The  other  problem  is  the 
erection,  in  the  immediate  future,  of  new  high  school  build- 
ings. 

There  are  in  Manhattan,  as  a  result  of  the  midyear  gradua- 
tion, upwards  of  903  candidates  for  seats  in  the  high  schools. 
There  is  little  room.  The  high  schools  now  existent  arc 
temporarily  lodged  in  dingy,  incommodious  old  buildings. 
Now  ex  Ira  teachers  are  needed  for  the  regiment  of  new-comers, 
and  yet  there  seems  to  be  not  one  cent  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  teachers.  Over  |to,ooo  are  needed  at  once. 
Mr.  O'Brien  Seen. 

This  latter  sum  will  be  raised.  Mr.  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  high  school  committee,  assured  the 
readers  of  The  School  Journal  that  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  secure  the  transference  of  that  amount  from  some 
other  fund. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  situation,"  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  **but  we 
shall  be  able  to  handle  it.  Every  child  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  high  school  must  somehow  be  accommodated.  We 
shall  have  an  even  greater  problem  on  our  hands  next  fall 
when  we  shall  have  perhaps  3,000  applicants  confronting  us. 

"  As  to  your  other  question,  regarding  new  high  schools, 
that  matter,  as  you  doubtless  have  seen  in  the  daily  press,  has 
been  decided.  The  board  now  has,  for  building  purposes,  a 
balance  of  11,727,607.45,— a  sum  utterly  inadequate  to  what  we 
want  to  dp,  but  still  large  enough  to  make  a  beginning.  We 
shall  build  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  new  Commercial  high  school,  between  65th  and 
66th  streets,  west. 

2.  The  Girls' high  school,  between  114th  and  iisth  streets, 
west. 

3.  The  Mixed  high  school,  between  ii6th  street  and  Jack- 
son avenue. 

4.  The  Boys'  high  school,  between  58th  and  S9th  streets, 
west. 

**^I  am  aware  that  our  order  of  building  has  been  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  criticism.  People  have  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  begun  with  this  or  with  that.  Now  we  start  with  the 
Commercial  high  school  because,  in  our  opinion,  that  school 
is  more  needed  than  anv  other  in  the  city  of  New  York.^  Com- 
mercial education  is  tne  crying  need  of  our  day.  A  number 
of  us  have  long  wanted  to  stand  sponsor  for  such  an  under 
taking.  This  is  emphatically  our  chance.  We  believe  that 
the  new  school  will  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  this  community. 

"  An  additional  reason  is  that  the  other  high  schools  are  all 
ready  housed.  Their  buildings  are  not  all  that  we  could  de- 
sire. Still  they  are  running  and  will  continue  to  run.  We 
feel  that  for  the  sake  of  the  »-eputation  of  this  city  for  progress 
we  must  get  the  commercial  high  school  started." 

*'  Have  you  heard  that  it  is  said  a  certain  discrimination  is 
being  practiced  against  the  Boys'  high  school .?  "  was  asked. 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  iife,"  said  Mr. 
O'Brien.  "If  anything  of  the  sort  is  said,  it  is  not  true.  The 
Boys'  high  school  was  put  last  upon  the  list  upon  purely  sani- 
tary grounds.  While  the  boys  are  not  so  well  housed  as  we 
could  wish  they  are  mu  -h  better  off  than  the  girls.  Thtn,  too, 
we  feel  that  the  boys  could  stand  more  and  that  the  girls 
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ought  to  bo  looked  after  first.  Parents  complain  of  tfa^  condi- 
tions under  which  their  daughters  study  and  recite.  The  girls 
must  be  thought  of  "first ;  but  any  talk  of  our  practicing  dis- 
crimination is  mere  twaddle.  The  Boys'  high  school  will  be 
built  in  good  time  in  accordance  with  the  plans  already  drawn 
by  Mr.  Snider,  and  it  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  The 
order  of  building  we  have  adopted  is  that  approved  of  by  com- 
mon sense.    That's  all  I  have  to  say." 

The  Situation  in  Brooklyn. 
Over  in  Brooklyn  the  question  of  high  school  sittings  is  not  so 
pressingly  important.  They  have  in  that  borough  the  custom 
of  semi-annual  promotions  out  they  also  have  a  well-developed 
system  of  high  schools  and  are,  therefore,  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  There  were  this  vear  in  February  about 
iQoo  Graduates.  It  is  estimated  that  about  iioo  of  these  have 
aireaay  been  enrolled  in  high  school' classes ;  many  of  course 
go  to  work. 


In  and  Around  Chicago. 

For  The  Barley  School. 

The  pupils  of  the  Augustus  11.  Burley  school  feel  as  if  they 
had  a  xairy  godfather.  A  printing  press  is  wanted,  lo  and  be- 
hold a  printing  press  is  there.  The  hall  needs  more  pictures, 
and,  immediately,  a  magnificent  painting  of  St.  Angelo  is  he- 
slowed.  A  magnificent  library  containing  books  which  would 
be  highly  prized  by  the  most  discriminating  students,  besides 
those  dear  to  the  hearts  of  children  still  further  endear  Mr. 
Burley  to  the  pupils.  Beautiful  busts;  fine  cyclopedias,  in 
fact  everything  that  a  school  needs  somehow  finds  its  way  into 
that  building. 

The  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  wished  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Builey's  kindness:  the  twelve  most  artistic 
pupils  were  selected  to  make  a  calendar.  Each  one  was  as- 
signed a  month,  a  suitable  scene  selected,  and  the  result  showed 
what  pupils  inspired  by  love  can  do.  Each  month  showed  a 
beautifully  lettered  quotation  beside  the  scene.  Mr.  Burley 
was  delighted  but  not  half  as  delighted  to  receive  the  calendar 
as  the  children  were  to  make  it.  Every  stroke  was  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  every  pupil  in  the  room. 

John  Byrne. 

Mr.  John  Byrne,  whose  witty  remarks  so  livened  up  affairs 
at  the  principals*  meetings,  is  dangerously  ill.  His  school  was 
a  most  uninviting  place  when  he  took  hold  of  it  but  it  bloomed 
like  the  rose  before  long  and  its  fiowers  in  the  yard,  where 
tomato  cans  had  formerly  fiourished,  were  an  inspiration  to 
the  neighborhood.  He  spared  no  expense  and  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  engineer,  I  believe. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  salary  and  pension  are  two  questions  which  agitate  us 
every  year.  We  did  not  receive  the  increase  we  hoped  for 
last  year  but  we  confidently  expected  it  this  year.  Alas,  in- 
steaa  of  that  we  are  threatened  with  an  enforced  vacation  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  longer  than  the  regular  one.  The  teachers 
are  unanimous  in  preferring  to  close  schools  rather  than  have 
a  cut  in  salaries. 

When  the  comparative  lists  of  the  salaries  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  teachers  were  shown  some  of  the  board  members  re- 
marked that  New  York  was  so  much  richer  than  Chicago  that 
she  could  afford  to  pay  her  teachers  better;  but  why  is  Cnicago 
copying  the  luxuries  of  New  York  then.i^  If  toere  is  not 
enoueh  money  to  pay  our  salaries  why  are  medical  inspectors 
established  just  at  this  time  ?  And  where  does  the  money  come 
from  to  pay  four  men  and  a  woman  to  test  the  eyes  and  ears 
and  lungs  and  fatigue  point  of  the  children  ? 

These  are  the  questions  we  ask  each  other,  but  under  our 
breath. 

The  supplies  from  the  drawing  office  have  been  cut  off  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  we  are  asked  to  try  to  induce  the 
children  to  contribute  towards  buying  strawboard  and  Passe 
fartout  pater. 

The  penny  saving  bank  is  flourishing  and  is  doing  much 
good.  One  teacher  has  a  pupil  attend  to  the  buying  of  the 
stannps,  and  she  discovered  some  time  ago  that  he  was  doing 
business  for  the  big  brothers  and  working  sisters,  and  some- 
times for  the  mothers  of  the  children.  She  told  him  Ho  keep 
right  on  if  he  had  no  objection,  and  so  the  good  seed  spread. 

Feats  of  Ambidexterity. 

Prof.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  is  in  Chicago  advocating  the  proper 
development  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  education.  He  appeared 
before  the  Principals'  club  on  Feb.  3  and  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  kind  of  drawing  he  teaches  at  the  public  industrial  art 
school  of  Philadelphia.  Without  apparent  effort  he  drew 
double  pictures  of  many  forms  and  designs:  he  drew  from 
memory  and  he  drew  from  objects.  After  he  had  finished  he 
explained  that  anybody  could  learn  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

ft  is  nothing  mechanical,  however,  that  he  is  after.  The 
hand  of  the  child  is  the  projected  brain.  The  eye  is  the 
avenue  to  the  mind.  We  do  too  much  looking  without  seeing 
and  too  much  seeing  without  observing.  There  is  an  educa- 
tional menace  in  manual  training  that  ruas  only  to  the  handling 
of  tools. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — As  a  result  of  frequent  complaints  from 
parents,  an. investigation  has  been  made  by  a  eommittce  of  the 
school  board  into  the  severity  of  the  course  of  study  pursued 
by  the  children.  The  committee  in  its  report  declares  that  the 
charges  are  fuUy  sustained  and  that  examinations  are  given 
with  absurd  frequency.  A  radical  simplification  both  ot  the 
program  and  of  the  examination  system  is  recommended. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Mr.  J.  H.  Trybom,  of  Boston,  recently  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  manual  trainmg  and  the  domestic  sci- 
ences in  (he  public  schools  of  this  city,  began  his  work  here 
January  12.  Mr.  Trybom  has  worked  out  a  course  in  card- 
board construction  for  the  lower  grammar  grades  and  a  course 
of  work  in  paper  for  the  primary  grades.  His  plan  is  unusuaUr 
comprehensive,  consisting  of  graded  manual  training  work 
even  including  the  high  schools,  tho  for  the  present  the  course  is 
to  be  tried  in  the  elementary  schools  only. 

Austin,  Tex.— State  Supt.  J.  S.  Kendall  has  requested  the 
legislature  of  Texas,  now  in  special  session,  to  do  three  things : 
first,  pass  a  resolution '  empowering  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
oommission  for  the  simplification  of  the  shcool  system;  sec- 
ond, take  the  school  census  every  two  years  instead  of  annu- 
ally ;  third,  require  county  and  district  schools  ofiScials  to  make 
prompt  and  accurate  reports  to  the  department. 

Grant,  Mich.— The  school  board  of  district  No.  7  of  this 
town,  recently  employed  for  their  district  school  a  teacher 
whom  they  knew  not  to  be  legally  qualified  for  the  position. 
The  township  board  met  and  promptly  turned  down  the  dis- 
trict  board,  putting  them  out  for  malfeasance  and  appointing 
a  new  board  in  their  place. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Congress  has  put  a  quietus  upon  the 
system  of  contracting  with  private  schools  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children.  There  are  now  upwards  of  2,000  Indians  who 
are  being  educated  in  these  contract  schools.  Most  of  the  in- 
stitutions so  favored  are  of  sectarian  character  and  receive  de- 
nominational support.  Henceforth  the  government  will  edu- 
cate Indians  in  its  own  schools. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— A  basement  fire  in  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole's 
parochial  school,  on  Feb.  i,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  Sister  Stanislaus,  and  a  ten-year-old  pupil,  Mary 
Foley.  Both  firemen  and  teachers  made  heroic  efforts  to  get 
all  the  children  out  of  the  building. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,— Last  year  266  students  were  enroUed 
in  the  summer  schools  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Of 
these  221  were  credited  to  the  literary  department  and  45  to 
the  law  department.  Ninetv-six  of  those  in  the  literary  de- 
partment had  been  previously  enrolled  in  the  University  and 
103  were  teachers.  The  266  students  came  from  20  states  and 
territories,  the  district  of  Columbia,  England,  Norway,  Japan 
and  South  Africa. 

McDonald,  Pa. — The  quandary  of  the  school  board  in 
McDonald,  which  recently  suspended  fifty  pupils  for  refusing 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  school,  has  already  hern 
mentioned  in  The  School  Journal.  The  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  deci- 
sion has  been  rendered  by  State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaefier 
that  he  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  Meantime  local  feel- 
ing is  running  high: 

Worcester,  Mass.— Miss  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  for  twen^ 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Worcester  normal  school,  has  resigned. 
Her  place  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Laura  L.  Boice,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Port  Deposit,  Md.— The  trustees  of  the  Jacob  Tome  in- 
stitute are  making  preparations  for  a  number  of  new  buildings. 
These  will  be  erected  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  and  will  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Director 
MacKenzie,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  school,  has  been  induced 
to  recall  his  resignation  and  will  continue  his  work  here. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  old  vaccination  fight  is  still 
on  in  the  shape  of  a  vigorous  opposition  to  a  recent  order  of 
the  school  board  which  excluded  from  the  schools  all  children 
not  properly  vaccinated.  The  board  supposed  that  it  had  am- 
ple power  to  pass  such  an  ordinance,  out  a  local  judge  has 
taken  a  contrary  view  and  has  issued  a  mandamus  requiring 
the  board  to  admit  all  children.  The  board  declined  to  admit 
children  not  properly  vaccinated  and  as  a  last  resort,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  closed  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Decision  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 
Smallpox  is  not  so  prevalent  in  Utah  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
West,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  lo  occasion  a  good  deal  of 
alarm. 

Joseph  Lyman  Partridge,  for  many  years  superintendent  of 
scnools  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  died  on  Feb.  4,  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  John  N.  Partridge,  superintendent  of  public  works, 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Partridge  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Mass.. 
in  1804  and  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  college,  class  of  1828. 
He  taught  for  several  years  at  Williams  and  later  acted  as 
principal  of  Worcester  academy.  In  the  early  sixties  he  took 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Lawrence  and  brought  them  to  a 
high  point  of  efficiency. 
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Letters. 


A  Question  in  Geometry. 

Edward's  "  Elements  of  Geometry'*  (MacmiUan,  1895), 
gives  thirty-nine  diagrams  to  be  used  in  the  proof  of  the 
Pythagorean  theorem.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
infonnatMn  on  the  following  points : 

Firsts  have  more  than  thirty-nine  proofs  of  this  theo- 
rem been  published,  and  where  ? 

Second,  has  the  following  proof,  which  is  original  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  ever  been  given  be- 
fore ? 

Third,  has  any  one  given,  or  can  any  reader  give,  a 
simple  proof  of  the  theorem  that  if  the  bisectors  of  the 
base  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  trian^e  is  isos- 
celes ? 

Proof. 

In  figure,  a,  b,  c  are  sides  of  any  right  triangle ;  1,  2, 
3,  4  and  5,  6,  7,  8  are  two  equal  squares  whose  sides  are 
each  equal  to  a+b ;  the  seven  right  triangles  are  all  equal. 
If  from  square  1,  2,  3,  4  we  subtract  four  of  the  right 
triangles,  we  have  left  the  squares  on  the  legs  of  given 
triangle. 

If  from  square  5,  6,  7,  8  we  subtract  four  of  the  right 
triangles,  we  have  left  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of 
the  given  triangle.     Equals  subtracted  from  equals,  the 
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remainders  are  equal.  Hence,  the  square  on  hypotenuse 
of  a  right  triangle  is  equivalent  to  sum  of  squares  on  the 
two  legs. 

In  this  figure  is  also  contained  the  proof  of  a  familiar 
algebraic  theorem.  The  square  1,  2,  3, 4  is  the  square  on 
the  line  12  which  represents  the  sum  of  a  +  b ;  this 
square  is  evidently  the  sum  of  two  other  squares,  the 
square  of  a  and  of  b,  and  of  two  rectangles  whose  sides 
are  a  and  b. 

Hence,  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  numbers  plus  twice  their 
product.  LoEiNG  B.  Mdller. 

CmtroL  High  School,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 


Nature  Studies. 

My  work  duri^ig  the  present  term  is  confined  to  a  small 
rural  school.  The  school  ground  is  ample,  and  usually 
well  cared  for. 

The  children  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  usual  games — 


during  the  intermissions,  consequently  I  determined  to  in- 
troduce gardening.  When  I  unfolded  my  plan,  the  chil- 
dren were  delighted  and  very  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 
Spades,  rakes,  and  hoes  were  brought  into  use,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  gratifying.  Beds  were  laid  out  and 
carefully  spaded.  The  ground  was  mellowed  and  the 
seeds  planted.  Only  hardy  annual  flowers  were  chosen, 
such  as  poppies,  verbenas,  marigold,  and  pansies. 

Our  school-room  is  made  attractive-  within  by  well 
chosen  pictures  and  work  executed  by  the  children.  AD 
in  all,  we  are  having  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 

school.  NELLE  SP angler  MUSTAUf. 


Pupil's  Record. 

The  "Time-Saving  Device"  described  by  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Nason  in  The  School  Journal  of  October  7, 1899, 
leads  me  to  describe  a  device  which  has  saved  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  me,  and  has  also  proved  an  ineentive  to 
effort  in  my  pupils.  In  fact,  I  have  never  made  use  of 
any  other  device  which  has  given  such  good  results. 

One  day  for  a  combined  lesson  in  printing  and  in  de- 
signing I  called  for  a  design  on  the  plan  of  a  RoU  of 
Honor  in  which  to  place  the  names  of  all  who  should 
have  a  perfect  record  in  arithmetic  and  spelling  for  a 
week.  At  the  top  of  the  card  were  to  be  these  words  in 
capitals: 

Continuous  Perfect  Record 


Arithmetic 


Spelling 


and  below  a  place  for  the  names  of  the  boys  as  seen  in 
the  card.  The  numbers  represent  the  number  of  times 
each  boy  has  had  one  hundred  per  cent,  since  the  account 
has  been  kept,  a  little  more  than  a  month.  But  no  boy 
gets  his  name  on  the  list  untfl  he  has  five  one  hundreds 
in  arithmetic  or  three  one  hundreds  in  spelling.  If  he 
fails  before  he  gets  ten  perfect  records  his  name  is  taken 
off.  Afterward  he  regains  his  place  if  he  does  not  have 
more  than  one  failure  during  the  week  ;  that  is,  faflure 
to  get  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  working  of  this  system  has  been  very  simple.  I 
let  the  boy  with  the  longest  list  of  perfect  recitations 
correct  the  papers  each  time,  charge  the  per  cents,  in  the 
book,  and  make  out  the  card  for  the  day.  Thus  we  ran 
down  the  list  of  names  on  the  card  until  we  reached  the 
bottom,  when  we  began  over  again  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
Thus  correcting  the  papers  became  an  honor  which  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  boys  as  rather  of  an  event.  Each 
kept  strict  account  of  his  place  on  the  list  and  of  his 
'' chance  "  to  correct  the  papers. 

After  the  spelling  papers  have  been  corrected  I  always 
read  aloud  the  names  of  the  boys  with  one  hundred  per 
cent.  I  then  hand  back  the  papers  and  require  all  the 
boys  who  have  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  to  write  their 
failures  over  five  times  and  hand  them  back.  If  any  boy 
has  been  wrongly  marked  I  always  hear  from  him — at 
least  if  he  has  been  marked  too  low,  and  often  if  he  has 
been  marked  too  high.  In  arithmetic  I  have  always  read 
the  list  of  boys  with  perfect  papers  and  as  the  boy  who 
corrects  must  have  had  all  the  answers  right  himself 
there  is  little  chance  of  error.  I  look  over  the  papers 
at  times  myself  after  they  have  been  corrected.  But  thus 
far  I  have  found  almost  no  tendency  to  dishonesty  or 
careless  correction.  The  boys  always  seem  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  this  work  than  to  anything  else,  because  they 
regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  cor- 
recting. 

This  system  saves  the  labor  of  keeping  a  record  of 
each  lesson  yet  gives  me  an  approximately  accurate  ac- 
count of  each  pupiFs  attainments.  It  is  no  injustice  to 
the  class,  as  a  pupil  can  always  appeal  to  me  if  he  thinks 
himself  unjustly  marked.  It  is  not  often  a  disadvantage 
to  the  boy  who  corrects  the  papers,  because  the  task  of 
correcting  is  in  itself  excellent  training  and  because  he  is 
nearly  always  a  bright  boy  who  can  spare  a  hdf  hour  at 
times  from  work  or  mischief  without  suffering  any  detri- 
ment. Henry  S.  Curtis. 

New  York. 
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Geography  by  Comparison. 

In  geography  for  fourth  year  our  superintendent  said, 
'  Do  all  work  by  comparison  with  home  geography  as  a 


Green  tissue  paper,  cut  into  bills  and  the  values  printed 
or  written  on  one  side,  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
money.  Mamie  L.  Pitts. 

Atlantay  Ga. 


We  began  by  comparing  our  county  with  an  adjoining 
one,  next  we  took  our  state  and  in  like  manner  compared 
it  with  others,  then  followed  the  groups  of  United  States. 
As  the  class  advances  we  shall  take  up  other  countries 
and  the  continents. 

The  children  make  theii*  own  comparisons.  We  cull  the 
most  important  facts  from  all  the  papers,  put  an  outline 
on  the  board,  and  have  it  copied  in  note-books  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  one  given  below  was  made  by  fourth 
grade  children.  Of 'course,  with  a  more  advanced  class 
the  teacher  could  go  more  into  such  details  as  the  nation- 
cities  represented,  characteristics,  religions,  latitude, 
rivers,  etc.  Finding  area,  population,  number  of  people 
to  the  square  mile,  etc.,  will  furnish  number  work  for 
smaller  children.  The  early  settlements  give  review  of 
history. 

This  method  has  awakened  an  interest  in  geography. 
Instead  of  its  being  dry  and  dull,  the  children  are  delighted 
with  the  work  and  we  find  the  geography  period  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  the  day. 

liroDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

English,  Dutch,  Swedes. 
1607  by  English.    Younger. 
183,760  square  miles  (about 
i).    15,560,849. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Settled  by  English,  French, 
Spanish. 

First  settlement  1565  by 
Spanish,  42  years  older. 

Area,  780,865  sqxiare  miles. 

Population,  14,391,450. 

Largest  city,  New  Orleans, 
about  243,000. 

Mountains  in  northern  part. 

Minerals :  coal,  iron,  copper, 
granite,  marble,  graphite,  gold. 

Climate:  northern  mild, 
southern  semi-tropical. 

Occupations:  agriculture, 
stock  raising,  manufacturing, 
mining,  lumWing. 

Products :  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  cereals,  fruits. 

Manufactures :  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  tobacco,  flour, 
nayal  store?,  lumber. 

North  Carolina. 


New  York  city  about  3i 
millions. 

Monntainous. 

Coal,  iron,  petroleum,  salt. 

Northern  cold,  southern  tem- 
perate.  ■ 

Manufacturing,  mining,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  grazing 
fishing. 

Grains,  fruits,  hay,  vege- 
tables, potatoes. 

Cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and 
leather  goods,  flour,  meal,  hard- 
ware. 

Jennie  C.  Sullivan. 


Spelling* 

This  is  a  simple  and  feasible  plan  suitable  both  for  bni^ 
work  and  spelling  practice. 

Suppose  a  division  of  twelve  children.  Each  is  sup- 
plied with  a  slip  of  white  cardboard,  upon  which  are 
written  twelve  words.  The  same  words  are  used  for 
each  slip,  tho  the  order  of  writing  is  different  in  each 
case,  thus  avoiding  recognition  by  position. 

Now  give  each  child  a  pencil  and  paper  (for  the  very 
lowest  grades  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  paper  the  exact 
(^ize  of  the  spelling  slip.  This  leads  the  children  to  better 
ideas  of  spacing  and  position)  and  proceed  to  give  an 
ordinary  spelling  dictation.  As  the  teacher  enunciates 
the  word,  slowly,  distinctly,  and  seldom  more  than  once, 
the  children  find  it  upon  a  [slip  and  the  write  it  upon 
paper.    Always  have  the  papers  carefully  corrected. 

After  several  such  trials,  have  the  dips  turned  face 
downward  upon  the  desk,  and  see  ,how  many  of  the 
children  can  write  the  words  without  help.  Always 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  looking  at  the  word  if  they  are 
not  sure  of  its  form.  Pride  in  their  own  memories  is 
the  best  insurance  against  an  excessive  use  of  the  slip. 
Copying  in  many  grades  may  be  avoided  by  allowing  the 
chUdren  to  copy  considering  it  not  a  dishonorable  act 
but,  rather,  a  lack  of  intellectual  ability  and  self-depend- 
ence. 

When  the  words  of  this  first  slip  have  been  fairly 
mastered,  another  set  is  written  upon  pink  cardboard, 
still  another  upon  blue,  etc.,  so  that  the  passing  from 
slip  to  slip  shall  be  a  marked  distinction.  Children  are 
most  susceptible  to  such  devices  and  their  stimulated  in- 
terest adds  new  zest  to  every  step. 

The  slips  may  be  used  for  copying  work  during  .occu- 

^  pation  periods,  and  with  more  advanced  children  have 

many  uses.  Let  the  pupils  write  all  the  words  containing 

synonyms  and  antonyms  ;   in  fact,  the  ingenious  teacher 

can  find  many  plans  suited  to  the  various  classes. 

New  Jersey.  Ray  C.  Joralemon. 


Practical  Arithmetic. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  can  recite  glibly  every 
rule  in  the  arithmetics,  wishing  to  lend  a  small  sum  of 
money  recently,  called  in  a  lawyer  to  make  out  the  note. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  know,  a  bright  young  fellow, 
after  spending  three-fourths  of  his  twenty  years  in  the 
class-room,  found  it  necessary  to  consult  a  friend  when 
be  wished  to  make  his  first  bank  deposit. 

Verily,  it  is  a  serious  commentary  on  so-called  practi- 
cal education  when  every  year  the  schools  scatter  broad- 
cast over  the  land  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  no  knowledge  beyond  the  text-book. 

Even  Mr.  Squeers  was  not  guilty  of  such  malpractice. 
**  When  a  boy  knows  a  thing  he  goes  and  does  it,  Nickle- 
by,"  cemprises  whole  pages  of  pedagogic  truths. 

Whfle  teaching  partial  payments,  for  example,  each 
member  of  the  cisss  should  be  provided  with  a  waiver 
note.  These  can  be  bought  at  a  nominal  price  from  any 
job  printing  house.  The  teacher  should  explain  very 
carefully  the  wording  of  the  notes  and  have  the  pupils 
fill  out  the  blanks  just  as  if  they  were  really  making  a 
loan.  Each  note  should  then  be  signed  by  borrower  and 
security  and  returned  to  the  lender. 

After  the  endorsements  are  properly  entered,  the  pu- 
pils should  obtain  the  amount  still  due. 

Stocks  may  be  taught  in  the  same  practical  way.  Form 
the  class  into  a  company,  elect  officers,  buy  and  sell 
shares  at,above,and  below  par,  issue  certificates  of  stock, 
declare  and  pay  dividends,  as  is  actually  done  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 


When  Tommy  Goes  to  School. 

When  Tommy  goes  to  school  it  takes 

Mamma  and  Kate  and  me 
To  start  him  off,  because  he  makes 

Quite  work  enough  for  three. 
Katie  must  find  his  coat  and  cap  ; 

I  try  to  hear  his  rule. 
It's  always  an  excitiug  time 

When  Tommy  goes  to  school. 

Mamma  must  cut  his  sandwiches 

And  lay  in  quite  a  stock. 
While  Katie  warms  his  rubbers  we'll. 

And  I  must  watch  the  clock. 
He  eats  his  breakfast  first  of  all, 

While  ours  is  getting  cool. 
It's  always  an  exciting  time 
When  Tommy  goes  to  school. 
—Emma  E.  Marean,  in  Little  Men  and  Women. 


If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  some  one  to  you  has  told 

About  another,  make  it  pass. 
Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold. 

Three  narrow  gates— first,  "  Is  it  true  ?  " 
Then,  "  Is  it  needful  ?  "    In  your  mind. 

Give  truthful  answer,  and  the  next 
If  last  and  narrowest,  "  Is  it  kind  ?  " 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last 
It  passes  thru  these  gateways  three. 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 
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Therft  ar6  numerotw  methods  of  learning  the  French  language; 
one  of  the  beet  is  that  of  Edmond  Gastineau  ;  it  has  been  exten- 
sively used  and  is  termed  the  Gcutineau  Method.  It  is  that  of 
conversation.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  arrive  in  France  and  to 
visit  the  hotel,  custom  house,  attend  to  baggage,  visit  stores, 
etc.  The  actual  language  to  be  used  on  such  visits  is  employed. 
A  scheme  for  pronunciation  is  giv^  and  it  is  the  best  we  have 
seen  ;  the  pronunciation  is  also  given  of  all  words  and  there  are 
numerous  explanatory  notes ;  the  resume  of  grammar  in  the  ap- 
pendix is  very  clear  and  concise.  It  is  prol^bly  the  best  book 
for  self-learning  conversation,    (^merican  Book  Company.) 

Pshyehology  far  BeginnerSf  an  outline  sketch,  by  Hiram  U. 
Stanley,  is  intended  to  give  the  beginner  an  insight  and  famil- 
iarity with  method.  The  student  is  told  as  little  as  possible, 
and  is  led  to  learn  and  conclude  for  himself  from  the 
simplest  observations  and  experiments.  He  ia  expected  to 
do  original  work  and  write  the  result  in  blank  pages  provided 
for  in  latter  part  of  the  book.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.) 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  development  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
past  hundred  years,  by  C.  W.  Oman,  an  Oxford  lecturer  and 
a  well  known  writer  of  historical  works.  The  story  begins  with 
England's  fight  with  and  triumph  over  Napoleon,  and  then  treats 
fuUv  of  the  reform  period  and  of  the  period  of  expansion  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  All  the  great  social,  political, 
religious,  and  other  movements  are  considered.  For  one  who 
laclffl  time  to  read  the  larger  histories,  this  book  will  prove  of 
great  value.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Lakeside  series  of  English  readings  for  high  schools  is 
very  well  gotten  up.  MiUon's  Minor  Foem»  come  to  us  in  a 
tasteful  little  volume  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Miss  Ellen 
F.  P.  Peake  and  Miss  Josephine  Henderson.  The  notes  are  in 
every  case  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  are  not  so  copious 
as  to  be  burdensome.  They  do  not  go  into  etymology  but  the 
teacher  who  cares  for  that  sort  of  thing  can  easily  supply  it 
himself.  In  general  this  is  a  model  of  a  plain  simple  edition 
of  an  English  classic.    (  Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago.) 


The  main  purpose  of  Letters  from  Queer  and  Other  Foik^  by 
Helen  M.  Cleveland,  is  to  furnish  material  which  will  spur 
pupils  to  expression.  The  great  need  of  the  training  of  pupils 
in  letter  writing,  an  art  that  is  constantly  brought  into  use  in 
after  life,  is  apparent.  The  letters  given  have  been  made  both 
interesting  and  suggestive  of  answers.  It  is  intended  that  the 
pupils  should  answer  these,  and  there  is  no  doubt  all  can  find 
some  to  which  they  can  reply.  These  letters  have  already 
been  used  by  the  author  in  classes  with  marked  success. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.Price,  60  cents.) 

The  Listening  Child  is  the  very  taking  title  that  Lucy  W. 
Thacher  has  given  to  her  volume  of  selections  of  poons  for 
children.  The  author  goes  back  to  Shakespeare  and  makes 
selections  from  the  verse  of  nearly  every  important  writer  of 
lyrical  verse  between  his  time  and  ours.  Thus  we  have  a 
representative  collection  of  the  very  beet  short  poems  in  the 
language.  While  trustworthy  texts  have  been  followed  with 
care,  it  has  nevertheless  been  found  best^  in  noting  the  special 
needs  of  young  children,  to  omit  certain  lines,  and  some  old 
English  words  have  been  modernized  in  spelling  or  ev^ 
replaced,  occasionally,  by  words  from  the  vocabulary  of  a 
child  of  to-day.  The  introduction  is  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

An  important  collection  of  verse  has  been  issued  in  Prof. 
Felix  E.  Schelling's  Book  of  Seventeenth  Century  Lyrics,  This 
book  contains  selections  from  Milton,  Dekker,  Ford,  Herrick, 
Carew,  Waller,  Cowley,  Suckling,  Marvel,  Rochester,  and  others. 
The  poems  have  been  select^  not  only  from  the  works  of 
the  individual  poets  represented,  but  from  contemporary  poetical 
il^iscellanies  and  from  the  incidental  lyriacl  verse  contained  in 
dramas,  romances,  and  other  works  of  the  time.  The  introduction 
traces  the  course  of  English  lyrical  poetry  during  the  period, 
explains  its  relations  to  the  previous  age,  and  traces  the  in 
fluences  which  determined  its  developments  and  its  final  change 
of  character.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Bioston.) 


''  Never  quit  certainty  for  hope."   Never  take  a  medicine  of  doabtfnl 
value  instead  of  Hood's  SarsaxMirUla  which  is  sore  to  do  yoa  good. 


WE  want  everybody  who  has  a   . 
cough    to    use    Ayer's 
Cherry    Pectoral.     There 
is  nothing  equal  to  it  for  coughs. 


colds  in  the  chest 

cough,  asthma, 

consumption 

monia,  hoarse 

bronchitis, 

diseases 

throat 

lungs. 

Three 

sizes: 

The  dollar 

size  is  best  to 

keep  on  hand:  the  50 

cent  size^ — better  for 

most   cases;  the    25 

cent  size — enough 

for  a  sharp  cold .  Dn,^fa», 


whoopmg- 

croup, 

pneu- 

ness. 

and  all 

the 


OUR  NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


A  map,  valuable  for  its  accuracy  and 
beauty,  will  be  found  in  No.  2t  of  the 
New  York  Central's  *' Four-Track 
Scries/'  In  addition  to  our  new  posses- 
sions it  correctly  delineates  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  the  Klondike  Region, 
the  Asiatic  Coast  and  Australia, 


A  co»y  wlU  be  Mnt  fr««,  poat^4,  am 
receipt  df  tlir«e  e«ma  tn  itiiopir  %y 
G«ore^e  B.  DuLleli,  Gencrtl  FftlMii- 
ffer    Ar«iit,    Vruii    Central    $t«tl«flp 
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School  Government. 

By  PaiN.  C.  W.  French,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

Self-government  in  the  schools  is  not  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient which  is  designed  only  to  relieve  the  teacher  of 
a  disagreeable  duty  or  to  secure  good  order  in  the  daily 
routine  of  school-life.  Nor  does  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  for  its  sole  object  the  familiarizing  of  the  pupil 
with  the  machinery  of  the  government  under  which 
he  lives.  These  ends  may  be  attained  by  it,  but  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  incidental  results  of  the  oper- 
ation of  a  great  principle,  whose  tendency  is  towards  a 
reconstruction  of  educational  ideals  and  methods  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-estabUshed  educational  theories.  In 
brief,  it  is  an  attempt  to  recognize,  in  the  actual  working 
of  the  school,  the  true  definition  of  education,  viz. — that 
it  is  a  phase  of  life  and  not  merely  a  preparation  for 
life ;  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  it  seeks  to  develop  the 
self-activity  of  the  child  along  the  line  of  self-control. 
It  would  replace  autocracy  with  democracy,  and  a  system 
of  restriction  and  repression  with  one  which  permits  and 
encourages  the  highest  degree  of  self-expression  and  the 
broadest  freedom  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  and  the  community.  Moreover,  it  is 
bringing  to  light  a  principle  which  is  broader  in  its 
applications  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  results  than 
anyone  yet  realizes.  This  principle  appears  to  be  basic 
in  its  nature  and  is  certainly  revolutionary  in  its  tenden- 
cies. Yet  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  highest  purposes  of 
modem  pedagogy,  and  directly  in  line  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  educational  thought  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss the  principle  involved,  but  rather  to  answer  very 
briefly  two  questions,  viz. — "What  is  this  system?**  and 
"What  immediate  results  may  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  its  operation?"  The  answers  to  these  questions 
wiU  be  based  upon  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
extending  over  a  number  of  years,  and  carried  on  in  a 
large  secondary  school,  which  does  not  differ  materially 
from  other  schools  of  this  grade  except  that,  in  the 
character  of  its  constituency  and  its  general  conditions, 
it  offers  unusually  favorable  opportunitie&  for  carrying 
thru  successfully  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 

The  Undcrlyinjf  Motives. 

So  far  as  appearances  go  this  work  is  summed  up  in 
the  organization  of  a  so-csdled  school-city,  but  really  this 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  general  plan,  which  might  be 
materially  modified,  or  perhaps  omitted  entirely  without 
seriously  interfering  with  the  successful  application  of 
the  principle  involved.  The  motives  which  direct  the 
operation  of  the  system  are  three-fold  in  their  nature. 

Furst,  they  are  ethical,  because  an  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  the  child  to  know  the  right  and  to  do  it  of  his  own 
volition,  rather  than  by  compulsion  or  external  direction; 
and,  further,  to  bring  him  into  conscious  subjection  to 
the  dominion  of  universal  law,  rather  than  to  force  him 
to  obey  a  code  of  rules,  which  may  be  changed  from 
term  to  term  at  the  caprice  of  a  master  who  chances  to 
be  clothed  with  temporary  authority.  The  question  with 
which  the  pupil  is  constantly  confronted  is  always,  "  Is 
this  right ?**  not,  "Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  rules." 

Second,  the  motives  are  also  social  because  they  iieek 
to  cultivate  the  social  consciousness  of  the  child  and  to 


acquaint  him  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
wiU  devolve  upon  him  as  a  member  of  society.  They 
would  teach  him  to  know  his  own  rights  and  to  insist 
upon  them  in  a  manly,  self-respecting  way,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  show  a  due  regard  for  his  neighbor's  rights. 
They  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  grelit  social  laws 
which  control  community  life  outside  the  school  are  fully 
as  operative  inside,  and  that  they  can  be  no  more  sus- 
pended than  can  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Third  and  finally,  these  motives  are  political  in  that 
they  seek  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  working  details 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live.  This  knowl- 
edge is  not  given  to  them  alone  from  books,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  conduct  a  miniature  government  by  them- 
selves, which  differs  little  in  its  essential  details  from  the 
real  system  outside. 

MetKodi. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  scheme  has  already 
been  elaborated  by  which  all  of  these  results  can  be  at- 
tained, but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  work  ahready 
done  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of 
their  full  realization. 

The  question  of  methods  is  an  important  one  and  must 
be  largely  answered  in  accordance  with  local  conditions 
and  demands.  The  important  thing  always  is  to  gain  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  undoing  principles  and  to 
apply  them  wisely  and  skDf  uBy^-in  the  organization  of 
the  school.  Inasmuch  as  this  means  in  many  cases  a 
complete  reorganization  of  existing  systems  it  must  be 
undertaken  with  care  and  deliberation,  and  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  campaign  of  education.  Especially  must  the 
student  body  be  brought  into  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
principles  involved,  the  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the 
details  of  organization.  They  must  be  led  slowly  from 
one  step  to  another,  and  power  milbt  be  intrusted  to 
them  by  degrees  and  with  great  circumspection,  else  de- 
mocracy will  be  replaced  with  anarchy,  liberty  with 
license,  and  the  last  state  wiU  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Yet  with  intelligent  and  sympathetic  leadership  these 
dangers  will  be  avoided  and  the  advantages  of  the  system 
realized. 

The  School  City. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  prescribe  any  fixed 
scheme  of  organization,  yet  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
describe  briefly  the  details  of  the  experiment  upon  the 
results  of  which  this  article  is  based.  It  so  happened 
that  this  investigation  led  in  such  a  durection  that  the 
organization  of  a  school  city  became  the  logical  outcome. 
Inasmuch  as  this  was  also  a  new  idea  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  a  scheme  and  then  to  adopt  it  with  much  care  to 
the  needs  of  the  school.  This  was  done  slowly,  and, 
since  there  were  no  precedents  or  patterns,  frequent 
mistakes  were  made,  which  had  to  be  corrected  and  the 
methods  changed.  This  tentative  work  was  continued 
until  now  a  fairly  stable  organization  has  been  perfected 
and  is  in  operation.  It  may  be  described  very  briefly  as 
follows  : 

The  central  idea  is  that  of  a  city-government  with  a 
mayor  and  cabinet,  a  city  council,  police  force,  board  of 
judges,  and  the  usual  minor  officers.  The  school  is  di- 
vided into  wards,  from  each  of  which  delegates  are  elect- 
ed to  a  nominating  convention,  which  is  held  twice  a 
year.  At  this  convention,  which  proceeds  under  the 
regular  rules  of  such  bodies,  candidates  are  named  for 
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mayor,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  attorney.  A  general  election 
is  then  held,  which  is  conducted  by  an  electoral  commis- 
sion, and  under  the  forms  of  the  Australian  ballot  Spe- 
cial ward  elections  are  also  held  at  which  the  aldermen 
and  judges  are  elected.  The  mayor  appoints  a  chief  of 
police,  who,  in  turn,  appoints  a  number  of  officers  called 
tribunes,  a  nanie  which  is  less  suggestive  than  that  of 
policemen.  In  addition  to  these  officers  a  room-president 
will  hereafter  be  elected  in  each  room,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
room,  preserve  order,  look  after  its  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation, and  attend  to  such  other  duties  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  assigned  to  him.  Similar  officers  are  also  to 
be  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  large  study  room  and 
assume  control  of  the  students  who  sit  there  from  hour 
to  hour. 

Thus  the  actual  government  of  the  school  both  inside 
and  outside  the  class-rooms  will  be  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  body.  All  student  officers  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  body  which  created  them,  and  not  to 
the  principal  and  teacher,  yet  to  avoid  any  disagreeable 
complications  the  principal  is  given  the  right  to  intervene 
at  any  time,  to  veto  measures,  or  to  suspend  any  or  all 
functions  of  the  organization,  a  right  which  he  has  never 
yet  found  it  necessary  to  exercise.  It  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  the  supervision  of  class  and  study  rooms  has 
been  only  recently  inaugurated,  but  it  was  done  by  the 
students  and  teachers  acting  together  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  both  bodies.  A  part  of  the  provisions  origi- 
nated among  the  students  and  a  part  among  the  teach- 
ers, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  exten- 
sion will  bring  good  results. 

This  makes  up  the  frame-work  of  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated organization.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  much 
simpler  form  of  organization  would  be  better  adapted  to 
many  schools,  but  here  the  school  is  so  large  that  an 
extended  system  has  seemed  almost  a  necessi^. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

When  the  election  returns  have  been  made  the  newly 
elected  mayor  is  inaugurated  in  due  form,  the  aldermen 
are  inducted  into  office,  and  the  work  of  the  organization 
is  begun.  Questions  are  discussed  by  the  council,  which 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  ordinances  are 
passed  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  detail.  Thus  the  council  has  recently  passed 
an  ordinance  to  this  intent,  that, — "inasmuch  as  inatten- 
tion and  whispering  during  a  recitation  are  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  ot  the  class,  all  students  are  earnestly 
requested  to  refrain  from  them ; "  and  immediately  after- 
wards this  body  proceeds  to  forbid  students  to  throw 
paper  on  the  floor.  Thus  the  broader  questions  as  well 
as  those  which  relate  to  minor  details  are  taken  up  and 
intelligently  discussed.  When  an  ordinance  is  passed  it 
must  receive  the  signature  of  the  mayor  and  principal 
before « it  becomes  a  law,  then  it  is  promulgated  to  the 
school  by  the  room-presidents  and  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  chief-of-police  for  execution  by  his  depart- 
ment. 

In  all  these  functions  the  central  idea  is  that  of  citi- 
zenship, and  in  this  respect  teachers  and  pupQs  stand 
upon  the  same  plane.  The  teacher  has  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  student  and  no  more.  The  teach- 
ing force  practically  constitutes  one  ward  and  has  its 
representatives  in  the  governing  bodies  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  wards. 

Results. 

Thus  very  briefly  may  the  first  question  be  answered, 
and  it  now  remains  to  study  the  results  of  the  system. 
Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  state  certainly  what  the  final 
results  will  be,  as  the  experiment  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  enough  to  establish  fixed  conclusions.  Yet  many 
interesting  and  some  unexpected  features  have  devel- 
oped, which  give  promise  of  valuable  results.  In  order 
that  I  may  not  appear  to  be  too  enthusiastic  I  shall  state 
these  in  veiy  moderate  terms,  and  shall  try  to  be  judicial 
even  at  the  risk  of  understatement. 


One  of  the  most  substantial  results  is  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  orderly  and  law-abiding  element  of  the 
student-body.  Disorderly  students  are  losing  their  fol- 
lowing. To  their  surprise  they  are  failing  to  find  an 
audience  for  their  antics,  and  their  pranks  are  no  longer 
greeted  with  applause.  On  the  contrary  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  constantly  decreasing  minority  with  a  waning 
popularity.  In  some  way,  without  any  conscious  effort 
being  put  forth  to  that  end,  the  better  sentiment  of  the 
students  is  becoming  a  powerful,  even  a  dominating,  ele- 
ment in  school  affairs,  and  disorderly  conduct,  and  appa- 
rently dishonesty,  are  becoming  unpopular  in  a  way  that 
points  to  their  ultimate  extinction.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  class  to  manifest,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  its  disap- 
probation of  a  disorderly  or  so-called  "smart"  deed,  and 
a  student  who  thinks  to  win  the  smiles  of  the  class  by 
his  "smartness"  generally  receives  frowns  of  disapproval 
instead.  This  fact  involves  the  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  preserving  order  and  carries  with  it  the  ulti- 
mate doom  of  the  current  standards  of  "  student-honor." 


Piin.  C.  W.  French,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  student  will  no  longer  con- 
sider it  dishonorable  to  protect  his  own  rights  in  school, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  he  would  outside,  by  an 
appeal  to  law  and  authority.  Thus  a  result  is  fore- 
shadowed which  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  every  true 
friend  of  the  public  schools  and  which  will  unquestion- 
ably exert  a  beneficent  influence  upon  society.  The  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  this  result  alone  would  certainly 
justify  any  modification  of  the  present  status,  even  if  it 
had  nothing  else  to  commend  it,  but  other  results,  hardly 
less  noteworthy,  seem  to  be  in  process  of  realization. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  breaking  down  of 
the  old  feeling  of  the  hostility  or  antagonism  which  ex- 
isted in  greater  or  less  degree  between  teachers  and 
pupils.  These  relations  are  fast  becoming  more  cordis, 
sympathetic,  and  harmonious.  The  teacher  is  no  longer 
a  task-master,  an  overseer,  who  drives  to  thankless  labor, 
but  rather  a  fellow-worker  and  trusted  helper,  a  leader 
and  not  a  master.  He  no  longer  has  to  give  his  time 
and  effort  to  the  control  of  the  class,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  devote  his  full  attention  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Thus  the  interest  of  the  class  is  intensified  and  more 
easily  sustained,  and  the  standard  of  scholarly  work  is 
advanced.  When  teachers  and  pupils  meet  together  in 
conventions  or  committees  to  discuss  questions  relating 
to  the  common  welfare,  and  when  the  pupils  find  that 
their  honest  opinions  are  listened  to  and  respected,  and, 
moreover,  have  weight  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
school,  it  is  impossible  that  a  kindlier  and  more  confiden- 
tial relationship  should  not  spring  up  between  two  classes 
which  have  so  often  in  the  past  been  widely  separated 
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both  in  sympathies  and  aspirations.  This  development 
is  the  one  that  is  most  frequently  and  most  favorably 
commented  on  by  the  teachers,  and  that  it  is  a  really 
existent  and  not  an  imaginary  phase  is  sustained  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  nearly  the  entire  force. 

Another  result  is  the  increased  dignity  attaching  to 
school-membership.  life,  from  whatever  standpoint,  is 
a  serious  thing,  and  when  school-life  assumes  the  various 
phases  of  actual  life,  it  cannot  escape  the  serious  aspects 
of  the  latter.  Here  is  a  student  who  has  been  careless, 
irresponsible,  and  purposeless.  By  his  mates  he  is  given 
some  position  of  honor  and  responsibility.  The  biSrden 
steadies  and  sobers  him,  and  he  soon  becomes  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  authority  which  he  was  but  a  moment 
ago  so  eager  to  elude  or  defy.  Another  who  had  failed 
to  realize  that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  school  finds  himself  making  laws  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  that  welfare.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to 
arouse  his  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  before  long  he 
feels  that  he  is  carrying  the  weight  of  tl\e  school  on  his 
shoulders.  Even  if  a  student  does  not  hold  any  official 
position  the  fact  tHat  he  has  a  voice  in  selecting  his 
rulers  and  in  defining  their  policy  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
dignity,  the  duties,  and  the  piinleges  of  citizenship  of 
which  he  had  had  before  but  the  vaguest  conception. 
This  rectifying  influence  is  becoming  noticeable,  and  evi- 
dently is  increasing  in  force,  slowly  but  surely,  from 
month  to  month. 

An  interesting  feature  is  observed  in  the  tendency  of 
the  students  to  elect  their  best  men  to  places  of  respon- 
sibility. The  conventions  are  left  entirely  free  in  the 
choice  of  candidates  and  no  preference  has  ever  been 
given  by  the  principal  for  any  one  candidate,  yet  no  seri- 
ous mistake  has  ever  been  made.  The  element  of  offen- 
sive partisanship  has  never  appeared,  and  wire-pulling  is 
unknown.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  altho  the  girls  out- 
number the  boys  two  to  one,  no  girl  has  ever  been  elected 
to  one  of  the  general  offices.  They  are  well  represented 
in  the  council  and  among  the  tribunes,  but  no  one  nas 
ever  been  chosen  mayor.  Every  member  of  the  school 
is  entitled  to  a  vote  but  the  doctrine  of  ''woman's 
rights"  evidently  finds  few  friends. 

The  infiuence  of  the  system  is  further  observed  in  the 
improved  order  in  the  building,  both  in  the  class-rooms 
and  in  the  halls.  Rude  and  boisterous  conduct  is  disap- 
pearing. Yet  there  is  no  less  abundant  life  and  rational 
enjoyment,  because  a  greater  degree  of  courtesy  and 
manly  and  womanly  consideration  subsists  in  the  social 
circles  of  the  school.  The  atmosphere  is  more  whole- 
some and  healthful,  and  student  relations  are,  if  any- 
thing, closer  and  more  helpful. 

So  far  as  the  officials  of  the  school  are  concerned,  the 
problem  of  government  seems  to  be  solved.  In  fact  it  is 
almost  forgotten  that  such  a  problem  ever  existed,  for 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  go  about  their  appointed  work 
in  a  quiet  and  business-like  way  without  apparent  re- 
straint and  without  the  necessity  for  it.  The  number  of 
cases  of  disorder  which  are  reported  annually  to  the 
principal  have  decreased  from  hundreds  to  scores  and 
from  scores  to  a  few  individual  cases.  In'  a  building 
which  holds  a  thousand  pupils,  scarce  more  tl^an  a  half 
dozen  cases  of  disorder  in  a  month  are  reported  to  the 
office.  This  is  a  striking  statement,  but  it  is  shown  by 
records  to  be  true. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  already 
observed  transcend  in  value  even  the  hopes  of  those  who 
originated  the  system,  yet  they  are  the  immature  and 
incomplete  products  of  a  partial  trial  of  a  crude  form  of 
organization.  When  the  system  is  fully  perfected  and 
its  final  results  established  it  will  be  found  to  have 
wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  American  school  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  most  vexed  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day  and  thud  become  a  material 
factor  in  the  rectification  of  social  and  political  conditions 
and  the  consummation  of  the  great  ethical  movements 
and  aspirations  of  the  age. 


School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts. 

Sketch  of  Its  Historical  Development  II. 

By  John  T.  Pringb,  Agent  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Supervision  in  Country  Towns. 

The  devotion  to  the  cause  of  skilled  supervision  was 
continued  by  Secretary  Dickinson  and  his  associates,  mth 
the  added  force  of  well-defiaed  plans  and  wise  means  of 
carrying  them  into  effect.  Thus  far  supervision  by  su* 
perintendents  was  operative  only  in  the  cities  and  largest 
towns.  No  feasible  means  of  introducing  thejserviee 
into  the  smaller  towns  had  up  to  this  time  been  devised. 
It  is  true  that  Secretary  Mann  had  in  1848  recommended 
dividing  the  state  into  sections  of  convenient  size  and 
appointing  a  superintendent  for  each  section  and  that  the 
board  in  1873  had  suggested  a  plan  of  county  supervision 
or  some  ''analogous  instrumentality,"*  and  that  the  same 
board  the  following  year  had  presented  a  seheme  of  di- 
viding the  state  outside  of  cities  into  districts  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  teachers  each.t 

But  all  these  plans  lacked  definiteness  and  no  means 
were  employed  or  suggested  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
It  was  also  seen  by  many  friends  of  the  schools  that  the 
supervision  proposed  in  the  plans  would  not  be  close  and 
direct  enough  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  and  that 
there  were  involved  in  the  proposed  plan  relations  of  pos- 
sible antagonism  between  the  supervisor  and  local  com- 
mittees. Secretary  Dickinson  brought  to  the  problem  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  country  towns,  and 
clear  convictions  of  the  value  and  place  of  skilled  super- 
vision in  a  system  of  schools.  Very  soon  after  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  caused  to  be 
organized  meetings  of  the  school  committees  in  several 
counties  to  discuss  this  and  other  questions  connected 
with  school  supervision.  In  the  Norfolk  county  meeting 
a  resolution  was  passed  suggesting ''  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  to  the  school  committees  of  other  counties, 
the  expediency  of  carefully  considering  whether  a  system 
of  county  or  district  supervision,  by  trained  specialists, 
could  not  be  devised,  which  in  practice  might  be  made 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.^ 

In  his  first  report  Secretary  Dickinson  presented  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  "  the  employment  of  an  experi- 
enced, intelligent  reader,  responsible  for  results  •  .  . 
who  shall  give  all  his  time  and  strength  in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  school^  and  who  shall  be  constantly 
devising  new  means  for  their  improvement,  so  that  there 
may  be  an  adequate  return  for  what  is  expended.'^tt  In 
this  report  also  he  submitted  a  plan  of  superintendence 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  counta^  and  suburban  towns. 
This  plan  contemplated  the  employment  of  eighteen  su- 
perintendents besides  those  already  employed.  This  plan 
was  soon  modified  in  the  durection  of  smaller  districts  and 
a  closer  relation  of  superintendent  to  school  committees. 
In  his  third  report  Mr.  Dickinson  presented  the  following 
plan : 

'*  1st.  We  may  dismiss  from  our  attention  all  towns  and  cities 
that  already  have  special  superintendence. 

''  2nd.  The  towns  not  yet  supplied  with  superintendents  but 
which  are  able  and  willing  to  support  and  give  them  sufficient 
employment^  may  be  encouraged  to  provide  them  for  them-  * 
selves. 

3rd.  We  may  divide  the  remaining  towns  into  convenient 
districts  containing  not  over  fifty  schools,  and  enable  each  di^ 
trict  to  provide  itself  with  a  trained  superintendent,  who  shall 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  school  committees  of  the  various 
towns  in  his  district  as  the  city  superintendent  bears  to  the 
committee  of  the  city.  A  district  committee  may  be  organized, 
which  may  consist  of  members  selected  from  the  town  commit- 
tees of  the  various  towns  of  the  district.    The  district  commit- 

*  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  p.  ao. 

t  Thirty-seTenth  Annual  Report  of  th*  Board,  p.  9. 

X  Forty-first  Aanual  Report  of  the  Board  ef  Education,  pajg^e 
73.  In  1881  a  biU  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  by  Col.  Hig- 
ginson, providing  for  the  appointment  of  ten  district  supervisors. 
It  was  ably  defended  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  before  the  com- 
mittee on  education  but  failed  to  pass. 

XX  Ibid,  page  68. 
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tee  may  choose  the  saperintendenty  fix  his  salary,  determine 
what  part  of  it  each  town  shall  pay,  and  what  amount  of  ser- 
vice each  town  shall  recieve.*^ 

It  was  this  plan  in  its  main  features  that  was  made 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  efforts  for  several  years  fol-^ 
lowing.  In  these  efforts  be  had  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  members  and  agents  of  the  board.  The  plan  embodied 
in  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  legislature  at  various  times, 
but  it  was  not  until  1888  that  it  became  a  law.  The  act 
as  it  first  passed  provided  that  two  or  more  towns,  the 
valuation  of  each  of  which  did  not  exceed  two  and  one- 
half  mfllion  dollars  and  the  aggregate  number  of  schools 
was  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  fifty  could  unite 
in  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools  provided  the 
towns  unitedly  raised  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  fer 
his  support.  Upon  compliance  with  these  conditions  the 
towns  were  to  receive  one  thousand  dollars  from  the 
state,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  superintend- 
ent and  one-half  to  the  teachers. 

During  the  year  following  the  enactment  of  this  law  ten 
districts  were  formed,  and  each  subsequent  year  additions 
to  the  list  were  made  until  there  were  fifty-two  districts 
in  all,  the  present  number. 

Present  Aspects  of  Supervision. 

From  time  to  time  amendments  to  the  law  of  1888 
were  made,  such  as  placing  the  minimum  number  of 
schools  in  the  district  at  twenty-five,  making  the  sum 
given  by  the  .state  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  compelling 
towns  to  remain  in  a  district  three  years  after  it  is 
formed,  making  it  possible  for  a  small  town  to  join  a 
city  or  large  town,  and  giving  any  four  towns  the  privi- 
lege of  forming  a  district  even  tho  the  aggregate  number 
of  schools  be  less  than  twenty-five. 

A  suggestion  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  law  may 
be  gathered  from  the  table  showing  one  district : 
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This  law  in  its  essential  features  has  been  in  operation 
for  ten  years,  and  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  schools  has  been  fully  tested.  Strong  testimony  of 
its  value  is  given  in  the  extension  and  continuance  of  the 
union  districts.  Comparatively  few  towns  have  with- 
drawn from  a  union  to  go  back  to  supervision  wholly  by 
committees,  and  in  the  few  instances  of  this  kind  that 
have  occurred  the  cause  was  not  attributable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  supervision  involved  in.  the  law.  It  is  the  out- 
come or  evolution  of  efforts  which  have  been  making  for 
half  a  century  to  solve  the  problem  of  efficient  supervi- 
sion in  towns  of  low  valuation.  That  it  has  not  yet 
wholly  solved  the  problem  of  supervision  in  Massachu- 
setts is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  many  kinds  of  supervision  as  there  ever  were, 
from  the  form  of  supervision  by  town  committees  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  district  system  to  the  expert  service 
of  trained  professional  superintendents. 

^Forty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education « page  76. 

(A  discussion  of  the  duties  of  superintendents  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Prince  in  The  School  Journal  either  next  week 
or  the  week  following.) 


I  have  found  that  pupils  are. much  interested  and  bene- 
fited by  giving  occasional  lessons  in  nature  study  in  con- 
nection with  other  recitations.  When  the  lesson,  whether 
in  reading,  geography,  or  other  study  mentions  or  partial- 
ly describes  an  animal,  plant,  bird,  or  metal  with  which 
the  pupils  are  not  familiar,  I  give  them  a  short  life  his- 
tory of  the  object,  including  size,  habitat,  food  if  bird  or 
animal,  and  soil  needed  if  a  plant,  ending  with  a  compari- 
son of  the  object  in  question  with  familiar  objects  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood.  I  am  careful  not  to  use  scien- 
tific names  or  to  make  the  description  burdensome.  I  use 
pictures  whenever  possible  for  illustration.    C.  Jensen. 

Nebraska. 


Supplementary  Reading.* 

By  Robert  C.  Mbtcalp,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

The  term  "Supplementary  Reading"  usually  include* 
all  books  ilsed  in  school  except  text-books  and  reference 
books.  The  "school  reader"  is  not  a  book  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  Geographies  and  histories  are  text- 
books ;  dictionaries  and  encydopadias  are  reference 
books.  Supplementary  reading  is  additional  reading 
matter  to  be  used  for  various  purpo|8es. 

1.  Some  supplementary  reading  is  designed  to  train 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  good  books.  This  kind  of  read- 
ing meets  the  demands  of  those  who  say  that,  having 
taught  the  child  to  read,  we  should  teach  him  what  to 
read.  It  leads  directly  to  the  reading  of  the  best  liter- 
ature. It  contributes  to  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  per- 
son who  reads.  It  broadens  and  deepens  his  daily  living 
by- making  the  mind  more  keenly  alive  to  whatever  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  It  enriches  life  by  bring- 
ing to  it  the  inheritance  of  the  best  thought  of  past  ages. 

(2)  Another  kind  of  supplementary  reading  may  be 
termed  "collateral."  It  is  used  to  supplement  the  work 
in  history,  geography,  And  science.  It  enlarges  the 
pupil's  view  of  the  subject  in  hand.  It  helps  him  in 
clearing  up  doubtful  points.  It  shows  him  th^  truth 
from  the  standpoint  of  another  writer.  It  strengthen* 
the  impression  upon  hiis  mind,  and  makes  it  more  perma- 
nent. Undoubtedly  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  which 
pupils  take  in  their  school  studies,  and  hence  is  of  very 
great  value. 

Supplementary  reading  of  all  kinds  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  pupil's  English.  Unconsciously  he  is  influenced 
by  the  style  of  an  author  ;  he  is  impressed  by  the  authoi^s 
thought,  and  by  his  choice  of  words  to  give  the  thought  ex- 
pression. If  the  teacher  is  a  man  or  woman  of  culture,  this 
impression  is  deepened  by  a  judicious  discussion  of  what  is 
read,  and  by  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  author^s 
mode  ef  expressing  his  thought.  But  while  we  say  that 
supplementary  reading  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  pupil's 
English  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  teacher's  main 
purpose  while  using  the  supplementary  reading  is  the 
improvement  of  the  pupil's  ordinary  mode  of  expression. 
The  main  purpose  is  the  improvement  of  the  pupil's 
thought, — bringing  him  into  the  closest  relations  with 
the  test  minds  of  the  literary  world,  and  giving  frequent 
opportunity  for  this  influence  to  shape  his  expression. 
Reference  Books  and  Books  for  Collateral  Reading. 

Books  of  reference  and  books  for  collateral  reading 
should  be  furnished  generously  to  all  teachers,,  whether 
in  graded  or  ungraded  schools.  It  is  necessary  that 
such  books  should  be  near  at  hand  when  occasions  for 
their  use  arise.  It  is  when  the  pupil  is  eager  to  learn, 
when  his  interest  is  most  intense,  that  the  information 
should  be  furnished.  To  wait  until  the  close  of  school 
when  some  library  may  be  visited,  or  even  to  wait  until  a 
book  may  be  secured  from  some  other  room  in  the  same 
buOding,  is  often  fatal  to  the  purpose  of  the  teacher. 
"Strike  when  the  iron  is  hot,"  is  a  rule  equaDy 
applicable  to  pedagogics  and  mechanics.  Collateral 
books  sholild  be  consulted  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher 
so  that  he  may  direct  the  search  of  the  pupil.  To  use 
reference  books  to  advantage  requires  much  skill.  To 
"run  down"  a  subject  will  often  require  the  use  of  sev- 
eral collateral  or  reference  books,  and  the  pupil  needs 
training  in  this  work.  One  book  may  give  only 
a  hint  of  the  information  wanted,  and  this  liint  would 
be  lost  upon  a  pupil  who  had  not  been  trained  to  seek 
fer  information.  It  is  a  mistake  to  appoint  only  the  few 
bright  pupils  to  consult  reference  books.  AXL  pupils 
need  this  training,  and  the  teacher  must  not  only  use 
skill,  but  he  must  be  patient  while  the  slow,  and  even  the 
dull,  acquire  this  power  of  investigation.  The  teacher 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  mere  information,  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  is  but  secondary  in  the  education  of 

*This  IS  Number  III.  of  Mr.  Metcalfs  series  on  "  Language 
Teaching  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.'*  Number  1.  was 
published  February  3  and  Number  II.  last  week. 
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hia  pupils.  Knowing  how  to  search  for  facts  is  often 
of  more  value  than  the  facts  themselves.  "'How 
to  use  books*'  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  Hence  the  value  of  reference  books 
and  books  for  collateral  reading,  and  the  importance  of 
careful  and  systematic  training  in  their  use  in  the  schools 
of  all  grades. 

Outline  Study  of  "Paradise  Lost." 

by  Maud  Elma  Kinqslet,  Maine. 

(An  lUttStration  of  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  the  Litera- 
ture Outlines  published  in  Tmb  School  Journal  from  time  to 
time.) 

In  teaching  English  classics  to  the  average  high  school 
pupil  I  have  found  that  the  outline  method  pn^uces  by 
far  the  best  results.  This  method  is  valuable  for  three 
reasons :  (1)  The  outline,  covering  so  wide  a  range  of 
thought,  has  in  it  something  of  interest  for  even  the 
dullest  and  most  unappreciative  pupiL  (2)  It  enables  the 
student  to  get  out  of  the  literary  production  under  con- 
sideration all  that  the  author  put  into  it.  (3)  A  com- 
parison of  two  or  more  of  these  outlines  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  structural  difference  between  the  various 
kinds  of  literary  composition. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  an  outline  should  be 
used  in  class-room  work,  I  have  chosen  "  Paradise  Lost," 
which,  with  one  exception,  presents  more  difficulties  to 
the  ordinary  teacher  than  any  other  of  the  college  re- 
quirements in  English ;  the  theme,  the  treatment,  the 
diction,  and  the  style  being  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil 
and,  too  often,  to  the  instructor  himself. 

Before  the  class  begins  to  read  the  poem,  there  must 
be  an  introductory  lesson  on  the  Age  of  Milton,  as  the 
student  is  meeting  this  literary  era  for  the  first  time. 
An  outline  for  this  lesson,  prepared  by  the  teacher  and 
copied  into  note  books  by  the  pupils,  would  need  to  be 
something  as  follows : 

Introduction  to  First  Two  Books. 

I.  Age  of  Milton. 

il.  Political  Changes  Daring  Age  of  Milton. 

UL  Two  Conspicnons  Figures  of  the  Commonwealth. 

IV.  Literature  and  the  Drama. 

1.  Condition  of. 

2.  Compared  with  Elizabethan  literature. 

3.  R^LSon  for  differences. 

The  elaboration  of  these  four  points  will  give  all  the 
information  necessary  in  regard  to  the  period  to  which 
''Paradise  Lost"  belongs ;  and  right  here,  let  me  warn 
the  teacEer  not  to  recommend  any  special  reference 
books.  A  great  variety  of  information  under  these  four 
headings  should  be  submitted,  and  the  first  recitation 
hour  wiU  be  fully  occupied  in  choosing  from  the  bulk  of 
material  presented,  that  which  is  most  concise  and  vaJ- 
uable.  The  outline  at  the  end  of  the  recitation  should 
be  filled  in  and  put  in  shape  to  be  learned  and  reproduced 
from  memory. 

Completed  Introductory  Outline. 

I.  Age  of  Milton,  1625-1660. 

II.  Political  Changes  Daring  Age  of  Milton. 

1.  Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles  I. 

2.  Wars  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 

3.  Fall  of  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
in.  Two  Conspicuous  Figures  of  the  Commonwealth. 

1.  Cromwell,  tibe  man  of  action.    . 

2.  Milton,  the  man  of  thought. 
IV.  Literature  and  The  Drama. 

1.  Condition  of.  Altho  the  age  was  unfavorable  to  let- 
ters and  but  few  works  were  produced,  yet  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period  has  left  enduring  tsaces  upon  the 
English  language. 

2.  Compared  with  Elizabethan  Literature.  It  became 
graver,  leas  romantic,  more  profound,  and  philosoph- 
ical ;  it  was  religions  and  controversial  rather  than 
imaginative ;  prose  instead  of  poetry.  The  theatres 
were  closed  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  dramatic 
composition,  which  was  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
Elizabethan  literature. 


4.  Reason  for  these  differences.    The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  literary  output  of  this  age  and  that  of  the 
preceding  was  due  mainly  to  Poritan  influence. 
Note.    The  age  of  Milton  was  an  era  of  fierce  political  and 
religious  controversy.    The  country  was  divided  by  religions  as 
well  as  political  strife. 

The  first  reading  of  the  poem  should  be  done  during 
study  hours,  not  in  the  time  set  apart  for  recitation ; 
and  the  whole  attention  should  be  centered  upon  the 
narrative^  a  synopsis  of  which  should  be  prepared  and 
brought  into  class. 

"I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  it  I**  will  be  the  cry 
at  the  first  lesson ;  but  if  the  instructor  will  guide  his 
pupils,  step  by  step,  thru  the  intricate  verse,  carefully 
eliminating  all  that  serves  as  adornment  and  illustration 
for  the  poem,  a  very  satisfactory  analysis  may  be  pro- 
cured with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  An  analysis  of 
the  first  two  books  ought  to  be  prepared  in  four  lessons 
and  should  stand  in  the  note  book  as  given  below. 

First  Reading  of  ••Paradise  Lost" 

I.  Time  and  Place  of  Action. 

II.  Subject  of  Poem, ''  Man's  First  Disobedience." 
IIL  Invocations. 

1.  To  muse. 

2.  To  Holy  Spirit. 

IV.  Magnitude  of  Poem.    "  Things  unattempted  yet  ^    .    " 

V.  Motive  of  Poem.     "  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 

VI.  Analysis  of  First  Book. 
Cause  of  the  Fall. 

Revolt  of  Satan  ;  its  result. 
Hell. 

Satan  at  opening  of  poem. 
Beelzebub. 

Satan's  speech ;  his  resolve. 
Beelzebub's  answer. 
Satan's  reply. 
Mission  of  fallen  angels. 
Satan's  flight  to ''hind". 
Farewell  to  Heaven. 
On  the  burning  nmrl. 
The  call  to  the  legions. 
Their  response. 
Identity  of  fallen  angels. 
At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Satan  amid  his  legions. 
Address. 
Plan. 

The  flaming  sword. 
Building  of  Pandemonium. 
Gathering  for  the  council. 
Vn.  Analysis  for  Book  H. 
Satan  on  his  tlurone. 
Debate  opened. 

Advice  of  Moloch,  Belial,  Mammon. 
Beelzebub's  scheme  of  revenge. 
Satan's  approval. 
Question  of  the  moment. 
Satan  proposes  to  undertake  journey. 
Council  dissolves. 
Fallen  angels. 
The  journey  begun. 
Sin  and  Death. 

Satan's  encounter  with  Death. 
Satan  and  Sin. 
Satan*B  promise. 
The  kev. 

Dominion  of  Chaos  and  Night. 
Journey  continued. 
The  bridge. 
Heaven. 
The  "pendent  world." 

Such  an  analysis  as  the  above  will  appeal  to  a  class 
much  more  strongly  than  will  the  argument  which  is 
found  at  the  introduction  of  each  book  of  **  Paradise 
Lost.''  The  teacher  must  not  expect  a  concise,  well- 
worded  outline  from  any  one  member  of  the  class.  The 
crude  analyses  presented  must  be  discussed,  cut  down, 
and  changed  in  the  class-room,  until  a  suitable  one  is 
prepared. 

The  second  reading  must  be  done  in  class,  with  a  view 
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to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  phraseology  and  allusions 
of  the  poem.    For  work  outside  this  outline  to  be  filled 
In  by  the  pupils  may  be  dictated  in  advance. 
Second  Reading. 

I.  Mythological  Allusions. 

n.  Scripture  Stories  and  Allusions. 

ni.  Archaic,  obsolete,  and  poetical  words. 

IV.  Geographical  and  Biographical  allusions. 

v.  Striking  Similes. 

VI.  Manners  and  customs. 

Vn.  Milton's  system  of  the  universe. 

Vm.  Milton's  description  of  Hell. 

IX.  Satan. 

1.  Pen  picture  of  Satan. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Milton's  Satan. 

Note.— The  interest  which  the  character  of  Satan  first 
awakens  turns  to  dread  horror  and  contempt  as  his  machinations 
are  unfolded. 

X.  Lines  to  be  learned. 

XI.  Beliefs  and  superstitions. 

1.  Lines  306,  366,  517,  458,  562,  633,  645,  692,  704, 
991,993.  BookL 

2.  Lines    104,  192,  532,  662,  707,  900,    931,    969. 
Book  II. 

If  time  is  limited,  headings  L — IV.  may  be  assigned  to 
different  members  of  the  class,  and  the  lists  be  presented 
and  discussed  in  their  proper  place  during  the  oral  read- 
ing. The  first  two  books  of  ''Paradise  Lost"  are  filled 
with  mythological  and  scriptural  allusions,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  poem.  Why  should  the  poet  begin  his 
great  work  with  an  invocation  to  the  muse  ?  What  is 
the  point  of  the  line,  "  That  with  no  middle  flight  intends 
to  soar  above  the  Aonian  Mount"  ?  WTiat  is  the  force 
of  the  comparison  between  Satan  and  Briareos  ?  Prom 
what  source  does  Milton  derive  his  description  of  the 
battle  between  Satan's  legions  and  the  angels  of  heaven  ? 
In  what  mythological  creation  does  the  birth  of  Sin  find 
its  prototype  ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions,  along 
this  line,  that  will  suggest  themselves  at  this  point. 

The  making  of  a  tabulated  list  of  the  Scriptural  per- 
sonages and  stories  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
first  book,  will  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  emplo]^- 
ment  for  even  the  most  hopeless  pupil.  The  notes  in 
the  text^books  are  so  exhaustive  and  numerous  that  it 
will  require  very  little  time  to  make  such  a  collection. 

Heading  III.  is  extremely  important  for  the  study  of 
''Paradise  Lost"  ought  to  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the 
vocabulary  of  every  student.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
meets  with  familiar  words  used  in  their  original  sense  ; 
Whose  " mortal"  taste ;  Let  none  "admire"  that  riches 
grow  in  hell ;   "  Rind,"  line  207 ;  Memphian  "  chivalry  ": 

Warping",  339;  "flown"  with  insolence  and  wine; 
"  Buxom  "  air ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  manners  and  customs  revealed '  in  the  text  are 
those  of  two  distinct  eras  :— Of  Milton's  own  day:  as. 
Book  I.,  lines  204,  291,  514,  etc.,  and  of  ancient  and 
patriarchal  ages :  as.  Book  I.,  lines  564,  577,  680,  713, 
711,  etc.    Book  II.,  lines  289,  580,  581,  etc.,  etc. 

Topics  VII — ^XI  will  require  careful  and  intelligent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  will  need  to  be  done 
wholly  in  the  class-room.  When  the  second  reading  is 
finished,  have  the  students  prepare  papers  on  the  sub- 
jects :  Milton's  System  of  the  Universe  with  diagram ; 
Satan — a  delineative  picture  and  character  sketch  ;  The 
Hell  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  map. 
Third  Reading. 

(Outline  to  be  dictated.) 

I.  Glimpses  of  Milton  and  his  era. 

IL  Characteristics  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

in.  Excellences  and  defects. 

IV.  Most  striking  features  of  the  first  two  books. 

V.  Versification. 

VI.  Literary  style. 

The  third  reading  which,  again,  is  to  be  done  in  study 
hours,  has  for  its  object  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
poem.  Let  the  students  draw  their  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  poet  from  the  poem  itself  before  they  gather 
information  from  other  sources.    The  first  thing  that 


impresses  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  "Paradise 
Lost "  is  the  great  store  of  learning  possessed  by  its  au- 
thor and  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
classics.  The  natural  philosophy,  the  metaphysics,  eth- 
ics, history,  theology,  and  politicid  science  of  his  own  and 
former  times  were  familiar  to  him.  Then  will  come  a 
realizing  sense  of  his  intense,  religious  feeling,  of  his 
passion  for  truth,  and  his  com|Hrehension  of  religious 
sublimity.  The  baseness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
pictured  in  the  first  book  of  his  poem ;  and  in  the  second, 
he  gives  us  a  pathetic  glimpse  of  the  blindness  that  fell 
upon  him  when  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Surely 
the  most  indifferent  pupil,  tho  he  had  never  before  heard 
the  name  of  John  Milton,  would  realize  at  the  third  read- 
ing of  these  two  books  •that  Milton  was  the  poet  of  a 
Cause — the  spokesman  of  Puritanism  ;  and  would  have 
some  idea  of  the  reception  such  a  poem  must  have  met  in 
such  an  era. 

Conclusion. 

(Headings  to  be  dictated  by  teacher  and  filled  in  by  pupils 
after  third  and  last  reading  has  been  completed.) 

1.  Epic  poetry. 

1.  Four  great  epics — similarity  of  opening  lines. 

2.  Definition  of  "  Epic  Poem." 

3.  Elements  of  epic  poetry. 

Historical  subject — moral — episodes  to  illustrate 
moral — ^proper  blending  of  probable  and  marvelous 
elements— integrity  of  design — appropriate  sentiments 
and  diction. 

4.  Characteristics  of  epic  poetry. 

Dramatic  energy — discrimination  of  character — im- 
agery— delicacy  of  phrase — metrical  modulation. 
II.  John  Milton. 

1.  Three  distinct  periods  of  his  career. 

2.  Significant  facts  in  his  life. 

3.  Milton  compared  mth  Shakespeare. 

(This  heading  will  be  omitted  if  the  class  has  read  nothing 
of  Shakespeare.) 

4.  New  note  introduced  by  Milton  into  English  poetry. 

5.  Guiding  principle  of  his  life — how  far  apparent  in 
his  work. 

6.  Milton's  works — names,  character,  style. 

7.  Noted  criticisms  of  Milton, 
in.  Sources  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

1.  Caedmon's  paraphrase. 

2.  Bible. 

3.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

4.  Vergil. 

5.  Ovid. 

6.  Du  Bartas'  Scheme  of  Creation. 

A  final  test  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  what  they  have 
read  should  be  their  ability  to  reproduce  the  above  out* 
line  entire,  to  prepare  intelligent  papers  on  the  subjects 
given,  to  answer  clearly  a  set  of  questions  similar  to  the 
following : 
1.  What  effect  had  Milton's  blindness  on  his  literaiy  work? 

2.  Bring  out  the  contrasts  of  Milton's  literary  career. 
Name  the  three  political  periods  thru  which  he  lived  and 
state  his  part  in  each.  What  bearing  had  each  different 
step  in  his  career  upon  his  great  work  ? 

3.  Give  the  chief  points  of  the  whole  poem,  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  Adam. 

4.  How  does  Milton  make  a  character  so  essentially 
evil  as  Satan  so  impressive  ? 

5.  What  was  Milton's  original  plan  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  ''  Paradise  Lost"  ?  His  motive  in  writing 
it  ?  Comment  on  the  reception  of  the  poem. 

6.  Mention  the  qualities  which  make  this  poem  an  epic. 
How  does  Milton  differ  from  other  epic  poets  ? 

7.  Comment  on  the  nature  and  personality  6f  the 
fallen  angels.  What  allegorical  interpretation  does  Mfl- 
ton  give  to  this  feature  of  his  poem  •? 

8.  Explain  the  line,  "  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  Quote  the  line  at  which  the  poem,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  introduction,  begins. 

9.  At  what  point  in  the  narrative  is  the  allegory  of 
Sin  and  Death  broken  ? 

10.  State  in  their  proper  sequence  the  various  events 
leading  to  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  suggested  by  the  intro- 
duction. 
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Theme  Subfccts. 

1.  Opening  scene  of  the  poem. 

2.  The  journey  of  Satan— with  diagram. 

3.  Satui — a  character  sketch. 
4  Milton's  conception  of  Hell. 

5.  Milton's  theology. 

6.  Glimpses  of  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost 

7.  Milton's  system  of  the  universe. 

8.  Mythological  stories  of ''Paradise  Lost." 

9.  The  ccHrporeal  nature  of  the  fallen  angels. 

10.  The  revolt  of  Satan  and  his  legions. 


Geography  as  a  Collective  Center. 

Synopsis  of  a  lecture  by  Db.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Gboszmann. 
L  Description  of  the  earth  includes  natural  history. 

As  a  science,  geography  includes  natural  science. 

Earth  is  the  habitation  of  man ;  close  interrelation 
with  history, 

II.  Geographictd  study  depends  on  the  sense  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  sense  of  space. 
Adjustment  to  mental  growth  of  the  child. 

III.  Construction  of  the  proper  apperceptive  basis  for 
geographical  concepts. 

Observation  and  experiment.    EzcuiBions  and  sand 

table. 
Home  geography ;  concrete  experiences. 
niuBtrative  material. 

Constructive  work  to  accompany  all  geographical 
study. 

Development  of  geographical  symboLs ;  map  reading 
and  making. 

IV.  Outline  of  Course : 

Ist  Grade, — Observation  of  sun  and  ¥dnd.  Points  of 
cempass.  Day,  week,  month,  date.  Schoolroom,  street, 
square  of  houses,  idea  of  city. 

Four  steps  in  symbolical  representation  :  building, 
sand-table,  horizontal  map,  vertical  map. 

Modem  buildings  and  primitive  dwellings.  Lands  of 
winter  and  summer.    Types  of  men. 

2nd  Grade. — Widening  of  circle.  Home  and  school- 
house.  General  plan  of  city.  Relief  maps  in  sand,  of 
specially  interesting  geographical  units  and  groups  of 
units. 

Current  of  water.    HilLs  and  valleys. 

Weather  observations.  Experiments  on  water,  ice, 
air,  etc. 

Idea  of  home-building.  Roads ;  idea  of  distant  settle- 
ments. 

Approach  conception  of  earth  in  motion. 

drd  Grade. — Idea  of  earth  as  a  globe,  introduced  by 
story  of  Columbus.  The  earth  in  space.  Nature  study 
of  common  things.  Travel.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Typical 
occupations. 

4ih  Grade. — Thru  excursions  (city  and  environment) 
get  apperceptive  basis  for  imaginary  work. 

Roaming  thru  the  world  :  w  Noted  cities,  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.  (b)  Nature's  beauties  (cataracts,  rivers, 
mountains,  etc.  (c)  Inventions;  from  potter's  wheel  to 
modem  machines  and  electric  conveyances. 

Idea  of  commerce  and  communication.  Bits  of  history 
from  all  lands. 

5ih  Grade. — Summary  of  early  experiences.  Seasons, 
weather)  climate.  Concentration  on  North  America. 
Survey  of  South  America. 

6th  Grade — (a)  The  Mediterranean  basin  and  Nile 
vaDey,  as  scenes  of  early  civilization,  (b)  Progress  of 
geographical  knowledge,  (c)  The  globe,  (d)  Beginning 
of  mathematical  geography. 

7til  Grade. — Europe.  Omental  countries  and  discover- 
ies. Commercial  geography.  Distribution  of  flora  and 
fauna.  Physiography;  geology;  mineralogy;  experi- 
ments. Mathematical  geography.  Part  of  this  to  be 
continued  in  8th  grade. 

8tt  Grade.— Detailed  study  of  the  United  States. 

V.  Pinal  aim  : — Bird's  eye  view  of  earth  as  home  of 
man. 

Love  of  country. 


Division  of  Fractions, 

By  Barbara  B.  Chudoba,  New  York. 

Prdiminary.— Three   ways   of   indicating    division: 

8 
84-2  •    .  2)8  — 

2 

Three  ways  of  reading  division  expressions :  a.  8  di- 
vided by  2.  b.  How  many  times  are  2  contained  in  8  ? 
c.  How  many  twos  in  8. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  reading  division 
expressions,  styles  b  and  c  be  exclusively  used  at  the  be- 
ginning, c.  g.,  8-f-i  is  to  be  read.  b.  How  many  times 
is  i  contained  in  8  ?    c.  How  many  thirds  in  8  ? 

Style  ''  a"  is  not  to  be  used  till  later  on.  Since  such  ex- 
pressions as  8  divided  by  i  are  utterly  meaningless  to 
the  children,  unless  preceded  by  some  concrete  explana- 
tions «^mOar  to  diagram  shown  on  opposite  column. 

Ha\  a  thoro  drill  n  reading  expressions  like  those 
given,  as  6-4- J,  8^i,  7-?-i,  etc. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  following  diagram,  the 
number  of  units  drawn  depending  on  the  available  space. 

Make  the  fractional  units,  i.  e.  the  half,  the  third,  the 
quarter,  etc.  of  the  same  size,  for  convenient  illustration. 
Cut  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same  size  as  the  fractional 
unit,  taking  care  that  the  children  note  the  fact. 

Questions  on  the  first  line  of  units  :  How  many  times . 
is  this  paper,  this  i,  contained  in  the  first  line  of  uni>o  f 
In  two  of  them  ?    In  one  unit  ? 

Ask  the  children  to  write  the  first  'juestion  on  the 
blackboard  without  using  words.  The  preliminary  drill 
will  enable  them  to  write  the  required  answer,  S-i-i. 
Have  the  other  questions  written,  using  figures. 

Substantially  the  same  questions  are  used  for  the  sec- 
ond line  of  units,  the  paper  this  time  constituting  i  of 
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each  unit.  The  questions  are  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board by  means  of  figures.  The  third  line  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  erase  the  dividing  lines  of  the  units  and  ask  the 
same  questions.  Ask  in  which  case  it  was  easier  to  an- 
swer, and  why.  The  reply  will  be  that  it  is  much  easier 
when  the  units  are  so  divided  as  to  have  the  same  name 
as  the  divisor. 

Having  thus  inductively  established  the  required  prin- 
ciple, pass  on  to  its  deductive  application.  How  many 
times  are  {  contained  in  four  units?  This  will  be 
written    by  the  children  4h-S.    Applying  the  rule,  we 

16 
have  — ^|.    Lead  the  children  to  see  that  instead  of 

4 
saying  quarters  for  the  denominators,  we  can  say  :    How 
many  times  are  3   papers   contained   in  16  papers? 

16 
16    3=— =5i 
3 

Practical  miscellanisous  examples  should  be  given  for 
several  days.  Division  by  inversion  can  then  be  taken  up 
to  shorten  the  work.  For  example,  take  4-^}.  The 
first  step  is  to  change  4  into  quarters,  which  may  be  in- 
dicated thus  -.4x4.  The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  number 
thus  obtained  by  3,  4  x  4 

3 
Therefore  in  dividing  by  fractions,  we  may,  to  shorten 
the  work,  invert  the  divisor,  and  multiply. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

Webk  Ending  February  17,  1900. 

The  I>epartment  of  Superintendence!  N.  E.  A.,  meets 
at  Chicago,  DL,  February  27  to  March  i.  Headquar- 
ters at  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 


Mr.  Kendall  Goes  to  Indianapolis. 

New  Haven  lost  Supt.  S.  T.  Button  because  it  faUed 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  so  auspiciously 
begun  under  his  superintendency.  And  now  Mr.  Calvin 
N.  Kendall  leaves  to  become  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis.  College  towns  very  seldom  appreciate 
the  importance  of  their  common  schools.  Only  by  the 
most  heroic  persistence  are  their  citizens  made  to  realize 
their  own  civic  responsibUities  in  educational  matters. 

The  five  years  which  Mr.  Kendall  has  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  New  Haven  schools  have  been  rich  in 
results  and  have  laid  a  sound  basis  for  future  develop- 
ment. Now  let  the  board  of  education  try  its  best  to 
elect  a  worthy  successor  who  will  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  brought  within  reach  by  the 
splendid  work  of  Mr.  Kendall  Perhaps  Supt.  Chancellor, 
of  Bloomfieldy  N.  J.,  could  be  induced  to  become  a  can- 
didate. Dr.  F.  ,E.  Spaulding,  of  Passaic,  would  be  another 
strong  man  for  the  place ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
;of  the  younger  school  superintendents,  and  is  by  nature 
and  education  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
common  school  problems  in  a  college  city  of  the  charac- 
ter of  New  Haven.  Supt.  Reigart,  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
schools  of  this  city,  would  be  another  desirable  candidate. 
The  position  pays  $3,800  a  year.  This  announcement 
may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  board  a  number  of 
others  whose  title  to  the  place  will  be  determined  from 
iiheir  record  and  educational  standing. 

Mr.  Kendall  began  his  life  work  as  a  teacher  in  a  dis- 
trict school.  After  graduation  from  Hamilton  coflege 
be  became  principal  of  the  high  school  and  supermten- 
"dent  of  schools  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  later  superinten- 
dent at  Saginaw.  At  Indianapolis  his  salary  will  be 
H300  for  the  first  year,  and  $4,800  thereafter.  This 
includes  a  small  compensation  coming  from  the  slate 
board  of  education  of  which  he  will  be  a  member  ex-cfitio. 
Under  a  charter  provision  a  formal  election  cannot  be 
made  until  the  third  Friday  in  April,  but  the  tender  of 
the  oflice  is  as  complete  as  it  can  possibly  be  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kendall  will  remain 
in  New  Haven  until  August  31  'to  complete  the  work  of 
the  school  term  and  to  acquaint  his  successor  mth  the 
details  of  the  office.  Indianapolis  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  choice.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  with 
oducators  that  continuation  of  the  grand  work  of  George 
P.  Brown,  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  and  L.  H.  Jones  was  al- 
lowed to  be  interrupted  by  incompetent  hands.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  matchless  ability  and  faithful  de- 
votion of  Miss  Cropsey  there  would  perhaps  be  little  left 
to  be  proud  of— tho  Indianapolis  schools  are  reputed  to 
stand  near  the  head  of  the  list.  Mr.  Kendall,  The 
School  Journal  feels  confident,  will  take  up  the  super- 
intendency in  the  spirit  in  which  the  office  was  conducted 
up  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Jones  was  called  to  the  head  of 
the  Cleveland  school  system. 


Dr.  Newell  D.  HilliV  Plea. 

There  is  hope  when  a  man  will  speak  as  openly  as  Dr. 
Hillis  does.  It  wasip  behalf  of  the  young  men  who 
come  from  the  country  and  crowd  to  the  theater  ''to  see 
life,"  as  they  call  it,  that  he  spoke  so  earnestly  last  Sun- 
day. The  Journal  has  declared,  over  and  over,  thai  the 
relation  of  the  pulpit  to  the  school  was  too  remote.  We 
hope  Dr.  Hillis  will  join  with  the  teachers  in  an  effort  to 
continue  care  and  oversight  over  the  beys  and  girls  after 
they  leave  the  school  We  believe  this  to  be  the  legit- 
imate business  of  the  teacher  because  he  is  in  the  school 
as  a  benefactor  of  youth. 


Education  of  the  Negro. 

A  meeting  was  lately  held  in  this  city  to  aid  Hampton 
institute.  It  was  apparent  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
so-called  ''negro  question"  is  to  come  thru  education. 
And  t^is  all  the  speakers  defined  not  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  three  R's,  but  as  knowing-  how  to  live.  The  brave 
efforts  of  Armstrong,  Booker  Washington,  Frissell,  and 
others  have  been  directed  to  this  end.  The  political  pro- 
gress of  the  negro  can  afford  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
his  mental,  moral,  and  social  conditions  are  adjusted. 


We  should  like  te  suggest  to  President  Corson,  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  that  he  assign  this  subject  to  some  capable 
educator  for  treatment  and  practical  presentation  at  the 
Charleston  meeting :  "  What  can  the  public  school  do*to 
elevate  our  standard  of  civilization  ?"  This  item  will  do 
for  a  text :  Before  the  Americans  came  to  Manila  there 
were  three  saloons ;  a  year  after  their  arrival  there  were 
400. 


The  citizen  of  New  York  who  has  just  erected  and 
equipped  an  art  museum  in  the  village  of  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  has  shown  the  true  educational  spirit 
Schools,  libraries  and  museums  are  the  apparatus  of 
oivilization ;  they  make  life  better  worth  living  in  the 
•community  in  which  they  are  found. 


General  Ludlow,  who  has  just  returned  from  Havana, 
aays  that  the  work  of  organizing  the  schools  is  progress- 
ing finely  under  Supt.  Fiye  and  his  two  Cuban  assistants. 
For  the  thousands  of  children  in  Havana,  there  are  no 
public  schools.  Buildings  have  been  leased  and  school  fur- 
niture by  the  car  load  is  being  carried  in.  Spanish  will  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools ;  English  only  to  those  whose 
parents  desire  it. 

Senator  Aheam  has  been  asked  to  have  a  law  passed 
allowing  Mr.  T.  D.  Camp,  a  teacher  in  public  school,  No. 
16,  Manhattan,  to  be  retired  on  a  pension.  Mr.  Camp 
has  taught  in  this  city  for  thirty-two  years.  The  statute 
requires  thirty-five  years,  but  Mr.  Camp  is  very  old,  hav- 
ing taught  for  thirty-two  years  before  he  came  to  New 
York,  or  sixty-four  years  in  all.  He  is  the  oldest  teacher 
in  the  state,  and  this  application  for  a  pension  meets 
with  universal  favor. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  decided 
on  Monday,  Feb.  5,  to  hold  this  year's  meeting  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  July  7-13. 
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Zhc  Busy  ^orld. 


Campaigns  in  South  Africa. 

Since  Gen.  Warren's  failure  to  hold  Spion  Kop  another 
attempt  has  been  made  to  force  the  way  thru  the  Boer 
lines  to  Ladysmith. ,  Gen.  Buller  pushed  a  force  across 
the  Tugela  river,  midway  between  Spion  Kop  and  Col- 
enso,  with  a  view  to  getting  control  of  the  road  to  Dew- 
drop.  The  British  occupied  a  hill  north  of  the  Tugela 
and  had  a  brisk  fight  with  the  Boers  on  their  right  and 
left.  A  balloon  was  sent  up  which  showed  that  the 
Boer^  positions  between  that  point  and  Ladysmith  were 
80  strong,  and  the  chince  for  successfully  attacking  them 
was  so  small  that  the  commafider  decided  to  retire. 

The  British  at  home  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  this  third  failure  to  relieve  Ladysmith  was 
only  a  reconnoisance,  and  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of 
campaign.  What  truth  there  is  in  this,  we  cannot  say. 
It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  the  exact  facts  in  regard  to 
the  operations  in  South  Africa.  The  press  censorship  is 
very  strict;  in  fact»  the  strictest  ever  known.  Gen. 
Kitchener,  the  chief  of  staff,  cannot  see  the  use  of  press 
correspondents  with  an  army  in  the  field,  and  Gen.  Buller 
is  not  especially  friendly  to  them. 

Gen.  Buller  remains  silent  in  regard  to  his  movements. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  another  attempt  will  be 
made  to  cross  the  Tugela.  It  id  believed  in  Natal  that 
the  Boers  are  trying  to  outflank  Buller.  They  have  oc- 
cupied a  farm  south  of  the  Tugela,  not  far  from  Chiev- 
eley,  and  this  farm  is  studded  with  hills  from  which  the 
country  can  be  commanded  for  miles  around.  Buller^s 
headquarters  have  been  removed  from  Spearman's  Gamp 
to  Springfield. 

Lord  Roberts  has  gathered  35,000  men,  with  whom, 
according  to  the  best  military  opinion  in  London,  he  pur- 
poses turning  the  left  of  the  Magersf ontein  lines,  near 
Jacobsdal,  entering  the  Free  State,  compelling  Gen. 
Cronje  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  and  thus  making 
his  first  step  toward  Bloemfontein. 

Kimberley,  twenty  miles  from  the  Modder  river  posi- 
tion, is  in  sore  straits.  The  December  death  rate  was 
60  whites  and  188  blacks  per  thousand.  The  fighting 
power  of  the  garrison  must  have  decreased,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Boer  bombardment  has  grown  more 
severe. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 

Some  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are  so  pleased 
with  the  Pauncefote-Hay  treaty  in  relation  to  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  that  they  have  ofllcially  extended  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  United  States  government.  France, 
also,  is  pleased  in  a  certain  way,  but  would  rather  have 
our  government  buy  out  the  stock  of  the  Panama  com- 
pany than  to  construct  a  canal  at  Nicaragua.  All  of  the 
Central  American  governments,  except  Honduras,  have 
sent  their  congratulations. 

In  fact,  the  treaty  suits  foreign  powers  much  better 
than  it  does  some  of  our  own  citizens.  Many  American 
newspapers  say  that  the  agreement  of  the  United  States 
that  the  canal  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  it  shall  be 
open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  is  a  serious  mistake.  They  contend .  further  that 
the  policy  of  this  country  is  for  a  trans-isthmian  canal 
under  American  control,  and  that  no  European  power 
should  be  permitted  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  it ; 
if  existing  treaties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  construction 
of  a  canal  exclusively  our  own  negotiations  should  be  en- 
tered into  to  establish  the  American  policy. 

Salisbury's  Government  Holds  its  Own. 

An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  is  said  to  be  in  existence.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  just  taken  definite  measures  in  regard  to 
the  Portuguese  East  African  ports  of  Delagoa  l^y  and 
Beira,  practically  the  only  doorways  to  the  Transvaal. 


Portugal,  owing  to  pressure  and  believing  that  Great 
Britain  is  able  to  uphold  her,  has  yielded,  until  there 
practically  exists  to-day  an  alliance  of  the  strongest  sort 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

For  reasons  of  diplomacy,  this  would  be  denied  in 
London  and  Lisbon,  and,  furthermore,  the  English  press 
has  expressed  a  fear  of  European  interference.  Un- 
doubtedly ther  great  powers  do  not  like  Great  ]B(ritain's 
relations  with  Portugal,  but  that  alone  could  not  wholly 
account  for  the  tone  of  the  English  press.  Its  object  is 
principally,  it  is  asserted,  to  render  easier  the  passage  of 
financial  measures,  for  a  great  increase  of  Great  Britain's 
mUitary  power.  Lord  Salisbury  is  counting  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  in  putting  the  nation's  war  forces  on 
a  footing  to  defy  European  opposition.  The  army  will 
be  increased  to  about  600,000  men. 

In  spite  of  prophecies  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  held  his  own  in  parliament  and  with  the  country. 
He  has  done  this  by  reason  of  the  division  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  break  between  the  Liberals  and  the  reunion 
of  the  Irish  party  leaves  the  field  clear  for  the  party  in 
power. 

An  Old-Time  Statesman  Dead. 

Col.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  who  has  been  prominent 
in  national  politics  for  many  years,  died  on  February  9 
at  his  home  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  Like  so  many  other  men  who  have  become  cele- 
brated as  statesmen,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law. 
When  Gen.  Harrison  ran  for  president  in  1840,  Col. 
Thompson  was  an  elector,  and  the  next  year  he  was  el- 
ected to  Congress.  From  that  time  on  for  about  fifty 
years  he  was  constantly  connected  with  politics  in  some 
way.  He  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Hayes  cabinet, 
resigning  in  1881  to  become  chairman  of  the  American 
committee  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  CoL  Thomp- 
son knew  all  the  presidents  personally  from  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  McKinley. 

Hawaii  to  be  a  Territory. 

The  house  committee  on  territories  has  agreed  to  re- 
port favorably  the  bfll  for  a  territorial  government  for 
Hawaii.  There  is  great  need  for  prompt  action  by  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  status  of  the  islands,  as  business 
is  at  present  greatly  hampered.  Americans  have  bought 
government  lands  since  annexation,  and  have  built  resi- 
dences and  planted  crops,  but  their  titles  are  now  in  dis- 
pute, and  cannot  be  settled  until  the  passage  of  this  bill 
The  local  government  is  unable  to  make  public  roads  or 
to  carry  out  plans  for  widening  and  straightening  the 
streets  of  Honolulu. 

I  Havana  Under  the  New  Regime. 

Gen.  Ludlow,  mflitary  governor  of  the  city  of  (Havana, 
arrived  in  New  York  February  13,  and  will  have  a  talk 
with  the  secretary  of  war  in  a  few  days  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  the  island  metropolis.  He  says  that  Havana  is 
at  present  one  of  the  best  regulated  cities  in  the  world. 
The  unruly  element  is  small  and  hasn't  much  influence. 
The  best  workmen  are  recent  immigrants^  all  Spanish, 
from  the  Canaries  and  from  Galicia.  They  learned  that 
they  could  make  a  better  living  in  Cuba  and  went  there. 
The  schools  of  Havana  will  open  in  May.  The  children, 
or  their  parents,  may  say  whether  they  will  be  taught 
English  or  Spanish  or  only  Spanish. 

Rush  to  Alaska's  New  Gold  Fields. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  predicts 
a  great  rush  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  at 
Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  this  spring.  All  the  United  States 
ports  on  Puget  sound  are  preparing  steamers  for  the 
trip.  The  distance  from  Victoria  to  Cape  Nome  is  2,500 
miles,  entirely  by  water,  and  all  the  passengers  are  al- 
ready booked  that  can  be  carried  on  the  first  trips  on  all 
the  vessels  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  service.  It  is 
computed  that  65,000  persons  desire  to  go  to  Cape  Nome 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  earliest  date  at  which  any  of 
the  steamers  is  advertised  to  leave  is  May  1. 
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Puerto  Rlcan  Schools  Under  the  American  Flag^ 

In  December,  1898,  Gen.  John  Eaton  was  called  by  Gen. 
Henry  to  reorganize  the  school  system  of  this  island.  He 
prepared  a  new  school  law  based  on  American  ideas, 
when  failing  health  caused  him  to  resign  and  return  to 
the  states  before  he  could  place  the  new  system  in  opera- 
tion. Some  of  .the  leading  features  of  the  present  law 
are: 

1.  Only  competent  teachers  can  be  employed,  as  determined 
by  examinations. 

2.  Rural  schools  are  open  to  boys  and  girls  alike.  Fifty 
pupils  is  the  limit  which  can  be  under  one  teacher  at  one  time. 

3.  Two  languages  (Spanish  and  English)  must  be  taught  to 
all  pupils. 

4.  No  school  may  be  held  in  the  home  of  the  teacher. 

5.  The  teacher  may  not  give  private  instruction  during 
school  hours. 

6.  Five  holidays,  commonly  recognized  in  the  United  States, 
are  authorized,  but  schools  must  be  kept  open  on  church  festi- 
vals. 

7.  One  insular  board  of  education  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, for  the  whole  island  is  established,  with  local  boards,  of 
six  members,  in  each  municipality. 

8.  The  insular  board  licenses  all  teachers,  fixes  and  pays 
salaries,  while  the  local  boards  elect  their  own  teachers  and 
supply  them  with  residences.  The  local-boards  also  secure  the 
school-houses,  and  school  furniture  and  apparatus. 

9.  The  island  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  and  over  each 
^  district  a  supervisor  is  placed.  This  officer  corresponds  to  a 
*  county  superintendent  of  schools.    At  present  each  supervisor 

has  about  forty  schools  under  his  charge. 

10.  The  hiring  of  substitutes  by  teachers  is  prohibited. 

11.  Teachers  are  prohibited  from  actively  engaging  in  poli- 
tics.   This  applies  also  to  directors  of  schools. 

12.  Religious  instruction  in  the  schools  is  prohibited  at  all 
times. 

13.  All  the  books  in  use  in  the  schools  on  the  advent  of  the 
Americans  have  been  withdrawn  and  books  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  have  been  substituted,  and  are  provided  free 
to  all  children  at  the  expense  of  the  insular  government. 

14.  Salaries  of  public  school  teachers  are  fixed  at  $75,  $50, 
$40,  and  $30  a  month  of  actual  service.  For  normal  school 
graduates,  $75,  college  graduates,  $90,  university  graduates, 
$100  a  month. 

15.  One  teacher  of  English  is  provided  for  each  municipality 
by  the  insular  government. 

These  are  some  of  the  provisions  oi  the  sohool  law. 
Under  it  schools  to  the  number  of  nearly  600  have  been 
opened.  The  sixteen  English  supervisors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  have  been  on  duty  for  several  months. 
American  teachers  have  been  employed  in  all  the  munici- 
palities. The  schools  have  been  graded,  teachers'  fami- 
lies have  been  moved  out  of  the  school-houses  and  the 
American  flag  has  been  raised  above  every  sehool  in  the 
island. 

The  sum  of  $40,000  in  gold  has  been  secured  for  a  nor- 
mal and  industrial  school,  and  a  farm  has  been  purchased 
on  which  to  locate  it.  The  present  needs  of  the  island  will 
require  but  one  school  of  this  character.  The  site  se- 
lected is  at  Fajardo  on  the  east  coast. 

It  is  hoped  to  secure  from  the  national  Congress  funds 
to  establish  an  agricultural  college  and  experimental  sta- 
tion, and  from  the  insular  government  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  university,  which  will  necess.arily 
start  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  is  hoped  will  become  vigor- 
ous and  far-reaching. 

An  American  school  with  six  teachers  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Ponce  and  an  American  high  school  with  six 
teachers  at  San  Juan.  These  schools  are  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity  and  hundreds  of  children  have  been 
turned  away  for  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them. 

There  is  the  greatest  eagerness  on  the  part  of  all 
chfldren  and  their  parents  to  learn  the  English  language. 


for  they  clearly  recognize  its  advantage  to  them.  If  th» 
money  were  at  hand  to  employ  the  American  teachers,, 
every  child  on  the  island  could,  in  a  few  years,  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Chance  For  Americans. 

Young  American  teachers  could  do  a  good  thing  for 
themselves  and  for  the  spread  of  American  ideas  by 
spending  a  year  or  more  in  the  Spanish  countries  as  teach- 
ers. While  the  salary  is  small  the  experience  is  gained, 
and  the  learning  to  speak  the  Spanish  language  would 
be  invaluable  in  later  years.  Persons  contemplating 
such  work  should  know  that  life  and  customs  in  Spanisb- 
America  are  different  from  what  prevail  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Several  American  teachers  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  and  strange  con- 
ditions, and  becoming  homesick  have  gone  home  and 
thereby  brought  discredit  upon  their  nation  and  profession. 
The  insular  board  of  education  also  feels  that  several  nor* 
mal  school  principals  have  done  the  very  un-Christian  and 
unpatriotic  act  of  unloading  a  number  of  their  unsuccess- 
ful graduates  upon  this  board. 

In  the  cities  there  are  literally  thousands  of  children 
who  have  applied  for  admission  to  school  for  whom  there 
is  no  room.  In  the  rural  districts  the  interest  is  not  so 
great.  In  many  towns  half-day  sessions  are  held,  thus 
doubling  the  number  of  children  who  can  attend,  each 
teacher  instructing  one  hundred  children  each  day.  In 
the  country  the  teachers  are  shifted  to  new  townships  each 
three  or  four  months.  A  difficulty  is  here  met  in  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  married  and  refuse  to 
go  out  of  their  own  township. 

The  governor  has  increased  the  boaerd  of  education  to 
nine  members.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  boards 
the  governor  was  asked  to  establish  industrial  schools  at 
Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  Arecibo,  those  towns  each  pledging 
$20,000  for  buildings.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  English  su- 
pervisors are  college  graduates,  tho  not  all  of  them  can 
speak  Spanish. 

The  first  American  school  building  which  is  indeed  the 
first  public  school  building  in  Puefto  Rico,  ivas  opened 
January  15,  with  about  400  pupils  in  attendance. 

For  the  information  of  teachers  in  the  states,  a  circu- 
lar issued  by  the  board  of  education  m  Puerto  Rico  is 
appended. 

For  Teachcn. 

''  There  are  no  vacancies  to  be  filled  at  the  present  time,  but 
positions  become  open  thru  resignation  or  thru  changes  made 
in  the  teaching  force  by  this  office.  Applications  should  be  ac- 
companied by  credentials  and  photograph.  Teachers  speaking 
Spanish,  other  things  being  equal,  are  given  the  preference  in 
making  selections. 

1.  Teachers  must  be  normal  graduates  or  high  school  gradu- 
ates with  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  preference  is 
given  to  those  familiar  with  kindergarten  methods  and  primary 
work. 

2.  The  insular  government  pays  a  salary  of  $40  gold  per 
month  for  nine  months  of  the  school  year.  Salary  begins  with 
service.  The  municipal  authorities  pay  house  rent  or  a  com- 
mutation for  house  rent,  amounting  from  two  to  twenty  dollars 
gold  per  month.  In  the  larger  towns  the  most  desirable  posi- 
tions have  been  filled. 

3.  Teachers  can  add  considerably  to  their  income  by  giving 
private  lessons  in  the  evenings.  In  nearly  every  town  of  the 
island  there  are  a  number  of  well-to-do  families  the  members  of 
which  are  extremely  anxious  to  learn  the  English  language. 

4.  Living  expenses  vary.  In  the  larger  towns  they  are  as 
high  as  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  east.  In  the  smaller  towns 
they  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  gold  per  month.  Each 
school  is  under  the  inspection  of  an  English  supervisor  who 
has  general  supervision  of  about  forty  schools.  This  super- 
visor will  arrange  for  accommodations  for  teachers  and  will 
escort  them  from  the  nearest  port  to  the  town  in  which  they 
are  to  teach.  Frequently  teachers  are  entertained  in  the  best 
families  in  the  town. 

6.  There  is  but  one  teacher  appointed  for  each  town.  In 
some  towns  there  are  no  other  American  residents.  There  are  no 
public  school  buildings,  the  schools  being  held  in  rented  rooms, 
and  there  is  very  little  school  furniture.    The  work  is  in  every 
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reepeot  pioneer  work.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  a 
model  grade  for  one  three-hour  session  and  to  give  instmction 
'in  English  in  the  other  grades  in  the  town  school  the  remain- 
der of  the  school  honrs,  tho  this  arrangement  may  be  modified 
somewhat  where,  on  account  of  alack  of  school  facilities,  pupils 
attend  half  sessions. 

6.  Transportation  from  New  Yook  is  famished  by  the  gov- 
ernment but  it  does  not  include  meals  while  on  board  vessel. 
This  latter  item  amounts  to  five  or  six  dollars  for 'the  trip. 
Transportation  home  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  cannot  be 
promised,  as  the  military  government  may  cease,  and  conse- 
quently military  transportation  be  withdrawn  before  that 
time. 

7.  No  teacher  need  hesitate  to  come  from  considerations 
based  upon  the  climate  of  the  island.  There  are  very  few 
uncomfortably  warm  days,  and  even  during  the  rainy  season 
there  are  few  days  without  a  fair  share  of  sunshine.  Fevers 
and  epidemic  diseases  are  probably  less  common  than  in  the 
states.  The  office  force  of  this  board  is  composed  largely  of 
Americans.  The  office  hours  are  seven  and  have  been  continued 
daily  during  the  past  summer,  and  for  the  last  six  months  not 
a  day  has  been  lost  on  account  of  the  illness  of  American  em- 
ployes. 

8.  Tei^t-books  are  of  good  quality,  published  by  American 
firms  and  are  furnished  by  the  insular  government.  All  the 
work  of  the  schools  is  very  elementary  in  its  character." 

Educational  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico  are  promising, 
school  facilities  must  be  rapidly  widened  and  extended, 
as  but  one-seventh  of  the  chfldren  of  school  age  are  ac- 
commodated at  present.  Consequently  there  is  reason- 
able prospect  for  rapid  advancement  for  teachers  who 
secure  a  mastery  of  both  languages. 

By  order  of  the  insular  board  of  education  the  follow- 
ing notice  is  sent  to  the  public  school  teachers  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

(1)  Public  school  teachers  are  included  in  the  term  "  official 
or  other  employes  of  the  insular  or  municipal  government,'' 
in  paragraph  31  of  the  General  Orders  160,  consequently  if 
they  participate  in  any  political  agitation,  attempt  to  control 
votes  or  voters,  or  to  influence  them  or  to  take  any  active  or 
conspicuous  part  in  conventions  or  elections  or  permit  their 
names  to  be  used  as  members  of  political  committees  or  sub- 
committees they  will  be  summarily  discharged.  . 

(2)  Teachers  are  expected  to  be  in  their  schools  during  the 
legal  school  hours  of  each  school  day  and  any  teacher  leaving  his 
school  without  cause  and  neglecting  his  duties  is  subject  to 
dismissal  by  the  insular  board  of  education  upon  that  fact  being 
duly  reported  and  proven. 

(3)^Teachers  must  teach  their  classes  themselves.  They  are 
forbidden  to  require  pupils  to  give  instruction  in  their  schools 
or  to  employ  assistants.  Where  they  violate  this  regulation 
the  insular  board  of  education  will  assume  that  they  are  incompe- 
tent to  teach  their  classes  and  will  provide  other  teachers  for 
the  schools.    This  does  not  apply  to  kindergarten  teachers. 

(4)  It  is  contrary  to  good  manners  and  detrimental  to  disci- 
pline for  a  teacher  to  smoke  in  the  school-room  during  school 
hours.  A  teacher  actively  engaged  in  giving  instruction  has 
no  time  for  this  indulgence.  The  same  applies  to  the  serving 
of  meals  in  the  school-room  during  the  time  classes  are  in  ses- 
sion. Persistent  disregard  of  this  rule  will  also  subject  a 
teacher  to  dismissal. 

The  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers  in  raising  the  standard 
in  the  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  is  urgently  desired.  It  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  board  to  make  any  demand  upon  them  that  is  un- 
reasonable. So  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  Puerto  Rican 
teachers  is  soncemed  these  orders  are  unnecessary.  There  are 
instances,  however,  where  they  are  required  and  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  make  them  general  for  tho  proper  information 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

San  Juan^  Puerto  Rico.       Major  George  G.  Gropp. 


Is  it  a  Fad  ? 

I  began  teaching  a  good  m^ny  years  ago ;  there  was 
no  reading  of  books  by  teachers  in  general,  but  I  had  a 
few  and  I  noted  the  effort  of  The  School  Journal  to 
g«t  teachers  to  own  and  read  books  on  education  and 
was  glad.  By  and  by  a  movement  was  begun  and  has 
swelled  into  a  torrent ;  now  we  are  commanded  to  read 
this  and  read  that. 


What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Are  we  not  making  a 
sort  of  god  of  pedagogy  ?  For  instance,  in  the  same 
building  with  me  is  a  teacher  who  gives  much  attention 
to  reading  about  Herbart  and  Froebel ;  she  is  studying 
German  so  she  can  read  the  latter^s  "  Education  of  Ma^" 
in  the  original.  Now  we  all  know  she  is  the  poorest 
teacher  on  the  floor,  yet  she  is  greatest  in  book  knowl- 
edge of  pedagogy. 

I  am  really  afraid  that  the  reading  of  books  on  peda? 
gogy  is  becoming  a  fad.  They  are  not  read  to  improve 
one  in  the  art  of  teaching — not  at  all.  In  other  words 
we  are  getting  in  education  where  some  preachers  get — 
studying  the  dry  bones  of  things.  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  help  can  be  got  from  books  and  especially  from  papers 
like  The  Institute  and  Primary  School  which  are  to 
me  "talks''  by  experienced  teachers,  but  I  doubt  the 
plan  pursued  in  my  city,  which  is  not  New  York. 

V.  M.  G. 


An  Exercise  in  Literature. 

The  following  exercise  in  literature  I  have  found 
very  profitable  in  grades  above  the  fifth.  Papers  of  equal 
size  are  passed  to  the  pupils  who  mark  them  off,  accord- 
ing'^o  the  diagram  as  the  teacher  dictates,  a  margin  be- 
ing left  at  the  top  for  pupfl's  name  and  grade,  if  desired. 

The  numbers  are  placed  in  the  narrow  column,  the 
name  of  the  selection  in  the  second,  which  slu>uld  be 
much  wider  than  the  others,  the  name  of  the  author  in 
the  third,  and  the  country  of  his  birth  in  the  fourth. 

When  all  are  ready,  the  teacher  announces  the  first 
selection,  which  the  pupils  write  and  then  they  place  in 
the  proper  column  the  name  of  the  author  and  his  birth- 
place, the  teacher  pausing  a  few  moments  after  each  sub- 
ject When  the  exercise  is  finished  the  teacher  may  give 
a  few  more  minutes  for  the  filling  in  of  any  blanks  and 
the  papers  are  collected.  Then  the  teacher  gives  an  oral 
review,  calling  each  subject  and  having  individuals  re- 
spond with  the  name  of  author  and  country,  those  know- 
ing the  correct  answer  raising  hands.  In  marking  pa- 
pers, spelling  and  capitalization  should  be  considered. 


Exercise  in  Literature. 


Name  of  pupil. 


NO. 


SUBJECT. 


AUTHOR. 


COUNTRY. 


1  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

2.  Snowbound. 

3.  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

4.  Twice  Told  Tales. 

5.  The  Sketch  Book. 

6.  Dombey  and  Son. 

7.  We  Are  Seven. 

8  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
9.  Little  Women. 

10.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

11.  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush. 

12.  Our  Mutual  Friend. 

13.  Romola. 

14.  A  Day  in  June. 

15.  The  Tempest. 

16.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

17.  The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

18.  The  Rainy  Day. 

19.  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

20.  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

21.  Pilgrim's  Pirogress. 

22.  Adam  Bede. 

23.  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

24.  Ben  Hur. 

25.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

lUinais. 


Mary  E.  Rowe. 
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t3be  educational  Outloofe. 

President  Eliot  on  School  Boards. 

Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  Public  School  Assoc  ation.  His  address  on 
the  present  condition  of  the  schools  of  Boston  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  moment.  He  began  by  saying  that  the 
schools  o£  Boston  do  not  stand  so  high  relatively  as  they  did  a 
generation  ago.  The  great  increase  m  foreign  population  and 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  that  increase  has  had  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  schools  back.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs, however,  has  been  the  archaic  organization  of  the 
school  committee.  The  system  which  used  to  work  well 
enough  when  Boston  was  small  city  has  shown  itself  un- 
able;; to  satisfy  the  complex  conditions  of  the  present  day. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  change. 

The  community  of  the  greater  Boston  has  in  recent 
years  been  remarkably  well  served  by  several  commissions; 
among  others  the  metropolitan  sewerage  commission  and  the 
metropolitan  park  commission.  These  are  composed  of  men 
of  reputation  and  integrity,  .  The  number  serving  on  a  com- 
mission is  always  small,  so  that  the  members  can  sit  around  a 
table  and  talk  things  over  without  appeals  to  the  gallery.  The 
schools  would  be  much  better  off  if  put  into  the  hands  of  sucn 
a  commission.  The  ideal  would  be  a  small  appointive  board 
of,  say,  seven  members.  The  board  so  createa  should  employ 
a  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  business  agent  In  all  the 
departments  of  the  system  experts  should  be  employed.  The 
men  on  the  school  board  itself  should  be  competent  to  deal 
with  all  the  board  questions  of  school  management. 

Coming  down  to  matters  of  school  routine,  Pres.  Eliot  said 
that  the  crying  need  in  Boston  schools  is  not  higher  salaries 
but  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  teachers  to  work  under. 
There  are  too  many  pupils  to  a  teacher.  There  is  bad  air. 
There  p  no  proper  provision  for  superannuation.  The  .ex- 
perience of  Harvard  university  has  shown  that  it  pays  to  in- 
sure employes  against  privations  in  their  old  age.  Pensioning 
officials  is  not  in  the  line  of  extravagance ;  it  is,  on  the  contrarv, 
a  matter  of  economy.  You  can  get  better  work  from  people 
who  are  not  haunted  all  the  while  by  the  spectre  of  the  poor- 
house.  Governor  Crane's  paper  mills  at  Dalton  are  a  case  in 
point.  Three  generations  of  Cranes  have  been  making  paper 
there,  and  never  a  strike.  Why  ?  Because  their  employes  are 
all  pensioned. 

Children  Must  Drink  Pure  Water. 

^St.  Louis.  Mo.— The  opposition  which  this  city  has  been 
making^  to  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  is  now 
being  felt  in  educational  circles.  At  tiie  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  a  result  was  adopted  empowering  the  com- 
missioner of  public  buildings  to  prepare  proper  advertisements 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  contracts  to  furnish  filters.  Here- 
tofore hydrant  water  has  been  used  in  the  schools  and  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  Now,  however^  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  pollution  of  the  Mississippi  the  school  au- 
thorities do  not  wish  to  take  any  chances. 
PlA  minority  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  think  that 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  unwise  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  scientific  Examination  has  shown  defi- 
nitely that  the  river  is  polluted. 


State  Supl.  E.  H.  Prettyman,  of  Maryland. 

Supt.  Davis  Goes  to  Plattsburg. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — The  resignation  of  Supt.  I.  G.  Riggs 
has  been  accepted  with  regret  by  the  board  of  education.    The 


new  appointee  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Davis,  of  Collmsville,  Ct.,  wh<!re 
he  has  for  several  yeais  been  principal  of  the  hish  school.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Colgate  university,  is  a  man  of  fine  scholarship 
and  lain  every  way  singularly  fitted  for  the  responsible  position 
he  now  assumes. 

School  Life  in  Cuba. 

Havana,  Cuba.— Six  weeks  ago  there  were  less  than  200 
schools  in  Cuba,  all  based  upon  Spanish  foundations  except  a 
few  that  Gen.  Wood  establisned  in  Santiago.  Now  there  are 
2,058  schools  on  the  island,  of  which  Havana  has  201,  Matanzas 
152,  and  Puerto  Priocipe  170. 

Supt.  Frye  reports  that  the  whole  country  is  alive  with  en- 
thusiasm for  better  schools.  There  is  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  about  100,000.  This  will  probably  by  increased  to  ^150,000 
before  June  1. 

Colored  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  for  the  education  of  the  negro  has 
recently  been  explained  in  an  interesting  article  in  Tfu  Public 
Ledger,  It  seems  that  a  few  years  ago  the  colored  people  of 
the  city  resented  the  idea  of  separate  schools.  They  saw  in 
separation  an  implication  that  their  children  were  unworthy 
to  mingle  with  white  children.  They  also  objected  to  the 
character  of  the  school  buildings  that  were  assigned  to  the 
negro  wards  of  the  city  ;  any  old  shed  was  good  enough  for  a 
colored  school;  and  any  incompetent  white  teacher  was  good 
enough  to  put  in  charge  of  it. 

While  the  school  board  was  getting  more  and  more  nettled 
by  complaints  from  the  colored  people,  it  happened  that  a 
voung  colored  woman  was  graduated  from  the  normal  school, 
being  the  first  of  her  race  to  a'ttain  that  distinction  in  Phila- 
delphia. At  somebodv's  suggestion  a  pretty  httle  school- 
house  was  htted  up  in  the  heart  of  the  negro  district,  and  this 
young  woman  was  put  in  charge.  The  new  school  was  not 
specially  designated  as  a  colored  school,  but  its  situation  made 
it  such.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that  soon  another  school  of 
similar  character  with  a  negro  principal  and  negp'o  assistants 
was  established.  Both  thebe  schools  have  been  running  very 
successfully  and  it  is  designed  to  start  several  others  in  the 
near  future. 

Want  Elective  School  Board. 

Camden,  N.  J. — This  suburb  of  Philadelphia  is  thoroly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  New  Jersey  plan  of  giving  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  the  power  of  appointing  the  school  board.  Several 
conferences  nave  been  held  by  well  known  citizens,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  matter  before  the  state  legislature. 

The  present  commission    of   public    instruction  is    com- 

f)osed  of  members  appointed  by  Mayer  Hatch.  During  the 
ate  unpleasantness  wnich  resilted  in  the  forced  resignation  of 
Mr.  Scheibnertrom  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  is  de- 
veloped at  almost  every  turn  that  the  mayor  was  the  control- 
in^  power. 

It  is  against  this  one  man^s  power  that  the  citizens  are  now 
protesting.  The  movement  for  as  elective  school  board  is 
supported  bv  a  number  •f  political  clubs,  by  the  city  council 
and  by  the  Republican  city  committee.  Meantime  there  are 
in  Camden  a  few  observers  who  note  that  this  same  one  man's 
system  is  working  admirably  in  Trenton  and  Paterson. 

"'  Alcohol  as  a  Food." 

MiDDLETOWN,  Ct. — For  Prof.  Atwater's  last  lecture  before 
his  class  in  chemistry  upon  '*  Alcohol  as  a  Food,"  no  reporters 
were  admitted  and  the  class  was  specially  requested  not  to 
show  their  notes  to  anybody  connected  with  the  press.  Prof. 
Atwater  is  annoyed  at  the  publicity  given  by  the  newspapers  to 
his  investigations  and  claims  that  his  experiments  are  nothing 
new  or  startling  but  that  they  have  grown  naturally  out  of  his 
work  as  a  chemist.  He  wants,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  a  rejH 
utation  for  sensationalism.  He  is  simply  a  candid  investi- 
gator. 

Roman  Catholics  at  Harvard. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  recent  action  of  Harvard  univer- 
sily  in  refusing  to  admit  graduates  of  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  to  the  Harvard  law  school  has  caused  much 
hard  feeling.  Georgetown  university  was  the  only  Catholic 
institution  to  which  an  exception  was  made.  It  is  tne  conten- 
tion of  the  committee  in  the  law  school  that  Boston  college. 
Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  and  the  others  do  not  maintain  a  stand- 
ard sufficiently  high  to  entitle  them  to  be  put  into  the  same 
class  with  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  Syracuse.  By^the  Catbo* 
lie  authorities,  however,  it  is  maintained  that,  while  their  insti- 
tutions pay  less  attention  than  some  others  to  science,  they  are 
far  ahead  of  Harvard  itself  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  classics 
and  mathematics— the  very  subjects  that  a  law  student  should 
be  thoroly  grounded  in. 

Salaries  Increased. 

SoMERViLLE,  MASS. — The  Somerville  school  board  has  voted 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  The  increase  is  for  fifty  dollars  a  year,  be- 
ginning with  next  September.  The  new  schedule  will  then 
stand  as  follows :  First  assistants,  $725 ;  second  assistants, 
I650;  principals  of  four-room  buildings,  $725;  principals  of  six- 
room  buildings,  I775 ;  sewing  teachers,  I650. 
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Hay  and  Log  School  Buildinss. 

Lincoln,  NEB.—SUte  Supt.  Jackson  has  completed  a  re- 
port showily  the  condition  of  the  Nebraska  schools  for  the 
year  1899.  The  resources  for  the  year  amounted  to  $4,488,6^3.- 
60,  which  was  evenly  balanced  by  the  expenditures.  The  lar- 
gest item  of  expense  was  the  salary  list,  there  being  co^ider- 


Memorial  Tower  and  Gateway  was  laid.  Gen.  Nelson  A 
Miles  officiated  and  delivered  an  address.  The  trustees  at- 
tended in  a  body  and  all  the  officials  and  faculty  were  present. 
The  dedicatioil  of  the  new  building  of  the  department  of  law 
will  take  place  on  Washington's  Birthday.  There  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  Provost  Harrison,  Samuel  Dickson,  chairmati  of  the 
law  committee ;  William  Draper  Lewis,  dean  ot  the  law  fac- 
ulty, and  James  Barr  Ames,  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  Har- 
vard university. 


State  Supt.  W.  R.  Jackson,  of  Nebraska. 

able  increase  on  account  of  additions  to  the  teaching  force  and 
in  some  communities  raising  of  salaries.  The  report  shows 
that  there  are  6,710  school  houses  in  the  state,  which  number 
includes  141  log  structures,  one  of  baled  hay,  and  one  of  steel. 
The  total  school  attendance  was  372,764. 

Chicago  Building  Fund  Cut. 

A  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  sustains  theldeci- 
sion  of  Judge  Tuley  in  the  board  of  education  case.  It  has  the 
efiect  of  striking  from  the  estimates  of  the  board  1625,000 
which  was  to  have  been  included  in  the  building  fund.  As 
contracts  have  in  many  cases  been  let  out,  that  means  the 
shortage  in  the  building  fund  will  have  to  be  made  up  for  from 
the  maintenance  fund.  This  in  turn  means  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  more  to  pay  salaries.  The  schbol  board  will  there- 
fore be  brought  with  the  alternative  that  it  had  hoped  to  avoid : 
either  it  must  cut  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  at  the  rate  say, 
.  of  five  per  cent,  for  those  receiving  less  than  |i,ooo,  and  ten 
per  cent,  for  those  receiving  more  tnan  $2,000,  or  it  must  close 
the  high  schools,  and  lop  off  German,  drawing  etc.,  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Chances  in  Manila. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  students  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mercial school,  Oscar  F.  Williams,  late  United  States  consul 
at  Manila,  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  opportunities  for 
fame  and  fortune  in  the  Philippines.  In  general,  he  says,  that 
they  are  nil,  American  young  men  had  better  stay  at  home. 
The  Orient  fairly  swarms  with  educated  Europeans — Germans 
and  Belgians  especially— who  have  been  tramed  t«  meet  the 
conditions  of  Eastern  trade.  The  German  clerk  will  work 
for  less  money  than  the  American  of  like  ability.  Only  when 
we  have  ;«ung  men  versed  in  all  the  principles  of  commerce 
can  we  hope  to  compete  on  a  fair  footmg  in  the  Orient. 

Fight  for  a  Narrow  Curriculum  in  Washington. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Several  associations  of  business  men 
and  tradesmen  of  this  city  have  united  in  an  attack  upon  the 
public  school  curriculum  as  established  by  SuptW.  B.Powell. 
Working  thru  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  they  have  brought 
'into  the  U.  S.  senate  a  resolution  calling  for  inquiry  into  the 
extent  to  which  thoro  instruction  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  has  been  susperceded  by  **  so-called  higher  branches 
of  education.''  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
hostility  to  Mr.  Powell's  course  of  study.  It  began  this  fall  to 
taJcc  definite  shape  when  the  announcenent  came  that  arith- 
metic had  been  dropped  from  the  work  of  the  eighth  year. 
The  business  men  hold  the  further  grievance  that  spelling  is 
not  taufi;ht;  that  grammar  has  given  way  to  a  system  of  rhetoric 
which  the  teachers  themselves  do  n«t  understand;  that  geog- 
raphy is  taught  only  incidentallv,  in  connection  with  the  history; 
that  the  time  sa/ed  by  the  neglect  of  these  studies  is  put  upon 
the  fine  arts,  music,  and  other  decorative  branches. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Powell,  who  always  has  the 
courage  <if  his  convictions,  will  have  something  to  say  in  reply 
to  sucn  criticism. 

Gala  Month  foe  University. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  celebrating^  this 
month  particularly.    On   February  13  the  cornerstone  of  the 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere, 

Haddenfield,  N.  J.— a  senous  student  conflict  has  taken 
place  between  the  American  and  the  Cuban  students  of  St. 
John's  Military  academy.  One  of  the  Cubans  accused  an 
American  of  having  taken  some  money  from  his  poclcet.  The 
two  l)oys  quarreled,  and  the  quarrel  quickly  spread  to  the  whole 
student  body.  A  fight  ensued  in  which  the  American  boys 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  upper  band  when  the  Cubans  sud- 
denly drew  knives  and  charged.  The  Americans,  seeing  that 
afiEairs  were  becoming  serious,  turned  and  fled.  Good  feeling 
has  not  yet  been  restored. 

We  have  received  the  advance  announcement  of  the  MartHas 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  which  shows  a  very  strong  corps 
of  instruc  ors.  Prof.  Griggs  is  to  be  there  thru  the  five  weeks 
and  gives  two  full  courses  of  lectures.  The  season  will  open 
July  10.  The  larger  circular  can  be  had  free  by  applying  to 
Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Stevens  Poi.xt,  Wis.— Dr.  F.  K.  Sechrist,  whose  resignation 
from  his  position  in  the  state  normal  school  at  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  was  announced  in  The  School  Journal  a  short  time 
ago,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  literature  and  pedagogy  in 
the  state  normal  school  at  Stevens  Point 

York,  Pa.— The  board  of  school  control  cannot  decide 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's  ofler 
of  $50,000  to  provide  a  new  piiolic  library  building  in  case  the 
city  of  York  will  pay  15,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library.  The  library  is  at  present  supported  from  the 
school  funds,  but  does  not  cost  any  tiling  like  l5,coo.  The  board 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  drift  of  public 
opinion.  Several  of  the  York  newspapers  oppose  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  gift. 

Spokane,  Wash.— On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox in  the  neighborhood,  Supt.  Saylor  has*  sent  out  a  report 
calling  for  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  If 
a  child  shows  symptoms  of  any  sort  of  illness  he  is  to  be  sent 
home  immediately  and  the  scnool-room  in  which  he  sat  is  to 
be  disinfected.  Several  teachers  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  disease  are  temporarily  retired. 

Champaign,  III.— Prof.  Stratton  D.  Brooks'of  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  announces  the 
following  course  for  seniors,  to  be  given  during  the  second 
term  of  tne  present  academic  year : 

High  school  theory  and  practice— A  critical  study  of  high 
school  courses,  together  with  the  method  of  presentation  of  va- 
rious subjects  ;  a  consideration  of  the  conditioni  of  secondary 
education  in  Illinois  ;  detail  of  high-school  work  ;  lectures,  ob- 
servation work  and  conferences. 

Frostburg,  Md. — The  Maryland  legislature  has  voted  the 
sum  of  $10,000  towards  completing  and  equipping  the  Frost- 
burg normal  school. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Pres.  Daniel  C.Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  will  leave  early  in  the  spring  for  an  extended  tour 
thru  Europe,  under  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  trustees,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  head  of  the  university. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Dr.  Richard  Jesse,  presidentof  the  University 
of  Missouri,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Institute  Alumni  Association 
spoke  of  recent  developments  at  the  state  university.  As  a  direct 
suit  of  the  abolition  of  tuition  fees,  a  year  ago,  the  attendance 
has  increased  largely.  At  pr^ent  none  of  the  students  pay  ior 
tuition,  except  those  in  the  medical  department.  This  last  will 
be  put  upon  the  free  list  next  fall. 

Springfield,  Mo.— Ben  Absher.  a  school  boy  of  eighteen, 
shot  and  killed,  on  Feb.  7,  David  Atkinson,  twenty-two  years 
old.    A  standing  family  feud  was  the  cause. 

Alvah  J.  Emery,  principal  ot  the  Fayette  consolidated  school, 
Bustleton,  Pa.,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Philadelphia  school 
board,  to  succeed  the  late  W.  Henry  Parker  as  principal  of 
the  Ringgold  school.  Mr.  Emery  is  a  graduate  of  the  West 
Chester  state  normal  school  and  has  been  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  f«r  eleven  years. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Need  of  a  greater  income  to  meet  the 
running  expenses  of  Harvard  college  has  led  to  a  discussion 
of  the  proposition  to  raise  the  annual  dues  of  the  college  from 
I150  to  I200.  If  the  tuition  of  I3000  students  were  raised  to 
|3oe  each,  there  would  result  an  additional  income  of  1150,000 
a  year,  equivalent  to  an  increased  endowment  of  15,000,000  at 
current  rates  of  interest. 

New  Haven,  Ct.— Yale  university  has  come  into  possession 
of  the  valuable  musical  collections  of  Mr.  Morris  Steinert,  of 
New  York,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  university  .se- 
cure funds  for  properly  housing  them.   The  collection  consists 
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of  manuscripts,  old  musical  instruments,  etc.,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States. 

Medford,  Mass — The  Tufts  and  Lincoln  schools  in  Med- 
ford  will  reopen  on  February  i?.    Owipg  to  the  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  tbt     ' 
poses  of  disinfection. 


bey  have  been  closed  for  pur- 


Jackson,  Miss.— The  state  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  car- 
rying an  appropriation  of  f4c,ooo  for  the  establishment  oi  a 
textile  school  in  connection  with  the  state  agricultural  college 
at  Starkviile.  No  votes  were  cast  against  this  appropriation. 
The  whole  state  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  indus- 
trial education. 

HuNTSViLLE,  Utah.— Education  is  at  a  standstill  in  this 
town  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  school  board  to  agree  to 
an  appropriation.  The  schools  are  closed  and  the  citizens  are 
circulating  a  petition  asking  the  state  superintendent  to  dis- 
solve the  school  board. 


New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

Educational  Council. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  in  Law  Room 
No.  I,  University  building,  Washington  square.  New  York, 
Feb.  17.  at  10.30  a.  m.    There  will  be  two  subjects  for  discus- 
sion as  follows : 

1.  Daily  School  Sanitation— opened  by  Supt.  S.  Irving 
Gorton,  Sing  Sing,  and  Prin  C.  E.  Morse,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

2.  What  coastituces  good  conduct  in  school.  Should  con- 
duct be  marked  on  repot  t  cards?— opened  by  Supt.S.  R.  Shear, 
White  Plains;  Supt.  O.  L.  Burdick,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
Supt.  S.  J.  Shearer,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

No  Delay  in  January  Salaries. 

Controller  Coler  has  said  that  there  will  be  no  delay  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  to  apportion  school  moneys  for  1900. 
Charges  against  the  general  school  fund  will  be  recognized 
even  tho  the  fund  has  not  yet  been  divided  proportionately 
among  the  boroughs. 

Teachers'  Organizatioiia  to  Combine. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  unite  all  the  associations  of 
teachers  in  New  York  city  into  one  educational  union.  These 
societies  are  now  very  numerous.  In  Manhattan  there  are  the 
Teachers*  Association,  the  Grammar  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Male  Principals'  Association,  the  Male  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Associa^on  of  Primary  Principals,  the  Primary 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  the 
Teachers'  Building  and  Loan  Association,  the  Teachers'  Co- 
operative Building  and  Loan  Association,  the  Emile,  and  the 
New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Public  Schools  Janitors'  Association,  with  a  large  member- 
ship, and  the  Public  School  Engineers'  Association. 

In  Brooklyn  there  are  almostas  many,  namely :  the  Teach- 
ers' Association,  the  Principals'  Association,  the  Class  Teach- 
ers*  Association,  the  Heacls  of  Department  Association,  the 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Branch  Principal>' 
Association. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a  central  organization  to  which  the  vari- 
ous associations  will  send  delegates.  It  is  believed  that  the 
new  league  will  be  exceedingly  useful. 

Dr.  Ettinger  is  Heard. 

The  subcommittee  from  the  legislature  which  is  to  hold 
hearings  in  New  York,  began  its  work  on  Feb.  10.  At  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  a  number  of  representatives  of  New  York 
teachers' organizations  were  present, — among  others  the  follow- 
ing. Manhattan—  Dr.  WiUiam  L.  Ettinger,  president  Teach- 
ers' association  ;  Emil  L.  Newman,  vice-president  Male  Teach- 
ers' association;  Edwin  A  Daniels,  Magnus  Gross,  committee 
on  teachers'  interests;  Frank  Rollins,  Manhattan  high  school; 
Dr.  E.  R.  Birkins,  A.  F.  Fischlowitz,  W.  F.  Hudson,  Henry 
L.  Stephens  and  Melvin  Hix. 

Brooklyn —  Representatives  of  the  High  School  Teachers' 
association,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pettingill,  president;  H.  F.  Towle, 
vice-president;  Dr.  W.  B.  Gunnison,  Miss  Alice  Higgins, 
Miss  Romaine.  Miss  Merriam,  Miss  Barker,  Miss  Ellis,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Miss  Blanding  and  others;  S.  C.  Walmsley,  president 
Class  Teachers'  association. 

Queens— Supt.  E.  L.  Stevens,  A.  C.  Mitchell,  F.  H.  Swee- 
ney, M.  B.  Quinn,  H.  Delemain,  C.  J.  Jennings,  F.  K.  Mont- 
fert,  F.  H.  Meade  and  J.  F.  Quigley. 

Richmond— J.  J.  Driscoll.  president  Teachers*  association; 
T.  F.  Donavan  and  A.  Hall  Burdeck. 

The  first  speaker  for  the  teachers  was  Dr.  Ettinger,  who 
pleaded  for  the  Slater  bill,  which  is  identical  with  the  Aheam 
bill  in  the  senate.  This  measure  he  favored  because  by  put- 
ting into  force  the  September  .schedules  it  would  prevent 
a  reduction  during  ipoo.  It  also  gives  sixty  dollars  ad- 
ditional to  teachers  of  male  classes,  and  teachers  with  expe* 
rience  in  other  schools  are  to  be  given  recognition  for  this 
service  in  salary.  Next  to  the  Slater  bill  Dr.  Ettinger  ap- 
proves the  one  introduced  by  Senator  Fallows.  This  bill  is  a 
good  one  but  does  not  prevent  the  reduction  of  salaries  below 
the  September  figures  during  1900.  Most  of  the  teachers  would 
be  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it.  for  they  are.  above  all  things, 
anxious  that  the  present  muddle  be  straightened  out. 


At  the  Schoolmaatera'  Clnb. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Win8hip,of  Boston,  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Edth 
cation^  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  on  February 
10.  He  took  for  his  subject  '*  Is  Teaching  to  be  a  Profession  V^ 
In  enumerating  some  of  the  divisions  of  workers  he  had  occa- 
sion to  score  the  politicians  without  knowing  that  be  had  in 
his  audience  Mr.  Brennan,  of  Brooklyr,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  cities  and  Mr  Trainer,  of  Manhattan,  a  member 
of  the  same  committee.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  in  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  bearings.  Both  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  club  to  say  a 
few  words  and  protested  that,  tho  politicians,  their  only  anxiety 
was  to  discover  what  was  best  for  the  schools  and  the  teachers. 
They  were  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  of  public  school  No. 
30,  and  Assistant  Supt.  K.  D.  Farrell,  who  discussed  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  a  spirited  fashion. 

Broad  Culture  Needed. 

In  his  recent  talk  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  upon ''  Uni- 
versity Ideals,"  Pres.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  turning  out  men  of  broad  culture  rather 
than  close  specialists.  He  holds  that  our  universities  are 
now  suffering  from  the  presence  of  too  many  specialists  in 
their  teaching  force.  The  crving  need  is  for  men  who  are  at 
once  broad  and  deep.  All  college  graduates  ought  to  be  lead- 
ers in  public  sentiment.  The  public  school  system  was  estab- 
li.<«hed  primarily  to  make  men  capable  of  sell -gov  err  mert. 
Similarly  the  modern  university  must  aim  to  train  men  who  can 
govern  themselves  and,  when  need  arises,  their  fellows. 

Architectural  League  Exhibition. 

Teachers  who  make  occasional  excursions  with  their  classes 
might  do  well  to  go  to  the  present  exhibition  of  the  architect- 
ural League  at  215  West  57ih  Street.  There  is  no  charge  for 
admission — except  on  Mondays  and  Fridays — and  the  show  is 
full  of  instructive  things. 

Indeed  this  has  of  late  years  become  the  best  art  exhibition 
in  New  York.  The  artists  are  more  and  more  turning  their 
attention  to  decoration  and  design  ;  the  results  of  this  ten- 
dency are  shown  at  the  Archetictural  League.  Artist  and 
architect  now  work  hand  in  hand. 

The  decorative  studies  by  John  La  Farge,  Kenyon  Cox, 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Robert  Blum  and  others  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  the  vitality  and  virility  ot  American  art.  Then,  too.  the 
artist-artisan  work  in  iron,  wood,  leather,  and  textiles  is  well 
worth  studying. 

In  the  purely  architectural  section  are  to  be  found  the  prize 
drawings  ©f  tne  Phoebe  Hearst  competition  for  the  Univer- 
sity oi  California.  There  are  also  the  plans  for  the  new 
Horace  Mann  school,  and  for  several  other  educational  build- 
ings of  which  The  School  Journal  will  shortly  publish 
illustrations. 

In  the  same  building  is  the  admirable  exhibit  of  the  Black 
and  White  club.  In  this  are  collected  a  number  of  interest- 
ing drawing.s,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines. To  complete  the  artistic  feast  there  is,  upstairs  in 
the  members'  room  of  the  Art  Students'  League  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  and  sketches  by  the  late  A.  H.  Wyant. 

School  of  Pedagogy. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  schedule  of  the  public  lectures 
to  be  given  members  of  the  faculty,  in  March,  at  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  New  York  university.  These  lectujes  will  be 
held  on  successive  Monday  evenings,  at  8:15  o'clock,  in  the 
assembly  room  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  university  building, 
Washington  square.  The  program  has  been  arranged  as 
follows: — March  5,  "  Physical  and  Mental  Growth  of  Children 
between  the  Ages  of  Six  and  Twelve  Years,"  Prof.  Edward 
R.  Shaw;  March  12,  **  Education  as  a  Scientific  Pursuit,'' 
Prof.  Edward  Franklin  Buchner ;  March  19,  **A  Fundamental 
Principle  of  Mental  Development,"  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Judd; 
March  26,  "Ethics  as  determining  the  End  of  Education," 
Prof.  Samuel  Weir.  This  course  of  lectures  will  give  a  broad 
discussion  of  current  and  important  pedagoc:ical  questions, 
and  is  especially  designed  for  teachers  and  all  other  students 
of  education,  to  whom  a  coitlial  invitation  to  attend  is  ex- 
tended.   No  tickets  are  required  for  these  lectures. 

The  "students'  room,"  recently  decorated  and  furnished  thru 
the  gift  made  for  this  purpose  by  a  friend  of  the  university,  was 
formally  opened  and  presented  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy  Fri- 
day afternoon,  February  9.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  the  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Edwaird  C. 
Bodman,  chairman  of  the  visiting  committee.  It  was  re- 
sponded to  bv  Dean  Shaw  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  and  by 
Mr.  P.  P.  Coigrove,  of  Minnesota,  on  behalf  of  the  students. 
The  room  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson  river,  the 
lower  Palisades,  and  the  Orange  mountains  of  New  Jersey.  It 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  a  fraternal  welcome  to 
those  who  enter  the  department  in  the  future,  and  in  facilitat- 
ing the  further  growth  of  i\\t  esprit  de  corps  atnong  the  students 
of  the  school. 

The  public  lectures  to  be  given  in  March  at  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  will  be  held  on  successive  Monday  evenings  begin- 
ning March  5.  This  course  will  give  a  broad  discussion  of 
current  pedagogical  questions  and  is  especially  designed  for 
teachers  and  other  students  of  education.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired. 
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By  Frances  L.  Allison,  North  Carolina. 

This  drill  may  be  used  for  twelve  little  girls,  aged  from  six  to 
fourteen  years. 

The  sifters  should  be  the  old-fashioned  round  one  with  wooden 
rims,  the  smallest  size  made.  Or,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
cannot  be  had,  let  the  older  girls  (four  or  six)  have  sifters  of  a 
large  size . 

^ach  girl  may  have  on  the  dress  she  wishes  to  wear  on  that  day. 
[f  preferred,  light  blue  gingham  dresses  would  be  very  pretty. 
Each  girl  should  have  a  white  cooking  cap,  while  sleevelets,  and 
a  plainly  hemmed  white  apron. 

Order  of  Marching. 

Partners  enter  on  opposite  sides  of  stage  carrying 
sifters  in  right  hands.  March  along  back  to  center. 
Pair,  inarch  to  front  and  separate^  one  girl  going  to 
right,  the  next  to  left,  the  third  to  righ^  etc.  Turn 
square  comers  at  front,  again  at  back  comers  of  stage, 
march  along  back  to  center  and  join  partners.  March  to 
front  again  as  before,  then  to  center  of  back.  Join 
partners,  march  to  front,  separate  and  form  two  rings. 
Wind.  Unwind.  Meet  again  at  center  of  back.  First 
couple  move  to  the  front  two  steps  and  form  arch  by  fac- 
ing and  putting  up  sifters.  Second  couple  pass  under 
arch  made  and  stand  next  to  first  couple,  putting  up 
Bifters  also  to  form  arch.  Other  conples  follow  suit. 
When  last  couple  to  pass  thru  has  marched  to  position, 
the  first  take  down  sifters  and  march  thru  archway  to 
front  of  stage,  second  couple  following,  and  so  on.  Form 
arch  twice.  When  the  arch  has  been  formed  the  second 
time  and  |;he  last  couple  has  taken  position  at  the  end  of 
the  line  and  at  the  front  of  stage,  have  two  chords 
struck  on  the  piano.  At  the  first  chord  sifters  drop 
down  to  sides,  at  second,  face  to  front. 

First  little  pair  of  girls  (smallest  girls  should  be  at  the 
front)  sing,  one  the  question  and  the  other  the  answer  of 
the  first  song  given  below,  after  which  they  march  to  op- 
posite corners  of  the  stage  and  take  position  near  the 
front  ready  for  drill.  Second  couple  sing  second  verse 
and  march  to  front,  completing  first  row.  Third  couple 
sing  third  verse  and  march  to  opposite  sidefr  of  stage, 
taking  position  directly  behind  first  couple  who  sang. 
Other  couple«i  sing  and  fill  in  the  rows  until  all  are  in 
position  for  drill. 

Song.— Can  You  Make  a  Loap  op  Bread  ? 

(Tune,  BiUy  Boy,) 
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Can     you  make    a       loaf     of    bread,         Lit  -  tie 
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maid, 


lit  -  tie       maid?         Can     yon    make    a 
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I       can    make    a        loaf     of     bread, 


Just     the 
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way     my    teach  -  er      said, 
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tie     maid  -  en. 


Will  vou  tell  me  how  it's  done 
Little  maid,  little  maid  ? 
Will  you  tell  me  how  it's  done, 

Little  maiden  ? 
Yes,  ril  tell  yon  how  it's  done, 
And  I  think  it's  lots  of  fan, 
If  I  am  but  a  very  little  maiden. 

Tell  me  where  you  learned  this 
rale, 
Little  maid,  little  maid, 
Tell  me  where  yoa  learned  this 
rule, 
Little  maiden. 
Why,  my  dear,  I  learned  the  rale 
At  the  dear  old  cooking  school, 
Tho  yoa  see  Fm  a  very  little 
maiden. 

May  we  leara  to  do  this  too, 

Little  maid,  little  maid  ? 

May  we  learn  to  do  this  too, 

Little  maiden. 
Yes,  of  coarse,  yoa  may  learn 
too, 
Come  with  as,  why  shouldn't 
you  ? 
To  oar  school  where  they  teach 
each  little  maiden. 

Chord  —  6th  couple  (two 
largest  girls  in  the  center  of 
back  row)  at  chord,  turnback 
to  back  then  march  to  sides 
of  stage,  along  outside  of  rows,  turn  square  comers  at 
front  and  march  to  position  in  the  center  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  first  row  of  girls. 

First  girl  recites : — 

I'm  heartily  tired  of  cooking, 

And  trying  so  many  to  please ; 
I  wish  we  could  breakfast  on'berries, 

And  dine  on  the  fruit  of  the  trees. 
How  nice  if  we  lived  like  the  squirrels, 

That  gather  in  autumn  their  store, 
That  hide  when  the  snowflakee  are  falling. 

And  sleep  till  the  winter  is  o'er. 

I  think  of  the  pretty  canaries 

That  sing  in  their  cages  all  day. 
While  I  am  so  constantly  busy, 

Tve  scarcely  a  moment  to  play 
I'm  tired  of  lighting  the  fire. 

And  making  the  coffee  and  tea. 
Of  peeling  and  washing  potatoes — 

It  never  was  pleasant  for  me. 

Fm  tired  of  roasting  and  boiling, 

And  frying  and  baking  the  meat. 
Of  making  the  biscuits  too  heavy, 

And  making  the  paddings  too  sweet. 

Second  girl   (interrupts  in  a  surprised,  indignant  tone) 
saying. 

Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you  saying  ? 

To  murmur  like  that  is  a  sin  ! 
You  had  better  a  new  leaf  turn  over. 

And  on  a  new  page  begin. 

Just  try  to  remember  the  lessons. 

You  learned  at  the  dear  cooking  school. 
For  Everything  there  that  they  taught  you, 

They  always*  give  yoa  a  rule ; 
And  if  their  directions  you  follow. 

Your  cooking  will  then  be  complete, 
Your  biscuits  will  not  be  too  heavy, 

Your  padding  will  not  be  too  sweet. 

First  girl  says : 

*'  Thank  you.    That  is  good  advice.  I  believe  I  will  take 
it."    Then  they  march  back  to  positions  in  back  row. 

DrilL 

Salutation — Right  foot  forward  in  front  of  left;  raise 
sifters  to  erect  position  on  left  shoulder  by  right  hand. 
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As  the  sifter  is  being  raised  to  the  left  shoulder,  raise 
the  left  hand  and  strike  sifter  three,  times,  dropping  left 
hand  down  t*  side  again.  Position  (both  hands  down  at 
sides). 

EiqiedaHon. — Raise  sifter  slowly  with  right  hand  to  a 
position  just  above  the  eyes.  While  raising  sifter,  bend 
the  body  slightly  forward,  left  hand  down  at  side.    Body 
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We're  a  class  of  cooking  girls,    Learning  to  make  bread ; 
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WeMi  fol  -  low   all  the  rules,  And  do    as  teach-er   said ; 
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Her-ri  -  ly    our  vol.-ces  ring,     Mak-lng  splr-its  gay; 
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What     fun      it 


to       work  and    sing,    A 
Chorus. 
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cook-ing  song  to  -  day. 
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Sift-ing  flour,    sift-ing  flour. 
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Sift     with     all     our    might,         Oh,     how    nice 
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to   have    the    flour    ex  -  act  -  ly     right, 
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Sift-ing  flour,  sift-ing  flour, .  Sift  with  all    our  might; 
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Oh,  how  nice  it     is     to  have  the  flour  ex  -  act  -  ly  ri^ht. 


should  be  turned  to  the  right,  and  right 
foot  in  advance  of  the  left. 

AlertneBi.—RB,iae  sifter  slowly  to  posi- 
tion back  of  right  ear  with  the  right 
hand,  head  turned  toward  the  left  Left 
hand  down  at  side.  Attitude  that  of 
some  one  listening.    Position. 

Class  sing : 

Cooking  Song.  *  (See  music  on  1st  coL) 
At  night  we  set  the  sponge, 

Take  water,  salt,  and  floor. 
And  stir  in  with  them  yeast — 

Be  sore  it  is  not  sour. 
Then  mix  and  knead  it  well, 

And  when  you've  got  it  right 
Then  place  it  near  the  fire, 
So  that  it  may  grow  light. 
Chorus: 

We'll  rise  at  break  of  day. 

When  sponge  has  fl;rown  quite  light. 
And  knead  and  knead  it  well. 

Until  we  have  it  right. 
Next  mold  when  raised  again. 
In  the  pan  it  then  must  go. 
One  parting  touch  we  add, 
At  last  we  leave  it  so ! 
Cltorus: 

Triumph. — Both  arms  held  high  above 
head,  sifter  in  right  hand,  left  hand 
closed  in  a  fist  as  tho  about  to  strike, 
body  bent  slightly  backward. 
Clanh, — Strike  four  time^  the  wooden  rim  of  the  sifter 
with  closed  fist. 

Gosrip. — Girls  in  two  inside  rows  move  two  steps 
toward  girls  on  outside  rows  (sides,  of  course).  Raise 
sifters  with  right  hand  to  right  side  of  f acf ,  face  each 
other,  motioning  lips  as  tho  gossiping.  Heads  near  to- 
gether.   Position. 

An{ier. — Girls  in  two  middle  rows  again  move  nearer 
girls  on  outside  rows.  Stamp  right  foot,  raise  sifter  with 
right  hand  and  shake  at  each  other.  Then  turn  back  to 
hwck.    Position. 

Sorrow. — Girls  on  outside  rows  move  pne  step  nearer 
girls  in  the  two  middle  rows.  Kneel  on  left  knee,  cross 
arms  over  sifter  and  bend  head  over  sifter  as  tho  deeply 
sorry. 

ForffivenesB. — Gu*l8  standing  show  signs  of  relenting  in 
face,  bend  bodies  forward  place  right  hand  on  head  of 
kneeling  ones.  Pleasing  smiles  and  looks  of  recognition 
pass  between  them.    Those  kneeling  rise. 

Friends. — Slip  arms  around  each  other^s  waists,  with 

happy  looks  on  faces.  (Count  four.)  Step  back  to  position. 

Weary. — Right  elbow  supported  by  left  hand,  head 

leaning  to  right  and  resting  on  sifter  which  is  held  in 

right  hand.    Eyes  closed. 

Red.—Rie:ht  foot  forward,  knee  slightly  bent,  sifter 
pressed  against  breast  with  both  arms  crossed  over  it. 
Head  bent  forward,  eyes  closed. 
Atoake. — At  tap  of  bell  all  unclose  eyes. 
Goodrbye. — Right  foot  forward,  knee  slightly  bent ;  rise 
slowly  on  tip-toe.  While  raising  body  raise  at  same  time 
right  hand,  placing  finger  tips  on  lips  (sifter  for  this 
figure  should  be  held  in  left  hand) .  After  placing  fingers 
on  lips  then  give  a  graceful  wave  with  right  hand  to 
audience  (counting  all  the  while)  and  bring  hands  back 
to  position  at  sides. 

Rnal  March. 

At  chord,  leader  of  single  file  leads  off,  partners  failing 
into  line  one  behind  the  other  as  usual.  Form  a  circle, 
each  girl  extends  sifter  with  right  hand,  and  girl  in  front 
takes  hold  of  sifter  with  left  hand.  Wind.  Unwind. 
March  off  stage. 

Suggestions. 

A  few  suggestions  that  may  be  of  help  to  teachers  wish- 
ing to  use  this  drill  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue. 

"  Never  quit  certainty  for  hope."    Never  take  a  medicine  of  doabtfnl 
value  instead  of  Hood's  Sarsttparilla  which  is  sore  to  do  you  irocd. 
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Moral  Training  in  Our  Schools. 

By  State  Suft.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  New  York. 

Our  educational  history  shows  that  a  great  change  has 
been  made  in  the  agencies  for  the  education  of  youth 
since  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  This  has  not  been 
entirely  in  kind  but  in  degree,  a  change  that  in  many 
ways  is  startling  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  educational 
problems,  and  which  has  thrown  heavy  burdens  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  our  schools.  Formerly  we  relied  chiefly 
upon  the  home  and  the  church  to  train  our  youth  along 
ethical  and  moral  lines,  the  recognized  province  of  the 
schools  being  to  give  intellectual  training  and,  incidentally, 
to  supplement  what  was  done  by  the  other  two  agencies 
rather  than  to  undertake  the  initiative,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  continual  transition  in  progress,  by  which  the 
'  former  functions  of  home  and  church  as  related  to  moral 
t  and  ethical  training  have  more  and  more  devolved  upon 
\  the  schools.  However  much  such  a  condition  is  to  be 
regretted,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  and,  if  our  schools 
remain  true  to  their  traditions,  must  neither  be  ignored 
nor  slighted.  Instead,  we  must  with  renewed  vigor  and 
greater  acumen  prepare  to  meet  the  demand  which  the 
public  makes  of  them  and  shape  our  actions  to  the  grow- 
ing necessity  of  public  school  training  along  lines, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  ethical. 

That  our  schools  have  so  far  responded  nobly  to  the 
demand  I  know,  and  that  their  work  in  the  last  two  fields 
has  been  of  greatest  value  may  not  be  disputed  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  present  conditions.  That  they  will 
continue  to  improve  their  work  along  these  lines  is  un- 
doubted, and  our  duty  to-day  is  to  consider  briefly  how 
the  most  satisfactory  and  helpful  results  along  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  ethical  lines  may  be  obtained  ¥dth  the 
force  and  resources  at  our  command. 
/  The  question  of  moral  training  admits  of  but  one  an- 
(  swer  as  to  its  desirability  or  its  necessity.  The  truth 
18  forced  home  upon  us  that  intellectual  training,  unless 
balanced  by  good  morals,  is  likely  to  become  a  danger  to 
society  and  to  our  institutions.  True  morality  is  founded 
upon  religious  teaching,  and  the  task  of  giving  moral 
training  in  the  schools  without  running  counter  to  sec- 
tarian prejudices  is  both  delicate  and  difficult.  Yet 
even  here  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  conscientious 
and  intelligent  teachers,  and  the  ever  growing  intelligence 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  teaching  force  may  be  relied 
upon  to  inculcate  good  morals  in  our  youth  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  No  branch  of 
the  work,  however,  requires  more  tact  and  skill,  more 
nicely  balanced  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal 
prejudice.  Too  often  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
earnestness  not  balanced  by'reason  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  others  has  done  incalculable  and  8d- 
most  irremediable  harm  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  do  good. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  strongest  moral  instruction 
is  incidental  to  the  personal  life  and  character  of  a  good 
teacher  ;  that  our  pupils  during  the  period  of  elementary 
and  grammar  school  life  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
personal  influences,  and  quickly  respond  to  either  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  anyone  who  is  associated  with  them 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  or  any  other  superior  po- 
sition. But  the  work  of  to-day  calls  for  direct  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  that  incidentally  given  by  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  and  here  I  have  three  suggestions  that  I 
deem  pertinent : 

1.  That  suggestions  or  admonitions  to  pupils  regarding 
morality  idioiQd  emphasisse  positive  good,  instead  of  the 


negation  of  evil.  The  best  thought  of  modem  times 
tends  toward  positive  instruction,  and  less  and  less  in 
proportion  is  presented  from  newspaper  or  platform  or 
pulpit  the  eonsequenees  of  vice  or  immorality.  The  time 
of  ^don't''  and  ''you  must  not  do  this  and  that**  is 
steadily  giving  way  to  the  more  effective  admonition  ''do 
right ; "  has  given  way  to  the  belief  that  virtue  and  moral- 
ity are  not  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  slununing  tours 
or  any  other  method  of  acquaintance  with  vice  and  moral- 
ity, and  it  behooves  educators  to  keep  step  with  the 
world's  progress  in  a  matter  so  important. 

2.  That  true  morality  is  a  matter  of  practice  rather 
than  of  belief,  can  be  expected  so  far  as  the  individual 
has  been  trained  to  ready  discrimination  between  right 
and  wrong.  Iii  the  training  of  our  pupils  more  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  the  individual  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions and  to  depend  less  on  the  dictation  of  the  in- 
structor. The  former  practice  makes  him  strong  and 
self-reliant,  ever  alert  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  prompt 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  in  short,  develops 
conscience  and  makes  of  it  the  controlling  force  that 
compels  the  individual  to  a  life  that  is  charitable,  just,  and 
pure.  The  latter  makes  him  weak  and  vacillating,  wait- 
ing to  be  led  by  another,  and  dependent  upon  the  opin- 
ionn  of  others  as  to  what  his  proper  course  of  action 
should  be,— a  condition  that  leads  to  narrow  bigotry. 

8.  The  treatment  of  the  pupil  should  be  such  as  to  de- 
velop moral  courage,  the  lack  of  which  has  been  and  is 
so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  society  and  the  state, 
so  productive  of  procrastination  and  hypocrisy.  Without 
moral  courage  the  man  cannot  live  up  to  his  knowledge 
of  right,  and  grows  to  despise  himself.  No  work  the 
school  can  do  is  of  greater  value  to  the  pupil  than  the 
development  of  .the  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  stand  by 
the  right  without  flinching,  even  when  the  right  is  unpop- 
ular with  his  fellows,  a  spirit  which  as  it  grows  with  his 
life,  protects  him  from  influences  which  are  the  &ine  of 
so  many  men,  young  and  old,  in  all  the  phases  of  our 
varied  social  conditions.  Always,  in  educational  history, 
has  there  been  pronounced  recognition  of  the  school  that 
has  sent  out  from  its  portals  young  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter, positive  in  then*  convictions  and  pure  in  then*  lives. 

The  question  of  ethical  training  in  our  public  schools 
is  one  of  later  date  than  that  of  either  intellectual  or 
moral  training,  but  our  advancing  civilization  accompan- 
ied by  growing  culture  and  refinement  on  the  part  of  our 
people  demands  that  ethical  training  shall  enter  into  and 
be  made  a  component  part  of  our  school  work.  I  but 
voice  your  opinion  and  that  of  the  educational  world 
when  I  assert  the  necessity  of  early  training  having  for 
its  object  the  cultivation  of  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course, the  softening  of  the  asperities  incident  to  the 
unavoidable  friction  of  the  busy  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  development  of  those  finer  sensibilities  so  necessary 
to  the  higher  enjoyment  of  life,  either  as  an  individual  or 
as  a  member  of  society.  Just  how  this  ethical  training 
may  best  be  done,  thru  the  introduction  of  what  stud- 
ies, and  at  what  period  of  the  pupil's  activity,  is  still  a 
mooted  problem,  and  the  keenest  intellects  among  our 
educators  are  devoting  time  and  study  to  its  solution. 
While  I  am  content  to  await  their  decision  finally  and  to 
commend  to  you  a  careful  consideration  of  the  difficult 
questions  involved,  I  feel  safe. in  asserting  that  for  gram- 
mar school  pupils  nothing  has  done  more  to  secure  the 
results  we  are  striving  for  than  the  training  to  habits'of 
neatness,  order,  punctuality,  good  manners  and  correct 
personal  bearing. 
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educational  Thought  in  Current  periodicals. 


The  Transition  from  School  to  College* 

Mr.  L.  B.  ft.  Briggs,  dean  of  Harvard  university, 
contributes  to  the  March  Atlantie  Monthly  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  articles  that  has  appeared 
for  many  months.  The  circumstances  of  hiB  position 
make  him  an  experienced  observer  of  boys  and  young 
men,  and  enable  him  to  see  the  good  and  bad  effects  re- 
sultant upon  the  freedom  of  college  life  as  opposed  to 
the  protection  of  home  or  school.  He  certainly  writes 
with  earnest  feeling,  when  he  says  that  to  see  a  young 
man's  ideals  slipping  away  while  his  face  grows  coarser 
And  coarser  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  sights.  He  writes 
with  knowledge,  when  he  tells  of  the  dangers  from  with- 
in and  without  that  beset  the  boy  in  the  transition  from 
school  to  college— a  transition  very  often  coincident 
with  that  from  youth  to  manhood,  when  he  has  before 
him  a  mighty  struggle  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
conquer. 

"In  a  man's  life  there  must  be,"  says  the  writer,  "as 
everybody  knows,  a  perilous  time  of  going  out  into  the 
world ;  to  many  it  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a  college 
course ;  to  many — ^possibly  to  most  who  go  to  college  at 
all — it  has  already  come  at  school.  The  transition  from 
school  to  college  was  merely  the  continuation  in  a  larger 
world  of  what  they  had  begun  in  a  smaller. 

"  A  continuation  is  what  the  transition  ought  to  be : 
the  problem  is  how  to  make  it  a  continuation  of  the  right 
sort.  *Whzt  is  the  matter  with  your  college?'  says  a 
teacher  who  cares  beyond  all  else  for  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  his  pupils.  *I  keep  my  boys  for 
years ;  I  send  them  to  you  in  September,  and  by  Christ- 
mas hdf  of  them  have  degenerated.  They  have  lost 
punctuality ;  they  haVe  lost  application ;  they  have  no 
responsibility ;  and  some  of  them  are  gone  to  the  bad.' 
*  What  is  the  matter  with  your  school,'  the  college  retorts, 
'that  in  half  a  dozen  years  it  cannot  teach  a  boy  to  stand 
up  three  months?  College  is  the  world ;  fitting  for  col- 
lege is  fitting  for  life;  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
school?'  Cannot  a  school  which  closely  watches  its  boys 
while  their  characters  are  molding  teach  them  to  keep 
their  heads  level  and  their  hearts  true,  save  them  from 
the  wrongs  that  never  can  be  righted,  send  them  to  col- 
lege and  thru  college,  faulty  it  must  be,  but  at  least 
unstained? 

Advantage  of  Athletics. 

"  In  the  transition  from  school  to  college,  continuity 
of  the  best  influence,  mental  and  moral,  is  the  thing 
most  needful.  Oddly  enough,  the  only  continuity  worthy 
of  the  name  is  often  (in  its  outward  aspects)  neither 
mental  nor  moral,  but  athletic.  Palpably  bad  as  the 
management  of  college  athletics  has  been  and  is,  mis- 
leading as  the  predominance  of  athletics  in  an  institution 
of  leaming^  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  in  athletics 
lies  a  saving  power  and  that  for  many  a  boy  no  better 
bridge  of  the  gap  between  school  and  college  has  yet 
been  found  than  the  bridge  afforded  by  athletics.  Foolr 
ball  begins  with  or  before  the  college  year.  Training 
for  football  means  early  hours,  clean  life,  constant  occu- 
pation for  body  and  mind.  Breach  of  training  means 
ostracism.  That  this  game  tides  many  a  freshman  over 
a  great  danger,  by  keeping  him  healthily  occupied,  I 
have  come  firmly  to  believe.  It  supplies  what  Pres.  Eliot 
calls  'a  new  and  effective  motive  for  resisting  all  sins 
which  weaken  or  corrupt  the  body;'  it  appeals  to  ambi- 
tion and  to  self-restraint ;  it  gives  to  crude  youth  a  task 
in  which  crude  youth  can  attain  finish  and  skill,  can  feel 
the  power  that  comes  of  surmounting  tremendous  obsta- 
cles and  of  recognition  for  surmounting  them ;  moreover, 
like  war,  it  affords  an  outlet  for  the  reckless  courage  of 
young  manhood — the  same  reckless  courage  that  in  idle 
days  drives  young  men  headlong  into  vice. 

"Has  not  hard  study,  also,  a  saving  power?  Yes,  for 
some  boys ;  but  for  a  boy  full  of  animsJ  spirits,  and  not 


spurred  to  intellectual  effort  by  poverty,  the  pressure  is 
often  too  gentle,  the  reward  too  remote.  The  freshman 
meets,  in  a  large  modern  college,  a  new  theory  of  intel- 
lectual discipline.  As  Prof.  Peabody  has  beautifully 
expressed  it,  he  passes  'from  the  sense  of  study  as  an 
obligation  to  the  sense  of  study  as  an  opportunity.'  Too 
often  he  regards  study  as  an  inferior  opportunity ;  and 
having  an  option  between  study  and  loafing,  he  takes 
loafing. 

"'It  took  me  about  two  years  in  college  to  get  my 
bearings,'  said  an  earnest  man,  now  a  superintendent  of 
schools.  'I  didn't  loaf;  I  simply  didn't  know  how  to 
get  at  things.  In  those  days  there  was  nobody  to  go  to 
for  advice ;  and  I  had  never  read  anything — had  never 
been  inside  of  a  public  library.  I  didn't  know  where  or 
how  to  take  hold.'  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  longed 
to  take  hold ;  and  we  must  remember  that  many  of  our 
college  boys  do  not  at  first  care  whether  they  take  hold 
or  not.  It  is  only  in  football,  not  in  studv,  that  they 
have  learned  to  tackle,  and  to  tackle  low.  A  bolstered 
boy,'  says  a  wise  mother,  'is  an  unfortunate  man.'  Many 
of  these  boys  have  been  bolstered ;  many  are  mothers^ 
boys;  many  have  crammed  day  and  night  thru  the 
hot  season  to  get  into  college,  and,  once  in,  draw  a  long 
breath  and  lie  down. 

"  Whether  colleges  should  guard  their  students  more 
closely  than  they  do  is  an  open  question.  Of  what 
schools  should  do  I  can  say  little,  for  with  schools  I  have 
little  experience ;  but  this  I  know,  that  some  system  of 
gradually  increased  responsibility  is  best  in  theory  and 
has  proved  good  in  practice. 

"The  system  must  be  met  half-way  by  the  system  of 
friendly  supervision  at  college — supervision  in  which  the 
older  undergraduates  are  quite  as  important  as  the  fac- 
ulty. The  true  state  of  nrind,  whether  for  professor  or 
for  student,  was  expressed  by  a  college  teacher  long  ago. 
'I  hold  it,'  he  said,  a  part  of  my  business  to  do  what  I 
can  for  any  wight  that  comes  to  this  place.'  When  aD 
students  of  all  colleges,  and  all  boys  of  all  schools,  believe, 
and  have  the  right  to  believe,  that  their  teachers  are 
their  friends ;  when  the  educated  public  recognizes  the 
truth  that  school  and  college  should  help  each  other  in 
lifting  our  youth  to  the  high  ground  of  character — the 
school  never  forgetting  that  boys  are  to  be  men,  and  the 
college  never  forgetting  that  men  have  been  boys-j-we 
shall  come  to  the  ideal  of  education.  Toward  this  ideal 
we  are  moving,  slowly  but  steadfly.  When  we  reach  it, 
or  even  come  so  near  it  as  to  see  it  always,  we  shall 
cease  to  dread  the  transition  from  school  to  college." 


Improving  the  Country  Schools. 

The  problem  of  the  country  school  has  not  as  yet  been 
solved,  but  the  efforts  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  have  certainly  been  practical 
and  attended  with  good  success.  Assistant  County  Supt 
Charles  W.  Farr  gives  in  the  Februaiy  number  of  the 
Inland  EUucator  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  work 
done  in  Cook  county  for  the  improvement  of  its  rural 
schools.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  who 
declare  that  very  little  is  to  be  done  for  these  schools 
will  find  inspiration  and  suggestion  from  bis  description 
of  the  success  attained  and  the  plans  laid  out  for  coming 
months  in  northern  Illinois. 

"The  country  teachers  meet  in  one  section  at  the 
annual  institute  and  the  work  done  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  counti?  schools.  At 
the  last  institute  the|  topics  were,  'Songs  and  How'  to 
Sing  Them.*  'Elementary  Science,'  'History  and  Ijitmk 
ture,'  and  Arithmetic'  During  the  school  yeat  meet- 
ings are  held  each  month,  the  afternoon  sessitos  of 
which  are  given  up  to  the  country  teachers.  The'^ftit 
forty-five  minutes  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  songs  i^d 
how  to  sing  them.    Following  this  is  a  round  taUe  die- 
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cuBsion  led  by  the  county  superintendent  based  largely 
on  observation  in  school  visitation.  At  the  present  time 
much  attention  is  being  given  in  these  meetings  to  the 
matter  of  the  improvement  of  school  premises,  school- 
houses  and  school-room  decorations. 

^*  Once  a  year  country  district  meetings  are  held  by 
the  assistant  superintendents.  Eight  or  ten  teachers 
are  called  to  a  country  school.  The  teacher  where  the 
meeting  is  held  has  her  regular  program  in  the  forenoon. 
In  the  afternoon  there  is  a  general  discussion  based  on 
the  work  of  the  morning.  Each  teacher  takes  notes  on 
all  observations  and  conclusions,  that  she  may  have 
something  definite  to  stand  for  the  day's  work. 

.  Visitations. 

''Each  country  school  is  visited  annually  by  the  super- 
intendent and  as  frequently  as  practicable  by  his  assis- 
tants. A  record  of  each  visit  is  made,  setting  forth  the 
general  condition  of  the  school  and  the  suggestions  made 
to  the  teacher.  These  records*  are  filed  in  the  office  for 
future  reference.  The  matter  of  school  visitation  is 
made  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tt  is  here  that  the 
teacher  has  a  reasonable  right  to  expect  her  most  de- 
cided help  and  greatest  inspiration.  The  time  spent  in 
a  single  visit  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  school. 

*'The  directors  of  each  rural  school  were  visited  once 
last  year.  The  object  of  such  visiting  was  to  confer 
with  them  on  school  matters  in  general,  and  especi^Iy 
to  make  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the 
schools  conform  to  the  law.  A  great  improvement  has 
resulted  in  the  manner  of  transacting  business  and  keep- 
ing school  records. 

Reading  Matter. 

''The  office  has  been  able  to  loan  circulating  libraries 
and  supplementary  reading  books  to  such  an  extent  that 
very  few  if  any  districts  have  not  had  the.  advantage  of 
the  same  to  some  extent.  The  motive  in  doing  this  was 
to  develop  a  love  for  reading  and  arouse  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  libraries.  The  outcome  of  the  movement  is  en- 
couraging beyond  expectation.  Probably  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  doing  something  toward  ac- 
quiring libraries. 

"In  many  districts  the  directors  are  buying  the  books. 
Ikying  for  them  with  public  money  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools.  While  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  of  procuring  additional  reading  matter  it  is  the 
ideal  one.  The  library  books  are  read  in  the  farm  homes 
and  are  doing  much  to  compensate  for  the  limited  social 
relations  surrounding  coun^  life. 

"  A  good  quality  of  manila  paper  cut  into  three  sizes 
IB  famished  by  the  office  to  the  country  schools.  This 
is  used  for  seat  work  in  folding  and  cutting.  The  object 
in  so  doing  is  to  lead  school  authorities  to  see  the  value 
of  such  material  and  furnish  the  same. 

Entertainments. 

"The  latest  effort  made  by  the  superintendent's  office 
is  that  of  giving  stereopticon  entertainments.  While 
the  teachers  have  done  evenrthing  possible  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  superintendent  it  has  seemed  ad- 
▼iaable  to  meet  for  conference  in  a  more  direct  way  the 
directors  and  patrons.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
an  audience  with  farmers,  who  are  busy  people,  during 
the  day  time.  Their  willingness,  however,  to  congregate 
at  the  school-house  or  hall  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose 
of  entertainment  and  conference,  has  been  very  encour* 
aging. 

"The  entertainments  consist  of  music  and  of  a  talk 
illustrated  by  about  one  hundred  views.  The  music  is 
furnished  by  the  chOdren  of  the  township,  assisted  by  a 
male  quartet  of  country  teachers.  The  general  outline 
of  the  work  done  is  as  follows : — 

niinois,  Cook  county.  Outside  of  school-house. 

This  township.  Inside  of  school-house. 

School  district.  School  apparatus. 

The  farm — soil,  plants,  animals.  School  decoration. 

School  premises.  Results. 


"  This  outline  is  thrown  on  the  screen  and  discussed 
sufficiently  to  make  plain  the  plan  of  the  work.  With  a 
good  lantern  and  calcium  light  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
pictures,  printed  pages,  maps,  outlines,  and  portraits, 
eight  to  twelve  feet  square  can  be  made  on  the  screen. 
The  location  of  the  state  capital  and  Cook  county  is 
made  prominent  on  a  map  of  Illinois.  A  map  of  Cook 
county  shows  the  location  and  names  of  all  the  town- 
ships, also  the  location  of  schools,  country  and  graded. 
The  map  of  the  township  in  which  the  entertainment  is 
held  shows  the  school  district  boundaries  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school-houses  of  the  township,  lie  school 
district  is  divided  into  farms  and  the  following  outline 
is  put  on  the  screen  to  indicate  a  line  of  work  based'  on 
farm  life. 

THEFABM. 

Children  are  interested  in  the  farm. 

Know  its  hills,  streams,  plants,  animals. 

Talk  about  the  farm  and  draw  it. 

Four  things  are  necessary  in  raising  crops— iK>il,  moisture, 
heat,  work. 

The  farmer  can  not  to  any  great  extent  control  heat  or 
moisture  but  he  can  work  on  soil. 

This  chart  is  followed  by  a  number  of  pictures  of  farm 
houses  and  bams. 

THE  SOIL. 

Pebbles,  sand,  soil. 

Composition — rocks,  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
Kinds— sandy,  clayey,  peaty. 
Fertilization — Land  must  be  paid  back. 
Cultivation— -to  kill  weeds,  hold  moisture,  allow  roots  to 
grow. 

PLANTS. 

Talk  about  farm  products. 
Study  plants  found  on  the  farm. 
Com— stalk,  blade,  roots,  ear. 
Trees — what  do  they  give  us? 
Flowers — wild  and  cultivated. 
Leaves — make  collections. 
Vegetables — cabbage,  pumpkins,  etc. 
Make  little  flower  gardens. 
Plant  trees  in  the  school-house  yard. 

ANIMALS. 

Talk  about  farm  animals. 

Study  animals  found  on  the  farm. 

Tame  animals— dog,  horse,  cow.    What  do  they  do  for  us? 

Chickens — profit  in  raising  them. 

Care  of  all  farm  animals. 

Wild  animals — ^their  uses. 

Insects— useful,  injurious. 

Be  kind  to  all  aninials. 

''Pictures  of  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  hogs, 
sheep,  cats,  etc.,  indicate  how  the  study  of*  farm  animals 
may  be  made  attractive  and  valuable.  Eight  pictures  of 
cattle  are  used.  The  first  one  is  a  well-kept  dairy  bam. 
Five  of  them  show  different  breeds  of  cattle,  some  de- 
veloped for  dairy  purposes  others  for  beef.  One  shows 
the  three  families  of  cattle  kept  at  the  state  agricultural 
college.  The  last  one  is  a  splendid  picture  of  a  herd  of 
holstein  cows  grazing  in  a  beautiful  valley.  Primary 
reading  lessons  made  by  the  children  and  based  on  ani- 
mal life  are  put  on  the  screen. 

/'  Leaving  the  farm,  a  picture  of  an  ideal  school  prem- 
ises is  shown.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  their 
proper  care,  and  the  matter  of  trees  in  the  school-house 
yard  are  considered.  An  appeal  is  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  one  piece  of  property  in  which  aU  the 
people  of  the  district  have  a  common  interest.  Pictures 
of  ideal  school-houses  together  with  floor  plans  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  efllcient  economical  bufldings  and 
thoughtful  arrangement.  A  number  of  pictures  of  the 
interiors  of  coun^  school-houses  indicate  what  it  is  pos- 
siblp  for  an  energetic  teacher  to  accomplish,  even  under 
unfavorable  surroundings,  to  make  her  sehool-room  neat 
and  attractive,  by  the  use  of  inexpensive  artistic  pictures, 
rather  than  advertising  cards. 

"The  hope  is  that  the  influence  of  these  entertain- 
ments may  help  to  unite  in  a  more  decided  way  the  iQ« 
terests  of  the  farm,  the  home  and  the  school*" 
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University  Extension  in  Agriculture. 

ApropoM  of  the  article  by  Assistant  Siipt.  Farr  on  the 
work  being  done  for  the  rural  schools  of  Cook  county, 
IlL,  given  in  this  week's  School  Journal,  there  appears 
in  the  Februaiy  Forum  a  description  of  the  movement 
for  ^'university  extension  in  agriculture.''  It  would 
seem  that  teachers  of  rural  schools  should  be  in  close 
communication  with  this  work  aifS  should  have  a  promi- 
nent part  in  creating  and  enlivening  interest  in  the 
movement.  Mr.  A.  C.  True,  who  writ^  the  article,  says 
that  the  Uhited  States  department  of  agriculture,  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  the  matter 
in  charge. 

The  annual  output  of  publications  from  the  depart- 
ment has  reached  600  documents,  most  of  which  are 
given  to  all  applicants  who  show  that  they  will  be  in 
some  way  benefited  by  them.  Last  year  the  copies  sent 
out  aggregated  7,000,000,  not  including  the  Year-book 
with  its  edition  of  600,000. 

*'  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  organized," 
says  Mr.  iSrue,  ''with  few  exceptions,  in  connection  with 
universities  and  colleges.  There  are  now  fifty-six  of 
these  stations  in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  there  any  university  extension  work  which 
can  at  all  compare  with  that  which  is  carried  on  thru 
the  publications  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
the  experiment  stations.  In  variety  of  subjects  treated, 
in  the  wideness  and  magnitude  of  its  distribution  of  in- 
formation, and  in  the  substantial  backing  of  scientific 
investigation  and  general  accuracy  of  statement,  it  ex- 
ceeds by  far  any  university  extension  scheme  yet  devised. 

"  Under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  thousands  of  simple  co-operative  experiments  in 
which  farmers  take  part  are  now  annually  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  When  such  experiments 
are  wisely  planned  and  thoroughly  executed  they  often 
*give  results  of  considerable  vadue,  especi^y  as  showing 
how  the  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  may  be 
most  successfully  applied  to  farm  practice.  They  bring 
the  advantages  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  home  to  many  farmers  who  would  other- 
wise know  little  or  nothing  of  them.  They  convince 
many  doubting  farmers  that,  after  flU,  science  may  be 
able  to  teach  some  interesting  and  important  lessons 
which  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  agriculture. 

"  Farmers'  institutes  are  now  regularly  held  in  at  least 
thirty  states.  In  those  states  where  they  have  reached 
their  highest  development  then*  importance  as  educar 
tional  institutions  is  very  great.  Another  feature  of 
university  extension  in  agriculture  is  the  home  reading 
course  for  farmers.  A  very  interesting  movement  in 
this  direction  was  inaugurated  by  the  state  college  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1892.  A  reading  course  for  farmers 
was  prepared  on  the  plan  of  the  well-known  Chautauqua 
courses  in  other  subjects,  and  was  at  first  known  as 
'  The  Chautauqua  Course  of  Home  Reading  in  Agricul- 
ture.' Owing  to  the  success  attending  the  beginnings 
of  this  enterprise,  the  scheme  has  since  undergone  con- 
siderable development.  It  has  been  found  desirable  not 
merely  to  prescribe  certain  books  to  be  read,  but  to  send 
out  carefully  prepjared  lessons  with  questions  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  student.  The  courses  have  been  divided 
so  as  to  constitute  separate  courses  in  different  subjects, 
such  as  plant  production,  animal  husbandry,  dairying, 
horticulture,  and  home  economics.  In  the  present  year 
lessons  on  seventeen  different  subjects  are  offered.  Sev- 
eral thousand  students  have  been  enrolled  in  these 
courses. 

"The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  university  has 
also  made  a  great  success  of  home  reading  courses'for 
farmers.  The  plan  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  help  is 
especially  needed  by  the  farmer  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
read,  and  that  if  he  can  be  made  te  have  an  interest  in 
'simple,  short,  and  easily  digested '  lessons,  he  will  be 
veiT  likely  to  take  up  more  serious  reading  later. 

*  The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  university  has 


also  been  very  successful  in  the  promotion  of  another 
form  of  university  extension,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
very  great  benefit  to  the  common  schools  of  this  country. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  nature  study  into  the 
rural  schools*  The  work  has  been  organized  under  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  and  has  been  carried  on  partly  by  the  psg- 
ular  professors  and  instructers  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  partly  by  the  corps  of  station  oflScers.  This 
enterprise  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  one  of  the  fun- 
damental faults  in  our  agricultural  condition  is,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  instruct  children  in  matters 
which  will  awaken  an  intefrest  in  country  life,  and  that 
the  proper  place  to  correct  this  evil  is  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  officers  in  charge  of  this  work  visit  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  farmers'  meetings,  to  explain 
the  plan  of  instruction  and  help  along  the  work.  During 
the  past  year  instruction  of  this  nature  has  been  given 
to  some  25,000  teachers.  The  movement  has  become  so 
popular  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  officers  in  charge  of  it 
to  keep  up  with  the  den&nds  made  upon  them.  The 
leafiets  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  teachers  in  the  ci^ 
schools  as  well  as  those  in  country  schools.  Colleger  in 
other  states  are  taking  up  this  work ;  and  there  ia  a 
wide-Gpread  interest  in  it  among  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country." 


College  Fun. 

The  opinion  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  of  late 
that  in  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  and  other  desirable 
things  in  this  country,  wit  and  humor  seem  to  be  disap- 
pearing in  the  background.  A  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Literary  Di^  says  that  judging  from  the  current 
college  joumtds  the  breed  of  humorists  is  in  no  immedi- 
ate danger  of  dying  out  for  want  of  replenishing.  To 
prove  his  point  he  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  college 
wit  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  best :   - 

''She's  pretty  fast,"  said  Persius  as  he  viewed  the  prostrate 
form  of  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock. — Prinodon  Tiger. 

The  Principal:  "No.  you  can't  go.  You  know  very  well 
Miss  Jollier,  that  yon  are  forbidden  to  drive  with  yoimg  men 
unless  you  are  engaged  to  them." 

The  Girl :  "  Oh,  yes,  but  then  I  hopeHjo  be  before  we  get 
back."— iWrf. 

Mabd:  **  I  think  this  'Robespierre'  is  an  awful  play  ;  don*t 
you?" 

Her  Escort :  "  Yes ;  it  is  quite  unnlrving  and  TerryaWe."— 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  calls  out  the  following  jest 
from  the  Princeton  Tiger: 

"The  poor  old  Eimberley  miner  dug  his  pick  into  the  hard 
African  soil,  his  face  seamed  with  disappointment  and  hopeless- 
ness. His  dull  eyes  turned  toward  the  ground.  Suddenly,  there 
amid  the  rubble,  a  beam  of  light  met  his  glance.  He  dropped 
upon  his  knees  and  snatched  up — a  great  fifty-karat  diamond  ! 
The  tears  coursed  down  his  weather-beaten  cheeks.  '  This,'  he 
sobbed, '  this  is  certainly  hard  luek.' 

"  Afar  off  could  be  heard  Com  Paul  executing  a  pae  ieul  upon 
the  waistcoat  of  Tommy  Atkins." 

The  writer  of  the  article  suggests  that  perhaps  the 
most  unconsciously  humorous  thing  to  be  found  in  recent 
college  magazines  appears  a  paper  published  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  old  New  England  colleges  '^founded  for 
the  advancement  of  learning."  He  says :  **  The  titles  on 
the  several  pages  read  somewhat  thus :" 

First  page:  "The  Yale-Amherst  Football  Game;"  "Foot- 
ball Outlook  in College ; "  "The  B.  A  A.  Meet." 

Second  page :  "  Freshman  Gymnastics  ; "  "  Official  Notice  of 
Team  Work  for  1899-1900 ; "  "TricoUegiate  League  Meeting." 

Third  page:  " Skating-Rink  Project ;"" Meeting  of  the 
Glee,  Ban^'o,  and  Mandolin  Clubs  ; "  "The  Calif omia-Osrlyle 
Game  in  San  Francisco." 

Fourth  Page:  "The  Ninety-seven  Dinner;"  "The  Junior 
Promenade ; "  "  Alumni  Athletic  Committee  ; "  "  The  Cornell- 
Columbia  Football  Game ; "  "The  Accident  to  Our  Quarter- 
back." 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  humor  of  such  a  list  of  contents — ^to  some  earnest 
thinkers  it  may  appear  rather  pathetic  than  amusing. 
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Child  Study  in  France. 

The  French  have  contracted  the  child-study  habit  To 
all  appearances  they  have  it  badly.  In  the  Revue  Peda^ 
gogiqUii  for  Jan.  15,  appears  a  suggestive  article  upon  the 
figures  gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  interests  of  37,000 
children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  northern 
France.  The  investigation  was  carried  on  under  the 
directorship  of  M.  Pierre,  academy  inspector  of  the 
districts. 

The  questions  put  to  the  children  related  in  large 
measure  to  their  likes  and  dislikes^  such  as,  What  sub- 
ject do  you  like  best  ?  What  subject  least  ?  Do  you 
like  to  go  to  school  better  in  summer  or  in  winter  ?  Do 
you  read  library  books  ?  Do  you  smoke  ?  Have  you  a 
bank  account  ? 

A  few*figures  may  be  instructive.  It  is  M.  Pierre's 
opinion  that  the  children  were  on  the  whole  very  truth- 
ful in  their  answers.  To  the  inquiry.  Do  you  smoke  ? 
14^404,  or  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  examined  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  already  acquired  the  habit.  Prob- 
ably this  percentage  is  fully  up  to  that  of  American 
boys.  The  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  asked 
whether  their  parenta  punished  them  when  their  monthly 
marks  were  unusually  low.  Sixty-nine  per  cent,  con- 
fessed to  receiving  punishment  for  that  reason. 

The  preference  of  studies  shows  one  or  two  interesting 
results.  The  tastes  of  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to  run 
quite  similarly.  The  order  of  preference  among  the 
boys  is  as  follows  :  history,  arithmetic,  drawing,  reading, 
writing,  geography,  grammar,  natural  science,  ethics^ 
French  composition,  declamation,  civics.  The  choice  of 
the  girls  takes  the  following  order :  history,  arithmetic, 
reading,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  grammar,  ethics, 
French  composition,  natural  science,  declamation,  civics. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  the  older  studies  of 
the  curriculum  are  still  the  ones  favored  by  the  children, 
and  that  the  newly  introduced  subjects,  such  as  natural 
science  and  civics,  have  not  yet  gained  any  great  degree 
of  popularity.  The  explanations  of  such  a  phenomenon 
will,  of  course,  vary.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  teaching 
of  the  newer  subjects  has  not  yet  been  made  effective 
enough  to  give  the  children  a  true  appreciation  Of  their 
value.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  claimed  that  these 
statistics  furnish  a  valid  argument  for  the  pedagogical 
correctness  of  the  three  R's.  At  any  rate  the  fact  re- 
mains that  history  and  arithmetic  are  distinctly  the 
favored  studies  among  these  37,000  children. 

As  regards  drawing,  the  boys  seem  to  show  far  more 
enthusiasm  than  the  girls.  This  is  not  strange  when 
one  considers  the  practical  side  of  art  in  France.  For 
the  boy,  art  offers  a  great  career.  If  gifted  he  will  be 
maintained  during  his  season  of  study  by  his  municipality. 
Art  is  a  recognized  profession  for  men ;  for  women  it  is, 
as  elsewhere,  an  accomplishment. 

In  reply  to  the  question, '  Should  you  like  to  follow  the 
same  calling  as  your  father,"  14,166  boys  responded  that 
they  sboulo^  against  6,676  who  preferred  something  else. 
The  majority  would  like  to  be  rich,  25,780  being  willing 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  against  9,066 
who  were  content  to  be  poor  and  honest.  Practically  all 
these  children  are  happy,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  beating 
at  home  when  the  report  is  bad.  Asked,  '  Are  you 
happy,'  31,584  professed  themselves  to  be  of  an  optim- 
istic frame  of  mind,  while  only  2,513  expressed  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Many,  however,  of  those  who  are  now 
happy  expect  to  meet  with  storms  on  life's  dark  waters, 
for  in  reply  to  the  question,  '  Do  you  expect  to  be  hap- 
pier than  you  are  now  after  you  have  left  school,*  17,389 
look  forward  to  a  less  pleasant  existence  after  graduation. 
Evidently  all  French  feet  do  not  creep  unwillingly  to 
schooL 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  10,662  children  have 
accounts  in  savings  banks.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
French  tendency  toward  rigid  economy.  Every  child 
has  the  fact  impressed  deeply  that  he  must  look  out  for 
the  future.  The  savings  bank  has  even  become  a  matter 
of  patriotism.     What  the  Englishman  and  American 


'  hope  to  accomplish  thru  energy  and  inventiveness  the 
Frenchman  expects  to  attain  thru  reduction  of  expenses^ 
by  utilization  of  waste  products. 

How  well  established  the  library  habit  is  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  23,018  children  are  regular  subscrib- 
ers to  public  libraries.  Most  of  their  parents,  according 
to  their  reports,  are  also  readers  of  books.  A  great 
many,  17,799  in  all,  are  regular,  readers  of  one  or  more 
magazines.  These  figures  would  certainly  seem,  if  there 
is  any  value  in  reading  at  all,  to  justi^  the  estaUisfar 
ment  of  school  libraries  thruout  the  district. 


Education  Among  the  Mormons. 

As  a  result  of  the  Robert^^  affair,  attention  has  been 
called  particularly  to  the  Mormons  of  late  and  anything 
relative  to  the  life  of  this  strange  people  is  of  interest. 
The  Outlook  for  February  3  contains,  in  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles entitled  "America's  Working  People," an  excellent 
study  of  Mormon  life,  by  Charles  R  Spahr*  The  .writer 
speaks  of  the  religious  life,  the  social  characteristics,  the 
stores,  the  farms,  so  perfectly  irrigated,  and  just  touches 
upon  the  educational  cbnditions.    He  says : 

"At  Lehi  I  found  the  schools  well  housed  and  well  at- 
tended. The  curriculum  was  excellent.  In  the  highest 
fframmar  grade  the  children  were  reading  Longfellow's 
Evangeline'  and  showed  most  encouraging  independence 
in  the  explanations  they  ventured  to  different  passages. 
The  teachers,  however,  with  possibly  one  exception,  were 
distinctly  under  grade.  The  same  was  generally  true  of 
the  teachers  in  the  district  schools  about  Bountiful. 
One  of  them  bungled  fearfully  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
to  his  pupils  why  the  ocean  cooled  more  slowly  than  the 
land.    Nearly  all  were  deficient  in  general  culture. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  was  here  one  shining  exception, 
and  she,  curiously  enough,  was  a  daughter  of  Congress- 
man Brigham  H.  Roberts.  In  case  she  is  the  daughter 
who  has  accompan'ed  her  father  at  Washington,  the 
newspaper  interviewers  have  been  even  more  imaginative 
than  usual  in  their  reports.  As  a  teacher,  she  was  in 
every  way  one  of  the  best  I  had  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

"  The  general  inferiority  of  the  Mormon  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  was  partly  explained  by  a  Gentile 
teacher  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who  said  that  the  best  teach- 
ing material  was  taken  for  the  church  schools.  The  prin- 
cipal reason,  however,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  converts 
to  Mormonism,  with  few  exceptions,  are  among  the  poor 
and  uneducated.  The  number  of  adults  who  can  teach, 
and  are  not  missionaries,  is  exceedingly  limited ;  yet 
there  is  a  much  wider  demand  among  the  Mormons  for 
the  education  of  children  than  there  is,  for  example,  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

"  In  Salt  Lake  City  there  were  six  hundred  and  forty 
pupils  in  the  high  school,  tho  the  city  contained  but  sixty 
thousand  people.  Massachusetts  or  Ohio  cities  of  the 
same  size  can  rarely  show  a  better  record.  Of  these  high 
school  pupils  more  than  half  were  non-Mormon  ;  but  at 
the  Mormon  university,  within  the  city  limits,  there  were 
about  two  hundred  city  students  in  the  preparatory  or 
normal  grades.  When  it  is  recalled  that  the  laboring 
class  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  chiefly  Mormon,  the  genend 
desire  shown  by  the  people  for  a  higher  education  is  in 
the  highest  degree  remarkable.  The  assimilation  of  the 
state  in  the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  is  going 
on  with  astonishing  rapidity." 


The  mistake  that  is  ordinarily  made  in  education  is  to 
consider  first  what  knowledge  a  man  will  need,  and  then 
to  begin  to  ply  the  unhappy  chfld  with  this  knowledge 
late  and  early,  without  any  regard  to  the  stage  of  mental 
development  thru  which  he  is  passing  and  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  at  that  stage  he  needs  and  for  which 
he  has  an  appetite.  Nothing  is  gained  by  this  disregard 
of  nature's  laws. — ^Bishop  of  London,  in  tiie  School  Guar- 
dian. 
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Program  for  High  School  Studies. 

Dr.  Nightingale  rendered  '"important  and  valuable 
service  "  as  .cludrman  of  the  committee  on  college  en- 
trance re(iuiremente»  and,  according  to  the  December 
Sihool  Review  he  is  also  the  first  to  put  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  famous  report  into  practice.  As  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  high  schools,  he  has  proposed  a 
program  of  studies  based  upon  the  report  which  is 
apparently  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  previous 
anangement  in  that  city  that  the  principals  of  the  six- 
teen schools  under  his  supervision  have  voted  unani- 
mously for  its  adoption.  The  program,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation  in  Chicago  next  year,  is  given  in  full 
in  the  School  Review.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

Lanffuagei. — ^English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Greek. 

Mathematies. — Elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  higher 
algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry. 

Bietary, — Mythol^nr,  ancient  history,  mediaval  and  modern 
Enronean  history,  English  history,  American  history  and 
civies. 

Sciences, — ^Physical  geography,  physiology  (as  required  by 
law),  biology  (zoology  and  botany),  physics  and  chemistry, 
geology  and  astronomy. 

Commercial. — Commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting, 
economics. 

Miecdkmeoui. — Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  culture,  man- 
ual training  (one  year)  whorever  practicable,  and  household 
science  (sewing  and  cooking)  wherever  practicable. 

Pupils  may  make  a  jucScions  selection  from  the  foregoins: 
studies,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  parents  and  principal, 
except  that  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literatore 
shall  be  required  of  all  pupils  one-half  of  the  corriculum. 

Pupils  will  not  be  allowed  te  take  a  study  which  is  a  natural 
sequence  of  one  which  has  not  been  successfully  pursued. 

A  complete  curriculum  shall  consist  of  three  thousand  hours 
of  successful  work ;  e  p.,  a  study  pursued  five  times  a  week  for 
one  year  will  constitute  two  hundred  hours ;  one  pursued  twice 
a  week  for  one  year  will  constitute  eighty  hours. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  study  which  would  generally 
occupy  a  year  until  such  study  is  completed. 

When  a  curriculxun  is  completed  the  pupil  will  be  entitled 
to  a  diploma,  which  shall  state  the  studies  pursued  and  the 
length  of  time  each  has  been  taken. 

If  a  pupil  completes  a  curriculum  and  receives  a  grade  of 
''  excellent''  in  each  of  the  studies,  such  pupil  will  be  admitted 
to  the  normal  school  without  further  examination. 

Other  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  normal  school 
to  prepare  for  teaching  shall  be  examined  in  a  full  course  of 
English,  a  two  years'  course  in  some  foreign  language,  two 
courses  in  history,  part  of  which  shall  be  United  States  history 
and  civics,  two  courses  in  mathematics,  two  sciences,  each  of 
which  shall  cover  work  assigned  to  one  year,  and  in  drawing, 
vocal  music,  and  physical  culture. 

Opportunities  will  be  given  for  preparation  for  any  college 
or  technical  school,  if  a  desire  for  such  preparation  is  made 
known  early  in  the  curriculum,  or  not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year. 

'Hie  program  of  studies  will  be  so  arranged  that  difference  in 
the  capacity,  application,  and  health  of  pupil  will  be  considered. 
Those  of  good  health  and  unusual  ability  will  be  enabled  to 
complete  a  curriculum  in  less  time  than  those  whose  health  or 
capacity  makes  it  wise  for  them  to  proceed  more  slowly. 

Pupik  entering  the  first  year  will  not  be  expected  to  take 
more  than  one  foreign  language,  unless  able  to  enter  an  ad- 
vanced class  in  the  second  language.  No  pupil  will  be  allowed 
to  pursue  a  study  which  is  in  advance  of  his  attainments. 

In  schools  of  five  hundred  pupils  or  less  no  class  will  be  or- 
ganized with  less  than  fifteen  pupils,  and  in  schools  of  over 
five  hundred  less  than  twenty  pupils. 

The  maximum  number  in  any  class  shall  not  exceed  forty, 
exeept  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Whenever  a  pupil  or  class  of  pupils  shall  have  completed  the 
course  in  any  study  in  less  than  the  average  time  assigned  to 
that  study,  such  pupil  or  pupils  shall  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  time  saved ;  and  whenever  pupils  require  or  take  more  than 
the  average  time,  such  time  will  not  be  credited  in  the  total 
number  of  hours  required  for  the  completion  of  a  curriculum. 

The  daily  marking  sjnstem  will  not  be  required  nor  used, 
except  as  a  matter  of  special  convenience  in  special  cases. 

The  result  of  occasional  tests,  written  or  oral,  together  with 
the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  teacher,  with  the  approval  of  the 


principal,  shall  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  proficiency  is 
reckoned. 

Parents  or  guardians  will  be  informed  once  in  two  months, 
or  of  tener,  as  occasion  may  arise,  when  pupils,  by  reason  of 
lack  of  health,  capacity,  application,  or  other  cause,  do  not  do 
satisfactory  work,  and  a  request  made  for  a  conference,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  number  of  studies,  changing  them,  or 
in  other  ways  arranging  to  make  the  school  profitable  to  tiie 
pupil. 

Principals  will  arrange  programs  and  cUisses  so  that  the 
brighter  pupils  may  not  be  unduly  hindered  in  their  progreas, 
nor  others  impelled  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  their  health, 
application,  or  ability  will  permit. 


Progress  of  Commercial  Education. 

A  valuable  resume  of  the  history  of  commercial  educa 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  been  arranged  by  Dr. 
Harris  and  appended  to  the  last  report  prepared  for  the 
British  embassy  at  Washington.  A  portion  of  this 
memorandum  appears  in  the  East  Indian  Journal  qf 
Educatum,  from  which  the  following  facts  are  taken  : 

Commercial  or  business  colleges,  so-called,  had  their 
beginning  in  the  United  States  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
At  least  one  institution  of  this  class  now  in  existence 
was  established  in  1840.  For  many  years  the  branches 
taught  in  these  business  schools  were  substantially  lim- 
ited to  book-keeping,  arithmetic  in  which  pronunence 
wa3  given  to  percentage  and  commercial  calculations, 
penmanship*  and  business  forms.  Later,  stenography 
and  typewriting  were  added. 

In  1890  the  number  of  business  schoob  was  263  with 
78,920  students.  The  high-water  mark  was  reached  in 
1894,  when  518  of  these  Schools  reported,  with  an  enrollr 
ment  of  115,748  students.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  schools  and  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  This  decrease 
is  attributed  partly  to  the  business  depression  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
public  high  schools  as  well  as  many  private  coUejgea  and 
academies  have  established  commercial  courses  in  many 
respects  superior  to  those  offered  by  a  majority  of  the 
business  colleges. 

Hi  jhcr  Commercial  EducatkNU 

About  ten  years  ago  the  American  Bankers'  Associar 
tion  began  to  direct  the  attention  of  educators  and  the 
public  to  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  prof  essional  train- 
ing for  young  men  preparing  for  business  life.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  find  out  what  waa  being  done  in 
this  direction  in  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of 
Pennfifylvania  was  the  only  institution  offering  a  course  of 
study  of  a  grade  comparable  with  the  regular  collegiate 
course,  and  specializing  those  subjects  most  important  to 
thoro  training  for  business  and  citizenship.  As  the  re- 
quest of  this  committee.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  then 
professor  in  the  Wharton  school,  was  invited  to  visit  the 
leading  educational  centers  of  Burope,  examine  their 
best  commercial  schools,  and  present  a  report  upon  tiie 
subject.  Prof.  James  presented  his  report  to  the  Amer^ 
ican  Bankers'  Association  in  1898. 

The  Wharton  school,  founded  in  1881,  was  the  first 
ir.stitution  in  the  United  States  to  offer  a  thoro  profes- 
sional education  to  young  men  contemplating  business 
careers.  Besides  many  subjects  usuaJly  included  in 
higher  education,  particularly  certain  branches  deiding 
with  political  and  social  problems,  the  course  indudee  the 
following  topics  which  relate  to  commerce : — Accounting, 
physical  and  economic  geography,  practical  economic 
problems,  algebra,  German,  business  law,  money  and 
banking,  business  practice,  theory  and  geography  of 
commerce,  political  economy,  economic  history,  history 
of  law  and  legal  concepts,  local  and  municiiwl  institn- 
tions,  public  finance,  and  transport. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  CaBfomia 
on  Jan.  15,  1898,  decided  to  establish  a  college  of  com- 
merce in  that  institution.  The  college  was  formally 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  of  the  same 
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year.  The  four  years^  course  is  parallel  with  the  curri- 
cula of  the  college  of  general  culture,  about  one-half  of 
the  subjects  studied  being  prescribed  in  these  colleges. 

The  next  great  institution  in  this  country  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  higher  business  training  and  to 
make  liberal  provision  for  it  is  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  CoUege  of  Ck)mmerce  and  Politics  opened  its  doors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer  quarter.  The  re- 
quired course  in  commerce  includes,  besides  the  general 
branches  usually  taught  in  higher  education,  the  follow- 
ing topics  specially  relating  to  comimerce :  Railway  trans- 
port, comparative  railway  legislation,  financial  history  of 
the  United  States,  money  and  practical  economics,  bank- 
ing, processes  of  .leading  industries,  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States,  insurance. 

Of  the  172  colleges  providing  commercial  or  business 
courses  all  are  private  institutions  except  eleven.  Of  the 
eleven,  two  are  supported  wholly  by  the  states  in  which 
they  are  located,  the  nine  being  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  supported  by  funds  from  the  general  govern- 
ment supplemented  in  some  instances  by  state  funds. 

Commercial  Courses  in  Public  Hi|{h  Schools. 

There  were  1,037  public  high  schools  having  a  total  of 
32,314  students,  in  the  commercial  or  business  course  of 
study.  The  business  course  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  schools  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  business 
course  in  the  private  secondary  schools  already  men- 
tioned. In  many  of  them  the  last  year  of  the  course  is 
devoted  largely  to  commercid  studies,  while  in  many 
others  such  studies  are  distributed  thru  the  whole  course 
of  four  years. 

Business  Hi  jh  School. 

For  years  Washington  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
having  the  only  business  high  school  in  the  United  States 
connected  with  a  city  system  of  schools,  and  wholly  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  The  school  was  established  in 
1890,  altho  the  Central  high  school  had  had  a  business 
department  since  1882.  The  report  for  1897-98  shows 
an  enrollment  of  601.  There  were  eighty-nine  graduates, 
the  largest  number  of  any  year  since  the  school  was 
established.  The  number  for  teachers  employed  is  twenty. 
The  average  age  of  the  student  entering  is  16.7  years.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  other 
high  schools  of  the  city,  and  presuppose  the  completion 
of  the  eighth  year  course  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Message  of  Peace. 
By  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

fiid  the  din  of  battle  cease  ! 

Folded  be  the  wmgs  of  fire  I 
Let  yonr  courage  conqiier  peace — 

Every  gentle  heart's  desure. 

Let  the  crimson  flood  retreat ! 

Blended  in  the  arc  of  love 
Let  the  flags  of  nations  meet ; 

Bind  the  raven,  loose  the  dove. 

At  the  altar  that  we  raise 

King  and  kaiser  may  bow  down  ; 
Warrior-knights  above  thek  bays 

Wear  the  sacred  olive  crown. 

Blinding  passion  is  subdned, 

Men  discern  their  common  birth, 
God  hath  made  of  kindred  blood 

All  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
High  and  holy  are  the  gifts 
«r  He  has  lavished  on  the  race, — 

Hope  that  quickens,  prayer  that  lifts, 

Honor's  meed  and  beauty's  grace. 
As  in  Heaven's  bright  face  we  look 

Let  oar  kindling  souls  expand  ; 
Let  us  pledge,  on  Nature's  book. 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand. 
For  the  glory  that  we  saw 

In  the  battle-flag  unfurled, 
Let  us  read  Christ's  better  law : 

Fellowship  for  all  the  world ! 
Repriated  by  permitiion  of  Tki  Sundmy School  Timos, 


Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs. 

Supt.  EH  M.  Rupp,  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  pre- 
pared a  card  for  his  teachers  to  use  tn  daUy  self-examination. 
The  questions  which  the  teacher  ought  to  put  to  herself  every 
day  are  very  well  stated.  A  selection  from  the  questions  ^is 
given  below;  it  is  well  worth  copying  for  constant  reference. 

Can  you  give  yourself  "  100  "  ? 

Am  I  interested,  alert,  and  enthusiastic? 

Am  I  progressive,  considerate,  and  sympathetic? 

Do  I  come  to  school  early  every  day? 

Do  I  follow  my  program  and  course  of  study  strictly? 

Is  my  program  well  regulated  and  well  balanced? 

Do  I  visit  parents? 

Do  I  make  myself  useful  in  the  community  outside  of 
the  school-room? 

Is  my  school-room  floor  littered  with  scraps  of  paper, 
dirt,  etc.? 

Is  my  school-room  tastefully  decorated? 

Do  I  subscribe  for  school  journals? 

Am  I  prompt  in  paying  for  the  subscriptions  when  they 
expire? 

Do  I  ventilate  the  school-room  by  means  of  a  ther- 
mometer? 

School  Mana  jement. 

Do  I  "pick'' at  pupils? 
Do  I  speak  too  loud  or  too  much? 
Do  I  give  unnecessary  directions? 
Do  I  give  orders  and  immediately 
change  them? 

Am  I  noisy  and  demonstrative  ? 
Am  I  gloomy, crusty,  and  cross? 

The  Recitation. 

Am  I  prepared  to  present  the  lessons  of  the  day  in  a 
clear,  logical  manner? 

Do  I  consider  psychological  laws  in  my  work? 

Do  I  discriminate  between  important  and  unimportant 
points? 

Do  I  "  draw  out "  rather  than  "pour  in  "? 

Do  I  confine  myself  to  a  text-book  while  conducting 
the  recitations? 

Do  I  give  sufBcient  attention  to  dull  pupils? 

Do  I  review  sufficiently? 

If  mistakes  are  made  do  I  point  them  out  directly  or 
do  I  by  adroit  questioning,  lead  the  pupils  to  see  their  own 
mistakes? 

Do  I  correlate  kindred  subjects  in  a  judicious  man- 
ner? 

Am  I  inclined  to  have  an  excessive  amount  of  written 
work? 

Do  I  teach  topically?- 

Do  I  encourage  the  child  to  memorize  choice  passages 
in  the  reading  lessons? 

Do  I  teach  phonics  thoroly  so  that  the  child  becomes 
independent  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary? 

Do  I  teach  the  child  to  read  silently  as  well  as  orally? 

Do  I  endeavor  to  create  a  taste  for  good  reading? 

Do  I  draw  out  the  moral  teaching  of  reading  les- 
sons? 

Do  I  teach  history  by  the  cause  and  effect  method? 

Do  I  correlate  current  events  with  history  and  geog- 
raphy? 

Do  I  interest  the  pupils  in  nature  study? 

Do  I  provide  a  variety  of  bn^y  work,  of  high  educa- 
tional value,  for  the  little  ones? 

Do  I  tolerate  faulty  language  from  the  pupil? 

Do  I  explain  what  pupils  already  know? 

Do  I  give  muddy  explanations  to  conceal  my  own 
ignorance? 

Are  my  questions  clear  and  concise? 

Do  I  require  full  statements  in  answering? 

Do  I  correct  all  mistakes  in  spelling,  capitulation,  par- 
agraphing and  syntax  of  work  done  at  the  blackboard? 

Do  I  encourage  in  my  pupils  veneration  for  old  age, 
chivah*ic  regard  for  the  weaker  sex,  pity  for  the  unfort- 
unate, love  of  dumb  animalo^  and  regard  for  the  property 
of  others? 
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^Bishop, of  London  on  Education. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  been  a  teacher  and,  as  the 
School  Guardian  suggests,  he  is  a  shrewd  and  original  ob- 
server, and  he  has  the  rare  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Consequently  ^hen  he  talks  on  educational  subjects  his 
remarks  are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

In  a  recent  address  *he  stated  his  belief  that  boys  disr 
like  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  they  can  be  caught 
by  their  natural  inquisitiveness.  They  want  to  get  at 
the  mystery  of  things  in  which  they  are  interested ;  they 
break  their  sisters'  dolls  to  see  how  the  eyes  wink  ;  they 
cut  open  the  beUows  to  find  where  the  wind  comes  from ; 
they  try  to  learn  why  a  machine  "goes."  If  they  do  not 
attend  to  the  school  teacher  they  do  watch  with  eager 
attention  such  teachers  as  the  blacksmith  or  the  plum- 
ber mending  the  pump.  Boys'  indifference  is  not  to 
knowledge,  but  to  things  which  satisfy  no  natural  appe- 
tite and  serve  no  immediate  object.  To  overcame  this 
dislike  the  teacher  must  master  the  art  of  rendering  pal- 
atable whatever  subjects  come  up,  no  matter  however  un- 
savory it  be  of  itself. 

And  it  takes  an  artigt  teacher  to  do  this.  The  teacher 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  judged  mainly  by  the 
skill  he  displays  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in 
the  endeavors  begun  at  school. 

Dr.  Rice  Endorsed  by  the  Universities. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  editor  of  the  Foruniy  spoke  before  a 
large  audience  last  week  at  Harvard  university,  on  the 
status  and  possibilities  of  elementary  schools.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Union.  Dr.  Rice's  clear  presentation  of  the  sci- 
entific solution  of  the  problem  of  constructing  a  course  of 
study  for  elementary  schools  was  listened  to  with  intense 
interest  and  was  rewarded  by  liberal  applause  lasting  for 
a  full  minute.  Prof.  Hanus  declared  the  address  to  have 
been  the  best  exposition  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  prob- 
lem of  elementary  teaching  and  he  assured  the  speaker 
that  the  seed  he  had  sown  would  result  in  rich  harvest 
in  years  to  come.  The  School  Journal  hopes  to  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  lecture  some  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  universities  are  beginning  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  Dr.  Rice's  work.  The  students  at  Clark  university 
kept  him  discussing  and  answering  questions  for  nearly 
three  hours,  some  time  ago.  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  en- 
dorsed his  ideas  and  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  the  scien- 
tific value  and  intensely  practical  effectiveness  of  his 
plans.  Dr.  Rice  is  to  speak  also  at  the  universities,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  the  South.  Would  it  not 
be  wise  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  put  itself  on  record  as  at 
least  having  shown  willingness  to  look  into  his  proposi- 
tions? Or  shall  it  be  said  that  it  was  left  to  the  univer- 
sities to  discover  the  pedagogical  significance  of  his 
discoveries? 


Educational  Struggles  in  France. 

The  agitation  against  the  baccalaureate  degree  as  a 
qualification  for  French  professional  life  has  been  fanned 
of  late  into  extraordinary  fierceness.  Ever  since  1885 
when  Raoul  Prary  published  "The  Question  of  Latin," 
there  have  been  periodic  arraignments  of  monopoly  of 
professional  training  held  by  the  lyeees.  The  report  of 
the  educational  parliament  which  met  just  a  year  ago 
and  which  received  the  depositions  and  opinions  of  196 
educational  experts,  has  now  been  published  in  two  vol- 
umes of  600  pages  each  and  constitutes  a  most  searching 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  French  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  system  would  seem  to 
be  due  entirely  to  the  stolid  conservatism  of-  the  bour- 
geoisie who  look  upon  the  lyeeet  with  compUdcent  pride  as 
institutions  in  which  those  of  their  sons  who  are  not  des- 
tined to  conunercial  pursuits  can.  receive  elegant  polish. 

On  Feb.  21,  the  special  committee  on  school  bills  of 
the  New  York  senate  committee  on  cities  adopted  a  new 
salary  schedule  for  teachers  in  New  York  city.  No 
female  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  receive 
hereafter  less  than  $600  per  annum^  nor  shall  the  annual 
increment  be  less  than  $40.  No  male  teacher  is  to  be 
paid  less  than  $900  per  annum,  and  the  yearly  increase 
shall  be  at  least  $105.  No  principal  of  a  high  school  or 
training  school  for  teachers  having  supervision  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  teachers  is  to  get  less  than  $6,000. 
A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  provisions  will  be  pre- 
sented in  The  School  Journal  next  week. 


As  regards  the  machinery  of  organization,  the  N.  E. 
A.  has  much  to  learn  from  such  bodies  as  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Union  of  England,  and  the  Educational 
Institute  of  New  Zealand. 


Next  week  the  annual  conference  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  will  be  held  in  Chicago. 
A  full  report  wiU  appear  in  The  School  Joubnal  as  usual. 


Educational  Articles  in  Current  Magazines. 

Books  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools. — W.  W.  Bishop, 
Educational  Review. 

Doctrine  of  Interest  in  Modern  Pedagogy. — ^Josegh  S.  Tay- 
lor.   Educational  Foundations. 

Early  Education  of  Girls  in  Massachusetts. — George  H. 
Martin.    Education. 

Establishment  and  Control  of  a  Public  Library.—W.  E. 
Henry.    Inland  Educator. 

Citizenship:    Its  Place   in   Public   Schools.-^William  J. 
Ames.    Teachers^  Magazine. 

Golden  Mean  in  Educational  Methods.— Helen  E.  Starrett, 
Education. 

Principles  of  Civilization  and  Their  Relation  to  Education. 
— W.  T.  Harris.    Educational  Foundations. 

Psychology  of  Ownership. — Linus  W.  Kline.    Pedagogical 
Seminary.    (Dec.) 

Public  High  School  of  the  Twentieth  Century.— Edwin  P, 
Searer.    Educational  Review. 

School  Deportment  and  the  Weather. — Edwin  G.  Dexter. 
Educational  Review. 

Study  of  Children's  Reading   Tastes. — Clara   Vostrorsky. 
Pedagogical  Seminary.    (Dec.) 

Study  of  Education  in  American  Universities. — B.  A.  Hins 
dale.    Educational  Review. 

The  Child  Type.— Alexander  F.  Chamberlain.    Pedagogical 
Seminafy. 

University  Extension  in  Agriculture. — A.  C.  True.    Forum, 

Washington's  University.— Charles  W.  Dabney.    Forum. 
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Zhc  Busy  ^orld. 


Kimberley  Relieved— Fighting  in  Natal. 

After  a  aiege  of  many  weeks  Kimberley  was  relieved 
last  week  by  General  French  who,  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  broke  thru  the  Boer  lines  and  reached  that  city. 
The  details  of  the  movements  of  the  army  are  not  given, 
but  the  British  occupied  Jacobsdal  that  had  been  the 
Boer  headquarters,  and  General  Cronje,  threatened  from 
two  sides,  wa«  obliged  to  evacuate  his  trenches  at  Mag- 
ersf ontein  a^^treat  toward  Bloemfontein,  his  capital. 

The  Brit!^  forces  followed  him,  under  the  leiEul  of 
Generals  Kitchener  and  Kelly-Kenny.  So  hasty  was  the 
flight  that  the  British  captured  a  large  amount  of  their 
stores.  Later  jwjorts  were  to  the  effect  that  Cronje's 
army  was  surrotl.iaed,  and  that  he  would  have  to  fight. 
The  Transvaal  is  sending  soldiers  to  help  the  Free  Stat- 
ers. 

On  February  17  the  Boers,  with  artilleiy,  made  an  at- 
tack on  General  Gatacre's  position  at  Molteno.  A  fight 
took  place  on  the  previous  day  between  Brabanf  s  horse 
and  the  Boers  at  Dordrecht. 

General  Buller  has  again  made  a  forward  movement^ 
this  time  to  the  right  of  the  Boers'  position  at  Colenso. 
He  now  occupies  Hlangwane  hiU  and  all  the  other  hills 
on  the  right  of  Colenso,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tugela 
river.  The  capture  of  Hlangwane  hill  is  of  great  strate- 
gical importance,  as  it  commands  the  flank  of  the  Boer 
defenses  at  Colenso.  It  breaks  the  Boer  line  of  fortresses. 
The  attempt  to  recapture  the  railway  will  next  be  made ; 
it  is  thought  if  that  can  be  done  Ladysmith  can  be  re- 
lieved within  a  week. 

It  is  stated  that  Buller's  troops  entered  Colenso  with 
little  opposition  from  the  Boers.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Boers  have  withdrawn  many  troops 
from  Natal  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Roberts  toward 
Bloemfontein.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  Buller 
shortly  to  relieve  Ladysmith. 

Queen  Victoria  has  appealed  to  old  soldiers  to  aid  in 
the  home  defense.  Mr.  Chamberlain  scored  a  triumph 
in  parliament ;  the  house  of  commons  refused  to  reopen 
the  inquiry  into  the  Jameson  raid  by  a  vote  of  286  to 
152. 

France  and  the  British. 

The  recent  departure  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  at  Paris,  for  Italy,  gave  rise  to  some  ex- 
citing rumors.  It  was  said  that  this  move  was  a  protest 
against  the  obnoxious  caricatures  of  the  queen  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  Paris  papers  and  the  general  hos- 
tile attitude  of  nearly  every  one  in  Paris  to  the  English. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  conferred  on  the  supposed  author  of  the  cari- 
catures. The  ambassador  announced  as  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  the  necessity  for  rest ;  but  he  has  usually  gone 
to  the  French  watering  places  of  the  Rivera,  instead  of  to 
Italy. 

An  African  Boundary  Dispute. 

A  dispute  over  the  boundary  line  between  the  Congo 
State  and  German  East  Africa  has  assumed  much  im- 
portance. The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  about 
a  year  ago  the  Germans  established  three  military  sta- 
tions on  the  River  Rusisi  and  on  Lake  Kivu,  in  order,  it 
was  said,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of 
German  territory  by  mutinous  troops  from  the  Congo 
State. 

The  Belgians  asserted  that  the  land  occupied  was  in 
the  Congo  State,  but  the  Germans  produced  a  map  to 
show  that  it  was  not.  Then  the  Belgian  representative 
claimed  that  this  map  was  not  employed  in  framing  the 
treaty  of  1884 ;  moreover,  he  produced  several  diplo- 
matic documents  in  which  Germany  recognizes  a  more 
easterly  frontier,  together  with  the  actual  map  employed 
by  the  commissioners  which  shows  neither  the  Rusisi 
river  nor  Lake  Kivu. 

Germany  then  admitted  that  these  points  were  proba- 


bly in  the  Congo  State,  and  offered  to  give  Belgium  other 
territory  in  exchange.  The  other  powers  who  were 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  1884  object  to  this,  however.  It 
is  pointed  out  in  diplomatic  circles  in  London  that  when 
Lord  Kimberley  attempted  to  arrange  for  the  acquisition 
by  England  of  a  strip  of  territory  connecting  the  British 
possessions  from  north  to  south  the  German  empire  ob- 
jected to  the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  the  Congo 
State  without  the  express  consent  of  the  treaty  powers. 

French  Soldiers  Sent  to  Madagascar. 

The  announcement  that  France  was  about  to  send  an 
army  to  Madagascar  has  been  confirmed.  About  10,000 
troops  wOl  be  sent  to  the  island,  and  an  intrenched  camp 
formed  at  Diego  Suarez.  The  Paris  papers  explain  this 
movement^  by  asserting  that  the  government  has  positive 
proof  of  a  British  scheme  to  seize  Madagascar  as  soon  as 
the  Transvaal  war  is  at  an  end.  The  sending  of  troops 
is  undoubtedly  made  in  response  to  a  popular  demand. 
Samoan  Treaty  Ratified. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Samoan  treaty 
took  place  on  Februaiy  16  at  Washingten,  and  similar 
exchanges  also  took  place  in  London  and  Berlin.  Secre- 
tary Hay  acted  for  the  United  States,  Lord  Pauncefote 
for  Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  Von  HoUeben  for  Germany. 
The  state  department  will  inform  Mr.  Osborne,  U.  S. 
consul  at  Apia,  of  the  consummation  of  the  agreement. 
It  will  make  no  difference  in  the  status  of  Mr.  Osborne ; 
in  fact,  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  an  American 
consul  in  Apia  is  even  greater  than  before. 

Political  Compromise  in  Austria  Fails. 
The  chances  for  a  peaceful  agreement  between  the 
Germans  and  Czechs  in  Austria  are  not  so  good  as  they 
seemed  to  be  a  few  w^eks  ago.  During  the  period  of 
peaceful  agitation  it  has  been  found  that  the  promoters 
of  a  pan-Germanic  federation  have  completely  lost  the 
support  of  official  Germany,  owing  to  their  radical  vie?rs, 
and  the  Czechs  can  now  no  longer  count  on  the  support 
of  Russia.  This  reduces  the  question  to  a  purely  inter- 
nal affair  ;  and  it  is  now  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  party  which  would  permit  compromise  would  at  the 
same  moment  suffer  severe  defeat.  Moreover,  the  feud 
of  nationalities  is  contagious,  and  should  it  spread  to 
Hungary  it  would  be  far  more  serious  than  in  Austria. 

Russian  Advance  in  Asia. 

An  official  acknowledgement  is  made  in  London  that 
the  number  of  Russian  troops  in  Central  Asia  has  been 
greatly  increased  of  late.  It  is  added,  however,  that  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  not  changed.  The  London  papers  are 
calling,  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  situation.  Both 
political  parties  have  asserted  that  the  very  next  step  of 
the  Russians — that  to  Herat— means  war.  Russia  could 
take  Herat  to-morrow  if  she  liked ;  it  would  take  Eng- 
land a  month  to  get  there. 

Germany  Seeks  to  Suppress  Slavery. 

The  German  government  will  attempt  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  in  the  German  African  colonies.  For  this  pur- 
pose both  the  military  and  the  police  forces  in  the  Cam- 
eroons  have  been  considerably  increased.  Germany  has 
been  studying  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
According  to  an  article  in  The  African,  the  monthly  rec- 
ord of  the  Protestant  African  Unions,  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  will  exist  so  long  as  the  merchants  of  the  in- 
terior can  receive  from  their  business  friends  on  the 
coast,  in  exchange  for  each  of  their  slaves,  wares  to  the 
\  alue  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  marks.  The  agricul- 
turists on  the  coast  and  the  traders  there  are  very  glad 
to  obtain  laborers  at  such  a  low  price. 

No  Alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  stated  officially  in  London  that  Great  Britain  has 
never  at  any  time  made  any  diplomatic  or  other  advances 
for  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  or  Germany.  So 
far  as  this  statement  refers  to  the  United  States  it  is 
fully  confirmed  at  the  United  States  embassy. 
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Letters^ 


Geometrical  Solution. 

I  submit  the  following  solution  of  Loring  B.  Muller's 
question  No.  3,  page  170,  School  Journal  for  Feb.  10. 

Problem  :  If  two  linea  bisecting  two  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle and  terminated  by  the  opposite  sides  be  equal,  the 
triangle  is  isosceles. 

Demonstration.  By  hypothesis  AE=BK.  To  prove 
that  ^CAB=:^CBA.  Assume  that  anglte  CAB  and  CBA 
are  not  equal,  and  that  angle  CAB  is  the  greater.  Then 
angle  CAE  is  greater  than  angle  CBK  (halves  of  unequals 
are  unequal).  Draw  AD  so  as  to  make  angle  EAD  -  KBD. 
Since  angle  EAB  is  greater  than  angle  KBA,  angle  DAB 
is  greater  than  angle  DBA  and  the  side  DB  is  greater 
than  AD  (the  greater  side  is  opposite  the  greater  angle). 
Cut  off  BP=AD  and  draw  FG  parallel  to  AD.    Then 


angle  GFB=angle  ADB  (corresponding  angles),  and 
angle  EAD = angle  KBD  (construction).  'Angle  AED= 
angle  BGF,  for  each  angle  equals  two  right  angles  minus 
the  sum  of  the  other  two  angles  in  the  same  triangle  ; 
and  if  from  equals  equals  be  subtracted  the  remainders 
will  be  equal.  And  since  BF^AD  (construction)  the 
two  triangles  ADE  and  BFG  are  similar  and  equal. 
Therefore,  BG=AE.  But  AE=BK  (hypothesis.)  There- 
fore, BG:=BK  (things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other).  As  this  conclusion  is  absurd  the  assumed 
conditions  must  be  wrong.  Therefore,  the  angles  CAB 
and  CBA  are  not  unequal,  or  in  other  words  they  are 
equal.  A.  M.  Scripture. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Teachers. 

'  It  is  a  singular  but  beautiful  spectacle  to  see  one  who 
is  "  born  to  teach,"  perform  its  processes.  He  would 
rather  be  with  learners  than  any  other  class  ;  rather  see 
them  acquire  what  he  knows  than  be  in  any  other  em- 
ployment. A  young  man  who  had  manifested  good  busi- 
ness abilities  in  a  large  mercantile  house  in  this  city, 
disappeared ;  he  was  missed  from  his  place,  and  often 
mentioned.  Finally  he  was  met  on  Broadway,  by  one  of 
the  firm  and  inquiry  was  made  as  to  his  employment. 

"  I  am  teaching  school." 

"  What,  wasting  your  time  on  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls. 
Why,  stay  with  us  and  you  will  make  $10,000." 

"  But  I  prefer  to  teach." 

**  Are  you  going  to  make  money  by  it  ?  What  salary 
do  you  get  ?" 

"  A  thousand  dollars." 

"  Well,  you  are  foolish  to  work  so  cheap." 

"  I  know  it  is  low  wages,  but  I  like  it." 

After  a  few  words  more  the  business  man  went  to  his 
store,  and  detailed  the  incident,  closing  as  follows  :  '^He 
ought  to  teach  ;  he  likes  it ;  he  will  teach  weU ;  I  wish  I 
could  find  such  a  man  in  this  city  to  send  my  son  to.  I 
would  give  him  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  myself." 

The  teachers  who  have  done  the  most  good  in  the  world 
have  been  made  of  such  stock.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  government ;  they  wonder  to  hear  others  talk  about  the 
misdeeds  of  scholars.  They  proceed  by  the  simplest 
methods.  The  pupil  is  sure  of  sympathy.  He  knows  his 
teacher  believes  in  just  what  he  is  saying ;  that  he  prac- 
tices it  himself ;  that  he  likes  to  teach  him,  nay  that  he 


likes  him  for  some  unexplained  reason.    These  are  the 
reasons  some  teachers  teach  so  well.         E.  Fielding. 


A  Class  Magazine. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Journal  I  send 
this  brief  note  of  the  magazine  issued  by  my  class.  The 
magazine  is  a  unique  production,  the  entire  issue 
consisting  of  a  single  copy.  It  involves  no  expense 
to  any  one  and  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils.  It  is 
an  illustrated  magazine  and  newspaper  ready  for  the 
printer's  hands,  but  not  printed ;  the  origir.al  manuscripts 
of  an  unissued  edition  of  a  child's  pap^^.  The  boys  of 
the  class  range  from  ten  to  fourteen  jekri  of  age.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  some  kind  of  a  class  paper  or  jour- 
nal might  increase  the  interest  in  conposition  work,  so  I 
proposed  to  the  boys  that  we  form  .\  class  magasdnein 
which  to  place  three  or  four  of  the  i)est  compositions 
each  week,  and  any  other  good  contribution  which  a  boy 
might  feel  like  making.  This  met  with  immediate  ap- 
proval. An  election  was  held  and  three  of  the  boys 
were  chosen  editors.  A  cover  was  cut  out  of  heavy 
cardboard  and  decerated  with  the  best  design  secured 
from  a  class  competition  given  for  the  purpose.  For 
.paper  we  used  large  white  drawing  sheets. 

Aft^r  a  composition  exercise  the  papers  were  turned 
over  to  the  editors  with  certain  recommendations,  and 
from  these  three  or  four  were  usually  selected.  A  num- 
ber of  poems  and  short  articles  on  various  subjects  were 
contributed  by  the  class  each  week.  A  third  source  was 
the  comments  by  the  editors  on  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  week  with  honorable  mention  of  certain  boys. 

The  parts  having  been  selected,  the  editors  furnished 
each  boy  who  was  to  write  over  his  composition,  a  sheet 
of  paper  ruled  into  two  columns  and  told  him  that  the 
matter  must  be  written  in  his  best  handwriting  and  illos- 
trated.  If  the  boy  felt  himself  unequal  to  this  latter 
task  he  got  one  of  the  class  illustrators  to  do  it  for  him. 
Both  the  editorial  work  and  the  work  of  rewriting  was 
done  either  out  of  school  hours  or  between  two  and  three 
on  Friday. 

I  believe  that  this  magazine  has  been  decidedly  helpful 
to  the  class.  The  boys  have  taken  much  more  interest 
in  their  composition  work  since  it  has  been  issued,  and, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  they  have  worked  up  some  subject 
with  considerable  care  outside  of  school  hours. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  has  made  the  boys  take  an 
interest  in  their  class  and  feel  that  they  have  something 
to  work  for  together.  There  is  nothing  which  can  create 
a  fellow  feeling  like  a  common  project  Loyalty  to  class 
is  the  first  ring  in  that  widening  circle  of  unselfishness 
that  should  some  day  include  our  country  and  the  world. 

If  any  other  teacher  should  feel  like  starting  a  maga- 
zine of  this  kind  I  feel  sure  he  will  find  the  idea  catching 
among  his  pupils.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  to  good  woik 
in  composition,  and  it  may  do  good  service  in  pointing 
out  excellence  and  determining  the  sentiment  of  the 
class.  Henry  S.  Curtis. 

New  York. 


Spelling  List. 
It  seems  to  me  that  spelling  is  taught  mainly  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell,  when  writing,  woris 
which  he  uses  to  express  his  thoughts.  On  this  princi- 
ple it  seems,  further,  that  such  words  should  be  given  in 
spelling  lesspns  as  the  child  is  or  will  be  most  apt  to  use 
— ^words  the  meaning  of  which  he  already  knows.  The 
spelling-book  for  my  grade  contains  such  words  as  phthis- 
ic, phlegmatic,  nymph,  eleemosynary,  hymeneal,  invoice, 
obloquy — words  which  I  have  set  aside  to  make  room  for 
others  of  common  usage  but  of  difficult  or  easily  mistaken 
spelling.  On  my  list  are  such  words  as  the  following : 
aisles  alcohol  sieve  borough 

privilege  chamois  choir  judgment 

mortgage  forfeit  knead  occurred 

pharmacy  souvenir  faucet  icicles 

licorice  cruisers  worsted 
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^e  6ducational  Outlook. 


Summer  Courses  for  Cuban  Teachers. 

Harvard  university  has  ofiFered  to  provide,  free  of  charge,  for 
i,ooo  Cuban  teachers  during  the  six  weeks'  session  of  the  Har- 
vard Summer  school.  The  matter  has  been  arranged  by  Pies. 
Eliot  and  Supt  Frye. 

The  teachers  will,  if  possible,  be  conveyed  to  Boston  by 
government  transports.  Fhey  will  pass  six  weeks  in  study  at 
the  university  and  will  then  make  an  extended  tour  of  six 
weeks  thru  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  railroad  will  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of  passes  and  that  the 
homes  of  citizens  will  be  hospitably  op«in. 

Mr.  Fryc  believes  that  the  summer's  work  will  be  immensely 
profitable  to  the  native  teachers.  It  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  Americanizing  them.  So  far  as  the  size  of  the 
delegation  is  concerned,  the  great  difficulty  wUl  be  to  keep 
withm  the  limit  of  i,ooo  teachers.  All  the  teachers  who  have 
been  interviewed  on  the  subject  are  very  enthusiastic.  The 
probabilities  are  that  over  2,000  applications  will  be  received. 

Dr.  Sargent  on  Athletics. 

**  Physical  Training  in  the  Schools  "  was  the  topic  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Super- 
intendents' association.  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard, 
made  the  principal  address.  He  pleaded  vigorously  for  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  national  health  makes  national 
wealth.  The  important  place  taken  in  recent  years  by  Great 
Britain  was  won  on  the  cricket  field  and  cinder  track.  Already 
the  decadent  Latin  nations  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to 
physical  training.  La  boxe  is  the  fad  of  the  hour  among  the 
French. 

Criminals  and  lunatics  average  less  in  weight  and  height  than 
normal  men.  There  is  an  ever  widening  gulf  between  the 
physically  fit  and  the  unfit.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  rear  fine  specimens  of  physical  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

School  instruction  in  physical  training  is  now  far  more  im- 
portant than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  when  manual  labor 
was  held  in  greater  esteem  than  now.  Students  in  those  days 
used  to  supplement  their  schooling  with  work  at  the  anvil  or 
ploup^h.  Now  the  characteristic  student,  if  he  works  for  his 
livelihood,  bends  over  a  ledger. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  vigorous  athletic  qualities  were 
so  much  needed  as  now.  The  times  demand  not  so  much  bril- 
liant scholars  as  highly  intelligent  men  who  have  mental  and 
physical  capacity  for  hard  work  and  clear  thinking.  The  best 
intellectual  results  well  come  from  a  community  where  the  men 
and  women  are  physically  well  trained. 

Schools  Did  Not  Close. 

The  Chicago  schools  did  not  close  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
but  in  many  of  them  appropriate  exercises  we;  e  held.  The 
feeling  was  that  there  is  a  better  way  to  celebrate  the  day  than 
to  turn  the  children  loose  upon  the  streets.  The  average  child 
does  not  realize  why  such  a  holiday  is  given  it.  ^'  Somebody 
died  or  was  bom  or  something,"  is  the  way  one  Chicago  boy 
expressed  it.  The  feeling  is  strong  that  a  short  session  of 
school  with  an  interesting  program  will  do  far  more  toward  in- 
culcating a  veneration  for  the  great  men  of  the  past  than  un- 
restricted liberty  to  play. 

Absent  Teachers  Not  to  be  Paid. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — A  resolution  brought  into  the  board  of 
education  providing  that  teachers  who  are  absent  shall  receive 
full  pay,  provided  they  ftu'nish  a  physician's  certificate,  has 
been  defeated.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  teachers  will  not 
receive  pay  for  an  absence  of  less  than  two  weeks  and  only 
half  pay  for  the  first  month  or  fraction  of  a  month  over  the  first 
two  weeks. 

It  was  the  sense  of  Supt.  Gordon  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  that  teachers  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
to  stay  away  from  school  for  a  day  or  two  whenever  they  felt 
indisposed.  The  regular  teacher,  even  when  not  very  well,  is 
worth  more  than  a  substitute.  The  half-pay  arrangement,  in 
cases  of  protracted  illness,  is  very  fair. 

The  total  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  Memphis  is 
10,252,  of  whom  5,890  are  whites  and  4.362  are  colored. 

From  Log  Cabin  to  Presidency. 

Mr.  Charles  McKenny,  who  has  recently  been  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  state  normal  school  of  Wisconsin,  is  a 
farmer^s  son.  He  was  born  in  i860,  in  a  log  house  in  Eaton 
county,  Mich.  A  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  col- 
lege, be  was  called  as  a  very  young  man  to  teach  in  the  Em- 
poria Kansas  state  normal  school.  Later  he  was  graduated 
m>m  Olivet  college  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.  Education  soon  claimed  him  a^ain  and  he 
went  to  the  Central  state  normal  school  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  now  goes  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Milwaukee 
school. 


A  Midyear  Commencement. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — In  accordance  with  the  design  of  Supt. 
Shearer  the  Battin  high  school  this  year  celebrated  a  February 
commencement.    Seventeen  graduates  received  their  diplomas. 

Among  the  features  of  the  exercise  was  a  debate  upon  the 
Anglo- Boer  war.  This  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
supporters  of  the  Boers.  State  Supt.  Baxter  and  Mrs.  Baxter 
were  among  the  guests  of  honor. 

Supt.  Shearer  believes  that  this  system  of  two  graduations 
will  work  well.  It  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  high  school 
and  of  the  other  public  schools,  as  those  who  are  advanced 
and  graduated  leave  so  much  more  room  for  others. 

A  Unique  School  Census. 

A  special  census  of  all  the  children  in  Philadelphia  of  school 
age  wtio  also  attend  Sunday-school  is  being  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  County  Sunday-School  Association.  As  Phila- 
delphia is  a  city  of  many  churches  and  great  religious  activity, 
this  is  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude. 

European  Fellowship  for  Women. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  University 
Education  of  Women  is  ofiEering  a  foreign  fellowship,  of  the 
value  of  I500,  for  the  year  1900- 1901.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  women  who  have  taught  or  been  otherwise  interested  in  the 
schools  of  Maryland.  Candidates  must  submit  evidence  of 
ability  to  succeed  in  some  special  line  of  research  and  must  be 
in  good  health.  All  claims  must  be  presented  fully  in  writing. 
No  competitive  examinations  will  be  held. 

A  Profitable  Meeting  of  Superintendents. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  City  and 
Borough  superintendents,  held  at  Houston  Hall,  University  ot 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaelfer  delivered  perhaps  ths  most 
memorable  address.  His  subject  was  *'  The  Worth  of  Woman 
as  a  Teacher.*'  The  keynote  of  his  remarks  was  struck  when 
he  said,  ''  Unhappy  is  the  youth  who  has.  never  felt  in  his  soul 
the  magic  touch,  of  a  superior  woman  teacher." 

In  the  discussion  of  his  subject  Dr.  SchaefEer  drew  a  com- 
parison between  German  elementary  schools  taught  by  men 
and  American  schools  taught  by  women.  While  the  German 
course  of  study  is  more  carefully  articulated  and  the  pupils  are 
in  some  respects  better  taught,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Amer- 
ican schools  have  a  far  more  refining  and  civilizing  influence 
upon  their  pupils.  The  kindness  and  gentleness  of  woman 
makes  her  invaluable  in  the  teaching  of  young  children.  If 
the  worth  of  woman  were  fully  understood,  there  would  be 
equal  grading  of  salaries  for  equal  work. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Addison  Jones,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, contained  some  very  practical  suggestions.  He  would 
have  established  at  once  a  home  for  incorrigibles,  where  chil- 
dren who  are  morally  noxious  to  their  companions  can  be  se- 
questered. He  thought  that  there  should  be  a  state  normal 
college  devoted  especially  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  high 
school  teaching  and  for  supervision.  The  provisions  lor 
trainin|^  elementary  school  teachers  are  already  fairly  adequats. 
One  thmg  that  the  existing  normal  schools  should  look  to  is  the 
question  of  granting  certificates  to  candidates  who  are  maai- 
festly  unfit  to  teach.  It  is  unjust  to  the  schools  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  persons  who  are  physically,  by  reasons  of  health  or 
temperament,  unfit  to  do  educational  work. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  who 
discussed  **  Art  and  Manual  Training;  "  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin, 
whose  topic  was  "  Laws  Necessary  to  Render  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act  Efiicient ; "  Supt.  George  Howell,  of  Scraaton, 
who  started  an  interesting  debate  by  his  paper  on  '*  The 
Function  of  the  Public  School ; "  Supt.  E.  Mackey»  of  Reading, 
who  developed  plans  for  getting  good  out  of  "  Misfit  Pupils ;  *' 
and  Supt.  John  Morrow,  of  Allegneny,  upon  the  topic,  *'  Some 
Elements  of  a  Successful  Teacher." 

The  meetings  were  very  well  attended. 

Michigan  Candidates. 

Three  candidates  ^lave  announced  themselves  as  being  in 
the  race  for  the  Republican  nomination  lor  the  state  super- 
in  tendency  of  schools.  They  are  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  of  Albion 
College,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  McClure  and  Commis- 
sioner R.  E.  Winston,  of  Clinton  county.  All  are  well  known 
in  the  state  and  a  lively  contest  is  promised. 

Pullman  School  Incorporated. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  new  Pull- 
man Free  School  of  Manual  Training  The  incorporators  are 
Robert  T.  Sinclair,  J.  M.  Clark,  and  John  S.  Runnells. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman  sets  aside  the  sum  of 
|i,ooo,ooo  for  the  establishment  oi  such  a  school.  This  be- 
quest consists  of  stock  in  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company, 
which  may  be  retained  by  the  trustees  or  converted  into  cash. 
The  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  set  apart  for  building  purposes 
and  the  work  of  construction  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  suit- 
able site  has  been  selected. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 


Albany,  N.  Y.— Gov.  Roosevelt  has  signed  Mr.  Fallows' 
emergency  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  salary 
aod  unpaid  salaries  of  teaohers  and  other  employees  of  the 
school  boards  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattsm  and  Queens. 

Dr.  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  schools  and  more  lately  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  been  in  New  York  during  the  past  week.  Dr.  Groszman 
is  on  his  way  to  his  Virginia  residence,  Comenius  Grove,  where 
he  expects  shortly  to  start  a  unique  educational  enterprise— a 
school  for  the  care  of  abnormal  and  anemic  children. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  of  Boston,  took  «p  the  subject  of 
Historic  Ornament  with  the  class  in  methods  at  the  Prang 
Normal  Art  class  room  on  Feb.  17.  Mi's.  Hicks  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  arouse  interest  in  this  subject,  and  the  beginning 
of  her  course  was  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  expec- 
tancy. 

The  .Central  Board  Meets. 
I  The  Central  Board  of  Education  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
new  Hall  of  Education  on  Feb.   19.    Joseph  J.  LitUe  and 
Charles  E.  Robertson  were  unanimously  elected  president  and 
vice  presidest 

The  school  board  for  Manhattan  was  avthorized  to  use  the 
old  Hall  of  Education,  on  Grand  street,  for  a  high  school. 
Nx.  IfazweU  Mast  £zplaln. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Hoesen,  Supt.  Maxwell  was 
called  upon  to  explain  his  reasons  for  refusing  a  teacher's 
license  to  teSich  in  all  the  boroughs  to  J.  D.  Reardon  when  he  had 
already  granted  a  certificate  in  a  similar  case.  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
present  but  preferred  to  make  his  explanation  in  writing,  which 
he  will  do  at  the  next  meeting.  Incidentally  he  stated  that 
there  is  no  question  of  Mr.  Reardon's  ability,  bit  of  his  expe- 
rience. He  has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  regarding  peda- 
gogical study. 

School  Board  Organized. 

The  school  board  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  has  held  its 
first  meeting  in  the  new  Hall  of  Education  at  Park  avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  street.  The  occasion  was  especially  interesting 
since  it  was  the  annual  election  of  officers. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Little  as  president  was  a  fore- 
gone condusion.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  nine- 
teen, of  .which  Mr.  Little  received  fifteen,  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  one, 
and  two  were  blank. 

The  contest  for  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  board  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ellis,  at  present  a  contract 
clerk  in  the  controller's  office.  Mr.  Bussey,  the  acting  secre- 
tary, received  seven  out  of  ^the  eighteen  votes  cast.  The  sal- 
ary of  this  position  was  fixed  at  $4,500.  . 

The  Ontlook  at  Albany. 

The  Fallows  bill  looks  at  this  writing  to  be  the  favorite  and 
the  favored.  The  assembly  cities  sub-committee  has  reported 
that  of  the  various  bills  submitted  it  appears  to  be  the  best. 

Some  amendments  to  it  have  been  made.  They  are  as  fol 
lows:  In  high  schools  and  training  schools  no  junior  teacher 
shall  receive  less  than  I700,  or  less  than  |i,ooo  after  three  years^ 
service ;  no  male  junior  is  to  receive  less  than  I900,  or  less 
than  |i,20o  after  three  years'  service ;  no  regular  teacher  in 
high  schools  shall  receive  less  than  $1,100  per  annum  or  less 
than  11,900  after  ten  years'  service ;  no  regular  male  teacher  in 
high  schools  shall  get  less  than  11,300  or  less  than  12,400  after 
ten  years'  service ;  no  head  teacher,  principal's  assistant,  or 
vice-principsd  shall  receive  less  than  1 2,000,  or  less  than  ^2,500 
after  five  years  of  service:  no  male  head  teacher,  first  assist- 
ant, or  vice-principal  shall  have  less  than  $  2,500,  or  less  than 
^3,000  after  five  years  of  service. 

No  teacher  in  a  high  school  or  training  school  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the  fourth  year  of 
service,  unless  the  service  of  such  a  teacher  shall  have  been 
approved  as  fit  and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  borough 
board  of  school  superintendents ;  nor  shall  any  such  teacher 
be  paid  a  salary  greater  than  the  salary  of  the  ninth  year  of 
service  without  undergoing  a  similar  investigation. 
Bducational  Council. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  last 
Saturday  morning  at  Law  Room  No.  i,  Universitjr  building, 
Washington  square.  A  full  report  of  the  discussion,  which 
was  unusually  interesting  and  practical  will  be  given  in  The 
School  Journal  next  week. 

Dinner  to  Mr.  Maxwell. 

The  Brooklyn  Club  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Maxwell  00  Feb.  17.  The  compliment  was  extended  him  thru 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  school  board  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  old  associates.  The  social  features 
of  the  evening  were  very  pleasant.  At  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment Mr.  Maxwell  was  presented  with  a  morocco  bound 
album  containing  the  signature  of  each  of  the  guests. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Supt.  W. 
H.  Maxwell,  is  about  to  retire  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the  New  York  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Objections  to  Card  Syetem. 

The  commissioners  of  accounts  have  issued  a  written  state- 
ment attacking  the  system  of  bookkeeping  employed  by  the 


Manhattan  board  of  education.  They  object  m  toU  to  the 
principle  of  keeping  records  on  a  card  cetaiog  instead  of  in 
bound  books  where  changes  will  show.  In  the  card  system  one 
card  can  be  withdrawn  and  another  substituted  in  its  place, 
and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser.  Valuable  records  might  thus  be 
falsified. 

The  commissioners  recommend  that  Auditor  Cook,  of  the 
board  of  education  be  given  a  larger  force  of  clerks  and  that 
he  then  be  required  to  make  out  the  pay-rolls  in  printed  form. 
Deductions  for  absence  now  go  to  the  credit  of  the  retirement 
fund ;  it  is  recommended  that  henceforth  a  regular  amount  for 
this  purpose  be  given  by  each  teacher. 

Catholics  to  Train  Teachers. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  of  St.  John's  college, 
Brooklyn,  Associate  Supt.  J.  H.  Haaren,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  establishment  in  Catholic  colleges  of  departments  of 
pedagogy.  The  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  he  said, 
can  secure  special  training  that  will  fit  them  for  public  school 
work ;  the  field  is  one  that  ought  to  be  opened  up  to  young 
graduates  of  Catholic  institutions. 

Additions  to  £dncational  Library. 

The  English  government  has  just  sent  to  the  Columbia  uni- 
versity library  complete  reports  on  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  comprising  102  volumes  and  fifty  pam- 
phlets. Associate  Supt.  Marble,  of  Manhattan,  has  given  the 
library  over  700  volumes  and  1,000  pamphlets  dealing  with  edu- 
cational matters.  These  last  have  been  placed  in  the  Bryson 
library  at  Teachers  college. 

Queens. 

Miss  Ella  Lobdell,  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school  at  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.,  and  a  successful  teacher  for  several  years  in  pub- 
lic school  61,  Woodhaven,  died  after  a  short  illness  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  At  a  meeting  of  the  principals  and  tea':hers  of  the 
neighboring  schools  on  the  12 tn  inst,  a  set  of  resolutions  was 
adopted,  expression  of  the  esteem  in  which  Miss  Lobdell  was 
held  by  her  associate  teachers,  and  tendering  to  her  relatives 
and  friends  their  sympathy. 


Prin.  Abner  B.  Hollet,  Public  School,  No.  46,  Manhattan. 
President  of  the  New  Yerk  Schoolmaslers'  Club. 

Bnrton  Holmes  Here  Again. 

The  Burton  Holmes  lectures  will  begin  March  8.  The  sub- 
jects this  season  are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  ''Man- 
ila," the  first  subject,  necessitated  visiting  this  troubled  country 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  being  a  subject  demanded  by  popular 
interest,  Mr.  Holmes,  ever  ready  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
made  it  the  objective  point  of  his  summer  abroad.  Japan  was 
revisited,  also  Paris,  an  ever  delightful  city.  There  will  be  a 
repetition  of  his  last  seasons  success,  '*  The  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona."  the  series  closing  with  "  Moki  Land  "  its  sec^uel  and 
one  of  the  best  lectures,  according  to  Mr.  Holmes*  opinion,  as 
yet  written  or  illustrated  by  him.  His  New  York  dates  are 
Thursdays  at  11  and  8.15  and  Fridays  at  3  and  8.15,  for  five 
successive  weeks  beginning  March  8  and  9.  Sale  of  course 
tickets  begins  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  Feb.  26.  The  entire  four 
courses  will  be  given  there  this  season  under  the  direction  of 
Daniel  Frohman.  The  evening  lectures  are  given  in  response 
to  a  general  demand  from  many  teachers  and  pupils. 
Address  by  Supt.  Shearer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Educational  Club  at  the  February 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Supt.  William  J.  Shearer,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J  Supt.  Shearer  is  the  author  of  "The  Grading 
of  Schools,"  and  a  well-known  writer  upon  education.  His  topic 
was,  "  Why  Sacrifice  Teachers  and  Pupils  to  the  Demon  of 
Uniformity  ? "  The  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  February  23, 
at  8  P.  M.,  at  the  Philadelphia  normal^school  for  girls.  Tnere 
was  a  discussion  at  the  conclusion  ot  tne  address,  each  speaker 
being  limited  to  five  minutes. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Boston,  Mass.— Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  idea  recently 
expressed,  that  every  school-room  should  have  a  pet  animal, 
has  called  forth  considerable  comment.  Several  Boston  teach- 
ers are  already  trying  the  plan.  One  teacher  in  a  slum  district 
gained  complete  control  over  one  of  her  most  unruly  pupils  by 
allowing  him  to  bring  his  dog  to  school.  The  animal  has  be- 
come a  regular  attendant  and  gives  no  trouble  whatever.  In 
fact,  the  teacher  avers  that  the  dog  has  had  an  admirable  ef- 
fect upon  the  behavior  of  the  children.  He  has  his  own  place 
beside  her  desk,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best-behaved  in- 
mates of  the  room. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Eyler  has  been  re-elected 
principal  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  Dr.  Laura 
Satterthwaite,  the  board  official  who  attempted  to  defeat  Mrs. 
£yler,  failed  of  a  re-appointraent. 

Salem/Mass. — A  daily  fire  driU  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Salem  high  school,  and  pupils  are  being  trained  to  leave  the 
school  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— A  measure  lookine  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  drill  in  all  the  Cambridge  high  schools  was 
carried  at  the  school  board  meeting  of  February  15. 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y.— a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
is  projected  in  this  town.  A  farm  of  200  acres  has  been  se- 
cured, and  the  task  of  developing  a  school  will  be  begun  at 
once.  Mr.  G.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  is  working  out  the 
details. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands.— The  report  issued  by  Supt. 
Anderson  shows  that  the  attendance  of  pupils  of  mnnicipal 
schools  in  the  month  of  November  last  showed  a  gain  of  sixty- 
three  pupils  over  the  preceding  month,  the  actual  number 
being  4,849. 

Jamestown,  N.  J.— The  death,  recently,  of  Miss  Calista 
Jones,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seveR  years,  gave  opportunity  for 
numerous  expressions  of  gratitude  for  her  skill  and  fidelity  as 
a  teacher.  Miss  Tones  began  her  life  work  when  she  was  but 
seventeen  years  old,  and  she  taught  for  sixty  years.  By  her 
personal  e&orts  she  got  up  a  meeting,  and  in  1865  the  present 

graded  school  system  came  into  operation.  In  1861,  at  the  out 
reak  of  the  Civil  war,  she  and  her  sisters  made  a  flae  and  had 
it  raised  over  the  school-house — a  new  idea  in  those  days.  She 
was,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  in  charge  of  the  grammar  depart- 
ment of  the  Jamestown  school,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Boston,  Mass. — At  the  dinner  of  the  Yale  alumni,  of  Bos- 
ton, Pres.  Hadley  declared  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
old  hostility  of  Yale  and  Harvard  shall  cease.  The  policy  of 
Yale  will  be  to  give  general  training  while  Harvard  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  training  school  for  specialists.  The  func- 
tions of  the  two  universities  are  being  differentiated. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.— One  of  the  best  attended  conventions 
the  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Association  ever  held  took 
place  in  this  town  on  Feb.  10.  Pres.  Thorp  made  an  excellent 
address,  giving  practical  advice  to  those  teachers  who  have  to 
fneet  examinations  for  higher  certificates. 

Dr.  Walton,  of  the  Friends'  Central  school,  Philadelphia, 
spoke  entertainingly  on  some  features  of  the  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  teaching  civics.  He  dwelt  espe- 
cially upon  the  cumoersomeness  of  the  early  government. 

Prof.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave 
an  address  upon  "  The  Nature  of  Education.*'  He  said  that 
teaching  is  essentially  the  art  of  leading  soul  to  react  upon  the 
external  world.  Success  in  teaching  can  be  measured  only  in 
terms  of  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  child.  We  educate  chil- 
dren because  we  can  change  them.  If  temperament  were  a 
matter  onlv  of  heredity  education  would  be  but  a  feeble  force 
in  the  world. 

Cabibridge,  Mass. — The  importance  which  the  new  pro- 
fession of  landscape  architecture  has  assumed  in  this  country 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Harvard  is  about  to  establish  a  four 
years'  course  in  thesubjcct.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Jr.,  will 
be  at  the  head  of  the  new  department. 

Port  Deposit,  Md.— A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Maryland  legislature  for  enlarging  the  charter  powers  of  the 
Jacob  Tome  institute.  In  especial  the  permission  to  acquire 
an  additional  two  hundred  acres  of  land  will  be  granted.  All 
the  property  of  the  institute  is  to  be  free  from  taxation.  The 
trustees  plan  to  make  the  institute  an  advanced  technological 
school. 

Columbus,  O.— The  next  state  examinationivill  be  held  at 
Columbus  on  Tuesday,  Wednesdav,  and  Thursday,  June  19, 20, 
and  21.  For  full  information  address  W.  W.  Boyd,  Paines- 
ville,  O. 


fusely  illustrated. 
Mich. 


It  can  be  had  from  the  author,  Ypsllanti, 


Watertown,  Mass.— a  branch  of  the  stamp  saving  so- 
ciety has  been  established  at  the  Francis  school.  The  baiiik  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Watertown  Woman's  Club,  the 
members  of  which  furnished  the  initial  capital. 

SoMBRViLLE,  Mass.— A  pupil  was  charged  with  the  theft  of 
a  pocket-book  in  the  Prescott  school  and  her  clothing  searched; 
Misses  Boyd  and  Cate,  the  teachers,  say  Principal  Johnson 
authorized  the  search.    The  school  committee  will  investigate. 

Hancock,  Mich.— The  high  school  building  must  be  en- 
larged before  next  year  to  accommodate  a  rapid^  growing  pop-, 
ulation.    A  ^15,000  addition  will  be  made. 

The  Philadelphia  board  of  education  has  renewed  its  request 
for  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  to  complete  the  Philadelphia 
observatory  at  the  Central  high  school.  The  sorrv  plight  in 
which  the  valuable  instruments  belonging  to  this  observatory 
are  has  already  been  referred  to  in  The  School  Journa;.. 
The  bill  is  imperatively  needed, 

Lynchburg,  Va.— The  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  college 
was  formally  dedicated  on  February  15.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  trustee  of  the  Peabody  fund,  and  Prof. 
D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Harvard  university. 

Camden  High  School  Inspected. 

The  announcement  that  on  Lincoln's  birthday  the  new 
Camden  high  school,  which  cost  $120,000  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  unlimited  controversy,  would  be  opened,  called 
many  Philadelphians  across  the  river.  The  building  was  open 
all  day ;  inthe  evenins^  a  concert  was  given  in  the  assembly  hall. 
The  structure  was  lighted  up  by  incandescent  Wfhts  from  base- 
ment to  roof.  On  every  side  were  heard  expressions  of  surprise 
at  the  fine  appointments  of  the  school. 

Educational  Consolidation. 

The  Nebraska  law,  which  permits  the  closing  of  small,  out- 
lying schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  eraded  schools 
at  public  expense,  is  said  to  be  working  admirably.  Wherever 
this  plan  has  been  tried  it  has  steadily  gained  in  public  favor. 
It  is  part  of  the  general  economic  tendency  toward  consolida- 
tion and  centralization.  It  is  in  the  interest  both  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

To  Investigate  the  System. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  Boston  school  board,  at  its  meeting  of 
February  13,  unanimously  passed  an  order  authorizing^  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  five  members  "  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  school  service." 
Dr.  Gallivan,  president  of  the  board,  refused  to  appoint  the 
committee  immediatelv.  The  matter,  he  said,  was  one  of  such 
moment  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ^o  ahead  with  great 
caution.  The  board  has  of  late  been  criticised  severely.  It 
would  be  important  to  have  just  the  right  persons  in  such  a 
a  committee  of  investigation. 


Samples  of  Work  in  Paper   Cutting  by  Pupils  in  Minneapolis 
Primary  Schools. 
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Iowa  wants  one  or  more  additional  normal  schools.    She     (Bttabiished*  ^),  published  weekly  at  92.00  ^year.^b^^ 
ought  to  have  them.  *  •   •      -    ■       - 

A  history  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has 
been  written  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam.  It  will  be  of  great  interest, 
not  on\j  to  graduates  of  the  school,  but  to  all  people  interested 
in  the  history  of  normal  school  education.     The  book  is  pro- 


( Established'  1870),  published  weekly  at  92.00  per  year,  is  a  Journal  01  education  w 
superintendents,  pnncipals,  school  boards,  teachers,  and  others  who  desire  to  hare  • 
complete  account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  education.    We  also  publish  Tn 
TiACiiits'  iKSTtruTB,  monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Tub  Pumakt  SaiOO^  monthly,  %i  a  year 
EpucATioMAL  PouwDATioMS,  monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Gun  Tofis  (Current  Events),  sem 
monthly,  yocents  a  year;  Amimals,  monthly,$i.%o  a  vear;  and  Tn  Pkacvical  Tiachv* 
monthly,  30  cents  a  year.    Also  Books  siid  Aids  »r  teachers.    Detcfl|ftlve  cireul; 
and  catalog  free.    B.  L.  KBIXOGG  &  CO.  <i  B.  Ninth  Strwt  N«w  York. 
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Free  Weaving. 


By  Elizabeth  Sanborn  Knapp,  New  York. 
Series  K    Elementary  First  Year. 

Material  required  for  entire  course  of  twelve  models,  five 
sheets  of  48-pound  laid  antiqae  book  cover  paper  (of  contrast- 
ing colors)  cat  into  strips  one  inch  wide. 

Model  I.    Ground  Form  or  Foundation. 

Material.— Two  strips  of  red  or  scarlet. 
Three  strips  of  fawn. 

Fold  red  strips  across  the  width  thru  the  middle.  Fold 
the  fawn  color  thru  the  middle,  tear  and  fold  again  and 
lay  these  pieces  on  the  desk. 

Lay  the  two  folded  red  strips  on  the  desk ;  long  edge 


extending  from  left  to  right,  with  upper  piece  extending 
about  two  inches  beyond  left  end  of  the  lower  piece,  open 
ends  toward  the  left ;  have  the  open  ends  of  the  lower 
piece  toward  the  right.  Much  future  trouble  will  be 
avoided  if  the  teacher  requires  this  same  arrangement  at 
each  lesson. 

Now  taking  one  of  the  short  pieces,  or  weavers,  in  the 
right  hand  beginning  at  the  top  and  left  end  pass  the 
two  ends  of  the  weaver,  outside  the  top  and  inside  the 
lower  double  strip,  drawing  the  loop  ends  up  close  ;  now 
with  the  second  weaver,  work  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  bottom  upward  ;  then  with  another  weaver  work  from 
the  top  and  so  on^  until  all  the  strips  are  used*  The 
teacher  may  easily  judge  if  all  work  is  correct  by  asking 
the  class  to  raise  and  turn  the  weaving  after  each  weaver  is 
insertedi  bb  both  sides  will  be  alike  if  correctly  woven. 

The  work  is  tightened  by  pulling  the  opposite  ends  of 
horizontal  strips,  and  every  two  of  the  weavers,  until  the 
work  is  flat. 


To  hold  the  weaving  securely  in  place,  open  the  free 
ends  and  place  the  paste  inside,  using  a  thin,  flat  pasting 
stick. 

Model  If.    Book  Mark. 

Material.— Two  strips  of  fawn. 
Four  strips  of  red. 
(Waste  of  material  will  be  avoided  if  the  two  colors  are  used 
alternately  in  the  long  strips.) 

Weave  as  before, 
and  after  pasting, 
notch  the  endls  of  the 
weavers  close  to  the 
long  strip.  Leaving 
the  free  ends  of  the 
long  strip  about  three 
inches  long.  Notch 
these  also. 

Model  III.  Napkin  Rinj. 

Material.— Two  strips  of  red. 
Four  strips  of  fawn. 

Using  fawn  for  weavers,  proceed  as  for  bookmark,  and 

after  tightening  and  pasting,  cut  all  weavers  ehm  to  the 
long  strips,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  long  strips 
80  as  to  leave  1^  inches  extending.    Cut  com- 
ers from  these  ends,  and  bringing  the  two  ends 
of  weaving  together  insert  each  free  end  under 
the  second  square  on  the  opposite  end.     Glue 
should  be  used  to  hold  this 
in  position,  placed  under  the 
two  Qvtnde  squares. 
Model  V.    Match^Safe, 

Material.—  One 
atrip  of  red. 
Two  strips  of  fawn. 

We  use  red  for 
horizontal  strips, 
tearing  into  two 
and  folding.  MaJca 

four  weavers  from  other  strips.     Insert  the  weavers  and 

out  close  all  free  ends  at  the  top*     Fold  at  each_  square, 

pressing  flat  to  secure 

sharp  edges.     Insert 

the  long  ends  into  the 

opposite    side,    and 

shape  to  oblong  box. 

Overlap  the  free  ends 

on  the  bottom,  cut  to 

length  and  glue.   Cut 

from    cardboard     of 

some  harmonious  col- 
or,    a    piece     4x3 

inches,  and   glue  the 

box   near   the    lower 

left   corner.      Cut  a 

piece  of  No-  1  sand- 
paper 1x2  inches^ 

and  fasten  at  the  right 

of  the  box.   Perforate 

the  top  of  cardboard 

in    two    places,    and 

pass  ribbon  thru  for  hanging. 

Paper  for  the  weaving  may  be  purchased  of  J.  E.  linde 
Paper  Company,  214-218  William 
St.,  New  York ;  price  7c.  to  IOcl 
per  pound,  varying  as  to  color* 
About  nine  sheets  to  a  pound. 


o 

1 

"^    1 

3    '' 

It  was  stated  in  the  outlino  for 
constructive  work 
by  Mrs.  EUzaboth 
Sanborn  Knapp, 
given  in  The  . 
School  Joubmal 
ofJan.20,tiwto&6 
hour  daily  be  devoted  to  work  for  fooi^h 
year.  This  ought  to  read  one  hour  weMy, 
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Bird  Study. 

By  B.  DwiGHT  Sanderson. 

Api^arently  a  feather  is  a  simple  structure,  but  upon 
examination  it  is  found  to  be  very  intricate.  Branching 
from  either  sid^  of  the  main  shaft  or  guiU,  are  the  differ- 
ent vanes  which  together  form  the  wd>,  (Give  each  pupil 
a  good  sized  feather  and  let  them  determine  the  parts 
and  functions  for  themselves.)  Each  one  of  these  vanes 
may  be  easily  separated,  but  upon  stroking  the  feather 
they  stick  together  firmly. 

To  see  the  cause  of  this  a  vane  will  need  to  be  exam- 
ined more  closely.  Each  will  be  seen  to  be  a  miniature 
feather,  with  little  branches  going  off  on  each  side,  which 
are  known  as  barbs.  The  barbs  may  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  each  in  turn  branches  into  several  fila- 
ments which  cannot  be  seen  without  a  microscope. 
Some  of  these  filaments  are  straight,  while  others  are 
hooked  at  the  ends.  By  means  of  the  hookl  )ts  on  the 
barbs  of  one  vane  interlocking  with  those  of  the  next, 
the  two  vanes  are  firmly  joined  together,  giving  the  web 
of  the  feather  an  apparently  solid  surface.  The  deetir- 
ability  of  this  structure  is  at  once  apparent  when  the  use 
is  considered.  Were  it  not  for  this  arrangement  the 
broad  surface  of  the  wing  feathers  would  be  of  but  little 
value  to  buoy  up  the  bird  in  flight  and  the  tail  feathers 
would  fail  to  guide  its  course.  Feathers  also  form  the 
clothing  of  the  birds,  and  a  warm  coat  they  make. 

If  the  tail  feathers  are  so  developed  they  must  have 
some  important  function  in  the  life  of  a  bii^d.  Did  you 
ever  watch  a  bird's  tail  when  the  bird  is  flying  ?  If  so, 
you  will  have  observed  that  it  serves  much  the  same  pur 
pose  as  does  a  rudder  in  directing  the  course  of  a  vessel. 
Then  when  the  bird  alights  the  tail  is  of  service  in  en- 
abling it  to  poise  on  some  slender  twig  and  there  maintain 
a  proper  equflibrium. 

This  use  of  the  tail  may  be  easily  observed.  In  some 
birds,  however,  the  taUs  are  modified  for  special  uses. 
Thus,  the  tail  feathers  of  woodpeckers  are  short,  stout, 
and  sharply  pointed.  Have  the  pupils  watch  a  wood- 
pecker climb  a  tree  and  they  will  find  that  the  tail  is  of 
service  as  a  kind  of  prop  upon  which  the  bird  rests  its 
weight  while  pecking  away  at  the  tree.  But  in  some 
birds  the  tail  feathers  are  short  or  wholly  undeveloped, 
notably  in  those  water  birds  which  rarely  or  never  take 
long  flights.  At  the  other  extreme  are  many  birds,  prin- 
cipSly  tropical,  which  have  the  tail  feathers  enormously 
developed  and  of  most  beautiful  forms  and -colors,  as  are 
those  of  our  domesticated  peacock.  The  beautiful  Lyre 
bird  and  Bird  of  Paradise  are  other  instances,  pictures 
of  which  can  easily  be  found  in  any  dictionaiy  or  work 
on  natural  history. 

Teachers  should  bring  out  these  points  by  questioning 
the  pupils  concerning  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tail 
feathers  of  the  different  birds  with  which  they  are  famil- 


iar, and  by  having  them  observe  in  field  and  woodland 
how  the  bird  actually  uses  them. 

The  same  method  should  be  applied  to  a  short  study 
of  birds'  wings.  Almost  every  class  of  birds,  and  even 
many  individual  species,  have  a  peculiar  flight  by  which 
they  may  be  easily  recognized  when  at  a  distance.  The 
hawks,  buzzards,  etc.,  soar  far  aloft»  while  the  partridge 
jumps  from  the  ground  and  flies  but  a  short  distance  with 
a  short  whirring  noise  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a 
humming-bird  hovers  over  a  flower. 

Without  going  into  the  physics  of  flight  it  may  be 
readily  understood  by  any  child  that  burds  like  hawks, 
with  wings  very  large  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body,  can  maintain  a  soaring  motion,  while  those 
with  short  rounded  wings,  of  small  size  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  must  move  them  very  rapidly  in  order  to  fly  and 
with  so  great  a  consequent  exertion  that  they  can  go  for 
a  short  distance  only.  Birds  like  the  swallows  and  sea 
gulls«  with  their  long,  narrow  wings,  have  a  characteris- 
tic "sailing**  flight,  while  eveiy  boy  knows  a  woodpecker 
from  its  undulated  course  as  it  bobs  up  and  down  in  flight. 

Have  the  children  watch  the  way  the  different  birds 
fly.  By  determining  their  identity  when  they  alight^ 
pupils  will  eventually  be  able  to  identify  the  more  common 
birds  on  the  wing. 


Desk  Work  in  Geography. 

Take  imaginary  journeys  with  pupils,  and  describe  the 
different  cars,  tunnels,  bridges,  railroads— trunk  lines 
and  branch  roads— kinds  of  vessels,  principal  ports  visited, 
exports  from  them  and  matters  of  interest  generally. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  seaport  names  and 
permit  (not  require)  pupils  to  trace  on  map,  chart,  or  re- 
lief form,  the  route  of  the  journey,  cities  visited,  giving 
products  or  telling  some  incident  connected  therewith,  in 
the  following  manner : 

Now,  pupUs,  we  will  take  a  two-years'  cruise  around  the 
earth,  starting  from  Boston,  with  shoes,  cotton  goods, 
and  flour,  and  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  touch  at  Queenstown, 
enter  (?)  channel ;  reach  Liverpool,  exchange  (?)  and 
take  on  (?) ;  returning,  enter  (?)  channel,  Dover  strait^ 
obtain  (?)  at  Paris.  Follow  the  course  thru  Gibraltar  ; 
describe  the  roc^  go  to  Rome,  Messina,  Athens,  taking 
Mediterranean  country  products ;  visit  Cairo,  tell  of  pyra- 
mids, Suez  canal.  Red  sea,  having  bought  (?)  at  Smyrna ; 
of  Mocha,  Mecca,  hot  Arabia,  Rangoon,  Java,  Hong  Kong, 
Pekin,  exchanging  (?)  for  (?)  and  visit  Tokio,  returning 
by  Honolulu  to  Valparaiso,  thence  hv  Maflrellan  strait 
homeward. 

In  this  lesson,  taking  several  days  to  recite,  with  pro- 
ducts, routes,  history,  currents,  etc.,  numberless  items  of 
usefulness  may  be  gained. 

Name  three  routes  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic. 


COMPAYRE'S  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  H«  PAYNE»  Chancellof  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
With  Intfoductiont  Notes^  References,  and  an  Index* 

The  new  regulations  regarding  teachers'  certificates,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  require  that  after  August  i,  1900,  an  examination  shall  be  taken  in  the  subject 
of  **  History  of  Education  "  for  every  first-grade  certificate. 

The  department  also  limits  the  number  of  second  and  third-grade  certificates  which  a  teacher  may  hold 
to  one,  thus  forcing  all  teachers  who  continue  in  the  work  eventually  to  prepare  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  History  of  Education. 

No  better  text  than  Compayre's  History  of  Education  can  be  found.     It  is  used  in  nearly  four  hundred 

Normal  Schools,  City  Training  Schools,  and  Teachers'  Training  Classes.     . 

W.  T.  HABBIS,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Bdnoation :— "  Compayre's  is  indispensable  among  histories  of  edncation-" 

mCHOLAS  ICUBRAY  BUTLEB,  Colombia  Unirersity,  New  York:—'*  *  Ck>mpajre's  History  of  Edncation '  shonld  be  tn  the  hands  of  erery  teaoher 
and  eyery  normal  school  stndent." 

Cloth.    618  pages.    Mailing  price,  $1.75. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


-     Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  London. 
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)Votee  of  JMew  Boofw^ 

Pop^sRiad  qf  Homer,  Books  7.,  77.,  XXU.,  and  XXIV., 
edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  forms  one  of  therolnmes  of  Heath's 
English  Classics  Series.  The  introduction  is  interesting  and 
scholarly  and  the  notes  abundant.  Numerous  illustrations  add 
to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  volume.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston.    Price,  35  cents.) 

The  discriminating  compiler  of ''  Don't  Worry  Nuggets,**  Miss 
Jennie  G.  Pennington,  now  offers  another  group  of  marked 
passages,  these  being  from  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Amiel,  under  the  title  of  Philoiophic  Nuggets.  The  little 
volume  must  be  of  genuine  worth  te  lovers  of  those  great 
writers,  and  stimulative  of  interest  in  others  to  take  them  up 
and  know  more  of  their  helpful  thinking.  It  completes,  for  the 
present,  the  announced  volumes  of  the  justly  favorite  **  Nugget 
Series."    (Fords.  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York.) 

The  Successful  Man  of  Business  is  the  title  of  a  handsomely 
printed  volume  (unbound)  of  80  pages  which  gives  portraits  and 
some  notes  of  men  mainly  distinguished  for  their  wealth.  The 
plan  is  to  have  the  pictures  and  descriptions  seen  by  the  men 
themselves  or  their  friends  so  there  will  be  accuracy  at  least. 
Among  these  are  the  Vanderbilts,  and  Astors,  and  Messrs. 
(3amegie,  Whitney,  Flagler,  Keene,  Root,  Choate,  Piatt,  and 
others.    (Bretano's,  New  York.) 

So  far  as  arrangement  of  matter  is  concerned,  with  the  aid  of 
the  pamphlet  on  Publishing  a  Book  by  Charles  Welsh  any  one 
could  prepare  manuscript  that  would  be  eagerly  snapped  up  by 
publishers.  And,  after  all,  the  details  of  preparation  mean  a 
great  deal.  If  a  manuscript  is  easily  read,  correctly  punctuated 
and  duly  considered  in  the  little  things,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  stands  a  better  chance  of  acceptance  than  its  more 
carelessly  prepared  neighbor.  All  the  points  one  needs  to 
know  about  correct  preparation,  the  rules  of  punctuation  and 
proof  reading  are  given  in  this  book.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
publishers,  Boston.) 

A  great  deal  of  healthy  sentiment  well  expressed  is  found  in 
Some  Handy  Little  Songs,  by  Alfred  James  Waterhouse.  These 
are,  mest  of  them,  very  bright  and  some  are  likely  to  obtain  a 
permanent  place  in  collections  of  verse.  It  is  a  book  that  may 
be  read  with  genuine  interest.  (The  Whittaker  &  Ray  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco.) 

A  fascinating  little  story  called  The  Hermit  Naturalist  is 
from  the  pen  of  Fred.  Alexander  Lucas.    It  tells  of  the  visit 
to  the  haunts  of  the  hermit  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware  river, 
and  what  was  learned  from  him.    The  tale  is  nicely  written  and  ' 
very  instructive.    (William  Hubbert,  Trenton,  N.  J.) 

No  healthy  child  could  fail  to  become  interested  in  the  little 
book  compiled  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy  and  entitled  Friends  and  Help- 
ers. The  selections  are  in  regard  to  cats,  dogs,  and  horses  prin- 
cipally, but  many  other  animals  are  the  subjects  of  stories. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  teach  children  to  treat  all  living 
creatures  with  considerate  kindness  and  to  appreciate  the  services 
of  man's  helpers  in  the  animal  world.  Children  are  often  cruel  thru 
ignorance ;  they  need  to  appreciate  how  animals  are  made  to 
suffer  by  reason  of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  A  literary  tone 
is  given  to  the  volume  by  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from 
such  writers  as  Lucy  Larcom,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Keats,  Celia  Thaxter,  Longfellow, 
Shelley,  and  others.  The  illustrations  are  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  paintings  by  Landseer,  Rosa  Benheur,  and  other 
animal  painters.    (Ginn  &  Company.) 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  valuable  of  the  books  we 
have  lately  seen  is  the  20^  Century  Handy  Cyclopedia  Britan- 
niea,  compiled  by  Alfred  B.  Chambers,  Ph.  D.  It  is  a  5ix3i 
inch  volume,  of  880  compact  columns,  containing  a  wealth  of 
alphabetically  arranged  information.  The  subjects  include 
history  and  dates  down  to  the  present  year ;  geography  and 
biography  carefully  revised ;  all  the  leieMiing  facts,  theories 
and  discoveries  in  medicine,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoo- 
logy, astronomy,  meteorology,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  of  interest 
to  the  present  generation  has  been  neglected,  and  even  law 
^and  business  have  received  their  share  of  the  author's  atten- 
ion.  This  20^  Century  Cyclopedia  is  truly  worthy  of  its  name 
as  it  prepares  the  reader  to  enter  the  new  age  with  a  full 
supply  of  well-digested  knowledge  concerning  the  past  and 
present  times.  A  number  of  fine  engraved  portraits,  half-tone 
maps  and  other  illustrations  render  this  volume,  in  its  hand- 
some and  durable  binding,  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  it  will 
prove  profitable  to  the  intellect.  (Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago.  Full, 
leather,  full  gilt,  thumb-indexed,  $1.00 ;  cloth,  50  cents.) 


A  very  readable  story  will  be  found  in  LetUia  Berkdey^  A .  M. 
by  Josephine  Bontecou  Steffens.  We  venture  to  aas^  that 
none  but  a  woman  could  have  presented  a  woman's  case  so  Well 
as  the  author  has  that  of  Letitia.  The  heroine  is  bred  at  a  o<nintry 
college  but  all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy  she  imbtbes 
cannot  satisfy  her  woman's  longings.  She  wishes  to  see  life 
and  goes  to  New  York,  where  she  sees  it  in  abundance.  In  due 
time,  as  the  reader  will  guess, ''  the  hour  and  the  man  "  arrive. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.) 

Incidents  of  the  early  history  of  Illinois  are  worked  with  great 
skill  into  the  story  of  Spanish  Peggy,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood.  The  author  has  made  good  use  of  her  opportunities  for 
describing  the  social  condition  of  that  mixed  population  that 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  commonwealth.  Among  the 
characters  in  the  story  is  young  Abe  Lincoln  and  the  illustra- 
tions show  the  early  haunts  of  the  future  statesman.  (Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 

The  Four  Great  American  series  is  continued  with  Fmtr 
Famous  American  Writers,  by  Sherwin  Ck)dy.  These  are 
Washington  Irving,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
and  Bayard  Taylor.  The  author  could  scarcely  have  selected 
four  with  more  interesting  personalities,  and  he  has  described 
them  and  their  works  in 'such  an  interesting  way  that  young 
people  will  certainly  read  what  is  given  here  and  have  an  appe- 
tite for  more.  There  are  portraits  of  the  authors  and  lAort 
extracts  from  their  works.    (Werner  School  Book  Company.) 

ThoughJts  and  Experiences  in  and  Out  of  School,  by  John  B. 
Peaslee,  LL.B.,  Ph.  D.,  ex-superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  is  a  vohime  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  containing  essays  and  addresses  giving  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences of  the  author  during  his  many  years'  connection  with 
educational  work.  It  will  prove  especially  helpful  as  well  as 
interesting  to  the  teacher.  In  addition  to  the  other  matter  are 
letters  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  other  American 
authors  with  whom  Mr.  Peaslee  has  had  relations  during  his 
long  and  active  career.  The  volume  has  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  the  author  and  several  other  illustrations.  (Curts  &  Jen- 
nings, Cincinnati,  Ohio.) 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  read  everything  that  even  the  bsst 
writers  have  written,  books  of  selections  are  both  popular  and 
valuable.  One  of  the  most  important  collections  of  vene  is 
Standard  English  Poems,  from  Spenser  to  Tennyson,  selected 
and  edited  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  The  author  is  a  well  known 
student  of  literature;  who  has  published  several  critical  worfci* 
and  hence  possessed  the  breadth  of  knowledge  for  aiaking  a 
representative  collection  of  verse.  This  volume  is  intended  te 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  serious  and  systematic  study  of 
English  poetic  literature — one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  that 
the  world  has  produced.  One  great  point  in  its  favor  is  that^ 
with  few  exceptions,  the  selections  are  all  complete  poems. 
(Henry  Holt  &  (Company,  New  York.) 

Heliocentric  Astrology  and  Solar  MenialUy,  with  tablea  of 
Ephemeris  to  1910,  by  Yarmo  Vedra.  This  is  a  new  system  of 
personally  determining  "the  primary  fund  of  mental  and 
physical  forces  and  their  results  in  mental  aptitudes  that  domi- 
nate the  nature  of  the  individual  as  based  upon  the  date  of 
birth.  The  system  is  a  key  to  the  intellectual,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial course  of  personal  destiny  ;  to  the  harmonies  of  thought, 
marriage,  and  home  life."  The  book  contains  sixty-four  iUiis- 
trations,  thirty-five  of  which  are  original  drawings,  hy  Holmes 
W.  Merton,  author  of  "  Descriptive  Mentality."  (David  McKay, 
Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Natures  Miracles:  Familiar  Talks  on  Science,  by  Elidia 
Gray,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  Vol.  I  of  World-Building  and  Life. 
This  little  volume  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  begins  witii 
a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  crust  of  tiie  earft 
has  been  built  up,  showing  the  part  that  living  plants  and  ani- 
mals have  had  in  producing  certain  rocks,  so  tracing  the 
history  of  limestone,  coal,  slate  and  shale,  and  salt.  Next 
the  constituents  of  the  air  and  its  relation  to  clouds  are  care- 
fully pointed  out,  and  from  these  the  principles  of  weatlMr 
forecasting  are  developed,  and  this  leads  to  the  color-  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky,  and  finally  to  liqiiid  air.  Water,  as  a 
carrier  of  stored  energy,  is  the  final  subject  treated.  It  works 
as  rivers  and  floods,  in  the  tides,  and  in  ice  moving  as  gladcrs. 
They  formerly  covered  a  large  part  of  the  oontineat  and 
did  the  final  work  in  preparing  the  land  for  man.  The  style  is 
specially  attractive,  and  the  book  must  prove  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn  how  the  forces  of  nature  operate.  (Fords* 
Howard  &  Hulbert ;  New  York.    Price,  60  cents.) 


*  *  Difficulties  give  way  to  dilieence,"  and  disease  germs  and  blood 
humors  disappear  when  Hood^s  SarsapariUa  is  faithfully  taken. 
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The  Superintendent  in  Small  Cities.^ 

By  Snpt.  Chaeles  B.  Gorton,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  •uperintendent  of  schools  was  practically  unknown 
fifty  years  ago.  His  office  has  been  logically  evolved 
with  the  quite  original  system  of  American  public  school 
education.  Now,  almost  eveiy  city  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  villages  have  such  an  officer.  The  earlier 
superintendents  were  often  c^iosen  without  reference  to 
educational  qualification  or  fitness,  being  selected  for 
personal  or  political  reasons,  and  being  agents  or  execu- 
tive officers  of  their  respective  boards  or  committees. 
Many  of  those  who  eventuaUy  became  efficient  officers 
succeeded  at  the  Q^ense  of  the  pupils  who  formed  sub- 
jects of  experiment.  The  term  of  office  was  usually 
short,  and  the  records  of  many  cities  show  a  list  of  early 
superintendents  of  schools  who  held  office  one  or  two 
-  years  each. 

The  mode  of  election  has  become  settlecl ;  a  superin- 
tendent is  now  chosen  by  a  board  of  education,  and  very 
nurely  by  general  election.  The  term  of  office  has  been 
lengthened.  Many  of  the  city  and  village  superinten- 
dents now  in  office  have  occupied  their  positions  a  long 
term  of  years.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  very  indefi- 
nite, but  have  become  fairly  established  by  practice,  and 
fixed  by  formulated  rules  or  legislation.  It  appears,  fur- 
thermore, that  most  of  the  present  incumbents  were 
professional  teaehers  of  large  experience  before  they 
were  elected  to  the  higher  position. 

This  certainly  indicates  a  movement  in  the  right  durec- 
tion,  for  a  superintendent  of  schools  ought  to  be  a 
teacher  primarily,  and  to  have  had  the  experience  and 
knowledge  which  can  only  come  from  actual  work  in  the 
class-room.  I  do  not.laiow  that  the  statutes  of  any 
state  prescribe  the  qualifications  which  a  superintendent 
of  schools  must  possess.  But  such  legislation  has  been* 
proposed  and  will  in  all  likelihood  prevail  eventually  in 
many  states. 

Educational  Qualifications. 

If  the  state  demands  a  minimum  of  qualifications  for 
its  teachers,  how  can  it  ask  less  of  those  who  rank  above 
the  teachers,  directing  and  supervising  their  efforts? 
The  superintendent  of  any  system  of  schools  ought  to  be 
broadly  educated,  and  to  know  something  of  the  many 
branches  of  instruction.  He  will  have  special  teachers 
teaching  and  supervising,  who  know  the  details  of  their 
topics  letter  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  them ; 
but  he  should  have  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  field  that  he  may  give  valuable  suggestions  even 
to  them. 

He  should  know  psychology,  which  in  recent  years  has 
plaved  an  important  part  with  all  students  of  education, 
and  he  should  be  conversant  with  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  idl  subjects.  He  should  be  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  histoiy  of  education,  but  with  general  history 
as  well.  Only  the  students  of  histoiy  can  appreciate  the 
accumulated  riches  of  the  race,  and  thru  what  struggles 
the  evolution  and  freedom  of  mankind  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  history  of  education  enables  us  to  understand  the 
intellectual  growth  of  ages,  and  how,  often  spasmodi- 
cally, but  nevertheless  with  a  certain  degree  of  continu- 
ity, the  youth  have  been  fitted  for  an  ever  widening  field 

*  Read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
at  the  meeting  In  Ckioago  on  Feb.  27. 


of  intellectual  activity.  He  who  knows  the  conditions 
^under  which  they  wrought  comprehends  the  results 
attained  by  the  great  teachers  and  educational  refonur 
ers,  who  from  the  time  of  Socrates  have  contributed  to 
the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  can  properly  estimate  the 
bearing  of  their  work  on  the  subsequent  ages,  and  that 
ultimate  product  which  we  call  our  present  civilization. 

He  should  know  the  history  of  school  organization, 
how  it  has  developed  to  its  present  form,  and  the  changes 
which  are  still  proceeding.  He  should  have  an  insight 
of  school  administration  as  relating  to  the  relation  of 
the  boards  of  education  to  the  teachers,  of  the  teachers 
to  the  pupils,  and  of  the  whole  system  to  the  community. 
A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  school  law  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  equipment 

Expert  Kno%^ed  je  Required. 

All  this  means  that  a  broad,  general  education  is  not 
enough,  and  that  the  superintendent  ought  to  have 
special  preparation  for  his  work.  All  of  us  want  the 
occupation  of  the  teacher  classed  with  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  recognized  as  one  of  them  in  dignity  and 
respect.  All  the  other  professions  demand  elaborate 
special  preparation  for  whoever  is  to  become  a  member 
of  their  ranks. 

The  State  of  New  York  prescribes  a  minimum  of  re- 
quirements for  students  of  law  or  medicine,  and  subse- 
quentiyfour  years  of  special  training  before  entering 
practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  less  should  be  asked 
of  the  chief  officer  of  a  school  system ;  that  his  theereti- 
cal  education  should  be  obtained  prior  to  his  taking 
office,  and  not  as  the  result  of  years  of  experiment  with 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  latter  course  may  be  cheap 
fer  him,  but  it  is  sadly  expensive  and  unjust  to  many 
innocent  people. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  have  the  highest  quality  of 
supervision  and  school  administration  only  when  the 
superintendent  shall  have  been  educated  as  a  professional 
expert  and  is  recognized  as  such.  In  the  largest  cities 
the  duties  of  administration,  organization,  and  supervision 
have  been  differentiated  so  far  that  all  the  attainments 
necessary  for  a  smidler  town  need  not  be  united  in  one 
person.  This  specialization  undoubtedly  gives  the  high- 
est type  of  service.  But  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Supt.  Gove  in  the  Educational  Review,  the  number  of 
large  cities  with  elaborate,  classified  organizations  is 
small  compared  with  those  where  all  departments  of  the 
education^  system  are  united  under  the  control  of  one 
man  whose  duties  are  necessarily  exceedingly  diverse. 

Term  of  Service. 

I  do  not  care  to  discues  the  question  of  tenure  of  office 
here  much  beyond  expressing  the  purely  personal  opinion 
that  the  superintendent  should  be  elected  to  serve 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  I  am  convinced  that 
teachers  who  have  served  a  term  of  trial  and  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  approved,  should  hold  office  for  life  or 
until  removed  for  physical  or  mental  disability.  They 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  worry  and  distress  inci- 
dent to  a  periodical  election.  But  the  superintendent  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  if  the  board  shall 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  administration,  it  appears  reason- 
able that  it  shall  be  within  its  power  to  effect  an  imme- 
diate change.  This  view  of  continuous  employment  in 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  most  advanced  ideas  and  practice  of  civil  service  in 
the  nation,  state,  or  city. 
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A  somewhat  exhaustive  enqniiy  from  the  cities  of 
many  states  made  a  few  years  ago  seems  to  prove,  con- 
dnstvely  that  boards  of  education  are  composed,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  best  men  in  their  respective  communities, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  their  con- 
trol and  free  from  mercenary  motives.  If  this  be  accept- 
ed as  a  statement  of  fact  the  conclusion  readily  f oUows 
that  a  fit  and  worthy  superintendent^  eleeted  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board,  will  hold  his  office  for  a  long  term. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  superintendent.  Many  questions  will 
come  to  him  for  decision  and  many  things  must  be  done 
outside  of  what  anybody  would  conceive  to  be  stated 
obligatiohs.  In  many  places  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
perform  duties  that  should  not  be  incumbent  on  him  and 
which  might  be  done  better  by  somebody  else.  He 
should  not  be  expected  to  act  as  the  secretary  or  book- 
keeper of  the  board,  nor  serve  as  a  distributing  agent 
for  books  and  supplies.  His  work  should  take  a  higher 
.range  than  that  of  clerk  or  accountant  for  a  small  cor- 
poration. He  should  not  be  the  financial  agent  of  the 
board,  because  he  would  bear  a  responsibility  that  should 
be  borne  by  the  board  itself,  whose  judgment  on  ques- 
tions of  finance  is,  as  a  rule,  better  than  his  own. 

The  puUic  schools  receive  more  popular  criticism  on 
the  score  of  expense  than  for  all  other  reasons.  Many 
people  think  of  the  schools  only  as  the  cause  of  endless 
taxatioh,  and  attack  the  appropriations  for  school  purpose 
first,  tho  there  may  be  boundless  waste  in  other  depart- 
ments. Whether  the  criticisms  be  right  or  wrong,  let 
the  board  and  not  the  superintendent  l^ar  this  burden. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  there  remains  only  one  object 
for  which  the  schools  exist ;  that  is  the  pupQ.  Every- 
thing else  has  disappeared.  Buildings,  equipment^ 
boards  of  education,  teachers,  are  all  means  directed  to 
raising  the  pupil  to  his  proper  position  as  a  chief  factor 
of  our  complex  civilization.  The  teacher  is  not  only  the 
most  important  of  these  means  but  easily  outweighs  all 
the  rest  Garfield's  oft  quoted  aphorism  in  which  he 
defined  the  American  university  gives  homely  expression 
to  the  comparative  value  of  instruction  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  everything  else  to  the  teacher^s  infiuence.  Fine 
buildings,  elaborate  equipment,  refined  courses  of  study, 
are  all  subsidiary  to  the  teacher.  Then  what  discrimin- 
ating care  should  be  exercised  in  determining  who  the 
teacher  shall  be !  Who  shall  decide?  Who  should  pos- 
sess the  judgment,  fidelity,  and  independence  to  discharge 
this  high  trust?  The  superintendent.  He  should  either 
have  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  of  teachers  or 
should  nominate  them  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
board.  In  any  event  the  board  should  not  have  the 
power  to  appoint  without  his  approval.  If  he  h^s  been 
selected  for  his  professional  attainments  and  experience, 
he  knows  the  quality  and  kind  of  people  he  wants  and 
should  be  the  judge  of  their  special  fitness. 

A  board  compoMd  of  men  engaged  in  other  professions 
or  general  business  has  not  the  slightest  competency  to 
select  teachers,  and  ought  not  to  claim  such  a  preroga- 
tive, but  to  delegate  the  matter  whoUy  to  the  superinten- 
dent. It  is  not  consistent  with  any  theory  of  exalted 
civil  service  to  combine  the  examining  and  appointing 
power  in  the  same  individual  This  is  clearly  recognizee^ 
and  a  separation  has  been  marked  in  the  appointment  of 
civil  service  examining  boards  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  exterior  influences  and  having  no  power  except 
to  pass  on  qualifications.  A  few  of  the  larger  cities  have 
special  examining  boards  that  meet  the  case  perhaps. 
In  most  places  it  would  be  better  if  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  were  held  only  by  a  department  of 
education,  and  normal  school  diplomas  and  state  licenses 
only  were  accepted.  This  should  be  a  minimum  which 
any  locality  might  supplement  by  special  examinations. 
I  l^e  this  opportunity  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  unfor- 
tunate that  the  certificates  and  normal  school  diplomas 
of  one  state  are  not  valid  in  another  state.    The  state 


license  of  Penncfylvania  may  be  worthless  in  New  York 
or  Ohio,  and  vice  versa. 

Course  of  Study  and  TextBooks. 

By  coDunon  consent  the  superintendent  prepares  the 
course  of  study,  and  too  often,  I  fear,  he  tries  to  make  it 
original  and  to  incorporate  in  it  some  of  his  own  piersoii- 
ality.  Or  he  pursues  the  plan  of  modern  authors  in  Irv- 
ing's  "Art  of  Book-Making,"  and  selecting  a-little  here 
and  there  from  various  courses  of  study  has  a  whole  aa 
incongruous  as  Horace  pictures  in  **Ar»  PoetiaiJ'  The 
courses  of  study  of  different  cities  show  amusing  variety 
and  frequently  contradictions.  Here  again,  I  believe  the 
state  authorily  might  properly  be  exercised  and  a  uniform 
course  of  study  prepared,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
localities  might  demand.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  cities  are  too  detailed  and  insist  too 
strenuously  on  special  methods  and  on  what  a  class  must 
accomplish  in  a  given  time.  Any  teacher  works  better 
when  allowed  reasonable  freedom,  and  secures  the  best 
results  by  a  method  with  which  he  is  in  fuQ  accord  and 
which  he  is  carrying  out  somewhat  in  his  own  way.  Too 
much  insistence  in  a  course  of  study  sacrifices  the  spirit 
to  the  letter. 

The  choice  of  text-books  should  be  wholly  with  the 
superintendent  and  his  teachers.  A^great  number  of 
school  books  on  almost  every  subject  have  been  published 
in  recent  years.  Many  of  them  are  excellent^  and  many 
of  them  have  no  excuse  for  being  except  that  the  pub- 
lishing house  feels  that  it  must  come  into  the  market 
with  something  novel  to  compete  with  some  other  house. 
But  the  number  of  good  books  is  so  large  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  determine  the  best.  Th^re  is,  perhiqM^  no 
other  subject  with  which  boards  of  education  are  so 
likely  to  meddle  as  this,  and  there  is  none  in  which  their 
interference  is  more  likely  to  be  mischievous.  Tho  the 
board  be  free  from  mercenary  motives  and  not  too 
severely  pressed  by  our  genial  friends  the  agents,  it  has 
not  the  slightest  competency  to  determine  the  best 
school  boolu.  Even  the  superintendent  cannot  wisely 
select  the  best  books  for  his  schools  without  calling  to 
hiB  aid  the  teachers  of  special  subjects,  and  especially 
the  teachers  of  primary  grades,  who  probably  compre- 
hend the  powers,  limitations,  and  tastes  of  the  little  child 
much  better  than  he  is  able  to  do. 

Superintendent  and'Teachefs. 

In  order  of  his  highest  duties,  next  to  the  selection  of 
teachers  come  his  influence  over  them.  Many  of  them 
will  be  inexperienced,  fresh  from  training  school.  Their 
knowledge  is  theoreticaL  They  find  in  the  class-rooms 
problems  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamed.  Many  of  their  preconceived  ideas  must 
be  whoUy  readjusted  when  confronted  by  a  class  of  forty 
or  fifty  children..  They  will  need  his  help  and  inatroe- 
tion  in  many  ways.  The  smaller  the  city  the  greater 
and  more  direct  this  assistance  may  be.  He  may  not 
only  reach  his  principals  but  his  teachers,  and  know 
pretty  accurately  the  strength  and  weakness  of  every 
one.  In  meetings  of  principals  he  may  cover  all  general 
administrative  features,  such  as  organization,  supervi- 
sion, grading,  and  promotions.  In  meetings  of  the  whole 
eorpSf  principals  and  teachers  together,  he  may  give  in- 
struction and  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  discipline 
and  teaching ;  but  this  work  in  general  meetinga  must 
be  of  a  broad  character  and  cannot  go  into  the  details  of 
different  grades  without  incurring  danger  of  becoming 
wearisome  and  irksome  to  many  of  his  auditors. 

I  conceive  that  in  a  meeting  where  teachers  of  a  single 
grade  only  are  present^  his  l^t  work  is  done ;  and  iwB 
meeting  ought  to  take  the  character  of  a  conference^ 
where  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  prevails.  The 
superintendent  will  there  bear  the  character  of  one  who 
unites  with  all  in  the  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by 
comparison  of  views  and  general  suggestions.  He  wiQ 
seek  to  secure  substantial  uniformity  by  bringing  out 
the  best  from  each  individual,  and  moldings  all  diverse 
opinions  into  a  harmonious  whole.    In  these  meetings 
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he  will  come  to  know  his  teachers  intimately,  will  secure 
their  confidence  and  will  impress  himself  upon  them  not 
as  a  dictator  but  as  counsellor  and  ^ide.  They  ought 
to  learn  from  his  intercourse  with  them  that  he  is  their 
smcere  friend  and  worldng  in  full  accord  with  them  for 
a  common  end.  He  may  promote  habits  of  study  and 
research,  and  induce  them  to  carry  on  a  regulu*  course 
of  reading  and  investigation,  either  in  the  line  of  general 
scholarship  or  bearing  in  subjects  and  methods  on  their 
particular  work.  In  meetings  of  whatever  character  he 
will  make  clear  his  ideals,  views,  and  aspirations,  and 
impart  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  teachers.  Any  system 
of  schools  cannot  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  its  progress  may  be  fairly  measured  by 
his  character,  attainments,  energy,  and  skill,  and  the 
Eeal  with  which  his  teachers  co-operate  in  his  efforts. 

Supervisory  Work. 

He  wiU  devote  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  to  active 
inspection  and  supervision  of  classes.  There  he  will 
learn  directly  what  strength  and  weakness  each  teacher 
possesses.  His  visits  will  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  if  he  come  in  the  proper  spirit  he 
will  always  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 
His  suggestions  wfll  almost  invariably  be  well  received, 
and  helpful.  His  criticisms  ought  not  to  be  constantly 
destructive.  They  should  be  constructive  as  well.  He 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  a  method  of  instruction  or 
of  anything  else  in  a  class-room  without  having  some- 
thing better  to  offer.  He  ought  not  simply  to  condemn 
and  suggest,  but  frequently,  vei^  frequently,  to  com< 
mend.  His  teachers  care  more  for  his  praise  than  for 
that  of  everybody  else,  and  his  hearty  approval  of  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard  in  the  class  arouses  all  the  cor- 
diality and  gratitude  of  a  teacher  to  whom  such  words 
may  seldom  come  unless  from  him,  and  who  is  always 
liable  to  be  under  the  fire  of  adverse  criticism  from 
pstrons  of  the  school.  Intellectual  effort  is  dwarfed  by 
the  shadow  of  disfavor,  and  flourishes  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  genial  approval.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
soperintendent  in  a  small  city  wQl  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  classes'  from  observation  rather  than  from 
reports.  That  he  will  therefore  have  no  occasion  to 
burden  his  teachers  with  a  marking  system  or  to  occupy 
their  time  making  out  reports  when  they  ought  to  be 
teaching  or  resting ;  and  that  he  will  know  the  progress 
of  his  classes  from  personal  inspection  rather  than  by 
the  results  of  stated  examinations. 

He  will  know  many  of  the  children  more  or  less  inti- 
mately, and  may  guide  the  career  of  many  pupils  of  the 
high  school  who  will  come  to  him  for  advice.  His  sug- 
gestions may  induce  many  girls  and  boys  to  continue 
study  and  to  pursue  a  college  course  who  would  other- 
wise never  do  so.  In  the  same  connection  he  may  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  parents  and  lead  them  to  make 
exertions  to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of  higher 
education.  Tlie  smaller  the  place  the. more  intimate 
may  be  his  relations  to  parents  and  children,  and  the 
more  powerful  the  direct  influences  which  he  may  exert. 
He  must  necessarily  be  the  arbiter  of  misunderstanding 
and  disputes.  Controversies  between  principals  and 
teachers,  teachers  and  children,  the  school  and  the  home, 
will  all  come  to  him  for  settlement.  They  will  often 
demand  all  his  diplomatic  skill,  partly  because  he  is  not 
called  in  until  all  the  premises  have  been  laid  and  a  very 
pretty  quarrel  prepared  before  he  hears  anything  about 
it,  and  therefore  he  must  correct  the  mistakes  of  others 
before  he  can  restore  peace  and  harmonious  relations. 
He  caivnever  go  far  wrong  in  these  cases  if  he  bases  his 
final  decisions  on  his  ideas  of  absolute  justice.  There  is 
no  reversal  of  a  judgment  rendered  because  it  is  right 
and  which  makes  no  concession  to  a  temporizing  policy. 

In  a  small  system  of  schools  the  superintendent  must 
of  necessity  be,  to  some  extent^  a  man  of  affairs.  He 
must  know  intimately  all  the  questions  coming  before 
the  committee  or  board  of  education,  and  be  prepared  to 
advise  concerning  them.  The  theory  that  he  should 
engage  only  in  duties  pertaining  to  the  selection  of 


teachers,  instruction,  and  supervision  of  schools^  is  very 
fine  as  an  academic  proposition,  but  it  fails  in  practice. 
However  well-meaning  the  board  may  be,  it  is  composed 
of  men  whose  thoughts  are  given  to  other  subjects  and 
who  occasionally  turn  from  their  regtdar  vocations  to 
discharge  their  duties  as  trustees.  It  is  impossible  nnder 
the  circumstances  for  them  to  carry  the  school  work 
continuously  without  guidance  in  almost  every  particular, 
and  the  superintendent  is  the  only  man  in  a  position  and 
with  the  knowledge  to  direct  their  councils. 

One  of  his  most  weighty  duties  in  connection  with  the 
board  will  be  to  properly  direct  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  or  the  repair  of  old  ones.  The  great  advance 
in  school-house  architecture  and  construction  In  recent 
years  has  been  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  superin- 
tendent. The  local  architect  usually  knows  nothing  of 
the  special  features  of  school-house  construction.  The 
questions  of  floor  space,  air  supply,  ventilation,  lightings 
seating,  are  either  not  known  at  all  or  are  little  under- 
stood by  him.  Hygienic  questions  of  school-house  archi- 
tecture are  vital,  and  the  superintendent  ought  to  know 
them.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  many  other  sub- 
jects. The  board  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  the  right 
when  this  is  plainly  indicated.  It  should  be  cordially 
confident  of  the  competency  of  the  superintendent^  if  it 
is  to  rely  on  his  advice  and  sustain  his  leadership. 

If  the  superintendent  is  not  known  outside  of  the 
school-house  much  of  the  influence  he  should  exert  in 
the  community  is  lost.  He  ought  to  be  a  leader,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  his  community. 
His  character  and  attainments  should  dignify  his  office 
and  justify  confidence  in  hhnself.  His  integrity  should 
be  unquestionable.  Judicious  in  his  relations  with 
others,  he  should  be  fearlessly  independent  in  all  things 
where  his  decision  is  fimal.  His  career  should  entitie 
him  to  the  respect  of  all  right-minded  people,  and  every 
movement  directed  toward  better  conditions  for  man- 
kind, whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  should 
enlist  his  Gfympathy  and  receive  his  active  supports 
**  Bumani  n&U  a  me  alienum  puto.^ 


Good  Conduct  in  School :  ^     , 

What  Constitutes  it?    Should  it  be  Marked  on 
Report  Cards  ? 

By  SuPT.  S.  R.  Shear,  White  Plains,  N.  Y,    ^ 

When  the  child  enters  school  he  is  ushered  at  once 
into  entirely  new  surroundings  ;  his  circle  of  associates 
is  greatly  enlarged;  his  responsibilities  are  greatiy  in- 
creased ;  his  life  becomes  much  more  complex  than  it  hith- 
erto has  been.  Previous  to  entering  school,  the  child  has 
moved  simply  in  the  home  circle ;  his  association  with 
the  outside  world  has  been  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  a  few 
playmates. 

We  must  remember  that  the  home  life  has  not  fitted 
him  to  tske  his  place  with  a  body  of  students,  to  consider 
the  rights  of  others,  to  consider  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  properly  discharge  the  obligations  which 
will  devolve  upon  him  in  his  new  relations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  after  completing 
his  school  life,  the  child  must  take  his  place  in  society 
where  his  circle  of  associates  will  again  be  greatly  en- 
larged, his  responsibilities  enormously  increased  ;  where 
the  complexity  of  his  life  will  reach  its  highest  limit.  He 
should  at  that  point  be  a  self-respecting,  self-controlling, 
self-supporting  and  helpful  citizen. 

The  Probkin  In  School  Discipliiic 

The  school  stands  between  home  and  society.  It 
should  increase  the  child's  regard  for  home  and  prepare 
him  for  society ;  it  should  broaden  his  view  of  life  ;  make 
him  more  independent ;  more  mindful  of  his  responsibili- 
ties ;  more  careful  concerning  ethical  questions ;  more 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  others  ;  and  it  should  at  the 
same  time  enlarge  his  conception  of  God  and  deepen  hie 
love  for  Him. 

In  school  life  we  most  consider  the  child's  duty  to  his 
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associates,  to  his  teacher,  and  to  himself.  His  conduct 
should  be  such  that  he  is  true  to  all  these  relations  and 
conditions.  It  might  be  suggested  at  this  pointy  that  the 
true  disciplinarian  never  requests  the  child  to  do  this,  or 
not  to  do  that  heeau$e  U  anrwys  her;  she  rather  appeals 
to  the  child  from  his  own  standpoint  and  from  his  rela- 
tions with  his  associates  ;  while  the  child  should  consider 
first  his  associate,  then  his  teacher,  and  lastly  himself. 
Selfishness  must  be  discouraged  in  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils^ and  all  should  be  courteous  and  considerate,  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  the  highest  good  in  this  preparation 
for  the  activities  of  life. 

Motive  and  Domestic  Conditions. 

In  our  examination  of  what  constitutes  good  conduct 
in  school)  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  motive.  In  consid- 
ering the  motive  which  actuates  the  child  to  do  or  not  to 
do  certain  things,  we  must  not  forget  what  his  previous 
condition  has  been.  In  the  home  1^  has  had  little  train- 
ing in  self-sacrifice  ;  he  has  never  been  obliged  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  rules  that  must  obtain  in  governing  large 
numbers  of  children  ;  he  has  never  been  taught  to  any 
extent  the  importance  of  promptness,  regularity,  applica- 
tion, and  system.  Some  few  parents  do  their  best  for 
their  children  along  these  lines,  but  owing  to  the  isolated 
condition  of  the  child  the  results  are  not  far  reaching 
even  in  favorable  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  children  come 
ti%m  homes  of  poverty  or  from  haunts  where  immorality 
and  crime  abound  ;  places  where  promptness,  regularity, 
application,  and  system  are  entirely  disregarded,  and 
often  where  the  line  between  right  and  wrong,  if  existing 
at  all,  is  a  shadowy  affair  at  best. 

We  mustremember  that  deceit  and  falsehood,  inherent 
in  the  child  have  been  intensified  in  many  homes  by  prac- 
tice and  by  precept.  Vulgarity  and  theft  have  been 
forced  into  the  child's  life,  and  he  is  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  evil  in  these  things,  and  of  the  disastrous  results 
whioh  follow  their  practice.  He  has  observed  that  his 
parents  are  slow  in  meeting  their  financial  obligations  ; 
they  are  not  prompt  in  the  matter  of  rising,  hence  tardi- 
ness in  school  is  to  him,  notmisdemeanor. 

M,  on  certain  occasions  the  weather  has  been  bad,  or 
the  father  not  feeling  just  well,  he  has  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  go  as  usuid  to  his  work  ;  if  some  trivial  mat- 
ter has  intervened  the  mother  has  not  performed  her 
household  duties  at  just  the  proper  time,  hence  to  him 
irregularity  is  a  matter  of  small  importence. 

His  observation  of  men  and  women  has  been  that 
everything  should  be  done  as  easily  as  possible,  hence  ap- 
plication appears  in  the  light  of  a  tyrannical  requurement 
The  management  of  the  home,  and  the  domestic  economy 
have  been  so  absolutely  devoid  of  order,  that  to  him  sys- 
tem is  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  child  has  seen  the  unwelcome  visitor  greeted  with 
profuse  manifestations  of  joy ;  he  has  heard  apologies 
for  ordinary  events  as  tho  they  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  nile ;  htf  has  seen  spurious  articles  represented 
as  genuine ;  he  has  seen  adult  members  of  the  family  de- 
ceive each  other,  at  least  in  trivial  affairs  ;  he  has  heard 
men  and  women  who  profess  purity  of  heart  and  loftiness 
of  purpose,  indulge  in  language  at  least  questionable, 
untU  deceit  and  falsehood  and  vulgarity  have  little  terror 
for  him,  and  cause  him  little  concern. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  and  I  believe  to  have  sim- 
ply stated  facts,  we  must  not  be  discouraged  if  we  find 
the  soil  somewhat  grown  over  with  tares  and  thistles, 
and  not  altogether  fertile,  for  the  lofly  conceptions,  the 
holy  ideals,  and  the  noble  purposes  which  we  would  incul- 
cate into  the  lives  of  the  children  under  our  care.  We 
most  not  forget  again  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the 
mental  and  spiritud.  Improper  nourishment  insufficient 
clothing  lack  of  deep^  vicious  practices,  and  a  thousand 
other  causes  due  to  heredity  or  environment  are  work- 
ing against  the  children  and  against  the  ideal  school- 
room discipline. 

Good  Conduct  in  School. 


such  conduct  as  enables  the  child  to  properly  perform  his 
duties  and  consistently  discharge  his  obligation  to  his  as- 
sociates, his  teacher,  and  himself.  In  this  summary  we 
of  course  omit  the  consideration  of  street  conduct  which 
has  been  treated  in  a  former  paper.* 

If  the  child  is  true  to  his  associates,  to  his  teacher,  and 
to  himself,  he  will  attend  strictly  to  his  own  business 
while  studying.  If  he  whispers  to  a  fellow  student  he 
disturbs  not  only  the  one  to  whom  his  conversation  is  ad- 
dressed, but  all  those  about  him  ;  he  also  distracte  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  who  is  intent  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  some  duty ;  at  the  same  time  he  weakens  his  own 
power  of  concentration,  and  he  is  losing  abUity  to  do  for 
himself  that  which  he  is  perhaps  asking  the  fellow  stu- 
dent to  do  for  him.  If  his  communication  is  with  refer- 
ence to  something  foreign  to  the  lesson  which  is  being 
prepared,  his  mistake  is  the  greater  and  he  is  fully  con- 
scious of  the  fact 

When  making^  an  oral  recitation,  for  the  good  of  his 
associates  and  for  his  own  profit  he  must  stand  erect  and 
recite  in  a  distinct  and  dignified  manner. 

When  a  certain  act  is  to  be  performed  by  the  class  in 
unison,  he  will  obey  orders  promptly  and  accurately  in 
order  that  he  may  not  disturb  the  system,  and  that  he 
may,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  the  power  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way ;  his  success 
in  life  will  be  measured  largely  by  his  ability  to  do  just  this. 

He  will  be  prompt  in  attendance,  because  his  tardy  en- 
trance attracto  the  attention  of  others  and  disturbs  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  work.  He  should  be  taught 
that  the  business  man  who  does  not  open  his  store  at  the 
usual  tune  loses  business  ;  that  the  professional  man  who 
is  not  in  his  office  during  office  hours  loses  clientage  ; 
that  the  laborer  who  does  not  respond  promptly  to  the 
whistle  will  very  soon  be  out  of  employment. 

School  is  a  preparation  for  life,  and  if  he  learns  to  be 
prompt  in  the  pcorformance  of  his  school  duties,  he  will 
also  be  prompt  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
come  to  him  in  after  life. 

He  will  be  regular  in  attendance^  because  irregularity 
retards  Che  progress  of  the  dass,  requires  the  teacher  to 
do  an  unnecessary  amount  of  reviewing,  and  it  at  the 
same  time  fixes  upon  him  a  habit  which  will  make  success 
in  life  an  impossibility. 

He  will  respect  the  property  rights  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  he  will  regard  the  school-room,  the  school 
building,  and  the  school  property  in  general  as  something 
to  be  carefully  used,  sacredly  preserved.  He  will«avoi4 
lewd,  vulgar,  and  profane  language,  because  such  convei^ 
satien  cannot  be  helpful  to  anyone,  and  is  sure  to  be  ab- 
solutely harmful ;  he  cannot  fix  his  mind  upon  the  great 
facts  of  science,  histoiy,  literature,  and  art  if  his  thoughte 
are  vitiated  with  that  which  is  low  and  obscene. 

He  will  be  truthful,  because  only  by  being  truthful 
can  he  maintain  proper  relations  with  his  associates.  He 
will  not  aid  any  fellow  student  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  which  the  student  should  perform  for  himself  nor 
in  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  surreptitiously,  be- 
cause it  will  be  harmful  to  the  one  whom  he  aids,  to  the 
system,  and  to  himself.  He  will  at  all  times  be  cour- 
teous and  considerate  in  his  dealings  with  those  about 
him.  He  will  be  loyal  and  obedient  and  courteous  to  his 
teacher,  for  only  under  these  conditions  can  he  stand  in 
right  relations  to  his  teacher,  and  without  these  she  can- 
not accomplish  the  highest  good  for  him  and  for  those 
about  him.  He  will  at  all  times  use  his  influence  to  se- 
cure these  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  whole  schooL  In 
general,  good  conduct  in  school  should  so  influence  the 
pupils  that  later  in  life  instead  of  being  candidate  for  a 
charitable  institution,  they  will  be  accumulating  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  directly  or  directly.  Instead  of  calling  to  their  aid 
the  law  as  a  restraining  power,  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol themselves,  and  the  law  will  be  simply  protective  in 
its  relations  to  them. 

(To  be  continued) 


Good  conduct  in  the  school-room  it  seems  to  me,  is        •Pubiithed  in  The  school  Journal. 


Maieh  8, 1900 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Sight-Singing.   L 

By  Francis  B.  Howard,  Supenrisor  of  Music,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I  purpose  in  the  present  series  of  articles  to  examine 
briefly  some  phases  of  public  school  music  study,  and 
more  particularly  those  which  are  observable  in  the 
teaching  of  sight-singing. 

There  is  an  impression,  more  or  less  prevalent  among 
educational  workers  not  directly  connected  with  music 
teaching,  and  among  musicians,  that  there  is  considerable 
work  done  in  school  music  without  definite  aim.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  however.  The  idea  is 
general,  that  school  music  study  should  tend  to  make  the 
individual  better  fitted  to  enjoy  life  rationally  than  he 
would  be  without  it,  and  to  become  a  more  efScient  factor 
in  the  social  life  of  his  time,  as  well  as  a  better  citizen. 

There  is  also  a  prevalent  notion  that  great  diversity  of 
methods  obtain  among  supervisors,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  true.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  general 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  educational  principles 
upon  which  methods  should  be  based,  and  almost  equal 
agreement  regarding  the  application  of  these  principles. 

There  is,  of  course,  variety  of  detail  in  the  methods 
followed  by  different  supervisors,  but  these  are  of  minor 
importance.  The  general  plans  of  all  the  different  sys- 
tems, that  is  series  of  text-books,  are  very  much  alike  in 
their  processes  of  teaching  songs,  theory,  and  sight- 
singing. 

Brief  Review  of  Methods. 

Our  pioneer  teacher  of  music  in  public  schools  was  Dr« 
Lowell  Mason.  He  had  familiarized  himself  with  the 
music  work  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  above 
all  had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ings of  Pestalozzi.  In  his  application  of  the  great  re- 
former's principles,  he  started  school  music  study  along 
certain  lines  which  it  has  followed  ever  since.  Dr. 
Mason's  "golden  rule,"  as  I  have  heard  it  called,  for 
elementary  music  teaching  was,  "  The  thing  before  the 
sign  and  one  thing  at  a  time,"  and  in  all  methods  to- 
day, this  principle  is  fairly  well  followed.  "The  thing," 
1.  e.,  musical  tones  in  a  melodic  series,  or  in  scales,  are 
faithfuUy  practiced  that  pupils  may  hold  or  picture  these 
tones  as  distinct  "  mental  objects,"  before  they  are  in- 
troduced to  notation  which  is  the  "sign  of  the  thing." 

Teaching  "one  thing  at  a  time"  hi^  found  its  applica- 
tion in  the  study  of  melody  and  rhythm  as  separate  ele- 
ments. It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dr.  Mason  and  his 
successors  havle  been  influenced  in  this  and  many  other 
particulars  by  the  practices  of  the  schools  of  Germany. 
In  the  time  of  Pestalozzi,  Nageli,  a  well-known  Swiss 
composer,  undertook  to  formulate  the  principles  upon 
which  music  study  should  be  based  in  order  to  become  a 
popular  branch  of  public  instruction.  This,  he  reasoned, 
could  be  done  by  reducing  it  like  other  sciences  to  its 
elements,  and  then  after  studying  these  elements  separ- 
ately, combine  them  in  a  progressive  manner.  Time, 
melody,  and  force  were  the  three  points  to  which  special 
attention  was  given. 

These  three  elements  are  treated  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  manner  to-day  in  Germany,  as  reference  to  reprts 
on  music  study  show.  I  quote  from  a  recent  one  :  But 
whatever  song  is  taken  up  it  is  flrst  the  melodic,  then  the 
rhythmic,  and  lastly,  the  dynamic  element  which  must  be 
considered.  In  other  words,  first  the  melody  is  taught^ 
then  the  proper  time,  and  lastly  the  expression  by  means 
of  variations  in  the  volume  of  tone." 

The  meaning  which  the  German  attaches  to  the  term 
reading  music  may  be  gathered  from  the  following :  "  A 
second  and  higher  step  in  the  singing  lesson  is  singing 
from  notes.  The  pupil  is  introduced  into  the  laws  and 
symbols  of  the  art  of  music.  A  song  which  he  has  learned 
by  note  is  analyzed  into  its  elements,  and  the  elements 
thus  obtained  are  reduced  to  the  scale,  sharps  and  flats 
are  introduced  and  the  various  keys  developed,"  and 
again — "Exercises  in  reading  music  should  be  a  part  of 
every  singing  lesson  all  thru  the  course." 


I  wish  particulariy  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  "reading  notes,"  not  sight-reading  or  sight^singing  of 
notes,  which  the  German  cfystem  contemplates.  The 
pupil  plods  methodically  thru  the  notes  and  learns 
them,  or,  in  other  words^  memorizes  them  by  dint 
of  study  and  repetition,  as  he  would  memorize  a 
melody  sung  or  played  to  him.  The  latter  we  call  a  rote 
process,  and  the  former  learning  thru  the  symbols,  or  a 
reading  process. 

The  Sight-Sin  jinj  Idea. 

There  has,  however,  grown  up  an  idea  in  this  country^ 
that  it  is  possible  to  sing  at  sight  from  notes,  as  we  read 
words  at  sights  if  the  educational  principles  which  apply 
to  the  subject  are  properly  applied  in  the  way  of  methods, 
and  if  suitable  material  in  the  shape  of  exercises  and 
songs  is  provided.  The  shibboleth  then  of  nearly  every 
series  of  text-books  that  has  appeared  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  sight-singing.  While  the  German 
schools  treat  technique  as  a  means,  strictly,  thru  which 
music  may  exercise  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  the  pupils,  we  consider,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion 
of  our  supervisors  hold,  that  the  mastery  of  technique  is  an 
aim — not  the  only  or  the  chief  aim,  but  one  possible  of 
accomplishment,  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  the  pupil  is 
thus  given  the  key  with  which  he  can  unlock  the  treas- 
ures of  musical  literature,  as  a  mastei^  of  the  symbols  of 
his  mother  tongue  opens  up  to  him  the  literature  of  the 
English  language. 

We  may  then  say  that  the  ultimate  object  and  purpose 
of  music  study  is  to  promote  the  aesthetic  and  emotional 
growth  of  children,  and  so  to  use  and  direct  their  minds 
that  they  may,  in  general,  acquire  within  the  sphere 
which  music  can  influence,  correct  modes  of  thinking 
and  power  to  control  action  toward  desirable  ends,  while 
the  proximate  aim  of  note  study,  with  us,  is  that  pupils 
may  develop  the  knowledge  and  power  necessary  to  think 
music  at  sight,  and  to  sing  it  correctly  as  the  result  of 
independent  thought. 

Objedhfe  Methods  in  Music. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  an  early  attempt 
was  made  to  apply  objective  methods  of  teaching  to 
vocal  music.  The  child,  however,  in  observing  things 
which  he  can  see,  touch,  taste  or  smell,  can  distinguish 
both  the  things  themselves  and  their  relations  more 
readily  than  he  can  sounds  which  appeal  to  the  auditory 
sense  alone. 

The  object  to  be  perceived  or  imagined  in  conscious- 
ness is  not  so  obvious  in  music  as  in  arithmetic  and  other 
studies.  Even  in  language,  in  which  category  music 
belongs,  words  are  associated  with  objects  as  trees, 
houses,  animals,  people,  etc.,  or  they  call  up  actions 
which  the  mind  can  picture,  as  walking,  jumping,  or 
playing. 

At  length  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  of  Boston,  formulated  cer- 
tain ideas  and  theories  which  may  be  stated  in  substance 
as  follows : 

First,  the  major  scale  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  "  A 
unit  of  measurement"  and  after  this  the  several  sounds 
of  the  scale  are  to  be  taught  in  every  possible  relation  to 
each  other,  or,  stated  abstractly:  First  the  whole, 
then  the  parts,  and  then  the  parts  in  relation  to  the 
whole."  The  migor  scale  as  a  whole,  then,4tnd  all  the 
intervals  which  its  tones  yield  in  combination,  were  to  be 
conceived  as  "mental  objects"  to  be  "named  to  the  ear," 
and  to  be  held  in  the  mind  of  the  child  as  distinctly  as 
he  holds  the  images  perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight,^  as 
blocks,  either  singly  or  in  varying  combinations. 

In  applying  these  principles  there  has  grown  up  a 
highly  elaborated  system  of  scale  drill  both  in  forms 
that  appeal  to  the  ear  alone,  and  in  those  that  train  the 
ear  thru  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  next  step  is  to  represent  to  the  eye  in  music  sym- 
bols those  tones  and  intervals  which  have  been  taught 
to  the  ear,  and  then  the  child  is  fairly  started  on  the 
sight-singing  road. 

in  this  preliminary  work  the  child  has  not  learned 
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anything  about  tones^  except  their  relation  to  each  other 
in  pitch.  The  rhythmical  order  in  which  they  succeed 
each  other  in  melodies,  presents  another  element  which 
as  before  stated,  is  usually  treated  separately. 

Time  names  as  ta,  te,  etc.,  were  at  an  early  date  incor- 
porated to  quite  an  extent  into  our  system  of  music  in- 
struction. This  plan  consists  in  reciting  the  time  values 
of  the  notes  of  any  given  melody  in  the  same  rhythmical 
order  that  they  would  be  played  or  sung.  The  child  is 
thus  trained  in  a  process  of  thought  which  he  can  unite 
to  the  other  process  developed  in  scale  and  interval  drill 
and  produce  as  a  result  a  translation  of  music  symbols 
into  song. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  descriptive  of  prevalent  ideas 
and  teachings  in  school  music.  It  may  be  absurd  to  call 
the  major  scale  a  *^  writ  of  measurement,"  but  the  phrase 
is  quoted.  Many  may  consider  the  term  **  mental  ob- 
jects "  as  applied  to  a  shorter  or  longer  succession  of 
memorized  tones,  or  tone  relationships,  very  infelicitous 
to  say  the  least,  but  it  is  a  term  in  very  general  use. 
Perhaps  the  generaUy  accepted  educational  creed  of  school 
music  teachers  is  pretty  narrow,  and  it  is  possible  that 
we  are  repeating  certain  doctrines  because  they  are  re- 
spectably old,  and  from  force  of  habit. 

The  Heavens  for  March. 

By  Mary  Proctor,  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  Great  Dipper  is  still 
towards  the  northeast,  but  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  overhead,  the  Pointers  indicating  the  Pole  Star 
being  in  its  usual  position,  midway  between  the  northern 
horizon  and  the  zenith.  The  upper  part  of  Cygnus  is 
now  all  that  can  be  seen  of  this  constellation,  almost  due 
north  on  the  horizon.  FHirther  to  the  left  and  well 
above  the  horizon  are  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  while 
Andromeda  is  now  approaching  the  northwestern  horizon. 
Near  Andromeda  is  her  gallant  rescuer  Perseus,  and  be- 
low Perseus  is  {Aries,  |the  zodiacal  sign.    Between  the 
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point  overhead  and  the  western  horizon  are  the  constella- 
tions Auriga  the  charioteer,  Taurus  the  bull,  and  Cetus 
the  whale  just  disappearing  below  the  horizon.  Between 
the  southwestern  horizon  and  the  point  overhead  are  the 
constellations  Gemini  with  its  leading  brilliants  Castor 
and  Pollux^  and  Orion  with  its  gems  Betelgeux,  Bellatrix, 
and  Rigel : 

Due  south  is  Canis  Major,  with  its  glowing  star  Sirius, 
while  above  it  is  Canis  Minor  and  its  leading  brilliant 
Procyon.  Midway  between  the  point  overhead  and  the 
southeastern  horizon  is  Leo,  with  its  silvery-hued  Regu- 
lus,  and  Corvus  the  Crow,  which  is  just  rising  above  the 
horizon.  Virgo  has  partially  risen  above  the  eastern 
horizon,  the  cup-shaped  group  formed  by  the  five  stars 
shown  in  the  map  having  been  named  by  the  Arabian 
observers,  the  "  Retreat  of  the  Howling  Dog.^  Bootes 
has  now  risen  entirely  above  the  horizon,  Arcturus  being 
a  conspicuous  object  on  the  right  of  this  constellation. 
Hercules  is  gradually  rising  above  the  northeastern  hori- 
zon. 

Mercury  is  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  is  remarka- 
bly well  jplaced  for  observatien.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 
west  after  sunset  on  March  8,  the  sun  setting  at  5  h.  42  m. 
on  that  day.  Mercury  is  in  perihelion  or  at  its  nearest 
point  to  the  sun  on  March  3,  and  reaches  its  greatest 
elongation  east  on  March  8.  On  March  1  it  is  stationary, 
reaching  its  greatest  heliacal  latitude  north.  It  is  inferior 
conjunction  with  the  sun  on  March  24,  being  between 
us  and  the  sun,  so  that  the  dark  unilluminated  side  of 
the  planet  is  turned  in  our  direction. 

Ventu  is  in  Pisces  and  the  evening  star,  setting  at  8L 
59  m.  p.  M.  on  March  4,  and  remaining  visible  for  some 
time  after  sunset,  since  the  sun  sets  at  about  half  past 
five,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month  when  it  sets  at  6 
o'clock. 

Mars  is  in  Capricornus  and  is  a  morning  star,  rising  at 
5  h.  40  m.  A.  M.  on  March  12,  a  few  moments  before 
sunrise.    Mars  is  therefore  not  well  placed  for  obser- 
vation. 
Jupiter  is  in  Scorpio  and  is  a  morning  star,  rising  on 

March  18  at  11  h.  54  m.  p.  m. 
a  few  moments  before  mid- 
night. It  can  therefore  be 
observed  from  midnight  untfl 
sunrise  by  the  astronomer. 

Saturn  is  in  Sagittarius  and 
a  morning  star,  rising  on 
March  26  at  1  h.  15  m.  a.  m. 
It  can  only  be  observed  in 
the  wee  sma'  hours. 

Uranus  is  in  Scorpio  and  a 
morning  star,  and  with  regard 
to  observations  the  same  re- 
marks may  be  made  that  were 
applied  to  Jupiter. 

Neptune  is  between  Taurus 
and  Gemini  and  well  placed 
for  observation  with  an  opera 
glass,  field  glass,  or  for  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a  small 
telescope. 

New  moon,  March  1,  6  h. 
25  m.  A.  H.,  due  east. 

First  quarter,  March  8, 0  h. 
34  m.,  A.  BL,  due  west. 

Pull  moon,  March  16,  3  h. 
12  m.,  A.  M.,  due  west. 

Last  quarter,  March  24^  0  h. 
36  m.,  A.  H.,  due  east. 
New  moon,  March  SO,  S  h. 

30  m.,  P.  M.,  due  west. 
The  Sun  rises  x)n  March  1 

at  6  h.  20  UL,  and  sets  at  5  h. 
34  m.,  the  day  lasting  11  h. 
14m.  Th^ Sunrises  on  March 

31  at  5  h.  29  m.,  and  sets  at 
6  h.  9  m.,  the  day  lasting  12 
h.  40  m. 
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Recent  Legal   Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 
Vaccination. 
In  an  action  to  test  the  validity  of  the  compolsory  vaccina- 
tion order  made  by  the  local  school  board  of  the  city  of  Blnffton, 
Ind.,  Judge  Vaugh,  of  the  Wells  Circait  Court  held  that  the 
order  could  not  be  enforced  to  the  prejudice  of  pupils  who  de- 
sired to  attend  school  tho  not  vaccinated.  An, appeal  will  be 
taken  to  the  supreme  court. 

Teachers  Entitled  to  FHill  Pay. 

The  attorney  general  for  Kansas,  on  January  16,  at  Topeka, 
rendered  an  opinion  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
atruction,  holding  that  when  a  public  school  has  been  suspended 
by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
a  contageous  disease  in  the  community  teachers  are  entitled  to 
full  pay  under  their  eontracts  during:  such  suspension. 

This  is  an  important  decision,  for  the  subject  has  been  a  vexed 
one  between  teachers  and  school  boards  since  the  establishment 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the  state.  Other  states  have 
wrestled  with  it  and  the  authority  is  not  altogether  harmonious 
on  the  subject  but  generally  favor  the  claims  of  the  teacher. 

Mandamus — County  Treasurer — ^School  Money. 

The  Indiana  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  Wood  vs.  The  State, 
recently  decided  that  a  county  has  no  such  interest  in  school 
funds  belonging  to  a  city  held  by  its  treasurer,  as  to  make  it  a 
necessary  party  to  an  action  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  him  to 
pay  them  over.  Where  a  demand  is  properly  made  on  a  county 
treasurer  for  the  performance  of  an  official  duty,  and  suit  be- 
gun, such  demand  is  sufficient  as  against  one  who  succeeds  him 
in  office  while  the  suit  is  pending.  But  a  school  city  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  writ  of  mandate  commanding  the  county  treasurer 
to  pay  over  certain  moneys  belonging  to  it,  in  the  absence  of 
affrmative  evidence  that  the  money  liable  to  be  paid  over  was 
still  in  the  treasury  when  a  demand  for  payment  was  made. 
In  other  words  if  the  present  treasurer's  predecessor  took  the 
money  out  of  the  treasury  and  appropriated  it  to  bis  own  use, 
the  present  treasurer  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  out  other 
money  belonging  to  other  funds  to  cover  the  amount  claimed 
due. 

Depositing  School  Funds. 

The  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  Board  of 
Education  of  School  District  of  Cincinnati  vs.  Eshby,  has  de- 
cided that  the  treasurer  (Eshby)  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  by  law 
custodian  of  its  school  funds,  and  serves  for  a  fixed  salary, 
which  cannot  be  increased,  when  he  deposits  money  coming  into 
his  hands,  does  so  as  an  agent  of  the  government,  and  not  as 
an  individual ;  the  deposit  being  in  legal  contemplation,  one 
made  by  the  public.    (6  Ohio  N.  P.  117. 

Rulinj  on  Compulsory  School  Law* 

Judge  Watson  of  the  circuit  court  of  Vredenburg  County, 
Ind.,  at  Evansville,  has  rendered  a  decision  hold- 
ing that  as  soon  as  a  child  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  it  is  beyond  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pulsory educational  law.  School  authorities  have 
held  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as 
amended  in  1899,  school  attendance  was  compul- 
sory after  the  fourteenth  birthday  and  until  ,the 
fifteenth.  The  decision  was  given  in  a  test  case, 
and  may  be  carried  to  the  supreme  court. 

Other  Legal  News. 
Ajainst  Cigarettes. 

An  anti-tobacco  law  has  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota  ahnoet  unanimously.  It 
makes  the  boy  who  uses  tobacco  in  a  public 
place  liable  to  prosecution.  The  old  law  on  the 
suject  concerned  oAly  the  vender ;  it  was  an  of- 
fense to  sell  tobacco  to  a  minor.  Such  a  law  was 
very  hard  to  enforce.  Henceforth  the  minor  be- 
comes a  party  to  any  violation. 

School  Trustee  Law  Unconstitutional. 

The  supreme  court  of  Texas  has  handed  down 
a  decision  holding  that  the  School  Trustee  law, 
regulating  the  election  of  school  trustees,  is  un- 
constitutional.   I  The  decision  grew  out  of  the 


of  W.  H.  Kimbrough  vt.  W.  W.  Bamett,  on  certified 
questions  from  Harris  county.  The  law  was  passed  by  the 
Twenty-sixth  Legislature  on  Man^  30,  1899.  According  to 
the  decision  Bamett  who  was  duly  elected  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  at  Houston  by  the  mayor  and  board  of  alder- 
men of  Houston,  is  entitled  to  the  position  and  not  Kimbrough, 
who  was  elected  by  the  school  trustees  under  the  new  enactment. 

A  Case  Non-SuHed. 

The  late  case  of  Bernard  Maurice  against  Robert  E.  Thompson, 
principal  of  the  Central  high  school,  Philadelphia,  resulted  in 
the  court's  entering  a  non-suit.  Prof.  Maurice,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  French  and  who  had  been  dismissed  from  hii  position 
on  July  11, 1899,  brought  suit  against  Dr.  Thompson  for  $20,000 
damages,  alleging  that  the  defendant  had  crowded  the  room 
assigned  to  the  defendant  with  pupils  far  beyond  its  capacity 
with  the  evident  intention  of  producing  a  disorder  which, 
should  give  a  color  to  a  charge  of  weak  discipline.  The  de- 
fendant actually  did  complain  to  the  board  of  education  that 
the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  maintain  order  in  his  class,  that  his 
defects  were  irremediable,  and  that  he  also  lacked  pedagogical 
skill.  As  a  result  of  these  complaints,  which  the  plaintiff  al- 
leged were  unfounded  and  false.  Prof.  Maurice  was  dismissed 
from  the  school.  The  defense  contended  that  the  dismissal  was 
justifiable  and  secured  an  immediate  decision  of  nonnsuit. 

A  Religious  Question. 

Carl  S.  Bitner  has  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Morrisania,  New 
York  city,  police  court,  because  he  persisted  in  refusing  to 
send  his  boy  Carl,  twelve  years  old,  to  the  public  schools. 

The  boy  recently  attended  public  school  No.62.  His  teacher 
gave  as  a  dictation  exercise  the  extract  from  Longfellow : 

"Let  us  do  our  work  well,  both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
make  the  house  where  God  may  dwell  beautiful,  entire  and 
clean." 

Young  Bitner  left  out  the  word  ''  God,"  saying  that  his  father 
had  forbidden  him  ever  to  utter  or  write  the  word.  The 
'teacher  sent  him  home. 

In  court  Bitner  stated  that  this  was  the  third  time  he  had  re- 
moved one  of  his  children  from  nie  schools  because  the  teach- 
ers insisted  upon  religions  teachings.  He  said  that  he  was 
an  atheist  and  did  not  wish  any  nonsensical  ideas'*  incul- 
cated in  his  ohildren.  Magisla'ate  Duel  dismissed  the  case 
upon  condition  that  Bitner  should  allow  the  boy  to  return  to 
school. 

Conduct  of  Pupils. 

Some  time  ago  the  question  was  asked  by  a  New'  Jersey 
teacher  whether  in  that  state  teachers  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  state  superintendent,  who  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  The  school  law  of  New  Jersey  provides  that  "  Every 
teacher  shall  have  power  to  hold  every  pupil  accountable 
in  school,  for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the  way  to  or  from 
school,  or  on  the  play  grounds  of  the  school  or  during  recess. 
The  control  of  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  is  fre- 
quently exercised  in  this  state  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  right 
has  never  questioned.  It  has  never,  however,  received  a  legal 
construction  from  the  courts. 


Normal  School  Building,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.    See  Note  on  page  250. 
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John  Merle  Coulter. 

No  other  man  in  America  has  done  so  much  as  Dr.  Coulter,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  to  make  the  studj  of  botany  fasci- 
nating. He  has  the  gift  of  being  clear  and  entertaining  with- 
out being  unscientific.  He  is  the  most  eloquent  living  advocate 
of  the  modem  conception  of  botany  as  a  study  of  life  relations. 
The  facts  of  Dr.  Coulter's  career  are  as  follows  :  He  was  bom 
in  1851  in  Ningpo,  China,  being  the  child  of  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries. His  parents  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Celestial 
empire  but  returned  in  1855  to  Hanover,  Ind.,  where  Dr.  Coul- 
ter's boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed  and  where  he  received 
his  academic  education,  taking 
his  A.  B.  degree  from  Hanover 
college  in  1870. 

Then  followed  two  years  of 
teaching  at  Logansport,  Ind. 
In  this  interim  the  love  of 
science  was  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  ended  in 
young  Coulter's  securing  a 
position  as  botanist  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  his 
active  scientific  career.  It 
gave  magnificent  opportuni- 
ties for  scientific  study.  Under 
Dr.  Hayden  the  young  man 
spent  two  years  in  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
park  and  the  Colorado  mountain  region.  He  published  in  1873, 
in  conjunction  with  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Lafayette  college, 
"The  Synoptical  Flora  of  Colorado." 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  scientific  men  that,  while 
the  government  affords  an  admirable  apprenticeship  in  science, 
it  is  imprudent  to  remain  too  long  in  government  employ. 
Dr.  Coulter  very  wisely  retired  from  the  Survey  in  1874  and  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  natural  science  in  Hanover  college — 
a  position  which  he  held  for  five  years,  until  Wabash  college, 
at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  called  him  to  the  chair  of  biology. 
There  he  remained  until  1891. 

Meantime  he  was  gaining  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer 
upon  scientific  subjects.  Besides  magazine  articles,  he  published 
in  1885,  "  The  Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany  "  (The  Ameri- 
can Book  Company) ;  in  1889,  in  conjunction  with  J.  C.  Arthur 
and  C.  R.  Bames,  "A  Handbook  of  Plant  Dissection"  (Henry 
Holt  &  Company) ;  in  1888,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sereno 
Watson,  the  sixth  edition  of  "Gray's  Manual "  (The  American 
Book  Company).  In  1875  he  founded  the  Botanical  Gazette,  a 
monthly  journal,  which  has  become  the  leading  botanical  periodi- 
cal of  America  and  is  now  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

The  work  Dr.  C!oulter  was  doing  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention and  caused  a  number  of  institutions  to  make  an  effort 
to  secure  his  services.  He  held  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  during  the  years  1891-3.  Then  he  accepted  a 
call  from  Lake  Forest  university,  near  Chicago,  an  institution 
of  which  he  guided  the  destinies  for  three  years.  Finally,  in 
1896,  he  became  head  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Coulter's  literary  activities  during  the  last  decade  have 
been  numerous  and  important.  For  the  United  States  govern- 
ment he  has  brought  out  two  treatises,  "  The  Manual  of  the 
Botanv  of  Western  Texas,"  and  "  Revision  of  the  Cactaes." 

In  '^Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  "  he  made  a  revision  of  "  North 
American  Hypericaces."  Together  with  Dr  J.  N.  Rose,  he  * 
brought  out  in  the  Washington  Academy  of  Science  contribu- 
tions, **  The  Urobellif  ersB  of  Mexico  and  Central  America."  His 
latest  books,  "  Plant  Relations  "  and  "Plant  Stractures,"  are 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  C!ompany.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  thev  are  epoch-making  works.  They  are  being 
ack^tedinto  the  schools  wherever  botanv  is  taught  and  they  are 
being  absorbed  by  thousands  of  lay  readers  who  do  not  car^  to 
master  all  the  abstruse  terminology  of  botany  but  who  do 
wish  to  understand  the  evolutionary  processes  by  which  exist- 
ing floral  forms  come  into  existence  and  the  conditions  under 
which  such  forms  maintain  their  places. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Coulter  is  a  member  of 
numerous  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1888.    In  1871  he  became  president  of  the  biological  sec- 


tion of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  was  in  1896  made  president  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  America. 

Educational  Trade  Field* 

Mr.  H.  D.  Newson,  for  many  years  in  the  educational 
department  of  Harper  Brothers,  has  become  connected  with 
the  publishing  house  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Mr. 
Newson  is  very  popular  with  teachers  and  school  officers,  and 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  success  in  the  educational  field. 

Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago,  report  that  they  find  every 
encouragement* to  continue  the  publication  of  new  editions  in 
their  series  of  English  readings  for  high  schools.  Their  edition 
of  Four  Great  Classics  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Reading 
Circle  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Charles  Welsh,  author  of  **  Publishing  a  Book,"  which 
was  reviewed  in  our  columns  on  February  24,  has  just  brought 
out  in  pamphlet  form  his  very  interesting  study  of  "  English 
History  in  American  Text-Books,"  originally  published  in  the 
Edueatumal  Review, 

The  extraordinary  sale  of  several  novels  notably,  *'  Janice 
Meredith,"  ''David  Harum,"  "Richard  Carvel  "and  "When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  has  called  renewed  attention  to 
the  valuable  results  of  the  international  copyright  law.  In  the 
days  of  international  piracy  large  sales  of  books  were  almoet 
an  impossibility. 

The  H.  6.  Ciaflin  Company  has  completed  arrangements  to 
control  the  sale  of  all  the  publications  of  De Wolfe,  Fiske  & 
Company,  Boston.  These  publications  include  a  great  number 
of  juvenile  works. 

Mr.  George  E.  Long,  secretary  of  the  Dixon  Cmcible  Com- 
pany, left  Saturday  for  a  visit  to  Havana,  Cuba ;  and  he 
expects  to  return  in  four  or  five  weeks.  This  is  the  first 
long  vacation  he  has  taken  during  his  connection  of  many 
years  with  the  company. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Lord,  Eastern  passenger  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  will  leam  with  regret  that  he  is 
confined  to  his  home  by  a  severe  illness. 

Prosperity  prices  are  working  mischief  with  the  contractors. 
The  company  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  pencils  and  pads 
to  the  schools  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  refused  to  furnish  any 
more  of  these  supplies  unless  they  receive  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  contract  price.  Their  reason  is  the  increased  cost  of 
materials.  As  the  company  is  bound  by  no  bonds  the  city  will 
be  constrained  to  advertise  for  new  bids. 

Mr.  John  A.  Walker,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Cmcible  Company,  has  just  returned  from  his 
annual  trip  to  the  cedar  forests  controlled  by  the  company  in 
Florida.  He  reports  that  the  end  of  the  supply  of  Florida 
cedar  is  already  in  sight.  The  Dixon  pencils  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  still  cased  in  Florida  wood  and  soon  even  the  Dixon 
people  will  have  to  seek  new  fields.  They  will,  however,  cling 
to  Florida  as  long  as  there  is  any  cedar  left  there. 

The  Conover  Promotion  Blank  is  winning  golden  epinioBB 
from  educators.  Such  men  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  M.  V.  CPShea  and  C.  B.  GUbert 
have  commended  it  heartily. 

Fortv-three  counties  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  have  lately 
'  .)ted  books  for  a  term  of  six  vears,  in  accordance  with  the 
county  uniformity  bill  enacted  last  year.  The  principal  pub- 
lishers submitting  books  were :  The  American  Book  Compuiy ; 
Woodward  &  Sherman  Printing  Company ;  Ginn  &  Company ; 
Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company;  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Company f 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company ;  Stand^  School  Book  Company; 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company ;  IJniversity  Publishing  Company ; 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  new  Philadelphia  branch  office  of  Milton  Bradley 
Company  was  opened  to  the  public  Saturday,  February  17.  llie 
company's  business  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states  has 
been  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  an  office  and  salesoroom 
in  Philadelphia  became  a  necessity.  The  company  oceui^a 
cozy  reception  room  and  office  on  the  first  floor  front  at  No.  1235 
Arch  street,  with  a  stock  and  shipping  room  in  the  rear.  Mr. 
L.  L.  Naramore,  traveling  representative,  is  manager.  Mr.  E.  L 
Pease  from  the  home  office  in  Spijngfield  has  direct  charge  of 
the  office  work.  The  work  put  out  by  this  firm  is  excellent  in 
every  particular  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  success  so 
well  deserved  is  theirs. 
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School  6qiitpiiient* 

Under  this  bead  are  given  practical  siurgestionfl  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  eohool  libranes,  and  descriptions  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  pmi>oees  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
adyertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers wiU  find  many  yaluable  notes  fi-om  the  educational  snppbr  market, 
which  wiU  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  adyances  made  in  tluiB  import- 
ant field.  Gonespondence  is  inyited.  Address  letters  to  Itidttor  o/Tub 
School  Joubkal,  01  East  9th  street,  Kew  York  city. 

Education  by  Correspondence. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  the  intention  of  The  School  Jour- 
nal to  call  especial  attention  to  the  remarkable  growth  in  this 
country  of  schools  of  correspondende.  When  such  institutions 
began  to  spring  up  a  few  years  ago,  they  encountered  among 
many  practical  schoolmen  no  little  skepticism.  The  common 
belief  was  that  those  in  charge  of  them  wore  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind  and  that  a  year  or  so  would  see  the  whole  fallacy  ex- 
ploded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  correspondence  schools  have  grown 
with  surprising  rapidity.  They  are  doing  a  work  of  great  edu- 
cational value.  It  is  the  intention  in  this  place  to  callattention 
first  to  the  fact  that  experience  has  tested  the  value  of  the 
work  of  such  schools  and  secondly  to  the  opportunities  they 
offer  to  teachers,  especially  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  special  classes,  for  intellectual  and  professional  advancement. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  some  of  these  schools  reads  almost 
like  fiction.  A  good  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  International 
Correspondence  schools,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  were  started 
in  1891  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Foster,  the  editor  of  The  ^Colliery 
Engineer.  He  began  with  one  pupil ;  in  the  nine  years  since 
then  his  school  has  enrolled  145,000  pupils  and  is  to-day  the 
largest  educational  institution  in  the  world.  In  essentially 
the  same  class  are  the  United  (Correspondence  schools,  of  New 
York,  which  have  in  a  very  short  time  grown  into  a  great  in- 
stitution. One  of  the  most  recent  successes  in  this  line  is  the 
Central  Correspondence  college,  of  Palmyra,  Dl.,  which  was 
established  in  1897  by  Mr.  Scott  Etter,  then  a  high  school 
principal.  Mr.  Etter  has  enrolled  a  great  number  of  teachers 
thruout  the  middle  West,  and  his  institution  is  only  just  started. 
Correspondence  schools  along  special  lines  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  A  fair  example  is  that  which  Mr.  F.  W. 
Card  is  conducting  in  nature  study  in  connection  with  Rhode 
Island  college,  Kingston,  R.  I.  Or  again  there  is  the  school  of 
Enffliflh  Composition  which,  under  W.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  puts  within  reach  of  every  school  teacher  of 
the  country  such  literary  criticism  as  is  practiced  in  the  Har- 
vard English  department. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  other  excellent  schools  of  cor- 
respondence. The  point  to  be  made,  however,  is  simply  that  the 
method  of  study  by  correspondence  has  so  far  justified  itself  that 
any  teacher  may  feel  safe  in  seeking  to  get  education  in  tliat 
way  and  any  principal  or  superintendent  may  feel  justified  in 
advising  his  teachers  to  look  into  the  system.  There  is  certain 
tp  be  further  development  along  this  line  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Opportunities  for  Study. 

The  advantages  offered  by  such  courses  of  study  to  teachers 
who  are  somewhat  isolated  are  perfectly  obvious.  Primarily 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  careful  professional  training,  which 
msLPj  teachers,  in  spite  of  attendance  at  institutes,  never  get. 
Two  at  least  of  these  schoels  mentioned  above  offer  courses  in 
pedagogy ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  others  will  offer  similar 
courses  if  there  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  them.  The  method 
employed  in  the  correspondence  schools  ought  to  be  of  especial 
value  in  pedagogy.  It  consists  in  slow  mastery  of  paper  after 
paper.  No  lesson  is  passed  by  until  it  appears  to  have  been 
thoroly  learned.  Many  teachers  would  get  their  psychology 
and  principles  of  education  much  better  under  such  a  method 
than  from  lecture  courses,  in  which  a  great  deal  is  necessarily 
taken  for  granted.  One  of  the  crying  needs  in  education  to- 
day is  for  more  definite  knowledge  among  teachers  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  their  profession.  If  every  teacher  were  well 
drilled  in  the  elements  of  pedagogy  the  inspirational  value  of 
educational  literature  and  educational  journals  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  It  is  the  especial  advantage  of  the  correspondence 
method  that  it  insists  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge.  Indeed, 
these  schools  would  not  successfully  compete  with  popular  lit- 
erature if  they  stood  for  anything  else  than  thoroness. 

Aside  from  the  training  they  can  give  in  professional  peda- 
gogy, the  correspondence  schools  can  give  a  good  deal  of 
training  along  other  profitable  lines.  Half  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  lies  in  retaining  the  habits  of  the  student. 
No  teacher  knows  enougL..  He  ought  to  study,  in  addition  to 
the  literature  of  his  profession,  some  one  tlung  that  he  is 
greatly  interested  in.    When  it  is  not  convenient  to  attend 


regular  evening  or  Saturday  classes,  the  teacher  will  sometimes 
find  that  one  of  the  correspondence  schools  has  laid  out  just 
such  a  course  as  he  needs.  These  schools  are  especially  strong 
along  the  lines  of  manual  work  and  draughtsmanship — the 
very  subjects  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  are  not 
yet  prop^lv  provided  for  in  the  schools. 

A  special  word  ought  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  teaching  of 
English  by  mail,  ^y  language  may  so  be  taught.  Indeed 
Pros.  Harper  of  Chicago  university,  in  justifying  the  establish- 
ment by  the  university  of  a  correspondence  department,  says 
that  ''  along  linguistic  lines  the  work  done  by  correspondence 
is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom. . . .  The  corres- 
pondence student  does  ail  the  work  himself ;  he  does  it  in  writ- 
ing and  in  the  learning  of  a  language,  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  writing.  He  does  twenty  times  as  much  reciting  as 
he  would  do  in  a  class  of  twenty  people ;  he  solves  the  diffi- 
culties himself,  and  the  results  stay  by  him."  If  all  this  is 
true  of  foreign  languages,  it  is  doubly  true  of  English.  Con- 
stant practice  in  writing  is  the  secret  of  literary  power, 
and  not  every  teacher  can  aspire  to  write  like  a  professional 
author.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  with|every  teacher 
to  be  able  to  express  himself  simply  and  forciblv.  Now 
it  is  even  whispered  that  there  are  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  large  cities  who  cannot  spell  and  punctuate  ; 
who  know  nothing  of  tapkieniencee  and  paraaraph  traneitions. 
An  English  instructor  who  has  an  extension  class  of  New  York 
school  teachers  says  that  several  have  come  to  him  and  asked : 
''  How  is  it  that  we  never  had  anything  of  this  sort  before? 
We  were  never  taught  anything  like  this  at  the  normal 
schools.  It  is  elementary,  but  we  knew  nothing  of  it."  Teach- 
ers who  have  not  had  good  training  in  English,  and  who  can- 
not get  it  in  classes,  certainly  may  with  profit  consider  the 
correspondence  plan.  No  subject  lends  itself  better  to  the 
correspondence  method.  Except  for  the  lectures,  which  can 
just  as  well  be  read  in  the  professor's  book,  the  composition 
courses  at  Harvard  are  practically  correspondence  courses. 
The  student  writes  a  theme  and  drops  it  into  a  box.  Presently 
it  comes  bank  for  re-writing,  covered  with  suggestions  in  red 
ink.  The  student  might  just  as  well  be  in  Cuba  or  California 
as  in  Cambridge. 

Art,  too,  has  possibilities  along  this  line.  Mechanical  draw- 
ing is  very  successfully  taught  in  these  schools.  In  some  of 
them  valuable  criticism  upon  freehand  drawing  is  given.  There 
is  indeed  one  very  successful  school  of  illustration  in  Chicago 
which  takes  pupils  by  correspondence.  While  no  one  can  be 
taught  to  draw  by  mail,  anyone  who  has  learned  to  draw  a 
little  can  be  taught  points  about  the  technique  of  illustration, 
about  the  requirements  of  reproduction,  etc.  The  booklet 
called  Newspaper  Pietwrte^  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  Holme, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  In  this  direction. 

For  £dacational  BliafiU. 

A  distinct  service  is  rendered  by  correspondence  schools  to 
the  cause  of  education  thru  the  facilities  which  they  furnish 
for  securing  a  change  of  occupation  for  those  teachers  who  are 
ill-matched  with  their  calling.  No  profession  is  so  full  as 
teaching  of  the  people  who  were  never  intended  to  be  there. 
Once  in,  it  is  hard  to  get  out.  Such  teachers  know  that 
they  would  be  better  contented  in  another  vocation,  but  too 
often  they  cannot  break  away  for  a  year  or  two  of  study,  fol- 
lowed by  a  struggle  for  standing  in  the  new  occupation.  The 
schools  of  correspondence  make  in  pnossible  for  the  teacher  to 
utilise  the  odd  moments.  While  still  teaching,  the  dissatisfied 
teacher  can  be  getting  a  start  toward  something  more  con- 
genial. Often  it  happens  that  the  person  who  is  a  poor  drudge 
in  the  school-room  will  be  a  master  workman  in  the  shop.  The 
courses  in  correspondence  set  strongly  toward  the  industrial 
and  manual  pursuits.  They  have  al^  possibilities,  of  coursof 
in  many  other  directions.  Newspaper  methods  are  very  suc- 
cessfully explained  by  one  of  the  schools.  Architecture  can  be 
started  under  this  plan.  In  fact  the  elements  of  most  studies 
can  be  properly  imported  by  correspondence. 

The  great  educational  service,  of  course,  that  the  correspond- 
ence schools  are  rendering,  is  that  they  give  people  in  the 
country  and  in  the  less  intellectual  cities  opportunities  for  a 
wider  culture  and  a  more  exact  training  than  they  could  oth- 
erwise obtain.  They  offer  much  more  than  Chautauqua  courses 
or  reading  circles  because  they  give  special  as  well  as  general 
training.  They  are  not  taking  the  place  of  the  technical  and 
professional  schools,  but  they  are  doing  much  to  supplement 
the  work  of  these.  Thru  them  thousands  of  workers  all  over 
the  country  are  preparing  themselves  to  do  better  work  in  the 
callings  in  which  they  are  engaged  or  to  go  into  new  callings 
with  something  of  practical  training. 

As  a  means  of  preparation  for  special  examinations  like  those 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  the  method  of 
correspondence  is  peculiarly  useful. 
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Maps  and  Map  Making. 

The  progress  ot  events  is  rapidly  changing  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  has  expanded.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a  grand  readjustment  in  South  Africa  shortly  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  Anglo^Boer  war.  China,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  Orient,  will  soon  become  a  dependency  of  Europe. 
Amid  such  shifting  conditions  it  is  hard  for  the  publishers,  and 
harder  still  for  teachers  to  keep  up  with  current  history. 

The  effort,  however,  has  to  be  made.  It  is  an  educational 
crime  to  teach  children  things  that  are  not  right.  So  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  incurring  inordinate  expense,  the  schools 
ought  to  keep  their  political  geography  up  to  date. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  standard  school  geographies  are 
constantly  being  revised.  There  is  also  much  to  be  accom- 
plished thru  the  use  of  wall  maps  and  inexpensive  atlases. 
Every  progressive  teacher  ought  to  know  about  the  Band- 
McNally  Geographical  Series,  which  is  published  weekly  and 
which  gives  special  maps  of  localities  about  which  contempo- 
rary interest  is  centered.  The  yearly  subscription  price  is  low 
enough  to  place  the  series  within  the  roach  of  school  libraries 
and  school  magazine  clubs. 

A  good  example  of  the  series  is  the"  Atlas  of  Two  Wars '' 
which  the  firm  has  recently  brought  out.  In  it  are  printed 
maps  of  the  Philippines,  with  complete  descriptive  account  and, 
in  still  greater  elaboration,  the  South  African  republics  with 
pictures,  historical  information,  and  statistics.  The  value  of 
such  a  publication  at  this  time  is  self-evident. 

Some  of  the  new  Rand-McNally  wall  maps  are  also  of  great 
contemporary  interest.  Among  others  is  a  hydrographic  map  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  with  its  fringe  of  surrounding  lands.  Nothing 
could  be  better  for  giving  chil£*en  a  clear  idea  of  directions  and 
distances.  This  map  illustrates  vividly  what  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams  means  when  he  says  that  within  a  century  the  United 
States  will  have  faced  completely  about  and  instead  of  looking 
to  Europe,  will  form  a  great  empire  encircling  the  Pacific 
ocean.  We  areprone  now  to  think  of  China  and  Japan  as  being 
the  far  East.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  shewn  on  this  map, 
the  far  West. 

Regarding  this  particular  map  it  may  be  interesting  to  those 
who  like  to  look  at  the  practical  side  of  things  to  state  that  the 
cost  of  engraving  it  was  over  $3,000.  There  were,  of  course, 
other  items  of  expense,  but  this  is  one  of  the  heaviest.  To  en- 
grave a  map  sixty-six  inches  by  forty-four  upon  a  single  copper 
plate  is  an  undertaking  of  some  pith  and  moment. 

Only  in  the  United  States  are  maps  of  this  size  so  engraved. 
If  you  examine  any  of  the  large  wall  maps  made  in  Germany  you 
will  see  that  they  differ  from  the  American  maps  in  two  partic- 
ulars. They  are  printed  in  water  color,  from  stone ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  lithographs.  They  are  also  printed  in  sections. 
A  map  of  the  size  mentioned  above  will  ordinarily  consist  of 
eight  sections  mounted  upon  cloth  or  stout  paper. 

The  advantage  of  the  American  map  is  obvious.  The  sections 
of  the  German  map  are  pasted  by  hand,  and  bot  infrequently 
pasted  badly.  The  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  do  not 
always  connect.  Rivers  seem  sometimes  to  end  abruptly. 
Then,  too,  the  map-makers  often  paste  side  by  side  sections 
that  were  not  printed  a)i  the  same  time.  The  older  sheets  have 
faded  with  exposure,  and  the  map  in  consequence  shows  differ- 
ences in  coloration  where  no  such  differences  were  intended. 
Such  errors  of  the  map-maker  are  very  perplexii^g  and  irrita- 
ting to  the  student. 

The  American  map,  printed  from  a  single  plate,  is,  in  mechan- 
ical construction,  superior  to  anything  produced  abroad.  In- 
dited Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  have  worked  up  a  luge  for- 
eign business.  They  have  good  sales  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, the  native  land  of  modem  maps.  Only  recently  they 
have  begun  to  invade  the  Orient.  They  have  lately  filled  a 
large  order  for  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

A  Talk  With  Blr.  Morse. 

Not  only  the  map-makers  but  all  the  text-book  publishers 
who  bring  out  geographies  and  geographical  readers  are  alive 
to  the  new  interest  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  globe;  This 
is  an  age  of  expansion.  The  imagination  is  every  day  fired 
with  tales  of  exploration  and  conquest  in  new  realms. 

The  series  of  geographical  readers  "  Around  the  World," 
which  the  Morse  Company,  96  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  is 
bringing  out  illustrates  very  well  the  tendency  in  geography 
teaching  to  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Mr.  Morse  himself 
speaks  eloquently  of  their  good  qualities  and  with  a  touch  of 
pardonaole  pride  at  being  their  publisher. 

**  The  point  of  view  of  these  books  is,"  he  says,  '^sociological. 
The  authors  depend  upon  the  well  known  fact  that  children  are 
especially  caught  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  strange  people. 
The  points  of  difference  are  what  appeal  to  them.  They  love 
the  primitive  and  unusual. 


**  Now  it  is  at  this  time  especially  im^rtant  that  our  joxmg 
people  should  become  well  acquainted  with  the  sociology  of  the 
barbaric  races.  We  are  coming  into  increasingly  close  rela- 
tions with  *'  the  sad  and  sullen  peoples '  of  the  globe.  Our  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  them  will  oe  in  large  measure  conditioned 
by  our  understanding  of  them.  The  culture  epoch  theory  has  al- 
ways been  advanced  as  a  justification  of  the  attention  paid  in 
the  schools  to  primitive  society.  This  justification  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  position  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Oar 
children  must  be  trained  to  the  largest  possible  comprehension 
of  society. 

"You  will  notice  that  this  little  series,  which  Mr.  Carroll,  of 
Worcester,  and  his  daughter  are  responsible  for,  exactly  carries 
out  this  newest  idea  of  geography  teaching.  Three  volumes 
have  already  come  out;  the  others  are  to  follow.  Besides  the 
general  sociological  features,  special  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  third  volume  to  our  new  possessions.  You  will  notice 
how  complete  the  information  about  the  West  Indies  is.  The 
description  of  the  manner  of  living  down  there  is  most  acca- 
rate  and  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  space  given  to  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  needs  no  justification.  The  children  hear  the 
new  possessions  talked  of  at  home ;  they  read  about  them  in 
the  newspapers.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  be  inter- 
ested. 

**  In  connection  with  these  books  on  aboriginal  subjects,  I 
am  getting  out  some  illustrationd  for  Miss  Pratt's  new  book 
which  are  in  accordance  with  an  interesting  principle.  You 
know  that  text-book  illustrations  are  not  in  all  cases  suited  to 
the  child's  ideas  of  artistic  expression.  Indeed  about  two-thirds 
of  thei)ictures  are  drawn  by  adults  who  have  never  given  to 
child-study  the  slightest  thought.  They  simply  draw  for  chil- 
dren as  they  would  draw  for  grown  up  people. 

"  In  two  or  three  book^,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  obviate  this  diffculty  by  reproducing  children's 
drawings.  This  plan  has  not  worked  well.  Children's  pictures 
are,  of  course,  mere  suggestions  and,  while  educationally  inter- 
esting, are  too  crude  to  serve  as  serious  illustrations. 

**  In  this  little  book  the  drawings  have  been  produced  by  a 
competent  illustrator  who  has  made  a  careful  preliminary  study 
of  a  great  mass  of  children's  pictures  depicting  scenes  from  the 
same  Indian  stories.  Sbme  nfty  children  in  an  Illinois  school 
illustrated  the  story  with  their  crude  sketches.  When  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  have,  in  depicting  a  given  scene, 
hit  upon  essentially  the  same  compositional  motive,  the  illus- 
trator has  always  selected  that  as  the  basis  for  his  own  com- 
position. Where  the  motives  have  been  varied  with  no  one 
predominating  some  one  of  the  most  striking  has  been  selected 
In  this  way  we  believe  than  a  drawing  will  be  produced  which 
is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  child  than  the  ordinary  picture 
based  upon  an  adult's  ideas. 

"In  this,  as  in  everything  else  in  the  text-book  line,  the  great 
problem  is  to  get  the  child's  point  of  view.  We  publishers  need 
lessons  in  child  study  quite  as  sadly  as  the  teachers  themselves." 

A  New  Geography  Periodical. 

George  F.  Cram,  the  Chicago  map  publisher,  has  started  a 
magazine  which  will  be  called  CranCs  Magazine.    It  will  be 
I  devoted  to  history,  geography,  and  current  topics.  The  editors 
are  Israel  Smith  Clare  and  Dr.  Eugene  Murray-Aaron. 


Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts. 

Of  very  great  value  to  teacher?  of  art  and  manual  training 
will  be  the  series  of  monographs  devoted  to  useful  arts  and 
handicrafts,  published  by  the  Photo-Beacon  Company,  Chicago. 
This  series  was  planned  by  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  founder 
of  the  Public  Industrial  Art  school  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  in- 
tended for  publication  in  one  large  volume  to  be  called  ''One 
Hundred  Minor  Arts."  The  publishers  have  thought,  however, 
that  the  widest  publicity  will  be  obtained  by  issuing  them  in 
the  form  of  a  series' of  small  handbooks. 

This  breaking  of  the  work  into  separate  sections  has  made  it 
easier  to  add  to  the  matter  supplied  by  the  original  author,  and 
to  include  many  extra  illustrations,  designs,  etc.  It  has  pro- 
vided for  the  introduction  of  a  few  additional  treatises,  such  as 
"Soldering,  Brazing,  and  Joining  of  Metals,"  " Dyes,  Stains, 
Inks,  Lacquers,  Varnishes  and  Polishes,'*  and  others  which  will 
be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  which  will  be  the  subjects  of 
constant  reference  from  the  other  books.  It  also  leaves  the 
series  elastic  for  the  introduction  of  other  kindred  subjects. 

Some  twenty  numbers  of  the  series  are  now  ready.  They  in- 
clude such  subjects  as  Wood-carving,  Gauge-work,  Poker- Work 
or  F^ography,  Gilding  and  Gold-paint  making,  Soldering  and 
Brazing,  Etching  and  Metals.  The  series  is  a  valuable  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  minor  arts  and  handicrafts.  No  manual  training 
department  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
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Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

The  instniment  skown  in  the  cut  is  one  of  the  latest  deviceB 
putting  into  practical  operation  the  principle  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy. The  instroment  is  composed  of  a  coherer  and  deco- 
herer,  mounted  on  one  base.  It  has  been  tested  thru  a  distance 
of  400  feet.     Complete  directions  for  connections  and  adjust- 


ments are  furnished  with  each  instrument.  Students  interested 
in  the  subject  are  advised  to  read  Fohies'  "The  History  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy**  and  Kerr's  "Wireless  Telegraphy."  The 
apparatus  is  manufactured  by  the  L.  K  Knott  Apparatus  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A  Simple  Gas  Generator. 

The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  a  very  simple  and  in- 
ezpeiisive  gas  generator.  It  is  the  design  of  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Wait,  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

It  consists  of  five  parts,  viz :  1.  An  out^  cylindrical  glass 
jar  holding  about  10  liters  of  the  acid  liquid,  when  ready  for 
use ;  its  height  is  37  centimeters,  and  diameter  22  centimeters. 

2.  A  gas  reservoir  consisting  of  a  bell  jar,  with  glass  stop 
cock,  securely  fastened  to  a  heavy  top.  The  height  of  the  bell 
jar  is  22  centimeters,  its  diameter  12  centimeters. 

3.  A  large  glass  cup,  17  centimeters  in  height  and  9.5  centi- 
meters in  diameter.  It  holds  2.5  kilograms  of  calcium  carb6n- 
ate, 

4.  A  hollow  porcelain  base  upon  which*'rests'[the  glass  cup 
containing  the  solid. 

The  outer  vessel  holding  the  acid  liquid  consists  of  a  large 
battery  jar.  The  gas  holder  is  a  bell  jar  made  by  cutting  off 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle.    This  jar  is  securely  fastened  by  the 


neck  to  a  heavily  loaded  wooden  top,  which  keeps  the  gas  jar 
submerged  even  when  filled  with  gas.  A  stopper  is  securely 
fastened  into  the  neck  of  the  jar,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  removed 
it  is  made  absolutely  gas  tight  by  means  of  an  asphalt  cement. 
A  tube  witii  glass  stopcock  passes  thru  this  stopp^. 

Tlie  cylinMcal  glass  vessel  holding  the  solid  is  perforated 
around  the  bottom  to  allow  the  acid  to  pass  in  and  dissolve  the 
solid.  This  glass  vessel  rests  upon  a  porcelain  base  which  rests 
on  the  bottom  of  the  large  jar. 

Hie  efficiency  of  the  generator  is  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  solid  is  placed  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of 
the  generator  and  hence  above  the  spent  or  exhausted  acid 
liquid.  The  great  capacity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
taken  apa^.  emptied  and  refilled  in  connection  with  its  nominal 
cost  make  it  a  very  suitable  generator  for  general  laboratory 
use. 

For  Wall  and  Ceiling  Decoration. 

A  large  number  of  school-rooms  in  Chicago  have  been  tinted 
with  murticoy  a  preparation  manufactured  by  Benjamin  Moore 
&  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.  What  is  claimed  for 
muresco  is  briefly  this :  It  is  a  dry,  powdered  preparation 
ready  for  use  with  the  addition  of  boiling  water.  It  covers  a 
siurface  well  and  does  a  better  job  with  one  coat  than  ordinary 
kalsomine  with  two.  It  takes  more  water,  pound  for  pound, 
than  any  other  wall  finish  on  the  market.  It  can  be  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  warm  weather  without  fear  of  its  spoiling. 
It  can  be  used  on  new  lime  walls  and  ceilings  and  on  soft  por- 
ous plaster.  It  does  not  rub  off,  crack,  or  peel  but  makes  a 
permanently  hard  surface. 

Muresco  comes  in  fourteen  tints  which  are  shown  in  a  hand- 
some booklet. 

The  Alphabet  Drill. 

An  excellent  feature  for  a  school  entertainment  is  the  "  Al- 
habet  Drill,  a  series  of  march  movements  with  musical  accom- 


paniment by  Mr.  A.  Alexander,  author  of  "  Modem  Gymnastic 
Exercises."  It  provides  for  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  for  the  spelling  of  words,  by  many  columns  of 
children.  The  evolutions,  as  explained  by  the  author,  are  in 
reality  very  simple.  The  only  apparatus  required  is  a  small 
bell  attached  to  elastic  for  passing  over  the  hand. 

This  alphabet  drill  is  only  one  of  a  series  by  the  same  author. 
In  England  they  have  become  very  popular ;  in  this  country 
they  deserve  to  be  equally  weU  known.  They  are  published  by 
George  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  street,  London. 

Vacation  Tours. ' 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  and 
school  officials  who  will  go  abroad  this  coming  summer.  How 
profitable  such  a  trip  is  has  become  a  matter  of  common  note. 
The  teacher  brings  back  from  classic  scenes  an  enthusiasm 
which  lightens  the  whole  burden  of  the  coming  year's  work. 
Nor  is  the  expense  now-a-days  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
It  is  hardly  more  expensive  to  pass  a  summer  in  the  Alps  than 
in  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  not  an  expensive  matter  to  vi- 
sit in  comfort  in  a  single  summer  all  the  lands  reached  by 
Ulysses  in  his  perilous  joumeyings  of  twenty  years. 

Most  people  who  go  abroad  will  find  it  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical to  join  a  personally  conducted  tour.  The  Bartlett 
Tours  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  able  presidency  of 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Dixon,  is  issuing  a  very  attractive  proepectms 
of  foreign  tours.  This  firm  has  booked  a  great  many  educa- 
tional people. 

Another  series  of  European  trips  that  possess  elements  of 
great  attractiveness  are  the  Crawford  Art  Educational  Tours. 
These  are  conducted  by  Prof.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  director  of 
art  instruction  in  ttie  borough  of  Brooklyn.  Prof.  Goodnough 
is  so  distinguished  an  art  critic  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such 
tour  will  be  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 

The  tours  include  visits  to  all  the  famous  museumaof  Europe 
and  to  the  Paris  exposition.  The  cost  has  been  carefully  studied 
so  as  to  bring  the  advantages  within  the  reach  of  persons  of 
moderate  incomes.  All  correspondence  relating  to  these  tours 
should  be  addressed  to  Walt^  S.  Goodnough,  [267a.,  Lewis 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Getting  School  Pianos  in  Philadelphiat 

The  PhUaddphia  Teacher  has  been  comparing  the  method  of 
supplying  New  York  schools  with  pianos,  as  outlined  in  The 
School  Journal  of  Oct.  7,  with  the  Philadelphia  plan.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  Quaker  City  are  as  follows : 

1.  Penny-d-PttncA.— Pupils  equipped  with  cards  containing  a 
hundred  numbers.  Everybody  within  a  mile  of  the  school 
bothered  by  scores  of  children  with  requests  to  punch  numbers 
on  cards  at  a  cent  a  punch.  The  punching  diverts  attention 
from  the  begging. 

2.  Entertainment. — Exists  in  various  forms,  ranging  from 
performance  of  hired  company  to  clipping  party.  Residents  and 
business  men  frantic  over  innumerable  and  persistent  efforts  to 
sell  tickets.  Time  and  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  divert- 
ed from  school. 

3.  Excursions.— To  Atlantic  City,  Valley  Forge  or  Washing- 
ton, generally.    Much  like  entertainment  scheme. 

4.  Newspaper  C^n^^.— Months  given  to  collecting  coupons 
to  be  voted  for  most  popular  school.  Unqualified  success  for 
the  newspaper.  Effect  on  schools  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  of  this  scheme  by  board  of  public  education  some 
time  ago. 

5.  Private  Subscription, — Sometimes  donation  of  piano  by 
some  friend  of  schools.  Sometimes  payment  on  installments  by 
pupils  and  teachers,  with  many  a  suoterfuge  to  avoid  violating 
rule  of  board  of  public  education.  Sometimes  begging  pure 
and  simple. 

Surely  this  is  unworthy  of  a  great  city. 

The  Werner  School  Book  Company  has  just  published  its 
series  of  "  Rational  Writing  Books.''  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
vertical  writing  has  hitherto  tended  to  slowness  of  movement, 
the  subject  of  rapidity  has  received  special  attention.  Rapid 
vertical  penmanship  is  claimed  as  a  necessary  sequence  of  the 
use  of  these  books. 

A  History  of  English  Literature  which  is  sure  to  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  that  subject  in  the  schools  is  that  which 
has  been  written  by  Proi^  F.  V.  N.  Painter  and  just  published 
by  Sibley  &  Ducker,  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  Prof.  Painter  is  a 
most  fascinating  writer,  as  a  very  casual  inspection  of  this 
book  will  show.  Fine  typographical  work  and  excellent  illus- 
trations make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  histories  of  English 
literature  we  have  yet  seen.  A  longer  notice  of  the  volume 
will  be  given  in  a  later  number  of  The  Journal. 
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Week  Ekding  March  2,  1900. 

The  "  One  Man  Power ''  Meeting. 

The  question  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  **  One 
Man  Power  ^  in  education  was  the  subject  of  a  most 
si^ificant  and  interesting  discussion  conducted  at  Cen- 
tral Music  Hall,  Chicago,  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  26. 
While  the  immediate  object  of  the  discussion  was  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  an  intelligent  superintendency 
fof  the  schools  of  Chicago,  as  contrasted  with  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  composite  government  represented  by  a 
body  of  men  and  women  more  or  less  incompetent  to  the 
task  of  school  management,  it  was  nevertheless,  a  discus- 
sion interesting,  in  its  very  nature,  to  every  community 
in  the  country. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia ;  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  4he  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  President  Eliot^  of  Harvard. 

Dr.  Butler  maintained  that  teachers  as  a  professional 
body  could  not  be  successfully  directed  by  any  person  or 
parsons  who  were  not  theipselves  professional  educators. 
He  said,  further,  that  the  corrupt  influences  of  politics 
could  never  be  overcome  so  long  as  the  offenses  of  indi- 
viduals were  concealed  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  where- 
as the  responsible  individual,  standing  alone  in  the  light 
of  publicity,  could  not  conceal  either  his  moral  weakness 
or  his  professional  incompetency. 

President  Wheeler  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  He  de- 
clared that'  school  boards  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
perverting  influences,  especially  those  emanating  from 
publishii^g  concerns ;  that  a  large  number  of  men, 
selected  only  because  of  party  loyalty,  and  making  no 
claim  to  fitness  for  the  right  direction  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, would  always  be  a  hindrance  to  the  perfecting  of 
our  schools.  The  only  wise  course  left  to  us  was  the 
selection  of  an  expert  superintendent  of  sound  moral 
nature  and  keen  sense  of  responsibility. 

President  Eliot  agreed  with  Dr.  Butler  and  President 
Wheeler.  He  very  happily  instanced  himself  as  an  ex- 
ample of  **  One  Man  Power''  of  thirty  years'  standing. 
The  right  individual  in  the  right  place,  as  against  incom- 
petent bodies,  he  thought  to  be  one  of  the  expressed 
ideals  of  democracy,  the  very  life  of  this  depending  on 
the  right  moral  sense  of  the  individual.  And  this  moral 
sense  is  wanted,  first  of  all,  in  our  educators.  Individual 
power,  he  said,  could  never  become  despotic  for  the 
reason  that  the  will  of  the  individual  superintendent  was 
always  subject  to  the  corporate  will  of  his  associates, 
principals,  and  advisors. 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federation,  Mr. 
Franklin  H.  Head,  introduced  the  speakers.  The  audi- 
ence was  very  large,  and  to  judge  from  the  applause,  was 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  views  set  forth. 

The  speakers  all  assumed  that  the  superintendent  into 
whose  hands  vast  administrative  power  should  be  placed 
wouli  be  an  ideal  educator  with  a  keen  judgment  of 
conditions  and  persons,  and  without  the  slightest  of  the 
errors  and  weaknesses  of  human  beings.  This  may  ex- 
plath  their  absolute  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  for 
whose  adoption  they  argued. 


Changing  Places. 

The  New  Zealand  SchodnuisUr  prints  a  suggestion  that 
has  at  least  the  claim  of.  novelty  upon  the  consideration 
of  American  teachers.  If  it  does  not  result  in  a  '^pnas 
in  the  comer"  game  by  which  some  one  is  always  Iflcely 
to  be  "  it,"  while  some  one  else  takes  the  comer,  the  plan 
may  be  quite  a  good  thing.  However,  here  it  is  :  '^  In  some 
countries  a  teacher  desirous  of  a  change  of  scene  and 
sphere  can  gratify  the  longing  by  negotiating  an  inter- 
change of  position  with  some  other  teacher.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  found  to  be  highly  advantageous. 
It  often  enables  a  man  or  woman  to  effect  a  change 
conducive  to  renewed  health  and  vigor.  Here  in  South- 
land the  practice  has  become  recognized ;  but  what  is 
wanted  is  that  a  teacher  in  any  district  may  liave  facilit- 
ies for  exchanging  with  a  fellow  teacher  in  any  other 
district.  One  may  be  very  sure  that  such  facilities 
would  prove  in  many  cases  a  boon  of  inestimable  value. 
The  teacher  enervated  by  a  northern  climate  could  then 
obtain  relief  by  changing  spheres  with  some  one,  say,  in 
Otago  or  Southland,  who  found  that  the  climate  of  these 
parts  was  too  rigorous  for  his  or  her  constitution ;  and 
those  who  were  tired  of  city  life  would  thus  have  the 
opportunity  of  recuperating  in  the  country." 


A  Unique  Endowment. 

Attempts  to  promote  educational,  progress  take  differ- 
ent forms  in  different  places.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  unique  efforts  in  this  direction  is  exhibited  by  the 
founding  of  a  **  School  of  Pedagogy  "  in  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  some  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  rather  eccentric  char- 
acter, known  as  James  Christy.  This  man,  who  was  bom 
in  1806,  having  no  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education, 
borrowed  books  and  studied  by  himself,  finally  fitting 
himself  to  teach.  He  won  an  enviable  reputalaon  in 
school  work.  Later  he  gave  up  teaching  and  became  a 
land  surveyor.  In  1867,  he  removed  to  Windsor  and 
lived  entirdy  by  himself.  But  his  interest  in  schools  did 
not  wane.  He  was  made  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  viriting  schools.  His 
sympathies  went  out  especially  to  poor  chQdren  who 
were  eager  to  get  education. 

By  industry,  economy,  and  temperance  Christy  amassed 
considerable  wealth.  His  wish  was  to  leave  his  property 
to  a  worthy  boy  whose  great  ambition  waste  gain  knowl- 
edge. But  he  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
search  for  an  heir.  ^'I  cannot  find  any  boy  who  really 
cares  for  knowledge,"  was  his  constant  plaint  Finally 
he  made  his  will  and  left  his  money,  amounting  to  $30,- 
000,  to  Ashtabula  county  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a 
county  institute  and  the  "Christy  School  of  Pedagogy." 
The  sessions  of  this  school  are  held  in  the  summer,  last- 
ing six  weeks.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
J.  P.  Trent,  of  Geneva,  Ohio,  and  covers  the  usual  course 
of  study  in  summer  institutes  for  teachers. 

School  boards  and  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to 
the  "one  man  power"  in  school  administxation ;  the 
majority  of  superintendents  and  their  personal  friends 
and  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  favor  giving 
the  largest  possible  power  to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system.  We  all  of  us  have  considerable  confidence 
in  ourselves. 

[Editorial  Notes  continued  on  page  245.] 
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New  York  City  Hall  of  Education. 

1  he  New  York  board  of  edu- 
cation in  at  last  adequately 
housed.  The  formal  acceptance 
of  the  new  Hall  of  Education, 
at  Park  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth 
street,  took  place  on  Feb.  22. 
The  new  hall  occupies  a  central 
location  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan. For  a  large  proportion 
of  the  teachers  and  others  who 
have  educational  interests  the 
vicinity  of  Fifty-ninth  street 
is  easily  accessible. 

The  building  itself  is  a 
model  of  office  architecture, 
having  commodious  rooms,  well 
lighted,  and  with  broad  windows.  Plenty  of  space  is 
afforded  for  the  expansion,  if  need  be  in  coming  years, 
of  the  various  departments,  and  a  general  air  of  comfort 
prevails.  The  elevators  are  thoroly  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  climb  the  creak- 
ing staircase  in  the  old  Grand  street  building. 

The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  dedication  were 
held  in  the  large  assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor — a 
severe,  classic  hall,  chastely  white  and  guiltless  of  any 
meretricious  adornment.  In  the  gallery  were  one  hun- 
dred children  from  the  public  echools,  chosen  by  Dr. 
Frank  Damrosch  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  New  York 
schools  for  good  music. 
The  pupils  sang  delight- 
fully—Fairlamb's  "Un- 
furl  the  Starry  Flag;'' 
"Lift  Thine  Eyes,''  from 
Mendelssohn ;  ''Hark, 
Hark  the  Lark,"  by  Schu- 
bert;  Beethoven's  "The 
Heavens  Declare,"  and 
finally  "America," in  sing- 
ing which  all  the  assem- 
blage joined. 

A\any  Educators  Present 

The  audience  illustrat- 
ed the  remark  of  one  of 
the  speakers,  that  many 
people  fail  to  realize  that 
New  York  has  become  one 
of  the  educational  centers 
of  the  world.  The  educa- 
tors present  included 
many  of  national  reputa- 
tion. Every  seat  was  oc- 
cupied and  the  audience 
threatened  to  fill  the 
aisles.  Admission  was  by 
card  only. 

On  the  platform  sat  the 
entire  board  of  education 
with  a  large  delegation  of 
invited  guests.  Among 
others  was  the  venerable 
Andrew  H.  Green,  father 
of  Greater  New  York, 
who  was  president  of  the 
board  in  1856  -7.  Another 
distinguished  ex-president 
was  Mr.  J.  Edward  Sim- 
mons, who  held  the  office 
during  the  years  1886-90. 

The  ceremony  began 
formally  when  Hon.  R.  H. 

Adams,  chairman  of  ,the  committee  on  buildings,  rose  to 
transfer  the  new  structure  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Little  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  board  of  education.  It  was, 
said  Mr.  Adams,  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  the 


committee  to  have  completed  a  twelve  years'  task.  They 
wished  to  bestow  all  possible  praise  upon  the  architects, 
N.  Le  Brun  &  Sons;  upon 
the  superintendent  of  school 
buildings,  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
without  whom  the  building 
could  hardly  have  been  erect- 
ed ;  and  to  the  contractors, 
Thomas  Cockerill  &  Sons,  who 
at  great  financial  hardship  to 
themselves  pushed  the  woik 
to  completion  within  the  spec- 
ified time. 


^s^*^ 


The  New  Hall  ©f  Education 


Mr.  Little  Receives  the  Buildinj. 

With  a  few,  well-chosen 
remarks  Mr.  Little  received 
the  building.  Turning  to  Mr. 
Guggenheimer  ha  said:  "You,  sir,  may  with  especial 
propriety  receive  this  macrnificent  structure,  since  you 
were  a  member  of  that  board  of  education  which  pur- 
chased the  site  upon  which  it  stands.  You  were  one  of 
those  who  long  ago  perceived  that  the  needs  of  the  board 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  we  should  have  a  suitable  hall 
of  education. 

"  The  entire  capacity  of  the  old  hall  in  Grand  street  is 
about  that  of  one  fioor  in  this  building.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  the  greatest  educational  system  of  America  are 
now  brought  under  one  roof. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  every  effort  has  been  made  in  the 

past  decade  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations 
for  teachers  and  pupils. 
Since  1891  sixty-two  beau- 
tiful school  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  twelve 
are  still  in  course  of  con- 
struction. These  furnish 
seatings  for  over  100,000 
children.  So  rapidly  is 
the  school  population  of 
New  York  growing  that 
we  shall  soon  have  reached 
the  half  million  mark. 

"  Fortunate  it  is  that  in 
this  era  of  expansion  we 
have  at  the  head  of  our 
building  department  a 
young  and  enthusiastic 
architect,  Mr.  C.  B.  J. 
Snyder,  who  has  by  his 
creative  energy  brought 
the  school  architecture 
of  New  York  up  to  the 
highest  standard  ever 
reached  anywhere.  Our 
school  buildings  are  the 
best  constructed  and  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  and 
this  Hall  of  Education  is 
their  crowning  glory." 

Mr.  Randolph  Guggen- 
heimer, in  receiving  the 
building,  said  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  perpetual 
token  of  the  dependence 
of  American  prosperity 
upon  American  intelli- 
gence. If  our  public 
schools  are  the  most  im- 
portant agents  for  our 
civilization,  it  is  no  less 
.  true  that  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  depends  qu^te  as  much  upon  their 
executive  management  as  upon  the  skill  of  individual 
teachers  or  upon  the  studies  pursued.  The  department 
of  education,  henceforth  to  be  housed^  in  a  way  that  shall 
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Tablet  in  the  Hallway  of  the  New  Building. 

not  put  New  Yorkers  to  blush,  is  the  most  important  ed- 
ucational institution  in  our  city. 

Dr.  Harris  Lauds  New  York, 

In  a  similar  strain  of  congratulation  was  the  address 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation. "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  privilege  for  any  man  to 
take  part  in  this  ceremony  and  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  congratulating  your  board  upon  the  work  which,  dur- 
ing fifty  years,  has  been  doing  in  this  most  important 
center  of  the  United  States.  You  represent  millions  of 
people  whose  eyes  are  constantly  fixed  upon  New  York. 
Whatever  you  do  in  educational  as  in  other  lines  is  re- 
garded with  attention  and  appreciation  by  the  whole 
country. 

"  This  community  is  the  great  center  of  exchange  for 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Stop  exchange  and 
you  stop  production.  All  industry  presupposes  an  ex- 
change city.  In  1800  the  average  daily  productive 
capacity  of  our  people  was  ten  cents  ;  to-day  it  is  fifty- 
two  cents.  Increase  of  skill  has  been  less  responsible 
for  this  than  financial  and  industrial  combination. 
Nothing  useful  goes  to  waste  where  the  markets  are 
used  rightly.  Property  becomes  wealth  thru  use.  This 
is  the  significance  of  New  York  in  tiiei  United  States ;  it 
is  the  great  exchange  city.  Naturally,  then,  whatever 
jou  do  is  widely  reported. 

"  The  increase  in  your  school  population  has  kept  pace 
^ith  the  marvelous  growth  of  your  city.  In  1810  the 
old  Free  School  Society  enrolled  500  pupils.  To-day  you 
Jiave  a  thousand  times  that  number.    In   1853  your 


.\ 


schools  cost  $600,000.  Last  year  the  expen- 
(iitures  were  over  $12,000,000.  May  the 
next  fifty  years  show  as  great  progress  in  all 
directions,  material  and  spiritual ! " 

Words  From  tKe  State  Superintendent. 

State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  followed 
Dr.  Harris.  He  said  in  part :  "  It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  have  the  dedication  of 
this  building  take  place  on  February  22,  for 
the  structure  stands  for  objects  which  Wash- 
ington would  have  heartily  approved.  It  is 
dedicated  to  truth  and  freedom. 

**  Growth  will  follow  healthful  conditions* 
A  well-organized  school  systemwill  never  be- 
come diseased.  In  matters  educational  we 
are  all  expansionists,  and  in  this  imperial  city 
there  are  no  anti-imperialists.  Having  the 
honor  to  represent  the  interests  of  a  great 
commonwealth,  I  congratulate  you  in  the 
name  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  assure  you  that  our 
department  is  interested  in  the  ^airs  of  this 
great  city.  We  are  proud  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  ;  we  are  full  of  hope 
for  the  future.  We  realize  that  you  are 
helping  to  make  the  Empire  State  worthy 
of  its  name.  You  have  often  been  severely 
criticised.  Ihe  mistakes  you  have  made 
have  been  magnified  by  censorious  critics. 
But  any  one  of  an  optimistic  turn  of  mind 
can  see  that  you  are  coming  out  all  right. 
You  have  good  school  boards,  good  superin- 
tendents, and  good  teachers. 

''One  of  your  greatest  difficulties  is  that 
incident  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  your  city. 
You  have  trouble  in  finding  accommodations 
for  your  children.  That  trouble  is  really 
less  serious  than  the  one  which  perplexes 
many  townships  of  this  state  -  the  problem 
of  finding  children  for  their  accommodations. 

"  You  are  now  asking  from  the  state  leg- 
islature help  which  that  legislature  will  cer- 
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tainly  give.  In  1885  the  state  appropriation  amounte-i  to 
only  about  $45  per  school-room.  Now,  thanks  m  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  city  delegation, 
the  appropriation  has  been  increased  to  $100  a  school- 
room. It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  state  owes  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  liberality  of  your  repreaenta- 
tives. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  your  school  system  h  not  so  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  state  as  it  iiormally 
should  be.  Closer  relations  would  be  mutually  helpfuL 
The  state  department  wants  to  deal  fairly  with  every 
part  of  the  state.  Too  often  matters  are  brought  to  tlie 
legislature  for  decision  which  were  far  better  decideil  in 
our  oflSce.  That  you  are  yourselves  anxious  for  a  closer 
relationship  with  our  department  is  indicated  l>y  your  pro- 
viding a  room  in  this  building  for  our  use.  I ienceforth 
we  shall  maintain  a  representative  here  at  the  eiucation- 
al  center  of  the  metropolis." 

Letters  of  Re  jret 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Chester  S. 
Lord,  who  was  to  have  spoken  for  the 
board  of  regents,  Secretary  Palmer 
read  letters  of  regret  from  Mr.  Lord, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  at- 
tending, from  President  McKinley,  from 
Governor  Roosevelt,  and  several  others. 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Knox,  an  ex-president  of 
the  board  of  education,  was  then  called 
upon  to  speak  for  the  educators  of  the 
last  decade. 

Mr.  Knox  stated  at  the  outset  that 
he  was  somewhat  disturbed  at  the 
wording  of  his  invitation.  He  was  asked 
to  make  a  6ri«f  address,  the  word  being 
underlined.  He  had  replied  in  kind 
to  Mr.  Little  that  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  make  a  bri^  address.  That,  it 
seemed,  was  not  enough.  More  lately 
he  had  received  a  note  from  Secretary  : 
Palmer  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  brief 
address  he  was  about  to  deliver.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  some  im- 
plication was  intended. 

A  Model  of  Brevity. 

"  However,*'  he  said,  "  I  trust  that 
I  shall  say  briefly  the  little  I  have  to 
say.  Few  people  think  of  New  York 
as  an  important  educational  center. 
Her  other  activities  call  away  the  at- 
tention from  her  schools.  Yet  there  are 
in  this  city  ten  colleges,  every  one  of  which  would  make 


MK.    JUilN  jA&PfcK, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 


Old  and  New  School-Houses.— New  York  City. 

the  reputation  of  a  smaller  place.  There  are  profession- 
al schools  and  other  private  institutions  of  the  highest 
standing.  But  over  and  above  all  are  the  public  schools 
— the  special  pride  of  New  York. 

"  The  work  these  are  doing  is  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye.  I  wish  in  no  sense  to  detract  from  it.  Yet  there 
is  one  suggestion  I  wish  to  make,  as  the  kernel  of  my 
brief  address.  I  am  aware  that  many  eminent  educators 
think  otherwise.  Yet  I  must  speak  out.  My  suggestion 
relates  to  the  course  of  study.  Special  branches  ought 
to  be  learned  by  specialists.  The  problem  in  the  schools 
is  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Art,  music, 
and  the  rest  are  very  interesting.  Yet,  remember  this  : 
Most  of  our  pupils  must  be  bread-winners  at  fourteen. 
They  get  none  of  the  benefits  of  higher  education.  They 
must  be  able  to  spell,  to  write  legibly,  to  speak  gramma- 
tically, or  they  will  fail  at  the  start.  They  need  to  know 
a  few  things  well,  not  many  things  superficially.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  to-day  suffering  from  too  many 
subjects.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  multiplication 
of  studies.  Let  us  get  back  to  fundamentals.  Let  us 
teach  the  three  R's." 

What  the  New  Buildinj  Stancfs  For. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  city 
superintendent'of  I  schools,  who  spoke  as  follows:  "The 
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first  fueling  of  those  of  us  who  are  to  make  the  new  Hall 
of  Education  our  official  residence  is  naturally  one  of  con- 
gratulation. We  shall  no  longer  have  to  work  in  the  stuffy 
rooms,  the  noisy  corridors,  and  the  subterranean  vaults 
of  the  building  on  Grand  street.    Yet  there  must  be 


Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildicgs. 

.something  of  a  feeling  of  regret  in  leaving  that  historic 
structure.  In  it  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
school  system.  In  it  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  citi- 
zens of  New  York  have  given  free  labor  to  the  cause  of 
public  education.  In  it,  too,  much  good  and  fruitful  ser- 
vice has  been  performed  by  school  officials  and  clerks. 


Let  us  still  regard  the  old  building  with  something  of 
veneration. 

"The  new  building  should  signify  the  need  of  in- 
creased effort.  It  should  stand  for  a  broader  outlook 
upon  the  field  of  education.  The  province  of  the  schools 
is  not  merely  to  teach  things  commercially  useful ;  it  is 
to  develop  the  citizen  and  the  man.  I  should  not  be  con- 
sistent with  my  own  record  did  I  not,  in  all  courtesy,  say 
a  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Knox's  adversion  upon  our  school 
curriculum.  He  stated  that  the  child  who  leaves  school 
at  fourteen  gets  none  of  the  benefits  of  higher  education. 
Does  not  the  youngest  child  get  something  from  his 
teacher  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  higher  education  ? 
The  most  important  agent  in  education  is  the  teacher. 
Magnify  his  office.  Grant  him  confidence  and  honor. 
The  teacher  is  the  school.  No  sumptuousness  of  equip- 
ment can  make  a  good  school  if  it  have  not  the  right 
teachers.  To  bring  our  children  under  the  influence  of 
good  teachers  is  the  prime  business  of  education.  May 
we  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  direct  our  efforts 
toward  making  all  the  influences  which  surround  our 
children,  influences  of  uprightness.  Thus  only  may  the 
American  republic  be  perpetuated." 

A  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  followed  the  exercises. 

To  give  people  the  power  to  readjust  their  vocations, 
and  to  climb  up  to  better  paid  and  more  useful  indus- 
tries out  of  lives  of  drudgery,  is  a  great  thing,  a  sufficient 
reason  in  itself  for  establishing  a  public  school  system. 
But  to  give  the  people  the  power  of  participating  in  each 
other's  thoughts  —  to  give  each  one  the  power  to  contri- 
bute his  influence  to  the  formation  of  a  national  public 
opinion — is  a  far  greater  good  ;  for  it  looks  forward  to 
the  millennium,  when  no  wars  will  be  needed  for  the 
mediation  of  hostile  ideas. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 
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Death  of  Emanuel  R.  Boyen 

The  audden  death  of  Emannel  R.  Boyer  on  Saturday 
last  means  an  almost  irreparable  loss  to  the  new  Chicago 
institute.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  executive  ability 
and  thoroly  in  sympathy  with  Colonel  Parker's  ideas  and 
plans.  His  *'  Manual  of  Biology "  is  a  popular  high 
school  text-book.  Some  months  ago  he  resigned  tHe 
principalship  of  the  South  Division  high  school,  Chicago, 
to  become  the  director  of  the  school  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine  to  carry  to  the  fullest  possible  fruition 
the  educational  principles  applied  in  the  Cook  county 
normal  school.  The  firmness  with  which  Mr.  Boyer  took 
hold  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  business  administration  of  the  new  institution 
gave  assurance  that  Colonel  Parker  would  be  able  to  give 
his  whol^  strength  to  the  purely  educational  upbuilding 
of  his  great  school.  Mr.  W.  W.  Atwood  has  been  asked 
to  look  after  the  duties  of  the  director's  ofSce  tem- 
porarily. 

The  greatest  waste  in  school  management  results  from 
lack  of  systematized  individual  responsibility.  As  the 
teacher  holds  a  pupil  responsible  for  his  share  in  the 
order  and  advancement  of  the  class,  so  the  teacher  should 
be  answerable  for  the  work  of  his  grade,  the  principal 
for  the  condition  of  his  school,  and  the  superintendent 
for  the  efSciency  of  the  whole  system.  It  would  seem 
to  be  demanded  by  practical  wisdom  that  the  principal 
should  have  some  discretionary  power  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  who  are  to  work  in  his  school.  A  plan 
of  this  kind  would  at  least  fa -militate  the  fixing  of  respon- 
sibility for  results. 

The  825,000  Catholics  of  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York  support  three  universities,  one  seminary,  eleven 
colleges  for  boys,  thirty-eight  academies  for  girls,  190 
parochial  schools  attended  by  43,417  pupils,  six 
orphans'  asylums  with  2,307  orphans.  The  diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  which  includes  all  of  Long  Island  and  numbers 
one-half  a  million,  has  one  seminary,  four  colleges  for 
boys,  sixteen  academies  for  girls,  sixty-four  parochial 
schools  attended  by  nearly  thirty  thousand  pupils,  and 
twelve  orphans'  asylums  sheltering  over  thirty-five  hundred 
orphans 


Zhc  Busy  ^oHd. 


Alexis  Frye,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Cuba. 


Surrender  of  Gen.  Cronie. 

The  relief  of  Kimberley,  the  fiight  and  capture  of 
Gen.  Cronje,  and  the  dispersal  of  other  bodies  of  Boers, 
show  what  can  be  done  when  real  leaders^  like  Roberts 
and  Kitchener,  are  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  place  where  Qronje  was  caught  by  French's  cav- 
alry and  later  surrounded  by  infantry  was  near  Paarde- 
berg,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Kimberley,  on  the.bank 
of  the  Modder  river.  A  week  before  the. day  of  his 
surrender  (February  27,  the  anniversary  of  Majuba  hill) 
it  was  reported  that  his  position  was  hopeless ;  still  the 
**  old  lion  *^  of  South  Africa  held  out.  It  is  suspected 
that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Boers  to 
summon  reinforcements  and  construct  works  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  British  on  their  way  to  the  Orange  State 
capital. 

The  fire  of  over  fifty  guns  was  concentrated  on  Cron- 
je's  force,  and  the  British  kept  extending  their  entrench- 
ments closer  and  closer  to  the  doomed  army.  Small 
detachments  attempted  to  escape  and  probably  many  got 
thru  the  lines ;  about  600  who  thus  tried  to  get  out  were 
captured.  (Hnally  the  Canadians  reached  a  point  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  Boer  position ;  Cronje  then  s^nt  word 
that  he  would  surrender  unconditionally  what  remained 
of  his  force  ;  it  numbered  4,000  pien. 

The  captured  general  was  sent  to  Cape  Town  under 
an  escort,  and  his  soldiers  to  the  same  place  in  detach-, 
mpnts.  Among  the  captives  are  M.  J.  Wolverans^  a 
member  of  the  volksraad ;  field  comet  Frus,  a  Scandina- 
vian ;  Maj.  Albrecht,  a  German  artilleryman ;  and  Maj. 
von  Dewitz,  a  German  officer  who  has  built  many  of  the 
Boers'  engineering  works. 

Fighting  for  Ladysmith's  Relief. 

Recent  operations  have  enabled  Gen.  Buller  to  pierce 
the  Boers'  horseshoe  line  of  defense  at  Ladysmith.  He 
has  captured  rioter's  hQl,  about  six  niiles  from  thai  city, 
but  the  Boers  still  occupy  Grober's  Kloof  and  Bulwana. 
The  British  guns,  however,  command  these  positions. 

Later.— <jen.  BuUer's  cavalry  under  'Gen.  Dundonald 
entered  Ladysmith  on  February  28.  The  news  of  the 
relief  of  that  town  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Eng- 
land. Large  numbers  of  Boers  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Natal  to  oppose  Gen.  Roberts  near  Bloemfontein. 
The  British  have  occupied  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony,  the 
Boers  withdrawing  northward. 

Self-Governnient  in  Cuba. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  settlement  - 
of  important  questions  iiv  Cuba.  One  of  the  most  vital 
of  these  is  that  in  relation  to  the  suffrage.  The  condi- 
tions decided  upon  are  very  simple.  The  vote  is  ac- 
corded to  native  Cubans  who  can  read  and  write  or  have 
$250  worth  of  property,  to  all  men  whose  names  are 
carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Cuban  army,  and  to  all  Span- 
iards who  do  not  choose  to  retain  their  allegiance  to 
Spain.  The  voters  thus  qualified  will  elect  municipal 
officers,  both  executive  and  legislative.  This  is  an 
experiment  in  Cuban  self-government,  and  one  of  the 
most  radical  sort.  The  result  will  be  watched  with  in- 
tense interest,  not  only  in  this  country  but  the  world 
over. 

Shall  Puerto  Rico  Have  Free  Trade? 

A  strong  fight  is  being  made  in  Congress  for  free 
trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  states.  At  first  a  bill 
was  presented  providing  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  bill  rates  on  imports  from  the  island,  but  it  was 
met  by  so  much  opposition  even  among  Republicans 
that  a  compromise  was  made  on  fifteen  per  cent.  Even 
this  passed  the  house  only  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  and 
its  fate  in  the  senate  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  no  legislation  may  be  had  this  session,  and 
that  the  senate  may  place  the  entire  government  of  the 
island  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
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Conditions  in  Cuban  Schools. 

Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cuba, 
says  that  glorious  work  is  being  done  toward  the  advancement 
of  education  on  the  island.    He  writes: 

The  work  here  is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  and  I  am  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  Cubans  who  are  working  so  earnestly 
for  the  schools.  Up  Xo  date  we  have  opened  2,200  schools, 
with  reports  from  thirty-one  municipalities  not  included. 
Doubtless  in  the  island  there  are  to-day  not  less  than  2,800 
teachers  and  125,000  children.  The  island  is  ablaze  with  eii- 
thuslasm  ovpr  the  school  work,  and  every  particle  of  credit  be- 
longs to  the  Cuban  people,  who  are  rallying  round  the  schools 
as  the  emblem  of  future  liberty.  There  is  a  true  and  deep- 
seated  feeling  in  the  island  that  the  hope  of  the  nation  must 
center  in  the  public  school.  If  nothing  happens  to  quench  the 
enthusiasm  we  shall  have  not  less  than  2^0,000  in  the  schools 
of  Cuba  before  the  end  of  the  year.  There  has  been  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  but  one  by  one  the  newspapers  and  the  in- 
dividuals who  attacked  the  school  laws  and  the  courses  of 
study  have  become  friends  to  the  public  schools,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  to-day  that  nowhere  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island  do  I  know  bf  a  single  man  or  woman  or  a  single 
paper  that  is  not  at  this  time  my  friend. 

The  outlook  is  glorious.  Millions  of  supplies  are  at  present 
on  the  way  to  the  131  municipalties  of  the  island,  money  is 
being  generally  supplied,  the  state  is  paying  e/ery  cent  of  the 
expense,  there  is  not  one  cent  of  direct  tax  for  sc)iool  purposes 
in  any  part  of  the  island,  every  kind  of  supply — in  fact,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  schools,  is  absolutely  free  to  the 
children.  The  school  law  which  I  had  the  honor  to  write  is 
perhaps  the  only  state  paper  in  existence  which  gives  to  a 
nation  a  public  school  system  absolutely  free,  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  a  child  and  without  one  cent  of  expense  to 
the  people.  The  feeling  towards  Americans,  which  was  very 
bitter  sixty  days  ago,  has  changed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
one  of  extreme  cordiality,  and  the  papers  are  kind  enough  to 
say  that  the  public  school  has  been  ihe  principal  factor  in 
bringing  about  this  change.  The  central  thought  of  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  is  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  the  Cuban, 
people  to  direct  and  manage  their  own  schools,  but  at  the 
same  time  bv  means  of  letters,  circulars,  courses  of  studv.  etc.. 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  boards  of  education  all 
possible  means  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  best 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  to  hold 
up  to  them  an  ideal.  In  my  courses  of  study,  which  are  now 
being  printed  and  which  will  be  sent  broadcast  over  the  island 
this  week,  the  opening  words  are  these:  *' Absolute  freedom 
to  every  teacher  to  use  his  own  methods  of  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools." 

From  the  above  you  can  see  my  entire  plan.  It  is  not  to  give 
license;  it  is  not  to  leave  unguided  any  portion  of  the  work :  it  is 
not  to  place  In  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers  and  untrained 
boards  of  education  the  solution  of  the  school  problem.  1 1  is  as 
follows :  First,  to  deserve  and  win  the  absolute  confidence  of  the 
Cuban  people;  second.to  hold  before  them  a  high  ideal  of  school 
work ;  third,  to  use  the  confidence  which  the  teachers  and  the 
people  at  laiige  place  in  the  work  of  my  office  to  guide  and  di- 
rect the  public  school.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  has  been  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  may  repeat  that  I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
Cuban  people  because  of  the  magnificent  effort  they  are 
making  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  and  because  of  the  generous  dis- 
position they  have  shown  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  in  laying 
aside  strong  prejudices  and  doubts  which  filled  their  minds 
when  the  school  laws  were  first  published  a  little  more  than  two 
months  ago.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  allowed  to  work  in 
'  the  cause  of  education  with  such  a  people  under  such  hopeful 
conditions,  and  the  feeling  of  cordiality  cannot  help  growing 
stronger  as  the  weeks  roll  by  and  as  the  children  from  the 
poorest  homes  in  the  island  continue  to  pour  into  the  school- 
room receiving  the  beautiful  books,  the  newest  and  best  of 
school  furniture,  and  as  the  rural  districts,  lately  ravaged  by 
war,  wiiaess  the  buildincr,  at  the  expedse  of  the  state,  of  new 
school-houses  which  will  form  the  nuclei  of  the  myriads  of 
towns  and  villages  that  are  growing  up  all  over  this  island. 

Needs  State  Aid. 

Baltimorb,  Md.— President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  has  made  a  strong  plea  before  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Maryland  legislature  in  favor  of  a  state  appropriation  of 
$50,000  annually  for  two  years.  After  dwelling  upon  the  losses 
sustained  bv  the  university  on  .account  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  he  says  : 

"  The  expense  of  malntaininfl:  the  university  is  not  far  from 
$aoo,ooo  a  year.  The  income  from  investments  is  $too,ooo.  The 
income  from  tuition,  $50,000.  These  are  all  round  numbers  vary- 
ing a  little  year  by  year.  Unless  Che  deficit  of  $50,000  can  be 
made  up,  contraction  must  follow.  Contraction  will  bring  great 
discredit,  for  it  will  be  known  thruout  the  land.  Students 
will  drop  out  and  a  period  of  anxiety  will  follow  The  university 
has  no  debts.  Its  capital,  invested  in  land,  bmldlngs,  books,  and 
apparatus,  IS  $1,000,000.  It  has  excellent  friends,  wide  reputation, 
and  the  hopeful  prospect  of  large  gifts.  But  it  cannot  anticipate 
the  legacies  which  are  known  to  be  drawn  in  its  favor.    What  is 


needed  is  a  centinuance  o(  the  aid  which  the  last  legislature  gave 
for  two  years  more." 

The  Trouble  at  Cincinnati  University. 

A  committee  of  citizens  has  waited  upon  the  trustees  of  Cin- 
cinnati university  to  pro£fer  a  request  that  the  board  give  a 
hearing  to  the  ten  dismissed  professors.  The  trustees  refused 
to  grant  such  a  request  and  gave  their  reason  for  sustaining 
President  Ayres  in  his  attitude.  Thev  stated  that  all  the  pro- 
fessors affected  have  been  annoying  tne  trustees  with  personal 
visits  in  the  course  of  which  they  would  criticise  severely 
other  members  of  the  faculty.  The  board  told  the  committee 
that  President  Ayres  had  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  and 
that  he  was  simply  carrying  out  their  wishes. 

The  trouble  has  brought  in  a  flood  of  applications  for  the 
vacant  professorships.  One  appointment  has  already  been 
made,-^that  of  Prot.  Harris  Hancock,  formerly  of  Chicago 
university,  to  be  professor  of  mathematics. 

A  Change  in  Requirements. 

Baltimore,  Mo.— The  new  school  board,  which  goes  into 
office  on  March  i,  intends  revising  the  present  system  of  mak- 
ing eligible  lists.  All  graduates  of  the  city  college,  the  high 
and  the  normal  schools  are,'by  virtue  of  their  ^aduation.  put 
upon  the  eligible  list.  It  is  believed  that  this  has  not  been 
enough  of  a  oarrier.  Accordingly,  regular  examinations  wiU 
be  established  with  the  direct  policy  of  thinning  out  the  candi- 
dates. The  number  of  candidates  is  now,  in  comparison  to  the 
plans  to  be  filled,  absurdly  large. 

Buildintrbut  No  Furnishings. 

Washington,  D.  C— A  dilemma  has  presented  itself  to  the 
authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with  the 
completion  of  the  Hubbard  school,  on  Columbia  Heights.  The 
appropriation  bill  carried  items  for  two  other  schools  and  thru 
some  oversight  allowed  $1,400  for  equipment  of  each  of  the 
other  buildings  while  it  made  no  appropriation  whatever  for 
the  Hubbard.  In  constructing  the  three  buildings,  the  con- 
tractors began  with  the  Hubbard,  so  that  now  the  city  has  on 
its  hands  a  complete  building  without  a  desk  or  a  window 
shade,  and  no  money  in  sight  for  the  purchase  of  furnishings. 
Auditor  Petty  is  trying  to  get  authority  to  justii^  him  in  trans- 
ferring the  account  of  one  of  the  other  projected  schools. 

A  Dakota  Normal  School. 

Valley  City,  N.  D.— As  soon  as  statehood  was  granted  to 
North  Dakota  provision  was  made  by  her  constitutional  con- 
vention for  a  complete  system  of  schools  from  the  primary 
rural  schools  to  the  university.  In  this  system  were  included 
two  normal  schools,  one  of  which  was  located  at  Valley  City 
and  was  endowed  with  joo,ooo  acres  of  land.  The  school 
opened  its  doors  September  28, 1891,  in  a  rented  building.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  June  1892,  the  present  principal, 
George  A.  McFarland,  was  elected.  The  school  had  been  un- 
fortunate during  its  first  year  and  at  the  close  of  this  period 
had  but  two  teachers  and  five  students.  But  the  second  year 
opened  under  more  favorable  au8j>ices.  The  building  was 
erected  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  In  ,  the  entire 
state  and  on  the  6th  day  of  December  was  dedicated  and  00 
cupied. 

In  its  organization  the  school  has  followed  the  general  tra- 
dition of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Northwest.  In  all  of  the 
newer  states  it  is  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  some  of  the 
academic  studies. 

The  school  offers  two  courses  of  equal  rank,  the  Latin  and 
the  English  course,  each  requiring  four  years.  It  recognizes 
the  work  of  the  high  schools  by  ofiEering  a  professional  course 
to  be  completed  in  not  less  than  one  year.  This  course  is  ojien 
to  high  school  and  college  graduates  who  desire  only  the  pro- 
fessional studies  both  practical  and  theoretical.  In  connection 
with  the  normal  school  a  school  for  practice  is  maintained, 
made  up  of  the  children  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

The  school  aims  at  thoro  scholarshij^,  general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  education,  and  skill  in  teaching.  To  make 
these  efficient  it  insists  that  there  must  be  high  character,  con- 
sequently the  atmosphere  and  discipline  of  the  school  are  such 
as  to  influence  the  lives  of  its  students  and  so  to  elevate  the 
teacher  and  thru  him  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 
It  has  become  a  leader  not  only  along  educational  lines  but 
aims  thru  its  faculty  and  students  to  lead  in  the  general  advance 
of  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  culture  of  the  people. 

Death  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter. 

Farmington,  Conn.— Miss  Sarah  Porter,  founder  of  the 
famous  school  for  girls  situated  in  this  town,  died  on  February 
18,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Miss  Porter  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  and  granddaughter  of  the  president 
of  Yale  bearing  the  same  name.  Her  notable  educational  work 
was  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  Christian  gentlewomen  at 
Farmineton.  As  a  teacher  she  was  hardly  less  powerful  and 
successful  than  Miss  Willard,  whose  school  at  Troy  has  be- 
come a  memory.  Miss  Porter  retired  several  years  ago  from 
the  active  directorship  of  the  Farmington  school,  but  she  re- 
tained her  interest  in  all  that  concerned  it  down  to  the  very 
last.  Not  very  long  ago  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion was  celebrated  Dy  a  great  reunion  of  "  Miss  Porter's  Girls.** 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

New  ReorganixAtion  Bill. 

The  senate  committee  in  cities  has  completed  the  draft  of 
a  bill  reorganizing;  the  whole  school  department  of  New  York 
city.     It  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  shoitly. 

Some  of  the  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  general  school  fund  shall  consist  of  all  moneys  raised 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  borough  and  associate  super- 
intendents and  all  other  members  of  the  supervising  and  the 
teaching  staff  thruout  the  boroughs,  in  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule to  be  provided.  The  special  school  fund  shall  contain 
and  embrace  all  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  not 
included  in  the  general  school  fund. 

The  general  tund  will  be  raised  bv  means  of  a  tax  of  four 
mills,  apportioned  among  the  several  boroughs  by  the  board  of 
education.  The  money  thus  raised  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
t>oard  from  time  to  time  in  such  sums  as  it  shall  require. 

The  school  board  shall  in  July  of  each  year  transmit  to  the 
board  of  education  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  moneys  needed 
within  the  territory  under  its  jurisdiction  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  vear. 

The  board  of  education  can  approve,  reject,  or  amend  these 
estimates.  Failing  to  approve,  they  must  submit  their  reasons 
to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportiopment. 

The  sutvcommittee  of  the  senate  committee  has  also  arranged 
a  salaries'  schedule  providing  for  recognition  of  services  of 
teachers  outside  of  New  York  city  by  providing  that  a  certifi- 
cate made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff,*  prior  to  appoint- 
ment in  any  of  the  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  had 
experience  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  en- 
title the  holder  of  such  certificate  to  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  of  minimum  salaries. 

No  salary  now  paid  to  any  member  of  the  supervising  and 
teaching  staff  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  bill, 
nor  shaul  it  be  so  construed  as  to  establish  different  indivi- 
dual eaual  annual  increments,  but  the  equal  annual  increment 
for  eacn  class  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  shall  be 
uniform,  and  each  shall  at  once  receive  all  the  emolument  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  of  minimum  salaries  to  which 


such  teacher  is  entitled  by  reason  of  experience  and  of  grade 
of  class  taught. 

To  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  1900,  incase  the  unexpended  balances 
shall  not  be  sufficient,  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment is  authorized  to  direct  the  issue  of  revenue  bonds  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  any  deficiency  that  shall  still  exist  The 
borough  and  associate  superintendent  and  all  other  members 
of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  shall  receive  pay  for 
1900  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  section  precisely 
as  If  the  section  had  been  in  effect  on  Jan..  z,  1900,  for  this 
purpose  the  section  being  declared  retroactive  to  Jan  i. 

The  minimum  salary  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  for  a 
regular  woman  teacher,  is  to  be  |i,200,  and  the  maximum  1^1,500. 
The  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  any  female  teacher  is  |6oo. 
The  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  any  male  teacher  after 
twelve  years  of  service  is  |2,i6o,  and  the  maximum  is  $2,280, 
while  th^  minimum  male  salary  is  $900. 

High  School  Congestion. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  board  of  education,  it  has 
been  round  impossible  to  accommodate  all  the  applicants  for 
seats  in  the  high  schools.  Everything  has  been  done  that  was 
possible  in  the  way  of  holding  two  sessions,  but  even  so  many 
children  are  barred  out. 

The  old  quarters  of  the  board,  at  146  Grand  street,  will  not 
be  ready  for  occupancy  before  Sept.  i.  The  building  will  have 
to  be  reconstructed  and  completely  equipped.  It  will  then 
accommodate  about  500  pupils. 

Senator  Ford  Suggests  Compromise.  '  1 

State  Senator  Ford  has  given  out  a  statement  that  a  bill  will 
be  introduced  into  the  senate  shortly  which  will  satisfy  every- 
t>ody.  "It will  be,"  he  said,  "a  compromise  measure.  We 
must  have  the  support  of  the  two  Brooklsrn  Republican  senators. 
Any  kind  of  a  measure  will  go  thru  the  assembly ;  the  senate 
is  where  we  need  the  solid  Republican  vote.'* 

The  features  of  the  bill,  according  to  Senator  Ford,  will  be : 
First,  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  a  basis  of  $600  per  teacher,  and  the 
balance  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  ptr  capita  attend- 
ance; second,  a  new  salary  schedule,  differing  from  the  Ahearn 
schedule ;  third,  a  modification  of  the  McCarren  bill,  by  which 
the  law  will  be  made  retroactive  to  Jan.  i,  1900;  and  finally, 
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when  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  salary  fund,  the  board  of  esti- 
mate shall  issue  revenue  bonds  for  the  amount  needed." 

This  last  provision  is  to  be  made  mandatory,  not  permissive, 
so  that  teachers  will  always  get  their  salaries. 

Coarse  in  Parliamentary  Law. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  formerly  head  of 
the  department  of  history  in  Erasmus  Hall,  now  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  conducted  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  parliamentary  law  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Teachers'  Association.  Owing  to  numerous  requests  this 
course  will  be  repeated.  A  large  number  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals have  already  signified  their  intention  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

The  cpurse  proposes  a  systematic  account  of  the  common 
law  of  parliamentary  bodies.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will 
be  the  following,  viz. :  constitutions,  rules  and  by-laws,  main 
motions,  subsidiary  ihotions,  officers  and  committees,  day's 
orders  and  programs,  various  kinds  of  parliamentary,  bodies, 

firocedure,  rights  of  members,  origin,  nature  and  force  of  par- 
iamentary  laws.  Several  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  practice. 
There  wU  be  discussions  of  school  conp^resses  ana  school 
cities,  of  the  probable  development  of  parliamentary  principles 
under  the  conditions  of  American  democracy,  and  of  the  spe- 
cial rules  in  Congress,  legislatures,  municipal  assemblies,  par- 
ishes, corporations,  clubs,  and  associations.  The  conferences 
will  be  held  on  Thursdays  at  4.  p.  m.,  at  P.  S.  No.  3.,  the  first 
meeting  being  on  March  I.    Fee,  |i. 

Death  of  Richard  Hovey. 

Richard  Hovevt  the  well-known  poet,  died  on  Feb.  24.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  i88j  and  was  at 
one  time  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal 
church.  Turning  his  attention  to  literature,  he  wrote  several 
long  poems  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  Arthurian  cycle  of 
les^ends.  His  best-known  verse  was  in  *'Songs  of  Vagabondia" 
written  in  collaboration  with  Bliss  Carmen.  Two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hovey  joined  the  teaching  force  of  Columbia  university. 
He  was  also  professor  of  English  at  Barnard. 

Talk  by  Mr.  ChorchiU. 

Mr.  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  of  Columbia  college,  will  address 
the  Prang  normal  art  class,  3  West  i8th  street,  at  10.30  A.  M., 
Saturday,  March  3,  on  the  subject  of  '"  Pose  and  Animal  Draw- 
ing." Mr.  Churchill  is  well  known  as  a  normal  art  class  direc- 
tor and  instructor,and  he  will  give  a  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
lecture.    Mr.  Churchill  has  given  great  thought  and  attention 


to  figure  drawing  in  all  its  lines,  and  has  made  an  especial 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  this  work  in  the  elementary 
schools.  He  will,  therefore,  be  able  not  onlv  to  give  helpliu 
suggestions  in  the  way  of  actual  work,  but  wiU  also  give  these 
suggestions  relatively  to  the  work  in  the  public  schools. 

Nature  Gooraaa  of  Snmmar  Study. 

A  number  of  New  York  teachers  are  planning  to  take  work 
at  the  biological  laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  located  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
The  courses  in  zeology.  comparative  anatomy,  public  school 
nature  study  etc.,  are  well  adapted  to  the  teachers*  needs.  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  F.  W.  Hooper,  502  Fulton 
street  Brooklyn,  or  from  C.  B.  Davenport,  the  University  of 
Chicage,  Chicago,  111. 

Womana'  College  on  Long  laland. 

A  Roman  Catholic  woman^s  college  is.  to  be  established  at 
Brentwood,  Long  Island.  It  will  be  known  as  S^  Joseph's  in 
the  Pines.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared.  The  building  will 
cost  at  least  1300,000.  St  Joseph's  academy  at  Flushing  will 
be  discontinued  and  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  new  instim- 
tion  in  which  there  will  be  accommodations  for  several  hundred 
pupils.  The  college  curriculum  will  be  brought  up  to  the  high- 
est standard. 

School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  decennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  of  New  York  university  occurs  on  Saturday,  March 
r  This  department  of  the  university  has  experienced,  since 
Its  establishment  in  1890,  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  the  number  of  courses  offered,  and  its 
general  and  special  equipment.  Commemorative  exercises  with 
special  addresses  will  be  held  in  the  assembly  room  at  11:15  a.  m. 
on  that  day. 

The  first  of  the  special  scries  of  free  public  lectures  for  the 
educational  public  by  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  givea  by 
Prof.  Shaw  on  next  Monday  evening,  March  5,  at  8.15  p.  m.,  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  school  at  Washington  square.  The 
subject  will  be  the  *'  Physical  and  Mental  Growth  of  Children 
Between  the  Ages  of  Six  and  Twelve  Years."  The  second 
lecture  of  the  series  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Bnchner  at  the  same 
hour  on  Monday  evening,  March  12.  His  subject  will  be 
'*  Education  as  a  Scientific  Pursuit"  No  tickets  are  required 
for  the  lectures  of  this  series. 

Dean  Shaw  and  Prof.  Judd  appointed  by  the  university  as 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend. 


Successful  School  Books. 


THE  LATEST  TEXT-BOOK  IN  CHEMI5TRY 

ELEMENTARY  CHBniSTRY.    By  Albert  L.Arry,  C.E.,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  High  School.    i2mo.    Cloth.    Price,  90c. 

Sons  LsADmo  FsATUBKs :— Thoroughly  PraotieaL  A  Lahorsiory  Manual  and  a  Olaanroom  Book.  Simple  Apparalos  Beqnired.  Baoent  Disoorstiai 
in  the  Sdenoe  Given.  Adapted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Averase  Eigh  SohooL  Meets  Fully  Adminion  Beqmremenis  to  any  OoUege or  Sdentiflo  MmmI. 
Ample  Provision  for  Beview  Work.  Covert  Folly  the  Syllahns  of  the  Begents  of  the  UniTersity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  An  increased  BdnosliTe 
Yalne  from  this  Pref  entation. 


i  Lewis's  First  Manual 

of  English  Composition 

Designed  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  grade  and  the  lower 
high  school  grades.  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D., 
Author  of  *'A  First  Book  in  Writing  English.'*  i2mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  |o.6o. 


Lewis's  Final  Draft  Paper 

With  Marginal  Aids  to  Revision.    Prepared  by  E.  H.  Lewis. 
Price,  20  cents. 

This  paper  is  designed  primarily  for  nse  of  itndents  of  Bngliih  eom- 
poeition.  On  one  side  of  eeeh  sheet  there  is  a  series  of  forty  qnsettoas.fftr 
use  in  oorreeting  the  oompoeitions.   The  tahlet  is  8  x  10  l-t  inehea  in  slas 


HI5T0RY  OF  ENGLAND 


For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Katharine  Coman,  Ph.B.,  Proftsst  of  Economics  in  WillesUy  College,  and  Euzabeth 
Kimball  Kendall,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Wellesley  College,  Thirty-one  maps.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  illustrations.    Sources.    List  of  important  events.    Marginal  notes.    Tables.    8vo.    Price,  |i. 25. 

GoHTSKTB :— Chapter  I.  Physioal  Ghaiacteristios  of  the  British  Ues.—Ohapter  II  Baoe  Elements  of  the  English  Nation  —Chapter  m.  Foreign  Bole. 
— Chapter  lY.  The  Fosion  of  Raoee.— Chapter  Y.  The  Btrnggle  for  the  Charter. --Chapter  YL  TheBiseof  the  Commons.— Chapter  YIL  Dynastle 
Wars  —Chapter  YHI.  The  Tndors  and  the  Beformation.— Chapter  DL  England  of  the  Todors.- Chapter  X.  The  Puritan  BeTolntion.— Chapter 
XI.  The  Beetoration  and  the  BeTolation.— Chapter  XH  Parties  and  Party  OoTemment— Chapter  XIII,  Colonial  Expansion.— Chapter  XI?. 
The  Growth  of  Democraoy.— Chapter  XY.   The  Industrial  BeTolntion.— Chapter  XYL    The  BritUh  Brnpb^. 

STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Edward  Channino,  Profhsor  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  With  suggestions  to  teachers  by  Anka  Boyntoh 
1'AO}s:?soY{,  Thayer  Academy,  South  BraintreCyMcus,    8vo.    Half  leather.    Price,  |i. 40. 

Thii  work  is  intended  for  use  in  olasees  in  high  schools  and  academies  where,  the  facts  and  dates  of  American  history  having  heen  learned  in  the 
mere  elementary  grades,  it  is  wished  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitutional,  the  poUtieal,  and  the  industrial  derelopanent  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  separation  from  the  British  Empire  and  the  fonnatkn 
of  a  republican  govemment  under  the  constitution. 
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ence  have  been  in  attendance  at  its  sessions  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  week. 

Daily  School  Sanitation. 

That  the  question  of  daily  school  sanitation  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring the  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention  of  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  was  clearly  brought  out  by  the  spesik- 
ers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Educational  Council  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened 
by  Supt.  J.  Irvin|^  Gorton,  of  Sing  Sing,  who  outlined  with 
great  care  the  various  points  which  call  for  constant  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  in  charse  of  schools  and  school 
buildings.  Whatever  affects  the  physical  health  of  pupils  or 
teacher,  said  Supt  Gorton,  is  of  vital  importance.  The  New 
York  state  law  requires  that  the  light,  ventilation,  and  healing 
an^angements  of  school  building  be  passed  upon  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Twenty  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil  must  be 
brought  in  and  removed  from  the  school-room  a  minute. 
Where  this  rule  is  carried  out  the  arrangement  is  in  many 
buildings  very  poor.  The  exit  is  usually  near  the  floor,  so 
causing  a  draft,  and  consequently  complaints  of  cold  feet. 
As  the  feet  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  q8*,  a  draft  of 
air  at  70**  is  too  cool.  The  heat  should  enter  tne  room  at  a 
height  of  some  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  fioor.  Instead  of  one 
large  opening  in  the  room,  there  should  be  several,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  sensible  current  of  air  about  either  heads  or  feet  of 
pupils.    All  parts  of  the  room  should  be  equally  warm. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  light  should  come  from  the  top 
and  rear  but  few  school- rooms  are  so  arranged.  Many  are  light 
in  some  parts,  dark  in  others.  Fluctuations  of  light  require 
continual  attention  from  teachers. 

Floors  should  be  washed  as  often  as  once  in  every  two  weeks ; 
otherwise  the  dust  is  a  constant  annoyance  and  is  injurious  to 
health. 

Proper  provision  should  be  made  for  the  outside  clothing 
daring  school  hours.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
their  rubbers  in  the  house,  and  if  they  come  in  with  wet  feet 
they  should  be  made  to  dry  them  if  possible.  In  many  school- 
rooms the  radiators  are  so  far  from  the  floor  that  this  is  im- 
practicable. 

The  matter  of  pupils'  personal  cleanliness  is  an  important 
one.  Is  care  taken  to  see  that  all  pupils  come  with  clean 
hands,  nails,  etc.  ?  Sometimes  children  have  a  personal  odor 
that  is  offensive — is  it  right  that  such  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  sit  near,  and  therefore  trouble,  others  ?  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  cases  of  sore  noses,  ears,  and  especially  eyes — as 
ophthalmic  diseases  are  so  often  contagious — that  children  so 


afflicted  be  not  allowed  to  come  in  close  contact  with  others. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  as  often  as  nee- 
ossary  and  should  be  taught  the  habit  of  so  doing.  Where 
there  are  contagions  diseases,  all  from  the  house  should  be 
kent  from  school  until  the  physician's  certificate  allows  return. 

Desks  should  be  single  and  adjustable,  if  possible.  The 
chair  and  the  seat  should  be  of  exactly  the  right  height  for  the 
pupil.  Small  books  are  an  advantage  and  Supt.  Gorton  longs 
for  the  coming  of  their  day.  Ease  of  position  both  in  sitting 
and  standing  should  be  taught  in  school ;  this  is  a  lesson  that 
will  make  children  happier  thru  life. 

IMPROVING  EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 

Prin.  C.  £.  Morse,  of  East  Orange,  said  that  there  are  in 
English,  French  and  German,  more  than  600  volumes  oii  the 
subject  of  school  sanitation ;  tois  shows  its  importance.  Prin. 
Morse  agrees  that  we  must  take  buildings  as  they  are  with  all 
their  imperfections,  but  we  can  help  things  very  much  b^  eter- 
nal vigilance.  Currents  of  hot  and  cold  air  can  be  remedied  by 
a  deflector  which  can  be  placed  at  any  desired  angle.  Air  com- 
ing in  is  thus  diffused  thru  the  room.  The  common  drinking 
cup  is  still  in  use  in  many  places ;  in  several  New  Jersey  cities 
the  fountain  has  been  adopted  instead.  In  regard  to  double 
desks,  in  East  Orange  these  have  been  cut  down  by  janitors 
during  vacations  to  single  desks,  and  new  ones  put  in  to  equal 
the  number  cut  down.  Supt.  Morse  believes  that  desks  should 
be  adjusted  at  least  three  times  a  year. 

A  general  discussion  followed  in  which  Prins.  R.  L.  Conant, 
John  G.  Cook,  and  others  took  part.  The  topic  of  **  Good 
Conduct  in  Schools,''  was  also  on  the  program,  and  Sapt.S.  R. 
Shear,  of  White  Plains,  led  the  discussion  with  a  paper,  a  por- 
tion of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number. 


Mr,  Burton  Holmes,  whose  entertaining  lectures  have  been 
already  announced,  has  improved  the  illustrated  feature  by  in- 
troducing motion  pictures  into  the  body  of  the  lecture  itself, 
instead  of  showing  them  as  an  appended  series  at  the  end,  as 
heretofore.  The  number  of  motion  pictures  to  be  shown  is 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  while  the  still  pictures  are  as 
numerous,  and,  if  anything,  more  beautiful  than  in  any  former 
series.  Four  courses,  exactly  alike,  will  be  given,  the  subjects 
being  "  Manila,"  "  Japan  Revisited,"  "  Round  About  Paris." 
"  The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,"  and  "  Moki  Land."  One 
course  will  be  j^iven  Thursday  mornings  at  11,  another  at  3 
o'clock  on  Friciays.  and  two  courses  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings,  the  opening  dates  being  March  8  and  9,  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Macon,  Mo. — As  the  result  of  a  joint  meetine  of  the  board 
of  health  and  citizens,  the  public  schools  have  all  been  cUsed 
until  the  small-pox  Scare  has  abated.  All  school  children  are 
ordered  vaccinated  and  every  suspicious  case  is  closely 
watched. 

Oberlin,  O.— Mr.  L.  H^  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  formerly 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  given  Oberlin 
college  |6o,ooo  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  chemical 
building.  He  also  gave  the  ground  on  which  the  building  will 
be  erected. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.— The  Walla  Walla  high  school  has 
this  year  for  the  first  time  permitted  honorary  promotions  to 
aU|those  whose  class  standing  is  above  eighty-nve  per  cent. 
About  one-third  of  the  pupils  were  exempt  from  examination 
under  this  provision. 

DBS  Moines,  Ia.— The  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  three  new  normal  schools  was  defeated  in  the  lower  house 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  47.  The  action  of  the  house  was  a  g^eat 
surprise. 

New  Orleans,  La —The  St.  Charles  college,  at  Grand 
Coteau,  together  with  a  large  and  valuable  library,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  Feb.  18. 

ff  Milton,  Mass.— The  annual  founders*  day  of  the  Nute 
high  school  was  celebrated  on  Feb.  16.  The  principal,  Mr.  A. 
T.  Smith,  presided,  and  in  a  brief  address  called  attention  to 
the  material  and  intellectual  prosperitv  of  the  school,  which, 
in  the  last  four  years  has  more  than  doubled  its  attendance. 

fl*'^£MPORiA,  Kan.— The  summer  term  at  the  state  normal 
school  will  begin  on  June  7  and  end  August  8.  All  the  depart- 
ments ot  the  s:hool  will  be  represented.  Expenses  are  very 
low  at  this  excellent  institution. 

Globe.  Arizona.— A  school  building  costinf"  $16,000  was 
dedicated  in  Globe,  on  Jan.  27.  Supt.  F.  £.  Ba.  presided  at 
the  exercises. 

I  IOberlin,  O.— Pres.  Barrows  has  announced  a  gift  of  $40,000 
from  the  estate  of  William  Osborn,  of  Pittsburg,  who  died  in 
Florida  a  few  weeks  ago. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Alex.  Cameron,  a  blind  student  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  has  been  obliged  to 
leave  Yale  college  on  account  of  injuries  received  in  a  tali. 


If  he  had  taken  his  deeree,  he  would  have  been  the  first  blind 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  receive  that  honor. 

It  is  probably  net  generally  known  that  courses  in  sloyd  are 
open  gratis  to  teachers  of  any  nationalitv  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  travel  to  Naas,  in  Sweden.  This  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  spots  in  the  world  as  far  as  living  is  concerned.  The 
actual  cost  of  a  summer  at  Naas,  including  traveling  expenses, 
would  be  comparatively  small. 

London,  Eng. — The  London  school  board  has  announced 
that  teachers  who  go  out  as  volunteers  to  South  Africa  will 
have  their  places  kept  open.  In  the  case  of  married  men,  their 
wives  and  children  will  receive  part  of  their  regular  salary  while 
the  men  are  away— 50  per  cent  where  it  is  under  I150;  40  per 
cent,  if  it  is  between  I150  and  I200 ;  and  30  percent,  of  any  lar^ 
som.  The  relatives  of  single  men,  if  dependent,  will  receive 
allowances. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.— The  board  of  education  of  St.  Joseph  will 
submit  a  proposition  for  bonds  of  |i 00,000  to  erect  a  new 
librarv  building ;  also  bonds  for  1 100,000  to  erect  a  fine  new 
school  building. 

Berrvville,  Va.— The  Berryville  high  school  building  has 
been  burned  to  the  ground  with  all  its  contents.  Thebuuding 
was  a  brick  structure  which  cost  $7,000.  It  was  insured  for 
^,600. 

Lowell,  Mass.— The  committee  on  education  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts legislature  has  approved  a  resolution  allowing  to  the 
Lowell  Textile  school  an  appropriation  of  |i6,ooo  on  condition 
that  the  city  of  Lowell  contribute  |6,ooo.  The  sum  of  l$o.ooo 
is  also  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
upon  condition  that  a  proper  site  be  otherwise  provided.  The 
Textile  school  is  at  present  running  very  successfully  in  spite 
of  cramped  quarters.  On  the  rolls  of  its  evening  classes  are 
the  names  of  over  fifty  operatives  form  the  neighboring  city 
of  Lawrence,  who  eome  fourteen  miles  every  evening  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  instruction  ofEered. 

The  Weekly  Oil  Review,  of  Sisterville,  West  Virginia,  pub- 
lished on  Feb.  14,  an  attractive  Public  Scheol  Edfition,  con- 
taining sketches  of  local  school  officials  and  of  the  school 
history  of  the  town.  The  actual  editorial  work  was  all  done 
bv  pupils  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  public  school,  upon 
wnom  it  reflects  great  credit. 

BuTTB,  .Mont.— The  school  districts  of  the  state,  which 
have  been  severely  cramped  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
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court  that  money  raised  by  special  school  elections  cannot  be 
used  for  j^aying  expenses,  will  obtain  relief  from  the  distribu- 
tion by  State  Supt.  Carleton,  of  state  school  money  to  the 
amount  of  ^0,428.^0.  This  division  means  about  |i;50  per 
child.  1 1  will  enable  a  number  of  counties  which  had  closed 
their  schools  altogether  to  open  them  again  and  to  continae, 
by  practicing  rigid  economy,  until  the  close  of  the  present 
year. 

The  New  York  Association  of  Sewing  Schools  purposes  hold- 
ing, on^March  5,  an  exhibition  of  the  materials  which  are  shortly 
to  be  sent  to  the  Musie  Pedagogique,  Paris.  •  The  collection 
will  be  on  view  from  2  until  6  at  the  parish  house  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  49  West  20th  street. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. —The  board  of  education  has  been 
well  sustained  in  its  efiEort  to  secure  new  school  buildings.  By 
a  vote  of  188  to  3,  the  voters  of  the  t«wn  in  mass  veeting 
assembled  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $164,075.  Of  this 
sum  185,000  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  nigh  school. 
Not  a  single  cry  of  economy  was  heard. 

WoosTER,  O. — The  summer  school  of  Wooster  university 
will  open  on  June  to  and  continue  until  August  10.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures  will  be  held  six  days  in  the  week.  Students 
can  enter  at  any  time.  For  catalog  and  circulars,  write  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dickason. 

Prince  Frederick,  MD.~Mr.  Lewis  M.  GriflSlh  has  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  school  board  of  Calvert  county,  secretary  and 
examiner  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county.  He  succeeds 
Mr.  J.  £.  Parra^  who  has  resigned  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  state's 
attorney.    Mr.  Griffith  is  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  college. 

Reading,  Pa.— The  new  brown  stone  sch«ol-h«u8e  at  Oak- 
land, a  suburb  of  Reading,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb.  5. 
The  structure  was  the  finest  school  building  in  the  county 
outside  of  Reading,  and  had  not  yet  been  finished.  The  con- 
flagration is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  spontaneous 
combustion. 

Malpen,  Mass.— All  the  school  children  who  cannot  show 
evidence  of  successful  vaccination  have  been  excluded  from 
the  schools.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  order  issued  bv 
the  school  board  several  weeks  ago.  Supt.  Gay  says  that,  all 
told,  about  thirty  children  have  been  refused  admission.  Most 
of  these  cases  are  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents, and  not  of  any  settled  antagonism. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Wissel's  bill,  which  legalizes  the  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  school  teachers  of  the  Boroughs  of  Rich- 
mond and  Queens  prior  to  the  consolidation  act,  has  passed 
the  assembly. 


School  Lav  Legislation* 

The  New  York  state  library  has  just  issued  its  tenth  annual 
Comparative  Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation  by  States, 
covering  exhaustively  the  laws  passed  in  1899.  This  bulletin 
digests  and  organizes  the  enormous  annual  output  of  l<>gislation 
so  as  to  render  available  the  most  recent  experience  of  other 
states,  enabling  those  interested  in  an}r  specific  law  to  find  readily 
what  states  have  recently  passed  similar  laws.  An  inter^ssting 
feature  of  the  bulletin  is  its  review  of  the  most  important  leg- 
islation of  the  year,  indicating  the  general  trend  of  legislation. 

The  summary  of  school  le^slation,  occupying  about  twenty- 
five  pages  of  the  volume,  will  be  of  great  value  to  educators. 
It  covers  everything  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  year  in 
the  various  departments  of  school  law.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
librarjr  of  every  progressive  superintendent,  more  especially 
as  it  IS  published  at  a  merely  nominal  price. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  state 
library  shows  that  there  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  state  5,846,- 
517  volumes,  the  free  circulating  libraries  having  1,979,319 
volumes.  The  free  circulation  last  year  reached  7,395,517 
volumes,  averaging  20,262  a  d^y,  and  1,135  ^^^  ^^^  1,000  popu- 
lation. The  state  sent  out  536  traveling  libraries  during  the 
year. 

One  of  the  newest  enterprises  is  the  sending  out  of  fiat, 
printed  circulars  to  blind  persons  thruout  the  state,  suggesting 
that  they  might  like  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  afforded  by  tlie 
library  and  giving  the  information  that  thru  the  liberality  of 
friends  interested  books  will  be  sent  without  any  charge  for 
expressage.  One  book  and  two  pieces  of  music  may  be  bor- 
rowed at  the  same  time. 

Educational  Meetings  to  Come. 

March  29-31. — Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Log^nsport.    Sec'y,  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind. 

March  29-31 — Central  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
Hastings,  Sec'y,  Ed.  M.  Hussang,  Franklin,  Neb. 

Aprili. — North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  at  St  Louis,  Mo. 

April  18-19.— International  Kindergarten  Union,  at  Brookl)rn. 

April  27-28.— New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Oranee,  N.J. 

May  9-11. — Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at 
.Grand  Rapids.    Sec'y,  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

July  7-13— National  Bdacational  Association,  at  Charl* 
estpn,  5.  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 


THE 


To  School  Officers  and  Teachers, — Important  1 

PROGRESSIVE  C0UR5E 

IN   READING-Five  Books 

By  Supt.  GEOBGE  L  ALDRICH,  Springfleld^Mass.,  and 
ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago,  lU. 

pOR  several  years  numerous  expert  grade  teachers  have  been 
working  upon  this  series  of  Readers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  well-known  educators  named  above.  This  Course  in 
Reading  exemplifies  methods  of  instruction  approved  by 
thoughtful  and  progressive  teachers  and  contains  more  disiinc- 
five  features  of  recognized  merit  than  any  other  series  in  print. 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY:  - 

Subject  Matter :  This  comprises  a  pleasing  variety  of  ma' 
terial — Short  Stories,  l-'ables,  Nature  Studies,  Historical  Les. 
sons  and  Geographical  Lessons,  interwoven  with  choice  bits 
of  poetry.    Care  has  been  taken  to  secure  continuity  of  thought. 

Gradation  has  been  provided  for  by  introducing  into  each 
lesson  only  a  few  new  words,  each  of  such  words  being  re- 
gistered at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  is  first  used. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  diacritical  marking  and 
syllabification,  there  being  numerous  exercises  for  aiding  the 
pupils  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-help. 

TIm  Illustrations  are  artistic  and  instructive.  Neither 
trouble  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults in  these  respects. 

The  Mechanical  Execution  of  these  Readers  is  also  a  spe- 
cial feature,  being  superior  to  that  of  any  others  before  the 
public. 

Correspondence  is  cordicUly  invited  by  the  Pubtishers^ 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 


»W  TOIK 


PHIUDBLPHIA 


BOiTOV 


CmCAGO 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE. 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  schoo)-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  Ihild,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pacq  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card.  A  moment's  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  et  c 

y.  H.  BUTLER,  Manager, 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO. 

U^  DfvocMhIfc  Stfcett  Bottoo»  Man. 
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f^otts  of  y^ew  Books. 

The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar  by  Albert  LeRoy 
Bartlett,  A.  M.,  is  a  text-book  in  which  the  author  has  sought 
to  "  illustrate,  explain,  and  define  the  grammatical  facts  about 
words,  and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  English 
Benten6e  is  based ;  to  add  to  these  such  analyses  of  a  few  selec- 
tions from  good  American  authors,  as  shall  give  pupils  some 
insight  into  the  fulness  of  beauty  and  meaning  contained  in 
what  we  term  good  literature,  aud  shall  suggest  to  teachers 
methods  that  may  be  used  in  the  study  of  other  selections ;  and 
to  outline  some  plans  for  training  the  pupils  to  write  English 
easily,  correctly,  and  gracefully."  This  book  belongs  to  the 
Silver  Series  of  Language  boolu.  It  is  very  simple  and  prac- 
tical and  well  calculated  to  rouse  enthusiasm  in  the  pupil.  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  k  Company.) 

We  have  received  the  First  Reader  of  a  series,  by  Norman 
Fergus  Black,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Normal  college.  The 
purpose  of  this  series  is  to  aid  pupils  in  learning  to  read. 
This  involves  teaching  them  lum  to  read.  But  the  ultimate 
aim  is  kept  ever  in  view,  and  the  author  has  sought  to  make 
reading  its  own  motive  and  reward  from  the  first. '  In  the 
First  Reader  the  phonic  sequence  is  based  on  the  vocabulary, 
not  the  vocabula^  on  the  phonic  sequence. 

In  grading  the  work  the  author  has  rarely  deviated  from 
certain  rules,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  recognized  in  the 
following :  (1)  Of  the  two  hundred  daily  sections  in  this  read- 
er, every  fifth  section  is  especially  prepared  for  a  weekly  re- 
view and  phonic  drill,  no  new  word  or  sound  symbol  being  in- 
troduced therein ;  (2)  but  one  new  sound  symbol  occurs  in  any 
one  daily  section ;  (8)  during  the  first  five  weeks  only  three  or 
four  new  words  are  introduced  per  week — in  the  following 
ten  weeks  two  words  are  taught  per  day  :  (4)  succeeding  por- 
tions of  the  book  form  complete  and  systematic  reviews  of  the 
preceding  lessons.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  30  cents.) 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator  \a  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Series  of  Text-Books  and 
is  edited  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.  M.,  of  Teachers  college,. 
Columbia  university,  and  Richard' Jones,  Ph.  D.,  of  Vanderbilt 
university.    This  edition  contains  all  the  numbers  in  which  Sir 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brinj!^  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceiveti  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    a  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

£,  C.  SHAFER^  Manager. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 

Eastern  Office— 109  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Office— 90  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


Roger  de  Coverley  is  prominent,  except  one  which  has  been 
criticised  on  account  of  its  violation  of  the  old  knighf  s  char- 
acter. No  change  has  been  made  in  the  text  bejond  mating  it 
correspond  to  present  usage  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
orthography ;  most  of  the  notes  are  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 
The  editors  have  taried  to  make  the  book  readable  without  the 
help  of  any  other  book  of  reference  than  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary. (D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.  Price,  40 
cents.) 

Maeaulay^s  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison^  MiUon*s  Poems^  and 
Burke  on  Conciliationy  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Clara  Sterling  Doolittle,  B.L.,  instructor  in  English  in  the 
South  Division  high  school,  Chicago.  This  is  one  of  the  Lake- 
side Series  of  English  Readings,  a  series  that  is  prepared  bmA 
edited  with  much  care.  The  book  is  admirably  suited  for  its 
purpose,  which  is  the  use  of  students  in  the  higher  schools  md 
in  colleges,  where  the  study  of  English  literature  is  now  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention.  The  special  features  are  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Macaulay,  a  chronological  list  of  his 
works,  a  biography  of  Miltoh,  a  chronological  list  of  his  pria- 
cipal  works,  a  biography  of  Burke,  etc.  The  notes  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  They  give  information  that  the  student 
would  not  readily  find  for  himself,  and  leave  to  him  the  invest- 
igation of  other  points,  thru  which  so  much  of  the  benefit  of 
the  study  of.  literature  is  obtained.  The  l^pe  is  large  and 
clear,  the  para^phs  in  the  prose  being  numbered  with  heavy 
type  for  convenience  in  study ;  the  lines  of  the  verse  are  also 
numbered.  The  book  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  (Ains- 
worth  &  Company,  Chicago.) 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  series  of  tei(t-books  has  just  been 
issued  Milton's  Shorter  Poems  and  Sonnets  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Fred- 
erick Day  Nichols,  A.  B.,  associate  in  English  at  the  IJniversity 
of  Chicago.  The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  present  chronolog- 
ically, in  as  clear  a  way  as' possible,  the  text  of  the  poems 
with  modem  spelling.  The  comments  on  the  text  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes— footnotes,  containing  the  very  simple 
explanations  which  an  instructor  would  wish  his  students  to 
have  before  them  in  his  class-room,  and  notes,  at  the  back  of 
the  book,  presenting  the  longer  and  more  difficult  explanations. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.  Price,  40  cents.) 
(Continued  on  page  254.) 

UKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Under  the  editorial  Supervktoa  of  LINDSAY  TODD  DABiON, 
A*K,  Inftfoctor  In  English  In  the  Univentty  o!  Chicago. 

This  Series  of  Books  wiU  Appeal  to  Teachers— 

First  :  Because  of  the  neat  binding,  beautiful  printing  from  new 
tvpe,  extra  paper,  and  the  general  book-like  character  of 
the  series. 

Second  :  Because  the  text  in  each  case  is  that  adopted  by  the 
best  critics. 

Third  :  Because  of  the  excellent  Introductions  and  critical  com- 
ment ot  the  editors. 

Fourth  :  Because  of  the  helpful  Notes,  and  their  scholarly 
arrangement  (chiefly  in  the  form  of  glossaries). 

Fifth  :  Because  the  prices,  for  the  character  of  the  books,  arc 
lower  than  those  of  any  other  series. 

Shakspere— Macbeth 25c. 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II      -       -  25c. 

Burke— Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  25c. 

nacaalay— Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison       -  30c. 

Dryden — Palamon  and  Arcite       -       -       -       -  25c. 

Pope— Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV  25c. 

Ooldsmith- The  Vicar  of  Wakefield   -               -  30c. 

Scott — Ivanhoe 45c. 

DeQulncoy— The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe         -  25c. 

Cooper— Last  of  the  Mohicans     ...       -  40c. 

Teanysoo— The  Princess 25c. 

Coleridge— The  Ancient  Mariner,  1 

Lowell-Vision  of  Sir  Launfal         \    ^°*  ^^^'  ^^c 

Addison— The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers    -  30c. 

Carlyle— Essay  on  Bums 25c. 

Hawthorne- The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables    -  35c. 

5cott— Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel        -       -       -  25c. 

Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake 30c. 

Scott — Marmion 30c 

Oeorge  Eliot— Silas  Mamer        -       -       -       -  30c. 

scon,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY.  PuWishers. 
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Published  Weekly  by 
C.   L.   KBLLOQQ   4k    CO., 

The  Educational  BuUding, 

6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

^-a69  Wabash  Avb.,  Chicaoo. 


Tn  School  JouBMA^  eetabtished  in  1870.  was  the  first 
weekly  cducatlomd  paper  published  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Dorfac  the  year  it  fAiblished  twelve  school  board  nun- 
ban,  fulhr  ifiuatrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
ea^,  with  cover,  a  aummer  number  (one  hundred  twenty- 
four  pages)  b  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September, 
a  Christ  tnas  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling 
munbers  in  May  and  June.  It  has  subacribcrs  in  every 
state  and  fat  nearly  all  fbrelRn  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoiXAis  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
ben,  ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  pottage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Win  be  furnished  on  apoUcation.  The  value  of  Thb 
SawoL  JopmiAi.  as  an  advertising  medium  to  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
it  does  among  the  principals,  soperintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  to  no  way  to  reach 
thto  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
ihmTts   -• '  ^^ 


Interesting  Notes. 

Some  South  African  Tribes. 

^  South  Africa  has  probably  some  of  the 
highest  types  of  savage  natives  to  be  found 
in  any  quarter  of  the  earth.  Some  inter- 
esting facts  are  given  in  regard  to  them  by 
William  Astor  Chanler,  the  famous  Afri- 
can traveler. 

The  native  of  East  Africa,  from  Egypt 


Strong 
Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott's 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  for  jd  that  it  con- 
tains KmB  and  mNfa,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It's  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fai  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  b  in  milk,  as  mam. 

scMTsaiesiM 

b  even  more  easily  digested  th«i 
cream.  If  s  sunmsin j  how  chil- 
dren thrive  when  given  It 

Don't  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  aH  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  ragged, 
pbmp  and  hearty.  Scotfs  Emd- 
lion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo* 
phosphites  of  Lime  and'Soda  will  do 
tMs  for  them. 


to  the  Cape,  living  under  conditions  which 
produce  in  him  those  qualities  which  are 
supposed  to  characterize  the  northern  ra- 
ces of  Europe,  mi^ht  well  be  styled  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  Africa.  On  account  of  its 
nearness  to  Asia,  and  its  mineral  wealth, 
East  Africa  has  been  the  prey  of  those 
powerful  and  warlike  nations  inhabiting 
Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  India.  From 
contact  with  these  people,  and  from  con- 
stant struggles  with  them,  the  warlike  dis- 
position oF  the  East  African  has  been  de- 
veloped t«  a  formidable  degree. 

Down  to  almost  the  immediate  present 
there  has  been  a  constant  movement  of 
the  Nilotic  tribes  southward.  The  Zulus 
undoubtedly  came  from  somewhere  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  Mata- 
beles  followed  them,  and  the  Masais,  who 
afterward  followed  them,  all  came  from 
the  same  source. 

The  three  most  formidable  tribes  in 
South  Africa  to-day  are  the  Basutos,  the 
Swazis,  and  the  Matabeles.  Of  these  the 
Basutos  are  undoubtedly  the  most  power- 
ful, possessing,  as  they  do,  an  organization 
of  sufficient  strength  to  enable  tnem  to  re 
sist  advances  undertaken  both  by  the 
British  and  the  Dutch. 

The  Basutos  possess  a  large  number  of 
horses.  Horseflesh  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  the  most  valuable  property 
in  South  Africa,  for  it  is  there  that  the 
rinderpest  and  the  tsetse  fly  destroy  equine 
life. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Basutos,  or 
at  least  their  hordes,  will  play  a  very  large 
part  in  the  present  struggle.  They  will 
sell  them,  if  thev  care  to,  where  they  can 
get  the  best  market.  As  the  British  need 
them  mere,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  will 
pay  hieher  prices  for  them.  But  if  the  Ba- 
sutos do  not  care  to  sell,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  British  may  determine  to  transact 
a  little  forcible  business  and  take  them 
Then  the  trouble  will  begin. 

The  Basutos,  lying,  as  they  do,  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal,  if 
aroused  will  be  a  menace  to  both  the  Dutch 
and  British.  The  Swazis  hardly  touch 
British  territory.  Their  land  lies  almost 
entirely  between  the  Portuguese  territory 
and  the  Transvaal.  The  Matabeles,  in- 
habiting what  is  now  called  Rhodesia  could 
disturb  the  British  moving  there,  and, 
crossing  the  Limpopo  river  to  the  south, 
would  be  more  than  a  menace  to  the  invad- 
ing army. 

An  leland  of  Sulphur. 

In  the  Bav  of  Plenty,  New  Zealand,  is 
situated  White  island  which  consists 
mainly  of  sulphur  mixed  with  gypsum  and 
a  few  other  minerals.  Over  the  island, 
which  is  about  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  which  rises  between  800  andpoo 
feet  above  the  sea,  floats  continualiv  an 
immense  cloud  of  vapor  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet.  In  the  center  is  a  boil- 
ing lake  of  acid-charged  wat^r,  covering 
fifty  acres,  and  surrounded  with  blow-holes 
from  which  steam  and  sulphurous  fumes 
are  emitted  with  great  force  and  noise. 
With  care  a  boat  can  be  navigated  on  the 
lake.  The  sulphur  from  White  island  is 
very  pure,  but  litde  efiEort  has  yet  been 
made  to  procure  it  systematically. 


Literary  Notes. 

The  articles  on  tenement-house  reform 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  which  have  attracted 
wide  attention  as  they  have  appeared  in 
the  magazine,  are  to  be  published  in  book 
form  by  Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Company, 
with  the  title  of  "  A  Ten  Years'  War." 
Mr.  Riis,  whose  knowledge  of  h*s  subject 
is  of  a  superlative  first-hand  quality,  makes 
now  a  special  plea  for  the  children,  and  the 
account  of  the  progress  made  in  changing 
their  aanitar]ir  and  moral  environments  wiU 
be  encouraging  to  other  workers  in  the 
field.  To  some  of  these,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  refrain  from  activity  be- 
cause of  the  hopelessness  of  any  enort, 
this   indefatigable   optimist's   dedication 


may  point :  ^  To  the  faint-hearted  and  those 
of  little  faith  this  volume  is  reproachfully 
inscribed  by  the  author,"  the  simple  word- 
ing runs. 

Two  valuable  papers  upon  "  Instruction 
in  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy  in 
Rural  Communities  of  Wisconsin"  and 
*' Transportation  of  Rural  School  Pupils 
at  Public  Expense  "  are  bound  together  in 
Bulletin  No. 5. issued  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Hanrey, 
state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin.  The 
former  study  is  b^  Mr.  Harvey  himself, 
the  latter  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Up- 
ham,  of  the  state  normal  school  at 
Whitewater. 

One  of  the  recommendations  in  the  for- 
tner  paper  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  class  of  schools,  to  be  .known  as 
county  schools  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  economy.  Some  such 
plan  prevails  in  Denmark  and  in  parts  of 
Germany. 


Whole 
Truth! 


There's  nothing 
so  bad  for  a  cough 
as  coughing. 

There's  nothing 
so  good  for  a 
cough  as  Aycr's 
Cherry  Pectoral. 


The  15  cent  size  is  just  right 
for  an  ordtnarj*  everyday  cold. 
The  50  cent  size  is  better  for  the 
cough  of  bro&chttis,  croup,  grip» 
tad  hoirseiiess.  The  dollar  size 
is  the  best  for  chronic  coughs. 
u  in  coiiSDiiiptioa»  chrome  bron- 
chitis, asthma*  etc 
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The  Bational  Method  of  Readinfi"  is  an  original  preMntation 
«  of  sight  and  sound  work  that  leads  rapidly  to  independent  and 
intelligent  reading,  by  Edward  6.  Ward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as- 
aisted  in  the  pr^aration  of  the  lessons  by  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Eenyon 
Warner.  The  'Airi  Reader  contains  the  f onrth  half  year's 
work.  It  has  stories,  poetry,  etc.,  from  history,  folk  lore,  and 
standard  fiction.  The  matter  is  literary  and  ethical.  From 
the  easier  and  more  familiar  words  the  diacritical  marks  are 
omitted.  Of  the  twenty-three  selections  in  verse,  not  one  of 
them  18  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children,  while  most  of 
them  will  be  read  with  as  keen  enjoyment  as  any  of  the  lessons 
in  prose.    (Silyer,  Bnrdett  &  Company.) 

Sioriei  qf  Ineeet  Life  (second  series),  Summer  and  Autumn,  by 
Mary  E.  Murtf  eldt  and  Clarence  Moores  Weed.  This  is  a  very 
helpful  book  for  teachers  who  wish  to  lead  their  pupils  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  common  forms  of  insect  life,  such  as 
katydids,  slugs,  ftrefiUes,  moths,  worms,  caterpillars,  beetles, 
etc.  Aside  from  the  interest  that  the  pupil  will  acquire  in 
nature,  the  knowledge  obtained  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  after  life.  Many  of  these  insects  are  those  with  which 
the  farmer,  gardener,  or  fruit  raiser  has  to  contend,  and  if  he 
knows  their  ways  he  can  guard  against  their  raids  on  his  trees 
or  plants.  The  suggestions  to  tiie  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
eoUeotion  and  preservation  of  insects  will  enable  him  to  lay 
out  the  work  systematically.  There  are  many  illustrations  of 
insects  in  the  book.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

A  Manual  qf  Zoology,  by  T.  Jeffrey  Packer,  D.  Sc.,  F.  R.  S., 
professor  of  biology  in  the  University  of  Otago,  Deneetin,  N.  Z., 
and  William  A.  Haswell,  D.  8c.,  F.  R.  S.,  professor  of  biology  in 
the  University  of  Sidney,  N.  S.  W.  Revised  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can sohoola  and  colleges.  The  authors  have  studiously  pre- 
pared a  handbook  of  563  pages,  descriptive  of  the  orders  of 
living  animals  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  distinct  spe- 
cies. The  work  shows  how  the  lowest  animals  consist  of  a 
mere  cell  that  possessee  the  power  of  reproduction  by  self- 
division.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  life.  From  this  as  an  element 
the  different  orders  progress  by  a  constant  increa£e  of  differ- 
entiation of  parts.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  ine,  partic- 
ularly those  designed  to  show  the  internal  organs  of  various 
animals  laid  bare  by  dissection,  and  typical  animals  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  such  diagrams.  The  book  must  find  its 
principal  use  as  a  reference  book  for  students  pursuing  the 
subject  critically  by  dissection  and  microsoopic  examination. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London.  Price,  $1.60.) 

Elementary  Chemistry  for  High  SchooU  and  Academies,  by 
Albert  L.  Avery,  C.  E.,  Rochester,  (N.  Y.)  high  school.  Teach- 
ing chemistry  by  the  laboratory  method  often  loses  much  of 
its  educational  value  thru  lack  of  tangible  statements  in  the 
text-book  to  direct  the  student  in  his  private  study.  This 
text-book  presents  the  usual  experiments  clearly,  so  that  they 
develop  the  properties  of  the  important  elements  and  their 
common  compounds,  while  the  descriptions  of  processes  are 
sufficiently  minute  to  enable  students  to  manipulate  the  appa- 
ratus. Questions  direct  their  observations  to  the  important 
phenomena.  But  the  strong  feature  of  Avery's  book  is  the 
clear  and  careful  discussion  of  the  chemical  class,  while  the 
laws  themselves  are  stated  in  forms  that  allow  of  exact  me- 


moriring.  The  book  must  certainly  find  a  place  in  many  labo- 
ratories. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  90 
cents.) 

Students  of  biology  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing will  find  a  valuable  help  in  HinU  on  Drawing,  by  Prof. 
Albert  Schneider.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  hints  here  given 
be  followed  and  enlarged  upon,  the  student  will  be  sjurpriaed  at 
the  rate  of  improvement  in  drawing.  The  book  will  help  dis- 
pel the  delusion  that  onlv  the  gifted  few  can  learn  to  draw. 
Every  individual  of  normal  capacities  can  become  a  fairly  good 
artist.  It  contains  just  that  information  that  the  novice 
would  be  sure  to  seek,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  eamert 
students.    (G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Company,  Chicago.) 

Inductive  Geometry,  by  Col.  C.  W.  Fowler,  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  modest  volume  of  fifty  pages  will  prove  a  help  to  many  a 
discouraged  teacher  of  geome^.  Such  teachers  know  how 
completely  at  sea  the  average  pupil  is  in  beginning  tiiis  study. 
When  he  begins  the  study  of  algebra  he  sees  some  resemblance 
to  arithmetic,  but  when  he  attempts  to  prove  a  theorem,  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  for  he  has  no  correct 
geometrical  concepts.  He  is  met  then  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  logic  and  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  whieh^  he 
is  to  argue.  No  study  in  an  ordinanr  school  course  requires 
more  systematic  effort,  is  more  logical  or  leads  to  more  prac- 
tical applications  than  geometry.  If  some  such  work  aa  this 
of  Col.  Fowler's  is  used  to  pave  the  way  to  the  more  exact 
science,  pupils  would  gain  more  real  benefit  from  thia  stndy 
than  before,  and  it  would  cease  to  be  the  bugbear  it  has  been 
to  many.  If  circumstances  do  not  permit  several  months'  pre- 
liminary training,  teachers  are  advised  to  use  this  book  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks  and  then  take  up  a  regular  text-book.  (C. 
W.  Fowler,  publisher,  Louisville,  Ey.) 

Plane  Trigonometry.  Daniel  A.  Murray,  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  Cornell  university,  has  recently  issued  a  text- 
book  in  trigonometry  in  which  he  aims  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  expansion  and  brevity.  There  is  considerable  reading 
matter,  necessitated  by  the  detailed  exphinations  of  prindpUs 
of  the  science  needed  by  an  elementary  student.  An  intro- 
duction chapter  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  logarithms.  Then 
the  oldest  and  simplest  purts  of  trigonometry,  namely  the  so- 
lution of  triangles  and  associated  practical  problems  are  studied 
and  concluded  before  the  more  general  and  abstract  parts  aie 
introduced.  The  subject  is  thus  made  far  less  strange  at  the 
beginning,  the  student  becoming,  by  means  of  practical  con- 
crete examples,  familiar*  with  trigonometric  functiona  befcN 
proceeding  to  the  more  general  treatment.  Thruout  tiie 
work  there  are  many  historical  and  other  notes  ;  and  an  his- 
torical sketch  is  given  in  the  appendix,  to  interest  and  stimu- 
late beginners.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Copmany,  publisher^ 
New  York.) 

Deuteeher  Hiawatha  Primer,  by  Florence  Holbrook,  principal 
Forenville  school,  Chicago.  The  editor  has  adapted  the  trans- 
lation of  Hiawatha  by  M^e  Hochreiter  to  the  needs  of  primary 
classes.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  to  elucidate  ths 
various  lessons.  If  the  practicability  of  using  Hiawatha  as  a 
German  school  text  is  not  considered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ths 
book  is  very  successfully  edited.  The  large  number  of  difficult 
expressions,  the  mastery  of  which  means  no  additional  Germsa 


Wood  Oxrvcrs'  Tools. 

We  carry,  always,  a  large  stock  of  the  genuine  S.  J. 
Addis  brand.  We  import  direct.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, send  for  our  special  catalogue. 

Clay  Modellmg  and  Plaster  Carving  Tools. 
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to  the  pupil  and  really  corrupts  his  eonception  of  the  language, 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  successful  use  of  the  book  in  the  class- 
room. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Price,  50  cents,  net.) 

The  ease  of  Orid's  verse  makes  him  a  good  author  for  begin- 
ners. There  is  a  tendency  in  secondary  schools  to  follow  the 
programs  and  reports  that  call  for  about  twenty-five  hundred 
lines  of  the  Metamorphoses.  The  edition  of  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Metamorphoies,  in  the  series  of  Sdu)ol  Classics, 
supervised  by  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Peck,  principal  of  the  classical  high  school,  Providence,  R.  I. 
It  contains,  besides  the  text,  an  excellent  introduction,  with  a 
clear,  concise  treatment  of  the  meter,  a  valuable  list  of  group- 
wordis,  and  a  good  working  vocabul^i^.  Teachers  who  have 
struggled  with  vocabularies  in  which  compound  verbs  are  given 
under  the  simple  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived,  will  be 
pleased  to  note  that  in  this  oeeido  is  not  given  under  ccedo. 
The  book  is  solidly  gotten  up  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  secondary  Latin  apparatus.    (Ginn  &  Company.) 

The  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand,  besides  having  a  rep- 
utation for  scientific  accuracy  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
presented  to  the  student  in  the  instruction  books,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  extensive  literature  published  in  the  characters 
of  the  system.  The  advantage  of  extensive  reading  of  matter 
in  shorthand  can  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  studied  short- 
hand. One  of  these  books  gives  Commercial  Correspondence 
beautifully  engraved  in  shorthand  characters,  and  a  companion 
volume  gives  German  Comm^rdcd  Correspondence.  The  latter 
book  i»not  in  shorthand  characters.  These  books  will  prove 
invaluable  for  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  business 
positions.  (Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  85  cents 
each.) 

Prof.  Grigg's  book.  The  New  Humanism,  is  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  evolution  of  the  ideals  of  modern  democracy.  It 
avoids  the  error  into  which  books  of  the  class  are  liable  to  fall ; 
it  does  not  give  an  overshadowing  importance  to  biological 
laws  but  takes  into  account  the  tremendous  influence  of  per- 
sonal ideals  in  the  evolution  of  society.  It  is  written  without 
dogma.  That  is  to  say,  the  author  has  no  nostrum  for  the 
regeneration  of  humanity.  He  is  one  who  witnesses  "the 
birth-throes  of  a  new  ideal,  an  ideal  of  common  humanity.'' 


He  sees  clearly  both  the  grandeur  and  the  tawdryness  of 
democracy,  and  he  writes  eloquently  of  what  he  sees.  The  book 
deserves  to  be  read,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  its 
educational  bearing,  and  there  are  other  reasons.  (Published 
by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  care  of  The  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia.) 

Logic  and  Argument,  by  James  H.  Hyslop,  supplies  a  com- 
bination of  a  purely  elementary  logic  with  the  art  of  argu- 
mentative discourse.  This  has  been  suggested  both  by  the 
practical  value  of  logic  as  mental  discipline  and  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  proper  and  oi^derly  discussion  of  all  subjects 
in  which  educated  men  are  expected  to  engage.  The  author 
tiiinks  that  logic  ought  to  follow  closely  on  mathematics  and 
he  studied  early  in  the  college  course,  so  that  the  student  could 
have  the  benefit  of  it  thruout  his  college  career.  The  subject 
has  also  been  connected  with  one  branch  of  rhetoric — that 
which  is  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  arguments.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  75  cents.) 

A  system  of  instruction  in  Scientific  Sewing  and  Garment  Cut- 
ting is  set  forth  by  Antoinette  V.  H.  Wakeman  and  Louise  M. 
Heller  in  a  well  arranged  and  well  illustrated  little  volume.  They 
have  made  this  work  an  educational  factor  identical  with  manual 
training;  they  have  sought  to  lead  pupils  to  think  independently, 
co-ordinately,  and  constructively.  Hence  the  reason  for  each  step 
has  been  clearly  set  forth.  The  entire<  system  has  been  based  on 
the  square  and  the  parallelogram,  and  in  this  respect  the  sewing 
is  co-ordinate  with  the  garment  cutting.  Miss  Heller's  method 
which  has  had  a  trial  of  six  years  in  Chicago  and  has  been  en- 
tirely successful,  is  now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
in  this  book.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.) 


**  There  is  no  little  enemy.'*  Little  impurities  in  the  blood  are 
sources  of  g^eat  danger  and  should  be  expelled  by  Hood*s  Sar- 
saparilla.  • 
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Administration  of  School  Systems.* 

By  State  Supt.  L.  Harvey,  Madisod,  Wisconsin.' 

No  one  knows  better  than  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  that  much  of  the  criticism  directed  against 
the  administration  of  our  school  systems  is  based  on 
ignorance  of  the  real  conditions,  and  is  therefore  unjust. 
But  it  is  true  that  those  who  have  studied  the  systems 
in  the  country  most  thoroughly,  believe  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  failing  to  secure  the  highest  results 
attainable.  It  is  claimed  that  the  courses  of  many  of 
our  city  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  that  pupils  are 
compelled  to  do  more  work  than  the  results  of  such  work 
seem  to  warrant.  '  I  do  not  believe  that  this  over- 
crowding is  so  much  the  result  of  the  incorporation  of 
too  many  subjects  in  the  course,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
time  and  energy  wasted  on  non-essentials  in  the  course. 
An  opportunity  for  reform,  then,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  present,  is  in  the  elimination  of  non-essentials,  and  the 
better  co-ordination  of  essentials  in  order  of  time  and  in 
relation  to  the  capacity  of  pupils. 

When  the  proposition  for  elimination  of  non-essentials 
is  presented,  the  question  arises.  What  are  the  essentials, 
and  what  are  the  non-essentials?  This  is  a  problem 
probably  too  large  for  any  one  man  to  solve,  but  it  is  a 
problem  urgently  demanding  solution.  The  first  step  is 
to  determine  the  ends  for  which  instruction  and  training 
are  given  in  the  graded  schools.  Second— What  sul^ 
J3Cts,  all  things  considered,  are  best  to  constitute  the 
course  of  study  adapted  to  these  ends?  Third — What 
are  the  true  purposes  for  which  instruction  and  training 
are  to  be  given  in  any  single  branch  ? 

With  these  purposes  worked  out,  the  next  step  is  to 
make  them  clear,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  city  super- 
intendents and  supervising  principals,  but  in  the  mind  of 
every  grade  teacher  as  well. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  every  teacher,  in  every  day's  work,  in  every  subject. 
This  purpose  must  be  so  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
that  she  can  state  it  with  definiteness  and  exactness, 
and  show  that  it  has  a  necessary  place,  and  where  that 
place  is,  in  the  working  out  of  the  general  purpose. 

If  there  be  any  reason  for  giving  instruction  in  any 
subject,  it  must  be  because  this  is  a  necessary  or  desira- 
ble element  in  the  education  of  the  child.  It  cannot  be 
justified,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  until  the  other  question  is  answered — 
whether  or  not  some  other  instruction  more  desirable 
could  not  be  substituted  for  it.  To  say  that  any  work 
in  the  school  has  a  place  there  because  it  is  valuable,  is 
not  sufficient.  It  must  be  mory  valuable  than  any  other 
instruction  which  could  property  be  given  at  the  same 
time,  under  existing  conditions. 

Observation  and  Experiment 

Am  I  wrong  in  assuming  that  there  is  not  clearness 
of  thought,  and  power  to  formulate  that  thought,  as  to 
general  and  specific  purposes  in  the  teaching  of  any 
given  subject  in  the  graded  schools?  Assuming  that 
every  superintendent  present  is  able  to  formulate  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  on  grounds  which  he  can  justify, 
the  purposes  to  be  realized  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject 


*  Part  of  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
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in  the  course  of  study,  does  he  find  that  his  subordinate 
teachers  are  equally  clear  as  to  these  general  purposes 
and  the  ^ecific  aim  in  each  day's  work?  If  so,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  test,  first,  himself;  and  second,  the 
subordinate  teacher.  Let  him  undertake  the  task  of 
formulating  the  general  purposes  which  he  can  justify, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  more  value  in  the  teach- 
ing of  that  subject  than  any  others  which  might  be 
stated.  When  he  has  done  this,  then  let  him  observe 
the  grade  teacher's  work  on  that  subject,  and  thus 
determine  the  specific  aim  which  the  teacher  had  in 
mind  in  the  day^s  recitation,  as  apparent  from  the  char- 
^acter  of  the  work,  and  see  whether  he  can  find  a  place 
for  that  as  a  necessary  part  of  what  must  be  done  in  the 
working  out  of  the  general  purpose.  When  he  has 
settled  this  in  his  own  mind  w)thout  questioning  the 
teacher,  let  him  ask  the  teacher  to  state  definitely  what 
the  aim  in  the  recitation  was,  and  ask  her  to  justify  it 
as  having  a  necessary  place  at  the  time,  in  the  working 
out  of  the  general  purpose.  When  he  has  completed 
this  experiment,  let  him  try  it  with  another,  and  another, 
until  he  has  passed  thru  all  the  grades  in  that  sub- 
ject. Let  him  then  determine  whether  or  not  the  work 
in  each  grade  is  the  necessary  work  at  that  time,  in  view 
of  the  pupils'  present  mental  condition,  for  the  proper 
working  out  of  the  general  purpose  before  determined. 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  will  find  much  work  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  justify  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  general 
scheme. 

Determination  of  Essentials. 

Let  him  then  enter  upon  another  line  of  investigation, 
more  limited  in  its  scope,  but  not  less  important.  Let 
him  ask  his  teachers  to  formulate  for  him,  day  after  day, 
in  the  same  subject,  the  specific  aim  in  each  recitation. 
He  must  not  be  satisfied  with  general  statements,  but 
must  insist  that  the  details  as  to  what  is  to  be  taught, 
and  what  drill  work  is  to  be  conducted,  shall  be  given, 
and  that  these  details  shall  appear  in  the  work  of  the 
recitation.  If  the  superintendent  begins  these  investi- 
gations with  a  thoro  knowledge  of  what  is  required  here 
himself,  he  will  discover  that  a  large  number  of  his 
teachers  have  been  working  without  any  thought  as  to 
the  part  each  day's  work  is  to  play  in  the  final  result, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  necessary,  or  more 
valuable  than  any  other  work  which  might  take  its  place. 
The  result  will  be  that  much  of  the  work  which  the 
teacher  is  doing  must  be  eliminated,  as  not  necessary  for 
the  realization  of  the  true  purpose  for  which  the  work  is 
undertaken.  This  will  eliminate  not  only  much  work 
which  the  teacher  does  outside  the  text-book,  but  it  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  material  from  the  text-book 
itself. 

The  line  of  work  thus  far  indicated  will  demand  the 
most  careful  study  and  thought  on  the  part  of  both 
superintendent  and  teacher,  and  in  many  cases  it  will 
prove  a  new  line  of  study. 

The  net  result  will  be  to  eliminate  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  the  formulation  of  purposes  now  shows  to 
be  unnecessary.  A  new  line  of  investigation  should  now 
be  taken  up,  that  of  determining  whether  the  work  of 
the  grade  teacher  is  the  work  essential  for  the  realization 
of  the  purposes  determined  upon,  or  whether  some  por- 
tion of  the  necessary  work  is  being  omitted,  or  work  un- 
necessary is  being  done. 
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In  order  to  solve  these  questions  two  things  must  be 
determined,  first :  What  must  be  known  or  done  in  order 
that  the  purpose  of  the  day's  recitation  may  be  realised  ?• 
This  must  be  determined  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  purpose.  What  knowledge  does 
it  demand  ?  What  training  or  drill  is  required  ?  When 
this  has  been  determined  accurately  it  will  be  developed 
that  much  has  been  eliminated  from  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
which,  without  such  an  examination,  would  be  done  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  formulation  to  be  made,  that 
necessary  knowledge  or  activity  which  is  most  clofiMly  and 
intimately  related  to  the  immediate  end  in  view  should 
be  stated  in  detail,  while  that  knowledgi&  or  activity  more 
remotely  related  may  be  stated  in  more  general  terms. 
A  little  experience  will  eoflnrtnce  the  superintendent  that 
the  teacher  needs  to  de  considerable  work  alofngthis  line 
before  clearness  of  thought  and  accuracy  in  determina- 
tion combined  with  facility  in  expression  can  be  attained. 
Persistent  work,  bowever,  will  show  valuable  results 
which  will  encourage  to  Btill  further  effort.  When  skill 
has  been  developed  here  the  second  line  of  observation, 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  is  to  determine  whether 
in  each  recitation  the  teacher  proceeds,  before  the  assign- 
ment of  work  for  preparation  by  the  pupils,  to  determine 
what  of  the  knowledge,  already  decided  to  be  necessary, 
the  pupils  now  have,  and  what  of  the  activities  deter- 
mined as  essentisd  they  have  sufficiently  mastered  ;  thus 
bringing  out  clearly  what  necessary  knowledge  aiid  ac- 
tivity the  pupil  is  to  master  for  the  next  day's  recita- 
tion. 

Careful  scrutiny  by  the  superintendent  will  disclose 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  teacher  does  not  take  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  recitation  period  for  this  purpose 
assigning  the  lesson  hurriedly  at  the  close,  and  with  a 
vagueness  which  is  only  equaled  by  the  vagueness  in  the 
pupil's  mind  as  to  what  he  is  required  to  do,  and  what  he 
already  does,  or  .does  not,  know.  The  investigation  will 
disclose  the  further  fact  that  time  is  wasted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  teaching  over  again  what  has  been  half  taught, 
or  learned,  and  by  failure  on  the  pupil's  part  to  master 
required  work  because  of  lack  of  the  related  knowledge 
necessary  to  its  mastery.  He  will  find  the  most  serious 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  this  preparation 
for  the  proper  assignment  of  the  lesson  is  that  it  takes 
too  much  time  from  the  recitation  proper.  Further  ob- 
servation will  disclose  the  fact  that  were  the  lessons  thoroly 
mastered  half  the  time  spent  in  the  recitation  could 
be  saved  for  this  work,  the  recitation  during  the  remain- 
ing half  of  the  period  would  be  better  and  more  complete 
than  at  present.  A  few  weeks'  experimenting  on  this 
line  of  work  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
work,  greater  clearness  and  definiteness  of  thought  and 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  •and  such  mental  ac- 
tivity as  will  compel  the  bringing  together  of  the  new 
and  the  related  old,  an  essential  condition  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge. 

Another  Line  of  l^eform. 

The  second  opportunity  for  reform  which  I  have  to  sug- 
gest is  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  using  the  examination  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion 
or  graduation.  I  shall  not  consider  the  questions  as  to 
whether  promotion  should  be  made  upon  class  standing, 
the  teacher^s  judgment,  the  records  of  examinations,  or  a 
a  combination  of  all  three.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  arises  wherever  the  examination  is  made  an 
element  in  determining  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion. 
Ordinarily  some  definite  standing  is  fixed  which  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  reach  in  his  examination  in  order  that 
his  work  may  not  be  ranked  as  a  failure.  In  many  cases 
when  the  teacher  of  a  class  makes  the  examination  ques- 
tions, she  does  it  with  the  required  standing  before  her, 
and  if  her  mental  processes  could  be  shown  during  the  pro- 
cess of  making  the  questions,  it  would  appear  that  each 
question  is  determined  by  the  probability  of  the  members 
of  the  class  being  able  to  answer  it  so  as  to  reach  the 
required  standing.  It  is  doubtless  also  the  experience  of 
superintendents  that  both  they  and  teachers  sometimes 


naake  sets  of  questions  more  difficult  for  pupils  than  they 
had  imagined  them  to  be,  and  with  disastrous  results, 
frequently  leading  to  a  supplementary  examinatson  after 
a  coaching  to  make  the  records  straight*  In  other  words 
the  teacher  or  superintendent  is  not  free,  by  reason  of 
existing  conditions,  to  make  a  set  of  questions  which 
shall  not  only  test  owmory,  but  power  and  skill  as  well, 
thus  luivii^  a  value  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  testing, 
but  what  is  even  more  important,  a  high  value  in  train- 
ing. Many  a  teacher  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  ex- 
amination which  would  test  the  power  of  the  pupil,  put- 
ting him  upon  his  mettle,  and  would  do  it  but  for  the 
fact  that  she  knows  a  rigid  marking  of  the  answer  would 
probably  place  the  standing  below  what  is  required. 

The  reform  lies  in  the  elimination  of  what  seems  to  be 
this  necessity  for  shaping  the  examination  so  that  pupils 
may  pass,  rather  than  so  it  may  be  a  valuable  educational 
factor.  A  very  simple  modification  of  the  existing  plan 
will  accomplish  this  purpose.  Instead  of  fixing  a  stand- 
ing of  seventy-five  or  eighty-five,  which  the  student  must 
reach  in  order  toentitie  him  to  promotion,  make  the  class 
average  in  each  examination  the  basal  standing,  and 
count  as  failure  the  work  of  any  student  whose  standing 
in  that  examination  falls,  say,  30  per  cent,  below  the  class 
average.  Where  examinations  are  given  as  often  as  once 
a  month,  failure  for  two  consective  months  should  place 
the  pupil  in  a  lower  grade  or  section  for  work  in  that 
subject.  Where  the  records  of  class  work  are  combined 
with  the  examinations  in  determining  the  pupil's  readi- 
ness for  promotion  they  inay  be  kept  upon  the  same 
basis,  and  the  pupil's  relative  standing  in  his  class  may 
be  determined  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

In  connection  with  this  plan,  facility  should  also  be  of- 
fered for  promotion  of  a  student  at  any  time  from  his 
present  position  to  the  next  higher  grade  or  section,  in 
a  single  subject,  if  the  quality  of  his  work  and  his  physi- 
cal capabilities  and  mental  capacity  seem  to  warrant 
making  the  trial.  In  this  way  no  apparent  necessity 
rests  upon  the  teacher  for  framing  his  questions  solely 
with  the  purpose  of  enabling  pupils  to  pass,  and  making 
a  record  for  herself.  No  necessity  exists  for  improper 
marking  of  the  papers  in  order  to  secure  the  same  end. 
A  powerful  stimulus  is  presented  to  the  pupil  whose  work 
is  below  the  average,  for  improvement,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunity for  the  stronger  students  to  pass  freely  from  one 
section  to  another  in  any  subject  where  the  character  of 
the  work  will  warrant  it.  This  keeps  the  school  graded 
thruout  the  year,  and  at  its  close  no  tremendous  strain 
is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  readiness  of  the 
class  for  promotion.  The  plan  exalts  the  examination 
into  the  very  highest  order  of  mental  effort,  instead  of 
making  it  a  mere  grind.  It  encourages  the  teacher  to 
present,  thru  the  examination,  opportunities  for  exer- 
cise of  power  and  skill  as  well  as  memory,  without  making 
it  necessary  to  add  another  examination  purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form.  The  fixed  standing  is  artificial ;  the  average 
standing  is  the  natural  one. 


Alcoholic   Physiology.* 

By  Peof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut. 

Ah  unfortunate  dispa^ty  exists  between  the  theories 
taught  in  many  schools  and  in  many  text-books  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  colleges,  universities,  and  medical 
schools  on  the  other.  Such  opposing  theories  and  prin- 
ciples cannot  both  be  correct.  Between  the  two,  tdhe 
consensus  of  the  leading  experimenters  and  university 
teachers,  must  be  accepted  as  authoritative  rather  than 
doctrines  of  text-books  without  such  high  claim  to  cre- 
dence. If  the  teaching  in  the  schools  does  not  tally  with  the 
most  reliable  conclusions  from  scientific  observation  and 
experiment  if  what  is  taught  as  truth  is  half  the  truth,  or 
partial  untruth,  if  doubtful  theories  are  set  forth  as  settled 

*  Part  of  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
at  Chicago,  February  28,  igcxj. 
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facts,  if  a  rule  of  conduct  is  based  upon  an  unsound  theory, 
if  the  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  men 
of  the  future  by  a  wrong  teaching  of  the  boys  of  to-day, 
that  educational  policy  is  pedagogically  and  ethically 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  altered. 

An  indication  of  what  is. practically  the  consensus  of 
the  leading  physiologists  of  the  world  is  found  in  a  state- 
ment, which  was  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Physiological  Congress  at  Cambridge, 
England,  in  September,  1898,  by  Prof.  Michael  Foster, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  Congress.    The  statement  was  as  follows: 

**  The  physiological  effect  of  alcohol,  taken  in  a  dilated  form, 
in  small  doses,  as  indicated  by  the  popular  phrase  moderate  use 
of  alcohol,  in  spite  of  the  continued  stndy  of  past  years,  has 
not  as  yet  teen  clearly  and  completely  made  out  Very  much 
remains  to  be  done,  but  thus  far  the  results  of  careful  experi- 
ments show  that  alcohol  so  taken  is  oxidized  with  the  body, 
and  so  supplies  energy  like  common  articles  of  food,  and  that 
it  is  physiologically  incorrect  to  designate  it  as  a  poison,  that 
is,  a  substance  which  can  only  do  ham  and  never  good  to  the 
body.  Brieflv,  none  of  the  exact  results  hitherto  gained  can  be 
appealed  to  as  contradicting,  from  a  purely  physiological. point 
of  view,  the  conclusions  which  some  persons  have  drawn  from 
the  daily  experience,  that  alcohol  so  used  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  health." 

Very  little  objection  was  made  to  this  statement  by 
the  physiologists  present.  Over  sixty  took  the  pains  to 
append  their  signatures  to  it,  thus  formally  expressing 
their  approval. 

The  Man  in  the  Box. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  fuel  ingredients  of  food  cer- 
tain experiments  were  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  Wesleyan  university. 

The  experiments  are  made  by  the  use  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter  by  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  income 
and  outgo  of  the  body  of  a  man,  as  expressed  in  the  terms 
of  both  matter  and  energy.  The  apparatus  includes  a 
chamber  in  whif h  the  man  stays  a  number  of  days  and 
nights.  Ample  ventilation  is  provided  by  a  current  of 
carefully  purified  air.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  a  de- 
gree which  is  agreeable  to  the  occupant.  In  this  cham- 
ber he  reads,  writes,  works,  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps.  The 
arrangements  for  comfort  are  such  that  no  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  experiments  has  found  himself  especially 
discommoded  in  any  way,  save  tot  the  monotony  of  con- 
finement in  so  small  a  space.  The  period  of  each  experi- 
ment generally  varies  from  four  to  nine  days,  tho  in  one 
case  it  reached  twelve  days. 

The  man  is  given  a  diet  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment.  There  is  a  careful  measure,  weighing  and 
analyzing  not  only  tne  food  and  drink,  but  also  the 
products,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  given  off  from  the 
body.  The  air  is  analyzed  before  and  after  it  is  breathed. 
The  chemical  elements  and  compounds,  as  well  as  the  en- 
ergy of  the  income  and  outgo  are  measured.  The  body 
receives  energy  in  the  food  in  which  it  is  latent  or  so- 
called  potential  energy.  A  small  part  of  the  energy 
leaves  the  body  in  the  unoxidized  excretions,  in  which  it 
is  still  latent,  but  the  larger  quantity  is  given  off  in  the 
heat  emitted  from  the  body  and  the  external  muscular 
work  performed.  Especial  arrangements  are  provided  for 
measuring  this  energy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  experiments 
of  this  kind  conducted  at  Wesleyan  university  is  the 
close  agreement  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  energy. 
They  thus  indicate  what  in  fact  has  generally  been  be- 
lieved, tho  the  belief  has  lacked  definite  experimental 
proof,  that  the  human  body,  like  any  other  machine,  a 
steam  engine  or  an  electrical  dynamo  for  instance,  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

By  giving  the  men  under  experiment  different  kinds 
and  amounts  of  foods,  and  varying  their  activity  from  ac- 
tual rest  to  light  or  severe  muscular  or  mental  work,  it 
is  possible  to  learn  how  the  body  uses  its  food,  what 


materials  are  needed  for  its  support,  and  how  different 
food  materials  compare  in  nutritive  value. 

What  b  Mcantby  "Alcohol  as  Food." 

Our  ordinary  food  materials,  like  meat  and  bread, 
supply  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nutriment  in  two 
ways.  They  furnish  the  so-called  nitrogenous  or  protein 
compounds,  otherwise  knovm  as  proteids,  which  build  up 
the  tissues  and  repair  the  wastes  of  the  body,  and  to  a 
small  extent  supply  the  fuel.  They  furnish  much  larger 
quantities  of  carbonaceous  compounds,  fats,  sugars,  and 
starches,  the  principid  use  of  which  is  to  supply  the  body 
with  f ud  for  heat  and  muscular  work.  Considering  the 
body  as  a  machine,  the  protein  compounds  are  the  buQd^ 
ing  material,  and  the  carbonaceous  compounds  the  fuel. 

Alcohol  cannot  serve  for  building  body  tissue.  It 
contains  no  nitrogen,  but  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
it  can  be  used  in  limited  quantities  for  fuel.  These  ex- 
periments were  planned  to  compare  its  action  as  fuel 
with  that  of  the  fat,  sugar,  and  starch  of  ordinary  food. 
The  alcohol  was  administered  with  water  or  coffee,  and 
taken  with  an  ordinary  diet  of  meat,  bread,  butter,  milk, 
sugar,  and  the  like.  The  amount  of  alcohol  per  day  has 
been  equal  to  about  two  and  on^half  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol — about  as  much  as  would  be  contained  in  three 
average  glasses  of  whiskey,  or  in  a  bottle  of  claret  or 
Rhine  wine.  This  is  generally  divided  into  six  doses, 
three  with  meals  and  three  between  meals,  the  object 
being  to  avoid  any  especial  infiuence  of  the  alcohol  upon 
the  nerves  and  thus  test  its  action  as  food  under  normal 
bodily  condition.  Comparative  tests  were  made  by  taking 
in  one  case  an  ordinary  diet  and  noting  its  effects. 

Then  a  similar  experiment  was  made,  but  a  part  of  the 
sugar,  starch,  and  fat  of  the  food  were  taken  out  and 
the  alcohol  was  used  in  its  place.  The  quantity  of  starch, 
sugar,  and  fat  taken  out  was  such  as  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  potential  energy  as  the  alcohol  used.  In  the 
experiments  in  which  the  man  did  not  work,  the  alcohol 
made  about  one-fifth  of  the. total  fuel  material  in  the 
diet.  In  the  experiment  with  hard  muscular  work,  in 
which  more  food  was  used,  the  alcohol  furnished  about 
one-seventh  of  the  fuel  supidy. 

Three  important  results  were  observed.  First,  ex- 
tremely little  of  the  alcohol  was  given  off  from  the  body 
unconsumed ;  indeed,  it  was  oxidized,|  i.  e.,  burned  as 
completely  as  bread,  meat,  or  any  other  food.  Second, 
in  the  oxidation,  all  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  al- 
cohol was  transformed  into  heat  or  muscular  power. 
In  other  words,  the  body  transformed  the  energy  of  al- 
cohol just  as  completely  as  it  did  that  of  sugar,  starch, 
and  fat.  Third,  whether  the  body  was  at  rest  or  at  work, 
it  held  its  own  just  as  well  when  alcohol  formed  a  part 
of  the  diet  as  it  did  with  a  diet  without  alcohoL  The 
experiments  brought  no  results  to  imply  any  difference 
between  the  alcohol  and  the  materials  it  replaced  in  the 
protection  of  body  material  from  consumption. 

What  Was  not  Proved. 

•  In  unauthorized  statements  regarding  these  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  widely  disseminated,  much  more 
has  been  claimed  for  them  than  they  legitimately  cover. 
The  fact  is  that  these  are  purely  scientifical  experiments 
of  limited  scope,  in  which  small  quantities  of  alcohol  were 
consumed  for  brief  periods  of  time.  They  do  not  show 
the  effects  of  habitual  or  excessive  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
beverage.  Their  purpose  and  nature  are  such  that  they 
give  no  evidence  regarding  its  pathological  or  toxic 
action.  They  simply  show  that  the  limited  quantity  of 
alcohol  that  was  given  with  other  food  material  in  the 
diet  of  healthy  men  for  periods  of  a  few  days  was  almost 
completely  burned  in  the  body  and  yielded  a  certain 
amount  of  energy,  and  that  this  energy  was  actually  util- 
ized by  the  body.  Exactly  the  ways  in  which  the  body 
makes  use  of  the  energy  future  experiments  must  deter- 
mine. 

While  we  cannot  deny  to  alcohol  a  nutritive  value, 
that  value  is  very  limited.  It  is  a  food  in  the  sense  that 
it  can  yield  energy  to  the  body  but  not  in  the  sense  that 
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it  can  build  tissue.  In  yielding  energy  it  resembles 
sugar,  starch,  and  fat,  tho  just  how  and  to  what  extent 
it  resembles  them  experii)fiental  inquiry  has  not  yet  told 
us.  It  differs  from  them  in  that  it  does  not  require 
digestion  and  is  hence  more  easily  and  immediately 
avaOable  to  the  body.  It  is  not  stored  in  the  body  for 
future  use  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  food  materials.  If 
large  amounts  are  taken  its  influence  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain  are  such  as  to  counteract  the  nutritive  effect 
while  it  is  injurious  in  various  ways,  and,  finally,  there  are 
many  people  who  begin  by  moderate  use  and  are  led  to 
disastrous  excess. 

Better  Off  Without  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  may  be  useful  to  one  man  and  harmful  to  an- 
other. One  may  take  considerable  without  apparent 
harm,  while  another  may  be  injured  by  very  little.  One 
may  use  it  habitually  without  danger,  while  another  may 
be  unable  to  take  even  small  quantities  without  going  to 
excess.  In  sickness  it  may  be  a  priceless  boon.  But  it 
may  likewise  be  the  cause  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
ruin. 

The  boy  or  the  man,  as  long  as  he  is  in  good  health 
and  does  not  need  alcohol  for  meflicine,  is  in  general  bet- 
ter off  without  it. 

While  some  can  drink  a  little  without  danger  of  drink- 
ing to  great  excess  others  cannot.  The  safest  way  is  to 
keep  out  of  danger. 

Errors  m  Text-Books. 

Now,  as  to  errors  in  many  of  the  text-books  used  in 
many  schools  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  ef- 
fect of  alcohol.  Sometimes  the  error  consists  in  stating 
doubtful  theories  as  attested  facts  ;  in  other  cases,  the 
principles  laid  down  are  partly  true  and  partly  false ;  in 
still  others,  the  statements  ai:'e  squarely  opposed  to  the 
results  of  all  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  scientific  re- 
search. The  statements  are  enforced  by  quotations,  of 
which  some  are  by  real  authorities  but  are  too  often  put 
in  such  ways  as  to  misrepresent  their  actual  teachings, 
while  others  are  from  men  who  do  not  stand  for  the  best 
research  and  the  highest  scholarship  but  are  quoted  as 
the  most  reliable  authorities. 

In  one  respect  they  are  all  alike.  The  impression 
which  they  give  the  pupil  is  that  science  teaches  that 
alcohol,  even  in  moderate  quantities,  is  always  harmful 
and  never  useful.    This  is  untrue. 

A  Wronj  Method. 

The  object  is  to  oppose  an  enormous  evil,  to  teach  our 
youth  to  resist  that  evil ;  the  purpose  is  most  worthy  ; 
the  trouble  is  in  the  method.  The  evil  being  clearly  de- 
fined, a  doctrine  is  formed  to  meet  it,  and  evidence  is 
sought  to  sustain  the  doctrine.  Whatever  can  be  found 
in  its  favor  is  exaggerated,  whatever  opposes  it  is  ignored 
and  denied.  It  gradually  ceases  to  be  the  propagandism 
of  the  few  and  becomes  the  creed  of  the  many.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  human  dogma,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  politics,  in  theology,  and  in  morals.  And  here, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  worthiness  of  the  cause  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  advocates  are  such  as  often  to 
"  deceive  the  very  elect."  Indeed,  the  very  best  people 
often  become  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  advocates  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  injury  done  by  such  teaching  is  two-fold.  The 
boy  learns  later  that  he  has  been  mistaught  and  loses 
faith  in  the  whole  teaching,  so  that  the  effect  is  to  undo 
much  of  the  good  that  the  teaching  is  intended  to  do. 
Furthermore,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  result  must  be 
to  impress  upon  the  pupil,  and  by  the  most  effective 
agency,  that  of  example,  the  example  of  the  school,  the 
Sunday  school,  and  even  the  pulpit,  the  idea  that  decep- 
tion is  allowable  in  a  good  cause,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  This  is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of 
morality.  This  evil,  so  intrenched  behind  the  earnest 
aspirations  of  our  community  for  reform,  and  so  fortified 
by  legislation  is  the  one  against  which  I  protest  and 
which  I  urge  you,  as  leaders  in  education,  to  unite  in 
your  endeavors  to  oppose. 


You  see,  then,  that  I  am  not  trying  to  get  up[^  dogm 
in  opposition  to  **  scientific  temperance  instruction.*' 
am  rather  protesting  against  the  dogmatic  teaching  o 
scientific  theories,  which  still  lack  demonstrative  proof* 
More  than  that,  I  protest  against  the  teaching  of  what 
science  shows  to  be  positively  erroneous.    And  I  also 
ask  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  our  schools  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  research. 

The  Movement  for  Temperance  Teaching. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  more  considerately  of  things 
so  dear  to  thousands  of  the  best,  the  most  earnest,  the 
most  devoted  people,  those  to  whom  temperance  means  so 
much,  who^would  shrink  with  horror  from  intentional  de- 
ceit and  in  the  fiber  of  whose  noblest  thought  this  doc- 
trine is  so  interwoven. 

We  meet  here  a  very  peculiar  difficulty.  The  object  of 
this  teaching  is  a  noble  one ;  when  we  criticise  the  method  we 
are  in  danger  of  seeming  to  oppose  the  purpose,  and  yet  the 
improvement  in  method  is  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  that  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  temperance  reform  is  found  in 
this  very  exaggeration  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the 
means  used  to  promote  that  reform.  It  is  building  on 
the  sand.  The  place  to  build  is  on  the  rock  of  attested 
truth. 


Scientific  Temperance  Legislation.* 

By  SUPT.  S.  T.  DuTTON,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  secure  more 
rigid  laws  touching  temperance  instruction.  The  exper- 
ience of  Massachusetts  last  year  is  significant  in  many 
ways.  It  shows  what  people  who  have  had  their  way  for 
a  long  time  will  venture  to  undertake,  and  it  points  in  a 
suggestive,  not  to  say  prophetic,  manner  at  a  possible 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  temperance  people 
toward  so-called  temperance  instruction. 

The  great  victory  which  the  central  committee  won  in 
New  York  in  18i^5  gave  them  confidence  to  believe 
that  the  same  kind  of  law  might  be  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  present  statute  passed  in  1885,  which 
requires  temperance  teaching  to  all  children  in  all  schools, 
had  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  school  committees 
and  superintendents,  well  observed,  but  the  proposed  law 
was  to  be  very  much  more  stringent.  It  provided  that 
all  pupils  below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  and 
above  the  third  year  of  primary  school  should  study  this 
subject  from  graded  text-books  in  the  hands  of  each 
pupil,  not  less  than  three  lessons  per  week  for  fourteen 
or  more  weeks  each  year.  The  amount  of  space  to  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  text-books  was  specified, 
school  committees  were  required  to  see  that  the  subject 
was  provided  for  in  the  course  of  study,  heavy  penalties 
were  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of  non-compliance,  the  state 
board  was  required  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion each  year  to  see  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
carried  out,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture concerning  the  same.  This  proposed  law  was  so 
contrary  to  all  the  traditions  and  practice  of  Massa- 
chusetts that,  at  once,  there  was  developed  an  amount 
of  opposition  which  surprised  the  promoters  of  the  bill. 

The  framers  and  promoters  of  the  bill  claimed  to  have 
petitions  bearing  the  names  of  40,000  persons,  but  it  was 
soon  shown  that  this  claim  was  spurious.  Churches, 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  had  been  asked  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  more 
stringent  law.  That  was  all.  As  all  good  people  are 
in  favor  of  temperance,  and  are  quite  ready  to  endorse 
anjrthing  that  promotes  that  object,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  names,  but  even  at  the  conference  of 
ministers,  where  the  subject  was  first  broached,  and 
where  several  persons  succeeded  in  getting  themselves 

*  Adapted  from  the  discussion  of  *'  Alcohol  and  Snperintecd- 
eats."  foUowiag  the  paper  by  Prof.  Atwater  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  at  Chicago. 
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^pointed  a  committee  to  urge  this  legislation,  the  pro- 
posed bill  was  not  read,  very  few  knew  anything  about 
what  its  provision  were  to  be,  and  very  many  of  the 
clergymen  present  came  out  afterwards  as  opponents  of 
the  measure.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard  univers- 
ity, and  the  state  board  of  education,  were  prominent  in 
opposition.  The  Massachusetts  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  fortunately  had  a  meeting  just  before 
the  hearings  began,  and  voted  unanimously  to  oppose. 
Matters  were  brought  before  two  or  three  of  the  minis- 
terial associations  of  Boston,  and,  while  no  action  was 
taken,  it  was  apparent  that  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy- 
men of  those  associations  were  not  in  favor  of  the  biU. 
The  committee  on  education,  fortunately,  was  a  most 
intelligent  one. 

Obnoxious  Legblation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review  at  length  the  per- 
nicious features  of  that  bill.  It  was  a  reflection  upon  the 
honesty  and  capabQity  of  school  committees,  a  blow  at 
.  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  and  was  directly  contrary  to 
sound  pedagogy,  especially  in  respect  to  the  use  of  text- 
books. It  not  only  tended  to  force  upon  the  minds  of 
little  children  subjects  fpr  which  they  were  unprepared, 
but  was  a  travesty  of  modem  education  by  assuming  that 
text-book  instruction  in  physiology  as  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol  can  be  scientific. 

Perhaps  the  coursive  features  of  the  bill  were  more 
obnoxious  to  the  educational  people  of  Massachusetts 
than  would  have  been  the  case  in  some  other  states. 
Whatever  success  has  been  attained  in  the  conmion wealth, 
educationally,  has  been  by  co-operation  and  moral 
suasion,  and  while  it  has  long  seemed  that  the  state 
board  shoifld  have  more  authority  in  certain  directions, 
n6  one  would  wish  to  crush  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  local  option  which  was  manifested  in  this  particular 
issue.  The  teachers  of  Massachusetts  felt  keenly  that 
their  intelligence  and  sincerity  had  been  questioned. 
They  were  unwilling  to  have  a  law  passed  compelling 
them  to  do  what  their  temperance  principles  and  regard 
for  the  best  interests  of  chQdren  would  lead  them  to  do 
cheerfully  without  compulsion.  They  believed  that  wise, 
discreet,  discriminating  instruction  upon  the  subject  of 
temperance,  given  to  children  at  an  age  when  they  can 
understand  and  appreciate  its  importance,  was  better 
than  such  devitalized  and  machine  methods  as  the  pro- 
posed law  contemplated. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  the  nearly  unanimous 
opposition  of  the  press.  Religious  papers,  which  have 
always  stood  for  temperance,  were  ready  to  oppose  this 
extreme  measure.  Only  one  clergyman  besides  the 
authors  of  the  bill  appeared  in  its  favor.  The  arguments 
against  it  were  overwhelming  as  well  on  the  side  of  tem- 
perance, as  of  sound  pedagogy  and  good  citizenship. 

The  committee  on  education  in  a  report  of  remarkably 
good,  sense  and  clearness,  recognized  all  the  objections 
which  were  brought  forward  and  gave  the  petitioners 
leave  to  withdraw. 

The  Humiliation  of  New  York. 

The  inference  given  during  the  early  part  of  the  case 
was  that  in  many  states  equally  rigid  laws  have  been 
passed,  but  it  turned  out  that  in  only  a  few  had  there 
been  legislation  similar  to  that  demanded  in  Massachu- 
setts. One  of  these  states,  as  many  of  you  know,  is 
New  York,  where  four  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  oppos- 
ition of  teachers,  state  o£Bcers  of  education,  college 
officials  and  prominent  clergymen,  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  which  was  denounced  at  the  time  in- the  most  un- 
sparing terms  by  Bishop  Potter,  President  Low,  of  Col- 
umbia, President  Taylor,  of  Vassar,  and  many  other  men 
of  high  standing. 

Taking  New  York  as  a  typical  instance,  it  is  apparent 
to  us  all  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  If  the 
law  is  obeyed,  there  is  given  an  amount  of  unscientific 
and  unsound  instruction  which  can  only  work  harm  to 
the  rising' generation.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the 
law  is  ignored  there  is  before  the  children  and  youth  an 


example  of  law  breaking  which  can  only  be  injurious. 
Equally  unwholesome,  is  the  spectacle  of  conscientious 
teachers  attempting  to  do  under  coercion  and  by  a  false 
method  what  they  could  accomplish  in  a  much  better  way 
working  spotaneoudy  and  using  rational  means.  The 
fact  that  the  legislature  of  New  York  showed  such  a 
cheerful  disposition  in  passing  the  law  suggests  that 
many  of  its  members  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  One  senator,  being  pressed  to  tell  why  it 
was  that  they  yielded  to  the  seductive  influence  of  the 
central  committee,  replied,  smilingly,  ''We  did  it  to  please 
the  ladies,"  I  cannot  believe  that  New  York  will  long 
rest  under  the  incubus  of  this  unrighteous  law,  and  I  am 
sure  that  those  present  here  to-day  are  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  her  or  to  any  other  state  that  is  suffer- 
ing under  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  infer  that  in  most  states  it  has  been  found  possible, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  to  interpret  the  existing  laws  in 
such  a  way  that  the  instruction  can  be  given  to  such 
grades  and  in  such  a  manner  as  school  committees  and 
superintendents  approve.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  an  attempt  to  enact  more  stringent  laws  will  meet 
with  prompt  and  signal  defeat. 

Whatb  ''Scientific  Temperance"  Teaching? 

As  touching  the  main  question  of  the  validity  of  so- 
called  scientific  temperance  instruction,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  text-books,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  which  they  contain,  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  revised  and  corrected,  sometimes  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  authors  themselves,  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  securing  their  adoption,  and  the  general 
influence  upon  the  schools  and  upon  good  morals  of  such 
teaching. 

We  can  well  appreciate  the  remark  which  ene  of  these 
authors  made  to  Dr.  Bowditch.  When  asked  how  he ' 
could  justify  such  unscientific  statements,  he  responded 
with  warmth,  ''  I  have  studied  physiology  and  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  be* 
lieve  all  the  things  I  have  to  put  into  those  books.'' 

Teaching  Virtue  by  Viewinj(  Vice. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  temperance,  sound  educa- 
tion and  good  morals,  I  am  sure  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  calls  for  our  strong  disapproval.  We  do  not 
teach  hygiene  by  the  study  of  disease,/ cleanliness  by  the 
observation  of  filth,  purity  by  the  contemplation  of  vice, 
and  to  force  upon  every  child  one  hundred  lessons  or  five 
hundred  lessons  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  take 
away  his  sensitiveness  and  to  make  him  morbid  or  indif- 
ferent^ if  it  does  not  bring  about  a  reaction  which  leads 
him  to  say  :  "I  am  going  to  try  it.  Children  who  are 
taught  that  wine  and  tobacco  are  absolute  poisons  and 
who  see  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  constantly 
indulging  in  these  stimulants,  can  only  look  with  ridicule 
and  contempt  upon  this  effort  to  deceive  and  frighten 
them.  It  is  certain  that  the  teachers  who  have  tried 
conscientiously  to  give  this  instruction  have  often  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  they  are  not  justified  in  evading 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater 
evils  which  were  likely  to  follow  the  teaching. 

The  Promoters  of  <* Scientific  Temperance"  Laws. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  great  many  good 
people  thruout  the  countiy  have  been  committed  to 
scientific  tenperance  instruction.  The  Central  committee 
in  the  exercise  of  a  superior  generalship  in  which  it  is 
proficient,  has  not  found  it  difficult  to  keep  its  forces 
thoroly  organized  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  A 
few  postal  cards  and  a  few  hours  of  time  at  any  juncture 
have  been  sufficient  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion.  I 
have  no  desire  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  of  these 
people.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  some  thoughtful 
people  have  become  very  suspicious  of  the  methodis  and 
motives  of  those  who  have  instigated  and  led  this  move- 
ment. In  one  sense  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  the  campaign  has  been  waged  invariably  in  the 
name  of  Christianity.  The  aid  of  sacred  truth  and  of 
holy  men  has  been  invoked  to  give  character  and  stabil- 
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ity  to  it,  and  yet,  I  fear  that  the  methods  which  have 
been  pursued  will  not  bear  the  closest  scrutinyt 
The  Opponents. 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  are  opposed  to 
these  striilgent  laws  and  who  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  treating  this  subject  by  statute  differently 
from  other  subjects  of  instruction  ?  I  can  only  say  as 
far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned  that  those  who  were 
in  opposition  last  year  are  avowedly  temperance  people. 
Some  of  them  are  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other 
temperance  organizations.  They  believe  in  bringing  a 
strong  temperance  ^  influence  to  bear,  not  only  in  the 
school  but  thru  the  pulpit,  the  press,  in  the  home  and  in 
the  community.  They  are  willing  to  unite  and  work  for 
any  wholesome  measure  that  will  facilitate  the  temper- 
ance movement  They  are  unwilling  to  be  numbered 
in  the  rum  party.  Without  doubt,  the  same  thing  can  ie 
said  of  the  educational  people  in  New  York  who  opposed 
the  obnoxious  law.  It  is  true  everywhere. 
.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
crystallization  of  a  sentiment  thruout  the  country  which 
will  at  least  hold  in  check  those  who  have  so  consistently 
defied  the  professional  judgment  of  the  educational 
world  ?  Should  there  not  go  out  from  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  country  a  sentiment  and  a  purpose  which 
shall  give  direction  and  guidance  to  all  those  who,  dis- 
approving of  present  methods,  are  still  ready  to  support 
the  highest  ethical  standards  in  our  schools,  and  who  are 
among  the  sincerest  and,  as  I  believe,  the  truest  friends 
of  temperance  ? 


Children's  Conduct  in  School.  II.* 

By  Supt.  8.  R.  Shear,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  school  discipline  like 
equitable  jurisprudence,  acts  as  a  restraining  force  with 
a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  ;  its  chief  functions  are 
to  protect  and  encourage.  Good  conduct  in  the  school  will 
teach  the  child  to  so  respect  himself  that  his  body  and  those 
of  his  associates  will  be  sacred ;  that  his  name  and  the 
names  of  those  about  him  will  be  jealously  guarded ;  that 
property  will  be  a  legitimate  acquisition,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  others  it  will  be  carefully  respected,  that  truth 
and  honor  will  be  coveted  attributes,  and  all  mankind  will 
be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  charity  and  considera- 
tiouy  as  the  children  of  a  common  father. 

Time  was,  when  a  code  of  restrictions  was  printed  and 
exhibited  before  the  pupils,  and  scores  of  things  were 
forbidden,  of  which  the  pupfls  would  never  have  thought. 
When  Thomas  Arnold  was  elected  head  master  of  Rugby 
he  found  the  walls  of  the  chapel  all  written  over  with 
rules  and  regulations.  After  the  first  chapel  exercises 
were  finished,  he  said  to  the  boys  of  Rugby,  "To-day  all 
these  rules  will  be  painted  out,  and  to-morrow  morning  I 
will  give  you  a  single  motto  which  will  embody  them  all.'' 
Next  morning  the  boys  found  the  rules  all  erased.  The 
rule  which  Thomas  Arnold  gave  them  consisted  of  but 
two  words,  "Be  Earnest."  Thomas  Arnold  reasoned 
that  no  one  can  be  intensely-earnest  for  any  length  of 
time  in  doing  a  wrong  thing,  especially  when  the  pre- 
vailing influence  is  to  do  right.  That  this  rule  worked 
in  Rugby  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  from  all  over 
Europe  came  the  monarchs  and  the  highborn  seeking  to 
place  their  boys  under  the  influence  of  Arnold,  and  when 
after  a  long  term  of  service  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
history  at  Oxford,  the  friends  of  Rugby  prepared  a  great 
reception  for  him,  and  the  people  came  from  far  and 
near  to  see  the  man  who  had  wrought  such  marvelous 
changes  in  that  famous  school  at  Winchester.  When 
he  ascended  the  platform  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a 
speech  they  said,  the  one  to  the  other,  "This  cannot  be 
Thomas  Arnold,  this  is  an  old  man."  Yes,  indeed,  he 
was  an  old  man,  his  locks  had  been  silvered,  his  face 
wrinkled,  his  form  bent,  and  his  vitality  well  nigh  ex- 

*  Part  I  of  this  article  appeared  in  The  School  Journal  last 
week. 


hausted  ;  he  had  given  his  life  for  the  boys.  At  that 
time  Thomas  Arnold  made  the  shortest  speech  ever 
made  by  a  man  in  public  life.  It  consisted  of  two  words, 
"  Be  Earnest."  He  never  took  the  chair  of  history  in 
Oxford,  but  he  completed  his  work  where  it  had  been  so 
nobly  begun.  He  had  been  a  living  example  of  his  own 
motto,  and  Rugby  has  never  again  seen  his  like. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Arnold  could  solve  the  question 
^of  good  scholarship  by  his  simple  rule,  we  can  surely 
afford  to  reduce  our  codes  to  a  smaller  space  than  many 
of  them  now  occupy.  When  we  can  lead  teachers  to 
see  that  discipline  is  not  simply  a  matter  for  their  own 
personal  convenience;  not  simply  a  matter  of  system 
under  whicli  a  given  amount  of  work  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  specified  time ;  not  simply  a  deathly  silence 
which  shall  please  the  supervising  officers  and  elicit  enco- 
nium  from  the  visiting  patrons;  when  we  can  lead  teach- 
ers to  see  that  discipline  in  its  highest  sense  is  from 
within  rather  than  from  without,  that  it  is  a  means  to  an 
end  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  then  methinks 
we  shall  have  solved  the  problem  of  what  constitutes 
good  conduct  in  school. 

Motives  Misinterpreted. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  own  experience  and  think  of 
the  injustice  that  has  been  wrought  in  my  life  thru  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  motives  which  actuated  me 
along  certain  lines,  and  then  as  I  think  of  the  calm, 
sweet,  yet  powerful  influence  of  two  or  three  teachers 
who  stand  forth  with  wonderful  distinctness  apart  from 
the  others,  I  am  reminded  of  a  few  lines  from  Patmore : 

"Mv  little  son  who  looks  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moves  and  speaks  in  serious  grown  up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him  and  dismissed, 

With  harsh  words  and  unkissed  ; 
His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

"  Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 

And  found  bis  lashes  yet, 

With  his  late  sobbing  wet 

Then  I  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  otheijs  of  my  own. 

For  on  a  table  drawn 
Beside  his  bed,  he  had  placed  within  his  reach, 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone. 

"  A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  of  bluebells. 
And  four  French  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art. 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

And  when  that  night  I  prayed 

To  God,  I  wept  and  said : 

'  Ah,  when  we  lie  at  last  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death 
And  Thou  rememberest 

The  toys 

That  made  our  joys. 
Then,  fatherly  not  less  than  I, 

Who  am  moulded  out  of  clay, 
Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath  and  say 
I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.' " 

Report  Card*. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  there  are  so  many  con- 
ditions governing  the  matter  of  deportment  that  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  mark  a  child  a  certain  per  cent  to 
indicate  his  conduct  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year. 
Some  teachers  insist  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
parent  informed  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  child 
toward  the  school,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we 
proceed  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  paper,  the  child 
himself  will  be  a  living  testimony  of  what  is  being  done 
in  the  school,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  teacher. 

Unconsciously  the  rose  sheds  its  sweet  perfume ;  poise- 
lessly  the  light  pushes  thru  the  air  from  the  tiny 
taper ;  quietly  yet  powerfully  light  and  heat  emanate 
from  the  sun  ;  so  with  the  true  teacher.  Her  influence 
is  of  such  a  positive  character  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
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expressed  by  the  cold,  calculating  statement  of  figures. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher,  the  child  is  grow- 
ing and  developing  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  result  is  as  apparent  as  the  perfume  of  the  rose, 
the  light  from  the  taper  or  the  heat  from  the  sun. 

Method  of  Teaching  Sight  Singing.  IL 

By  Frances  E.  Howard,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  methods  employed  in  teaching  songs  by  rote  are 
practically  the  same  everywhere.  The  child  listens  to  a 
melody  as  it  is  sung  or  played,  until  it  is  so  impressed 
upon  the  mind  that  it  can  be  reheard  mentally  whenever 
a  suitable  stimulus  is  applied.  The  song  is  then  memo- 
rized. 

Music  may  be  memorized  and  sung  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  character  used  in  notation,  or  indeed  without 
knowledge  that  any  such  characters  exist. 

We  wSl  then  consider  the  question  of  sight*singing  and 
reading  from  note,  in  school  music.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  practical  aim  of  teachers  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  to  devek)p  a  facility  in  singing  from  notes  at  sight, 
that  shall  bear  comparison  in  a  reasonable  measure  at 
least,  with  facility  in  reading  English  at  sight. 

If  this  ideal  were  realized,  or  if  it  seemed  probable  that 
it  is  soon  to  be  realized  under  existing  conditions  and 
methods,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  critical  examina- 
tion of  theories  or  methodri.  Absolutely  satisfactory  re- 
sults answer  all  criticisms  and  questions.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  clearer  conception  of  the  psychology  or  men- 
tal processes  involved  in  learning  to  sing  from  notes  at 
sight,  and  those  employed  in  sight-singing  after  the  first 
steps  are  taken,  will  be  of  advantage  to  teachers,  and  I 
believe,  also,  that  some  change  in  the  manner  of  presen- 
tation of  the  material  to  the  pupil  can  be  made,  that  will 
bring  about  more  rapid  growth  of  mental  and  muscular 
power  in  the  direction  of  thinking  and  singing  at  sight, 
and  this  with  a  greater  economy  of  time  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Gaining  Knowledge  Thru  the  Senses. 

The  form  in  which  method  is  stated  at  present  is  ''  the 
thing  before  the  sign,^  or  tones  must  be  perceived  as 
mental  objects  before  their  representation  in  notes  or 
other  symbols.  The  elements  which  must  be  taught 
thru  the  ear  preparatory,  and  preceding  notes  and  other 
symbols  are  said  to  be  the  major  scale  and  its  intervals, 
and  possibly  two  or  more  sets  of  names  for  its  tones,  as 
the  syllables,  the  numeral  names  an4  so  on.  This  is  the 
objective  method  applied  to  music. 

The  same  method  is  applied  to  the  study  of  number 
by  showing  the  child  objects,  as  sticks,  blocks  or  pictures, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Thru  these  he  gains  definite  sense 
perceptions  of  units  and  groups  of  units  before  the  arbi- 
trary symbols,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  presented.  In  reading, 
the  same  method  is  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one  of 
which  is  to  show  an  object  as  a  hat  or  a  book,  and  then 
show  the  word  which  stands  for  it. 

This  is  following  the  same  mental  process  by  which  the 
child  gains  his  earliest  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him. 
The  child  sees,  hears,  touches,  smells  and  tastes  and  so 
forms  ideas  of  the  things  about  him. 

The  objects  perceived  thru  his  senses  are  really  sym- 
bols which  stand  for  the  idea  or  image,  whether  distinct 
or  indistinct,  complete  or  partial  that  exists  in  his  mind. 
"  Each  object  jn  the  universe  is  the  expression  of  an 
idea.  What  is  true  of  everything  that  the  child  or  the 
man  creates  is  also  true  of  everything  that  God  creates, 
whether  it  be  a  mountain  or  a  continent,  a  dewdrop  or 
an  ocean,  a  trA  or  a  lion.  Everything  having  form 
whether  in  art  or  nature,  is  the  sign  of  an  idea  and  gets 
significance  from  that  fact,  and  that  only.  Whatever 
stands  in  place  of  an  idea,  as  its  representative  stands,  is 
called  its  sign,  its  symbol.  It  may  be  an  object,  a  color, 
an  odor,  a  taste,  a  movement,  a  question,  a  sound,  a 
word." 

'*  Symbolism  makes  language  possible,  the  whole  vocab- 


ulary of  a  people  being  a  great  system  of  symbols,  each 
the  repository  of  a  thought  from  which  it  came  and 
for  which  it  speaks.''  (A.  R.  Taylor  in  "  The  Study  of 
the  Child.") 

Gaining  Knowledge  Thru  Speech  or  Son j  Symbok 

The  process  then  of  gaining  knowledge  thru  speech 
forms,  whether  spoken  or  written,  is  only  less  direct  than 
that  employed  in  learning  of  a  thing  present  tothe  senses. 
It  must  be  evident  now,  that  as  the  child  comes  into  pos- 
session of  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  speech,  he  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  use  of  his  senses  in  gaining  knowledge 
of  things,  since  he  may  receive  an  idea  thru  their  use  of 
objects  which  are  absent,  and  when  to  this  he  adds  the 
power  to  read,  he  is  learning  of  things  directly  from  their 
symbols.  New  images,  of  lands,  animals,  people  and 
cities  unseen,  arise  in  consciousness  only  as  suggested  by 
the  description  of  the  printed  page.  New  ideas  and 
thoughts  take  form,  and  become  a  part  of  the  mental 
life  which  originated  in  the  minds  of  men  long  since  dead. 

The  period,  then,  during  which  the  child  uses  a  purely 
objective  method  in  acquiring  knowledge  is  confined  to 
his  earliest  years.  It  has  been  called  the  symbolic  stage, 
and  that  which  follows  the  conventional.  We  learn  of 
course  directly  thru  the  senses  all  our  lives*  or  as  long 
as  they  remain  active ;  but  as  soon  as  the  child  acquires 
the  ability  to  think,  to  compare,  by  noticing  points  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  in  objects,  when  he  discovers 
qualities  and  properties  in  things,  he  has  reached  the 
stage  when  he  can  learn  of  things  thru  their  language 
symbols. 

If  we  now  recall  the  statement ''  The  thing  before 
the  sign ''  as  a  statement  of  an  educational  doctrine,  we 
shall  see  that  by  the  sign  in  music  is  meant  the  arbitrary 
language  symbol,  that  is,  notes  and  other  characters.  In 
fact,  we  have  no  other  way  of  representing  music,  for  its 
essence  is  sound,  and  it  cannot  be  clothed  in  material 
form,  It  ia  purely  subjective,  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor 
handled.  The  only  form  in  which  we  can  present  it  to 
any  other  than  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  by  means  of  the 
arbitrary  symbols  of  musical  notation,  and  even  these 
cannot  fully  represent  the  thought  of  the  composer. 
The  sentiment  or  emotion  that  gave  birth  to  the  compo- 
sition may  escape  the  notice  of  nine  out  of  ten  perform* 
ers,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  listeners.  So  far 
then  as  objective  teaching  is  applicable  to  music,  it  should 
be  used,  and  especially  during  that  early  age  when  all 
knowledge  is  obtained  thru  sensation.  It  has  also  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  object  in  music  is  sound,  and 
that  it  appeals  exclusively  to  the  sense  of  hearing  thru 
which  it  may  arouse  a  variety  of  sentiments,  thoughts 
and  emotions,  varying  with  the  individual  listener,  for 
again  music  is  subjective.  We  may  conclude  then  that 
the  first  lessons  in  music  in  schools  should  be  songs,  and 
the  words  of  these  songs  should  be  of  a  character  to  in- 
terest children.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  distinguish 
pitch  he  should  be  taught  to  sing  purely  by  imitation, 
and  just-  as  soon,  mark  the  words,  just  as  soon  as  he  has 
reached  the  age  and  stage  of  mental  growth  at  which  it 
is  proper  to  begin  the  study  of  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas, 
he  has  also  reached  the  age  when  he  should  begin  the 
study  of  notes  as  the  signs  of  sounds,  and  just  as  in  the 
study  of  language  symbols,  the  mind  soon  uses  them  to 
build  up  new  mental  images  of  things  not  present  to  the 
senses  and  abstract  ideas,  not  previously  conceived.  So 
the  child  soon  acquires  the  power  to  think  or  hear  men- 
tally, new  melodies  or  parts  of  melodies,  from  the  signs 
which  represent  musical  sounds.  It  is  now  the  thing 
that  is  sound,-  which  we  perceive  thru  its  symbol. 

The  child  has  now  blazed  out  a  new  path  to  his  mind, 
which  will  in  time  become  a  smoothly  worn  highway. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  aroused  merely  by  an  image  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  There  need  be  no  appeal  to  the  audi- 
tory nerve  by  means  of  vibrating  bodies.  The  child  sees 
a  collection  of  arbitrary  language  symbols  ;  he  mentally 
recalls  the  sounds  they  represent,  and  utters  them  if  he 
so  wills,— the  language  of  speech  or  song.  He  reads 
or  he  sings. 
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Higher  Standards  for  Degrees- 

A  movement  which  as  Pres.  Harper,  of  Chicago  uni- 
versity, characterized  it  is  the  ''  most  important  that  has 
taken  place  in  higher  education  in  this  country  in  fifty 
years,**  crystallized  at  Chicago  last  week  in  the  formation 
of  an  "Association  of  American  Universities."  The 
object  is  simply  and  modestly  stated  to  be  consideration 
of  matters  of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate 
study.  Annual  conferences  are  provided  for.  No  act 
is  to  bind  or  control  in  any  way  the  policy  of  an  institu- 
tion belonging  to  the  association. 

Among  the  first  problems  to  receive  attention  is  the 
establishment  of  uniform  standards  for  the  conferring 
of  the  higher  academic  degrees.  The  association  will 
consider,  to  begin  with,  the  advisability  of  requesting 
universities  in  foreign  countries  not  to  admit  American 
students  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  unless  they  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a 
reputable  college  or  university.  This  is  the  right  start. 
Leipsic  has  been  among  the  chief  sinners,  but  Jena, 
Halle,  and  other  institutions  are  also  guilty  of  having 
conferred  university  honors  upon  people  lacking  the  at- 
tainments expected  of  German  matriculants  in  Germany, 
and  of  American  applicants  for  Ph.D.  in  an  institution 
like  Harvard  or  Yale.  The  special  brand  known  as 
**  Export  Doctor'*  has  long  been  in  contempt  among  Eu- 
ropean scholars,  and  their  wonder  has  been  that  Amer- 
icans could  be  found  who  would  pay  hard  cash  for  it 
when  philanthropic  diploma  dealers  in  America  sold  their 
wares  so  much  cheaper  as  per  ads  from  Chicago,  Ohio, 
and  elsewhere. 

Another  timely  subject  to  be  taken  up  for  practical  so- 
lution will  be  the  limitation  of  institutions  from  which 
bachelor^B  degrees  may  be  accepted  as  bona  .^evidences 
of  efficient  preparation  for  university  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Armin  0. 
Leuschner,  of  the  University  of  California,  will  also  be 
acted  upon,  to  the  effect  that  a  migration  of  graduate 
students  might  be  made  feasible,  such  as  is  possible  abroad, 
where  a  student  may  go  from  one  university  to  another 
and  have  all  his  work  ^count  toward  a  degree.  To  this 
end  the  requirements  for  the  doctorates  would  have  to 
be  such  as  to  allow  of  pursuing  ideals  of  general  culture 
and  yet  follow  some  uniform  rule. 

Trade  in  Literary  Products 

The  Department  of  Superintendence,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
tions of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education,  N.  E.  A., 
ought  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  trade  carried  on  in 
ready-made  "literary  productions"  such  as  high  school 
and  college  orations,  essays  and  debates.  One  firm  in  Ohio 
has  been  for  years  sending  circulars  to  pupils,  in  which 
prices  are  "  confidentially"  quoted  at  from  three  to  fif- 
teen dollars  for  such  literary  work  as  instructors  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  may  have  the  audacity  to  require  of 
their  students.  Principals  and  teachers  of  schools  likely 
to  be  attracted  to  the  literary  factories  ought  to  put  the 
case  before  their  pupils  in  plain  English  and  pledge  them 


to  united  resistance  against  the  cowardly  kind  of  decep- 
tion encouraged  by  the  circulars  referred  to. 


To  the  Point. 

At  £L  Sunday  school  discussion  a  teacher  asked  an 
eloquent  speaker  "  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  boy  who 
stuck  a  pin  thru  a  grasshopper,  tied  a  string  to  the  pin, 
and  brought  the  grasshopper  to  the  Sunday  school  to 
wriggle  about  in  pain.  That  sort  of  a  boy  seemed  always 
to  be  in  a  Sunday  school*'  We  are  glad  so  much  hero- 
ism was  displayed  as  to  ask  a  practical  question ;  usually 
teachers  have  so  many  fine  words  poured  over  them  that 
they  have  no  courage  to  propose  inquiries  like  the  above. 
That  was  a  good  question. 


An  Educative  School  Exhibit. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  putting  into  practice : 
Distribute  among  your  pupils  a  box  of  flower  seeds.  Ask 
them  to  take  their  treasures  home  and  put  them  in  earth. 
Explain  how  to  take  care  of  th^  plants  that  will  spring 
from  them.  Announce  that  you  will  have  a  flower  show 
in  school  when  most  of  the  plants  will  be  in  bloom.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  child  could  be  given  several  seeds 
to  b€^  planted  in  different  boxes  so  that  the  chances  will 
be  increased  for  each  one  to  have  something  to  exhibit 
when  the  day  of  the  show  is  at  hand*  Let  the  pupils  re- 
port every  week  what  progress  their  plants  are  making. 
Disappointments  should  be  investigated ;  a  silggestion,  a 
few  new  seeds,  and  the  trouble  is  remedied  and  a  child's 
happiness  restored.  When  at  last  the  great  day  draws 
near  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  exhibited,  have  the 
children  write  and  decorate  neat  cards  inviting  all  friends 
of  the  school  to  view  their  window  gardens.  The  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  plants  will  be  a  pleasing  sight.  And 
think  of  the  education  within  and  behind  it  all ! 


Equal  Opportunities. 

The  school  is  meant  to  be  a  happy  community.  What- 
ever social  barriers  and  distinctions  the  world  outside 
may  have  put  up,  here  all  share  equally  in  privfleges  and 
joys.  Free  text^books  and  free  working  material  have 
been  provided  to  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the  oppor- 
tunities in  education.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  direction.  All  differences  in  advantages  must  be 
blotted  out  or  at  least  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 
Every  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  welcome  and 
that  whatever  pleasures  and  benefits  the  school  has  to 
offer  are  his  to  partake  of  in  the  fullest  measure.  The 
brighter  and  more  attractive  the  rooms  and  the  more 
cheerful  the  teacher,  the  less  difficulty  there  wQl  be  to 
convince  a  child  of  this. 


Little  Experience- 
There  are  a  good  many  funny  things  on  the  files  of  the 
civil  examiners  at  Washington.  For  instance,  two  can- 
didates for  $1,600  a  year  in  the  treastfry,  recently  said 
that  George  Washington  discovered  America ;  another,  to 
the  question,  "  Who  were  the  two  noted  Polish  generals 
in  the  American  Revolution  ?"  answered  promptly, 
"Cromwell  and  Lafayette.**  A  young  lady  replied, 
when  asked  what  clerical  experience  she  had,  "Very 
little,  as  she  joined  the  church  only  last  week." 
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Tht  )>Ieetiiig  of  Siperintetrderts  at  Chicago. 


Take  it  all  in  all,  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  held  at  Chicago  last  week, 
was  a  most  satisfactory  one.  There  was  an  air  of  earn- 
estness and  getting  down  to  business  about  the  day 
sessions  that  was  very  complimentary  to  Pros.  Downing, 
who  organized  the  program.  The  success  of  the  meeting 
afforded  him  a  chance  of  escape  from  criticism  of  his 
utter  disregard— tho  unwitting— of  the  committee  on 
program  appointed  by  Pres.  Mark  at  Columbus  last  year. 
Mr.  Downing  held  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  being  at 
times  perhaps  a  little  too  rigorous  in  his  insistance  upon 
promptness,  quiet,  and  obedience  to  rule.  But  he  se- 
cured the  order  needed  to  carry  on  discussions  and  busi- 
ness with  the  least  waste  of  time,  and  thus  proved  a 
model  presiding  oflScer  for  a  convention  where  much 
work  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

«  AlGoholk  Physiology  and  Superintendence." 

The  piece  de  resistance  was  the  discussion  of  the  various 
problems  connected  with  scientific  temperance  teaching 
.  in  the  schools.  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Conn.,  widely  known  thru  his  investigation  of 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  the  human  body,  opened  with  a 
clear  and  positive  presentation  covering  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible every  point  involved  in  a  scientific  treatment,  so  as 
to  shut  off  any  escape  from  his  sharply  projected  con- 
clusions. The  tone  of  his  paper  was  conciliatory  rather 
than  critical. 

As  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  and  a  few  others  of  the  ardent 
advocates  of  drastic  legislation  in  matters  concerning 
so-called  scientific  instruction  in  temperance  were  pres- 
ent, a  less  unappeasable  argumentation  over  his  views 
may  be  looked  for.  Incidentally  Mr.  Atwater  urged 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the 
schools  could  include  more  of  food  economy.  A  valuable 
government  docpment  on  foods,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  distributed  to  give  to  the 
educators  in  attendance  an  idea  of  what  might  be  done 
in  a  course  of  lessons  on  nutrition.  Mr.  Atwater^s  paper 
is  printed  in  part  in  this  number. 

Supt.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  open- 
ing the  discussion  which  followed,  said  : 

"Mr.  Atwater' has  spoken  very  guardedly  conceming  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  by  him  in  the  interest  of 
science  and  truthfulness  and  at  very  large  expense  of  time  and 
labor.  You  are  able  to  form  your  own  conclusions  as  to  bis 
honesty,  his  ability,  his  candor,  and  the  position  which  he  holds 
as  a  temperance  man.  Should  you  read  shortly  iir  some  journal 
published  by  the  fervent  champions  of  the  so-called  'scientific 
temperance  instruction'  that  Prof.  Atwater  has  declared  that 
alcohol  is  a  food  in  the  sense  that  bread  and  potatoes  are  food, 
or,  that  he  is  working  on  the  side  of  the  rum  interest,  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  statement. 

"  What  he  has  said  about  foods  and  the  relation  which  diet 
sustains  to  health,  good  morals,  and  successful  living,  will,  I 
am  sure,  commend  itself  to  all.  The  careful,  painstaking  work 
that  he  has  done  in  this  department  entitleft'him  to  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  the  American  people.  Let  us  not  be  too 
hasty  in  questioning  his  statement  that  'more  harm  comes  to 
health  from  erroneous  habits  of  eating  than  from  the  habitual 
use  of  al<S>hol.'  He  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  many  unbi- 
ased people.  If  any  of  his  statements  are  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  certain  text-books  touching  the  nature  and  effects 
of  alcohol,  it  must  be  apparent  that  while,  as  a  scientific  man, 
he  is  seeking  truth  for  its  own  sake,  he  is  prompted  by  high 
ethical  motives,  and  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the  country." 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Dutton's  paper  related  to 
the  experience  of  Massachusetts  in  her  recent  fierce 
conflict  over  an  objectionable  kind  of  temperance  legisla- 
tion. The  frankness  and  precision  and  withal  the  mod- 
eration with  which  he  arraigned  the  methods  employed 
to  foist  upon  the  schools  a  law  appropriating  a  large 
share  of  the  children's  time  to  purposes  opposed  to  the 
consensus  of  ex:pert  opinion  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  physiology  made  a  deep  impression.  His  statement 
will  be  found  on  page  368. 


Supt.'R.  G.  Boone,  of  Cincinnati,  called  attention  to 
the  danger  of  making  unscientific  statements  in  physiol- 
ogy the  foundations  for  general  ethical  maxims.  Supt. 
C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  gave  greater  emphasis  to 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Dutton  with  regard 
to  the  recent  temperance  instruction  legislation  in  Mass- 
achusetts. As  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  was  sitting  not  more 
than  three  feet  away  from  the  speaker,  his  severe  stric- 
tures of  her  lobbying  methods  and  agitatory  work  went 
straight  home.  Mr.  Kiehle  spoke  of  the  great  struggle 
Minnesota  went  thru  when  the  *'  scientific  temperance  " 
champions  assaulted  that  state  and  expressed  satisfac- 
tion over  the  victory  gained  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  defended  warmly  the  efforts  made 
by  the  friends  of  temperance  teaching,  and  insisted  that 
their  mistakes  ought  not  to  be  magnified  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable bounds  as  the  subject  was  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance, striking  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  evil  in  this 
world  and  therefore  likely  to  lead  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  into  error. 

Col.  Parker  made  a  characteristic  speech,  saying  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  educators  themselves  that  a  text- 
book is  regarded  as  the  all-important  thing  in  teaching 
and  that  hence  outside  reformers  pin  their  faith  to  the 
number  of  pages  and  words  given  to  a  subject  for  the^ 
advancement  of  their  ideas.  He  made  a  plea  for  putting 
character  formation  before  the  peopl<>  as  the  great  end 
the  schools  are  working  for.    When  the  practice  once 


Prin.  Augustus  S.  Downing,  Teachers  Training  School,  New 
York  City  ;  President  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence, N.  E.  A.,  i899-i9oa 

conforms  to  this  idea  we  wQl  no  longer  be  confronted  with 
such  laws  as  the  superintendents  complain  of. 

Supt.  Pearse,  of  Omaha  gave  a  statement  of  the  senti- 
ment supported  by  the  majority  of  ]ihe  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  a  straightforward  and  concise  manner. 
He  spoke  with  fervor  and  yet  with  incisive  logic,  reuniting 
many  who  were  misled  by  the  clashing  of  views  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  precision  incidental  to  extempore  discus- 
sions. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  set  aside  on  the  program 
for  this  subject  interest  had  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch 
that  it  was  found  advisable  to  give  part  of  another  ses- 
sion to  a  continuation  of  the  debate. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  the  national  organizer  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
was  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  She  replied  to  her 
critics  in  a  moderate,  dignified  speech,  but  failed  to  remove 
any  of  the  objections  leveled  at  her  method  of  securing 
the  legislative  enactment  of  force  bills  for  teaching  alco- 
hol physiology.  By  courtesy  of  the  convention  she  got 
an  additional  ten  minutes  at  the  expiration  of  her  allot- 
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Her  wonted  positiveness  and 
It  was  plain  she  had  a  hope- 


ted  time  for  discussion, 
aggressiveness  failed  her. 
less  case. 

Mrs.  Jeseie  W.  Bolte,  of  Winnetka,  HI.,  made  one  of 
the  brightest  speeches  of  the  convention  in  presenting 
the  current  alcohol  teaching  in  the  schools  from  the 
mothei^s  standpoint.  She  declared  herself  to  be  a 
friend  of  temperance,  but  at  the  same  time  a  staunch 
prOtestant  against  the  disgusting  iUustrations  of  drunk- 
enness held  up  before  young  pupils  to  shock  their  tender 
sensibilities.  She  believed  the  text-book  teaching  of 
temperance  to  be  an  obnoxious  absurdity  that  ought  to 
have  no  place  in  any  of  the  schools.  She  was  very  out- 
spoken in  her  opinion  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  not  compe- 
tent to  advise  educators  about  their  duties. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Atwater  was  interrupted 
by  someone  in  the  audience  who  wanted  to  know  which 
boy  had  greater  ground  of  complaint,  the  one  who  was 
taught  that  alcohol  was  a  poison  and  grew  up  to  learn 
he  had  been  deceived,  or  the  one  who  was  taught  that  it 
was  a  food  and  grew  up  a  drunkard.  The  speaker  re- 
plied that  both  may  complain.  "You  have  no  right  to 
distort  facts  either  way." 

The  practical  outcome    of    the  discussion  w.  ^ 
following  resolution  by  the  department : 

In  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  which  this  department 
takes  in  every  legitimate  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  of  its  desire  to  promote  in  the  schools  of  the  country 
the  teaching  of  temperance  based  on  sound  pedagogical  and 
scientific  principles ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  sev^n 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  upon  the  teaching  of  physiology 
in  the  schools,  especially  with  regard  to  the  condition  ard 
progress  of  scientific  inquiry  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  tl  e 
human  system,  and  to  recommend  what  action  if  any  by  tlis 
department  is  justified  by  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 

Other  School  Administration  Problems. 

The  general  subject  of  school  superintendency  in  small 
cities  occupied  several  session^•  It  would  seem  that  a 
series  of  more  definite  subjects  should  have  been  pre- 
sented in  order  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  speakers  to 
give  something  of  practiciJ  value  drawn  from  successful 
experiences.  As  it  was,  Supt.  Gove  had  the  advantage  of 
a  start,  and  Supts.  Gorton,  Denf eld.  Cook,  Harvey,  Jor- 
dan and  others  were  limited  to  the  same  ground  ;  every 
one  was  virtutdly  dealing  with  the  same  general  subject. 
In  this  one  particular  the  president's  neglect  of  consul- 


present  number.    Other  reports  win  be  found  in  later 
numbers. 

Other  Addresses. 

The  session  devoted  to  the  paper  by  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  university,  on  "  The  Status 
of  Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century,"  developed 
nothing  extraordinary.  The  announcement  that  ^  great 
subject  would  be  treated  by  Prof.  Butler,  Pres.  Eliot,  and 


Supt.  Prank  B.  Cooper,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Secratary-elect  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

N.  E.  A.,  19001901. 

tation  with  the  program  committee  .was  evident.  Supt 
Gorton's  paper  was  published  in  these  pages  last  week. 
Part  of  State  Supt.  Harvey's  address  is  given  in  the 


State  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin. 

President-elect  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

N.  E.  A.,  igoo-igni. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris,  raised  the  expectation  of 
some  people  to  an  unreasonably  high  pitch ;  hence  the 
many  expressions  of  disappointment.  The  paper  of  Prof. 
Butler  was,  generally  spealdng,  an  academic  oration  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  world's  educational  attitude  toward 
the  individual.  The  discussions  by  Pres.  Eliot  and  Dr. 
Harris  were  scholarly  and  edifying. 

The  evening  sessions  attracted  large  audiences. 
Speakers  and  subjects  were  selected  with  great  skill  to 
interest  cultured  women  and  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
New  York,  formerly  editor  of  the  Forum  and  later  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly y  spoke  on  ''The  Right  Use  of  Speech  in 
a  Democracy."  Members  of  the  Chicago  board  of  edu- 
cation and  one  thousand  public  school  teachers  were 
present  by  special  invitation. 

"The  Obligations  and  Opportunities  of  Scholarship," 
was  the  subject  of  a  fine  address  by  Pres.  Edwin  A- 
Alderman,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Pr^s. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  Califommr 
occupied  an  evening  with  an  essay  on  *'  The  Place  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools."  By  the  way,  Mr.  Wheeler's  stump  spe€ch 
at  the  "one  man  power"  rally  was  disappointing  to  many 
of  his  friends  who  knew  in  him  only  the  careful,  scholarly* 
classical  student,  and  never  would  have  believed  him 
capable  pf  using  the  language  of  the  dema^d^.  Such 
statements  as  he  made  with  regard  to  pulk  and  the  power 
of  book  publishers  may  apply  to  a  few  isolated  cases,  hDt 
ought  never  to  be  held  up  as  general  facts  by  one  whi 
has  made  little  or  no  study  of  the  matter. 

The  officers  elected  for  1900-1901  were  : 
President  -      .      -  -         L.  D.  Harvey,  WisconsiiL 

First  Vice-President  -  -        A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Ma^ 

Second  Vice-President    -  -  W.  P.  Slatau,  Georf^ 

Secretary  -  -  -  P.  B.  C-oope^  tJtsh. 

The  Herbart  Society  spent  a  profitable  meeting  dis- 
cussing the  organization  of  commercial  training  as  part 
of  the  American  education. 

The  Woman's  club  of  Chicago  tendered  a  very  pleasant 
reception  to  the  department  at  its  rooms  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Letters- 


Educational  Cleanings. 

Apropos  of  the  article  in  The  Journal  of  February  3, 
by  Indiana  School  Teacher,  I  am  reminded  of  the  follow- 
ing true  story : 

An  old  lady  herself  the  soul  of  neatness,  visited  a  poor 
family  where  poverty  and  dirt  reigned  supreme.  Upon 
her  return  she  removed  her  wraps,  and  taking  a  cloth 
began  wiping  off  the  imaginary  dust  from  window  and 
door.  Her  daughter  gently  remonstrated, '' Mother,  you 
are  tired,  why  do  you  not  rest  ?  "  "  Mauy,"  replied  the 
mother,  with  earnestness,  "it  is  time  that  cleaning  was 
done  somewhere ! " 

Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Edward  Bok  and  others  have 
begun  cleaning  in  the  wrong  place.      Mrs.  H.  Mason. 

New  York. 


and  know  that  there  is  need  of  reform  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested. I  have  told  the  teacher  that  I  cannot  do  the 
sums  for  the  children  and  she  says  she  is  busy  in  hearing 
the  children's  lessons  and  cannot  find  the  time  to  do 
them  ;  in  fact,  that  her  business  is  to  lay  out  work  and 
see  that  it  is  done.  This  summer  a  young  girl  came  to 
me  with  an  arithmetic  and  wanted  help  in  doing  sums  in 
partial  payments ;  over  100  problems  were  set  for  her  to 
do  during  the  vacation  in  order  that  she  might  go  into 
the  next  grade. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  school  hours  should  be 
lengthened,  that  the  pupils  who  need  help  should  stay 
from  three  to  four  o'clock.  This  may  not  meet  with 
favor,  but  it  is  the  only  solution  I  can  give  to  the  prob- 
lem. M.  L.  TOWNSEND. 

Yankers. 


A  Hundred  Proofs. 

In  answer  to  "A  Question  in  Geometry,"  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  February  10,  I  will  say  that  one  hundred  proofs 
of  the  Pythagorean  theorem  were  published  in  the  Amer- 
lean  Mathematical  Monthly  under  the  title  "  New  and  Old 
Proofs  of  the  Pythagorean  Theorem,"  by  Benjamin  F. 
Yanny  and  James  A.  Caulderhead.  Consult  Vol.IIL,Nos. 
3,  4,  6-7,  ]2  ;  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  1,  3,  6-7,  10,  11 ;  Vol.  V. 
No.  3 ;  Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  2,  3  ;  1896-1899. 

Central  High  School,  Dallas,  Tex.       J.  0.  Mahoney. 


Study  Out  of  School. 

I  have  long  wished  to  write  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
the  "  Plea  for  Parents  "  in  The  School  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  hoped  others  would  discuss  the  subject  in 
your  columns.    Now,  I  am  the  father  of  five  children 


The  Increased  Willingness. 

One  of  the  hard  things  in  teaching  is  the  unwilling- 
ness to  learn  to  obey,  to  submit  to  requirements,  etc ,  by 
pupils.  Of  this  all  teachers  complain.  As  a  superin- 
tendent I  found  I  had  to  meet  with  the  same  difficidty  in 
my  assistant  teachers.  I  felt  we  should  meet  weekly  to 
consult.  I  cut' the  exercises  a  half  hour  short  on  Friday 
afternoon  so  that  a  conference  might  take  place,  but 
they  then  felt  I  was  encroaching  on  holiday  time  !  This  is 
somewhat  like  the  working  people  who  when  their  hours 
were  reduced  to  eight  toid  they  understood  they  were  to 
get  the  pay  for  ten  hours !  But  an  increased  willingness 
on  the  part  of  teachers  has  been  steadily  growing.  They 
are  more  willing  to  go  to  summer  schools  and  attend  in- 
stitutes, and  I  think  to  take  yout  excellent  papers.  I 
find  more  of  them  each  year  on  the  desks  of  my  assist- 
ants, and  at  teachers'  meetings  subjects  are  discussed 
that  appear  in  them.  Taking  it  altogether  I  feel  that 
we  have  good  cause  for  thankfulness  and  for  hope. 

MynviUe.  Geo.  G.  Benedict.' 


Bird's  Kye  View  of  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  Showing  State  Normal  School. 
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Zhe  Budy  Olorld. 


The  South  African  War. 

Lord  Roberts  still  pauses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Os- 
fontein,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Cronje  Surrendered, 
while  stores,  remounts,  and  fresh  troops  stream  toward 
him  from  Cape  Town.  The  Boers  are  seemingly  concen- 
trating to  the  east  of  him,  and  he  is  apparently  willing 
to  give  them  time  to  gather ;  in  order  that  he  may  strike 
a  more  effective  blow.  The  lowest  estimate  of  their  num- 
bers gives  the  Boers  from  8,000  to  10,000  men,  with 
smaller  bodies  moving  north  and  ^south  of  the  British 
lines. 

At  other  points  the  British  successes  continue.  Gen. 
Gatacre  has  just  occupied  Stormberg,  the  important 
point  held  by  the  Boers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
In  northern  Cape  Colony  the  Boers  are  in  full  retreat 
toward  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  lines  of  railway  north 
and  west  of  Stormberg  are  now  under^^oing  repairs. 

Gen.  Buller  reports  Natal  as  practically  clear  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  cannot  hear  of  any  formed  body  of 
them  anywhere. 

An  Affecting  Scene  In  Ladysmith. 

The  suffering  in  Ladysmith  during  the  siege  recently 
raised  by  Gen.  Buller  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  those 
who  have  never  undergone  such  Kn  experience.  When 
Gen.  Dundonald's  cavalry  rode  into  the  town  they  beheld 
a  garrison  whose  wan  and  worn  faces  told  of  weary  days 
and  nights  of  watching  and  of  insufficient  food.  Gen. 
White  made  a  speech  in  which  he  thanked  the  people 
for  the  assistance  they  had  given  in  defending  the  place.. 
He  then  led  the  singing  of  the  British  national  anthem. 
The  appearance  of  the  gray-haired  general  leading  hun- 
dreds of  bare-headed  men  in  the  singing  made  a  picture 
that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Bubonic  Plague  in  the  Philippines. 
The  war  department  has  just  received  a  report  regard- 
ing the  bubonic  plague  in  the  Philippines.  There  were 
eleven  deaths  from  December  27  to  January  25,  bi;t  the 
disease  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter. On  January  26  three  cases  of  leprosy  were  discov- 
ered. The  Chinese  have  greatly  aided  the  authorities  in 
making  inspections.  Inspectors  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment make  regular  rounds  of  the  Chinese  quarters  in 
Manila,  each  inspector  being  accompanied  by  one  of 
these  Chinese.    The  health  of  the  soldiers  is  improving. 

Will  Canals  Lower  the  Lake  Level  ? 

A  resolution  of  great  interest  to  towns  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. It  was  introduced  in  the  senate  on  January  22  by 
Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  and  its  aim  is  to  secure  for 
Congress  and  the  country  needed  information  as  to  the 
effect  on  water  levels  of  the  lakes  of  the  various  canal 
schemes  that  have  been  projected  for  the  diversion  of 
waters  from  these  bodies. 

The  Chicago  drainage  canal  takes  600,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute  from  Lake  Michigan — its  effect  on  the  depth 
of  the  lake  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Another  scheme  is  to  build 
a  canal  from  Cleveland  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  so  form  a 
new  route  down  the  Mississippi  valley.  A  canal  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  to  fur- 
nish another  route  from  the  upper  lake  country  to  the 
gulf  by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Welland  canal  al- 
ready exists.  A  scheme  is  afoot  for  a  canal  from  Geor- 
gian bay  to  the  Ottawa  river,  to  effect  a  saving  of  400 
miles  of  navigation  thru  Lake  Huron  and  the  regular 
channels.  There  is  a  scheme  to  take  water  from  Lake 
Erie  around  the  falls  of  Niagara,  thru  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  down  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
Hudson  river.  Still  another  plan  is  to  reach  the  Hudson 
by  building  a  canal  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  and  Oneida 
lake  and  running  thence  to  the  Erie  canal,  striking  that 
near  Rome. 


When  it  is  considered  that  the  lowering  of  the  lake 
level  a  few  inches  would  considerably  decrease  the  ton- 
nage of  lake  vessels,  the  reason  for  the  alarm  of  those  in- 
terested in  lake  navigation  is  apparent. 

New  York  Underground  Railway. 

The  signatures  of  John  B.  McDonald,  the  contractor, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  rapid  transit  com- 
mission were  affixed  to  the  contract  for  the  building  of 
the  New  York  underground  railroad  on  February  24 
The  road  will  cost  $36,000,000.  It  was  the  largest  sm- 
gle  contract  ever  entered  into  by  an  American  city,  and 
probably  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

August  Belmont  furnished  $1,020,000  in  railroad  and 
ci^  bonds  as  security  for  the  operation  of  the  road  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  contract ;  this  took  the  place  of  the 
fifty  year  continuing  bond.  In  addition  a  bond  of  $4,000,- 
000  was  filed  by  the  Construction  Company  and  another 
one  of  $1,000,()()0  by  other  corporations  interested  in  the 
work.  It  is  stated  that  the  road  may  be  operated  by  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company. 

The  contractor  is  making  preparations  for  beginning 
the  work.  It  is  now  stated  that  a  tunnel  will  be  con- 
structed under  the  East  river,  and  that  a  branch  of  the 
road  will  be  built  to  South  Brooklyn. 

French  Triumph  In  Africa. 

The  Flamant  mission  has  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  In  Salah,  after  a  pitched  battle  with  the  anti-Prench 
party.  This  is  likely  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
the  spirit  of  the  natives  in  the  whole  region  stretching 
from  the  border  of  Algiers  to  Lake  Tchad — ^a  territory 
that  has  been  recognized  by  Great  Britain  as  under 
French  influence.  Thus  was  accomplished  by  a  mane 
scientist  with  a  force  of.  friendly  natives,  a  work  that 
France  was  afraid  to  entrust  to  a  military  expedition  for 
fear  of  arousing  opposition  from  Morocco. 

Death  of  a  Noted  Englishman. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Cowen,  the  coal  mine  owner, 
member  of  Parliament,  and  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle 
Chronide,  has  removed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fig- 
ures in  English  life  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
men  in  Europe.  His  life  was  full  of  contrasts.  He  was 
a  millionaire,  yet  dressed  in  slouchy  clothes ;  a  brilliant 
pariiamentary  orator,  he  spoke  with  a  Northumberland 
burr ;  a  supporter  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  schemes  of  im- 
perial expansion,  he  was  a  friend  of  every  conspirator 
against  government  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Madrid. 

He  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  sentence  penned  by  him  shortly  before  his  death, 
declaring  that  Great  Britain  was  fighting  to  "prevent 
men  of  English  blood  from  being  treated  as  Helots," 
was  widely  quoted  in  argument.  In  Northumberland 
they  say  that  Mr.  Cowen  had  gypsy  blood,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  queer  traits  of  his  character. 

Chinese  Smugglers  Busy. 

Quebec  and  Montreal  have  recently  been  visited  by 
United  States  secret  service  officials,  whose  business  was 
to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  smuggling  the  Chinese 
over  the  border  into  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of 
Chinese  get  illegally  from  Canada  into  the  United' States 
every  year,  a  large  part  of  them  along  the  New  York  and 
Vermont  borders.  Lawyers  living  along  the  border  and 
Chinese  interpreters  aid  in  the  business.  They  deceive 
the  officials  by  bogus  papers  and  photographs.  It  is  hard 
to  teU  a  Chinaman  from  a  photograph  as,  to  an  American, 
they  all  look  pretty  much  alike. 

Chaos  Still  Reigns  in  Kentucky. 

The  disputed  election  in  Kentucky  has  brought  about 
a  condition  of  chaos  in  state  affairs.  There  are  two  sets 
of  state  officers,  each  officer  having  his  own  force  of 
deputies  and  clerks,  but  there  is  scarcely  anything  for 
them  to  do.  The  banks  have  determined  to  hold  on  to 
what  money  they  have  belonging  to  the  state  until  the 
courts  have  decided  which  treasurer  has  power  to  draw 
it  out. 
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Zbc  educational  Outloofe. 

Agricultural. Kinderganens  Needed. 

Washington,  D.  C— Mrj,.  A.  M.  Wilcox,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  theestabli.shmentof  kindergartens  in  Puerto  Rico, 
has  received  the  lollowing  siaiement  from  Governoi-General 
Davis : 

There  is  urgent  need  of  instruction  in  all  industrial  lines  in  this 
island.  Scientific  methods  are  not  employed  by  the  peasantry 
in  cultivatins:  the  small  plots  of  ground  at  their  disposal.  Their 
diet,  therefore,  is  limited  to  sta.jle  articles  of  food  -rice,  beans 
and  bananas— and  they  suffer  physically  from  insufficient  nu- 
trition. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
the  schools  is  lack  of  competent  teachers.  The  experience  of 
the  British  in  Jamaica  and  some  of  their  African  colonies  has 
been  that  instruction  in  agriculture,  as  given  in  the  common 
schools,  occasions  a  waste  of  time  whenever  it  is  given  under 
teachers  not  especially  prepared  for  this  work.  A  special  inspec- 
tor of  agric4)iltuial  insiruction  is  desirable  to  visit  the  schools 
with  subordinate  teachers  who  could  give  actual  instruction  to 
the  rural  pupils  in  order  to  accomplish  much  immediately.  As 
it  would  be  necessary  that  those  teachers  should  speak  Spanish, 
and  there  pre  probably  no  people  qualified  to  undertake  the 
work  in  the  Spanish-speakirjr  countries,  it  is  evidently  impossible 
to  incr«^duce  this  form  nf  education  except  in  a  very  smell  way. 


Prin.  George  A.  McFarla.nd, 
State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 

High  School  Extension. 

LvNN,  Mass, — A  unique  course  of  study  lor  a  high  school 
is  that  devised  here  for  the  benefit  of  recent  graduates  who 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  It  is  a 
broad  course  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  conducted  by  Mr.  F. 
M-  Greenlaw,  instructor  in  physics,  and  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  practical  training  which  the  boys  are  gelting  in  the 
shops.  The  class  meets  in  the  evening  and  pays  for  the  ex- 
penses of  lighting,  heating,  etc.  About  twenty  former  stu- 
dents of  the  school  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Primary  Grade  Text-Books. 

Mr.  Christian  Meier,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on 
text-books,  for  Chicago,  has  prepared  a  list  of  questions  to  be 
answered  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary  grades.  The  ques- 
tions relate  to  the  dispensing  of  text  books;  the  matter  of  mu- 
nicipal publishing  is  still  to  be  considered.  The  list  of  ques- 
tions is  as  follows : 

Can  the  numbe**  of  books  in  your  grade  be  reduced  without 
injurious  effects? 

If  so,  how  ? 

Should  the  text-books  used  in  your  grade  be  increased  ? 

Can  you  suggest  any  different  compilation  of  text-books  in 
your  grade  with  a  view  of  improving  them  and  reducing  the 
number  of  books  ? 

Can  more  branches  of  learning  be  put  into  text-books  than  is 
now  done  ? 

In  your  judgment  should  the  mode  of  teaching  by  books  be 
further  developed,  or  should  more  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  ? 

Do  children  acquire  knowledge  better  and  quicker  thru  a  large 
number  of  books  or  by  a  thoro  mastery  of  what  they  get  from 
fewer  books  ? 


Have  ^ou  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  text-books  could 
be  compiled  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  board  of 
education  ? 

Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  any  of  the  text-books  in 
your  grade  ? 

To  Preserve  Daily  Records. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Librarian  Lane,  of  Harvard  university, 
is  preparing  tor  a  collection  of  individual  leports  which  shall 
faithfuUy  mirror  the  life  of  the  university  lor  the  benefit  of 
luture  generations.  Kach  officer  of  the  university  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students  will  be  asked  to  keep  a  journal  during 
the  month  of  March,  recording  as  fully  as  possible  their 
thoughts  and  doings.  When  finished  thei>e  reports  will  be  put 
under  lock  and  key,  not  to  be  opened  to  anybody  until  1925 
and  not  to  be  open  to  the  general  readers  until  i960. 

A  New  Educational  Association. 

Representatives  of  the  leading  American  universities  met  at 
the  Fine  Arts  building,  Chicago,  on  Feb.  28,  and  effected  a 
permanent  organization  to  be  called  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters 
that  relMe  to  the  common  interest,  especially  along  the  line  of 
graduate  study.  The  following  executive  committee  was  elec- 
ted: Pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard;  Vice  Pres.,  Benja 
min  Ide  Wheeler.  University  of  California;  Secy,  William 
Kainey  Harper,  University  of  Chicago;  Pres.  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  Pres.  Scth  Low,  of 
Columbia. 

Boston  Public  Schools  Bill. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  on  education  has  prepared  for 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  essentially  the  ^saroe  as  that 
which  was  defeated  in  the  state  senate  last  year.  Its  passage 
this  year  appears  to  be  practically  certain. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression  that  an  appointed  board 
will  be  insisted  upon,  the  committee  favor  a  small  elected 
board.  In  matters  of  administration  strong  and  definite  re- 
sponsibility IS  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department 
heads,  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  committee  log-rolling. 
The  power  of  purchasing  school  sites  and  of  building  and 
repairing  school-houses  will  be  taken  away  from  the  board  and 
lodged  with  a  special  committee  named  by  the  mayor  and 
appointed  by  the  Doard. 

Education  of  Women. 

Supt.  Edward  Brooks  spoke  on  Feb.  16,  to  the  Hobby  club, 
of  the  Philadelphia  normal  school  upon  the  subject  of  "The 
Education  of  Women.'  He  said  that  hobbies  are  the  horses 
of  educational  progress  and  that  female  education  was  at  one 
time  a  hobby.  Qreece  placed  the  bar  of  dishonor  upon  women  ; 
in  the  Orient  her  position  has  always  been  that  of  a  menial. 
Only  in  Europe  and  America  has  the  education  of  women  come 
to  be  considered  worth  while. 

Woman  has  proved  her  fitness  for  education.  In  the  class- 
room she  is  equal  to  the  young  man.  One  ^f  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  cenlury  is  that  it  has  provided 
for  her  education,  and  the  twentieth  century  will  complete  the 
work  which  this  century  has  so  well  begun. 

Indian  School  Closes  Doors. 

The  Lincoln  institution,  the  well-known  Indian  school  of 
Philadelphia,  has  decided  to  close  its  doors  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  The  reasons  are  twofold :  educational  dissen- 
sion in  the  faculty,  and  the  failure  of  the  government  to  provide 
funds  tor  the  education  of  its  wards.  Heretofore  the  Indian 
boys  have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $167  per  year  :  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  adopted  the  policy  of  educating  Indians  in 
its  own  schools.  The  management  of  the  Lincoln  institution 
has  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  hostile  criticisms.  Com- 
plaints of  cruelty  have  been  entered  by  the  Penns\lvania  board 
of  charities  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  The  latter,  of 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  editor  of  TAt  City  and  the  StaU^  is 
secretary  and  acting  manager,  has  been  most  vigorous  in  de- 
nouncing the  brutality  of  the  institution.  The  present  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Charles  Ebner,  has  been  in  charge  only  a  lew 
months  during  which  he  claims  to  have  tried  vainly  to  correct 
existing  abuses. 

The  pupils  of  the  institute,  have  been  giving  an  exhibition  in 
the  Witherspoon  building,  designed  to  show  the  results  of  in- 
tellectual and  industrial  training  of  Indians  and  incidentally 
to  bring  confusion  upon  the  critics  of  the  institution.  A  great 
deal  of  very  interesting  work  was  shown. 

President  Huey  Reports. 

Pres.  Samuel  B.  Huey,  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  in  • 
his  annual  report  issued  on  Feb.  13,  says  that  in  1899  there 
was  a  steady,  healthy  increase  in  the  attendance,  a  marked 
advance  in  the  quality  of  the  night  schools,  a  successful 
demonstration  of  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  commercial  in- 
struction, an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  examinations  and 
promotions,  a  revision  of  studies  which  resulted  in  a  more 
rational  and  scientific  curriculum,  adoption  of  the  best  of 
modern  text-books,  larger  graduating  classes  from  the  high 
schools,  a  keener  competition  for  the  scholarships  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  board,  an  increased  interest  in  music  and  draw- 
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ing,  a  reasonably  successful  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education. act,  a  great  advance  m  the  character  of  new  build- 
ings, careful  study  of  the  problem  of  protecting  the  health  of 
children,  the  successful  exploitation  of  summer  schools,  and 
a  business-like  attention  to  the  purchasing  and  distribution  of 
supplies. 

Mr.  Powell's  Schools  Defended. 

Washington,  D.  C— Supt.  W.  B.  Powell  has  submitted  his 
annual  report  to  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  number  of  pupils  under  his  supervision  is  45,560,  of 
whom  30,244  are  white.  The  day  schools  cost  during  tiie  year 
$1,148,549,  and  the  night  schools  16,973.  Mr.  Powell  submits 
an  elaborate  defense  of  his  system  01  education,  which  has 
long  been  subject  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  several  associa- 
tions of  business  men. 

Mr«  Powell  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  defense  of  his  school 
system.  A  hearing  has  been  held  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tet  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  which  a  number  of  promin- 
ent citizens  appeared  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  Washington 
schools.  Mr.  H.  F.  Blount,  for  instance,  whose  interest  in 
education  has  for  years  been  very  keen,  quoted  from  the  utter- 
ances of  prominent  members  of  the  N.  £.  A.,  proof  positive 
that  the  schools  of  Washington  are  held  in  high  esteem  thruout 
the  country.  Again,  Miss-  Ida  Dixon,  of  Baltimore,  gave  the 
results  which  attended  the  introduction  of  the  Washington 
methods  into  Baltimore.  She  said  that  a  committee  of  which 
Pres.  Gilman  was  a  member  had  examined  all  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  country  and  had  decided  that  the  Wash- 
ington system  stood  first. 

Books  That  Children  Like. 

The  London  Dai/v  News  has  been  holding  a  plebiscite  on 
the  hundred  books  that  children  like  best.  ,  There  took  part 
in  the  voting  987  competitors.  The  hundred  books  named 
oftenest  became  the  Daily  News  '*  Best,"  and  the  competitor 
who  formed  the  largest  number  of  his  selections  in  this  dem- 
ocratically-elected **Hi!kndred  Best"  received  a  prize  often 
pounds.    ($50.)    The  first  twenty  books  were  as  follows : 

*^  Robinson  Crusoe,"  921;  **  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,"  877; 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  867  ;  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  831  ; 
**  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  824;  -^Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  807  ;  "  Little 
Women,"  757  ;  "  Arabian  Nights,"  730  ;  ♦'  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
737  ;  "  Alice  Through  the  Looking-Giass,"  723  ;  "  Waterbabies," 
712  ;  "  Lamb's  Talcs  from  Shakespeare,"  706  ;  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  705  ;  "  Treasure  Island,"  705  ;  *'  iiwlss  Family  Robinson," 
6qi  ;  "  Ivanhoe."  670  ;  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  650  ;  "  Westward 
Ho  I "  632  ;  "  Jungle  Book,"  575  ;  "  Wide  Wide  World;'  520. 

Savings  in  a  Decade. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.— The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Norris- 
town  school  savings  bank  gives  statistics  for  the  first  decade 
of  the  institution's  existence.  It  seems  that  in  len  years  the 
children  of  Norristown  have  deposited  $75,382.67,  of  which 
there  remained  on  deposit,  Dec.  31, 1899,  $19,995.25.  The  total 
amount  deposited  in  1899  was  19,^92  82.  The  interest  ot  the 
pupils  shows  no  signs  of  abatement,  and  the  directors  look  for- 
ward to  even  greater  success  during  the  next  ten  years.  It  is 
believed  that  the  habit  ot  saving,  thus  early  formed,  can  not  be 
other  than  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  the  future. 

New  Jersey  School  Board  Association. 

Trenton,  N.J. — The  commission  to  modify  and  revise  the 
.<(chool  laws  o£  New  Jersey,  consisting  of  Senators  Stokes,  St. 
John  and  Betts,  made  its  report  to  the  legislature  on  Feb.  19, 
in  the  form  of  Senate  Bill  No.  90. 

The  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  School  Board  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  H.  Brewster  Willis,  then  called  together  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  state  board,  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  county  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  ofilicers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  proposed  bill. 

This  joint  committee  met  at  the  state- house  on  Feb.  20,  and 
after  a  day  of  examination  and  discussion  made  a  report  to 
the  senate  committee.  The  report  was  generally  favorable  to 
the  bill  but  disapproved  the  doing  away  with  the  census  and 
the  distribution  ot  money  according  to  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  and  the  total  days  of  attendance  in  the  various 
counties.  This  provision  was  believed  to  be  too  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  cities  and  against  those  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  sections  giving  increased  power  to  the  department  of 
state  were  also  criticised  adversely. 

Eastern  Art  Teachers. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  been  fixed  for  May  24,  25  and  26,  at  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  school,  Boston. 

The  association  has  recently  brought  out  its  report  of  the  first 
meeting  held  last  spring  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  and  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  "  St.  Denis,*' 
corner  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  New  York,  on  Saturday 
evening,  Maroh  10.  An  address  will  be  given  by  Prof.  C.  w. 
Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  on  "  The  Teacher's  Tenure  of  Office.'* 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Male  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  held  last  Friday, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  Pres., 
George  H.  Chatfield,  P.  S.  No.  69;  vice-pres.,  Emil  L.  New- 
man, P.  S.  No,  7;  cor.-sec'y»  Robert  P.  Green,  P.  S.  No.iJ7; 
secV,  W.  DeL.  Robbins,  P.  S.  No.  93;  treas.,  S.  C.  Wheat, 
P.  S.  No.  55 ;  directors  for  three  years,  C.  DeF.  Hoxie,  A.  D. 
DuBois,  F.  T.  Reilly.  Forty-five  ballots  were  cast  for  president, 
of  which  Nlr.  Cbatfield  received  twenty-hve,  Mr.  Wheat  four- 
teen, and  Mr.  New^ian,  six. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  director  of  the  art  departmeat 
of  Teachers  college,  New  York,  addressed  the  metD0(l  class 
and  a  large  number  of  visitors  at  The  Prang  Normal  Art  Class 
studio,  on  Saturday  last.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  on  figure 
drawing  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  public  schools  by 
examples  of  children's  work,  and  gave  many  interesting^  and 
practically  helpful  suggestions  which  were  highly  appreciated 
by  his  listeners. 

Schoolmasters'  AsMclation. 

The  association  will  hold  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
Saturday,  March  10.  Prof,  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Sciences,  will  read  a  paper  on  '*  Values  and 
Deficiencies  in  Education."  Dr.  James  £.  Russell,  of  Teach- 
ers college  will  open  Ihe  discussion. 

New  Schoola  for  Uptown  Districts. 

The  rapid  growth  of  New  York  city  above  the  Harlem  river 
is  causing  the  board  of  education  no  little  anxiety.  It  is  feared 
that  by  next  fall  the  number  of  children  m  the  Bronx  district 
will  beifar  in  excess  of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools.  In 
order  to  get  buildings  ready  Superintendent  of  Buildings  Sny- 
der will  shortly  begin  nifi'hfr  work  with  his  force  of  draughts- 
men. It  is  generally  understood  that  a  long  series  of  uptown 
school  buildings  will  be  rushed  to  completion  before  Sept.  i. 

Plan  of  the  Exhibit  at  Paris. 

The  exhibition  of  work  just  sent  to  Paris  from  the  schools 
of  Manhattan  promises  to  be  pedagogically  interesting.  Asst. 
Supt.  A.  T.  Schauffler,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work,  has 
insisted  that  it  be  gathered  for  scientific  purposes  and  not  for 
mere  show.  All  the  ^peclmens  of  student  work  represent  tiie 
capacity  of  normal  children,  not  of  the  exceptionally  gifted. 
The  exhibit  is  designed  to  show  what  a  child  will  do  m  the 
kindergarten,  in  all  the  subsequent  grades,  and  finally  where 
he  will  stand  when  he  reaches  the  high  school. 

The  most  unique  thing  in  the  exhibit  will  be  the  project©- 
scope  pictures  of  school-room  life.  By  means  of  hundreds  of 
single  photographs  Dr.  Schauffler  has  had  projectoscope  pic- 
tures made  which  will  show,  when  thrown  upon  a  screen  in 
,  Paris,  the  pupils  in  aptual  motion,  drilling,  leaving  the  building 
in  Quick  dismissal  as  lor  a  fire,  saluting  the  flag,  and  other  acts 
of  the  child's  school  life. 

Art  Exhibition  at  PraU. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  the  well-known  artist,  has  loaned  to 
Pratt  institute  his  collection  of  Japanese  prints  and  books. 
They  will  be  on  exhibition  from  March  5  to  31.  A  nimibcr  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists  of  Japan  are  represented.  This 
is  a  rare  opportunity  for  art  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Race  Prejudice  Charged. 

The  frequently  repealed  story  of  race  prejudice  has  been 
revived  in  the  case  of  William  L.  Bulkley,  a  colored  teacher  in 
Public  School  No.  114.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  temporarily  ap- 
pointed last  November  and  was  found  to  be  so  efficient  that 
his  principal  unqualifiedly  recommended  him  for  a  permanent 

Position.    The  committee,  however,  before  whom  his  case  was 
rought,  decided  not  to  appoint  him.    The  decision  will  be 
contested. 

Lenten  Lectures. 

The  season  of  Lenten  lectures  is  now  on.  A  very  delightful 
course  in  the  ** Italian  Cities"  is  this  year  given  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Goodyear  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  theater,  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  street.  These  lectures  occur  on  Wednesday  mornings 
at  1 1  o'clock  during  Lent. 

Father  McSweeny't  Crusade. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  McSweeny  believes  that  the  burden  of 
maintaining  parochial  schools  is  too  g^eat  for  Roman  Catholics 
to  bear.  He  wishes  to  have  some  sort  of  religious  instruction 
introduced  into  the  public  schools.  He  thinks  that  a  system 
could  be  devised  which  would  be  satisfactory,  to  Roman 
Catholics  and    not    unacceptable  to  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
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Just  what  things  can  be  included  in  such  a  system  of  religious 
teaching  be  does  not  clearly  indicate. 

Coancil  of  the  Highlands. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.— The  February  meclinff  of  the  School- 
masters' Council  of  the  Highlands  was  held  at  the  Palatine 
hotel,  New  burg,  on  Friday  evening,Feb.  23  and  Saturday,  Feb. 
3.  Prin.  G,  H.  BaskerviUe.  of  Goshen,  presided  at  the  ban- 
quet, which  occurred  at  eight  o'clock,  and  acted  as  toast-mas- 
ter. After  the  speakers  had  responded  to  the  toasts  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Eastman,  library  inspector,  addressed  the  council  on 
*•  Library  Economics  in  the  High  School"  and  conducted  a 
round  table.  He  gave  just  the  information  that  the  principals 
wanted. 

Oa  Saturday  morning  Prin.  C.  R.  Stiles,  of  North  Tarry- 
town,  read  a  paper  on  **  Grade  Libraries."  The  paper  was 
based  on  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  concemmg  libraries  and 
their  uses  below  the  high  school.  The  i:ound  table  that  followed 
Mr.  Eastman's  address  and  the  •  dicussion  of  Prin.  Stiles' 
paper,  contributed  very  tnuch  to  the  interest  of  t  e  meeting. 

The  organization  has  among  its  members  the  principals  of 
many  of  the  leading:  schools  in  the  soatheastern  part  of  the 
atate  and  its  meetings  are  full  of  interest  and  profit.  The 
next  meetinp^  will  be  held  May  11-12.  The  home  of  the  council 
is  the  Palatme  hotel  which  aifords  the  finest  accommodations 
in  every  way. 

Good  Conditlont  for  Progress. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.— The  annual  report  of  the  White 
Plains  board  of  education  shows  that  the  schools  are  growing 
with  the  town.  The  high  school  in  especial  has  a  largely  in- 
creased attendance.  SuperintendenI  Shear's  own  report  is 
ver^  interesting  reading.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  ot  incul- 
catmg  in  boys  and  girls  the  habit  of  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  he  says : 

*'  Many  business  men  fail  because  they  do  not  attend  regularly 
to  business  or  because  they  are  slow  in  meeting  their  obligations  ; 
professional  men  are  unable  to  establish  lucrative  practices  be- 
cause they  do  not  give  proper  attention  to  the  business  which 
comes  to  them  ;  the  wealthy  are  changing  places  with  the  poor 
and  employers  are  being  superseded  by  employees  because 
promptness  and  regularity  are  attributes  for  which  neither 
talent  nor  opportumly  nor  intermittent  application  can  be  sub- 
stituted." 

Another  Unificatioii  Plan  for  New  York.  x 

A  new  proposal,  made  at  a  recent  hearing  in  the  Educational 
Unification  bill,  has  found  considerable  favor  amon^  those  who 
are  committed  neither  to  the  Regents'  nor  to  Public  Instruction 
Departments'  views. 

It  calls  for  a  single-headed  department,  to  be  known  as  the 
state  department  of  education,  and  to  include  the  two  existent 
departments.  All  administrative  powers  are  to  be  exercised 
by  a  commissioner  of  education,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years,  with  a  salary  of  ^10,000  and  additional  |2,ooo 
for  expenses.    He  may  be  removed  for  malfeasance. 

The  commissioner  should  establish  administrative  depart- 
ments, not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  with  their  proper  heads, 
whose  salary  he  shall  fix  in  accordance  with  his  appropriation. 

The  university  is  continued  upon  essentially  the  same  foot- 
ing as  at  present,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  a  new  Board  of 
Regents  composed  of  eight  elected  regents  together  with  the 
governor  of  the  state.  The  elected  regents  now  in  oflSce  are 
continued.  A  refent  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  commis- 
sioner of  education. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

A  little  fellow  has  written  to  the  London  school  board  com- 
plaining about  a  prize  he  received  at  school.  He  describes  it 
as  **  Rigid  Kipling's  Jumble  Book."  It  is  a  dream  about  snakes, 
and  father  tays  it  is  only  suitable  for  a  man  who  drinks." 

Newton,  Mass.— Supt.  Fifield  is  advocating  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  test  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  annual  report  of  Miss  Estelle 
Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  shows  that  she  has 
traveled  23,378  miles  during  the  past  year,  1384  being  by 
wagon  and  stage  coach.  Miss  Reel  reiterates  her  conviction 
that  the  problems  of  Indian  education  will  be  best  solved  thru 
the  introduction  of  the  fullest  and  most  practical  industrial 
training.  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C— Another  bill  for  a  national  university 
has  been  introduced  into  the  senate,  this  time  b3r  Senator  De- 
pew.  1 1  confines  the  work  of  the  projected  institution  to 
purely  graduate  courses,  with  special  attention  to  matters  of 
government.  It  has  the  essential  defect  of  all  previous  bills— 
it  carries  no  appropriation. 

Batimore,  Md.— Mr.  James  J.  McNamara,  of  this  city,  has 
started  the  organization  of  a  school  which  will  be  known  as 
the  University  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  will  undertake 
te  g^ve  strong  courses  in  university  subjects  for  the  benefit  of 
workingmen.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  economic  and 
social  subjects. 

Washington,  D.  C— Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  professor  of 
b«tany  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  lectured  on  March  2 
before  the  National  Geographic  society  npon  "The  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Plants." 

Cambridge,  Mass. — A  g^eat  memorial  service  has  been 
held  ip  honor  of  the  late  Benjamin  W.  Roberts,  whose  services 
to  education  have  been  referred  to  in  The  School  Journal. 

Emi'okia,  Kan.— Dr.  L.  C.  Wooster,  of  the  department  of 
natural  science  at  the  state  normal  school^  has  brought  out  an 
interesting  pamphlet  upon  "  The  Educational  Values  of  the 
Natural  Sciences.'* 

Sioux  City,  Ia.— Supt.  H.  E.  Kratz  has  had  printed,  in 
pamphlet  form,  his  address  at  the  last  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  upon 
**  How  May  Fatigue  in  the  School-Room  be  reduced  to  a  Min- 
imum?" 

Mr.  Edward  Bush,  principal  of  g^mmar  school  No.  18, 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  celebrated  in  a  very  attractive 
"  Greeting  Song,'^the  words  by  Mrs.  Tillie  J.  Heaslip,  the 
music  by  £.  C.  Phelps.  This  is  an  honor  that  does  not  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  teacher. 

Lake  Forest  university  has  received  two  donations  which  ag- 
gregate $45,000.  The  first,  of  125,000,  was  made  by  Mr.  D.  K. 
Pearson  upon  condition  that  on  or  before  Jan.  i,  1901,  the  sum 
of  1(100,000  shall  have  been  subscribed  for  the  endowment  fund. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Durand,  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  univers- 
ity, immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  Pearson  bequest,  sub- 
scribed $20,000  as  a  start  toward  the  required  $100,000. 

Emanuel  R.  Boyer,  who  recently  severed  his  connection  with 
the  board  of  education  as  principal  of  the  South  Division  high 
school,  to  accept  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  institute, 
died  suddenly  on  Feb.  24  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Boyer  was  a  man 
of  wide  experience  in  school  matters.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Bloomineton  State  normal  school  and  of  Harvard  college. 
He  had  taught  in  almost  every  kind  of  a  school  from  an  eld- 
fashioned  district  school  to  a  special  research  biological  labor- 
atory. His  contributions  to  the  methods  of  science  teaching 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  Last  year  he  held  the  position 
of  assistant  to  Superintendent  Andrews.  His  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  new  institution,  of  the  buildinjg  and  equip- 
ment of  which  he  was  to  have  entire  charge. 


State  Supt,  John  J.  Mc  Mahan,  South  Carolina. 


Educational  Meetings  to  Come. 

March  29-31  — Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Loganspbrt.    SecV,  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind. 

March  29-31. — Central  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
Hastings,  secy  Ed.  M.  Hussang,  Franklin,  Neb. 

Aprili.-— North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  18-19. — International  Kindergarten  Union,  ajtBrookl)rn. 

April  27-28. — New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  fi.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

May  9-11.— Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Grand  Rapids.    Sec'y,  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

June  25-27 — Convocation,  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 

July  3-6.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Williamsport. 

July  7-13. — National  Eacational  Association,  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.    Sec*y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Wnn. 
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Books  and  Literary  J^ews* 

It  is  not  of  ten  in  the  history  of  letters  that  essays  obtain 
the  reputation  and  the  hold  on  the  public  affection  that  Macan- 
lay's  essays  have.  Two  of  these,  Milton  and  Addison,  are 
contaieed  in  a  volume  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books, 
edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  George  B.  Alton, 
M.  A.,  inspector  of  high  schools,  state  of  Minnesota.  This 
edition  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in 
secondary  schools.  The  editor  has  very  wisely  refrained 
from  overloading  the  text  with  notes ;  the  student  is  left  to 
look  up  his  information  for  himself.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Price,  40  cents.) 

Most  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  Cassell's 
National  Library  (issued  weekly)  consisting  of  small,  well 
printed  volumes  containing  selections  from  the  best  authors. 
These  are  excellently  printed.  The  introductions  are  by  Prof. 
John  Morley.  Among  late  volumes  are  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding,  Areopagitica,  etc.,  and  Macaulay's 
essay  on  Francis  Bacon,  (Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Mew 
York.    Subscription  price,  $5.00  per  year  ;  10  cents  a  volume.) 

A  series  of  twelve  sketches  on  Twelve  English  Poets  that 
were  prepared  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy  and  originally  pub- 
lished ip  the  Outlook,  are  now  issued  in  a  volume  of  513  pages. 
These  poets  are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Tenny- 
son. While  some  will  contend  that  there  are  poets  not  in  this 
list  of  more  importance  than  some  that  are  named,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  these  are  representative  of  the  poetic  tendencies 
of  their  time.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show  to  young 
readers  what  has  been  the  direct  line  of  descent  of  English 
poetry,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  neat  introduction  to  these 
great  authors.  The  selections  also  give  them  an  introduction 
to  some  of  the  best  works  of  these  poets.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

The  first  and  second  books  of  the  Graded  Literaiure  Series, 
which  have  been  under  preparation  for  several  years,  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.  D.,  dean  of 
the  faculties  of  arts,  literature,  and  science.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender,  supervisor  of  primary  grades  in 
the  public  schools,  of  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  are  now  ready.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  books  many  distinguished  educators  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  co-operated  with  their  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  very  practical  assistance. 

In  the  Second  Reader  more  selections  of  a  purely  literary 
character  are  given  than  in  the  first  book.  Some  are  quite  long, 
but  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  their  length  is  re- 
moved by  their  careful  division  into  sections.  The  frequent 
language  and  phonic  exercises  are  varied  and  suggestive,  and 
are  devised  so  that  the  teacher  can  expand  or  contract  them  at 
will.  As  to  paper,  printing,  binding,  and  illustrations,  the  book 
is  well-nigh  perfect.  There  are  several  beautifully  colored  pic- 
tures. (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company,  New  York.  Price,  40 
cents.) 

Milton^s  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lyeidas,  edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Tuley  Francis  Huntington, 
A.  M.,  instructor  in  English  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  univer- 
sity. This  edition  of  the  best  of  Milton's  shorter  poems  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  schools  ;  the  text  followed  is  taken  from 
Masson's  library  edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works.  The  notes 
are  ample  for  all  the  needs  of  the  student.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests,  a  collection  of  over  one 
hundred  pieces  which  have  taken  prizes  in  prize  speaking  con- 
tests, compiled  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Craig  and  Binney  Gunni- 
son. The  compilers  have  spent  nearly  three  years  in  collecting 
the  pieces  contained  in  this  volume,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
has  taken  a  prize.  Several  pieces  have  been  especially  adapted 
for  this  book.  This  choice  collection  of  prose  and  verse  by  the 
best  writers,  both  living  and  dead,  will  be  especially  welcome 
in  schools  and  societies  where  attention  is  given  to  declamation. 
(Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.) 

Plard  Structures,  by  John  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  botany,  university  of  Chicago.  Altho  designed  to 
be  a  second  book  of  botany.  Plant  Structures  is  so  written  that 
it  can  be  used  with  students  who  begin  with  the  study  of  mor- 
phology. Starting  with  the  lowest  thallophytes,  the  Algae, 
Prof.  Coulter  points  out  the  two  methods  of  reproduction,  by 
cell  division,  and  by  forming  spores.  He  then  traces  the  way 
in  which  communities  of  cells  are  developed  into  tissues  by  join- 
ing one  to  another,  a  plan  which  culminates  in  individual 


plants  thru  the  plant  body.  He  then  shows  the  various  parte 
which  make  a  plant  of  the  higher  orders,  together  with  their 
functions,  as  in  the  leaves,  bark,  stalk,  and  flowers.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  process  of  fertilization  is  particularly  full  and 
clear,  and  every  part  of  the  book  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  typ- 
ical plants.  The  life  relations  determine  the  flora  of  a  region. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.    Price  $1.20.) 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  year  is  Child4ife  in 
Colonial  Days  by  Mrs.  Alic«  Morse  Earle.  It  is  charmingly 
written  and  charmingly  illustrate<).  By  means  of  the  pictures 
alone  we  can  go  with  the  quaint  little  colonial  girls  and  boys 
from  babyhood  to  school  days.  We  can  see  how  they  dressed, 
what  they  played  with,  the  "horn  book*'  from  which  they 
learned  to  read,  followed  by  the  famous  "New  England  Primer^ 
from  which  they  learned  such  interesting  and  instructive  bits 
of  knowledge  as  "In  Adam's  fall,  we  sinned  all." 

In  the  public  schools  of  colonial  days  the  picture  is  rather 
a  somber  one.  The  Dames'  schools  for  girls  were  rather  better; 
many  boys  studied  with  "the  minister."  The  rules  of  etiquette 
were  rigidly  enforced  and  strict  obedience  from  children  was 
everywhere  insisted  upon.  All  in  all  the  book  is  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  it  is,  ai^  it  deserves  to  be,  a  success.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Lippiwcott's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  embracing  the  science  and 
practical  applications  of  numbers,  by  J.  Morgan  Rawlins,  A.  M. 
This  book  takes  the  child  with  the  knowledge  of  number  he  pos- 
sesses when  he  enters  school  and  leads  him  forward  step  by  step 
to  a  mastery  of  the  science.  It  is  a  systematic  and  gently  graded 
scheme  by  which  daily  progress  may  be  made  in  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Teacher  and  pupil  will  acquire  fresh  interest  as 
the  lessons  progress.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Love  and  Law  is  the  title  of  an  essay  based  on  some  talks  to 
teachers  and  parents,  by  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Ph  J).,  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  University  of  California.  It  is  a  handsome 
booklet  with  a  pretty  paper  cover  bearing  a  neat  design.  An- 
other book  printed  in  the  same  style  but  having  the  additional 
attraction  of  flne  half-tone  illustrations  is  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan's essay  on  California  and  the  Calyfomians,  (The  Whittaker 
&  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco. 

College  Requirements  in  English  is  a  small  book  arranged  by 
Arthur  Wentwbrth  Eaton,  instructor  in  English  literature  in 
the  Cutler  school.  New  York.  It  is  the  third  series  of  June  ex- 
amination papers  of  -he  largest  colleges,  this  number  includ- 
ing those  of  Harvard,  Yale,  the  Sheffield  Scientiflc  school, 
Princeton  and  Columbia  from  1895  to  1899  inclusive.  The 
book  also  contains  a  list  of  the  works  prescribed  from  1894- 
1905.  This  arrangement  will  be  found  most  helpful  to  teach-' 
ers  of  preparatory  English.    (Ginn  &  Company,|Bo8ton). 

The  philosphy  of  life,  a  subject  we  should  ail  study,  is  finely 
presented  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine  in  Character- Building  Thought 
Power.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  find  in  this  little  book  much 
that  will  stimulate  to  noble  endeavor.  Every  one  will  be  es- 
pecially charmed  with  the  clear  and  simple  style.  (T  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company.) 


Teachers'  Agency  Changes. 

The  work  of  the  Sch^rmerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  of  3  East 
14th  Street,  New  York,  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  P.  V.  Huys- 
soon  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Rockwell. 

Mr.  Huyssoon  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  college.  He  had  seven- 
teen years  of  experience  as  teacher  and  principal  at  Lawrence- 
ville  school,  Adelphi  academy  and  the  Dwight  school  for  boys. 
New  York  city.  He  engaged  in  agency  work  in  1890.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  has  been  with  the  Fisk  Agency. 

Mr.  Rockwell  is  a  classical  graduate  of  Potsdam  state  normal 
school,  and  took  pedagogical  courses  at  New  York  university. 
He  taught  sixteen  years  in  public  schools  of  New  York  state 
and  was  for  eight  years  principal  and  superintendent  at  Port 
Chester.  In  1898  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Schermerhom 
agency. 

The  reputation  and  character  of  both  gentlemen  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  the  service  they  will  render. 

The  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  Ms  to  be  entirely  reor- 
ganized in  the  interest  of  the  creditors.  Col.  Gfeorge  6.  M. 
,Harvey,  at  present  receiver  of  th6  bankrupt  firm,  will  be 
at  the  head.  All  the  members  of  the  Harper  family  will  step 
down  and  out.    They  retire  poor. 

**  Murder  will  out,"  Impurities  in  the  blood  will  also  be  sure  to 
show  themselves  unless  expelled  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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A  Visit  to  Schools  of  Germany." 

'  By  WiLHELMiNA  MoHR,  Colorado. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  German  schools  in 
general  but  to  give  an  account  of  what  I  saw  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  southern  Germany.  I  was  requested  to 
report  on  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  **  Real 
Schule  "  and  the  "  Hoehere  Toechter  Schule  "  and  there- 
fore confined  my  visits  to  these  schools. 

Visiting  schools  in  Germany  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
I  supposed.  It  seems  that  the  schools  have  been  over- 
run with  visitors,  mostly  English  tourists,  who,  When 
they  had  no  other  way  of  spending  the  time  visited  the 
schools.  A  section  of  the  school  law  reads  as  follows  : 
*^  No  persons,  except  teachers  in  the  German  schools, 
may  visit  the  schools  during  the  session,  without  a  written 
permit  from  the  proper  authorities." 

On  inquiring  for  the  **  proper  authorities,'*  we  were 
directed  to  the  mayor's  office.  After  a  long  search  in 
the  crooked  streets  of  the  old  city,  we  reached  the  place. 
We  entered  a  large  dismal  apartment  and  were  received 
by  a  formidable-looking  individual  who  examined  us  thru 
his  eyeglasses  for  some  time,  then  asked  us  what  we 
wanted.  We  told  him  the  object  of  our  call,  when  he 
informed  us,  to  our  dismay,  that  we  were  in  the  police 
station  and  that  we  should  find  the  mayor  upstairs.  We 
mounted  a  long,  winding  flight  of  steps  and  were  greeted 
by  a  boy  who  met  us  at  the  door.  He  bowed  and  smil- 
ingly bade  us  good  morning,  led  us  into  a  small  dark 
waiting-room,  and  asked  us  to  be  seated.  After  some 
time  a  clerk  appeared,  bade  us  good-morning,  made  a 
few  remarks  about  the  weather  and  then  politely  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  the  mayor  was 
not  in  the  city,  that  his  private  secretary  would  do  what 
he  could  for  us.  We  were  ushered  into  another  room 
and  introduced  to  the  private  secretary  who  shrugged 
his  shoulders  saying, ''  Ladies,  I  fear  there  are  peculiar 
difficulties  connected  with  your  business.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  refer  you  to  Herr  Schulrath,  please  step  to 
the  fourth  floor." 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  patiently  mounted  two 
flights  of  dark  winding  stairs.  In  the  hall  we  noticed  a 
sign  :  *^  Entrance  forbidden  to  all  except  those  who  have 
important  business."  Hoping  that  our  business  might 
be  considered  sufficiently  important,  we  mustered  courage 
to  enter.  The  usual  ceremonies  of  bowing,  smiling,  and 
bidding  us  good-morning  were  repeated  by  the  youth 
who  met  us  and  led  us  to  an  office  where  two  clerks  were 
at  work.  They  calmly  finished  what  they  were  about, 
then  one  of  them  turned  and  asked,  ''  Can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  the  ladies  ?" 

We  told  him  we  had  come  to  see  Herr  Schulrath  on 
important  business.  He  shook  his  head  and  looked 
doubtful.  I  was  losing  patience  and  turned  to  leave 
when  he  evidently  changed  his  mind.  Bowing  low  he 
said,  **  Ladies,  I  see  you  are  foreigners,  I  will  announce 
to  Herr  Schulrath."  He  disappeared,  leaving  us  for 
some  time.  Then  the  heavy  swin^nng  doors  were  slowly 
opened  and  it  was  announced  that  Herr  Schulrath  was 
ready  to  receive  us.  We  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
high  official,  who  rose  and  gave  us  a  very  formal  recep- 
tion. When  he  found  out  where  we  came  from  and  why 
fwe  wished  to  visit  the  schools,  he  manifested  great  in- 
terest and  granted  us  an  unlimited  permit  to  visit  any 
i  schools  we  desired.  He  chatted  with  us  for  a  long  time, 
asking  many  questions  about  American  schools  and 
courses  of  study.    He  was  much   surprised  that  we 


wished  to  visit  the  schools  for  boys.  My  friend  informed 
him  that  she  taught  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  vears 
of  age.  He  turned  to  me  with  this  exclamation,  But 
is  it  possible  for  a  young  lady  to  manage  boys  of  that 
age  !"  He  was  also  surprised  to  hear  that  women  teach 
the  higher  branches  in  America,  for  very  few  are  em- 
ployed in  the  German  schools;  even  in  the  primary 
grades  we  found  men  teachers.  The  women  we  met 
were  teaching  needlework  and  modem  languages. 

Except  in  the  lowest  grades,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
in  separate  classes.  The  system  of  co-education  is  not 
introduced,  the  Germans  claiming  that  the  gurl  needB  a 
different  education  from  the  boy. 

Teachers'  Preparation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  great  many  teachers 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  some  of  them.  They 
did  not  look  careworn  and  overworked  as  many  of  our 
teachers  do  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  They  looked 
in  fact  as  tho  they  enjoyed  life.  They  were  intelligent, 
highly  educated  men,  who  had  had  a  thoro  preparation 
for  their  work.  I  was  informed  that  at  the  age  of  ten  a 
boy  must  decide  whether  he  intends  to  enter  a  profession 
or  not  and  from  that  time  on  he  enters  a  special  course 
of  training.  If  teaching  is  to  be  his  profession,  he  com- 
pletes a  prescribed  course  of  study  and  presents  himself 
before  the  state  board  of  examiners.  Before  he  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate,  his  records  and  class  standing  in 
the  different  grades  are  carefully  examined.  If  these 
prove  satisfactory,  they  are  regarded  as  a  testimonial  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  study  which  he  has 
pursued.  He  is  then  examined  on  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching,  he  is  questioned  on  the  how  he  will  present  the 
various  subjects.  This  examination  lasts  a  week  or  more. 
If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  pass  the  ordeal,  he  enters  a 
state  of  probation,  working  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perienced instructors.  His  fitness  for  the  work  and  his 
ability  to  manage  a  class  will  determine  the  length  of 
time  before  he  receives  what  is  called  a  definite  appoint- 
ment. After  that  he  need  not  worry,  for  his  position  is 
for  life  and  he  has  no  more  examinations  to  pass.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  of  horror  and  disgust  on  the 
face  of  a  good-natured  old  German  when  he  heard  about 
the  system  of  examinations  in  most  of  our  states. 
Throwing  up  his  hands  he  said,  "Achy  das  id  aber  gam 
sehreeklichf  das  kann  dock  nurin  Amerika  gesehehenJ* 

The  teacher  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government, 
and  when  no  longer  able  to  perform  his  duties,  he  re- 
ceives a  pension  which  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
years  of  service.  After  thirty  years  he  receives  full  pay 
for  life.  In  cases  of  illness  he  still  has  his  salary,  the 
substitute  being  paid  by  the  government.  The  ambitious 
teacher  has  fine  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  for 
if  he  wishes  to  perfect  himself  in  any  branch  of  study, 
he  is  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  his  salary 
continuing  during  this  period.  I  met  two  teachers  who 
had  just  spent  six  months  in  Berlin  and  two  others  who 
had  taken  a  course  at  Jena. 

School  Life. 

In  the  school-room  I  found  the  teacher  well  prepared 
for  his  class  work.  I  did  not  see  one  teacher  instructing 
with  a  text-book  in  hand.  The  quiet,  easy  manner  of 
teacher  and  pupil  was  delightful ;  there  was.  none  of  the 
rush  and  nervous  anxious  haste  so  common  in  our  school- 
rooms. They  worked  knowing  that  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  do  the  work  and  to  do  it  well.  They  were  not 
getting  the  children  ready  for  an  examination,  for  such 
things  are  unknown.    There  are  no  examinations  for 
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promotion,  the  teacher  is  the  judge  of  the  child's  ability 
to  do  the  work  of  the  succeeding  grade.  The  teacher  is 
promoted  with  his  class  thru  one  department,  that  is,  for 
four  years.  The  object  of  all  the  teaching  I  saw  seemed 
to  be  mind  development,  not  the  storing  the  mind  of 
the  pupils  wit^h  the  greatest  possible  number  of  facts. 
The  work  was  carefully  graded  and  as  one  teacher  ex- 
pressed it,  *'  Every  recitation  is  an  examination  to  see  if 
the  child  is  ready  for  the  next  step.'' 

There  is  great  care  taken  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  child.  The  program  of  work  is  arranged  by  the  di- 
re 3tor,  so  that  each  pupil  may  have  as  much  variety  as 
possible  in  his  daily  routine.  A  gymnasium  with  all  ne- 
cessary appliances  is  connected  with  every  school.  In 
the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  there  are  spacious 
bathrooms,  each  child  being  obliged  to  take  a  bath  at 
least  once  a  week.  When  the  weather  is  favorable, 
teachers  "ind  pupils  take  frequent  walks  across  the  fields 
and  into  the  woods.  In  winter,  if  there  is  ice,  they  often 
go  to  the  river  or  pond  to  skate.  I  heard  the  children 
spe^  of  such  a  half-holiday  as  ice-vacation. 

During  the  times  of  intermission  I  noticed  that  certain 
teachers  had  charge  of  different  classes  on  the  play- 
ground. The  teachers  were  playing  entertaining  and  in- 
structive games ;  the  children  were  not  left  to  them- 
selves. At  the  expiration  of  every  hour  there  was  a 
recess  of  a  few  minutes,  teachers  and  pupils  leaving  the 
room  which  was  then  well  aired.  The  children  passed 
out  in  military  order.  I  noticed  no  confusion  or  noise, 
altho  this  passing  was  done  several  times  a  day.  I  could 
not  help  noticing  how  well  the  children  walked  and  held 
themselves.  At  11  o'clock  the  morning  session  closed, 
and  children  and  teachers  rested  for  three  hours,  the 
afternoon  session  beginning  at  2  o'clock. 

Lan juaje  Methodi. 

A  visit  to  t^e  Reai-gchtUe  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Prankfurt-on-the-Main  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  excellent  work  in  language.  The  director 
is  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  Germany.  He  is  in- 
troducing the  natural  method  of  teaching  French  and 
English.  This  was  his  third  year  and  the  wonderful  re- 
suits  of  two  years'  work  had  convinced  the  patrons  and 
some  of  the  skeptical  teachers  that  the  new  method  is 
certainly  far  superior  to  the  old. 

The  first  class  I  visited  consisted  of  forty  boys,  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  age.  As  I  entered  the  room  they  rose 
and  bade  me  good-morning  in  French.  One  little  fellow 
gave  the  name  of  the  day  and  the  date,  another  told 
about  the  weather,  after  which  they  chanted  a  morning 
hymn.  Then  followed  an  animated  conversation  lasting 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  boys  relating  some  of  their 
experiences  of  the  preceding  half-holiday.  They  all 
seemed  eager  for  their  turn  and  there  was  many  a  joke 
and  witty  story.  Errors  were  kindly  criticised.  For 
the  next  ten  minutes  they  had  a  drill  on  the  peculiar 
sounds  of  the  French  language,  the  children  testing  the 
correctness  of  the  sounds  by  placing  their  hands  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  head.  Their  accent  and  pronuncia- 
tion were  almost  perfect. 

A  large  chromo  was  then  hung  up,  the  picture  repre- 
senting a  harvest  scene.  The  lesson  of  the  day  consisted 
in  describing  the  actions  of  the  persons  and  animals.  In 
a  previous  lesson  the  pupils  had  learned  the  names  of  all 
the  objects.  After  careful  oral  preparation,  several  boys 
wrote  their  stories  on  the  board.  Very  few  mistakes 
were  made,  for  the  children  asked  about  words  of  which 
they  were  not  sure.  The  teacher  then  recited  a  little 
poem  which  the  boys  reproduced  in  their  own  words. 
The  poem  was  memorized  after  all  the  new  words  had 
been  explained  and  written  on  the  blackboard.  To  my 
surprise,  the  teacher  then  sang  the  words  to  a  lively  tune. 
The  boys  rose  and  joining  in,  singing  the  new  song  with 
a  hearty  good-will.  How  the  little  fellows  enjoyed  this 
work — their  eyes  fairly  danced ! 

I  was  informed  that  this  class  had  never  used  a  text- 
book, all  they  knew  they  had  learned  with  the  teacher, 
thru  the  ear.  They  spoke  easily  and  well  and  had  a  vo- 
cabulary of  about  four  hundred  words.    They  were  able 


to  carry  on  a  conversation  on  any  ordinary  topic  with 
perfect  ease.  They  were  not  conscious  of  ever  having 
put  forth  any  great  effort  in  acquiring  the  language. 
At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  told  them  an 
amusing  story,  using  as  many  of  the  new  words  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  bell  rang,  the  boys  seemed  sorry  that 
the  lesson  was  over.  I  sl^U  never  forget  the  hour  spent 
in  that  room.  The  children  were  alert  and  eager  to  do, 
and  they  were  handled  with  the  skUl  of  an  artist  who 
understood  his  work  perfectly. 

The  director  invited  me  to  step  into  his  private  apart- 
ments to  meet  his  wife.  He  had  a  suite  of  seven  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  buflding.  His  wife  was  as 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work  as  her  husband. 
They  both  spoke  English  perfectly.  Their  parlors  con- 
tained many  beautiful  works  of  art.  In  the  dining-room 
we  found  a  dainty  little  lunch  spread  for  us.  The  di- 
rector explained  that  he  always  took  some  refreshment 
at  ten  o'clock. 

Manual  Trainin|[. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  sloyd  department  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  superintendent  of  the  manual  training 
department.  He  had  spent  several  years  in  Sweden  and 
most  of  the  teachers  were  graduates  of  the  school  at 
Leipzig.  In  the  carpenter  shop  the  boys  were  busy  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  useful  articles  for  the  school.  The 
youngest  pupils  were  doing  pasteboard  work.  Some 
were  making  portfolios,  others  were  mounting  printed 
programs,  maps,  and  pictures.  The  class  in  clay-modeling 
and  wood-carving  consisted  of  advanced  pupils  whose 
work  showed  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill.  I  was  told 
that  the  work  in  this  department  was  still  an  experiment, 
the  pupils  doing  much  of  it  in  the  evening  and  during 
the  holidays.  The  pupils  manifested  much  interest  and 
there  was  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  I  had  noticed 
in  the  French  class. 

Other  Studies. 

The  classes  in  history  were  very  interesting.  I  heard 
a  recitation  in  the  lowest  grade.  The  class  was  com- 
posed of  boys  seven  and  eight  years  of  age.  They  were 
telling  the  stories  of  some  of  the  Greek  myths.  The 
children  were  very  familiar  with  the  stories  and  told  them 
in  concise,  well-chosen  language.  They  used  a  map, 
locating  all  the  places  mentioned  in  then:  stories.  The 
teacher,  who  was  an  old  man  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
then  told  them  a  new  story.  The  little  fellows  sat  al- 
most breathless  as  they  listened  to  the  experiences  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were  then  told  of  the  noted 
work  of  art  in  their  city  representing  Ariadne,  and  a  day 
was  set  on  which  they  were  to  go  to  see  it.  The  work 
in  history  is  carried  on  in  this  way  for  two  years  withoat 
a  text-book.  In  connection  with  this  work  they  memor- 
ize many  choice  bits  of  poetry,  commemorating  the  deeds 
of  the  heroes.  Noted  pictures  representing  battles  and 
historic  scenes  are  spoken  of  and  the  children  are  taken 
to  the  picture  galleries  to  study  these  pictures.  All 
places  of  historic  interest  in  the  neighborhood  are  visited. 
As  the  mountains  near  Frankfort  are  rich  in  monu- 
ments of  the  old  robber  knights,  the  boys  were  quite 
famQiarwith  the  legends  and  history  of  these  castles 
and  seemed  to  live  over  again  the  experiences  of  the 
knights  and  heroes. 

Geography  and  history  are  taught  to^rether.    At  the 
age  of  eight  the  pupils  begin  the  study  of  the  natnral 
features  in  their  own  district.    They  make  long  excur- 
sions thru  the  meadows  and  over  the  hills  to  the  brooks, 
and  these  field  lessons  are  the  beginning  of  a  life-long 
study  of  the  home  which  they  learn  to  love  more  and 
more  dearly  as  they  discover  its  beauties.    They  modd 
the  home  district  and  then  draw  maps  ^from  the  mS 
In  the  higher  grades  map  reading  is  an  easy  thing  ^_ 
these  children.    I  saw  no  text-books  in  geography  evei 
in  the  higher  grades.    Each  pupil  had  a  relief  map  a: 
an  atlas.    The  lesson  was  given  in  the  form  of  a   sto 
and  reproduced  by  the  pupils,  first  orally  and  later 
written  form.    In  the  field  lessons  the  plant  and  an. 
life  is  also  studied,  and  frequent  visits  are  made  to  t^ 
zoological  and  botanical  gardens. 
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During  the  summer  I  took  many  walks  thru  the 
meadows  and  into  the  mountains-  with  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  of  age.  She  knew  the  name  of  almost  every  flower 
within  ten  miles  of  her  home ;  she  could  tell  where  they 
grew ;  when  they  bloomed,  and  often  entertained  me 
with  beautiful  stories  about  them.  Sometimes  as  she 
stooped  to  pick  a  flower  she  would  stroke  it  lovingly 
and  then  recite  some  poem  she  had  learned  about  it  or 
fling  a  song  about  the  flowers.  She  pointed  out  the  trees, 
telling  me  about  their  peculiarities  and  uses.  The  birds 
and  other  animals  seemed  to  be  her  intimate  friends,  she 
loved  them,  for  she  knew  them  well. 

One  evening  as  we  were  in  the  beautiful  Taunus  forest, 
we  heard  soft  strains  of  music.  I  listened,  wondering 
where  they  came  from.  Soon  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
children  coming  up  the  hill,  holding  in  theu*  hands 
baskets  filled  with  wild  berries  and  bunches  of  flowers. 
As  they  reached  the  summit  they  stopped  to  look  back 
into  the  beautiful  valley.  The  teacher  pointed  out  places 
of  particular  interest.  As  they  gazed  at  the  glorious 
sunset  their  young  faces  lighted  up.  The  teacher  took 
off  his  hat,  they  all  stood  with  bowed  heads,  then  they 
joined  their  leaders  in  singing  an  evening  hymn.  It  was 
a  touching  sight.  I  said  to  myself,  "Truly  this  is  edu- 
cation. These  young  minds  are  brought  into  close  com- 
munion with  nature  and  nature's  God.  Surely  the  mem- 
017  of  these  happy  hours  will  brighten  their  lives.  They 
will  leave  school  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  secrets  of  nature,  whose  book  will  lie  with  its  pages 
open  before  them  long  after  the  school  books  shall  have 
been  thrown  aside  and  covered  with  dust. 

Supplementary  Reading.  II.  * 

By  Robert  C.  Mettcalp,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
Books  for  General  Reading. 

Training  pupils  in  the  reading  of  good  books  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  what  is  best  in  our 
literature  must  receive  a  more  extended  treatment.  We 
have  in  mind  now  not  so  much  the  increase  of  the  pu- 
pil's scholarship  as  the  systematic  training  of  his  moral 
nature,— not  so  much  the  intellect  as  the  heart.  The 
chfld  must  be  led  to  love  that  which  is  lovely  and  to  hate 
that  which  is  hateful.  When  the  two  are  presented  for 
his  choice,  he  must  involuntarily  choose  the  former.  One 
';       who  hesitates  is  lost. 

Books  for  general  reading,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
just  named,  should,  when  possible,  be  furnished  in  sets, 
i^  the  number  of  volumes  in  a  set  being  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  class.  These  books  should  be  well 
^  written,  have  a  high  moral  purpose,  and  be  of  such  a 
''  character  as  te  inSarest  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. They  should  be  books  of  travel,  biographies  of 
^"^  famous  men  and  women,  historical  stories,  and  works  of 
^  fiction  suited  to  the  age  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
^^  pupils.  In  the  selection  of  books,  it  should  be  borne  in 
^  ■•  mind  that  with  parents  or  with  teachers  children  will  read 
^ '  and  will  enjoy  books  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  they 
t'^  would  be  likely  to  select  for  their  own  reading.  Boys  and 
f '  girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  tastes  have 
^''  had  no  special  training,  will  listen  with  eagerness  to 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Scott,  to  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
'.  '  and  Tennyson,  if  mother  or  some  favorite  teacher  will 
le^  read  aloud.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
icf  reading  matter  be  suited  to  the  age  and  advancement  of 
ht '  the  pupils,  for  much  of  the  reading  should  be  done  by 
ali^  them.  The  reading  from  the  large  sets  of  books  just 
j0^  described  should  be  done  by  the  pupils  at  home.  A  chap- 
Vjk  tor  or  a  given  number  of  pages  should  be  assigned  bjf  the 
be^^^^^^Dacher  to  be  read  by  the  children  as  an  evening  lesson. 
ytlBJ^8\Jhe  teacher  should  prepare  his  work  as  carefully  as  he 
lapky^jbuld  prepare  the  work  on  any  evening  lesson.  Notes 
^  ^«tori^^'^  ^  taken  of  points  worthy  of  comment,  characters 
of  f  ^^iJ rthy  of  study,  and  natural  objects  worthy  of  being 

'This  is  Number  IV.  of  Mr.  Metcalfs  series  on  *^  Language 
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described.  In  short,  such  preparation  by  the  teachers 
should  be  made  as  will  enable  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  what  is  likely  to  interest  or  instruct. 

This  preparation  having  been  made  both  by  teacher  and 
pupils,  the  work  of  the  "  reading  hour  "  will  be  full  of  in- 
terest. This  *'  hour  '^  falls  on  the  day  following  the  home 
preparation,  and  usually  occurs  but  once  in  each  week. 
The  books  are  all  returned  by  the  pupils,  and  in  response 
to  simple  notes,  hints,  or  suggestions  by  the  teacher, 
they  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words.  Character^  in- 
troduced by  the  author  should  be  discussed  in  a  simple 
way  ;  references  to  natural  scenery  and  to  works  of  art 
should  be  pictured  to  the  imagination,  and  described  by 
the  children  as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  their  mind 
pictures ;  and,  finally,  the  study  should  reach  back  to  the 
author  as  one  who  has  become,  for  the  time  being,  a 
companion  of  the  children  and  who  is  worthy  of  their 
love.  Pupils  soon  begin  to  appreciate  the  skfll  of  an 
author  in  so  arranging  the  incidents  of  his  story  as  to 
bring  out  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  characters.  The 
interest  is  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  good  and  true,  and 
they  instinctively  loathe  that  which  is  low,  mean,  and  dis- 
honorable. 

The  deepest  impressions  are  often  made  when  works 
of  fiction  are  under  discussion.  Here  the  author  is  not 
required  to  confine  himself  to  facts,  but  may  use  his  imagi- 
nation and  his  judgment  in  outlining  the  peculiarities  of 
his  characters.  A  portrait  may  be  a  perfect  likeness  and 
yet  may  seem  to  fiatter  the  subject.  The  painter 
has  produced  his  likeness  by  combining  a  number  of 
''best  expressions''  taken  at  different  sittings.  Dr. 
Watson  (Ian  MacLaren)  explains  that  his  ^'  Dr.  McClure  " 
was  a  composite,  made  of  .lovable  characteristics  borrowed 
from  a  number  of  physicians  whom  he  knew-  So  it  is  in 
the  best  fiction, — an  ideal  character  is  presented  having 
perhaps  no  prototype  in  real  life,  but  formed  from  charac- 
teristics which  are  easily  recognized  in  many  of  our 
friends  or  acquaintances.  Thus  the  best  and.  deepest 
impressions  made  upon  children,  yes,  and  upon  adults 
also,  are  often  gained  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  best 
fiction.  The  reading  hour  gives  an  opportunity  for  a 
conversation  and  even  for  discussion,  which  may  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  pupils.  Not  only  will  a  love 
for  reading  be  gained,  but  a  taste  for  good  reading 
will  be  cultivated  which  will  protect  them  from  much 
that  is  harmful  and  debasing. 

The  conversations  and  discussions  connected  with  the 
reading  hour  are  also  of  great  help  to  the  children  in 
their  use  of  English.  The  reading  furnishes  them  with 
thoughts,  their  interest  in  what  has  been  read  gives 
them  a  strong  desire  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  thuis 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  best  kind  of  language 
work.  It  is  by  practice  that  we  learn  to  use  English, 
and  by  careful  practice  that  we  learn  to  use  it  well.  The 
gain  in  the  pupils'  ability  to  express  themselves  in  good 
English  by  such  practice,  as  has  been  indicated,  will  be 
so  marked  and  even  extraordinary  that  teachers  are  in 
danger  of  using  the  reading  hour  for  a  language-lesson 
rather  than  for  the  higher  purpose  of  cultivating  a  taste 
for  good  reading. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  kind  of  work  described  ^ 
above  can  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage  when  large 
sets  of  books  are  furnished  and  the  reading  of  the  children 
is  done  at  home.  But  large  sets  of  books  are  not  always 
available  on  account  of  the  expense.  If  there  are  sevend 
classes  in  the  town  or  village,  all  of  the  same  grade,  ex- 
pense may  be  saved  by  sending  the  books  from  class  to 
class,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  several  readings  of 
the  same  book  during  the  same  year.  Three  full  sets  of 
books  circulated  among  three  classes  of  one  grade  will 
probably  furnish  each  one  with  all  the  reading  matter 
needed  during  the  year  ;  and  then,  as  these  pupils  pass 
on  to  a  higher  grade,  they  find  three  different  sets  for 
their  use  during  the  succeedingyear.  Thus  the  expense 
of  furnishing  the  schools  of  a  given  town  with  large  sets 
(forty  or  fifty  volumes)  of  boolra  for  supplementary  read- 
ing is  not  so  greatas  might  be  supposed. 
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A  Treasure  Box. 

By  Alice  Grubs,  Illinois. 

^'Ohy  dear!"  groaned  Miss  Lee,  and  she  leaned  wearily 
back  in  her  chair  and  absent-mindedly  rubbed  the  tip  of 
her  nose  with  the  duster,  ''What  is  the  use  of  keeping 
all  this  rubbish  any  longer?" 

She  stirred  the  chaotic  mass  in  the  box  before  her 
with  a  disdainful  finger.  The  contents  dated  from  the 
second  school  Monday  of  tember  when  Timmy  Nolan  had 
made  the  first  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  disreputable 
old  botton  hook.  He  had  thrust  this  shyly,  but  with  a 
proudly  radiant  expression  into  the  outstretched  palm 
of  "  de  new  tacher  f  erkeeps,"  he  had  told  her  huskily,  be- 
ing one  of  those  masculines  roaringly  bold  on  the  open 
field  but  weak-voiced  and  meek  in  the  presence  of  woman- 
kind. 

This  box  then,  was  the  treasury  of  scholastic  gifts,  a 
box  with  a  mission,  a  box,  too,  with  a  history,  and  wiser 
within  its  wooden  mentality  than  many  guessed. 

The  children  regarded  it  with  vague  awe  and  curiosity 
— this  mysterious  receptacle  the  box,  of  which  they 
caught  occasional  glimpses  thrui  a  cupboard  door 
ajar. 

Miss  Lee  always  said  "  Thank  you,  Jane  "—or  Bob  or 
Mary.  "  That  is  very  pretty !  How  kind  in  you  to  re- 
member me.  Isn't  that  lovely !  I  will  put  it  in  tl^e 
Box." 

And  so  the  Box  became  proverbial — historical.  I 
think  some  of  the  little  ones,  simpler  minded,  thought  of 
it  as  a  creature  with  hungry  jaws  that  were  never  satis- 
fied. 

These  phrases  of  hers  recurring  disjointedly  to  Miss 
Lee  as  she  aimlessly  churned  the  queer  collection;  gath- 
ering breath  and  energy  for  a  final  onslaught,  became  ac- 
cusing. 

"  To  think  of  my  being  such  a  hypocrite  ! "  she  re- 
proached herself.  ''The  idea  of  saying  such  things 
when  I  never  meant  them.  There  isn't  a  thing  there  I 
care  a  snap  for.  They  make  me  sick — dirty  useless 
things !  And  yet  I  thanked  the  children  for  them  as  if 
they  were  valuable  and  precious  to  me.  And  now  I  am 
keeping  them  for  fear  they  may  ask  about  them— children 
have  such  a  way  of  doing  that— rd  like  to  throw  them 
all  into  the  waste-basket.    I  just  will ! " 

She  fished  a  crumpled  Christmas  card  out  of  the  med- 
ley and  was  about  to  apostrophize  it  in  a  way  she  had  of 
arguing  with  things  dumb  and  inanimate,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  shy  little  voice  asked  permission  to  come 
in  for  a  forgotten  book. 

"Yes,  Mikey,"  she  responded,  with  the  involuntarily 
tender  inflection  which  his  pitiful  small  figure  always 
elicited. 

As  Mikey  passed  her  desk  he  hastily  shoved  the  apple, 
from  which  he  had  taken  one  joyful  bite,  into  her  lap. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  picture  card,  and  his  face 
lighted  into  radiance. 

"Dafs  de  pitcher  card  I  give  yer,  ain't  it?"  he  en- 
quired, proudly.  Miss  Lee  did  not  remember,  but  she  an- 
swered with  convincing  enthusiasm. 

"  Indeed  it  is,  and  it's  a  fine  one !" 

Something  in  those  shining  brown  eyes  sent  a  warm 
thrill  to  her  heart  as  she  said  it. 

"  Did  the  childem  give  yer  all  dose  ?"  The  voice  was 
both  awed  and  wistful  as  a  stubby  forefinger  indexed  the 
resourceful  box. 

"  They  did,  Mikey,  every  one  of  them.  It's  a  fine  thing 
to  have  friends,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ain't  it ! "  responded  Mikey,  with  a  long-drawn 
breath,  speaking  confidently,  tho  from  a  meager  experi- 
ence. 

"  I  wisht  I " — Miss  Lee  was  looking  at  him,  and  meet- 
ing her  eyes  he  flushed  and  stopped.  "  It  is  most  like 
Christmas  every  day,  ain't  it  ?  " 

He  remembered  his  errand  suddenly,  and  started  oflf 
with  the  book  tucked  carefully  under  a  ragged  sleeve. 
Outside  the  door  he  paused  to  thrust  in  a  frou2y  head 
and  say,  "  Good-night,  Miss  Lee." 


**  Good-night,  Mikey,"  said  Miss  Lee,  very  softly. 

"Good-night,  dear  little  lad,"  she  added,  under  her 
breath,  as  the  door  closed  gently  and  the  echo  of  his 
stui^dy  feet  died  away  in  the  hall. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  quite  still,  a  dreamy,  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes.  Then  she  looked  into  the  box  and  said, 
half  between  a  sob  and  a  laugh  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  "  Oh,  you  blessed  children  !" 

She  took  out  each  article  and  laid  it  on  her  desk— a 
cluster  of  pods,  a  shriveled  snake  skin,  a  box,  a  ball  of 
dirty  string,  some  checkers,  a  bit  of  ribbon,  a  well- 
thumbed  picture-book,  a  few  nuts,  some  ancient^  dusty 
candy — time-proof  and  as  good  now  as  when  new— a 
knife  with  a  blade  missing,  a  sticky  ruler,  some  draggled 
feathers,  a  patent  hair  crimper,  a  tarnished  coin,  a  doll 
bereft  of  nose,  arms,  and.  legs,  a  dozen  or  more  notes 
with  various  signatures,  abounding  in  misspelled,  amor- 
ous adjectives — all  these  and  a  score  or  more  of  nonde- 
script articles  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation. 

A  throng  of  little  faces  glimmered  out  of  the  dusky 
silence  of  the  empty  room  as  she  surveyed  the  curious 
array.  There  was  sturdy,  freckle-faced  Bob,  large-eyed, 
lisping  Mary,  fat-legged  little  Nat,  in  his  bright  red 
stockings,  saucy,  black-eyed  Pietro,  Bessie,  whose  lip 
quivered  at  a  sharp  look,  giggling  Annie,  and  fly-about 
Kate,  dignified  Nelly,  and  independent  Elizabeth  ;  eyes 
brown,  black,  gray,  blue,  dancing,  sorrowful,  hungry, 
merry,  stolid,  and  bright,  looking  up  into  hers. 

"You  are  not  Things,"  said  Miss  Lee,  nodding  sagely 
at  the  dumb  array.  'You  are  memories  and  reminders. 
And  I  shall  put  you  away  to  keep  my  heart  from  getting 
crabbed  and  hard  and  crusty.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I 
shaU  burn  you,  but  it  will  be  a  memorial  bonfire  and  not 
a  funeral  pyre  of  despised  rubbish. 


A  Sunshine  Plan. 

By  L.  Mabel  Freese,  Maine. 

The  article  on  "  Stormy  Days,"  in  The  School  Joub^ 
NAL  some  time  ago,  interested  me  very  much.  My  own 
experience  in  this  matter  has  been  so  grati^ring  that 
perhaps  some  one  else  maybe  benefited' by  knowing  a 
little  of  it.  On  rainy  days  it  is  indeed  discouraging  to 
"teachers  accustomed  to  an  average  attendance  of  fifty 
or  more  to  look  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  children  scattered 
about  a  large  room,*'  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  thing 
need  not  be. 

Start  the  fall  term  with  talks  about  the  sun.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  first  grade  room,  since 
many  of  the  children  have  come  from  the  kindergarten 
and  are  familiar  with  the  songs,  "  Good-moming,  Merry 
Sunshine,"  and  "Golden  Sunshine."  In  the  draT»ing 
limits  of  many  cities  for  the  term  is  the  instruction, 
"  Present  the  Spectrum,"  so  that,  in  the  morning  talks, 
the  nature,  drawing,  and  reading,  may  be  pleasantly  con- 
nected. In  connection  with  this  work,  the  study  of  Guide 
Renfs  "Aurora"  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  children- 
As  they  learn  the  old  Greek  myth  of  Apollo  and  the  sun 
chariot  it  forms  a  good  mythological  introduction  for 
them.  There  is  also  that  beautiful  story  entitled  "  A 
Story  of  the  Aurora." 

By  this  time  the  children's  interest  is  at  high  pitch, 
and  you  can  secure  the  full  attendance  for  a  coming 
rainy  day  by  telling  them  to  be  sure  and  come  so  as  to 
find  out  how  sunshine  will  be  made  when  the  real  sun  is 
hidden.  Then  when  the  long-looked-for  rainy  day  really 
comes,  give  them, 

•*  A  smile  and  then  two  merry  eyes 
To  make  the  pleasantest  of  skies ; 
A  laugh,  or  many  if  you  please. 

To  make  the  sweetest  summer  breeze  ; 
All  these,  if  used  well  and  aright, 
Will  even  make  a  dark  day  bright." 

At  each  repetition  of  this  verse  when  the  end  is 
reached,  be  sure  to  say,  "Now  laugh!"  Also  give 
them, 
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"  k  sunny  face  hath  holy  grace 
To  win  the  sun  forever." 

By  this  time  they  understand  that  thru  kind  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds,  sunny  faces,  and  happy  hearts,  sun- 
shine may  be  made.  Then,  the  next  rainy  day  they  are 
ready  for  the  kindly  uses  of  rain.  Give  them  the  bright 
little  bit,  "Who  likes  the  rain?"  Tell  them  how  the 
sunlight  helps  to  make  the  rain  (by  lifting  the  water  up 
from  the  sea  and  dashing  it  down  upon  the  earth). 

In  connection  with  the  drawing  comes  the  study  of 
Iris,  and  also  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
the  children  to  note  that  it  takes  both  sun  and  rain  to 
make  the  rainbow.    Ask  them  to  guess  this  riddle  : 

"  A  bridge  weaves  its  arch  with  pearls 

High  o'er  the  trunquil  sea  ; 
Id  a  moment  it  unfurls 

Its  span,  unbounded,  free  ; 
The  tallest  ship  with  swelling  sail,  • 

May  pass  beneath  its  arch  with  ease. 
It  carries  no  burden, '  tis  too  frail. 

And  when  you  approach  it  flees ; 
With  the  flood  it  came,  with  the  rain  it  goes, 

What  it  is  made  of,  nobody  knows/* 

Read  them  the  story,  "  The  Rainbow  Queen." 
Teach  this  :  ^*  Look  upon  the  rainbow  and  praise  Him 
that  made  it." 

On  some  rainy  day  read  this* 

"  A  rain  drop,  pure  and  sweet. 

Is  a  prism  all  complete, 

0  come,  thou  golden  rays, 

Deep  in  its  heart  to  play, 

A  shower  of  drops ! 

A  thousand  golden  rays  I 

And  behold  the  wondrous  sight, 

(jod's  smile  of  loving  might ; 

That  glowing  raindrop  bright. 

The  earth-children's  glad  delight." 

At  this  time  it  is  well,  instead  of  a  roll  of  honor,  to 
have  for  each  child  a  little  New  Year  book  (drawn  on  the 
board).   After  you  have  read  to  them, 

"  Opening  pages,  white  and  fair, 
Ready  for  pictures  rich  and  rare, 
Drawn  and  colored  with  tender  care 

To  brighten  the  lives  around ; 
Sunshine  touches  for  shadowy  ways, 
Siuiles  to  scatter  their  golden  rays. 
Loving  words  into  cloudy  days, 

Bringing  a  cheering  sound." 

Tell  them  that  each  day  when  good  they  shall  put  into 
their  books  a  beautiful  picture. 

While  thinking  of  sunshine,  a  true  incident,  which 
happened  several  years  ago,  comes  to  mind.  A  little 
two-year-old  girl  who  was  playing  about  a  room  in  which 
there  were  older  people  suddenly  stopped  her  play  and 
running  to  an  eastern  window,  into  which  the  morning 
sun  was  streaming,  reached  out  her  tiny  hands,  as  tho  she 
were  gathering  sunshine  ;  then  going  to  those  in  the 
room,  said,  'Tse  dot  some  sunshine  for  you."  Truly 
she  was  scattering  sunshine,  and  is  not  this  one  of  the 
important  lessons  which  children  should  be  taught  ? 

Now  they  are  ready  to  hear, 

**  It  was  only  a  sunny  smile 

And  little  it  cost  in  the  giving, 
But  it  scattered  the  night 
Like  morning  light. 

And  made  the  day  worth  living. 
Thru  life's  dull  warp  a  woof  it  wove. 
In  shining  colors  of  hope  and  love, 
And  the  angels  smiled  as  they  watched  above 

Yet  little  it  cost  in  the  giving." 

In'April  give  them, 

**  Is  it  raining,  little  flower  ? 

Be  glad  of  rain, 

Too  much  sun  would  wither  thee. 

'Twill  shine  again, 

The  sky  is  very  black,  'tis  true, 

But  just  behind  it  shines  the  blue," 


When  May-day  comes,  here  is  a  pretty  verse  for  them, 

*'  Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May  ? 

Not  the  prettiest  one,  not  the  wittiest  one, 

Nor  she  with  the  gown  most  gay. 

But  she  that  is  pleasantest  all  the  day  thru, 

With  pleasantest  things  to  say  and  to  do. 

Oh,  she  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May." 

When  they  are  studying  the  birds  give  them, 

"  If  you  have  the  gift  of  talking,  use  but  pleasant  words. 
Let  your  speech  be  glad  and  cheery,  as  the  songs  of  birds." 

Also, 

"Dear  little  light-bird,  happy  and  gay, 
0,  come  to  me,  0,  come  to  me, 
All  in  white  and  colors  bright. 
Gome  and  let  me  hold  you  tight. 
**  The  great  sun  holds  me,  I  cannot  stay, 
I  slip  &om  your  fingers  and  fly  away. 
He  sends  me  down  with  love  to  you, 
Be  glad  in  his  light,  be  always  true." 

The  following  the  children  will  also  enjoy  : 

''If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are  kept, 

No  matter  how  large  the  key, 
Or  strong  the  bolt,  I  would  try  so  hard 

'  Twould  open,  I  know  for  me. 
Then  over  the  land  and  the  sea,  broadcast 

Fd  scatter  the  smiles  to  play, 
That  the  children's  faces  would  hold  them  fast 

For  mimy  and  many  a  day. 

"  If  I  knew  a  box  that  was  large  enough 

To  hold  all  the  frowns  1  meet, 
I  would  like  to  gather  them  every  one. 

From  nursery,  school,  to  street ; 
Then  folding  and  holding,  Fd  pack  them  in, 

And  turning  the  monster  key, 
Fd  lure  a  giant  to  drop  the  box, 

To  the  depths  of  the  deep,  deep  sea." 

I  plead,  then,  for  the  most  joyous  songs,  the  gladdest 
stories,  the  favorite  game,  and  the  fancy  touches  for  the 
dull  days.  Some  one  says,  "  We  shall  win  better  results 
in  the  bright  school-room  than  in  the  somber  one.  It  is 
well  that  we  should  cultivate  gladness  with  might  and 
main." 

"  Put  a  little  sunshine  in  the  day. 

Others  need  its  cheer  and  so  do  you, 
Need  it  most  when  sky's  dull  gray 

Leaves  the  sunshine-making,  yours  to  do  ; 
Give  the  day  a  streak  of  rosy  dawn. 

Give  it,  too,  a  touch  of  highest  noon, 
Make  the  ones  about  you  wonder  why 
Crimson  sunset  should  appear  'so  soon.'" 


Nature  Study  Outlines  for  April. 

By  ANNEnrTA  F.  Armes,  Massachusetts. 
Mominj  Talks. 
Children  observe  and  report  on  work  being  done  by  na- 
ture.   Questions  like  the  following  can  be  used  as  sug- 
gestions to  the  children. 

Are  your  shadows  longer  or  shorter  than  in  February? 
Have  the  days  grown  longer  or  shorter?  How  have  the 
buds  on  the  trees  and  little  plants  changed?  What  has 
caused  the  change?  What  do  we  have  in  place  of  the 
snows  of  February  ? 

Earthwonm. 

When  and  where  are  earthworms  seen  ?  Why 
seen  after  a  rainstorm^  instead  of  when  it  is  dry  and 
dusty?  They  live  in  moist,  rich  ground.  Find  the  tiny 
balls  of  earth  near  such  places  ;  the  castings  thrown  out 
by  the  worm.  The  worms  make  their  way  thru  the 
ground,  thus  breaking  up  the  soil  under  the  earth,  and  so 
aiding  Mother  Nature  in  her  spring  work. 

Read  or  tell  the  chfldren  the  story  of  "The  Little 
Worm  That  was  Glad  to  be  Alive."— E.  Peabody  in  "  In 
the  Child's  Worid  "  (Poulsson).    Teach  the  following : 

*'  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
♦  ♦  •  •  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.       — Cowper. 
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Seed  Study. 

Urge  the  children  to  bring  in  a  great  variety  of  seeds, 
and  add  to  them  any  that  were  collected  in  the  fall. 
Keep  these  neatly  in  boxes  or  bottles,  each  variety  by 
itself.  Let  them  study  the  seeds  as  follows :  As  busy 
work  these  can  be  grouped  according  to  size,  shape,  color, 
covering.        <..      i^.^^  I  « 

The  Covering  of  the  Seed. — Which  have  a  hard,  thick 
covering?  Which  have  a  thinner  smoother  one?  Do 
all  seeds  have  a  covering?  Why? 
*  Seeds,  like  the  nuts,  often  lie  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
all  winter,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  storms.  Those  with 
thin  coverings  are  usually  less  exposed — often  being 
wholly  or  partially  covered  by  leaves,  grass,  etc. 

Tke  Scar  on  the  Seed. — On  which  do  you  find  9  scar  ? 
What  does  it  show?  (Where  the  seed  was  fastened  to  the 
fruit,  and  where  the  nouriihment  passed  from  the  plant 
into  the  seed.)  Shall  we  infer  that  all  seeds  have  a  scar 
whether  we  find  it  or  not?    Why  ? 

The  Inside. — Open  some  of  the  large  seeds,  as  the 
horse  chestnut,  almon(^  acorn.  Let  the  little  ones  find 
the  hump  on  one  half,  and  the  dent  on  the  other  that 
just  fits  over  it.  Open  some  that  have  been  soaked  in 
water  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  have  the  children 
find  that  the  hump  consists  of  a  little  stem  and  two 
small  leaves.  They  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  tiny  plant  in  the  large  seed.  Do  all  seeds  contain 
plants  ?  Open  others  that  have  been  soaked  ;  as  the 
bean,  pea,  and  peanut  and  they  will  find  that  smaller 
ones  do.  Now,  they  may  be  told  that  all  seeds,  even  the 
tiny  ones,  as  the  mustard  and  beet,  contain  plants.  Shall 
we  say,  then,  that  the  seeds  are  dead  ?  No,  they  are 
resting.  What  will  wake  them  ?  For  the  answer  let  the 
children  plant  seeds  as  follows : 

1.  Ona  Sponge : — Sprinkle  very  liberally,  grass,  canary, 
or  flax  seed  on  a  sponge  moist  with  water.  K^ep  it 
moist,  and  in  a  warm  sunny  window.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  little  plants  should  do  well ;  often  they  will 
blossom  and  thus  repay  for  loving  care. 

2.  On  Cotton  Batting  ;— In  a  glass  dish  of  water  place 
a  piece  of  cotton  batting  cut  so  as  10  lie  on  top  of  the 
water.  On  it  place  peas  or  grain  ;  cover  them  with  a 
thin  layer  of  the  batting ;  put  all  in  a  warm,  dark  place 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  bring  the  dish  into  the  warm 
sunlight. 

Let  the  children  watch  the  green  stem  with  its  tiny 
leaves  grow  upward  into  the  light,  and  the  root  with  its 
hairs  for  taking  in  the  food  grow  downward  int:^  the 
water. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful,  when  you  think, 

How  a  little  seed  asleep, 
Out  of  the  earth  new  life  will  drink 

And  carefully  upward  creep  ? 
A  seed,  we  say,  is  a  simple  thing, 

The  germ  of  a  flower  or  weed, — 
But  all  earth's  workmen,  laboring, 

With  all  the  help  that  wealth  could  bring, 
Never  could  make  a  seed." 

3.  In  boxes  filled  with  sawdust : — Plant  seeds,  like  horse 
chestnuts,  acorns,  beans,  squash,  etc.,  in  sawdust  for 
study.  With  care  they  can  easily  be  taken  up,  examined 
jand  changes  observed,  then  returned  to  their  places 
without  much  hindrance  to  growth.  Questions  like  the 
following  may  be  asked :  Number  of  roots :  Size?  Color? 
How  many  parts?  What  work  have  they  to  do  in  the 
ground?  Place  the  roots  of  one  of  the  plants  examined 
in  a  dish  containing  water  in  which  a  little  red  dye  has 
been  dissolved ;  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  the  leaves  will 
be  stained  a  bright  red.  Why  ?  (See  Laurie's  "  Food 
of  Plants.")  Let  the  children  see  how  a  string  or  cloth 
draws  up  water:  this  little  experiment  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  root  takes  in  food.  The  roots  have  no 
mouths.  Stems — their  size,  color,  covering,  use  of  the 
latter?  Uses  of  the  stem  to  the  plant?  The  first  leaves 
— their  position,  size,  color,  use?  Read  the  poem,  "  Mys- 
tery of  the  Seed,"  by  Lucy  Larcom. 

4  In  boxes  or  pds  filled  with  loam:— Plant  in  these 
boxes  seeds  that  are  to  grow,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit. 


Lead  the  children  to  observe  what  part  appears  first 
above  the  ground  ;  is  it  the  same  in  each  plant? 

Some  plants  like  the  bean,  come  up  bearing  their  seed 
leaves  to  protect  and  feed  the  little  plant  until  it  can 
get  food  by  way  of  the  roots,  and  is  strong  enough  to 
brave  the  air  around  it.  Other  plants,  like  the  corn,  send 
up  a  stiff,  straight,  and  strong  leaf  to  protect  the  tender 
plantlet.  Each  seed  shows  its  own  peculiar  way  of  coming 
thru  the  dark  mold  into  the  light.  Which  of  the  plants 
have  two  seed  leaves  ?  Which  only  one  ?  How  does 
each  plant  protect  its  first  leaves  ?  Which  plants  use 
the  first  leaves  for  food  ?  Which  change  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  after  the  first  set  ?  Watch  the  unfolding  of 
the  leaves  of  the  different  plants,  and  report  how  they  are 
folded  in  the  bud.  Why  are  they  folded  ?  Why?  Do  any 
of  the  plants  need  a  support  as  they  grow  older?  Asthe 
plants  grow,  report  any  changes  that  may  occur  in  their 
cilor,  size,  shape,  position.  Do  any  change  at  night  ? 
Where  do  new  leaves  come  from? 

Where  do  the  blossoms  appear?  Their  color  and  mark- 
ings. Use  to  the  plant?  The  fruit — when  and  where 
does  it  appear?  Its  shape,  color,  size,  and  use  to  the 
plant?    Of  what  use  is  it  to  man? 

Summary. — The  children  should  have  noticed  that  the 
plant,  while  sprouting  or  germinating  needed  moistoie, 
air,  and  warmth,  and  Siter  the  leaves  needed  the  sunlight 
to  keep  them  green,  and  the  plant  needed  also  the  rich 
loamy  soil  to  provide  it  with  nourishment,  that  it  might 
grow  and  ripen  fruit. 

Stories  of  the  growth  of  seeds,  that  the  children  may 
read  after  the  observation  lessons,  will  be  found  in  the 
grade  readers. 

Birds. 

Observe  new  birds  returning  from  the  South,  their 
winter  home,  as  the  field  and  chipping  sparrows,  chim- 
ney swift ;  compare  them  m  size,  color,  manner  of  flying, 
etc.,  with  those  already  with  us.  Read  to  the  class, 
"The  Sing- Away  Bird,"  by  Lucy  Larcom;  also  the 
myth,  "How  the  Robin  got  its  Red  Breast"  See 
"  Nature  Myths."    P.  J.  Cooke. 

The  Sprouting  Seeds  Out  of  Doors. 

Encourage  the  children  to  find  them,  and  bring  them 
to  school  to  plant.  Compare  them  with  seeds  that  have 
sprouted  in  the  boxes,  etc.,  in  the  school-room. 

The  Flowers. 

Flowers  may  be  found  in  sunny  regions — in  pastures 
and  fields ;  as  the  arbutus,  violet^  saxifrage,  etc.  Read 
poems  and  stories  of  the  flowers :  See  "  Nature  in  Verse," 
by  M.  L  Lovejoy,  "Little  Flower  Folks,"  Part  L-II.by 
Mara  L.  Pratt,  and  "In  the  ChUd's  Worid,"  by  Emilie 
Poulsson. 

Work  Being  Done  by  Man. 

MAN  PREPARING  THE  GROUND  FOR  SEED  PLANTING. 

1.  By  dressing  it. 

2.  By  plowing  it. 

3.  By  harrowing  it. 

PLANTING  AND  SOWING  THE  SEEDS. 

If  practicable,  go  with  your  class  into  the  country 
where  they  may  see  these  processes  going  on.  Show 
them  pictures  also,  to  illustrate  them.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  able,  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  to  show  how  such  work 
was  done  in  olden  times. 

Use  the  results  of  the  observations  in  oral  and  written 
language  lessons. 

Memory  Guns. 

These  may  be  taught  during  the  month : 

Gome  up  April,  thro  the  valley« 

In  your  robes  of  beauty  dre^t, 
Gome  and  wake  your  flowery  children 

Prom  their  wintry  beds  of  rest — Phoebe  Gary. 

April  is  here  1 
Listen,  a  bluebird  is  caroling  here. 

— £.  £.  Rbxford. 
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April  cold  with  dripping  rain 
Willows  and  lilacs — brin^  again. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emeeson. 
When  wake  the  violets — Winter  dies ; 
When  sprout  the  elm  buds.  Spring  is  near. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  South  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest 
And  softly  whispers,  **  The  spring  is  here." 

— WiLLUM  CULLBN  BrYANT. 

Bird  Study.    IL* 

By  E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson,  Delaware. 

You  recognize  your  friends  not  only  by  their  faces  and 
liabitual  clothing,  but  if  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
them,  by  their  manner  of  talking  and  voice?  as  well.  In 
the  same  way,  birds  may  be  recognized  both  by  their 
plumage  and  characteristic  flight,  and  also  by  their  notes, 
songs,  and  calls.  Indeed,  many  times  the  only  way  to 
locate  a  bird  is  by  listening  attentively  and  determining 
the  direction  from  which  its  notes  proceed.  To  learn  the 
**  bird  language ''  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods  and  get  well  acquainted  with  them  in  their 
everyday-life.  The  larger  birds,  such  as  hawks  and  crows, 
have  but  few  notes,  which  are  merely  harsh  calls,  yet  even 
they  have  different  tones  from  those  commonly  used  for 
calling  to  their  mates  in  times  of  danger. 

Most  of  our  common  song  birds  sing  only  while  perch- 
ing, but  a  few  of  them  sing  while  on  the  wing.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  bobolink,  meadow  lark,, song  sparrow, 
red-winged  blackbird,  and  goldfinch  or  yellow  bird,  each 
of  which  has  a  very  characteristic  note.  The  cat-bird, 
brown  thrush,  and  robin  are  the  most  beautiful  singers 
among  our  common  birds,  and  each  of  these  has  a  char- 
acteristic voice,  even  tho  the  song  be  most  varied. 

Many  birds  have  different  notes  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Thus,  the  little  black-capped  chickadee,  which 
may  be  found  pecking  away  at  the  small  terminal  twigs 
on  trees  and  in  the  undergrowth,  may  be  heard  to  give 
its  cheery  "  chick-ardee-dee-dee  ^  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  during  the  spring  months,  while  mating,  he  has 
a  sweet  little  love  call  which  it  is  quite  diflScult  for  an 
untrained  ear  to  distinguish  from  the  note  of  the  com- 
mon pewee  or  phoebe  bird.  Like  many  other  birds,  chick- 
adees give  a  short,  hissing  chirp  while  eating. 

Most  of  our  beautiful  songsters  are  the  male  birds, 
whose  songs  are  sweetest  during  the  spring  months  while 
they  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  mate.  Many  female 
birds  are  equally  good  singers,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
much  the  quieter  sex. 

A  few  birds  fly  entirely  at  night  or  dusk,  such  as  the 
owl,  night  hawk,  and  whip-poor-will.  Each  has  a  char- 
acteristic call  by  which  it  may  be  recognized.  The  notes 
of  many  birds  may  be  so  accurately  imitated  by  practice 
that  the  birds  wiU  not  only  reply,  but  will  come  so  close 
to  the  one  calling  them  that  they  may  be  easfly  observed. 
Nests  and  E^s. 

Study  of  eggs  and  nests  should  be  made  entirely  in  the 
field  and  the  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the 
eggs  from  the  nests.  This  will  not,  however,  preclude 
looking  at  them,  and  thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  birds  and  the  kind  of  egg  laid  by  each  species. 
Encourage  the  children  to  make  notes  on  the  color,  size, 
and  markings  of  the  eggs ;  the  number,  and  when  laid  ; 
the  time  required  for  hatching ;  the  size,  structure,  and 
position  of  the  nest,  as  w^Il  as  any  other  points  of  inter- 
est they  may  be  able  to  observe. 

The  first  to  lay  are  the  owls,  whose  eggs  hatch  out  in 
early  March.  These  birds  make  their  nests  in  hollow 
stumps  and  trees,  and  lay  two  or  three  large  white  eggs. 
Next  are  the  hawks,  which  hatch  about  the  first  of  April. 
Their  large  nesta  are  easily  seen,  but  rarely  accessible. 
Then  come  the  e^rly  spring  birds,  the  robins,  bluebirds, 
song  sparrows,  woodpeckers,  phoebes,  etc.  Fields  and 
low  bushes  are  the  nesting  place  of  the  song  sparrow. 
The  phoebe  usually  builds  its  nest  under  a  wooden  bridge, 

*No.  X  was  pubUshed  in  The  School  Journal  of  February  34. 


and  it  has  thus  been  called  the  "bridge  bird"  in  some 
localities.  The  other  three  birds  nest  very  often  in  or- 
chards, the  bluebirds  utilizing  the  old  woodpeckers'  holes. 
Then  come  the  whole  host  of  spring  and  summer  songs- 
ters, laying  until  well  along  in  Jiily. 

The  nests  of  the  birds  are  most  interesting  and  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  different  classes  of  birds. 
Smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  are  those  of  the  hum- 
ming birds,  which  may  be  found  in  trumpet  vines.  The 
hanging  nest  of  the  oriole  is  most  interesting  and  artis- 
tic, but  being  placed  out  upoh  the  smallest  twigs  of  a 
large  tree,  can  be  viewed  only  from  a  distance.  The  nests 
of  chimney-swifts  and  barn-swallows  are  very  neat, 
bracket-like  affairs,  composed  of  small  twigs  which  are 
fastened  together,  and  then  the  whole  nest  is  fastened  to 
the  building  by  a  glue-like  saliva  secreted  in  the  bird's 
mouth.  The  robin's  nest  is  quite  typical  of  the  thrushes, 
except  that  most  of  them  are  rather  neater,  using  less 
mud  in  their  structure.  Blackbirds'  nests  are  large,  bulky 
affairs,  composed  oi  reeds,  flags,  etc.,  woven  among  the 
dead  reeds  on  marshy  ground. 

But  the  objects  of  all  the  solicitude  upon  the  part  of 
the  parents  are  the  fragile,  delicately-colored  eggs,  from 
which  the  young  birds  eventually  hatch.  The  eggs  are 
also  of  great  variety  in  color,  size,  and  shape.  The  size 
is,  of  course,  governed  by  that  of  the  parent  bird,  being 
almost  in  the  same  proportion.  Some  interesting  facts 
may  be  observed  by  the  children  concerning  the  colorar 
tion  of  birds  'eggs  by  proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  For  instance,  ask  them  why  all  woodpeckers' 
eggs  and  the  eggs  of  most  birds  laying  in  holes  should 
be  white.  If  no  reply  is  forthcoming,  change  the  ques- 
tion to  "  why  should  they  be  colored  "?  The  latter  ques- 
tion will  doubtless  open  up  an  interesting  line  of  thought 
and  observation.  The  fact  is,  that  birds  laying  their 
eggs  in  holes  have  no  reason  for  having  their  eggs  col- 
ored, as  in  the  darkness  any  color  would  be  invisible,  and 
being  placed  in  a  hole  affords  such  protection  that  they 
do  not  need  to  be  colored  for  that  purpose,  as  do  those 
which  will  now  be  considered. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  find  the  eggs  of  a  kildeer  piover  ? 
Like  those  of  the  night  hawk,  and  many  birds  laying  on 
sand  beaches,  they  are  laid  on  the  bare  soil  with  no  sign 
of  a  nest  other  than  a  slight  hollow  to  keep  them  from 
rolling,  but  so  closely  does  their  color  resemble  that  of 
the  plowed  field  that  they  are  rarely  found,  except  as  the 
bird  is  driven  from  the  nest.  Such  coloration,  of  a  light 
brown  background  with  darker  spots  and  blotches,  is  very 
common  with  birds  laying  on  the  ground.  Again,  birds 
building  nests  in  dense  foliage,  very  often  have  the  eggs 
of  a  "robin"  blue  or  green  color,  as  the  robin,  catbird, 
cuckoo,  etc.  If  you  will  look  at  these  from  above  the 
nest,  where  only  the  edge  of  the  nest  is  seen,  you  will  no- 
tice that  the  color  of  the  eggs  blends  most  readily  with 
that  of  the  foliage,  so  that  they  are  thus  protected  by 
it.  Of  course  the  coloration  of  all  birdsf'  eggs  is  not  for 
protective  purposes,  but  that  undoubtedly  furnishes  a 
key  to  the  color  of  many. 

Most  birds  have  but  a  single  brood  of  young  in  a  sea- 
son, altho  many  have  two  or  three.  The  time  required 
for  the  eggs  to  hatch  varies  considerably.  Get  the  chil- 
dren to  observe  as  many  of  these  points  as  possible,and  keep 
some  sort  of  record,  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  interest. 


Since  the  measures  taken  by  Russia  to  abolish  the  con- 
stitution of  Finland  and  Russify  the  country,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  have  been  turned  on  the  brave  and  hardy 
people  of  that  land.  One  effect  of  Russia's  move  has 
been  largely  to  increase  the  number  of  Finns  coming  to 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  about  200,000  of  them 
here,  and  it  is  predicted  that  50,000  or  60,000  more  will 
come  this  year. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  2,500,000  and  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  one  in  fifty  will  come  to  America  in 
one  year.  The  number  leaving  the  country  will  depend 
on  the  action  Russia  takes  toward  impressing  young  men 
into  the  army. 
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Week  Ekdixg  March  17,  1900. 

Child  Study  from  X+Y  to  Z. 

Th6  department  of  child  study  and  scier,tific  p^agogi- 
cal  investigation,  instituted  by  the  Chicago  board  of  edu- 
cation a  year  ago,  has  completed  its  first  report.  Direc- 
tor F.  W.  Smedley  and  his  three  assistants  examined 
nearly  five  thousand  children  with  relation  to  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  growth.  The  general  conclusion  pre- 
sented is  that  the  course  of  study  should  establish  more 
electives,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  Whatever  the 
department  may  think  of  itself,  its  examinations  outside 
of  purely  physical  lines  do  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
average  child  study  which  starts  out  with  nothing  from 
nowhere,  hoping  to  get  somewhere.  There  must  be  defi- 
nite agreement  as  to  what  practical  results  and  actual 
condition3  are  to  be  examined  into  if  conclusions  are  to 
be.  reached  worth  the  time,  money,  and  effort  expended. 


Death  of  Granville  B.  Putnam. 

Granville  B.  Putnam,  who  died  on  Wednesday,  March 
7,  was  widely  known  and  respected  as  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's stalwart  educators.  He  was  born,  of  old  Puritan 
stock,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1835.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Bridgewater  state  normal  school  and  of  Amherst  col- 
lege. He  taught  in  Pall  River,  was  principal  of  the  Quincy 
high  school,  and  went  to  Boston  in  1864  as  sub-master  in 
the  Bigelow  school.  Later  he  was  elected  master  of  the 
Franklin  school,  a  position  he  held  until  his  retirement 
some  time  ago.  Early  in  his  career  as  teacher  he  was 
associated  wi^h  the  late  Daniel  B.  Hagar  and  John  Knee- 
land  as  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  the  official 
organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  New  England  Magazine,  YaidVs  Compan- 
ion,  and  educational  and  religious  publications.  Many 
know  him  as  the  author  of  several  hymns,  especially, 
**  Blest  of  God,  the  God  of  Nations,"  which  was  exten- 
tensively  used  at  the  Columbus  celebration.  He  had  the 
distincMon  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  his 
school  a  Swedish  Lingg  system  of  gymnastics.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Mutu^  Benefit  Association 
he  did  splendid  work,  and  his  loss  will  be  sorely  felt  by 
that  organization. 

Normal  Schools  Needed  in  Ohio. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Ohio  should  have  to  argue  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for  a  state  to 
train  teachers  for  its  schools.  Yet  that  is  what  she 
is  doing  just  now,  and  she  is  having  a  pretty  hard  time 
to  convince  some  citizens  that  Ohio  is  about  the  only  one 
of  the  older  states  not  having  any  public  normal  schools. 
The  educators  thruout  the  country  wish  State  Supt. 
Bonebrake  all  success  in  his  heroic  fight  for  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Dr. 
Emerson  E.  White  is  aiding  him  nobly.  Let  every 
Buckeye  resolve  to  secure  from  the  general  assembly 
four  normal  schools,  as  the  most  fitting  manner  of  con- 
tributing to  the  coming  celebration  of  the  state. 


Fossils  as  Superintendents. 

Ichabod  Crane  is  not  dead.  Some  of  him  are  evidently 
drawing  salaries  as  school  superintendents.  Writes  one 
on  being  asked  to  subscribe  for  a  periodical  portraying 
the  educational  current :  ''  The  school  board  wiD  not  ap- 
propriate any  money  for  that  paper."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  New  York  Central  would  put  an  engineering 
journal  into  the  hands  of  all  employees  who  ought  to 
have  such  a  publication  come  to  them,  if  engineers,  as  a 
class,  preferred  living  on  their  own  light  to  continuing 
to  learn  about  improvements  in  their  field  of  labor.  But 
the  railroad  company  does  not  have  to ;  it  simply  will  not 
emjrioy* anyone  who  does  not  make  his  work  his  study. 
School  boards  ought  to  adopt  some  such  rule  as  this, 
retiring  the  superintendent  who  does  not  bestir  himself 
to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Think  of  a  depth  of  despair  from  which  the  plaint 
rises,  "The  board  won't  subscribe  for  me,  that  is  why  I 
must  get  along  without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  "  !  However  there  are  other  Cranes  a 
little  more  progressive,  who  treasure  up  and  read  with 
care  all  the  sample  copies  that  may  find  a  way  to  their 
desks.  "I  do  not  have  to  subscribe,"  rejoices  one,  "I 
get  enough  sample  copies  to  keep  me  posted."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  many  people  continue  to  regard  the  literary 
cartoons  of  the  old  schoolmaster  as  life  portraits  of  mod* 
ern  time  ?  One  does  rub  up  against  a  self-contented  fossil 
of  the  approved  kind  now  and  then. 


Drawing  the  Dead  Line. 

Philadelphia  teachers  are  incensed — it  would  seem 
justly — at  a  proposed  rule  of  the  board  of  education  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  retire  all  teachers  who  have 
served  thirty  years.  The  injustice  of  such  a  restriction 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  most  teachers 
begin  their  work  at  twenty.  Surely  the  teacher  ought 
not  to  have  outlived  his  usefulness  at  fifty.  In  other 
professions  the  years  from  fifty  to  seventy  are  the  most 
valuable  of  all ;  if  after  a  bare  thirty  years  of  service 
the  teacher  is  worn  out  something  must  be  wrong  in  the 
conditions  of  pedagogical  labor.  The  fixing  of  an  arbi- 
trary age  limit  is  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

Another  recommendation  before  the  board  aims  at  de- 
ducting three  per  cent  from  the  salaries  of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  order  to  provide  a  general  annuity  fund.  There 
is  no  justice  whatever  in  any  such  move.  Many  of  the 
teachers  are  enrolled  in  insurance  companies  and  other 
protective  associations,  and  attempts  to  mulct  them  as 
proposed  ought  to  be  promptly  defeated. 


Unconscious  Influences. 

That  masterly  writer,  Mr.*.  Humphry  Ward,  in  her 
new  serial  describes  a  character  who  had  turned  to  books 
for  relief.  "  At  first  she  had  read  merely  to  fill  the 
hours,  to  dull  memory.  But  gradually  there  had  sprung 
up  in  her  that  inner  sweetness,  that  gentle  restoring 
flame  that  comes  from  the  life  of  ideas."  This  is  a  state- 
ment the  teacher  may  well  pause  and  ponder  upon; 
here  is  a  keen  observer  telling  us  the  effect  of  liter- 
ature on  the  mind.  It  is  a  valuable  pedagogic  discov- 
ery. 
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What  is  Education? 

In  that  invaluable  book,  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,''  Mr.  D.  P.  Page  declares  that  the  first  thing 
for  the  teacher  is  to  settle  in  his  mind  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  is  Education  ?"  The  teacher  is  em- 
ployed to  educate  ;  he  is  too  apt  to  think  that  he  is  em- 
ployed to  drill  the  children  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc. 
Probably  the  majority  of  teachers  would  give  this  as  the 
answer  to  the  question,  but  it  is  a  great  error  and  leads 
to  deplorably  defective  results. 

If  the  teacher  has  a  rural  school  and  is  pondering  on 
the  question,  let  him  look  around  in  his  community  until 
he  finds  a  "  leading  **  man.  The  leader  may  be  the  town 
oflScer,  possibly  a  farmer,  usually  a  man  of  some  means, 
at  all  events  a  man  of  force,  one  who  is  "looked  up  to" 
by  his  neighbors,  one  who  can  manage  affairs,  one  who  is 
consulted  about  public  matters,  often  a  member  of  the 
school  board  or  a  pillar  in  the  church.  This  man  is  an 
"  educated  "  man.  He  may  have  only  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  be  able  to  read,  and  handle  numbers,  possess 
a  general  understanding  of  business,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  local  public  affairs,  yet  be  in  a  mental  condition 
to  be  properly  termed  "  educated." 

This  man  may  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  teacher. 
Such  men  were  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jeffer- 
son, Adams,  and  the  host  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  republic.  Such  men  exist  in  every  community  to-day. 
The  question,  then  will  be.  What  does  this  man  possess 
that  his  neighbors  do  not  ?  And  another  will  be.  How 
has  he  come  into  its  possession  ? 

We  notice  first  that  such  a  man  has  the  confidence 
of  his  community ;  that  is,  he  is  seen  to  be  honest, 
trustworthy,  truthful,  and  reliable.  Along  with  these 
moral  traits  he  is  industrious,  applies  himself  to  busi- 
ness, and  causes  things  to  bend  to  his  wishes.  If  he 
has  a  rough  and  rugged  farm  it  is  made  to  yield  a  sub- 
sistence ;  it  is  smoothed  up  and  rendered  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  And  then  he  will  be  found  to  possess  good  judg- 
ment and  to  address  himself  to  the  affairs  of  life  with 
common  sense. 

These  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  educated  man  ;  and 
and  the  real  teacher  will  endeavor  to  make  them  the 
traits  of  his  pupils,  for  it  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  the 
child  goes  to  school  to  learn  what  will  be  of  service  to 
him  when  he  is  a  man.  They  do  not  comprise  all  that  is 
to  be  learned  ;  but  any  learning  without  these  leaves  the 
boy  still  uneducated.  Knowledge  with  these  makes  what 
is  called  "  wisdom." 

The  question  is  how  to  educate  rather  than  how  to 
cram  with  knowledge.  Some  think  it  is  to  be  done  by 
lecturing  pupils  on  honesty,  industry,  etc.,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  man  we  have  proposed  as  an  object  lesson,  if 
asked,  would  deny  that  the  lectures  given  at  school  had  ed- 
ucated him,  he  would  place  more  emphasis  on  the  behavior 
demanded.  And  he  would  credit  the  teacher  with  only 
doing  a  part  of  the  work  ;  the  rest  came  from  the  home, 
from  companions,  from  books,  and  from  incidents  in  his 
life. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  "  be- 
havior ;"  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  large  sense.  The  teacher 
causes  the  pupil  to  be  industrious,  that  is,  to  "  behave  " 
towards  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  certain  way  ;  he  uses 
means  and  inducements  of  various  kinds  to  cause  the 
child  to  apply  himself  strenuously  to  certain  things; 


then,  in  his  transactions  he  is  to  be  truthful  and  ^onest ; 
his  work  must  bear  inspection;  his  conduct  must  meet 
with  approval.  And,  then,  he  must  continue  to  labor 
until  the  assigned 'work  is  accomplished. 

Take  penmanship,  for  example ;  his  first  year's  work  is 
crude  and  unattractive  ;  he  is  caused  to  continue,  to  dot 
the  i's,  to  cross  the  f «,  to  loop  the  Fs  and  ^«  at  a  certain 
place  and  nowhere  else ;  and  after  years  have  passed  he 
produces  letters  regular  in  heighth  and  width  and  uni- 
form in  shape.  Here  is  the  application  of  labor  with  ef- 
fort to  bring  forth  improved  results ;  he  strives  for  some- 
thing better.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  a  teacher  may 
educate  in  teaching  penmanship  if  he  knows  how. 

Passing  by  the  consideration  of  the  possession  of  com- 
mon sense,  let  us  look  to  the  retpect  which  we  see  is  paid 
to  our  "educated  '  man.  It  may  be  said  that  every  pupil 
should  cherish  the  being  held  in  respect  in  his  class  and 
in  his  school.  This  will  be  a  thing  the  teacher  will  aim 
at.  This  comes  from  a  refined  way  of  doing  things  and 
of  treating  his  pupils.  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that 
character  strives  for  maturity  of  itself.  If  this  were  not 
so  no  character  would  appear  in  many  of  the  rough  school- 
rooms of  our  country.  Bear  in  mind  the  seeds  of  char- 
acter are  already  in  the  child  and  only  need  proper  cul- 
ture to  cause  them  to  expand  in  strength  and  beauty. 


Reading  and  Crime. 

A  manufacturer  of  a  new  kind  of  gun  was  compli- 
mented on  his  ingenious  devices,  but  he  declared  that  he 
often  felt  guilty  when  he  saw  to  what  uses  firearms  were 
put.  The  one  who  teaches  another  to  read  certainly 
seems  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  benefactor,  but  reading 
leads  to  numerous  crimes,  kinds  of  crimes  that  would  not 
have  been  devised  except  thru  reading.  The  murder  of 
the  student  Koeller  in  Chicago  was  the  result  of  reading 
novels  in  which  one  follows  another  in  the  detective  style 
— a  very  popular  kind  of  books  with  boys.  His  admis- 
sion, "  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  get  even  with  him," 
shows  he  had  nourished  murder  in  his  heart  for  several 
years  ;  and  yet  the  murdered  student  was  only  the  son 
of  the  man  he  thought  had  "  something  to  do  "  with  the 
killing  of  his  brother  thirteen  years  before  ! 

Learning  to  read  does  not  regenerate  the  human 
heart ;  to  assemble  youth  and  only  teach  them  to  read, 
is  questionable  whether  it  is  best ;  certainly  it  is  a  duty 
laid  on  the  teacher  to  do  more.  It  is  right  here  that  the 
theory  of  the  Catholics  is  unassailable ;  they  stand  for 
more  than  reading.  It  is  the  weak  spot  in  our  public 
school  system  that  teachers  are  appointed  who  have  no 
disposition  to  do  more  than  teach  reading  ;  who  conceive 
their  duty  to  do  that  and  leave  the  parent  to  teach  mo- 
rality. 

In  time  this  ground  will  be  forsaken ;  it  required  sev- 
eral years  before  laws  could  be  enacted  requiring  the 
teaching  of  the  ill  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holics and  narcotics ;  it  will  yet  be  demanded  bylaw  that 
pupils  be  instructed  in  morality. 


Two  great  edacational  meetings  in  July:  The  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Halifax.  Mr.  Corson,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  president  of  the  N.  B.  A.  ;  State  Supt.  Stone,  of 
Vermont,  president  of  the  A.  1. 1. 
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The  British  Capture  Bloemfontein. 

Lord  Roberts  recentiy  attacked  Osfontein,  where  the 
Boers  had  gathered  in  considerable  strength.  He  sent 
French's  cavalry  around  on  their  iBank  and  they  fled 
almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Presidents  Kruger  and 
Steyn  endeavored  to  rally  their  troops,  but  the  men  said 
they  could  not  stand  against  the  British  cavab^  and 
artillery. 

Next  the  Boers  made  a  stand  at  Dreifontein,  a  few 
miles  nearer  BloeKifontein,  the  Orange  Free  State  capi- 
tal. The  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on  Gen.  Kelly- 
Kenny's  division,  two  battalions  of  which— the  Welsh 
and  Essex— turned  the  Boers  out  of  two  strong  positions 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Then  the  commarder-in-chief,  on  March  12,  directed 
General  French,  if  there  were  time  before  dark,  to  seize 
the  railway  station  at  Bloemfontein,  and  thus  secure  the 
rolling  stock.  At  midnight  he  received  a  report  from 
him  that,  after  corsiderable  opposition  he  had  been  able 
to  occupy  two  hills  close  to  the  railway  station  which 
command  Bloe.mfontein.  The  infantry  followed  close 
after  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  occupy  the 
town  in  a  few  hours. 

With  the  Free  State  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Free  State  men  will  come  to  terms. 
The  Boers  have  cut  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  north 
of  Bloemfontein. 

President  Kruger  recently  requested  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  peace  on  the  basis  of  independence  of  the 
republics.  It  is  said  that  the  communication  was  sent 
thru  Mr.  Hay,  the  United  States  consul  at  Pretoria. 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  that  no  such  terms  could  be  enter- 
tained, and  hinted  that  the  present  trouble  was  due  to 
the  too  great  leniency  of  the  British  government  in  the 
past.  He  also  respectfully  declined  the  good  ofSces  of 
the  United  States  government  for  peace. 

The  last  reports  from  Maf eking  were  that  the  garrison 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  their  power  of  resistance. 
Food  is  very  scarce.  Relief  forces  are  approaching  from 
two  directions. 

Gold  Standard  Bill  Passes  Congress. 

The  last  legislative  step  in  the  passage  of  the  financial 
bill  was  taken  March  13  by  the  house  of  representatives 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  166  to  120.  The  senate  has  already  adopted  the 
report. 

The  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  of  money  by 
law  is  the  all-important  and  essential  feature  of  the 
measure.  By  it  the  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury to  redeem  a  silver  dollar  in  gold  is  taken  away. 
Under  this  bill  private  and  public  debts  are  made  con- 
formable to  the  gold  standard. 

It  maintains  at  a  parity  with  the  gold  standard  all 
forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  in  the  United  States. 
It  reaffirms  that  the  unit  of  value  is  the  dollar,  consist- 
ing of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  and  provides 
for  the  keeping  of  $150,000,000  in  gold  in  the  treas- 
ury for  the  redemption  of  United  States  and  treasury 
notes.  A  larger  issue  of  silver  certificates  than  here- 
tofore is  provided  for ;  but  they  will  be  $10  and  under, 
except  as  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  The  sec- 
reta^  of  the  treasury  is  given  the  right  to  coin  any  of 
the  1890  billion  into  subsidiary  silver  coins  up  to  a  limit 
of  $100,000,000. 

The  Queen  to  Visit  Ireland, 

At  no  time  since  the  diamond  jubilee  has  Queen  Vic- 
toria been  so  prominent  in  the  public  mind  as  now.  Lon- 
don turned  out  and  greeted  her  enthusiastically  as  she 
rode  thru  the  streets  of  the  city  the  other  day.  In  April 
she  proposes  to  visit  Dublin.  She  has  not  been  in  Ire- 
land since  the  death  of  the  prince  consort  in  1861. 

National  Capital's  Centennial. 

Twenty  states  and  territories  were  represented  at  the 


meeting  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  pf  the 
capital  in  that  city.  When  the  capital  was  removed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  1800  the  town  was  scarcely 
more  than  laid  out  on  paper ;  now  it  has  a  population  <rf 
about  250,000. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  celebration  and  that  Con- 
gress take  part.  It  was  also  proposed  as  a  memorial 
to  enlarge  the  White  House  or  to  rebuild  it  entirely. 

Income  Tax  Repealed. 

South  Carolina  has  repealed  the  income  tax  that  went 
into  effect  in  January,  1899.  It  imposed  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  every  sort  of  income  over  $2,000  a  year  and 
a  graduated  rate  up  to  3  per  cent,  on  incomes  over 
$15,000.  In  practical  operation  the  bill  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. Nineteen  of  the  forty  counties  of  the  state  made 
no  returns  under  it  whatever,  and  only  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  the  incomes  taxable  under  the  law  where  in 
any  case  reported.  Public  sentiment  became  so  strong 
that  a  repeal  was  decided  on  as  the  wisest  thing. 

Rosebery  Leaves  the  Liberals. 

In  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  Lord  Rosebery  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  Liberal  party.  This  frees  him 
from  a  political  restraint  under  which  he  has  chafed 
for  more  than  a  year  and  gives  him  a  chance  boldly  to 
criticise  parties  and  policies. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Rosebery  is  ambitious  to  be  pre- 
mier again  and  that  he  will  lose  no  chance  to  criticise 
the  Salisbury  government.  He  is  the  most  scholarly 
man  in  public  life  in  England,  an  able  critic,  an  essayist 
of  power,  and  a  delightful  orator.  It  is  said  he  will  seek 
to  organize  a  new  Liberal  party. 

Corbin  Defends  Himself. 

The  proposal  to  make  Adjt.-Gen.  Corbin  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army  aroused  his  enemies  to  resurrect 
a  court-martial  to  which  Corbin  was  subjeated  during  the 
Civil  war.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  senate  resolution 
calling  for  his  military  record.  In  reply  to  this  Gen. 
Corbin  addressed  to  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  a  letter 
in  which  he  gave  his  full  record  from  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  second  lieuten- 
ant thirty-eight  years  ago  to  the  present.  The  court- 
martial  referred  to  was  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in 
1865  ;  the  charge  was  cowardice,  misbehavior  before  the 
enemy,  etc.    He  was  honorably  acquitted. 

Engineer  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  Dead. 

News  comes  from  Switzerland  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brandt,  chief  engineer  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  which  is 
being  made  thru  the  Alps,  and  which  wiU  open  up  a  new 
route  between  north  and  south  Europe.  When  Mr. 
Brandt  died  three  and  one-tenth  miles  of  the  excavation 
had  been  completed  ;  its  total  length  will  be  twelve  and 
two-fifths  miles.  The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  nine  and 
three-tenths,  and  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  eight  miles 
long. 

The  work  is  being  done  with  hydraulic  rotary  drilling 
machines  invented  by  Mr.  Brandt  himself.  Another  of  Mr. 
Brandt's  inventions  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  a 
machine  for  removing  the  debris  after  the  blasts.  It 
throws  a  powerful  stream  of  water,  by  jerky  impulses, 
into  the  stones  loosened  by  the  blasi  and  thereby  washes 
away  the  dui;.  He  had  also  his  own  system  of  ventila- 
tion which  he  had  proven,  in  the  mines  of  Spain,  to  be 
effective. 


The  building  of  the  great  Siberian  railroad  has  stimu- 
lated Germany  to  study  the  Russian  language ;  many  of 
the  engineers  and  superintendents  are  Germans.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  such  as  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  brings  in  German  brains.  Russia  is  visited  by 
German  manufacturers'  agents — **  drummers  ^  we  should 
call  them.  All  this  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language ;  there  are  schools  established  to  teach  it ;  this 
aS  what  gives  Germany  her  supremacy. 
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A  Summer  Vacation  in  Europe. 

Many  teachers  are  planning  to  spend  the  summer  of 
1900  in  Europe.  Some  will  devote  a  large  portion  of 
this  time  to  Paris  and  the  Exposition ;  others  will  divide 
it  between  Paris  and  London ;  still  others  wiU  travel 
more  generally.  Whether  or  not  these  trips  will  be  free 
from  vexation  and  care,  and  wholly  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able, will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  arrangements 
made. 

To  people  visiting  Europe  for  the  first  time,  a  few  sug- 
gestions may  not  hQ  amiss.  Traveling  abroad  is  quite 
different  from  journeying  in  this  country.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  language,  money  and  customs,  there  is 
frequent  diflSculty.  In  the  coming  summer  particuliarly, 
inexperience  will  be  liable  to  extortion  and  annoyance  on 
every  hand.  To  join  a  well  organized  party,  limited  in 
number,  will  obviate  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  foreign  travel. 

Do  not  think  of  going  to  Europe,  particularly  in  1900, 
without  securing  your  steamship  accommodations  months 
ahead,  planning  carefully  your  route  and  engaging  hotel 
or  other  accommodations  in  advance,  especially  in  Paris. 
If  you  go  with  a  party,  all  these  preliminaries  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  you,  but  for  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  to  avoid 
loss  of  time,  select  a  party  closely  limited  in  number 
rather  than  a|large  one.  The  large,  unlimited  party  may 
be  advertised  at  a  little  less  cost,  but  in  the  end  may 
prove  more  expensive,  when  the  actual  return  received 
is  considered.  With  a  large  party  there  is  delay  in  pass- 
ing the  customs  examinations,  in  securing  carriages,  in 
getting  seated  and  started,  and  in  arranging  seats  at 
table.  When  visiting  museums  and  galleries  or  in 
other  sight-seeing,  the  dozen  or  fifteen  near  the  courier 
hear  his  explanations,  while  there  is  not  always  the  time 
to  repeat  them  in  detail  two  or  three  times  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  in  the  rear.  Large  parties  are  obliged  to 
start  early  for  trains,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  peo- 
ple and  baggage  there  in  time  to  have  the  baggage  reg- 
istered and  the  people  properly  seated.  These  objections 
do  not  operate  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  party,  and  one 
numbering  only  fifteen  or  twenty  also  presents  advantages 
over  going  alone,  or  in  company  with  one  or  two  others, 
only,  being  much  mere  enjoyable,  comfortable,  and  less 
expensive. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  question  of  baggage  and 
wearing  apparel.  Do  not  be  encumbered  with  too  much. 
Take  a  steamer  rug,  one  or  two  small  pillows,  suitably 
covered,  for  deck  use ;  woolen  underclothing ;'  warm 
outer  wraps  or  overcoat,  for  the  steamer.  Count 
on  a  temperature  ranging  from'  75®  to  50*^  plus  the 
breeze  made  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  possibly  against 
a  head  wind,  with  perhaps  some  fog  and  rain.  Dress  so 
that  you  can  be  on  deck,  rain  or  shine.  There  are  very 
few  days  that  cannot  be  spent  on  deck,  if  one  is  properly 
dressed.  Do  not  burden  yourself  with  a  steamer  chair ; 
it  is  cheaper  to  rent  one  from  the  deck  steward  on  board. 
Plan  to  store  your  heavy  steamer  clothing  and  wraps 
with  the  steamship  company,  instead  of  taking  them  with 
you  on  your  travels.  Many  make  a  trip  of  one  or  two  months 
with  only  a  Gladstone  bag  or  a  dress  suit  case,  hand 
satchel  and  umbrella,  in  addition  to  a  bundle  containing 
steamer  rug,  pillows,  and  heavy  clothing.  This  bundle 
can  be  stored  with  the  steamship  company  until  the  return 
voyage.  Instead  of  the  bundle,  the  articles  it  would 
contain  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a  steamer  trunk,  to 
be  left  in  storage.  As  manymake  purchases  which  increase 
the  amount  of  baggage  for  the  return  journey,  the  half 
filled  steamer  trunk  of  the  outward  voyage  will  prove  a 
welcome  convenience  for  the  additional  articles  of  the  re- 
turn trip.  Steamer  trunks,  bags,  or  packages  for  the  state- 
room should  not  be  over  thirteen  inches  high,  two  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  for  the  reason 
that  all  such  articles  must  go  under  the  lower  berths.  Large 
trunks  must  go  in  the  steamer's  hold,  and  are  not  access- 


ible except  on  one  specially  designated  day  near  the  close 
of  the  trip. 

For  traveling  ashore,  ladies  can  manage  comfortably 
with  one  or  two  dress  skirts,  an  outer  jacket^  and  three 
or  four  shirt  waists.  Silk  waists  save  laundry  bills,  and 
occupy  less  space.  Have  "plenty  of  changes  of  neck  wear. 
A  iierviceable  tailor-made  costume  is  appropriate  for  both 
ship  and  shore.  On  shipboard  many  ladies  wear  a  shorty 
heavy  dress  skirt,  such  as  is  suitable  for  bicycling  and 
rainy  weather.  Gentlemen  can  manage  with  one  syit. 
It  is  desirable,  tho  not  necessary,  to  have  something  dif- 
ferent for  tdbk  (Phate  dinner  and  evening  wear,  or  for 
such  entertainments  as  may  be  attended  on  shipboard  or 
on  shore.  Two  changes  of  underwear  wiU  suffice,  as 
laundry  work  is  done  expeditiously.  Wear  comfortable 
shoes  ;  an  extra  pair  for  occasional  change  will  be  restful. 

Walter  S.  Goodnough, 
Director  of  Art  Instruction  in  Public  Schools. 
Borough  (f  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


Unification  Delayed. 

There  are  numerous  matters  here  to  take  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  so  school  matters  have  not  pro- 
gressed greatly.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  department 
has  steadily  gained  ground'and  the  regents  as  steadily 
lost  it  since  the  legislature  came  together.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  department  interests  are 
so  great  that  they  must  be  paramount  when  the  union  is 
effected.  Then  Supt.  Skinner  is  a  good  politician,  a 
popular  officer,  and,  while  not  a  reformer,  is  an  able 
man.    What  is  more,  he  attends  closely  to  his  business.1 

There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  legislation 
relative  to  unification  in  New  York  state  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature.  There  are  two  plans.  Both  retain 
the  regents  ;  one  would  have  them  choose  a  state  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  other  leaves  the  selection  of 
this  officer  to  the  legislature.  The  probability  is  that 
the  latter  plan  will  be  adopted  finally.  Of  course  this 
would  not  give  the  solidarity  desired,  but  there  are  con- 
fficting  interests.  The  members  of  the  legislature  I 
have  conversed  with  do  not  feel  that  the  regents  hith- 
erto have  shown  any  ability  to  deal  with  common  school 
problems.  This  objection  has  weight  with  the  average 
legislator,  it  is  claimed  by  the  regents  that  the  mem- 
bers want  to  retain  all  the  political  power  possible  ;  this 
may  be  true,  but  the  bottom  reason  for  giving  no  more 
power  to  the  regents  is  as  I  have  stated. 
^t^Albany.  E.  F.  King. 

**  There  is  no  little  enemy."  Little  impurities  in  the  blood 
are  sources  of  great  danger  and  should  be  expelled  bjr^Hood^s 
Sarsaparilla. 


State  Supt.  E.  A.  CarletoB,  of  Montana. 
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Professor  James  III. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard, 
is  reported  to  be  seriously  ill.  He  is  in  the  soulh  of  France, 
having;  gone  abroad  to  spend  his  sabbatical  year.  He  was  to 
haVe  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  under  the  Gifford  lecture- 
ship at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  his  illness  turned  out 
to  be  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  he  was  obliged  to  cancel  the 
engagement.  It  is  felt  that  a  prolonged  rest  will  be  necessary 
for  his  absence  and  his  leave  of  absence  has  been  extended 
for  a  year  by  the  Harvard  faculty. 

Too  Many  Cooks  Now, 

The  Chicago  Woman's  club  is  advocating  a  course  of  cook- 
ery for  little  boys  in  the  public  schools.  They  argue  that  the 
training  which  is  good  for  future  housewives  ought  to  be  good 
for  future  husbands.  It  men  knew  about  kitchen  matters  they 
would  bring  their  business  ability  to  bear  in  culinary  matters. 

Supt.  Andrews  does  not  altogether  favor  the  scheme.  Ad- 
mitting that  he  can  broil  a  steak  and  stir  a  Welsh  rarebit  as 
well  as  any  other  man  and  that  such  accomplishments  are 
oftentimes  very  useful  when  the  wife  is  away  and  the  cook  re- 
calcitrant, he  still  fears  that  popular  opinion,  aroused  over  the 
multipUcatiOQ  of  studies  in  the  school  system,  would  not  stand 
any  such  innovation.  He  says  that  if  the  schools  should  under- 
take to  give  instruction  in  the  multitudinous  requisites  of  a 
good  husband  there  would  be  room  for  nothing  else. 

Attempt  to  Break  Down  a  Rule. 

Mr.  Paul  Wright,  of  Englewood,  is  trying  to  put  to  thetest  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rule  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education 
which  requires  that  a  child  who  has  been  absent  from  school 
for  three  or  more  days  shall  be  examined  by  a  school  physician 
before  re-entering  his  class.  Mr.  Wright's  contention  is  that 
the  certificate  of  the  family  physician  oueht  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  special  examination.  He  holds  that  a  physician 
who  has  carefully  ministered  to  a  child's  sickness  knows  its 
character  better  than  any  board  physician  can  learn  in  a  hasty 
examination  at  school.  Furthermore,  the  regulation  as  it 
stands  is  an  iniult  to  the  body  of  medical  pi'actltioners. 

Gold  Fish  for  Philadelphia  Schools. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  fish  commission  has  promised  to 
supply  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education  with  looo  gold- 
fish to  equip  school  aquaria  thruoutthe  city. 

To  Filter  SchuylkiU  Water. 

An  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  made  to  supply  school 
buildings  with  filters.  Coiisiderable  opposition  was  developed 
to  the  appropriation  because  councils  have  already  laid  aside 
$15,000,000  to  improving  the  water  works  system,  and  it  was 
loudly  proclaimed  that  within  a  few  months  the  filters  would  be 
useless.  The  argument  was  that  the  children  could  drink  the 
typhoid-laden  water  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

A  Distinguished  Visitor. 

The  Chinese  minister.  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  has  been  inspect- 
ing some  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  in  company  with  Pres. 
Huey,  of  the  school  board.  He  visited  the  high  school  for 
girls  on  the  occasion  of  the  Washington's  Birthday  celebration 
and  has  since  put  in  a  day  of  observation  at  the  normal  school 
where  he  made  a  brief  address  to  the  students. 

Difficulties  of  Enforcing  Attendance. 

Supt.  Brooks  has  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  work 
of  the  attendance  officers.  While  they  have  been  doing  much 
good  by  their  attempts  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education 
law,  they  are  meeting  with  a  host  of  difficulties.  A  great  many 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  come  into  contact,  both  rich  and 

?oor,  are  criminally  negligent  about  their  children's  education, 
n  manv  cases  parents  overstate  their  children's  ages ;  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  disprove  such  statements.  Poverty 
keeps  many  away,  and  in  such  cases,  upon  the  appeal  of  the 
superintendent,  charitable  organizations  have  come  forward  to 
furnish  shoes,  clothing,  etc.  But  many  parents  will  take  the 
shoes  and  clothing  straight  to  the  pawnshop.  Even  where  soup 
is  furnished  for  children  by  charitable  organizations,  parents 
have  been  known  to  exchange  it  at  the  saloon  for  beer. 

No  Money,  No  Key. 

The  new  Philadelphia  Central  high  school  is  practically  com- 
pleted, but  a  difficulty  attending  its  inspection  and  opening 
has  arisen.  Contractor  Johnston  has  declared  that  unless 
moneys  due  him  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  paid  within 
two  weeks  he  shall  lock  the  doors  of  the  building  and  refuse 
admittance  to  all  persons  other  than  his  own  employees. 

With  the  exception  of  the  original  contract,  $336,536,  for 
partial  construction  of  the  building,  Johnston  has  gone  on  with 
the  work  bound  by  no  technical  contract  with  the  city.  The 
city's  law  department  maintains  that  the  work  has  been  done 
without  required  ordinance  of    councils;  that  the  proposed 


contract,  which  Mayor  Ashbridge  never  signed,  was  fraudu- 
lent and  collusive ;  that  there  was  a  combination  among  bid- 
ders to  defraud  the  city. 

The  city  is  also  involved  in  litigation  over  the  annex  to  the 
high  school.  Back  in  i8g6  a  contract  was  awarded  to  G.W. 
Stewart,  who  started  right  m  upon  the  work,  supposing  that  the 
mayor  would  sign.  This  the  mayor  refused  to  do.  Stewart 
brought  suit,  in  a  case  which  has  not  yet  been  settled,  for 
$9,000,  the  cost  of  the  work  already  done. 

School  Savings  Bank  Statistics. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry,  of  Long  Island  City,  has  issued  astatement 
regarding  the  tables  of  child  saving  which  have  been  prepared 
ior  the  Paris  exposition.  He  shows  that  the  school  savings 
bank  system  which  was  established  in  one  school  of  Long 
Island  City  in  1885  is  now  found  in  ninety-seven  cities  of  hf- 
teen  states.  Of  179,630  pupils  in  these  cities,  52,694  are  depos- 
itors.   They  bad  on  Jan.  i,  1900  a  balance  of  $280,806. 

Mr.  French's  Self-Government  Plan. 

Kansas  City,  Mb.— Prin.  Carom ack,  of  the  high  school, 
and  two  of  his  assistants  who  accompanied  him  to  the  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  have  returned  full  of  the  self-government  idea. 
They  studied  the  system  as  practiced  in  the  Hyde  Park  high 
school  and  were  tnoroly  convinced  of  its  excellence.  They 
found  Prin.  French's  pupils  as  orderly  as  their  own,  and  with- 
out compulsion.  Already  they  are  planning  to  adopt  some  of 
the  Chicago  features  at  Kansas  City. 

A  Hall  of  Fame. 

Thru  the  generosity  of  a  donor,  said  to  be  Miss  Helen 
Gould,  New  York  university  is  to  have  a  Hall  of  Fame,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  hit  upon  a 
unique  plan  for  determining  the  hundred  names  worthy  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  new  building.  There  are  1581  students  in  the 
university.  Each  student  will  be  entitled  to  send  in  a  list  of 
fifty  names.  Alumni  of  the  university  may  also  send  in  names. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  jury  of  selection  will  have,  all  toJd, 
about  75,000  names  from  which  to  select.  The  order  of  pref- 
erence indicated  by  the  ballots  will  probably  be  followed,  tbo 
if  any  name  is  challenged  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  it 
will  be  thrown  out. 

A  Brahmin  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Subharama  Swarminadhin.  of  Marras, 
has  just  passed  successfully  his  oral  examination  for  the  doc- 
torate. He  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  the  highest 
credit.  If  his  thesis  is  accepted— there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will— he  will  be  the  first  Brahmin  ever  to  take  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Harvard.  Swarminadhin's  thesis  is  on  **  Administration  of 
Oriental  Law  by  British  Tribunals."  ' 

Supervising  Architect  Wanted. 

Newark,  N.  J.— Newark  is  going  to  spend  about  $300,000 
this  year  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  Supt  Gilbert 
gives  in  his  annual  report  his  opinion  that  a  supervising  archi- 
tect ought  to  be  employed.  The  present  system  is  no  system 
at  all.  A  building  department  employing  trained  experts 
would  be  a  measure  of  economy.  Under  such  a  system  ex- 
perience of  one  year  would  be  valuable  the  next.  At  present 
it  is  hit  or  miss  whether  the  best  possible  results  will  be 
achieved.  The  city  can  never  be  sure  that  its  money  is  being 
spent  to  advantage. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  Mr.  Gilbert  recommends  that  the 
present  schedule  be  revised,  looking  toward  an  increase  of  salary 
tor  grade  teachers.  At  present  there  is  great  difficulty  in  re- 
tainmg  the  best  teachers.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  princi- 
pal's schedule  be  readjusted  so  that  the  responsibility,  and  the 
number  of  classes  supervised,  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  principal's  salary. 

Favors  Small  School  Board. 

Lynn,  Mass.— The  annual  report  of  the  Lynn  school  com- 
mittee contains  a  recommendation  that  the  board  be  reduced 
from  twenty-one  to  nine  members.  This  is  a  reversion  to 
former  conditions.  Until  1869  the  board  consisted  of  eleven 
members.  Finding  the  duties  too  onerous  for  the  members,  it 
was  then  increased  by  the  addition  of  ten  new  members.  It  is 
believed  that,  since  many  of  the  duties  of  the  board  have  now 
been  taken  up  by  executive  officers,  the  smaller  body  will  be 
able  to  transact  all  the  business  proper  to  it. 

High  School  Bill. 

Dbs  Moines,  Ia. — The  Cowles  high  school  bill,  which  has 
just  been  brought  up  in  the  Iowa  state  legislature,  repitsents 
an  effort  to  raise  tne  standard  of  the  high  schools  cC  the 
state  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  courses  of  study. 

It  is  proposed  to  pay  every  high  school  the  sum  of  $4c^  a 
year  provided  it  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  high  sctfol 
commission.  The  amount  for  the  first  year  will  be  $40,oociM> 
that  only  one  hundred  schools  can  take  advantage  of  be 
provision  during  the  coming  biennial  period  A  similar  f^f 
nas  worked  very  well  in  Minnesota  where  it  has  been  in  opt^ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Recent  Deaths. 

Professor  Phelps,  of  Tale. 

Edward  J.  Phelps,  Kent  professor  of  law,  at  Yale,  died  on 
March  9,  at  New  Haven.  His  long  and  honorable  career  be- 
ean  with  his  graduation  from  Middlebury  college,  Vermont. 
He  studied  law  at  Yale  'and  practised  in  Vermont.  Under 
President  Fillmore  he  was  controller  of  the  United  States 
treasury.  Ini88i,he  was  elected  to  the  Kent  professorship. 
In  1885,  he  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,— a  position  which  he  filled  acceptably  both  to  his  own 
country  and  to  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Charles  £.  West. 

Dr.  Charles  £.  West,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  seminary  died  on  March  9,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  His  life-wotk  was  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  In  1839,  he  became  principal  of  Rutgers'  Fe- 
male institute  where  he  mapped  out  a  course  of  study  and  moral 
training  which  has  since  been  incoporated  in  the  curriculum  of 
Wellesley  college.  Later  Dr.  West  was  connected  with  the 
Buffalo  female  seminary,  and  with  the  Brooklyn  Heights  sem- 
inary. From  the  principalship  of  the  latter  he  retired  in  1889. 
Dr.  west  was  member  of  numerous  philological  and  historical 
societies  and  possessed  one  of  the  mbst  valuable  private  collec- 
tions in  America  pf  Japanese  ceramics. 

Oliyer  Pay  son  Hubbard. 

Oliver  Payson  Hubbard,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  at 
Dartmouth  coUesre,  died  in  this  city  on  March  9  Professor 
Hubbard  was  a  Yale  man,  of  the  class  of  1838.  From  1836  until 
1883  h«  was  actively  engaged  in  teaching  at  Dartmouth.  Since 
then  he  has  been  living  in  retirement.  He  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  the 
author  of  several  scientific  and  biographical  works. 

Death  of  a  Well-Known  Teacher. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Pardee-Sta£Eord  died  on  March  8.  She  was  a 
native  of  Stanwich^  Conn.,  but  received  her  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  be- 
gan her  work  as  a  teacher.  In  1S66,  she  was  appointed  vice- 
principal  of  the  primary  department  of  grammar  school  No. 
55,  where  she  remained  until  1881  when  she  was  called  to  the 
principalship  of  the  newly  erected  grammar  school  for  girls, 
No.  72.  She  resigned  this  position  in  1888  and  was  married  to 
Edwin  F.  Stafford. 

Bernard  Smyth. 

Bernard  Smyth,  who  next  to  Andrew  H.  Green  was  the  old- 
est living  ex-president  of  the  New  York  board  of  education, 
died  on  March  7  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  commissioner 
in  1862,  and  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  1869,  upon  the 
re  organization  of  the  board  of  education.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  R.  L.  Larriroore  from  the  presidency  of  the 
board  in  1870,  Mr.  Smyth  was  elected  to  succeed  him  and  served 
two  terms.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  normal  college  and 
brought  about  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
public  schools. 

Granville  B.  Patnam. 

Granville  Bradstreet  Putnam,  for  many  years  master  of  the 
Franklin  grammar  school,  Boston,  died  at  West  Newton,  Mass., 
on  March  7.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  col- 
lege and  of  the  Bridgewater  normal  school.  Early  in  his 
career  as  a  teacher  he  was  associated  with  Daniel  B.  Hagar 
and  John  Kneeland  in  the  editorship  of  the  Afassachusetts 
Teacher,  In  later  years  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  The  New  England  Mdgasine^  The  Vouth'^s  Companion^ 
The  Cmtgregationalist  and  other  Boston  publications.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  hymn,  "  Columbia's  Jubilee." 

Rev.  Edward  Gushing  Mitchell. 

Rev.  Edward  Gushing  Mitchell,  president  of  Leland  univer- 
sity. New  Orleans,  di^  on  March  2.  He  was  a  native  of 
Maine,  a  graduate  of  Colby  college  and  of  Newton  Theologi- 
cal seminary.  Before  coming  to  New  Orleans  he  had  been 
connected  with  vari6us  theological  schools.  One  of  his  ven- 
tures was  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  divinity  school  in 
Paris.  He  was  the  author  of  several  text-books  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew. 

Death  of  William  R.  Glen. 

William  R.  Glen,  the  representative  of  the  American  Book 
Company  in  the  district  ot  eastern  New  York  died  on  March 
9  at  his  home,  206  West  130th  street.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  valued  employees  of  the  company  which  he  had  repre- 
sented for  thirteen  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  was 
a  teacher  in  Baltimore  before  entering  the  publishing  business. 

N.  £.  A.  Rates. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  has  granted  the  special 
rate  of  one  fare  plus  two  dollars  for  the  round  trip  to  Charles- 
ton. This  rate  will  apply  to  the  usual  regular  authorized  routes. 
Arrangements  will  be  perfected  to  give  the  teachers  the  choice 
of  a  variety  of  routes,  all  at  reduced  rates.  North  of  the  Ohio 
river  these  rates  are  to  be  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  one-way  faer 
for  the  round  trip.  The  rate  over  routes  south  of  the  Ohio 
will  be  announced  later. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Paases  the  Senate. 

The  cities  committee  school  bill  has  just  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  seventeen.  As  before  noted  in  these 
columns  it  provides  for  raising  funds  by  levying  a  tax  of  foiur 
mills  and  it  establishes  a  uniform  salary  schediUe. 

The  bill  did  not  pass  without  vigorous  opposition.  Senator 
Grady  headed  the  minority  which  worked  against  it.  He 
claims  that  it  embodies  a  vicious  principle  with  regard  to  the 
tax  budget  of  New  York  city.  Other  organizations  will  be  de- 
manding some  minimum  scale  of  wages  and  a  definite  percen- 
tage of  the  levy. 

Educational  Conncil. 

The  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  in  law  room,  No.  i, 
University  building,  Washington  square,  March  17,  at  10:30  A. . 
M.  Supt.  A.  W.  Edson.  of  Manhattan,  will  speak  upon  the 
subject,  **  The  Development  of  Mental  Power  as  an  Aim  in 
Education."  Following  the  address  will  be  a  discussion 
opened  by  Supt.  Charles  W.  Deane,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Dr.  A.  C.  MacLachlan,  of  Jamaica. 

Lectures  on  Botany.  , 

Miss  Marie  L.  Saniel,  instructor  in  the  Girls'  high  school, 
will  deliver  three  lectures  before  the  New  York  Society  of 
Pedagogy,  in  Lecture  Room  A  of  the  normal  college;  68th 
street  and  Park  avenue.  Manhattan.  Her  general  subject  will 
be  "Botany:  Its  Relation  to  the  Object  and  Plan  of  Nature 
Study.*'  Tlie  dates  are  as  follows:  Tuesday,  March  20,  at 
4.15  p.  M.  Subject,  *•  The  Analytic  Process."  Tuesday,  April 
17,  subject,  *'The  Synthetic  Process."  Tuesday,  May  22, 
Subject,  "  General  results." 

Tnese  lectures  will  be  progressive  and' will  covei*  the  ground 
from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  grammar  grade,  inclu- 
sive, showing  by  illustration  and  experiment  what  practical  use 
may  be  made  of  plants  in  the  ordinary  class-room  of  a  public 
school. 

Actirlty  of  Free  Lecture  Departments. 

Two  and  possibly  three  new  centers  are  to  be  opened  in 
March  by  Dr.  Leipziger*s  department  of  free  lectures.  One  is 
at  City  Island,  another  in  puolic  school  No.  167  and  a  third, 
Dossibly,  in  the  new  Hall  of  Education.  The  establishment  of 
the  first  of  these  mentioned  is  an  effort  to  supply  the  people 
of  the  community  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island  with  soitfe  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  downtown  districts.  The  at- 
tendance up  to  date  this  year  is  30,000  in  excess  of  that  of  last 
year. 

Another  Teachers'  Organization. 

A  new  society  of  teachers  for  the  study  of  questions  of 
school-room  methods  was  organized  at  the  University  of  New 
York  on  March  10.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  John  Dwyer;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  De  Milt  and  Miss 
McGovcrn ;  secretary,  Prin.  E.  W.  Stitt;  treasurer,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Taylor;  executive  committee,  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wade  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Weir. 

The  first  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  reading  an^  discussion 
of  a  paper  by  Supt.  C.  E.  Meleney  upon  the  subject  of  **  The 
Content  in  Language  Teaching/' 

Dr.  Meleney  made  a  vigorous  plea  for  things  before  words, 
in  language  teaching  as  in  the  sciences.  It  is  a  fact,  he  said,  that 
language  teaching  in  most  schools  gives  less  return  for  the 
time  and  energy  expended  than  any  other  subject  taught. 
This  comparative  failure  is  due  to  neglect  of  the  truth  that 
language  is  a  medium  for  receiving  as  well  as  conveying  im- 
pressions. The  tendency  is  to  hurry  the  child  into  expression. 
The  early  part  of  his  education  ought  to  be  devoted  primarily 
to  giving  him  ideas.  When  the  expression  comes  spon- 
taneously, in  other  words,  when  he  has  something  to  say — let  it 
come.  The  great  obiect,  however,  of  instruction  in  language 
should  be  education  in  appreciation  and  understanding. 

Dr.  Meleney  gave  many  examples  of  faulty  methods  of  lan- 
guage teaching  which  he  has  observed  in  the  schools  of  New 
York.  In  particular  he  mentioned  the  choice  of  subject  for 
reading  lessons  or  for  talks  that  could  have  no  possible  basis 
in  the  city  child's  consciousness. 

There  is  still  too  much  committing  to  memory,  too  much 
hurried  covering  of  a  given  number  of  pages.  So  far  as  his 
own  teachers  are  concerned,  he  can  assure  tliem  that  the  basis 
of  his  judgment  is  not.  How  much,  but  How  well. 

One  of  the  things  needed  in  the  schools  is  more  silent  read- 
ing. In  the  lower  grades  sentences  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboards  and  inspected  silently  by  the  class.  The  teacher 
can  tell  by  the  faces  when  a  thought  is  under.stood.  So,  too, 
in  the  upper  grades.  There  ought  to  be  constant  practice  in 
silent  perusal.  Above  all,  give  the  children  chance  to  find  out 
the  meaning  for  themselves.  It  is  more  important  to  grasp  the 
content  than  to  count  one  or  four  at  each  comma. 

Unitarian  School  for  Boys. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.— On  the  first  of  October  next,  a  Unita- 
rian school  for  boys  will  be  opened  at  Tarrytown,  which  will 
be  richly  endowed.  The  school  will  be  founded  by  Mrs. 
Frances  R.  Hackley  whose  husband,  an  owner  of  Pennsylva- 
nia coal  mines,  died  about  two  years  ago  leaving  an  estate  of 
$qo,ooo,ooo.  The  homestead,  "  Hackley  Hall,"  will  be  used  as 
the  central  school  building. 
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The  Kindergarten  in  the  Home. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Normal  college  on  March  2.  Mrs.  C. 
£.  Meleoey  was  the  speaker.  She  said,  in  pai^t,  "  The  child 
with  his  new-found  happiness  goes  home  with  wonderful  tales 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  kindergarten.  Whatever  interests 
the  child,  interests  the  mother,  who  comes  to  see  what  the 
kindergarten  has  that  she,  perhaps,  has  not. 

"The  activity  of  the  kindergarten  may  suggest  letting  the 
child  help  about  the  house.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  in  the 
balance  between  energy  and  rest. 

*'When  the  child  grows  older  and  does  not  like  to  go  to  bed 
early,  stories  will  help  to  make  bed-time  longed  for  rather  than 
dreaded.  Why  leave  stories  of  Nature's  law  of  rest  entirely 
for  the  kindergarten  ?  Surely  accounts  of  the  birds'  and  flow- 
ers' sleeping  time,  of  the  long  winter  sleep  of  some  animals, 
will  please  the  child. 

"  *  The  stars  are  lighting  their  lamps  to  see 
If  birds,  and  squirrels,  and  babes,  all  three, 
Are  sound  asleep,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep.' 

"The  system  in  the  kindergarten  furnishes  a  thought  for  the 
home.  Children  love  order  and  system  which  are  only  means 
to  an  end,  to  ease  and  freedom.  Thru  the  kindergarten 
the  mother  learns  to  foster  a  spirit  of  construction.  *  Make 
instead  of  break,'  becomes  the  child's  motto. 

"Mrs.  Meleney  related  an  interesting  home  incident  showing 
how  some  boys  were  led  to  utilize  the  broken  parts  of  a  drum. 
A  game  was  played  with  the  hoops.  The  cylinder  was  divided 
one  rainy  day,  and  made  into  stretchers  to  hang  the  boys'  coats 
on.  She  also  spoke  of  the  effect  of  weather  upon  the  children, 
a  breezy  day  often  sendine  home  *  breezy  boy.'" 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  related  some  pleasant  memories  of  her 
childhood  connected  with  the  visits  of  a  teacher  in  her  home. 
This  teacher  told  stones  and  recited  poetry  to  the  delight  of 
her  little  friends. 

Dr.  Merrill  advised  all  mothers  to  make  a  point  of  inviting 
some  teacher  into  the  home  occasionally,  and  counseled  ail 
teachers  and  kindergartners  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  at 
least  one  mother  of  the  children  they  are  teaching,  if  they  can 
do  no  more. 

Dr.  Merrill  quoted  from  the  chapter  on  "Waste  in  Educa- 
tion "  in  Dr.  Dewey's  recent  book,  "  The  School  and  Society," 
■showing  this  waste  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
experiences  of  home  life  are  not  fully  utilized  in  school. 

Dr.  Hunter,  president  of  the  college,  was  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Brooklyn  Teachers  Clamor. 

{^Salaries  are  still  in  arrears  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  The 
officials  claim  that  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  prepare  the 
schedules  for  September,  October,  and  November.  The  amount 
involved  is  said  to  be  about  1300,000.  Naturally  the  teachers 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  they  shall  have  to  brin^  suit  to  re- 
cover tbeinhotiestly  earned  wages.  They  gave  Si 8,000  to  win 
their  first  suit.    Will  they  have  to  go  into  their  pockets  again  t 

A  jocular  explanation  of  the  delay  is  one  ^  made  to  The 
School  Journal  man  by  an  official  at  the  Hall  of  Education. 
He  said  that  it  is  probably  a  case  of  "Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio." 
The  city  is  poor  and  needs  every  cent;  meantime  it  is  profit- 
ing by  the  interest  on  that  $3,000,000. 

AH  the  while  hard-working  teachers  are  suffering,  and  cher- 
ishing a  grievance.  The  long  delay  in  payment  has  caused 
many  to  drop  out  of  classes  and  lecture  courses  which  they 
were  pursuing  for  their  professional  advancement.  One  in- 
structor in  natural  science,  whose  courses  are  very  popular  in 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City,  has  found  his  attendance  drop 
from  over  one  hundred  to  about  forty.  Teachers  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  verv  moderate  fee  charged  and  who 
were  too  proud  to  accept  the  course  on  anv  other  terms  than 
those  of  prompt  payment  have  all  dropped  out. 


Announcements  of  Meetings. 

Racine,  Wis.— The  Southern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  April  6  and  7.  President 
J.  H.  Nattrass  has  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  members  asking 
them  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  topics  of  discussion 
which  ought  to  receive  most  attention. 

Centralia,  III. — The  South  Illinois  high  school  associa- 
tion will  meet  in  th  is  town  on  M  ay  11.  There  will  be  exhibitions 
of  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  high  schools  repre- 
sented, and  contests,  oratorical  and  athletic,  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

Members  of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  their  sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Champaip;n,  111.,  March 
23  and  24.  The  opening  session  will  be  on  Friday  when  the 
president's  address  will  be  given  by  W.  R.  Hatfield,  of  Pitts- 
field.  The  address  of  welcome  will  be  given  by  Joseph  Carter, 
superintendent  of  the  Champaign  schools.  "Waste  in  Edu- 
cation" will  be  discussed  by  L  C.  Lord,  president  of  the 
Eastern  normal  school  of  Charleston.  Pres.  A.  S.  Draper 
will  speak  on  "The  Responsibility  of  the  School  for  the  In 
spiration  of  the  Pupil." 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  be  started  in  France.  In  all 
the  lycees  girls  when  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  will  receive 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  womanhood  with  special  reference 
to  the  early  education  of  children.  The  syllabus  and  outlines 
for  this  course,  prepared  b)r  Mme.  Blanc-Bentzon,  have  been 
issued.  The  instruction  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  useful  both  to 
those  who  will  become  mothers  and  to  those  who  will  be 
teachers. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Miss  Caroline  Hewins,  librarian  of  the 
Hartford  library,  and  Prin.  Gordy,  of  the  North  school,  have 
been  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher 
erades  to  certain  books  in  the  library.  They  have  written 
letters  accompanied  by  "  Helps  in  Reading,"  and  placed  these 
on  each  child's  desk  in  grades  eight,  nine  and  ten,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  "  Helps  "  be  read  at  least  once  a  week. 

A  training  college  for  Sunday  school  teachers  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  has  accommodations  for  twenty  resident  students  and 
will  receive  a  limited  number  from  other  places. 

Pueblo,  Colo. — The  educational  department  of  the  local 
woman's  club  has  established  a  series  of  lectures  upon  peda- 
gogical and  social  subjects. 

Greenville,  S.C. — Mrs.  Annie  Marshall,  widow  of  the  late 
D.  S.  Marshall,  has  given  to  Furman  university  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  stufifed  birds  and  animals  in  America. 
The  collection  was  made  by  John  P.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Marshall's 
father,  and  is  valued  at  about  $20,000. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Two  boys  of  nine  and  fifteen  years,  Daniel 
O'Brien  and  Charles  Hoffman,  are  under  arrest,  charged  wiih 
starting  the  hre  which  broke  out  in  the  Madison  gram- 
mar school  on  February  9.  Both  boys  come  of  good  families 
who  are  making  every  effort  to  have  them  placed  in  some  pri- 
vate reformatory  institution. 

Annapolis,  Md.— The  Maryland  legislature  is  shortly  to 
consider  a  new  compulsorv  education  act  drawn  up  by  Senator 
Waters  of  Frederick.  The  bill  provides  that  every  child  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  attend  some  public  day 
school  in  the  town,  city,  or  county  in  which  it  resides.  The  at- 
tendance of  a  child  upon  a  public  day  school  willnot  berequired 
if  such  a  child  has  attended  for  a  like  period  a  private  or  other 
day  school,  or  if  such  child  has  been  otherwise  instructed,  or  if 
the  physical  or  menta)  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  at- 
tenoance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Penalties  are  provided 
for  parents  or  guardians  for  violatio/i  of  this  bill.  This  is  much 
more  stringent  than  the  existing  law. 

Boston,  Mass. — There  is  a  rumor  that  the  presidency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology  will  be  offered  to  Capt. 
Alfred  T.  Mahan,  the  famous  naval  expert  and  author.  Since 
1896.  Capt.  Mahan  has  been  retired  from  the  United  States' 
service  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  technology  people  he  is 
just  the  nian  to  direct  a  technological  school. 

Helena,  Mont.— The  government  is  building  a  large  school 
for  Indians  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  The  building, 
which  is  a  commodious  structure  of  brick,  will  cost  167,000. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C— The  trustees  of  the  Winthrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  college  have  decided  to  build  a  new  dormitory 
and  industrial  building,  to  cost  $50,000.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
best  organized  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 

Princeton,  N.  J.— Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  chairman  of  the 
endowment  committee  of  the  American  school  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome,  has  issued  an  appeal  for  more  funds  to  carr^ 
on  the  work  of  the  school.  He  asks  for  |ioo,ooo  as  a  prelimi- 
nary endowment  fund,  and  for  means  to  put  up  a  building. 

Andover,  Mass.— Diphtheria  has  broken  out  at  Phillip's' 
Andover  academy,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  general 
panic  in  the  communitv.  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  and 
if  many  more  cases  develop  the  school  will  be  closed  tem- 
porarily. 

Chester,  Pa.— The  Chester  school  board  has  elected  A. 
Duncan  Yocum,  of  Millville,  N.  J„  superintendent  of  th«public 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $1800.  Mr.  Yocum«  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Dickinson  college,  has  been  superintendent  at  Millville  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  received  notice  of  his  appointment  by  the  French 
government  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  international 
awards  at  the  Paris  exposition. 

HoPKiNSViLLE,  Ky.— The  first  experiments  in  wireless 
telegraphy  ever  performed  in  this  state  were  given  recently  in 
the  high  school  oy  Dr.  Manning  Brown,  who  used  apparatus 
of  his  own  construction. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— The  alumni  of  Rutgers  college 
are  making  a  strong  protest  against  the  acceptance  by  the 
trustees  of  Prof.  E.S.  Shumway's  resignation.  Prof.  Shum- 
way  had  determined  to  leave  on  account  of  a  di£Eerence  with 
President  Scott.  The  opinion  is  general  that  if  Prof.  Shumway 
stays,  the  president  will  go. 

Indianapolis,  I nd.— Founder's  day  was  celebrated  at 
Butler  college  on  February  7,  by  a  great  gathering  of  friends 
of  the  institution.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Prof.  W.  D. 
McClintock,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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J^otes  of  f4ew  Booke* 


Mr.  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch  has  already  written  a  series  of 
novels  that  are  full  of  dramatic  action ;  in  Historical  Tales 
from,  Shakespeare  he  has  attempted,  while  **  breaking  np  the 
rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  majestic  lines,  and  reducing  them  to 
ordinary  prose,"  to  preserve  some  of  the  dramatic  fire  and  some 
of  the  subtle  insight  into  character  which  the  historical  plays 
-display.  These  plays  which  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  have  al- 
ready recast  Mr.  Quiller-Gouch  has  not  touched.  He  has  elected 
to  cast  into  narrative  form  a  few  of  the  historical  plays  with 
the  object  of  persuading  young  people  that  "  history  (in  spite 
of  their  natural  distrust)  is  by  no  means  a  dull  subject  when 
handled  by  one  who  marvelously  understood  the  human  heart.'' 

Mr.  Quiller-Gouch  would  seem  to  have  accomplished  very 
successfully  what  he  set  out  to  do.  He  has  retold  the  tales 
simply  and  seriously.  He  has  a  knack  of  condeusation  which 
has  enabled  him  to  eliminate  all  the  elements  that  are  unsuited 
to  vivid  narrative.  His  style  is  less  pleasant  and  leisurely  in 
its  flow  than  Lamb's,  but  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that  account ; 
it  is  the  style  of  to-day,  energetic  and  straightforward. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

Hawthorne's  The  Custom  House  and  Main  Street,  which  now 
appear  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  gives  the  most  inter- 
esting picture  ever  painted  of  Salem.  In  the  one  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  contemporary  life  of  the  place ;  in  the  other 
he  depicts  Salem  of  the  old  days,  with  all  the  shades  of  local 
color.  Both  these  sketches  are  valuable  as  delicately  autobio- 
graphical disclosures  of  the  author. 

The  introduction  and  notes  to  this  edition  are  by  Mr.  Horace 
E.  Scudder.  For  the  excellence  of  the  typography  and  arrange- 
ment the  reputation  of  the  firm  which  publishes  the  Riverside 
Series  is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.) 

Heidi,  a  story  for  children  and  those  that  love  children,  by 
Frau  Johanna  Spyri,  has  been  translated  from  the  Crewman  by 
Helen  B.  Dole.  This  beautiful  tale  will  delight  English  readers, 
young  and  old.  It  is  true  to  life,  sprightly,  and  at  the  same 
time  serious,  sincere,  and  yet  overflowing  with  healthful,  inno- 
cent mirth,  often  tempered  with  a  tender  pathos  that  is  akin  to 
poetic  sentiment,  and  yet  perfectly  free  from  any  trace  of  sen- 
timentality. The  book  is  nicely  illustrated.  It  is  one  of  the 
series  of  Classics  for  Children,  which  includes  some  of  the  best 
literature  in  the  language.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Hugo  Grotius  possesses  something  of  interest  for  students  of 
American  history  because  he  was  the  leading  scholar  of  his  day 
at  Leyden  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  there  sojourning.  The 
prolegomena  to  his  monumental  work,  De  Jure  Bdti  et  Pads,  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  series  of  **  Old  South  Leaflets,"  No.  101.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  work,  inspired  by  a  noble  sense  of 
humanity  and  patriotism  has  a  lesson  for  our  times.  Underneath 
its  erudite  garment  of  classical  quotations  pulsates  a  fine  rich 
feeling  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  horrors  of  war.  (The 
Directors  of  the  Old  &uth  Work,  Boston.) 

Alice  and  Tarn,  by  Kate  Louise  Brown,  is  the  experience  for 
one  year  of  two  happy  children.  The  author  has  been  fortun- 
ate in  the  choice  of  her  subject  and  the  presentation  is  all  one 
might  expect  from  a  person  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  her 
life  in  the  study  of  children.  Her  objects  in  writing  this  story 
have  been  threefold  :  (1)  To  give  a  picture  of  free,  healthy, 
hearty,  child-life— of  loving  and  courteous  relations  between 
child  and  child,  and  between  children  and  their  older  friends 
and  lovers ;  (2)  a  picture  of  child-life  in  its  relations  with  the 
great  outside  world  of  nature  ;  (3)  a  realization  of  what  the 
poets  and  great  thinkers  have  felt  about  these  things  Both 
the  children  and  grown  people  will  enjoy  this  beautiful  story. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  40  cents.) 

A  Queen  of  Atlantis  is  a  romance  laid  in  and  about  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea.  It  is  a  succession  of  most  remarkable  and  exciting 
adventures.  The  interest  does  not  flag,  and  tho  one  at  times 
questions  whether  the  author  does  not  imagine  too  strangely 
and  strongly  yet  he  contrives  to  bring  all  hands  safely  thru. 
It  has  certainly  some  exceedingly  weird  scenes.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.) 

HavHiii  and  its  People:  The  Land  of  Rainbow  and  Palm,  by 
A.  S.  Twombly.  This  volume  supplies  a  much  needed  history 
of  this  new  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  author  has 
drawn  his  material  from  the  best  writers  on  the  islands  and 
has  supplemented  this  by  facts  from  other  sources.  He  has 
given  a  brief  and  clear  account  of  the  islands  and  their  people 
and  productions,  and  social  and  politicalins  titutions.  Long 
Hawaiian  names,  hard  to  pronounce,  occur  as  seldom  as  possible. 


and  the  pronunciation  of  these  is  given  in  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages.  The  Dook  will  be  in  great  demand  for  supplement- 
ary reading  and  for  school  libraries.  '  It  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Compkny.) 

A  Sweet  LitHe  Maid,  by  Amy  E.  Blancbard,  is  a  story  in 
which  the  main  characters  are  Dimples,  a  little  white  girl,  and 
Bubbles,  her  companion,  a  little  colored  girl.  Their  plays  and 
amusing  adventures,  the  cute  ways  of  Dimple  and  the  funny 
dialect  of  Bubble  will  make  the  reading  of  this  book  a  rare 
treat  for  the  young  folks.  It  is  nicely  illustrated.  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Physiology  Illustrated  by  Experiment,  by  Buel  P.  Colton,  A. 
M.,  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
university.  Prof.  Colton  adopts  the  somewhat  novel  plan  of 
leaving  the  study  of  the  skeleton  for  the  final  topic.  He  begins 
with  a  study  of  the  plans  for  motion  formed  in  the  body  and 
the  muscles  as  motion  producers.  Carefully  devised  experiments 
show  their  function  to  be  contraction,  and  the  arrangement  in 
the  heart  to  produce  movement  of  the  blood  is  well  shown. 
The  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  ar^  made  very 
clear  by  well  chosen  portions,  with  the  parts  distinctively 
colored,  while  skilful  diagrams  illustrate  their  functions.  The 
selection  of  suitable  food  is  made  prominent  and  the  relation  of 
nutrition  to  nerve  force  is  demonstrated.  The  arrangements 
of  the  nervous  system  are  developed  step  by  step  so  as  to  make 
the  importance  of  control  prominent.  The  chapter  on  alcohol 
is  unusually  accurate,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  accidents 
are  clearly  stated.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  90  cents.) 

L.  R.  F.  G. 

TJie  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants,  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  botany,  by  Daniel  Trembly  Macdougal,  Ph.  D.,  director 
of  the  laboratories.  New  York  botanical  garden.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  show  the  plant  as  a  source  and 
storehouse  of  energy.  The  materials  which  make  up  the  plant 
are  brought  together  in  the  living  cell,  and  then  they  are  com- 
pacted into  various  tissues.  In  this  work  there  is  marked  di- 
vision of  labor  and  separation  into  distinct  parts,  each  with  its 
own  work  to  do,  results.  The  important  parts  of  a  plant,  then, 
are  the  root  to  fix  the  plant  in  position  and  to  secure  food  ma- 
terials from  the  earth;  the  leaves  to  gather  food  from  the  air 
and  for  transpiration;  and  the  stems  to  hold  the  reproductive 
organs  in  position.  The  purpose  of  the  plant's  life  is  to  repro- 
duce and  so  to  extend  the  field  which  the  species  occupies. 
Hence  it  culminates  in  the  blossom,  the  fruit  and  the  seed, 
while  the  form  which  its  life  takes  is  fixed  by  the  environment 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London.  Price,  80 
cents.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases,  by  Emmet  Densmore, 
M.  D.,  author  of  "How  Nature  Cures,"  "The  Natural  Food  ef 
Man,"  etc.,  is  descriptive  of  a  hygienic  cure  at  patients'  home 
of  incipient  and  advanced  cases.  It  is  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  "Open  Air  Treatment "  with  latest  developments  and  im- 
provements. Dr.  Densmore  in  this  book  gives  a  very  good  idea 
ef  the  open  air  treatment  of  consumption  as  carried  on  in  cer- 
tain sanitoria  of  Germany,  England,  and  America,  especially 
the  Nordach  sanitarium  (in  the  Black  Forest,  Germany),  Dr. 
Thurman's  Sanitarium  at  Nordach  upon  Mendif ,  Eng.,  and  Dr. 
Reuile's  at  Harrison,  N.  Y.  He  also  gives  reports  of  cases  treat- 
ed at  the  various  places  and  the  large  percentage  of  cures. 
He  maintains  that  this  treatment  can  be  carried  on  at  home« 
and  gives  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  manner,  the 
way  in  which  this  can  be  carried  out  by  the  patient  himself. 
He  also  urges  the  greater  use  of  milk  in  large  quantities  in 
wasting  diseases.  In  the  closing  chapters  he  shows  how  one 
may  be  highly  benefited  by  proper  exercise  and  clothing,  both 
in  health  and  disease,  especially  consumption.  The  book  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  showing  him  how 
to  carry  on  the  treatment  at  his  own  home.  (The  Stillman  Pub- 
lishing Company,  15  Sterlinjg  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)    N.  L.  G. 

South  America — A  Geographical  Reader,  by  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter. The  author  has  prepared  this  book  on  the  same  lines 
he  has  those  on  ''North  AMerica"and  "Asia."  As  a  geog- 
rapher, traveler,  and  writer,  he  is  well-known  and  his  many 
varied  qualities  make  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  a  book  on 
this  subject.  He  here  takes  the  children  upon  an  imaginary 
tour  thru  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  South  America, 
visiting  the  different  countries,  and  observing  the  people  in 
their  homes  and  at  their  work.  In  this  way  they  learn  much 
of  the  natural  resources  and  industries  of  these  countries,  of 
the  curious  animals  of  the  different  zones,  and  of  the  wonderful 
fiowers  and  trees  of  the  tropics.  The  familiar  style  and  the 
many  excellent  illustrations  make  this  one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating geographical  readers  ever  written.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.60.) 
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The  Silver  Series  oj  Language  Books,  by  Albert  Le  Roy  Bari- 
lett.  First  Steps  in  English.  The  author  has  aimed  to  make 
this  book,  pore,  bright,  interesting,  and  inspiring.  The  simple 
sentences  and  gronpe  of  sentences  teach  something  and  appeal 
to  the  interests  of  children,  arouse  their  powers  of  observation, 
and  implant  honor,  conrtesy,>and  love.  The  book  gives  the 
stepping-stones  to  correct  and  graceful  speech-practice  in  talk- 
ing upon  worthy  themes,  abundant  exercise  in  simple  sentence 
building,  and  daily  work  upon  the  board  or  upon  practice  paper. 

The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar.  In  this  are  ex- 
plained, illustrated,  and  defined  the  grammatical  facts  about 
words,  and  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  English  sentence  is  based.  In  addition  there 
are  such  analyses  of  a  few  good  selections  from  good  American 
authors,  as  shall  give  pupils  some  insight  into  the  fulness  of 
beauty  and  meaning  contained  in  what  we  term  good  literature, 
besides  suggestions  to  teachers  for  the  study  of  other  selec- 
tions. The  author  also  outlines  plans  for  training  pupils  to  ' 
write  English  easily,  correctly,  and  gracefully.  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Company.) 

Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers,  five  volumes,  by  Dr.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  bear  evidence  of  intelligent  preparation  upon 
correct  pedagogical  lines.  The  foundation  thought  of  the 
series  is  that  of  interest  to  the  pupils.  From  the  beginning 
the  lessons  are  vivid.  Animals  and  children  are  alive  and  in 
action.  They  appeal  at  once  to  the  sympathies  of  childhood  an4 
the  pupil  reads  because  he  likes  to  read.  Mechanical  methods 
and  markings  are  avoided,  and  word-study  is  placed  in  pages 
apart  from  the  text.  Thus  the  printed  page  looks  to  the  child 
as  any  printed  page  should  look,  and  nothing  is  learned  which 
has  later  to  be  unlearned. 

The  Third  Reader  is  a  transition  ground  from  lessons  to 
literature  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  are  among  the 
best  collections  of  short  pieces  of  English  literature  we 
have  ever  seen  in  a  series  of  readers.  The  Fourth  Reader,  un- 
like most  fourth  readers,  is  accurately  graded  between  Third 
and  Fifth  both  in  character  of  selections  and  in  difficulty  of 
words.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  also  pedagogical,  ea^h 
picture  accurately  illustrating  the  chief  thought  of  the  lesson 
so  that  there  is  a  careful  gradation  of  pictures  as  of  text,  and 
no  pictures  are  inserted  merely  to  have  pictures.  The  books 
are  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  substantially  bound. 
Christopher  Sower  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

We  are  sure  that  the  children  will  be  charmed  with  the  illus- 
trations, both  colored  and  plain,  in  the  First  Steps  in  Reading, 
and  it  will  help  to  make  them  enthusiastic  in  learning  the  art  of 
reading.  This  book  was  prepared  by  Gertrude  A.  Alexander, 
formerly  teacher  in  the  model  school  at  Nashville;  Miss  Agnes 
Borden,  primary  teacher,  and  D.  Q.  Abbott,  A.  M.,  superintend- 
ent, Macon,  Ga.:4^®y  ^^^  studied  the  wants  of  the  child  and 
have  given  only  such  matter  as  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  meet  his  mental  needs.  The  child  in  the  school-room — the 
child  fresh  from  home,  companions,  and  previous  experiences, 
now  meeting  for  the  first  time  the  strange  new  conditions  of 
school-life — has  been  the  standard  by  which  each  new  step  in 
this  book  has  been  judged,  and  only  those  have  been  used  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  normal  growth  of  the  child-mind.  (Cen- 
tral School  Supply  House,  Chicago.) 

Helps  in  the  Use  oJ  Good  English,  a  handbook  for  all  who 
desire  to  speak  or  write  correct  English,  by  Albert  N.  Raub, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  This  is  a  convenient  handbook  for  editors,  law- 
yers, teachers,  clergymen,  and  others,  tt  treats,  in  a  clear  and 
simple  way,  of  capital  letters,  syllabication,  syntax,  punctua- 
tion, letter-writing,  and  diction.  Only  those  points  in  grammar 
have  been  discuss^  which,  it  is  thought,  may  prove  most  help- 
ful to  those  who  wish  to  speak  and  write  the  language  cor- 
rectly. Many  sentences  taken  from  reputable  writers  are 
given  to  illustrate  grammatical  principles ;  also  a  list  of  syn- 
onyms most  frequently  used.    (Raub  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

A  Manual  of  Composition,  designed  for  use  in  the  highest 
grammar  grades,  by  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  professor  in 
the  Lewis  institute,  Chicago.  This  book  is  made  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  author's  "  A  First  Book  in  Writing  English,"  only 
the  principles  are  applied  to  teaching  a  little  lower  down  in 
the  course.  The  aim  is  to  connect  grammatical  with  rhetorical 
study  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades ;  to  present  sentence-an- 
alysis as  a  means  of  naming  and  revising  what  the  pupil  him- 
self has  instinctively  written ;  and  to  arouse  a  desire  of  reason- 
ing soundly  about  matters  interesting  to  the  reasoner.  To 
this  end  matter  for  illustrative  purposes  has  been  chosen  that 
possesses  intrinsic  interest  and  value.    Almost  every  [written 


task  is  preceded  by  one  or  two  oral  tasks  on  the  same  subject. 
These  tasks  are  short  and  call  for  play  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  also  drills  in  reasoning,  on  spelling  and  vocabulary 
and  sentence-structure  and  punctuation.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $0.60.) 

The  Foundations  of  English  Literaiure—Sk  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  thought  and  expression  from  Beowulf  to 
Milton— by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  professor  of  English  and  rheto- 
ric in  the  Pennsylvania  state  college.  In  reading  this  history, 
one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  a  good  history  of  the  literature  of  a  people 
without  taking  into  account  their  social,  political,  and  religious 
institutions.  Many  other  influences  also  contribute  to  the  re- 
sult. 

The  physical  features  of  Britain  are  shown  to  have  been  a 
dominating  element  in  its  history:  Its  insularity  has  kept  it  a 
little  world  by  itself;  its  countless  bays  and  estuaries  have 
made  the  island  the  home  of  ships,  the  training-school  for  the 
sailors  of  the  world;  it  has  what  has  well  been  called  a  ''manly 
climate/'  conducive  to  active  out-door  life,  to  robustness  o( 
frame  and  mental  vigor. 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  its  early  inhabitants  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  English  literature.  Beginning  with  the 
primitive  Britons  who  were  largely  Celts,  there  followed  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the  invasions  of  the  Saxon 
tribes,  the  Teutons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans.  All  these 
various  elements  are  mixed  in  the  English  blood,  and  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  No  one  who  reads 
the  book  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  skill  and  ability  with 
which  Prof.  Pattee  has  traced  predisposing  tendencies  and 
marked  their  cumulative  force. 

No  writer  not  materially  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  Eng- 
lish literature  has  been  considered.  Recent  authority  is  cited 
also  quotations  and  estimates  from  the  latest  reprints  and  edi- 
tions. A  select  list  of  authors  is  prefixed  to  every  chapter  and 
division  of  the  book.  (Silsrer,  Burdett  &  Company.  Price,  $1.50) 

Outline  studies  are  very  useful  in  many  departments  of  edu- 
cational work.  Readers  of  The  School  Journal  axe  familiar 
with  the  valuable  outlines  contributed  by  Miss  Kingsley.  A 
particularly  suggestive  Outline  Study  of  Architecture  and  Or- 
nament comes  to  us  arranfired  for  the  pupils  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  by  Edith  S.  Copeland.  It  is 
a  syllabus  of  excellent  appearance  and  substance  and  ought  to 
be  of  great  service  in  other  classes  than  the  author's.  (Wright 
&  Potter  Printing  Company,  Boston.) 

Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose,  arranged  for  collateral  and 
supplementary  reading,  by  Eleanor  A.  Persons,  teacher  of  his- 
tory, Yonkers  public  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Eclectic  School  Readings  and  is  intended  to  stimulate  the 
pupil's  interest  in  history.  It  will  do  more  ;  it  will  cultivate 
patriotic  seiitiments,  for  in  these  pages  are  selections  relating 
to  the  men  who  have  helped  make  our  country  from  the  early 
explorers  to  the  heroes  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Further- 
more it  will  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  some  of  our  best 
literature.    The  book  is  well  illustrated.    (American   Book 

Company,  New  York.) 

• 

Prose  and  Verse  for  Children  is  a  collection  of  tales  and 
verses  collected  and  illustrated  by  Katharine  Pyle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  the  child's  imagination  and  interest.  They 
deal  with  the  little  incideilts  of  child  life,  and  tell  of  the  doings 
and  fates  of  animals  that  have  come  under  the  author  s  notice, 
and  from  which  lessons  may  be  instilled  into  the  child's  mind. 
The  selections  are  classified  according  to  the  months,  begimung 
with  September,  and  will  not  fail  to  hold  the  child's  attention. 
The  vocabulary  is  unusually  large,  and  the  illustrations  espe- 
cially interesting.  (American  Book  Company,  New  YoA. 
Price,  $0.40.) 

An  instructive  essay  dealing  with  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  Parenthood,  by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M  D.,  is  printed  in 
a  handsome  little  pamphlet.  The  author  Is  well  known  for  bar 
books  on  allied  subjects,  and  her  words  will  carry  great  weight. 
(Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Company,  Chicago.) 
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The  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Quincy 
Movement, 

In  the  week  ending  April  22,  Quincy,  Mass.,  will  cele- 
brate with  appropriate  festivities  the  birth  of  the  great 
educational  movement  inaugurated  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker  when  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city, 
a  movement  popularly  known  as  the  New  Education. 
This  recognition  of  the  historical  significance  of  the 
Quincy  experiment  is  in  itself  a  momentous  educational 
event. 

Like  aH  great  reformers,  Col.  Parker  had  to  fight  the 
fierce  and  almost  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  routin- 
ists  in  the  schools,  who  then  as  ever  were  incensed 
against  any  disturbance  of  their  comfortable  self-sati&- 
faction.  Fortunately  he  had  had  a  specially  rigorous 
training  in  the  school  of  life  to  prepare  him  for  leadership 
in  battle,  and  he  was  filled  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  final 
victory  of  right  and  righteousness.  The  generals  of  the 
army  pitted  against  him  could  not  hold  their  ground  very 
long ;  they  were  completely  routed,  and,  tho  they  tried  to 
rally  their  retreating  forces  and  make  a  stand  now  and 
then,  they  were  compelled  in  the  end  to  pay  homage  to 
the  foundation  principles  tacked  to  the  banner  of  the 
victorious  reformer,  v 

The  New  Education. 

How  fruitful  the  new  educational  movement  has  been! 
It  gave  birth  to  a  teaching  profession  in  America,  trans- 
forming the  teacher  from  a  reciting-post  into  a  living 
and  loving  co-operator  with  God  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren Jbo  a  healthful,  helpful,  and  happy  life  of  aspiration 
and  action.  It  brought  us  child  study  and  with  this  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  school  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  individuality  of  the  child,  his  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  well-being,  his  need  of  a  busy, 
self -active,  co-operative  existence.  It  enriched  the  work 
of  the  school  and  made  place  for  nature  study,  manual 
training,  constructive  work,  art,  and  other  life-infusing 
subjects.  In  short,  it  changed  the  school  from  a  knowl- 
-  edge-mill  into  an  educational  community. 

The  educational  regeneration  of  Quincy  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  American  common 
school.  Neither  Pestalozzi  nor  Herbart  has  influenced 
the  teaching  in  this  country  in  as  effective  a  way.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  two  edu- 
cators, or  even  Froebel,  would  have  found  any  appreciable 
hearing  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  agitation  awakened  by 
Coi.  Parker's  rigorous  campaign  against  the  text-book 
domination  and  routinism  of  the  old  school. 
Basedow  and  Parker. 

Adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  wise  preacher  that 
there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun,'' we  might  find 
striking  similarities  between  the  great  educational  re- 
form work  of  Basedow  in  the  last  century  and  that  of 
Col.  Parker ;  only  the  latter  is  just  a  hundred  years  ahead 


of  the  former  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  method  and  underly- 
ing principles.  The  opposition,  as  far  as  the  educational 
personnel  is  concerned,  was  about  the  same,  however. 
The  satires,  the  literary  and  oratorical  cartoons,  the 
voice  of  outraged  self-adulation,  the  exposures  of  hum- 
bug, inefSciency,  lack  of  the  traditional  scholarship,  and 
the  other  fiery  arrows  aimed  at  Basedow  were  all  brought 
into  requisition  again  in  the  fight  against  the  Quincy 
giant,  and  the  retinue  of  the'  anti-Parkerites  applauded 
the  smart  sayings  and  doings  of  their  generals  just  as 
enthusiastically  as  their  great-great-grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  did  when  the  Philanthropinist  and  his  in- 
stitution were  held  up  to  ridicule. 

A  Psychologic  Comforter. 

It  is  futile  to  try  to  measure  Col.  Parker's  size  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  logic,  or 
other  systematized  knowledge.  No  reformer's  worth  was 
ever  correctly  estimated  by  his  contemporaries.  Passion 
blinds.  The  critics  who  have  the  ear  of  the  world  are 
those  that  have  settled  upon  certain  opinions  as  their 
convictions ;  the  man  of  a  fixed  creed  talks  with  assur- 
ance, and  if  he  is  in  agreement,  with  the  calm  philosophy 
of  his  age,  his  utterances  wake  the  echoes.  Professor 
James  puts  it,  "The  middle-aged  citizen  attends  exclu- 
sively to  the  routine  details  of  his  business ;  and  new 
truths,  especially  when  they  require  involved  trains  of 
close  reasoning  are  no  longer  within  the  ^ope  of  his  ca- 
pacity." A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  'Twas  ever 
thus,  and  in  every  generation  the  same  example  is  offered 
for  the  psychologic  solace  of  reformers. 


In  this  number  The  School  Journal  presents  a  charm- 
ingly written  biography  of  Col.  Parker.  The  author  has 
analyzed  his  personality  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  she 
reveals  in  many  of  the  apparently  incidental  notes  re- 
markable insight  into  the  causes  of  his  trials  and  suc- 
cesses as  a  seeker  for  truth  and  an  educational  missionary 
laboring  for  the  redemption  of  childhood  from  all  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  to  happiness  and  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  character.  It  is  hoped  that  her  sketch  will  help 
to  revive  interest  in  the  Colonel  and  his  work  and  lead  to 
a  proper  recognition  of  their  historical  significance  in  the 
evolution  of  American  education. 

A  Souvenir  of  the  Anniversary. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  editor  to  republish  the  biography 
with  additional  illustrations  in  a  booklet  to  be  distributed 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  Quincy  anniversary.  A  number  of 
educators  have  been  asked  by  correspondence  to  contri- 
bute a  brief  expression  of  their  view  of  Col.  Parker's 
work.  With  this  a  general  request  is  extended  to  all 
who  have  been  influenced  in  their  attitude  to  education 
by  the  Quincy  movement  to  tell  in  a  few  words  what  im- 
pressed them  most.  These  letters  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  by  the  ninth  of  April. 
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Colonel  parker^  the  )VIaii  and  6ducational  Reformer. 


By  Marion  Foster  Washburnb,  Chicago. 


As  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  is  distinctively  Ameri- 
can, so  has  his  training  been.  Altho  a  learned  man,  fore- 
front of  the  movement  for  the  higher  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers,  known  in  two  heipispheres  as  probably 
the  most  characterstic  and  thoro  exponent  living 
of  the  movement  called  the  new  education,  master 
of  several  languages,  holder  of  an  academic  degree,  ad- 
vanced student  of  a  large  German  university,  he  has 
never  been  a  student  as  other  men  are  students,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  learning,  but  has  acquired  all  his  knowledge 
because  he  had  immediate  need  of  it.  In  consequence  he 
does  not  know  what  dead  learning  is,  but  eVery  truth  as 
he  has  learned  it  has  rushed  at  once  into  the  field  of  ac- 
tion and  made  things  happen. 

By  nature  an  autocrat,  he  is  by  deepest  conviction  a 
democrat.  Believing  fervently  in  personal  freedom  for 
all,  and  disdaining  either  to  exercise  or  bow  to  authority, 
he  has  an  unconquerable  ^11  and  a  dominating  not  to  say 
domineering  personality.  Pull  of  zeal  and  courage,  he 
has,  on  occasion,  done  scant  justice  to  a  candid  foe,  but 
has  never  failed  in  tenderness  to  the  weak,  nor  in  prompt 
forgiveness  of  an  injury.  These  are  contradictians  that 
are  in  their  very  nature  fruitful. 

AiKCstry. 

Francis  Wayland  Parker  was  born  in  a  little  unpainted 
house  in  the  village  of  Piscataquog,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1837.  The  neighboring  city  of  Man- 
chester, born  the  same  year,  presently  took  possession  of 
the  little  village,  as  the  great  educational  world  later  ap- 
propriated to  itself  the  faculties  of  the  country  boy. 

His  ancestry  was  good — of  the  ^strong,  wholesome 
stuff,  which  makes  useful  men.  His  great  great  grand- 
father. Major  John  Goff,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  a  son  of  the  famous  Col.  John  Goff,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  family 
is  supposed  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  Goff  the 
Regicide,  whom  Walter  Scott  has  made  f anions.  Col. 
Parker  s  grandfather,  William  Parker,  was  the  founder 
of  the  village  of  Piscataquog,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  every  strain  of  Col.  Parker's  an- 
cestry there  are  minister^, -and  teachers.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Hand,  was  the  first  recorded 
teacher  of  Old  Derryfield,  now  Manchester,  and  his 
daughter,  Milly  Rand,  the  mother  of  Francis  Parker,  was 
also  a  teacher.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  never  taught 
like  any  one  else.  His  maternal  great  grandfather  was 
librarian  of  Harvard  college.  His  uncle,  Jahn  Rand, 
was  a  famous  portrait  painter,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
metallic  tubes  for  holding  paints  and  oils,  now  in  general 
use. 

Altho  Francis  entered  the  village  school  at  three  years 
of  age,  he  could  read  before  he  entered  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  he  has  always  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  learning  to  read  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  really  the  process  is 
simple  and  easy  when  taken  in  the  right  way. 

Bound  Out 

His  father,  Robert  Parker,  a  skilled  cabmet  maker, 
died  when  the  little  boy  was  six  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  the  child  was  taken  from  school  and  bound  out  to 
William  Moore,  of  Gofftown,  where  he  spent  five  years 
working  upon  the  farm,  attending  school  only  some  eight 
or  nine  weeks  each  winter.  Far  from  considering  this  a 
hardship,  Col.  Parker,  in  his  lectures,  describes  this 
period  as  the  best  part  of  his  education  He  has  often 
said  that  it  was  extremely  fortunate  that  he  was  taken 
from  school  and  placed  upon  a  farm,  where  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  geography  and  all  the  sciences  in  a 
very  practical  way.  He  did  not  know  then  that  he  was 
studying  these  things,  but  found  it  out  after  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  teaching.  In  his  books  for  chil- 
dren's home  reading  called  Uruk  Roberfs  Geography^  he 


sets  forth  in  charmingly  simple  and  childlike  fashion 
the  way  in  which  the  spontaneous  interest  of  children  in 
birds  and  flowers  and  animals  may  be  directed  and  ordered 
until,  without  knowing  it,  without  the  least  forcing,  they 
have  attained  the  rudiments  of  science. 

^  Earning  His  Way  and  Boarding  Around. 

When  he  was  thirteen  there  were  so  many  questionsin 
his  mind  which  required  fuller  answers  than  he  could  get 
from  his  own  observation,  or  from  slaking  those  about 
him,  that  he  left  the  farm,  and  altho  almost  without  any 
money,  enrolled  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(New  Hampshire)  academy.  To  pay  his  way  he  sawed 
wood,  varnished  boxes,  and  did  chores,  besides  working 
on  farms  in  the  summer  vacations. 

When  he  was  sixtesn  he  taught  a  school  of  some 
seventy-five  pupils,  many  of  them  older  than  himself^  and  a 


A  late  portrait  of  the  Colonel. 

number  of  them  better  educated.  This  was  in  Webster, 
N.  H.  The  following  winter  he  taught  in  Auburn,  which 
was  near  his  home,  and  here  his  success  was  so  marked 
that  he  was  engaged  to  teach  for  several  winters  at  the 
munificent  salary  of  eighteen  dollars  a  year  and  board. 
The  board  was  varied  in  value,  for  it  was  furnished  by 
the  parents  of  his  pupils  in  turn,  each  taking  him  into 
the  house  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  While  teaching 
he  continued  his  attendance  upon  the  Hopkinton  acad- 
emy in  his  few  leisure  hours,  and  spent  his  summers 
working  on  farms.  When  twenty-one  he  taught  in  the 
village  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  and  from  that  place  was  called 
to  the  head  of  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  village 
Piscataquog. 

Teaching  in  the  Wild  West. 

In  1858  he  took  the  long  journey  a  thousand  milea 
across  the  country,  to  what  was  then  the  heart  of  the 
Western  wilds,  CarroUton,  Green  county,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  installed  as  principal  of  the  only  school  of  the 
place,  high,  grammar,  and  primary.  To  reach  CarroUton 
he  had  a  long  stage-coach  journey  of  thirty  miles  after 
leaving  the  railroads.    The  miles  were  long  and  flat» 
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over  muddy  roads  lined  with  hogs  going  to  market.  He 
heard  pleasant  stories  of  the  school  to  cheer  him  as  he 
rode.  A  former  principal,  he  was  told,  had  been  pelted 
down  the  street  with  the  unctuous  mud  of  the  place,  and 
another  had  been  driven  away  by  the  sight  of  a  dirk, 
drawn  by  one  of  the  boys.  Trembling,  but  resolute,  the 
lank,  pale,  long-haired  Yankee  schoolmaster  entered  the 
building,  and  faced  his  school  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pupils.  He  read  them  a  chapter  to  steady  himself,  and 
then  told  them  that  his  idea  of  a  school  was  to  have 
"  a  good  time,  a  first-class  time  for  all,  and  the  best  way 
to  have  a  good  time,  was  to  work  together,  and  then 
play  together."  He  didn't  threaten  or  make  a  rule,  but 
went  straight  to  work.  The  yard  was  full  of  Jimson 
weeds  in  which  the  hogs  rooted,  and  the  fence  was  in  a 
sad  state  of  dilapidation.  The  young  teacher  and  his 
pupils  cut  the  weeds  with  a  sciythe,  dug  up  the  ground, 
sowed  seed,  made  a  border  of  flowers,  mended  the  fence 
and  whitewashed  it,  and  then,  having  a  good,  sweet 
place  to  do  it  in,  played  games  together.  Boys  and 
girls  and  master  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  the 
school  flourished.  There  was  one  incorrigible  who 
had  to  be  thrashed,  but  the  young  principal  took 
pains  to  do  it  out  of  school,  where  he  could  claim  no  ad- 
vantage from  his  position  of  teacher,  and  when  he  and 
the  bad  boy  met  on  equal  terms,  as  man  to  man.  His 
salary  was  $600  a  year,  paid  in  wild  cat  money  subject 
to  thirty  percent,  discount. 

This  was  about  the  time  when  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  the  Southern  states  to  hold  slaves  and  to  secede 
from  the  Union  was  hot,  and  the  lava  which  was  soon  to 
boil  over  in  the  full  eruption  of  war  was  seething  high. 
When  the  school  board  noted  that  Francis  Parker  held 
Union  sentiments  they  expressed  their  indignation  by 
cutting  down  his  salaiy  $100.  The  school  board  of 
Alton,  however,  offered  him  the  principalship  of  their 
high  school,  and  he  accepted.  He  never  taught  there, 
for  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  went  back  to  his  native 
state  and  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Ij^w  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers. 

Prom  Private  to  Colonel, 

His  career  as  a  soldier  was  marked  by  .the  same  en- 
thusiasm, the  same  intensity  of  conviction,  the  same  un- 
flinching courage  which  afterward  enabled  him  to  put 
into  actual  practice  educational  ideals  which  other  men 
recognized  but  failed  to  realize.  He  enlisted  as  a  private, 
but  was  made  lieutenant  before  he  got  to  the  field,  stayed 
with  the  regiment  four  years,  and  brought  the  remnant  , 
of  it  home  as  brevet  colonel  commanding.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  men  to  enlist,  so  he  was  in  some  of 
the  most  desperate  battles  of  the  long  war.  He  is  a  man 
sure  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things.  He  lost  twenty-eight 
men  out  of  forty-two  at  Drewry's  Bluff.  His  regiment 
joined  General  Grant  at  Cold  Harbor,  then  returned  and 
was  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  At  the  Crater  fight 
his  regiment  lost  fifty  men,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  was 
put  in  command.  At  Deep  Bottom,  north  of  the  James 
river,  August  16, 1864,  he  was  suddenly  given  a  brigade, 
and  while  engaged  in  repelling  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
enemy  was  severely  wounded  in  the  chin  and  neck.  For 
weeks  he  lay  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  a  crushed 
windpipe.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his  regiment  numbered 
one  thousand  men ;  at  the  last  charge  in  the  fall  only 
forty  could  be  mustered. 

In  October,  1864,  he  went  home  on  furlough,  but  he 
was  far  from  idle.  He  took  part  in  the  second  Lincoln 
campaign,  and  went  all  thru  his  native  state  making 
ringing  speeches  in  favor  of  the  great  war  president. 
In  December,  after  Lincoln's  election,  he  took  time  to 
be  married  to  Phene  E.  Hall.  He  had  met  her  when  she 
was  a  chQd  at  school,  and  describes  her  now  as  she 
looked  as  she  sat  on  the  bench,  demure  and  still,  with  a 
little  shawl  folded  tightly  about  her.  Later,  she  became 
a  teacher  herself,  and  they  corresponded  on  the  ques- 
tions which  interested  both.  As  his  wife  she  took  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  share  in  all  his  work.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  large  and  serene  spirit,  helpful  and  patient. 


They  had  one  daughter  who  seemed  to  inherit  the  re- 
markable qusdities  of  both  parents.  She  died  in  early 
womanhood. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  was  again,  at  the  front, 
and  marching  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  across  North 
Carolina,  meeting  Sherman  at  Cox's  Bridge.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  a  little  later  in  the  spring,  and  borne 
along  with  General  Johnston's  army  to  Greensburg,  N.  C, 
where  he  heard  the  welcome  news  of  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  and  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 
He  was  afterwards  made  brevet  colonel  for  bravery  at 
Deep  Bottom. 

Plans  a  School. 

In  all  his  campaigns  on  the  march,  by  the  camp  fire, 
even  in  the  lulls  of  great  battles,  he  was  planning  a 
school.  War  was  an  utter  horror  to  him.  Yet  he  could 
not  refrain  from  offering  his  services  when  it  broke  out. 
He  was  born  a  patriot,  and  in  his  youth  had  often  met 
old  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  had  passed  on 
to  his  young  and  ardent  spirit  their  own  enthusiasm  for 
the  United  States.  He  believed  that  this  country  had  a 
mission  for  all  the  world— that  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race  was  bound  up  in  free  government.  His 
motive  in  teaching  has  always  been  to  fit  people  for  the 
responsibUities  of  self-government.  All  thru  the  war 
the  vision  of  a  school  to  be,  accompanied  him.  He  be- 
lieved the  one  thing  to  save  mankind  and  avoid  war  was 
the  common  school 

Chooses  the  Humble.  Better  P^ 

When  he  returned  to  Mancliester,  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  citizens,  and  many  avenues  of 
success,  political  and  financial,  were  open  to  him ;  but  he 
never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  his  chosen  profession. 
His  activity  in  the  Lincoln  campaign  and  the  force  and 
enthusiasm  he  had  shown  as  a  worker  and  speaker  had 
produced  such  an  effect  that  he  realized  he  could  not 
stay  in  New  Hampshire  without  being  drawn  into  politics. 
As  he  was  sure  his  real  work  was  teaching  he  applied  to 
Governor  Fred  Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  a 
particular  friend,  and  thru  his  infiuence  obtained  the 
position  of  principsJ  of  a  district  school  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  1868.  There  were  many  men  who  returned  from  an 
heroic  experience  in  the  army  only  to  take  up  quietly 
their  daily  work  for  the  sake  of  their  daily  bread,  but 
few  possessing  Col.  Parker's  influence  and  ability  would 
have  asked  of  a  friendly  govehior  so  modest  a  place  as 
teacher  of  a  district  school. 

Plans  Kjrforms. 

Col.  Parker's  mind  was  full  of  fresh  force  engendered 
during  the  electrical  years  thru  which  his  countiy,  and 
he  with  it,  had  been  passing.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
teach  school  in  the  old  routine  way.  Facts  were  alive 
and  throbbing  to  him,  and  he  made  them  so  to  his  pupils. 
The  parents  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  a  store 
of  energy  poured  into  the  primer  and  grammar,  and, 
backed  by  the  reluctant  teachers  under  him,  who  had 
not  been  to  the  war,  and  wanted  things  to  go  on  in  the 
good  old  way,  set  up  a  vigorous  opposition.  However, 
the  board  of  education,  appreciating  his  strength  and 
ability,  replied  to  the  clamor  by  electing  him  principal  to 
the  first  normal  training  school  of  Dayton,  and  later,  in 
1871,  making  him  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  Dayton  schools  at  this  period  were  utterly  stag- 
nant. Not  a  ripple  of  a  movement  on  teward  larger 
things  could  be  detected.  The  text-book  reigned  su- 
preme; the  teachers  simply  "heard  recitations.'*  Of 
course,  the  colonel  promptly  came  into  collision  with  the 
existing  school  book  companies.  Their  keen  commercial 
instinct  scented  an  enemy,  and  they  said  to  a  school- 
committee  man  who  was  their  agent — "  This  man  must 
be  killed  or  we  shall  be."  It  was  the  first  recognition  of 
his  power  as  a  teacher. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  antagonizing  the  text- 
book people,  he  was  feeling  keenly  the  need  of  some  help- 
ful books  himself.  There  was  no  child-study  then,  no 
experimental  psychology,  very  little  progress  along  edu- 
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cational  lines  anywhere,  except  in  Germany;  and  he 
couldn't  read  German.  He  followed  what  light  he  could 
find.  He  got  Taifs  Philosophy  of  Education,  Stowe's 
Gallery  Lessons,  and  Wilderspin's  InfarU  Education.  He 
was  much  influenced  by  Horace  Mann's  life  and  example. 
About  this  time  his  aunt  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
$5,000,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  Horace  Mann's  exam- 
ple and  go  to  Europe  for  study. 

Continues  the  Study  of  Education. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Parker  died,  and  her  husband  re- 
signed his  superintendency  and  went  abroad  for  a  long 
sojourn.  In  1872  he  entered  King  William's  university 
at  Berlin,  where  he  spent  two  and  one-half  years  in  the 
study  of  psychology,  philosophy,  history,  and  pedagogics. 
He  knew  no  German,  but  learned  it  as  he  needed  it. 

This  was  his  reply  to  his  Dayton  critics.  Far  from 
scorning  them;  he  wondered  if  they  might  not  be  right, 
and  gave  himself  several  years  of  hard  training  to  find 
out.  It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man  that  while 
he  works  with  the  intensity  of  conviction  he  nevertheless 
is  continually  re-examining  the  grounds  on  which  his  - 
conviction  rests.  By  nature  dogmatic,  sure  of  himself, 
unhesitating,  by  principle  he  is  open-minded  and  ready 
to  accept  suggestions.  If  they  are  made  by  a  friend  he 
first  knocks  the  friend's  arguments  to  tatters  and  then 
reconstructs  it  in  his  own  mind  and  thinks  it  over.  If 
by  an  enemy,  he  first  conquers  the  enemy,  as  in  Dayton, 
and  then  tries  to  live  so  as  not  to  deserve  enmity.  If  by 
an  authority,  he  tramples  the  authority  under  foot,  and 
then  in  freedom  adopts  the  advice.  If  by  a  child,  or  a 
meek  little  person  timidly  feeling  for  the  truth,  he  is 
gentleness  and  generosity  itself. 

While  abroad  he  took  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  under  a  private  instructor,  because 
he  was  himself  of  a  markedly  un-Hegelian  type  of  mind. 
Between  times  he  traveled  over  the  continent,  visiting 
schools,  and  studying  the  art,  geography,  and  history  of 
each  country  as  he  visited  it. 

The  Famous  Quincy  Examination. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  situation  was  preparing  itself  for 
him  at  home.  In  1878  the  school  board  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  a  small  body  of  unusually  competent  men,  became 
suspicious  that  all  was  not  as  well  as  might  be  with  its 
schools.  When  examination  day  arrived  they  determined 
to  .test  the  justice  of  their  suspicions.  The  first  class  of 
children,  well-dressed,  nervous,  and  eager,  were  awaiting 
the  routine  questions,  ready  with  their  well-drilled  an- 
swers. Proud  parents  and  dignified  representative  citi- 
zens sat  about  the  walls  to  see  the  great  American 
common  school  justify  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The 
teacher,  a  man  of  most  approved  traditions,  who  had 
passed  triumphantly  thru  many  similar  ordeals,  was  about 
to  begin  his  questioning,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
president  of  the  school  board  and  descendant  of  the 
famous  house  of  Quincy  Adams,  stepped  to  the  front 
and  said,  **  The  committee  will  take  charge  of  this  exam- 
ination, Mr.  Teacher." 

"  But,  sir,"  stammered  the  appalled  teacher,  "  I  have 
prepared — in  short — I  think  np  one  but  himself  can 
know  so  well — " 

"  The  committee  will  conduct  this  examination,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Adams  calmly,  and  the  discomfited  teacher 
sat  down.  The  examination  accordingly  proceeded  and 
the  school  went  to  pieces.  The  pupils  could  parse  and 
construe  sentences  and  point  out  the  various  parts  of 
speech  with  great  facility,  repeating  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar applicable  in  each  case,  yet  were  utterly  unable  to 
put  this  theoretical  knowledge  to  any  practical  use,  as 
they  showed  when  called  upon  to  write  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish letter.  While  they  could  read  glibly  in  their 
"  readers,"  yet  a  new  book  put  them  to  confusion.  They 
could  merely  bungle  and  stammer  along  as  if  their  own 
language  was  strangp  to  them.  They  knew  the  definition 
of  peninsula,  but  did  not  know  they  lived  on  one.  They 
could  stand  up  and  spell  rapidly  and  correctly,  but  they 
could  not  spell  correctly,  nor  anywhere  near  correctly,  in 


the  letters  they  w/ote— and  this  after  eight  years  of 
careful  training ! 

Need  of  the  Educational  Expert  Felt. 

But  when  the  committee  undertook  to  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs,  they  realized,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  an  article  written  at  the  time  for  Harpet't 
Monthly  "that  they  had  a  larger  contract  than  they  had 
at  all  intended."  It  was  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build 
up.  They  felt  the  need  of  the  educational  expert  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  a  man  could  be  found 
thoughtful  enough  to  appreciate  the  situation,  skilful 
enough  to  apply  the  right  remedy,  and  bold  enough  to 
conduct  an  educational  revolution.  But  they  found  the 
man  made  to  their  hand  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Parker, 
newly  returned  to  his  native  land,  shining  in  coat  of  i 
German  mail,  seeking  some  evil  to  overcome,  some  ben- 
eficent imprisoned  power  to  set  free.  In  the  Dayton  | 
schools  he  had  met  and  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  were  baffling  the  Quincy  school  board,  and  his 
long  study  abroad  had  satisfied  him  that  he  had  met  them 
in  the  right  way.  He  had  several  talks  with  the  Quincy 
committeemen,  and  convinced  them  thoroly  that  he  knew 
the  situation  and  how  to  grapple  with  it.  In  consequence 
they  elected  him  superintendent  for  one  year  and  re- 
elected him  with  a  great  struggle  every  year  for  four 
more  years,  and  gave  him  a  free  hand.  i 

The  Quincy  Movement  Begins. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  The  set  program  was  ; 
first  dropped,  then  the  speller,  the  reader,  the  grammar, 
and  the  copy-book.  The  alphabet,  too,  was  treated  with 
slight  deference  ;  it  was  not  introduced  to  the  children 
by  name,  but  they  were  set  at  once  to  work  making  words 
and  sentences.  The  teachers  woke  up,  and  had  to  de- 
pend upon  lively  wits  for  success.  No  longer  could  they 
comfortably  hear  recitations  from  convenient  text-books 
— there  were  no  text-books.  Other  books  there  were  in 
plenty,  and  magazines  and  newspapers.  Teachers  and 
pupils  had  to  learn  first  of  all  to  think  and  observe,  then 
bye-and-bye  they  put  these  powers  to  work  on  the  re- 
quired subjects.  These  were  few ;  the  Quincy  com- 
mittee was  determined  that  the  children  who  graduated 
from  their  schools  should  be  able  t<5  read  well  at  sight,  to 
write  correctly,  and  to  compute  sums  required  in  ordin- 
ary business  transactions.  They  were  to  know  geography, 
practically,  and  the  leading  events  in  history,  and  to  have 
trained  faculties  and  senses  with  which  to  acquire  such 
other  knowledges  as  they  might  desire  later  on, 

Quincy  Becomes  an  Educational  Meca. 

The  plan  succeeded  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  its 
promoters.  The  quiet  Massachusetts  town  became  the 
goal  for  inquiring  teachers  from  all  over  the  country. 
So  great  was  the  interest  manifested,  especially  after 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Adams'  able  article  in  Harpef'i 
that  the  committee  was  obliged  to  limit  the  visits  and 
allow  only  one  school  at  a  time  to  be  inspected,  in  order 
that  the  work  might  not  be  too  much  interrupted.  Of 
course  the  press  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  West  jeered 
at  the  East,  and  said  it  had  always' known  the  Massa- 
chusetts schools  were  behind  the  times,  and  that  as  for 
Colonel  Parker  having  done  anything  new,  he  had  not. 
Out  West  they  all  did  as  he  was  doing,  except  that  they 
did  not  go  to  the  absurd  length  of  rejecting  text-books, 
and  they  felt  there  was  much  that  was  commendable  in 
the  old-fashioned  speller ;  moreover,  it  was  certainly  ab- 
surd to  do  away  with  the  grammars  which  had  helped  to 
perfect  the  English  of  a  Webster  and  a  Clay. 

Of  course,  the  bald  unrhetorical  truth  was  that  the 
Western  schools  were,  and  are  much  lik#  the  Eastern  ones, 
and  the  readers,  the  grammars,  the  copy-books,  and  the 
text-books  generally  are  still  bringing  in  many  a  dollar 
to  their  enterprising  publishers. 

Agreement  in  Theory,  but  not  in  Practice* 

The  colonel  went  on  with  his  work,  unheeding  the 
storm.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  observe  that  he 
didn't  claim  his  methods  were  new  ;    he  was  only  apply 
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ing  practically  the  principles  laid  down  by  Proebel  and 
Pestalozzi.  That  was  just  it.  Nearly  every  one  agreed 
with  his  theories,  and  wondered  why  he  didn't  let  it  go 
at  that.  They  believed  as  he  did,  therefore,  of  course, 
they  did  as  he  did,  was  their  argument,  with  scant  re- 
gard to  the  facts.  When  it  became  evident  that  what- 
ever the  similarity  of  theory,  the  dissimilarity  in  practice 
was  marked,  they  buzzed  about  him  angrily. 

A  Utile  Child  Led  Him. 

In  the  very  thick  of  the  clamor  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  But  in  this 
position  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  with  Lilliputian 
threads  of  convention,  tied  to  him  everywhere.  He  could 
not  wink  without  feeling  the  tug  of  some  of  the  tiny 
but  persistent  cords.  However,  he  served  the  two  years 
for  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  ofSce  was  re-elected.  Then  he  received  a 
call  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Cook  County  nor- 
mal school,  at  Chicago,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000.  He 
was  also  offered  the  superiritendency  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools,  at  a  still  larger  salary.  But  he  felt  that  in 
accepting  the  normal  school  offer  he  would  be  brought 
again  into  direct  contact  with  the  children  whom  he 
loved.  He  has  always  maintained  that  it  is  only  by  con- 
stantly following  the  leadership  of  the  little  child  that  a 
teacher  gains  inspiration  and  is  enabled  to  do  true  work. 
Besides,  he  was  sure  that  Chicago  was  to  be  the  educa- 
tional battlefield,  and  he  wished  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
fghli.    He  had  his  wish. 

Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker. 

However,  just  before  going  to  Chicago,  he  married 
Mrs.  Frank  Stuart,  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Boston 
School  of  Oratory.  She  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  colonel  thru  an  effort  to  soften  the  rough  voice  con- 
sequent upon  the  injury  to  his  windpipe  received  in  the 
Civil  war ;  and  this  was  typical  of  her  relation  to  him 


movement ;  only  a  half  dozen  men  saw  the  need  of  such 
a  school  at  all,  and  the  Cook  county  commissioners 
elected  by  these  people  felt  that  to  spend  money  for  the 
normal  was  to  spend  it  in  an  unpopular  cause.    Every 


The  late  Mrs.  Frame  Stuart  Parker. 

thruout.  She  was  always  endeavoring  to  soothe  and 
heal  the  wounds  received  in  battle.  Moreover,  in  the 
stormy  times  which  followed  she  was  his  unflinching  ally. 
When  her  husband  would  not  fightfor  himself,  she  would 
fight  for  him.  He  would  fight  for  a  principle  to  the 
death  but  for  himself  he  would  not  lift  a  finger. 

Storms  at  En  jlewood. 

The  first  sight  of  the  raw  Western  suburb  in  which  the 
school  was  situated  was  not  very  attractive.  The  school 
was  comparatively  new,  having  been  launched  on  its  per- 
ilous career  by  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  a  few  men. 
Chief  among  these  was  its  first  principal,  D.  S.  Went- 
worth,  who  had  literally  died  of  overwork,  just  before 
the  colonel  was  called  ;  and  Dr.  Champlafn,  a  prominent 
citizen,  who  for  many  years  put  his  public  before  his 
prirate  interests,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  up- 
held the  school  thru  all  difiSculties.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  people  of  Englewood  were  not  ready  for  the 


Colonel  Parker  in  his  Study. 
Photograph  taken  for  The  School  Journal  Id  1894. 

dollar  had  to  be  fought,  bled,  and  died  for.  Even  after 
the  people,  aroused  by  the  continual  strife,  began  to 
look  into  the  matter,  to  send  their  children  to  the  school, 
and  to  be  favorably  impressed,  the  politicians  remained 
of  the  opmion  that  they  could  well  afford  to  skimp  the 
normal  without  loss  of  prestige.  At  the  time  Colonel 
Parker  was  put  in  charge  there  happened  to  be  a  liberal- 
minded  board  of  education  in  control,  who,  faithful  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  struck  with  the 
pathos  of  his  early  death,  were  determined  that  he  should 
have  a  worthy  successor. 

For  a  while,  all  went  well,  and  Colonel  Parker  had 
time  to  get  the  school  thoroly  in  hand  before  the  storm 
broke. 

Plans  a  Truly  Professional  School. 

The  colonel's  intention  was  fixed  to  make  of  the  Cook 
County  normal  a  professional  training  school,  second  to 
none  m  the  country.  He  found  a  small  training  class  of 
about  forty  pupils  and  a  practice  school  of  two  rooms 
with  one  grade  teacher.  The  school  was  hampered  by 
being  obliged  to  do  high  school  work,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional work,  a  fact  which,  of  course,  made  it  difficult  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  pedagogics.  In  his  report 
to  the  board  of  education,  January  1,  1885,  Colonel 
Parker  demanded  that  the  standard  of  admission  be 
raised,  and  none  but.  those  who  had  had  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent  be  admitted  to  the  normal. 
This,  of  course,  provoked  much  opposition.  In  every 
school  board  is  to  be  found  at  least  one  meniber  whose 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  young  girl  trying:  to  fit  her- 
self to  be  a  teacher  rather  than  with  the  children  whom 
she  will  have  to  teach.  Such  men  are  always  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  easy  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate.  The 
colonel  had  a  long,  trying  struggle,  but  finally  succeeded. 
His  next  step,  for  which  also  he  was  sharply  criticised, 
was  to  abolish  the  high  school  department  connected 
with  the  normal. 

But  the  real  bitt^ness  of  the  long  contest  began  when 
he  attempted  to  weed  out  his  teacher^,  to  displace  hon- 
ored old  parasites  that  had  long  adhered  in  peace  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  very  comfortable,  appar- 
ently harmless,  but  adding  less  than^nothing  to  the  life 
of  the  tree«  Despite  his  warm  human  sympathies,  Col- 
onel Parker  has  always  been  a  keen,  if  appreciative, 
critic  of  the  work  of  those  who  serve  under  him.    His 
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great  battle  is  for  the  children  ;  for  them  the  best  is  not 
too  goody  and  the  mediocre  is  to  be  tolerated  only  so  long 
as  the  best  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  Politician's  Protejc 

Ifi  the  attempt  to  remove  a  teacher  whose  work 
he  characterized  as  "show-work"  he  ran  directly  counter 
to  a  local  politician  whose  friend  this  teacher  was.  The 
politician,  accustomed  to  having  his  wishes  consulted, 
requested  that  the  teacher  retain  her  position.  Colonel 
Parker  retorted  that  if  she  stayed  he  should  resign  ;  he 
could  not  be  responsible  for  the  school  if  he  had  to  work 
with  incompetent  assistants.  The  majority  of  the  board 
upheld  Colonel  Parker.  To  them  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal friendship,  it  probably  was  quite  clear  that  for 
their  principal  to  resign  for  such  a  cause  would  reflect 
scant  credit  upon  the  board.  They  endeavored  to  make 
a  compromise,  and  transferred  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  trouble  to  another  school,  whose  principal,  inspired 
perhaps  by  Colonel  Parker's  success,  promptly  reported 
her  as  incompetent.  Whereupon  she  was  removed  to  a- 
third  school,  from  which  came  the  same  report,  thus 
justifying  Colonel  Parker's  judgment.  However,  she 
taught  for  many  more  years  in  the  Chicago  public  school^ 
thus  justifying  the  influential  gentleman's  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  and  hers  in  the  value  of  his  friendship. 

llie  Contest  of  *'Ajamemnon  and  Achilles." 

Altho  the  colonel  had  succeeded  in  establishing  for 
himself  a  most  important  right,  to  select  or  reject  his 
own  teachers,  he  had  also  succeeded  in  making  an  active 
and  implacable  enemy.  Mr.  Charles  Thornton,  the  active 
citizen  just  referred  to,  was  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  of 
some  local  prominence,  and  a  college-bred  man.  He  was 
by  nature  fitted  to  be  the  opponent  of  a  man  like  Col. 
Parker.  His  training  led  him  to  believe  in  the  old  aca- 
demic ideals  of  education,  and  he  was  probably  honestly 
unable  to  see  what  the  colonel  was  trying  to  do.  His  pro- 
fession led  him  to  justify  himself  in  every  art  of  attack 
and  defense,  and  his  political  creed  was  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  that  the  colonel  believed  in.  For  fifteen 
years  the  long  struggle  between  the  two  men  interested 
and  for  the  most  part  amused  the  people  of  Chicago. 
Unable  at  first  to  treat  the  subject  as  of  any  serious 
moment,  the  people  were  nevertheless  compelled  to  think 
a  little  about  this  normal  school,  and  finally  to  express 
themselves  in  no  doubtful  fashion  in  regard  to  the  inad- 
visability  of  interfering  with  it.  Cartoons  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers  representing  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton as  Agamemnon  and  Col.  Parker  as  Achilles,  with  the 
world  of  Chicago  celebrities  and  ofScials  looking  on  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  and  some  dismay.  The  matter 
would  have  been  of  little  importance  were  it  not  that 
in  the  persons  of  these  men  two  ideals  were  reaUy  strug- 
gling for  supremacy,  and  as  their  struggle  went,  so  went 
the  schools  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  turn- 
ing out  so  many  thousands  of  children  a  year.  In  the 
fifteen  years  that  meant  as  many  men  and  women  influ- 
enced far  within  as  to  their  very  springs  of  conduct, 
by  the  ideals  held  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  men. 
Thornton's  Exams. 

One  of  the  great  battles  of  this  long  war  was  fought 
in  1891,  when  the  Cook  county  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed two  of  its  members,  Dr.  Walden  and  Charles  S. 
Thornton,  to  visit  the  Normal  school  and  see  if  the  results 
there  justified  Col.  Parker's  claims  for  his  methods.  As 
Dr.  Walden  was  absent,  Mr.  Thornton  alone  performed 
the  task,  and  made  a  report  to  the  board  of  education 
which  was  printed  and  circulated  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  investigation  was  a  marvel  of  ingenuity. 
In  the  language  of  the  report,  ''The  results  indicate  lack 
of  training  of  the  perceptive  powers,  inability  to  concen- 
trate attention,  confused  thought  and  incorrect  expres- 
sion," a  summing  up  which  appears  almo&t  dramatically 
self-restramed  when  we  read  the  examination  on  which  it 
was  based.  Among  other  things,  pupils  had  been  requested 
to  write  an  essay  upon  the  horse,  with  the  following 
results : 


"  A  horse  has  a  tail." 
"  A  horse  has  one  tail  and  four  feet." 
"  A  horse  is  very  strong.    I  like  to  go  riding  with  our  horse, 
he  is  80  gentle." 
''  A  horse  has  a  tail  and  4  feet  and  head." 

The  trouble  was  the  report  was  too  clever  ;  it  overshot 
its  mark.  The  educational  journals,  both  those  for  and 
those  against  Col.  Parker,  refused  to  believe  such  strong 
statements,  however  authoritatively  set  forth.  They 
remarked  that  either  the  children  must  be  imbecfle,  or 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  examination.  The 
truth  was  both  ways :  The  five  children  whose  essays 
were  given  in  the  report  were  all  acknowledged  defec- 
tives. The  colonel's  warm  heart  went  out  with  added 
tenderness  to  such  unfortunate  children,  and  his  pedar 
gogical  brain  told  him  they  were  excellent  material  for 
physiological  observation.  Therefore  there  were  always 
several  in  the  school,  and  Mr.  Thornton  had  chosen  to 
examine  five  of  them  as  representative  pupils. 
Examination  by  an  Expert. 

But  there  was  still  much  in  the  report  which  coold  not 
be  explained.  Accordingly  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Orville  T.  Bright,  undertook  to  examine  in 
his  turn.  His  report  was  a  denial  in  toto  of  all  that  Mr. 
Thornton's  had  set  forth.  It  especially  disposed  entirely 
of  an  assertion  Mr.  Thornton  had  made,  that  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Normal  Practice  school  who  entered  the 
Englewood  high  school  in  1893,  only  six  maintained  their 
grade,  while  twenty  lost  it.  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  been 
principal  of  the  high  school  for  that  year,  from  the 
fuller  records  at  his  command,  proved  that  this  was  not 
true,  and  that  the  notmal  graduates  in  the  high  school 
did  better  than  the  graduates  of  other  grammar  schools. 

But  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Bright  was  influenced  by  his 
strong  friendship  for  Col.  Parker  in  his  report,  as  much 
as  Mr.  Thornton  was  prejudiced  in  his,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Dr.  Walden,  the  member  of  the  board  origi- 
nally appointed  to  serve  w\th  Mr.  Thornton  as  the  visits 
ing  committee,  make  still  a  third  examination.  He  did 
so,  with  the  most  disastrous  results^  altho  the  examina- 
tion was  after  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  given 
equally  to  all.  It  was  proposed  to  discontinue  the  school 
and  save  Cook  county  $40,000  a  year. 

Oppoiition  Vanquished. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Bright  had  a  report  to  make.  He  had  sent  Dr. 
Walden's  questions  to  fourteen  schools,  the  best  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  county.  They  all  failed  as  signally  as 
did  the  Normal.  He  had  solicited  the  opinion  of  leading 
educators  all  over  the  country  on  Dr.  Walden's  questi<mB, 
and  all  without  exception  had  condemned  them  as  emi- 
nently unfair. 

Then  the  people  of  Englewood,  where  the  school  is 
located,  came  together  in  mass  meeting  and  expressed 
themselves.  They  said  they  did  not  intend  to  have 
this  persecution  of  the  school  they  were  learning  to  value, 
go  on.    The  school  stood. 

Becomes  Famous  in  Spite  of  Difficulties. 

With  the  exception  of  annual  attempts  to  cut  Col. 
Parker's  salary,  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  to  refuse 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations,  and  pitched  battles 
over  every  new  teacher  added  to  the"  faculty  and  every 
new  department  opened,  the  school  went  on  fairly 
prosperously,  increasing  its  classes  and  its  efiSciency,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  famous  thruout  the  educational 
world,  until,  in  1896,  the  Cook  county  commissioners 
announced  that  they  could  not  afford  to  support  it 
any  longer,  and  offered  it  as  a  gift  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  city,  in  its  rapid  grovrth,  had  indeed  been  steadily 
narrowing  the  limits  and  the  income  of  the  county  out- 
side of  the  city.  Englewood,  originally  a  suburb,  was 
now  a  closely  built  section  of  Chicago  proper.  It  was 
true  that  the  school  was  really  within  the  city  limits,  was 
educating  the  children  of  the  city,  and  ought  to  belong 
to  and  be  supported  by  the  city.  Nevertheless,  Bilr. 
Thornton,  then  a  member  oi  the  Chicago  board  of  educa- 
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tian  as  he  had  been  formerly  a  member  of  the  county 
board,  advised  strongly  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
gift.  His  report  of  his  former  examination  of  the  normal 
was  reprinted  and  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  board. 
The  rebutting  reports  were  not.  Many  conservative 
members  of  the  board  wished  simply  to  keep  out  of  a 
fight  that  in  the  past  had  proved  so  bitter  and  enduring. 
The  overwhelming  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  refusing 
the  gift.  Then  the  county  cominissioners  said  if  the  city 
would  not  support  the  school  it  should  not  be  supported 
at  all,  and  to  make  their  statement  good,  refused  to  pay 
any  salaries  or  any  money  for  running  expenses  after 
January  1,  1897.  From  that  date  until  June  1897,  the 
teachers  went  entkely  without  pay,  and  they  and  a  few 
devoted  friends  met  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  school 
out  of  their  private  pockets.  In  many  cases  this  meant 
great  personal  hardship,  to  ^hich  was  added  temptation. 
For  the  fame  of  the  normal  school  faculty,  carefully 
chosen  and  trained,  tried  in  all  manner  of  storm  and  stress, 
had  gone  abroad  over  the  land,  and  offers  from  schools 
and  colleges  all  overthe  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  came  pouring  in.  To  the  everlasting  honor  of 
those  devoted  teachers,  not  one  wavered  in  his  loyalty. 

RcEIected  Under  Fire. 

After  six  months  of  unceasing  agitation,  of  plot  and 
counter-plot^  in  which  it  finally  came  to  be,  clear  that  the 
educational  and  right-minded  forces  of  Chicago  were 
solidly  in  favor  of  Colonel  Parker  and  his  school,  the  city 
took  over  the  normal,  paid  all  back  bills,  and  found  a 
pride  in  having  a  great  training  school  from  which  to 
draw  its  teachers.  It  looked  as  tho  the  colonel's  troubles 
were  at  an  en^.  It  was  not  so,  however.  In  June,  1898, 
Mr.  Thornton,  being  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  and 
ifi  close  political  relationship  to  the  mayor,  it  was  pro- 
posed not  to  re-elect  Colonel  Parker  as  principal  of  the 
normal  school.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  fight  Colonel 
Parker,  who  felt  that  this  was  a  personal  issue,  unlike 
the  fight  for  the  maintenance  at  a  high  level  of  the 
school,  and  for  the  right  of  its  principal  as  establishing 
educational  precedence,  set  sail  with  his  wife,  who  was 
very  ill,  for  Honolulu.  He  did  not  know  the  results  of 
the  election  until  several  weeks  after  it  took  place. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  usual,  the  city  was  mightily 
stirred,  and  as  usual,  the  press  all  wer  the  country  took 
a  hand  in  the  matter.  Finally,  as  before,  Mr.  Thornton 
overshot  his  mark,  for  he  used  the  mayor's  name  in  ad- 
vising a  member  of  the  school  board  how  to  vote,  where- 
upon the  member  promptly  resigned,  publicly  assigning 
his  reasons  therefor.  The  mayor  resented  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thornton,  and  as  publicly  proclaimed 
his  neutrality  in  the  matter,  and,  to  make  his  words  good, 
permitted  Colonel  Parker  to  be  re-elected. 

The  Chkajo  Institute  b  Founded. 

The  next  year  was  full  of  petty  annoyance?,  with  the 
papers  constantly  proclaiming  that  it  was  the  colonel's 
Uist  year  in  charge  of  the  normal,  when  suddenly,  in  June, 
1899,  their  words  were  proved  true  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner.  For  the  colonel  resigned  the  principalship  of 
the  school  in  order  to  take  control  of  the  richly  endowed 
Chicago  Institute  of  Pedagogy. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  a  daughter  of 
Cyrus  McCormick,  a  well-known  and  public-spirited 
Chicagoan  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  her  a  fortune  ; 
and  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  American  statesman,  James 
G.  Blaine.  Mrs.  Blaine  had  been  for  years  a  warm  friend 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Parker,  and  had  often  watched  with 
pain  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the  normal 
school.  Believing  thoroly  in  the  ideas  there  set  forth, 
she  determined  to  found  a  school  wherein  they  could 
have  untrammeled  expression.  She  had  urged  the  plan 
upon  the  colonel  for  several  years  before  he  finally  con- 
sented, and  then  it  was  largely  because  he  wanted  to  make 
the  most  of  what  he  felt  were  his  few  remaining  years 
of  activity,  and  to  leave  a  realized  concrete  ideal  to  influ- 
ence future  generations.    To  do  this,  he  felt  he  must  work 


swiftly,  and  with  as  little  waste  of  energy  as  possible. 
But  this  great  opportunity  came  to  him,  as  had  all  his 
opportunities,  mixed  with  keenest  pain,  for  that  summer 
his  wife,  who  had  been  heart  and  soul  with  him  in  his 
work,  died,  but  not  before  she  knew  somewhat  of  the 
great  plans  he  was  forming.  The  work  into  which  the 
lonely  man  had  to  plunge  at  once  was  his  best  friend, 
and,  together  with  the  habit  of  years,  helped  him  to  sink 
himself  and  his  sorrow  in  wholesome  labor  for  others. 

Faculty  and  Equipment  of  Chicago  Institute. 

The  teachers  who  had  worked  so  fa  thfuUy  with  him 
that  his  ideals  were  theirs  and  theirs  were  his,  he  took 
with  him  to  the  new  school.  Twenty  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  teachers  at  the  normal  resigned  soon  after  the 
colonel  and  accepted  positions  in  the  new  school.  Altho 
this  was  not  yet  built,  they  were  put  at  once  upon  liberal 
salaries,  and  sent  all  over  the  world,  each  one  to  perfect  him- 
self in  his  specialty  in  that  place  which  would  offer  him 
the  best  advantages.  In  the  meantime,  a  tract  of  ground 
was  bought  for  $425,000,  and  an  architect  set  to  work  at 
once  on  plans  for  a  model  school  building,  with  gym- 
nasiums, laboratories,  and  museums.  At  this  writing, 
the  colonel  is  still  at  work  upoti  his  plans  for  the  school 
and  in  active  correspondence  with  his  teachers  in  Ger- 
many, England,  Japan,  Norway,  Greece,  and  in  different 
universities  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chicago  institute  will  consist  in  the  main  of  two 
branches  a  practice  and  a  training  school.  The  practice 
school  will  b^  called  the  academic  department,  and  will 
contain  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten,  thru  the  high 
school  and  two  years  of  college  work,  called  the  Junior 
college.  One  branch  of  this  school  will  be  located  in  the 
slums  and  will  show  what  a  properly  equipped  and  man- 
aged public  school  can  do  for  the  overcoming  of  the  slum 
evil. 

The  pedagogic  school  aims  to  fit  teachers  for  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  and  scientific  schools,  besides  offering 
facilities  for  the  training  of  specialists  in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

At  the  normal,  one  great  source  of  strength  was  the 
summer  school,  open  U)  teachers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. These  sunamer  schools  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
Chicago  institute,  and  will  be  a  means  for  making  its 
work  familiar  to  the  teachers  of  other  schools. 

A  HI  jh  Profcssioni^  Standaid. 

A  noteworthy  point  is  that,  as  stated  by  the  prelimin- 
ary announcement,  "  There  will  be  no  regular  time  for 
graduation.  Students  before  graduating  may  be  re- 
quired to  teach  for  a  limited  time  in  positions  where 
their  work  can  be  inspected  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Graduation  will  depend  upon  the  endorsement  of  the 
faculty  for  efficiency  in  teaching.  .  .  .  Under  no 
circumstances  will  (teachers')  certificates  be  issued  until 
the  faculty  is  convinced  of  the  students'  ability  to  teach 
successfully  in  some  specified  grade,  department,  or 
school." 

The  ideal  which  has  just  been  struggled  for,  bled  for, 
lived  for,  and  which  is  now,  apparently,  about  to  be  real- 
ized towards  the  close  of  a  faithful  and  strenuous  life,  is 
the  ideal  of  character-building  as  the  true  aim  of  educa- 
tion, as  contrasting  with  knowledge-getting  as  the  false, 
but  hitherto  predominant  aim.  The  school  has  hereto- 
fore been  supposed  to  form  character  by  the  way,  as  the 
student  pressed  forward  for  knowledge.  Colonel'Parker's 
belief  is  that  character  and  usefulness  come  first,  and 
that  knowledge  is  only  one  means  to  that  end. 

He  is  convinced  that  character  can  only  be  made  in 
freedom,  and  that  knowledge  which  does  not  bear  fruit 
in  service  to  others  is  barren  knowledge  and  will  sooner 
or  later  wither  and  die.  Therefore,  he  proclaims  the 
principle  that  education  should  be  for  citizenship  ;  that 
the  school  should  be  an  ideal  community,  and  that  every 
child  should,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship. 

Since  he  considers  that  education  should  be,  from  first 

(Continued  on  page  33a,) 
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The  Educational  Duty  of  Colleges. 

It  is  an  incalculably  precious  advantage  to  a  young 
man  in  the  years  when  his  character  is  forming  if  he  can 
come  in  contact  with  living  examples  of  noble  manhood. 
That  college  is  the  best  which  takes  this  idea  at  its  full 
value  and  translates  it  into  a  governing  principle  not 
only  of  courses  of  study,  but  also  of  its  method  of 
choosing  instructors.  By  "best"  we  mean  the  most 
eflBcient  educative  agency ;  for  we  have  no  patience  with 
the  attempts  made  to  turn  the  college  into  a  training 
mill  for  specialists.  Let  the  universities  make  learning 
their  great  purpose,  that  is  their  proper  business  ;  the 
colleges  must  adhere  to  the  educational  program  and 
place  the  building,  strengthening,  and  ennobling  of  char- 
acter above  mere  intellectual  acquisition. 

College  courses  in  their  fundamental  lines  must  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  giving  young  men  and  young 
women  right  conceptions  of  life.  While  allowing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  freedom  as  regards  electives  they  must 
nevertheless  lay  down  fixed  rules  governing  proportion 
and  making  sure  of  the  educational  efficiency  of  each  in- 
dividual's course.  There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  an  institution  whose  graduates  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  rising  above  the  sordid  activity  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  estimating  the  worth  of  a  man  by  the  number 
of  dollars  he  is  reputed  to  possess ;  something  sugges- 
tive of  unutterable  barrenness  if  the  young  men  and 
women  they  send  out  into  life  are  devoid  of  humanitarian 
ideals,  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  highest  privileges 
of  modem  civilisation. 

The  Thought  of  the  New  Education. 

The  new  education  is  new  because  it  is  based  on  a 
newer,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  adequate  interpretation  of 
human  life  than  any  that  has  ever  been  given  before.  The 
dominant  thought  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present 


age  (and  by  this  term  is  meant  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century)  is  the  principle  of  evolution.  All  domains  have 
been  penetrated  by  the  specific  form  of  thought  arising 
from  this  comprehensive  idea ;  science,  art,  religion,  so- 
cial statics,  and  education  are  conceived  of  as  being  in 
a  state  of  process.  The  world  is  recognized  as  having 
been  and  still  continuing  to  be  in  a  process  of  growth. 

The  Creator  is  now  conceived  of  as  revealing  himself 
as  an  immanent  energy.  What  we  regard  as  the  corporal 
world  is  also  a  revelation  of  Him  whose  true  nature  is 
more  adequately  exhibited  in  the  mental  world.  By  this 
is  meant  that  nature  and  spirit  are  stages  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  Life  which  is  identical  with  itself,  no  matter 
what  form  it  may  assume. 

The  problem  of  education  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  this  conception  of  evolution.  The  history  of 
mankind  shows  that  the  law  of  selection  prevailing  in 
nature  has  given-way  to  the  law  of  reason.  The  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  giving  way  to  the  law  of  re- 
demption, or  of  spiritualizing  man  and  rescuing  him  from 
the  domain  of  material  nature. 

Each  man  is  a  member  of  a  spiritual  community  ;  be 
is  preceded  by  countless  generations  ;  he  is  an  inheritor 
of  the  ages ;  he  id  educated  if  he  has  appropriated  hia 
spiritual  inheritance,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  spiritual 
community  of  the  human  race.  He  began  in  nature,  a 
further  expression  of  the  indwelling  Life  of  the  universe; 
both  man  and  nature  have  a  common  origin.  In  his  en- 
vironment man  finds  a  ministry  to  his  needs,  because  both 
spring  from  the  same  source. 

•  The  study  of  nature  is  needful  to  reveal  man  to  him- 
self, because  both  are  expressions  of  the  thought  of  the 
universe.  This  explains  the  mystery  of  the  sea,  the 
mountains,  and  the  skies.  Nature  is  not  only  man's 
friend,  but  his  teacher.  This  Wordsworth  declares  when 
he  speaks  of  receiving  from 

•*  The  meanest  flower — thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

In  the  newer  conception  of  education  the  study  of 
nature  is  to  form  a  conspicuous  part  in  order  that  the 
child  may  feel  the  force  of  his  environment. 

The  new  education  considers  "  life "  to  be  more  than 
"  meat."  It  denies  that  the  school  has  as  its  chief  end 
the  preparation  of  man  to  get  a  living.    The  dissatisfac- 
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tion  felt  by  thousands  with  their  lives  arises  from  not 
being  able  to  realize  from  possessed  utilities  the  happiness 
supposed  to  be  in  them.  Life  must^be  interpreted  large- 
ly ;  it  has  a  large  meaning ;  it  is  a  reflection,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  "indwelling  life."  To  come  into  relation  with 
spiritual  things  grows  to  be  a  demand  at  last ;  the  spirit 
that  is  in  nature  is  first  interpreted  and  then  the  spirit 
that  is  in  himself.  To  find  in  his  environment  what  will 
minister  to  his  highest  needs  is  the  explanation  of  the 
efforts  made  by  mankind  since  the  world  began;  the 
bringing  of  this  thought  into  the  school-room  has  modified 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  at  all  events,  if  not  the  course  of 
study. 


Teaching  a  Devotion. 

For  many  years  the  desire  has  been  that  teaching 
should  be  recognized  as  a  profession.  It  has  seemed  to 
a  large  number  that  it  was  considered  as  a  business 
merely.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  schools  are  knowl- 
edge shops  ?  If  true,  the  so-called  teacher  is  a  dispen- 
ser of  knowledge  and  his  occupation  is  a  trade.  But 
there  is  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent,  in  and 
out  of  the  school-room,  against  making  teaching  a  trade. 
Efforts  have  been  made  io  rank  teaching  among  the 
professions  in  order  to  overcome  the  shop-keeper  prin- 
ciple. Thus  far  they  have  not  found  much  practical  sup- 
port. One  thing  is  sure,  merely  calling  teaching  a  pro- 
fession is  not  sufficient,  even  if  the  name  should  be  forced 
by  law  upon  the  work  done  in  the  school-room.  The  first 
result  to  be  obtained  is  prevalence  of  a  professional  spirit. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  as  long  as 
the  majority  of  those  who  enter  upon  teaching  are 
weighted  down  with  the  thought  that  then:  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  impart  certain  knowledges. 

Teaching  of  the  nobler  sort  is  a  devotion  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  pupil,  audit  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
school-room.  The  true  teacher  is  a  humanitarian  ;  he 
labors  for  the  good  of  humanity,  confining  his  efforts  to 
persons  usually  under  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  the 
mother  gives  her  heart  and  mind  to  the  child's  welfare 
for  seven  years ;  the  elementary  school  takes  him  for 
another  seven,  and  the  secondary  school  and  the  college 
for  still  another  seven. 

When  the  work  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  is 
marked  by  devotedness  to  the  moral,  mental,  social  and 
physical  good  of  youth  there  is  some  likelihood  that  it 
vrill  be  recognized  as  a  profession.  The  feature  that  al- 
ways has  and  always  will  distinguish  it  is  devotion ;  no 
mian  who  does  not  desire  to  benefit  another  can  succeed 
as  a  teacher.  The  pupil,  in  considering  in  after  years 
the  work  of  a  real  teacher,  does  not  recall  that  he  learned 
a  certain  thing  from  him,  as  the  management  of  frac- 
tions or  percentage,  but  that  this  man  gave  his  efforts  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  his  pupils. 

The  effort  to  have  teaching  ranked  as  a  profession  need 
not  be  discouraged,  but  as  the  basal  idea  is  a  devotion  to 
the  advancement  of  another,  that  must  stand  forever 
prominent.  Education  is  the  effect  of  truth  upon  the 
mind  of  man  ;  by  truth  is  meant  that  knowledge  whose 
comprehension  will  place  a  person  on  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  grounds.  To  force  certain  knowledges  into 
the  mind  is  the  thing  that  the  vast  number  of  teachers 
undertake ;  if  there  was  not  a  power  of  self-education 
resident  in  the  mind  itself  that  appropriates  this  knowl- 


edge and  employs  it  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil,  the  school  would  be  a  failure. 

But  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  teacher's  making  knowledge- 
accumulation  the  basal  idea  instead  of  advancement ;  he 
cannot  excuse  himseli!  for  lacking  in  devotion  to  the  high 
interests  of  young  humanity  before  him  and  move  on  the 
level  of  the  tradesman  who  sells  his  wares  for  so  much 
money.  The  real  teacher  employs  trutl^  te  uplift  and 
benefit  the  heart  and  mind  of  youth.  The  only  explana- 
tion why  so  many  pursue  work  in  the  school-room  at 
small  wages  is  that  it  has  its  own  compensation,  as  all 
noble  devotion  was  made  to  have. 


The  Farmers  and  the  Schools. 

The  farmers  of  Macon  county,  Illinois,  held  a  very 
profitable  meeting  recently  at  Decatur.  They  discussed 
cows,  hay,  sheep,  and  other  topics  usually  supposed  to 
be  first  and  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil ;  and  also  the  country  nekooh.  This  topic  was 
handled  by  a  teacher,  Mr.  David  Pelmy,  who  had  been 
a  farmer.    Here  are  some  things  he  said  : 

''If  a  boy  comes  to  Decatur  to  school  he  probably  stays 
away  from  the  farm ;  if  he  goes  to  college  he  is  sure  to  stay 
away." 

"  There  are  not  two  dozen  students  at  Champaign  [the  state 
university]  studying  agriculture." 

''AH  the  finer  flowers  that  can  be  grown  in  our  latitude 
should  be  grown  in  our  school  yards.  The  arithmetic  and  the 
bookkeeping,  the  geology,  geography,  etc.,  should  center  about 
the  farm." 

There  is  indeed  a  great  problem  before  the  farmers. 
Thirty  counties  fell  off  in  population  because  the  boys 
went  into  the  cities  to  live  :  the  girls  are  educated  at  the 
high  schools  and  refuse  to  marry  farmers.  There  seems 
to, be  two  influences  antagonistic  to  the  farmer : 

(1)  He  cannot  get  money  enough  on  the  farm  to  live 
as  he  thinks,  or  rather  as  his  wife  and  daughters  have 
made  up  their  minds  is  needful  for  their  happiness. 

(2)  There  is  a  lack  of  social  and  civilizing  influences. 
With  the  first  of  these  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deal — but 

in  our  opinion  it  will  be  met  by  joining  two  or  more  farms 
together  under  the  management  of  one  man  who  has 
brains  and  a  special  training.  To  meet  the  second  prob- 
lem we  think  the  teacher  will  have  a  prominent  part ;  he 
must  be  the  social  and  civilizing  leader;  he  must  be 
more  than  a  hearer  of  recitations. 

And  then  must  there  not  be  something  nobler  before 
the  minds  of  the  farmers'  sons  than  the  glitter  of  the 
American  dollar?  At  present  the  American  people  are 
crazy  for  money  and  exciting  amusements.  That  is  why 
there  are  so  many  abandoned  farms. 

^^ 

From  present  appearances  the  "'vacation  school " 
movement  will  assume  larger  proportions  this  year  than 
ever.  Chicago  seems  to  favor  the  idea  immensely.  Ten 
years  will  see  the  schools  in  continuous  session  the. year 
round.  Ten  years  more  will  bring  the  teachers  and  the 
people  about  the  schools  into  social  contact. 


Eiducation  is  a  business  proposition.  To  get  results  of 
the  right  kind  you  have  to  spend  money  ;  to  get  results 
of  another  kind  you  need  only  to  refuse  to  spend  money. 
A  standing  example  of  niggardliness  in  school  appropria- 
lions  is  the  state  of  Kentucky  which,  according  to  the 
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last  census  stood  No.  9  among  the  states  in  respect  to 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  in  point  of  expen- 
ditures for  school  purposes  was  ranked  42,  with  an  outlay 
of  $333,260  to  teach  more  than  half  a  million  children. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  state  has  183,861  illiterate  whites  and  110,000  illiter- 
ate negroes. .  This  unlettered  population  is  not  confined  to 
the  mountain  region  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  numer- 
ous in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  towns  along  the 
Ohio.  It  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 
Nor  is  Kentucky  the  only  sinner. 


It  appears  that  Charlotte  Bronte  entered  the  school 
at  Castleton,  at  the  age  of  eight,  on  Aug.  10,  1824,  when 
entry  was  made  in  the  register  : 

''Writes  indifferently.  Ciphers  a  little  and  works  neatly. 
Knows  nothinfi:  of  grammar,  geography,  history,  or  accomplish- 
ments. Altogether  clever  of  her  age,  but  knows  nothing  sys- 
tematically.   Left  school  June  1, 1825.— Governess." 

It  is  a  good  question  whether  she  would  have  distin- 
guished herself  if  she  had  been  put  thru  the  ordinary 
regular  primary  and  grammar  school  course  of  to-day. 
There  are  reasons  to  doubt  it. 


It  has  been  suggested  at  various  times  in  The  School 

Journal  that  Ruskin's  splendid  diction  was  not  a  sufB- 

cient  claim  to  a  high  place  among  the  thinkers  of  the  age. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Stillman  says  of  Ruskin  : 

'*  My  acquaintance  with  Ruskin  lasted,  with  varying  degrees 
of  intimacy  and  some  interruptions,  till  1870,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  a  trivial  personal  incident  to  which  his  morbid 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  gave  an  undue  importance.  We  sep- 
arated more  and  more  widely  in  our  opinions  on  art  in  later 
years,  and  the  differences  came  to  me  reluctantly;  for  my  rev- 
erence for  the  man  was  never  to  be  shaken,  while  my  study  of 
art  showed  me  finally  that,  however  correct  his  views  of  the 
ethics 'of  art  might  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  art  he 
was  entirely  mistaken,  and  all  that  his  influence  had  done  for 
me  had  to  be  undone  before  any  true  progress  could  be  made. 
What  little  I  had  learned  from  the  artists  I  knew  had  been  in 
the  main  correct,  and  had  aided  to  show  me  the  true  road  ;  but 
the  teaching  of  '  Modem  Painters,'  and  of  Ruskin  himself  later, 
was  in  the  end  fatal  to  the  career  to  which  I  was  then  devoted.'' 


An  observing  agent  in  his  letter  points  out  what  will 
be  agreed  to  by  every  principal — the  best  teachers  are  the 
readers  cf  edvjidioml  journals.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  T)his.  Teaching  is  a  work  that  demands  continual 
replenishing  of  teaching  materials.  The  lamp  that 
gives  a  bright  light  must  be  supplied  with  oil.  It  is  not 
mere  arithmetic  that  the  teacher  needs  but  more  skill 
alertness,  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  tact.  These  come 
largely  from  familiarity  with  school-room  work,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  means  is  to  read  of  such  work  in  educa- 
tional papers.  The  teacher  who  has  no  need  of  an  edu- 
cational journal  is  on  the  brink  of  a  failure  and  does  not 
know  it. 


Colonel  Parker,  the  Man  and  Educational  Reformer. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 

to  last,  continuous  evolution  of  self-govemnent,  he  has 
abolished  the  system  of  marking  progress  by  per  cents., 
and  done  away  with  rewards  and  punishments.  He  calls 
these  things  bribery  and  corruption,  and  says  they  are 
the  offspring  of  tyranny  and  the  fruitful  parents  of  more 
tyranny. 

Seldom  has  it  been  given  to  man  so  nearly  to  realize 
his  own  ideal  of  work  and  of  his  own  fitness  for  it.  As 
one  looks  at  his  life,  it  is  plain  that  as  his  abilities  in- 
creased, so  did  his  opportunities.  Even  his  struggles 
have  had  the  effect  of  interesting  thousands  where  other- 
wise only  hundreds  would  have  responded  to  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  it  has  made  zealous  converts  out  of  friends,  and 
induced  many  to  live  up  to  ideals  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  in  the  attic  of  the  mind,  high  but  useless. 
As  for  his  personal  fitness  for  his  work,  few  who  know 
his  conception  of  the  sort  of  person  who  should  be  the 
teacher  of  teachers  can  doubt  that  it  has  also  been  given 
him  in  large  measure  to  realize  this  inmost  ideal.  As  he 
has  said : 

**  The  teacher  of  teachers  should  be  a  great  teacher  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  should  be  an  earnest,  devoted,  open- 
minded  student  of  education,  with  unbounded  faith  in  possibil- 
ities ;  a  person  of  marked  wisdom,  ready  to  abandon  the  use- 
less and  adopt  the  useful ;  one  not  chained  by  prejudice,  nor 
controlled  by  caprice ;  a  person  who  '*  inherits  the  earth  "  thru 
meekness  and'  willingness  to  listen  and  understand,  and  who 
has,  at  the  same  time,  the  firmness  and  courage  to  withstand 
wrong  public  opinion  and  personal  influence.  The  one  thing 
above  all  by  which  the  teacher  of  teachers  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  works.  ^  If  he  betrays  a  gen- 
uine hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  if  he  shows  meek- 
ness and  openness,  and  an  overmastering  love  for  children  and 
all  mankind,  then  his  spirit  passes  over  to  his  students,  and  in- 
spires them  to  the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable." 

In  these  words  we  have  the  man  communing  with  his 
own  soul,  and  unconsciously  painting  himself  as,  in  spite 
of  all  surface  contradictions,  he  really  is. 

National  Meeting  of  Superintendents.    IL 

(Continued  from  The  School  Journal  for  March  10.) 

As  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  had  publicly  suggested  that 
that  there  were  efforts  under  way  which  might  result  in 
crippling  the  work  of  the  national  bureau  of  education  by 
congressional  interference,  a  standing  committee  of  six 
was  appointed  to  aid  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris.  The  ear- 
nestness of  the  department  in  determining  to  prevent  as- 
saults upon  the  bureau  may  be  evidenced  from  the 
makeup  of  the  committee,  three  of  whom  are  known  as 
the  best  managers  of  politics  and  politicians  in  the  as- 
sociation :  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
university  ;  Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  ;  Supt.  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria ;  Supt 
Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver ;  Pres.  E.  0.  Lyte,  of  the  State 
Normal  school  at  Millersville,  and  State  Supt.  G.  R. 
Glenn,  of  Georgia. 

In  1901  the  department  will  again  meet  at  Chicago. 

Editor  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Intelligence^  presented  resolu- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  special  committee  of  which  he  is 
the  chairman,  asking  the  N.  E.  A.  to  appropriate  one 
■thousand  dollars  annually  for  five  years  in  the  interest  of 
spelling  reform.  It  was  suggested  that  a  special  com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  headed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
and  composed  of  prominent  college  and  literary  men,  to 
work  out  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  movement.  The 
sentiment  of  the  convention  was  evidently  opposed  to  the 
matter.  Not  even  the  motion  to  refer  the  resolution  to 
the  N.  E.  A.,  without  recommendation,  could  be  carried. 
A  vote  of  93  to  71  tabled  the  whole  question  for  another 
year. 


Chicago  iDStitutd.     View  from  playground. 


"DiflSculties  ^ive  way  to  diligence  "  and  disease  germs  and 
blood  humors  disappear  when  Hood's  SarsapariUa  is  faithfully 
taken. 
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Zhc  Busy  Qlorld. 


Boer  Resistance  Waning. 

During  the  past  few  days  a  lull  has  occurred  in  the 
military  operations  in  South  Africa.  There  have  been 
many  reports  as  to  the  plans  of  Gen.  Roberts,  but  no  can 
tell  exactly  what  will  be  the  next  move,  as  that  prudent 
officer  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  public  into  his 
confidence  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Bloemf ontein  by  the  British 
the  opposition  to  them  in  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
practically  collapsed.  A  division  of  the  British  army 
has  occupied  Springf  ontein  and  the  whole  line  of  railroad 
south  of  Bloiemfontein  is  reported  open.  Gen.  Gatacre 
lately  sent  a  mounted  force  from  that  point  to  Spring- 
field, forty  miles  to  the  east»  but  not  much  opposition  was 
expected.  Hundreds  of  Free  Staters  are  said  to  have 
laid  down  their  arms. 

About  every  day  brings  a  report  of  the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king,  and  the  next  brings  its  denial.  Col.  Plumer's 
Rough  Riders  are  only  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
and  a  relief  force  under  Gen.  Methuen  is  working  its  way 
north.  At  last  accounts  it  was  somewhere  near  the 
Vaal  river. 

Lord  Sdisbury's  reply  to  the  offer  of  the  United  States 
government  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  peace  is  not  now 
interpreted  as  a  rebuff  to  our  government,  but  as  a  notice 
to  European  powers  that  Great  Britain  will  settle  the 
affair  with  the  Boers  without  foreign  aid.  He  gives  no- 
tice also  that  the  Boers  must  not  expect  independence. 
President  Kruger  evidently  wanted  just  such  a  reply  in 
order  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  fiercer  resistance.  There 
are  signs,  however,  that  they  are  getting  tired  of  the 
war  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  their  campaign 
should  collapse  suddenly. 

Why  a  Warship  Went  to  China. 

The  navy  department  has  lately  denied  the  report  of 
the  sensational  press  that  serious  trouble  with  China  was 
imminent.  Secretary  Long  explains  that  the  report 
grew  out  of  the  action  of  the  navy  department  in  direct- 
ing Admiral  Watson,  who  is  in  command  of  the  naval 
forces  in  the  Philippines,  to  send  a  warship  to  the  port 
of  Taku,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho  river.  This  was 
done  because  serious  attacks  had  been  made  on  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  Shan-Tung  by  the  '^  Boxers,"  a 
powerful  and  anti-foreign  league  of  Chinese. 

Bulgaria  to  Move  for  Independence. 

The  government  organs  at  Sofia  show  signs  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  contemplates  the  declaration  of  Bulgarian  in- 
dependence and  the  assumption  by  himself  of  the  royal 
title.  He  has  promoted  love  for  Russia  in  every  way 
possible  ;  most  of  the  civil  officials  have  been  replaced  by 
those  trained  in  Russian  academies.  The  Bulgarian 
army  is  inspected  semi-annually  by  members  of  the 
Russian  general  staff.  It  is  asserted  in  Vienna  that  the 
moment  the  affairs  of  the  insurgents  in  Macedonia 
assume  a  violent  aspect  the  move  toward  independence 
will  be  made  by  the  sending  of  a  Bulgarian  army  to  the 
support  of  the  Albanians,  on  which  occasion  Russia  is 
expected  to  keep  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  quiet. 

Pan-American  Conference  to  be  Held. 

Favorable  replies  haye  been  received  from  all  the 
nearer  American  republics  to  the  formal  suggestion  re- 
cently made  by  the  United  States  that  a  congress  of  all 
the  independent  governments  on  this  continent  be  held, 
similar  to  the  Pan-American  conference  which  met  in 
Washington  in  1889.  It  is  expected  that  this  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  beginning  in  February 
or  March,  1901. 

If  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  coming  meeting  is 
achieved  frequent  repetitions  of  the  conference  at  stated 


intervals  will  be  provided  for,  and  all  the  republics  wil 
eventually  act  as  hosts  for  the  international  gathering. 
The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  southern  re- 
publics are  friendly  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  European 
powers  to  make  them  believe  that  our  government  has 
designs  against  them. 

Russia  to  Reform  the  Calendar 

The  chronological  disagreement  between  Russia  and 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  retention 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  has  become  an  increasing  nui- 
sance on  account  of  the  nation's  growing  relations  with 
western  Europe.  Hitherto  the  Russian  calendar  has 
been  twelve  days  behind ;  it  has  rec3ntly  dropped  another 
day  behind. 

A  committee  of  Russian  scientists  have  proposed  a 
common  year  of  865  days  and  leap  years  of  866  days. 
The  system  is  so  near  the  real  solar  year  that  no  more 
than  one  day's  difference  can  occur  in  100,000  years.  If 
the  Protestant  states  of  the  West  do  not  adopt  this  sys- 
tem and  Russia  does,  the  latter  instead  of  being  thirteen 
days  behind  will  be  one  day  in  advance  now  and  two  days 
in  advance  in  1920.  The  committee  proposes  also  the 
renaming  of  March  "  Peace,"  in  honor  of  The  Hague  con- 
ference. 

Death  of  Thomas  K.  Beecher. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  brother  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  died  recently  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  consid- 
ered by  many  the  most  original  thinker  of  that  famous 
family.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  the  ten  Beechers 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  Thomas  Was  the  flower  of 
the  family. 

Several  years  ago  Thomas  Beecher  demolished  a  sci- 
entific text-book,  written  by  a  well-known  man  and  used 
extensively  in  the  schools.  He  pointed  out  inaccuracies 
in  statement  and  false  reasoning  until  he  completely  rid- 
dled the  work.  In  his  early  days  he  studied  mechanics^ 
and  at  one  time  ran  a  locomotive  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  ministry  he  used  to  re- 
pair sewing  machines  for  the  women  of  his  flock.  He 
could  repair  a  watch  and  at  his  own  request  was  made 
custodian  of  the  Elmka  town  clock. 

San  Jacinto  Mountain  Sinks. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  part  of  San  Jacinto 
mountain  in  California  has  slipped  into  a  subterranean 
cavern.  Territory  covering  600  acres,  at  one  elevation 
of  4,000  feet  was  dislodged  by  the  earthquake  of  last 
Christmas,  and  slipped  1^  feet  lower  than  it  had  previ- 
ously stood  for  centuries.  The  face  of  the  new  valley  is 
thickly  traversed  with  fissures  and  cracks  varying  from  an 
inch  to  six  feet  across,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the 
bottom  nor  to  sound  the  depths  by  throwing  stones  into 
them. 

Self-Government  for  Cuba. 

Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war,  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  provinces  of  Havana,  Mantazas,  and  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba.  He  says  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment proposes  to  turn  the  government  over  to  the 
Cubans  and  the  municipal  elecMons  that  will  probably 
take  place  in  May  will  be  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 
The  island  seems  to  be  assured  of  a  bright  future. 

Warning  to  the  Boers. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  left  Cape  Town  recently,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  gone  to  Bloemf  ontein  to  consult  with 
Lord  Roberts  on  an  important  matter.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  threat  of  the  Boers  to  blow  up  Johannesburg 
and  the  mines.  A  proclamation  is  in  preparation  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  to  the  effect  that  the  destruction  of 
the  town  will  be  regarded  as  warranting  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation, and  justifying  a  levy  upon  private  property  of 
of  the  Boers  should  the  resources  of  the  republic  prove 
insufficient. 
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Letters- 


Mecbod  of  Teaching  Sight-Singing.   III. 

The  psychological  principles  upon  which  present  sight- 
singing  methods  are  based  are  sound,  altho  too  narrow 
in  statement  to  cover  more  than  the  earlier  steps ;  but  it 
is  after  all  the  practical  pedagogics  of  the  subject  that 
is  most  worth  studying.  As  long  as  a  certain  ferment 
exists  regarding  methods  of  teaching  any  subject  as  read- 
ing, number,  geography  or  music,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
eliminate  processes  that  are  seen  to  be  superfluous,  and  to 
evolve  those  methods  that  are  direct.  'I'ake  reading,  for 
example.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  children 
were  taught  the  alphabet,  both  orally  and  by  letter,  and 
possibly  its  divisions  into  vowels  and  consonants,  also  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  which  were  recited  parrot  like  as 
a,  ^,  ^  ?,  S,  ^,  i,r,  etc.,  before  words  were  presented  ;  and 
when  the  time  came  to  teach  words,  there  were  a  lot  of 
meaningless  syllables  as  ab,  ad,  etc.,  mixed  up  with 
real  words.  It  is  now  apparent  that  much  time  was  lost 
in  teaching  reading  in  the  old  way.  First,  because  so 
many  elements  were  taught  before  the  child  could  use 
them,  and  second,  because  the  alphabet  and  the  arbitrary 
syUables  so  taught  were  meaningless. 

Various  plans  for  teaching  reading  have  been  elaborated 
during  the  past  few  years  which  are  known  as  the  word, 
the  sentence,  and  the  phonic  method,  but  thru  each,  and  in 
fact  thru  all  the  writings  upon  the  subject  there  moves 
the  idea  that  from  the  very  first  step  in  reading,  the  child 
must  get  some  meaning  out  of  the  language  symbols  he 
learns.  He  is,  for  instance,  interested  in  some  object  as 
a  book,  a  chair,  a  leaf,  and  then  he  is  introduced  to  the 
symbols  that  stand  for  the  object — picture  symbols  and 
language  symbols.  His  interest  is  kept  up  until  all  the 
symbols  of  speech  are  mastered,  because  each  new  combi- 
nation of  words  means  something  which  is  linked  with 
his  experiences  and  interests. 

Now  let  us  follow  a  similar  line  of  thought  upon  the 
teaching  of  vocal  music.  Music  is  a  language  capable  of 
giving  expression  to  human  feelings  and  emotions,  and 
by  its  union  with  words  to  greatly  inhance  their  meaning. 
It  has  striking  similarities  to  the  language  of  speech  and 
striking  differences. 

Perhaps  the  latter  are  not  often  pointed  out  clearly. 
Speech  in  its  last  analysis  is  sound.  So  is  music.  The 
written  form  of  speech  consists  of  arbitrary  symbols  that 
represent  sound,  and  so  does  the  written  form  of  music. 

But  speech  forms  have  grown  up  primarily  as  a  means 
of  communication,  and  symbolization  in  the  form  of  writ- 
ten and  printed  words  exists  for  the  same  reason.  Here 
the  language  of  music  fails,  not  in  intent,  for  certainly  he 
who  writes  down  his  musical  thought  does  so  that  others 
may  be  influenced  by  it  to  feel  the  same  emotion  that 
^ve  it  form  in  his  mind ;  but  the  significance  of  music 
disassociated  from  words  is  elusive.  Music  is  subjective. 
We  get  that  meaning  from  it  which  we  put  into  it. 
Words  suggest  definite  mental  images  of  things,  actions, 
qualities.  Not  so  the  musical  plu'ase  ;  but  it  may  call 
up  more  or  less  definite  images  thru  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  association  of  ideas.  Music  then  is  sound,  and 
not  necessarily  articulate  as  are  the  sounds  of  speech. 
Now  the  sound  elements  of  language  are  co-ordinated  in 
certain  ways  that  they  may  express  thought ;  the  sound 
elements  of  music  that  they  may  express  melody  and 
rhythm.  Rhythm  can  have  form  independent  of  melody. 
Rhythm  is  indeed  universal,  it  pervades  Nature,  but  me- 
lody cannot  have  form,  independent  of  rhythm.  Music 
sounds  must  be  co-ordinated  rhythmically,  to  make  me- 
lody. Disconnected,  unco-ordinated  sounds  are  oidy  the 
rough  material  out  of  which  melodies  are  made. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  thought  in  music 
teaching,  which  should  parallel  that  so  prevalent  in  read- 
ing. There  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  grammatical 
forms  in  our  first  lessons  in  reading.  There  should  be 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  musical  forms  in  our  first  lessons 
in  note  singing.  Sounds  should  be  arranged  in  melody 
form.    The  sentence  either  in  simple  form  or  elaborated 


expresses  thought ;  the  phrase  (which  is  a  melody)  either 
alone  or  in  elaborated  form  embodies  the  musical  idea. 

Those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will  easily  under- 
stand why  some  of  the  methods  now  prevalent  in  school 
music  may  be  considered  unnecessary,  and  why  they  are 
meaningless  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  pupil.  For 
instance,  preparatory  to  exercises  in  melody  form  children 
are  drilled  upon  the  scale  until  they  can  sing  all  its  inter- 
vals from  dictation.  But  the  tones  as  sung  by  the  class 
do  not  succeed  each  other  rhythmically,  nor  in  a  manner 
to  suggest  melody. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  scale  as  a  whole,  of  coune. 
That  18  a  melody ;  but  the  oral  drill,  or  even  the  drill  from 
representations  of  the  scale,  which  seeks  to  establish 
mental  concepts  of  intervals,  is  as  abstract  and  devoid  of 
musical  sense  as  would  be  a  corresponding  drill  upon  the 
elements  of  speech.  That  drill  of  this  sort  has  an  edu- 
cational value  along  certain  lines  is  not  denied.  So  has 
similar  drill  upon  the  alphabet  or  tables  of  phonics ;  but 
in  music  it  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  defeats  its 
purpose. 

It  is  assumed  that  if  the  scale  and  its  resultant  inter- 
vals are  the  sound  elements  out  of  which  we  can  con- 
struct melodies,  all  these  elements  must  be  orally  taught 
before  any  are  combined  into  musical  sentences.  It  is 
the  cast  off  methods  in  English  still  retained  in  music. 
Is  it  interesting  to  children  ?  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  it  can  be.  The  process  as  they  go  thru  it  is  wholly 
unlike  any  previous  experience  in  music ;  melody  and 
rhythm  are  unfelt.  The  sounds  as  they  sing  and  hear 
them  are  not  co-ordinated  in  any  form  that  suggests  the 
songs  they  have  heard  or  knew.  It  is  an  analytic,  not 
a  synthetic  process.  It  is  always  a  test  of  what  the  pu- 
pil has  in  his  mind,  and  should  properly  be  used  as  such. 

The  intervals  should  be  taught  in  combinations  that 
form  melodies,  and  so  every  new  step  in  advanee  will 
link  itself  with  those  previously  taken.  The  memorized 
rote  song  should  be  followed  by  a  combination  of  symbols 
that  recall  its  form  and  content,  and  each  new  melody 
should  in  a  manner  grow  out  of  preceding  ones. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Francis  E.  Howard, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Arbor  Day  Composition. 

I  began  last  year,  three  weeks  beforehand,  to  interest 
my  pupils  in  the  coming  Arbor  day.  Among  other 
things  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  subjects  appro- 
priate for  Arbor  day  compositions.  I  asked  each  pupil 
to  select  some  subject  upon  which  to  write  and  to  hand 
in  his  composition  to  a  special  committee  chosen  by  the 
school.  This  committee  selected  the  six  most  interesting 
compositions  and  these  were  read  on  Arbor  day,  when 
parents  and  friends  were  asked  to  visit  the  school.  My 
list  of  subjects  was  taken  from  the  Wisconsin  "Arbor 
Day  Annual "  for  1896.  They  are  as  f oDows: 
Tree  Legends.  Tropical  Tree  Fruits. 

Trees  the  Bees  Visit  for  Honey.  Furry  Dwellers  in  Trees. 
Why  We  Celebrate  Arbor  Day.    Dwellers  in  Hollow  Trees. 
Kinds  and  Uses  of  Bark.  The   Various  Forms  of  Tree 

Ideal  School  Grounds.  Roots. 

The  Age  of  Trees.  Paper-Making  from  Wood. 

Kinds  of  Woods  Used  in  House-  Strength  of  Kinds  of  Wood. 

Building.  Variety  of  Grain  in  Wood. 

The  Growth  of  a  Tree.  A  Ramble  in  the  Forest. 

Wiioomin.  Florence  Houghton. 

Grasses  in  the  Drawing  Class. 

I  have  found  preserved  leaves  and  grasses  very  useful 
in  my  drawing  class  during  the  winter  months.  I  get  the 
ornamental  grasses  that  grow  in  marshes  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  the  pupils  draw  them  nicely.  I 
usually  have  them  draw  first  on  tablet  paper,  then  I  give 
the  pupils  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  and  several  leaves  or 
grasses  of  the  variety  they  have  practiced,  and  have 
arranged  these  so  as  to  form  a  border,  rosette,  design  for 
a  ceiling,  or  piece  of  wall  paper,  and  then  they  draw  them 

This  gives  variety  to  the  winter  work,. as  I  intersperse 
it  with  the  regular  drawing  lessons.  Meta  Lent. 

Pennsylvania^ 
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Zhc  educational  Outloofe. 

Important  Recommendations. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  Boston 
schools  has  submitted  to  the  school  board  of  education  a  series 
of  recommendations  regarding  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Their  conclusions  are  as  follows  : 

It  is  not  expedient  to  lengthen  the  school  year,  nor  to  establish 
a  summer  term  for  all  the  schools. 

A  number  of  vacation  schools  should  be  established  to  care  for 
children  whose  parents  desire  it. 

The  regnlation  for  the  apportionment  of  teachers  to  the  schools 
should  be  changed,  so  that  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  shotdd  be  fifty  instead  of  fifty-six,  except  in  the  first 
grade,  where  it  should  be  forty-two. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  reduce  the  'dumber  of  subjects  in  the 
coarse  of  study. 

All  pupils  should  undertake  all  the  subjects,  but  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  pursue  all  the  studies  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
when  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  omission  and  concen- 
tration. The  omission  recommended  is  not  to  make  the  work 
easier,  but  to  make  it  more  profitable. 

All  the  subjects  in  the  primary  school  course  should  be  pursued 
daily,  but  exercises  should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  length. 

In  the  grammar  school  a  smaller  number  of  studies  should  be 
pursued  at  the  same  time  than  is  now  the  practice.  Time  should 
be  allowed  for  at  least  three  study  periods  daily,  and  exercises 
should  not  exceed  forty  minutes  in  length. 

Grading  should  be  so  elastic  as  not  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
any  pupil.  Standards  of  promotion  and  graduation  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  capacity  and  the  needs  of  individuals.  Classes 
should  be  instructed  individually,  in  groups  or  as  a  whole,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

There  should  be  eight  grades  instead  of  nine  between  the 
kindergartens  and  the  high  school. 

Against  Intellectualism. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— Father  William  J.  Dalton,  one  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  manual  training  idea  in  Kansas  City 
spoke  recently  to  the  *pupils  of  the  manual  training  high 
school  upon"  Well-rounded  Education."  He  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  countrv  is  inclined  to  develop  a  sort  of  educa- 
tion that  might  better  be  called  intellectualism.  This  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  world ;  its  fruits  are  always  evil.  It  is  the  mark 
of  an  age  of  decadence.  The  greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  in  the  days  of  the  sturdy,  plodding  agriculturist,  the  days 
of  the  honest  and  bard  working  roan. 

Reform  School  Exhibit. 

BooNViLLE,  Mo. — Specimens  of  class  and  shop  work  done 
by  boys  at  the  Missouri  state  reform  school  furnish  part  of 
the  exhibit  recently  sent  to  the  Paris  exposition.  The  exhibit 
is  especially  strong  on  the  mahual  side  and  Will  serve  to  show 
what  can  be  done  by  apparently  criminal  children.  All  the 
clothing  used  in  the  institution  is  spun,  woven,  and  cut  by  the 
inmates.  Many  of  the  dresses  and  suits  of  clothes  which  have 
been  sent  to  Paris  would  do  any  fashionable  tailor  credit.  A 
number  of  tools  such  as  hammers,  chisels,  wrenches,  nippers, 
and  the  like,  all  made  in  the  shop  by  the  boys,  show  the  finish 
and  temper  of  the  finest  workmanship.  The  woodwork  and 
plumbingare  up  to  the  same  high  standard.  With  the  exhibits 
go  a  great  many  illustrative  photographs. 

Stamping  Out  Cigarettes. 

Savannah,  Ga. — Supt.  Otis  Ashmore's  annual  report  is 
enjoyable  reading.  Among  other  things  he  speaks  of  attention 
given  to  the  cigarette  evil  as  it  exists  among  Savannah  chil- 
dren. The  state  law  has  several  times  been  invoked  to  punish 
dealers  who  habitually  sell  to  children.  A  number  of  such  un- 
scrupulous persons  have  been  arraigned  in  the  courts  and 
heavily  fined,  with  the  result  that  sales  to  young  children  haye 
been  stopped  thruout  the  city. 

Parents'  Educational  Council  Organized. 

Springfield,  N.  J. — The  parents  of  this  township  assembled 
in  the  town  hall  one  evening  last  month,  when  Supt.  £.  Sydney 
Ketchum  made  an  address,  urging  theadvantagesof  a  Parents' 
Educational  Council  in  every  community,  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  public  .school  system.  Among  other  things 
Supt.  Ketchum  showed  that  there  was  a  ''new  education"  and 
that  our  present  system  which  was  mainly  copied  after  medi- 
eval and  foreign  ideals  was  inadequate  to  prepare  children  to 
live  in  American  society,  because  we  are  living  in  an  age 
where  life  has  an  entirely  new  meaning.  It  was  also  shown  that 
this  "new  education"  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  just  re- 
cently the  brightest  men  in  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
given  their  thought  to  educational  questions. 

Among  the  reasons  for  organizing  a  Parents*  Council,  Supt. 
Ketchum  urged  that  it  would  tend  to  unite  home,  school,  and 
church  in  one  vast  educational  agencjr;  promote  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  parents 
and  teachers;  aid  teachers  in  discovering  the  talents  of  children 
and  what  they  are  best  adapted  for,  and  in  learning  more  of 
their  home  life;  help  parents  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
standard  by  which  im  measure  school  work ;  develop  an  edu- 
cational spirit  in  the  community:  and  help  to  secure  efficient 
teachers  and  members  of  the  board  of  education. 


After  the  discussion  the  council  was  quickly  organized  and 
a  constitution  adopted  which  states  that  the  object  is: — 
To  bring  home,  school,  and  church  into  a  closer  relation,  to 

E remote  a  more  general  visitation  of  the  schools,  to  study  the 
est  systems  of  education  and  advise  the  adoption  of  such 
modern  educational  ideals  as  seem  practical,  and  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  wants,  yearnings,  tenden- 
cies, activities,  and  responsibilities  of  child  life. 

New  Principal  of  Normal  School. 

Boston.  Mass. — Wallace  C.  Boyden  was  elected  head 
master  of  the  Boston  Normal  school  on  March  14.  Mr.  Boy- 
den is  a  native  of  Bridgewater  and  a  graduate  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  school  as  well  as  of  Amherst  college.  He  has 
held  positions  as  principal  of  the  Stoughton  high  school,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Williston  seminary  and  sub-master  of 
the  Boston  Normal  school.  He  succeeds  the  late  Dr.  Dunton 
as  head-master. 

An  Unnecessary  Expense. 

Chicago  will  have  a  school  census  this  year  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $18,000.  The  cost  in  previous  years  has  been  as  high 
as  $30,000.  This  is  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
government  will  also  take  a  census  which  for  accuracy  will  iar 
excel  any  that  the  city  of  Chicago  ever  has  carried  on.  Most 
people  see  no  necessity  for  census  taking  at  such  a  time,  but 
Trustee  Keating  and  the  committee  of  which  he  is  the  head 
have  decided  that  the  letter  of  the  school  law  must  be  followed. 
They  have  not  even  consulted  a  lawyer  to  see  if  there  is  any 
loophole  by  which  the  useless  outlay  may  be  avoided. 

The  clamor  for  a  new  building  for  the  South  Division  high 
school,  which  subsided  a  little  when  the  announcement  was 
made  of  the  financial  straits  in  which  the  board  of  education 
found  itself,  has  ag:ain  broken  out.  During  the  recent  blizzard 
weather  the  conditions  in  the  present  building  were  simply  un- 
endurable. Every  room  was  dangerously  cold,  altho  the  fur- 
naces were  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  During  the  whole 
winter  there  has  been  neither  gymnasium  nor  assembly  b^ll* 

School  Property  Destroyed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Kirkwood  high  school  at  the  corner  of 
Clay  and  Adams  avenues  was  des'troyed  by  fire  on  March  13. 
It  was  not  a  remarkably  valuable  building,  being  valued  at 
$'7»Soo  with  its  furniture.  There  was  nearly  $15,000  insurance. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the  pilfering 
of  three  cans  of  kerosene  from  a  neighboring  grocery  store  has 
suggested  incendiarism. 

A  Step  Backward. 

Winchester,  Mass.— This  suburb  of  Boston  is  refusing  to 
sustain  its  school  committee  in  matters  of  education.  At  the 
last  town  meeting  the  appropriation  of  $38,000,  called  for  by 
the  board,  was  cut  ^own  to  $3^,000  and  the  committee  was  bid- 
den to  abolish  kindergarten,  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

Supt.  Walradt  says  that  the  decision  means  a  step  backward 
of  twenty-five  years. 

Meantime  there  is  a  legal  question  at  issue.  Several  lawyers 
have  stated  that  the  board  has  no  right  to  discharge  in  March 
kindergarten  teachers  who  were  engaged  for  the  school  year. 
Their  salaries  will  have  to  be  paid  even  if  their  schools  are,  as 
directed  by  town  meeting,  closed.  The  folly  of  paying  teach- 
ers for  not  teaching  is  obvious. 

Educational  Progress  in  Cincinnati. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  Cincinnati  schools  just  now 
in  the  study  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  bingle  school  in  the  city 
where  there  is  not  some  sort  of  reading  circle.  This  is  quite 
an  innovation  and  can  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
Supt.  Boone.  Several  classes  are  studying  Dr.  Harris's  **  Psy- 
chologic Foundations." 

Dr,  Boone,  with  eight  of  his  principals,  attended  the  Chicago 
meeting  without  loss  of  pay.  This  is  also  a  new  departure  and 
will,  no  doubt,  result  in  much  good  to  the  schools.  The  spirit 
of  going  out  and  seeing  what  is  being  done  in  other  fields  needs 
cultivation  here. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  2,  Dr.  Kramer  spoke  before  one 
of  the  reading  circles,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Emery  hotel,  on 
''Localization  of  Functions  in  the  Brain."  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  about  thirty  banqi^ed  at  the  same  hotel.  Principal 
Andrew  spoke  briefiy  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
and  Dr.  Boone  spoke  of  the  work  and  discussions  of  the  super- 
intendents' meeting.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the 
N.  £.  A.  to  Cincinnati  in  1901,  and  with  this  in  view  the  city 
will  send  a  strong  delegation  to  Charleston  next  summer. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  new  school  buildings,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  present  legislature  to  give  the 
board  of  education  permission  to  issue  $300,000  bonds  for 
such  buildings.  One  new  high  school  and  at  least  four  gram- 
mar and  district  schools  are  needed.  Our  three  high  schools  are 
very  much  overcrowded  and  yet  in  proportion  to  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  we  have  not  half  as  many  pupils  in  them  as 
we  should  have.  Columbus,  with  about  one  third  our  popula- 
tion, has  1,900  pupils  in  high  schools  to  our  2,300. 

Just  now  manual  training,  kindergartens,  and  free  text-books 
are  questions  that  are  coming  to  the  front  and  each  has  its 
strong  support.    There  is  also  a  growing  belief  among  mem- 
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bers  of  the  board  and  among  patrons  of  the  school  that  too 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  the  special  departments  and 
that  in  most  cases  the  regular  teacher  wiLkdo  well  the  work  that 
is  now  done  by  special  teachers. 

Dr.  Hindly  of  our  city  and  a  member  of  the  present  legis- 
lature has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  house  to  abolish  our  present 
board  of  thirty-one  members  and  give  us  a  new  board  of  only 
five  members.  The  idea  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Cleveland 
plan.    What  will  come  of  it,  no  one  at  this  time  can  tell. 

History  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedaeogy. 

The  decennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  by  New  York  university  occurred  March 
3.  It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  observe  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  conception  which  underlay  the  establishment  of  this 
department  of  the  university  system,  and  the  growth  of  the 
school  in  its  faculty,  curriculum,  and  equipment. 

The  fouadingof  the  school  was  the  consummation  of  an  idea 
clearly  held  in  mind  nearly  seventy  years  aj?©,  when  the  univer- 
sity received  its  charter.  At  that  time  there  was  a  professor- 
ship proposed  for  the  **  Philosophy  of  Education  and  the  In- 
struction of  Teachers."  In  1S87  the  university,  responding  to 
the  urgent  request  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  for  courses  on 
education,  invited  Dr.  Jerome  Allen  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  elected  him  professor  of  pedagotry.  One  courbe  of  lec- 
tures on  education  was  promised  at  that  time,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences. 
During  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  the  pedagogy  courses  offered.  Two 
lecturers  were  added  to  the  staff  to  aid  Dr.  Allen  in  conducting 
the  work  in  these  courses.  Encouraged  by  this  experiment  a 
separate  department  was  established  and  equipped  with  its 
own  faculty,  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  education  by  meaHs 
of  historical  and  scientific  methods.  Thus  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy was  called  into  existence  by  a  statute  adopted  by  the 
university  council,  on  March  3,  1890,  and  was  at  once  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine  in  the 
university  system. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years,  1890- 1894,  under  the  dean- 
ship  of  Dr.  Allen,  the  faculty  consisted  of  three  professors  and 
one  lecturer.  The  course  of  instruction  became  specialized 
under  the  fourc^eneral  heads  of  history  of  educational  thought, 
psychology  and  philosophy,  methodology  and  didactics,  and 
study  of  educational  classics.  In  1894,  Dr.  £.  R.  Shaw  was 
appointed  dean  as  successor  to  Dr.  Allen,  who  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  on  account  of  ill-health.  At  this  time  the  faculty 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  members,  and  the  course 
of  study  was  re-oreanized  and  elaborated  into  several  distinct 
departments,  all  however  being  closely  correlated  with  the 
work  of  teaching.  With  the  growth  in  the  curriculum,  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  school  and  for  graduation 
have  steadily  been  made^greater. 

The  faculty  as  constituted  at  present  consists  of : 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.  B.,  Lafayette,  iSS'i  ;  A.  M.,  Lafayette, 
1886;  Ph.  D.,  New  York,  1890,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor 
of  the  institutes  of  pedagogy  ;  appointed  1891. 

Samuel  Weir,  A. B.,  Northwestern,  1889I;  A.M., Illinois  Wesley- 
an,  T891  ;  Ph.  D.,  Jena,  1895  ;  jpCTofessor  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion and  of  ethics  ;  appointed  1895. 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  B.  A.,  Western  college,  1889  ;  A.  M., 
Western  college,  i8pi ;  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1893;  secretary  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  professor  of  analytical  psychology  ;  appointed  1896. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  A.  B.,  Wesleyan,  1894  ;  Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1896  ; 
professor  of  physiological  and  analytical  psychology;  appointed 
1898. 

Predenck  Monteser,  Ph.  D.,  Vienna,  1883  ;  Pd.  D.,  New  York, 
1893  ;  lecturer  on  comparative  study  of  national  school  systems 
and  on  sociology  in  relation  to  education;  appointed  1894. 

Linnseas  Bdford  La  Petra,  A.  B.,  Wesleyan,  1891  ;  M.  D.,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1894  ;  lecturer  on  physiological 
pedagogics;  appointed  1899. 

The  course  of  study  is  made  up  of  required  and  elective 
courses  consisting  of  one,  two,  and  four  hours  of  lectures  a 
week,  thruout  the  academic  year,  and  requires  a  minimum  of 
two  years'  resident  work  for  completion.  The  required  courses 
are  as  follows :  History  of  education,  physiological  and  experi- 
mental psychology,  analytical  psych61ogy,  history  of  philoso- 
phy, physiological  pedagogics,  institutes  of  pedagogy,  ethics, 
and  school  organization.  The  elective  courses,  some  of  which 
must  be  chosen  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, are  the  following:  Elements  of  pedagogy,  comparative 
study  of  national  school  systems.'^sthetics  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation, sociology  in  relation  to  education,  and  genetic  psycho- 

With  the  establishment  of  the  school,  the  university  created 
the  degrees  of  master  of  pedagogy  and  doctor  of  pedagogy,  to 
be  conferred  upon  those  students  who  successfulljr  completed 
the  required  woik.  These  degrees  found  their  rationale  m  the 
fact  that  the  courses  in  pedagogy  were,  from  the  start,  organ- 
ized for  those  teacl^ers  who  were  graduates  of  recognized  col- 
leges, and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  instruction 
proposed  was  to  deal  rather  with  the  advanced  scientific  and 
proiessional  training  of  the  teachers,  than  with  their  purely 
academical  and  normal  training.  During  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  the  university  has  granted  214  degrees  in  pedagogy, 
of  which  151  are  master's  degrees  and  sixty  three  are  doctor's 
degrees. 

In  the  course  of  the  decade,  the  school  has  gradually  in- 
creased its  equipment,  until  it  now  occupies  the  entire  ninth 
fioorjof  the  new  University  bu>lding  at  Washington  Square, 


giving  it  tw^ty-two  lecture,  offioe,  laboratory,  library  rooms, 
etc.  The  psychological  laboratory,  which  was  opened  in  18^ 
now  occupies  five  rooms,  increasing  its  facilities  for  continuing 
the  special  investigations  on  school  problems  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  it  since  its  establishment.  The  library  numbers 
several  thousand  volumes  of  selected  books  bearine  upon  edu- 
cation in  all  its  forms,  and  upon  the  sciences  which  nave  more 
or  less  reference  to  educational  problems. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  secretary  for  the  ten  vears  indi- 
cates the  wide  ran^e  of  influence  which  the  school  has  had, 
and  gives  token  of  its  accomplishments  for  education.  The 
total  enrollment  of  students  aggregates  1994,  of  whom  159  have 
been  special  students  admitted  to  certain  of  the  minor  courses. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  professorship  of  pedagogy  in 
1887  to  1893,  there  was  rapid  growth  in  attendance,  reachinz 
230  in  1892.  With  the  reorganization  in  1894,  and  the  increased 
requirements  for  admisMon,  the  number  ot  matriculants  was 
reduced  to  74  in  1895.  ^ince  then  the  attendance  has  again 
increased,  the  enrollment  for  the  current  year  being  226,  of 
whom  200  are  regularly  matrioulated  students. 

Among  ihe  students  there  have  been  representatives  of  sixty- 
three  colleges  and  universities,  thirty  normaL  schools,  and 
nine  polytechnic  institutes.  Thirty  American  states  and  four 
foreign  countries  have  been  represented.  In  the  first  year  six- 
teen per  cent,  were  college  graduates,  who  had  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.;  in  1896-1897  this  percentage  rose  to 
twenty-six,  and  at  present  thirty-one  per  cent  hold  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  support  and  progress  of  this  department  during  the  ten 
years  have  been  largely  due  to  the  interest  and  labors  of  the 
members  of  the  women's  advisory  committee  origanizedin  1890 
toco-operate  with  the  council  in  maintaining  the  interests  of 
women  students  in  the  work  of  the  university. 

Educational  Meetings  to  Come. 

March  29-31. —Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Logansport.    Sec'y,  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind. 

March  29  31 — Central  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
Hastings,  Sec'y,  £d.  M.  Hussang,  Franklin,  Neb.. 

April  I.— North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  18-19.— International  Kindergarten  Union,  at  Brookljrn. 

April  27-28.— New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somervillc,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange,  N.J. 

May  9-11.— Western  Drawine  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Grana  Rapids.    Sec'y,  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

May  12.— New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children 
and  Youth,  at  Trenton.    Secr'v,  F.  £. Spaulding,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

June  25-27.  — Convocatton,  university  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 

July  7-13— National  Edacatlonal  Assoclatioa,  at 
ChariestOQ,  5.  C«    Sec'y,  IrwIn  SheiMird»  Winona,  Minn. 

An  important  Child  Study  Meedns. 

Trenton.  N.  J. — The  J-New  Jersey  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Children  and  Youth  will  hold  a  special  meeting  at 
the  Normal  school  auditorium.  Trenton,  March  31.  The  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  "The  Rationale  of  Spelline,"  by  Supt  B. 
E.  Gregory,  of  Trenton;  **  Children's  Ideas  of  Play,"  by  Prin. 
Ida  C.  Robinson;  "The  Organization  of  Local  Centers  for 
Child-Study,"  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  Bloomfield; 
*•  The  TraininK  of  Normal  and  Feeble  Minds,"  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Johnstone,  of  Vineland ;  "  A  Sociological  Study  ot  High  School 
Pupils  Out  of  School,"  by  Prof.  Byron  C.  Mathews,  ofNewark. 

Any  person,  man  or  woman,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
association  upon  payment  of  annual  dues  of  fifty  cents. 

Industrial  Training. 

Aurora,  III.— The  spring  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers' Association  will  be  held  here  on  April  26,  27,  and  22s. 
The  officers  are  Supt.  I.  F.  Edwards,  of  Amboy,  president; 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  University  of  Chicago,  vice-president ; 
Miss  Mary  R.  Potter,  ol  DeKalb,  secretary;  Supt.  W.  J.  Suth- 
erland, of  Oregon,  treasurer ;  Supt.  C.  Philbrook,  of  Rochelle, 
railroad  secretary;  executive  committee,  W.  J.  Cox,  Emma  A. 
Ford,  W.  R.  Foster. 

The  general  subject  for  discussion  will  be  "Industrial 
Training  as  a  Factor  in  Education."  There  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  school  work  in  drawing,  manual  training,  and  all  lines 
of  constructive  work.  Schools  in  the  territory  of  the  associa- 
tion are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  the  exhibit  Detailed 
information  can  be  had  from  W.  J.  Cox,  Moline,  111. 

How  did  Washington  get  his  education  ?  It  is  agreed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world.  He  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  compute,  but  his  education,  as  we  would  call 
it,  was  quite  limited.  He  studied  the  world's  doings  There 
were  few  newspapers  in  tho&e  days,  but  he  read  all  he  could 
get.  He  had  them  sent  over  from  England.  The  events  had 
taken  place  long  before,  but  he  read  them  all  with  care.  The 
world  was  Washington's  school.  He  studied  what  men  did, 
and  what  they  said,  and  he  thought  upon  what  he  read.  B5- 
and'by  when  he  gave  his  opinion  people  felt  it  was  valuable. 
Read  about  what  the  great  men  are  doing,  think  and  talk 
about  it.  For  this  self -education  Our  Times  is  the  best  ma- 
gazine. It  is  not  amusing.  It  is  solid,  instructive,  interesting. 
And  that  is  why  it  is  so  widely  used  in  schools.  Sample  free 
for  trial;    50  cents  a  year— 40  cents  in  clubs. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

An  examination  for  licenses  as  principal  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  the  Hall  of  Edu- 
cation, Park  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street,  on  April  9,  ii, 
and  12. 

At  a  largely  attended  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  City 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  the  city  college,  the  Davis 
teachers'  salary  bill,  already  passed  by  the  legislature,  was 
unanimously  endorsed,  and  Mayor  Van  Wyck  was  asked  to 
sign  it.  Pres.  Ettinger  announced  that  the  committee  on 
teachers*  interests  would  at  once  wait  upon  the  mayor  and  re- 
quest an  immediate  hearing  on  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  annual  levy  of  four  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valua- 
tion in  New  York  city  for  school  purposes,  and  fixes  minimum 
salaries  for  teachers  thruout  the  city,  with  an  annual  increase 
for  meritorious  services.  A  special  mcetingof  the  Male  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  on  the  same  day,  at  the  city  college  unani- 
endorse  this  bill,  and  adopted  resolutions  thanking  the  legis- 
lature for  passing  it,  and  requesting  its  immediate  signature  by 
May*  Van  Wyck. 

The  council  of  Columbia  university  has  formulated  refi:ula- 
tions  for  the  award  of  the  new  George  William  Curtis  fellow- 
ship. The  candidate  will  have  to  submit  an  essay  upon  *'  The 
Immediate  Duties  of  the  American  Citizen,"  besides  comply- 
ing with  all  the  other  conditions  of  application  for  a  Columbia 
fellowship  as  outlined  in  the  university  catalog.  If  successful 
he  must  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
government,  and  must  publish  a  monograph  on  some  subject 
growing  out  of  investigation. 

The  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York  will  in  May  cele- 
brate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  ot  its  foundation.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  a  comparative  exhibition  mi  the  work 
of  the  school  during  the  years  of  its  existence.  There  will  also 
be  important  conferences  upon  the  subject  of  methods  in  pro- 
fessional art  education. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Educational  Council  was  held 
last  Saturday  forenoon  at  the  New  York  University  building, 
Washington  square.  A  very  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Asst- 
Supt.  A.  W.  Edson,  of  New  Y#rk  city,  on  "  The  Development 
of  Mental  Power  as  an  Aim  in  Education."  A  full  report  of 
the  discussion  will  be  presented  in  these  columns  next  week. 

Progress  on  Salary  BilL 

The  senate  cities  committee  biU,  which  passed  the  state 
senate  last  week,  has  now  gone  thru ihe  assembly  Its  passage 
is  by  no  means  certain,  since  Mayor  Van  Wyck  must  sign  or 
veto  it  The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  will  allow  a  Republican  measure  to  go  thru. 

fie  will  have  no  lack  of  suggestions  from  tho^e  who  oppose 
the  bill.  As  is  well  known,  the  Brooklyn  school  board  is 
strongly  ae^ainst  it,  as  the  board  sttil  clings  to  the  idea  of  a 
measure  of  local  self-government.  It. is  expected  that  all  man- 
ner of  objections  will  be  urged  to  the  signing  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding its  constitutionality. 

The  Manhattan  board  is  supposed  to  be  rather  neutral,  but 
the  Manhattan  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic  in  its  favor,  be- 
lieving it  to  be,  if  not  the  ideal,  at  least  the  most  practicable 
measure. 

Savings  Thm  Substitutes. 

The  amount  of  money  saved  to  the  New  York  schools  in 
January  thru  the  appointment  of  substitutes  in  i)lace  of  regular 
teachers  who  were  retired  and  thru  reductions  in  the  number 
of  first  assistants  was  $80,000.  In  February  about  ^0.000  was 
saved  by  the  same  means.  It  must  not  be  supi>osed.  however, 
that  the  money  saved  is  available  for  iscreases  in  salary.  Pro- 
vision has  to  be  made  for  the  teaching  corps  in  new  schools 
and  for  the  high  school  teachers  needed  next  fall. 

A  Public  School  Closed. 

Pres.  Little,  of  the  board  of  education,  by  virtue  of  the  au 
thoritv  vested  in  him.  ordered  Supt.  Ssyder  to  close  public 
school  .>Jo.  38,  in  Clarke  street.  The  pupils  were  promptly  dis- 
missed by  tbe  principal.  Miss  Mary  J.  Gafiagher.  It  seems  that 
Supt.  Snyder's  attention  had  been  called  a  few  days  before  to 
the  fact  that  the  building  was  unsafe  on  account  of  a  very  pal- 
pable weakening  of  the  walls.  This  school  is  more  than  nf  ty 
years  old  and  seems  to  have  suffered  strain  from  the  constant 
vibration  of  marchine  feet.  There  were  some  2,000  in  the 
scliool  on  the  day  of  dismissal.  They  will  all  be  accommodat- 
ed in  neighboring  schools. 

Women  as  Troancy  Officials. 

The  school  board  is  going  to  give  women  a  chance  to  apply 
for  the  position  of  truancy  agent.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  women  are  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  non  attendance 
difficulty  than  men.  They  can  reason  with  mothers  of  chil- 
.  dren,  and  can  secure  admit..ance  to  homes  into  which  a  man 
could  never  enter.  It  is  purposed  to  give  four  or  five  women 
a  trial  in  this  capacity,  and  il  they  are  successful,  to  add  to 
Uieir  number. 


Condemnation  of  the  Wissel  Bill. 

The  Manhattan  school  board  on  March  14  adopted  a  set  of 
resolutions  condemning  the  Wissel  bill,  Nos.  420,  ,1012,  which 
makes  a  number  of  persons  holding  invalidated  licenses  to 
teach  in  Queens  borough  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  the  city  without  further  examination.  Such  persons 
are  thereby  given  precedence  over  Manhattan  teachers  who 
hold  fresh  certificates.  The  resolutions  condemning  this  ar- 
rangement were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Reatdon  Csse. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  school  board  Superintendent 
Maxwell  made  his  report  upon  the  case  of  Joseph  J.  ReardonI 
showing  that  no  discrimination  against  that  gentleman  had 
betn  intended.  Mr.  Reardon  was  a  college  graduate  of  six 
years'  e^erience  and  was  eligible  for  a  principalship  in  anv 
borough  except  Manhattan,  where  eight  years  are  required, 
or  three  years  of  successful  teaching  and  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional study.  Mr.  Reardon  had  had,  according  to  Supt. 
Maxwell's  contention,  two  years  of  study  which  were  merely 
concurrent  with  his  teaching  and  which  could  not  properly 
be  counted  as  two  full  years  of  study. 

The  board  of  examiners  has  made  an  important  ruling  on  this 
point,  sustaining  Superintendent  Maxwell.  It  says,  '*  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  stated  specifically  that  the  graduate  course  of  two 
years  must  not  be  concurrent  with  the  applicant's  work  as  a 
teacher,  does  not. exclude  sucl^  an  interpretation.  On  the 
contrary,  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  college  graduates,  it 
is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  count  onlv 
experience  acquired  at  a  time  outside  of  the  period  of  the  col- 
lege course.  Again,  the  fact  cited  that  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  estimate  Mr.  Reardon's 
work  as  satisfying  their  requirements  of  a  two  years*  graduate 
course  cannot  be  admitted  as  pertinent,  for  the  standards  of  the 
many  universities  in  this  and  other  countries  vary  widely.  The 
only  safe  course  for  the  board  of  examiners  is  to  fix  and  ob- 
serve its  own  standards  of  satisfactory  professional  study." 

As  a  result  of  this  ruling  Mn  Reardon  was  declared  not  to 
have  a  right  ts  a  place  on  the  Manhattan  eligible  list. 

In  the  Direction  of  Cleanliness. 

A  newly  constituted  committee  upon  special  schosls  and 
high  schools  has  held  its  first  meeting  and  nas  taken  steps  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  free  baths  in  ten  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  East  Side.  A  list  of  such  schools  has  been  made 
out  tentatively.  When  they  have  been  definitely  chosen,  and 
the  consent  of  the  building  committee  obtained,  they  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  approved  bathing  facilities  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  in  winter  and  of  the  play-pupils  in  summer. 
If  the  test  IS  successful,  the  girls'  schools  of  the  East  Side 
will  be  similarly  equipped.' 

At  the  same  meeting  plans  were  made  to  extend  the  system 
of  free  circulating  libraries  in  the  schools.  The  idea  is  that 
each  sehool  library  shall  consist  of  a  permanent  reference 
stock,  containing  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  handbooks : 
of  a  department  of  newspapers  and  magazines ;  and  finally  of 
books  for  free  circulation.  The  libraries  will  be  public,  being 
designed  not  only  for  school  children  but  for  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood.  Each  room  will  be  in  charge  of  a  trained 
clerk  and  will  be  run  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  library.  New  school  buildings  will  have  a  room 
especially  designed  for  library  purposes. 

Names  for  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Chancellor  MacCracken,  of  New  York  university,  is  receiv- 
ing the  names  of  candidates  for  the  new  Hall  of  Fame  given 
by  Miss  Helen  Gould.  The  first  name  received  was  that  of 
John  Harvard.  The  list  has  ahready  assumed  formidable  pro- 
portions. One  curious  thing  is  that  almost  no  educators  have 
been  named  thus  far.  Horace  Mann  is  the  only  one  promi- 
nently mentioned.  The  heroes  of  our  history  books  have,  as 
is  natural,  come  in  for  the  most  votes.  The  Revolutionary 
heroes  and  the  early  presidents  are  very  frequently  mentioned. 
Few  women  are  on  the  list,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  Dorothea  Dix  beinp;  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  only  artist  suggested  is  Benjamin  NVest,  the  only  actor 
pdwin  Booth.  Edward  Bellamy  and  Henry  George  are  among 
the  prominent  candidates. 

School  of  Pedagogy. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  Pd.  D.  (N.  Y.  U,,  1899)  of  the  St. 
Cloud  State  normal  school  has  been  elected  to  the  superin ten- 
dency of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The  last  lec- 
ture in  the  special  Monday  evening  course  will  be  given  on 
March  26,  at  8:15  p.m.,  by  Prof.  Samuel  Weir,  on  "Ethics  as 
Determining  the  Aim  of  Education." 

Low  Salaries  on  Staten  Island. 

The  schools  of  Richmond  county  have  been  running  since 
January  i  upon  a  reduced  schedule.  A  saving  of  about  135,000 
has  to  be  made  over  the  expenses  of  last  year.  The  result  is 
that  everything  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Of 
220  teachers  in  the  borough  all  but  about  thirty  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  minumum  $600.  The  few  who  escape  have 
taught  for  ten  years  and  therefore  cannot  legally  have  their 
salaries  cut. 
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Philadelphia  News  Items. 

A  Better  Proposition. 

It  is  probable  that  Philadelphia  teachers  will  have  their  an- 
nuity fund  and  will  not  lose  three  per  cent,  of  their  salaries. 
The  committee  on  elementary  schools  has  recommended  that 
an  increase  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  salary  appropriation  be 
asked  for,  the  money  represented  by  the  increase  being  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  annuity  fund.  In  this 
way  everybody  will  be  satis^d. 

Summer  Playgrotinds. 

The  committee  on  summer  playgrounds  of  the  Philadelphia 
'  board  of  education  has  decided  to  continue  the  policy  of  last 
summer.  The  playgrounds  will  be  opened  on  July  2  for  a  term 
of  six  weeks.  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Neill  has  been  re-elected  di- 
rector of  this  work.  The  names  oi  her  assistants  will  be  an- 
nounceil  within  a  few  days. 

Against  Rented  Buildings. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  Philadelphia  school  people 
against  the  emyloyment  of  rented  buildings  as  annexes  to 
schools*.  Most  of  the  structures  so  rented  are  unsuitable  for 
school  purposes.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  distribute  the 
pupils  of  the  city  so  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  rented 
rooms  but  not  very  much  is  likely  to  be  accomplished.  It  will 
this  year  cost  the  city  ^51,763  for  the  rental  oi  these  annexes — 
a  sum  of  money  for  which  the  returns  are  by  no  means  ade- 
quate. '  ^ 

Resignation  of  a  Great  Teacner. 

Prcs.  Edward  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  college,  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  to  go  into  effect  June  1.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  professor  emeritus  of  the  French  larguage. 

Dr.  Magill  has  for  fifty-nine  years  been  a  teacher.  He  is  a 
college  president  of  the  old  type,  a  man  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  Mark  Hopkins  or  Dr.  McCosh.  In  the  raising  of  endow- 
ment funds  he  has  not  been  especially  distinguished,  but  as  a 
class-room  teacher  ^ew  living  college  presidents  have  exerted 
so  large  an  inflaence. 

Dr.  Ma^^ill  is  understood  to  have  in  preparation  a  volume 
entitled  "  Fifty-nine  Years  in  the  Life  of  a  Teacher.*' 
Economy  in  Fixe  Escapes. 

The  new  architect  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education 
has  subjected  himself  to  considerable  hostile  criticism  thru  his 
peculiar  methods  of  economizing.  Councils  recently  appropri- 
ated ^387,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  lots  and  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  Architect  Cook  could  not  bring  the  cost  of 
construction  within  the  estimate  by  about  |ic,coo.  In  order  to 
save  that  amount,  he  cut  down  the  allowance  for  fire  e5cai}es, 
abandoning  the  enclosed  fire-proof  escapes  and  substituting 
open  iron  work  affairs  of  fiifnsy  character.  The  schools  are 
thus  provided  with  fire  escapes  as  the  law  demands  but  their 
practical  value  ia  hypothetical. 

Cheaper  School  Buildings. 

In  thepreparatioaof  plans  and  specifications  for  new  school- 
houses  the  committee  on  property  of  the  board  of  education 
has  directed  Architect  Cookito  omit  brick  and  slate  tower  fire 
escapes,  the  middle  brick  waR in  the  school-houses,  terra  cotta, 
and  brick  ventilating  flues,  iron  laths,  patent  plaster,  and  fancy 
trimming.  In  place  he  is  to  substitute  iron  fire  escapes,  stud- 
ding, iron  flues,  wooden  laths,  and  lime  plaster.  1 1  is  estimated 
that  a  saving  of  $21,000  will  then  be  effected. 


Mrs.  Luclnda  H.  Stone,  a  woman  well  known  in  educational 
circles,  died  on  March  13,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  She  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  Kalamazoo  college,  the  first  institu- 
tion in  the  West  which  gave  courses  in  the  higher  branches  to 
women.  Mrs,  Stone  also  organized  the  first  woman's  club  in 
the  West. 


A  wide  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  one's  county  often 
turns  out  to  be  most  desirable.  The  best  places  are  filled  by 
those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  acquaintance.  Those  who 
act  as  agents  for  our  publications  at  the  county  institutes  get 
this  knowledge  quickly,  and  with  energy  can  name  nearly  every 
teacher  as  a  subscriber  to  one  of  our  papers.  We  want  to 
correspond  with  a  great  many  earnest  young  men  and  women 
who  would  like  this  work.  Address  the  publishers  giving  par- 
ticulars. 

This  month  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  work  Col.  Parker 
started  atQuincy,  Mass.,  and  by  many  said  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  great  popular  interest  in  education.  His  Talks  on 
Teachings  (100)  was  widely  read  by  teachers  and  the  public, 
nearly  20,000  copies  being  called  for  in  eighteen  months.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  a  teacher  can  buy.  Miss 
Patridge's  Quincy  Methods  Illustrated {$i,so\  showed  the  ac- 
tual methods  in  details.  There  are  many  teachers  who  do  not 
possess  these  books  as  yet. 

Animals,  March  number  is  ready  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing superb  plates  from  life  with  brief  descriptions:  (i)  Black 
Bear  of  the  Alps.  (2)  Burchell's  Zebra.  (3)  The  Peacock's  Dis- 
play. (4)  RuppePs  Vulture.  (5)  Secretary  Bird  (6)  A  Cape 
Baboon.  (7)  Tiger  Yawning.,,  (8)  Elephant  at  Work.  (9)  Hip- 
popotamus and  Cat.  (10)  The  Camel  Corps.  $1.50  a  year. 
Sample  copy,  10  cents.      ' 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Brvn  Mawr,  Pa.— The  three  European  fellowships,  annually 
awarded  by  Bryn  Mawr  college,  have  gone  to  Miss  Caroline 
Brown  Bourland,  of  Peoria,  111.;  Miss  Sara  Henry  Stiles,  of 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Perkins,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

La  Plata,  MD.-The  Maryland  legislature  has  appropriated 
13,000  towards  a  high  school  in  thi9,tne  county  seat  of  Charles 
county.  There  is  urgent  need  of  such  a  school,  for  in  the  whole 
county  there  is  no  institution  above  the  grade  of  a  grammar 
school. 

A  rich  woman,  cured  of  deafness  and  noises  in  the  head  by 
Dr.  Nicholson's  artificial  ear  drum,  has  given  /looo  to  the 
Nicholson  Aural  institute  so  that  deaf  people  unable  to  procure 
the  ear  drums  may  have  them  free.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  Department  A,  The  Institute,  780  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

Washington,  D.  C— At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Club  held  March  12,  Miss  Mabel  Morgan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Hamlin  Wikel,  Miss  Susan  Plessner  Pollock,  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Holtzman  were  elected  delegates  to  the  International  Kia- 
dergartner  Union  to  be  held  in  April  in  Brooklyn. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pinchol,  of  New 
York,  have  given  $150,000  to  Yale  university  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chair  of  forestry.  H.  S.  Graves,  Yale  '92,  now  an  asr 
sistant  in  the  forestry  department  at  Washington  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  new  department. 

Freehold,  Pa.— Col.  E.  J.  Wright,  of  New  York,  who  is  al- 
ready owner  of  two  nvjitfary  schools  for  boys— one  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  one  at  Cornwall  upon  Hudson — has  purchased  the 
Young  Ladies*  Seminary  of  this  place  and  will  convert  it  into 
a  military  school.  The  seminary  has  extensive  grounds  and 
will  with  modern  improvements  make  a  fine  school. 

Prospect  Park,  Pa.— The  school  directors  are  considering 
the  question  of  returning  to  corporal  punithmen  t  in  the  schcol? , 
having  been  petitioned  by  the  teachers  of  the  town  to  that 
effect. 

Carlisle,  Pa.— Exercises  in  connection  with  the  twelfth 
commencement  of  the.  Indian  Industrial  school  took  place  on 
March  16.  The  graduating  class  was  ihe  largest  in  the  biston- 
of  the  institution.  Major  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
presided.  The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Dr.  Merrill  E. 
Gates  and  addresses  were  made  by  Senator  Thurston,  of 
Nebraska;  Congressmen  Eddy  and  Stephens,  and  Governor 
Brady,  of  Alaska..       •  J?    . 

Lynn,  Mass.— A  luncheon  counter  has  been  started  at  the 
Lynn  high  school.  The  prices  charged  are  barely  suflSciect 
to  pay  the  e.xpense,  but  the  patronage  of  pupils  is  so  liberal  that 
the  cost  wilibe  fully  met.  Complaints  used  to  be  made  by 
parents  that  their  children  were  rendered  ill  by  confeclioneiy 
and  pickles  purchased  |t  neighboring  shops ;  such  complaiDls 
have  now  ceased.        .  ? 

Charleston,  S.  Ci- The  city  council  of  Charleston  has  in- 
vited President  McKinley  to  be  the  guest  of  the  city  during 
the  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  next  July. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— a  new  biological  laboratory  for 
Vassar  college  is  definitely  promised.  More  than  half  the  sum 
needed  has  been  raised  by  New  England  alumnse.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  two-story  brick  structure  with  a  welMighted 
basement. 

Waukegan,  III.— Miss  Miriam  Besley,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  past  principal  of  the  high  school,  has  resigned; 
her  resignation  to  take  place  in  June. 

Media,  Pa.— The  Williamson  .«4chool  has  been  quarantited 
as  the  result  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  Ths  disease  made 
its  appearance  about  March  1,  and  there  are  now  twcn^  pa- 
tients. Commencement  exercises  have  been  declared  off,  and 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  whose  parents  wish  itwill 
be  given  their  diplomas  and  sent  home. 

Warsaw,  N.\Y.— The  Warsaw  high  school  has  outgrown  its 

quarters  and  an  extension  must  be  provided  for.    The  board  of 

education  has  advertised  for  bids  for  the  erection    of    an 

addition. 

I  • 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who  has 
been  appointed  a  member  ol  the  new  Philippines  commission 
has  tendered  his  resignation  as  professor  of  zoology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Xhe  resignation  has  been  accepted  with 
regret.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Prof.  Worcester  will 
not  teach  again,  but  Ihait  he  will  devote  himself  to  certain  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  prient. 

Annapolis,  Md. — Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  measles, 
Health  Officer  Welch  has  ordered  all  the  schools  closed.  Out 
of  610  pupils  there  were  260  absentees,  the  majority  being 
down  with  the  measles.  One  case  has  thus  far  occurred  in  the 
naval  academy. 

Dover,  Del.- -The  state  association  of  school  principals 
has  selected  a  new  list  of  text-books.  This  will  give  a  uniform 
curriculum  in  nil  ihe  public  schools  of  Delaware. 
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Leaders  Reared  in  the  Country  School. 

The  statement  was  recently  made  by  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis 
that  a  canvass  of  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities  showed 
ninety-four  per  cent  of  its  citjzens  were  brought  up 
on  a  farm  ;  further  that  that  an  examination  ofja  hundred 
representative  commercial  and  professional  men  of  Chi- 
cago showed  eighty-five  per  cent,  as  reared  in  the  coun- 
try and  rural  villages. 

This  remarkable  statement  challenged  the  attention  of 
Supt.  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  as  a  result  he 
made  similar  investigations  in  his  own  city.  He  reports 
in  Seluxd  and  Home  Edvjcaiion  for  March  his  conviction 
that  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  leading  men  of 
Sioux  City  were  trained  amid  the  surroundings  of  rural 
life,  and  that  this  is  a  fair  average  in  cities  the  country  over. 

''Such  questions  as  these,"  says  Supt.  Kratz,  "at  once 
present  themselves : 

''Are  the  rural  schools  better  equipped  and  manned 
than  those  of  the  city  ?  Are  the  rural  school-houses 
better  hei^d,  lighted  and  ventilated  than  those  of  the 
city  ?  Are  the  rural  teachers  better  trained  in  general 
for  their  work  ?  Are  they  better  trained  in  particular 
to  develop  strong  character  in  their  pupils  ?  Everyone 
knows  that  the  rural  school  is  not  as  well  organized 
and  equipped  as  the  city  school.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  causes  for  rural  leadership  do  not  lie  in  the 
BchoolSy  they  must  lie  outside. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  will  power  is  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  the  physical  development.  A 
strong,  healthy  body  usually  indicates  a  strong,  vigorous 
will  and  vice  verm.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  freer 
exercise  of  the  country  lad,  the  purer  atmosphere  he 
breathes,  and  the  generally  more  healthy  conditions 
which  surround  him  contribute  in  some  degree  to  his 
better  physical  development. 

"But  a  still  greater  advantage  in  developing  that 
alertness,  that  power  to  observe  and  discriminate,  which 
marks  the  leader,  is  the  superior  sense  training  that  is 
offered  the  country  lad  in  his  untrammeled,  loving  inter- 
course with  mother  nature. 

"  That  upon  which,"  continues  the  writer,  "  I  would 
lay  the  greatest  stress  in  the  superior  training  of  the 
country  boy  for  leadership,  is  the  constant  demand  made 
upon  lum  to  help  bear  some  share  of  the  home  responsi- 
bOities,  to  contribute  to  the  earning  power  of  the  family, 
and  to  meet  emergencies.  He  has  early  placed  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  in  the  wood,  or  water,  feed- 
ing the  chickens,  milking  the  cows  or  tending  the  horses. 
These  daily  duties  lu'e  of  such  a  character  that  they  can- 
not be  neglected  without  serious  consequences  resulting. 
He  forms  good  habits  in  caring  for  these  animals,  and 
catches  some  glmpse  of  the  fact  that  man  was  born  to 
rule.  EiVen  the  lower  animals  can  be  made  to  do  his 
bidding,  to  lend  him  their  strength  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
poses. Wonderful  power  that  man  possesses  to  become 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys ! 

"But  there  is  another  feature  of  this  superior  training 
found  in  rural  life,  which  I  have  suggested :  viz.,  it  calls 
for  the  daily  meeting  of  emergencies.  There  is  an  erro- 
neous impression,  quite  prevalent,  that  country  life,  as  a 
whole,  is  distressingly  monotonous — perhaps  arising  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  its  duties  are  recurring  in  the  same 
dull  routine ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  its  experiences  are 
more  varied,  cover  a  wider  field  than  those  found  in  the 
cities.    Dr,  Stanley  Hall  declares  that  the  fanner  boy 


has  to  know  about  seventy  different  industries.  The 
farmer  boy  must  meet  and  overcome  ddly  the  severest 
tests  upon  his  ingenuity  and  skill.  FoUow  his  varied' 
experiences  for  even  a  day,  and  see  the  emergencies  that 
confront  him.  He  begins  plowing,  but  the  plow  persists 
in  penetrating  too  deep  into  the  soil,  and  he  must  stop 
and  carefully  adjust  the  plow  beam.  The  mold  board  is 
rusty,  and  he  greases  it  with  a  piece  of  bacon.  The  plow 
strikes  .a  stone,  or  other  obstruction,  and  he  receives  a 
terrific  thump  in  the  ribs,  from  the  plow  handles.  The 
plow  strikesanother  obstruction,  and  the  harness  breaks. 
He  must  mend  the  broken  harness  with  insufficient  tools 
and  materials.  One  of  his  horses  becomes  chafed  under 
the  collar  and  he  must  devise  some  way  of  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  chafed  shoulder.  He  plows  up  a 
bumble  bee's  nest,  and  narrowly  avertii  a  runaway.  He 
breaks  a  whiffle  tree,  and  with  an  an  axe  and  drawing 
knife  makes  another  to  take  its  place.  So,  at  every 
turn,  he  is  required  to  make  ingenious  shifts,  working  as 
he  does  without  adequate  tools  and  materials.  Under 
these  conditions  where  he  must  think  and  act,  act  and 
think,  he  becomes  resourceful,  and  master  of  almost  any 
situation  or  emergency  that  may  confront  him. 

"The  stimulating,  health-giving  atmosphere  of  the 
country,  its  superior  opportunities  for  motor-training, 
the  constantly  recurring  emergencies  of  farm-life,  sSl 
these  must  be  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  causes  which  made  these  men  the  great  leaders 
they  were.  Dr.  James  says, 'An  uneducated  person  is 
one  who  is  nonplussed  by  all  but  the  most  habitual  situa- 
tions." 

"  A  question  or  two,  and  I  close.  Must  this  leadership 
then  always  remain  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  trained 
in  the  country?  Must  our  city  youth  always  be  handi- 
capped by  the  artificial  life  of  the  city,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  early  imposing  some  responsible  daily  duties 
upon  them,  by  the  false  sentiment  th&t  hard  labor  is  de- 
grading instead  of  a  necessity  to  their  fullest  develop- 
ment, by  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  work  out  their 
id^as,  to  train  their  motor  powers,  to  develop  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  shape  the  stubborn  material  around 
them  to  serve  their  own  purposes  ?  No ;  there  is  a  gleam 
of  light  shining  thru  the  darkness,  which  gives  promise 
of  something  better.  This  idea  of  making  motor  trains 
ing  more  prominent  in  education  thru  self-activity,  origi- 
nating in  the  kindergarten,  and  slowly  being  introduced 
inte  the  higher  grades  of  public  school  work,  under  the 
name  of  manual  training,  will  eventually  give  the  city  lad  a 
better  fighting  chance  for  leadership.  May  that  day 
speedily  come." 


On  April  21  and  22,  Quincy,  Mass.,  will  celebrate  with 
appropriate  festivities  the  birth  of  the  movement  inaug- 
urated by  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  when  superintendent 
of  its  schools  and  known  as  the  Quincy  movement. 
Among  the  speakers  from  a  distance  who  will  take  part 
are  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  111.,  and  Super- 
visor Robert  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston.  We  wish  to  repub- 
lish the  charmingly  written  biography  of  Col.  Parker 
which  appeared  in  The  School  Journal  last  week  in  the 
form  of  a  souvenir  booklet.  A  general  request  is  ex- 
tended to  all  who  have  been  influenced  in  their  attitude 
to  education  by  the  Quincy  movement  to  tell  in  a  few 
words  what  impressed  them  most.  These  letters  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  not  later  than  April  9, 
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Have  Teachers'  Professional  Spirit? 

A  very  practical,  common-Bense  view  of  the  "  Teach- 
ing as  a  Profession''  question  is  taken  by  Supt.  G.  B. 
Gilbert,  of  Newark,  N.  J,,  in  Edneatum  for  March*  He 
says  that  teachers  will  be  accepted  as  members  of  a  pro- 
fession in  the  old-fashioned  sense  when  two  things  hap- 
pen— when  a  large  and  important  body  of  technical 
knowledge  is  in  the  possession  of  teachers  as  a  class,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  a  similar  body  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  physicians  as  a  class ;  and  when  teachers  cease  to 
clamor  for  recognition  as  a  profession,  and  exhibit  true 
professional  spirit. 

"The  first  condition,"  he  adds,  "is  not  yet  realized, 
but  we  are  nearing  realisation  every  year.  There  is  un- 
questionably a  considerable  body  of  technical  knowledge 
now  for  the  teacher  alone,  and  this  body  is  growing.  It 
is  as  yet,  however,  known  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  teachers." 

This  technical  knowledge  relates  to  educational  prin- 
ciples, to  the  history  of  education,  to  the  development  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  laws  governing  psychic 
growth.  When  these  are  in  the  possession  of  the  ave- 
rage teacher  the  first  condition  for  professionalizing 
teaching  will  have  been  met ;  but  at  the  present  rate, 
when  this  time  arrives  the  second  condition  will,  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  whatever  professional  spirit  now 
exists  will  have  disappeared. 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  possessing 
true  professional  spirit  values  teaching  more  than  com- 
pensation. When  any  secondary  result  is  substituted 
for  the  real  end  in  the  teacher's  mind,  the  teacher  be- 
C(Hnes  a  tradesman  and  ceases  to  belong  to  a  profession. 

"All  teachers  should  be  willing  to  labor  unselfishly 
for  society,  and,  what  is  more  d&cult,  to  cease  such 
labor  when  it  ceases  to  be  useful  to  society.  In  other 
words,  no  one  in  the  teaching  profession,  whether  super- 
intendent, principal  or  class-room  teacher,  has  any  claim 
upon  a  position  for  personal  reasons.  The  only  claim  is 
the  ability Jbo  serve  society.  The  teacher's  work  will  be 
a  profession  only  when  this  is  clearly  recognized." 

Teachers'  Salaries  in  all  Countries. 

A  Roman  educational  journal  has  published  recently  a 
list  of  statistics  regarding  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  These  as  translated  for  the 
LUerary  Digest  read  as  follows : 

"In  New  York  city,  principals  receive  about  $1,500, 
assistants  $1,080;  in  Massachusetts,  masters  (on  an 
average  all  over  the  state),  $60  a  month  and  mistresses 
$23  per  month ;  in  California,  $100  a  month  to  masters ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  masters  receive  $500  a  year  and  mis- 
tresses $410 ;  in  Arizona,  $107.35,  and  mistresses  $95 
per  month ;  in  Brazil,  primary  teachers  receive  $400  to 
$750  a  year  and  from  $700  to  $900  in  the  higher  grades. 
In  addition  to  this  they  have  a  beautiful  garden  and 
house,  and  the  annual  salary  is  increased  about  one-fourth 
after  twenty-five  years  of  faithful  service.  In  Colombia, 
South  America,  teachers  receive  about  $30  a  month. 
In  Holland,  besides  the  annual  salary,  elementary  teach- 
ers haye  a  house  and  a  garden.  In  Berlin  the  salary ' 
varies  from  $563  to  $810  a  year.  In  Hamburg,  the  low- 
est salary  is  $550 ;  Frankfort-on-the-Main  pays  $524  to 
$700  for  ten  years  of  serviee  and  allots  a  considerable 
pension  for  old  age.  In  Leipsic,  Chemnitz,  and  Dresden, 
they  receive  from  $330  to  $540 ;  in  Freiburg,  from  $484 
to  $694 ;  Monaco,  $458  to  $626,  to  which  the  state  adds 
a  sum  vaiying  from  $24  to  $425 ;  in  Wurtemberg,  from 
$300  to  $500 ;  Vienna  varies  from  $!00  to  $625  ;  Trieste 
from  $422  to  $512,  besides  a  lodging.  In  Belgium  the 
minimum  is  $375  and  the  maximum  $600,  with  a  house, 
lights  and  fires.  In  Neuchatel,  teachers  receive  $301 
to  $525,  besides  a  lodging,  garden,  wood  from  the  forest, 
wd  w  increiw^  of  $26  for  ^very  five  7ears,    In  France, 


elementary  teachers  have  $850  and  an  increase  of  one- 
tenth  every  three  years.  The  pension  of  teachers  in 
Rome  is  allotted  at  its  lowest  after  twenty-five  years  of 
service,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  at  its  highest,  after 
forty-seven  years  of  service,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
The  amount  received  is  based  on  an  average  of  salaries 
received  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  In  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  the  teacher  obliged  to  rest  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  years  of  teaching  receives  four-tenths  of 
his  salary,  which  is  increased  each  succeeding  year  by 
two  per  cent. 


The  EWet  of  School  Children. 

Most  people  have  an  ill-defined  notion  that  children 
ought  not  to  eat  everything  that  may  be  provided  for  the 
table,  but  the  knowledge  of  most  parents  goes  no  further. 
And  yet  when  we  consider  the  fact  that,  as  Dr.  John  L. 
Heffron  says  in  an  article  on  the  diet  of  school  chfldren 
in  the  Journal  cf  Pedagogy  for  March,  a  child  enters 
school  at  five,  hardly  more  than  an  infant,  and  leaves  it 
at  seventeen  a  grown  man,  this  matter  of  proper  foods 
should  be  a  subject  of  positive  rather  than  negative 
knowledge.  The  writer  of  the  article  does  not  go  into 
minute  details  but  he  states  several  facts  that  parents 
and  teachers  should  understand  and  act  upon— parents 
always,  teachers  so  far  as  possible. 

''  As  all  starchy  foods  are  digested  primarily  by  the 
saliva,"  says  Dr.  Hjeffron,  ''crusty  bread,  necessitating 
chewing,  is  better  than  new  bread  or  the  softer  cent^  of 
the  crusty  loaf.  It  is  because  of  this  that  in  the  feeble 
digestion  of  starchy  foods  oven  toast  and  zwieback  are 
superior  to  the  more  easily  swallowed  softer  starchy 
foods.  Starchy  food  undigested,  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion inside  the  body,  just  as  it  does  in  the  kitchen. 

''  The  secretions  of  the  stomach  digest  only  nitrogenous 
substances.  Meat,  therefore,  should  be  a  part  of  two 
meals,  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  milk  should  supplement 
it,  and  fresh  eggs,  fish  and  shell  fish  afford  a  grateful 
variety.  Nitrogenous  food  is  the  only  single  class  of 
food  upon  which  alone  man  can  subsist  Not  only  can  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  be  sufficiently  nourished  by  an  ex- 
clusive nitrogenous  diet,  but  if  taken  in  excess,  contrary 
to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  an  increase  in  weight 
results. 

''The  need  of  sugar  is  absolute  in  children.  Their  ac- 
tivities are  so  great  that  they  can  use  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  material,  and  sugar  is  the  chief  heat  producing 
food.  Children  will  rarely  overeat  of  pure  crystallized 
sugar,  and  will  rarely  be  temperate  in  consumption  of  the 
fine  confectionery  made  to  tempt  their  appetites  and 
purses. 

Fats  are  prepared  for  assimilation  by  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  after  the  envelope  containing  the  oily  particles 
has  become  reduced  by  stomachic  digestion.  Ilie  husk 
of  grains,  the  tough  fiber  of  various  vegetables,  all  small 
seeds,  etc.,  are  never  digested,  but,macerated  in  the  vari- 
ous secretions,  pass  thru  the  body.  They  are  of  v^ue  in 
that  they  contribute  to  increase  the  bulk  of  food,  and  for 
their  mechanical  offices. 

''  In  arranging  the  order  of  a  meal  it  is  well  to  know 
these  things  and  to  bear  them  in  mind«  An  unscientl& 
breakfast  would  commence  with  a  sour  fruity  an  orange 
or  shaddock  or  apple  or  grapes,  and  be  followed  by  a  por- 
ridge with  milk,  or  any  starchy  food ;  because  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  upon  which  we  depend  for  the  diges- 
tion of  starches  are  alkaline,  and  the  condition  of  the 
insalivated  mass  in  the  stomach  for  a  considerable  time 
during  which  starch  digestion  is  going  on  in  the  stomach 
is  alkaline.  A  natural  order  would  place  starches  first 
then  the  nitrogenous  course,  and  last  of  all  fruits.  The 
reversion  of  this  order,  so  universal,is  itself  a  proof  that 
it  is  unnatural,  for  fruits  taken  fiorst  are  taken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  stimulating  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines,  which  is  the  last  function  of  food.  On  the 
oth^r  hand,  the  intrQ^uction  of  dinner  with  9,  sonp,  which 
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is  distinctly  and  usually  very  alkaline,  is  natural  and  rar 
tionai. 

'' Children  should  have  their  heartiest  meals  for  break- 
fast and  midday  dinner.  It  should  be  a  law  in  every 
bouse  that  the  child  who  does  not  eat  a  good  substantial 
breakfast  cannot  go  to  school.  If  they  cannot  or  will 
not  eat,  they  must  not  work.  So  bed  is  the  only  proper 
alternative  for  a  school  child  who  cannot  eat  his  break- 
fast. I  consider  this  worthy  of  especial  emphasis,  for  of 
all  the  school  chfldren  that  I  am  caUed  upon  to  prescribe 
for,  I  find  it  almost  a  rule  that,  from  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  getting  off  in  the  morning,  breakfast  is  neg- 
lected. An  equally  unwise  measure,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  is  for  teachers  in  schools  of  one  session  to  keep 
pupils  in  over  the  midday  hour  to  make  up  work.  Abso- 
lute damage  can  be  done,  not  only  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  boy,  but  also  to  the  more  sensitive  brain 
and  the  mind. 

Bctween-Mcal  Lunches. 

^*  Children  are  so  active  and  need  proportionately  so 
much  more  food  than  the  adult  that  the  three  meals  us- 
uaUy  provided  in  this  country  are  often  not  sufScient  for 
their  needs.  There  should  be  some  regulation  of  this 
habit  of  lunching.  It  is  better  to  allow  a  simple  lunch 
of  bread  and  butter  or  a  sandwich  than  to  put  in  the  way 
of  children  the  temptation  to  spend  their  pennies  on  buns 
and  candy,  or,  lacking  this, to  overdistend  their  stomachs 
at  the  regular  meals.  In  some  communities  with  ad- 
vanced ideas  the  plan  of  serving  a  substantial  lunch  at 
public  expense  to  idl  the  pupils  in  school  has  been  adopted 
with  results  already  favorable. 

**  Simplicity  of  diet  is  desirable  for  all.  For  children 
a  simple  diet  of  wholesome  and  substantial  food  is  neces- 
sary, if  development  is  to  be  progressive  and  sound.  The 
normal  appetite  does  not  crave  variety  and  a  succession 
of  flavors,  tt  renders  delightful  whatever  wholesome 
food  is  taken  at  the  demand  of  the  body  for  nourishment. 
A  diet  may  be  simple  and  not  monotonous.  If  a  sample 
of  a  simple  meal  be  made  of  a  cereal,  a  meat,  a  vegetable, 
and  a  fruit,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  each  meal  may  be  var^ 
led,  if  desirable.  Appetite  is  depraved  by  methods  of 
cooking  also.  Frying  is  an  unwholesome  method  of 
cooking  because  it  more  than  doubles  the  work  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  unless  a  child  has  nothing  to  do  but  digest  his 
food,  it  entafls  an  enormous  loss  of  energy,  and  a  dulling 
of  his  intellect  must  result. 

Causes  of  Depraved  Appetite* 

**  During  adolescence  it  is  not  an  unusual  experience 
to  see  an  exhibition  of  depraved  appetite  that  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  equilibrium  of  the  nervous 
system.  Boys  and  girls  will  eat  slate  pencils,  chalk,  plas- 
ter, or  wax  candles.  In  many  instances  the  disease  re- 
quires careful  treatment  rather  than  scolding.  If  such 
desires  are  detected  in  time,  they  are  amendable  to  treat- 
ment. Good  diet,  hard  physical  exercise,  and  regular 
habits  constitute  the  best  treatment  in  such  cases. 

^'If  a  hearty  school  boy  does  not  eat  enough,  look  to 
his  teeth.  Every  chfld  should  have  a  thoro  dental  in- 
spection at  least  once  a  year,  whether  you  have  com- 
plaint of  the  teeth  or  not.  •  Interrupted  develppment 
from  sickness  always  leaves  its  marks  upon  the  teeth  by 
ridges  or  serrations,  or  change  in  the  bony  constituents. 
In  addition  to  the  children  whose  appetites  have  been 
depraved,  and  to  those  who  are  prevented  from  eating  by 
the  condition  of  the  teeth,  and  besides  those  who  are 
sickly,  there  exists  a  class  of  children  who  are  so  fussy 
about  their  eating,  that  they  are  not  only  the  despair  of 
their  parents  but  also  a  continual  annoyance.  They  are 
the  very  ones  whose  nourishment  must  be  looked  to  most 
carefully,  and  whose  whims  of  taste  for  unwholesome 
food  must  not  be  gratified.  If  they  cannot  be  controlled 
they  should  never  come  to  the  common  table,  and  if  they 
do  not  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  food  they 
must  be  put  to  bed,  for  a  child  cannot  or  should  not  work 
under  such  conditions.  The  child's  play  is  his  work. 
An  abundance  of  out-of-door  life  with  summers  spent  in 


the  country,  will  eventually  forward  the  development  of 
such  children  and  finiuly  make  of  them  useful  members 
of  society." 


Education  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

How  wise  it  is  to  set  all  sentiment  aside  and  send 
feeble-minded  children  to  an  institution  where  they  as- 
sociate with  their  equals  instead  of  their  superiors  and 
where  they  can  receive  thespeciai  care  required  is  evident' 
from  Kate  Gannett  Wells'  description  of  the  Waltham 
(Mass.)  school  in  the  New  England  Magadm  for  March. 
The  school  is  at  present  in  charge  of  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald  and  the  life  of  the  inmates,  most  of  whom 
are,  many  of  whom  always  will  be,  children,  is  very 
clearly  described.  She  says:  ''Perhaps  the  best  gen- 
eral view  of  the  school,  at  once  the  most  pathetic  and 
inspiring,  is  furnished  at  the  hours  for  meals.  First  to 
enter  the  dining  room  are  the  shambling,  shuflling,  big, 
stupid,  weak  children — that  is  men  and  women.  The 
stronger  among  them  push  the  paralytic  in  their  wheeled 
chairs,  guide  the  epileptic  or  carry  the  deformed,  puny  ones 
to  theur  high  seats.  Then  come  the  stalwart  pupils  who 
use  bibs  and  eat  ofF  stout  crockery ;  and  then  the  well- 
bred  (all  is  comparative)  who  have  napkins  and  knives 
and  forks  instead  of  spoons." 

Efforts  Rewarded. 

Something  of  the  tireless  patience  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  the  learners  as  well  is  shown  by 
the  following  :  **  In  the  laundry,  which  is  as  important  a 
factor  in  manual  training  as  in  deanlinees,  all  the  girls 
who  are  capable  of  making  any  exertion  work  in  turn. 
Ruby  was  one  of  this  numl^r,  so  fat,  heavy,  and  sluggish 
when  she  was  first  received  that  she  waddled  rather  than 
walked.  At  the  end  of  many  months  she  knew  how  to 
be  cleanly  and  happy.  Then  the  matron  said,  ^  She  is 
still  too  fat  and  too  weak  to  work  hard,  but  she  must  do 
something ;  let  her  fold  towels  in  the  laundry.'  For  six 
months  did  Ruby  try  to  fold  a  towel  in  halves  and  then^ 
one  morning,  with  face  growing  paler  and  eyes  brighter, 
slowly,  painfully,  awkwardly,  she  brought  the  four  cor- 
ners together  with  an  expression  of  rapture  on  her  face 
which  transfigured  it,  and  would  have  fallen  fainting  if 
the  matron  had  not  caught  her.  Six  months  later  she 
was  in  the  sewing-room,  darning  stockings,  and  to-day, 
carefully  guarded  in  her  mother's  house,  helps  in  the 
housework,  useful  and  contented. 

**  Long  before  the  children  are  ready  to  enter  even  the 
kindergarten,'' continues  the  writer,  they  are  practiced  in 
sense  training.  The  recognition  of  different  pieces  of 
wood  by  their  shapes  constitutes  an  advanced  lesson. 
The  instructor  holds  up  a  longitudinal  bit  and  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight  a  boy  matches  it  from  the  pile  lying  on 
the  table,  while  another  child  tries  to  make  a  square 
piece  fit  a  circular  one,  and  becomes  wofully  disturbed 
thereat— a  hopeful  sign. 

^*  All  the  legal  holidays  are  joyously  observed,  and 
every  pretext  for  special  occasions  is  eagerly  seized. 
Last  Halloween,  as  most  of  them  gathered  in  the  gymnar 
slum  for  games,  the  thought  that  they  were  feeble- 
minded would  hardly  have  occurred  to  a  careless  ob- 
server. With  full  tumblers  ot  water  they  ran  around  the 
hall,  vying  with  one  another  in  having  the  fullest  glass 
at  the  end  of  the  race.  *  Wabbling  tumblers '  they  called 
it.  They  tried  to  bite  apples  fioating  in  a  pan  of  water 
or  dangling  from  a  pole,  or  blindfolded,  to  feed  each 
other  from  a  saucer  of  sugar  held  between  them ;  and 
when  the  sugar  ran  down  each  other's  necks  instead  of 
their  mouths,  how  they  shouted ! 

**  Christmas  is  less  noisy,  but  gayer.  Each  one  has 
gifts  from  the  tree,  supplied  by  home  friends  or  the 
school  The  appropriateness  of  the  gifts  shows  the  per- 
sonal consideration  given  to  each  inmate.  Normal  chil- 
dren, educated  up  to  toy  machinery,  would  not  care 
for  the  rag  babies,  the  iron  toys,  the  suspenders^  cravats^ 
and  neckties  which  these  children  value,"  ^ 
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An  Indian  Teacher  Among  Indians. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  we  have  a  chance  to  see  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side,  but  the  occa- 
sional glimpses  are  wholesome.  Zitkala-Sa  gives  in  the 
March  Atiantie  Monthly  a  few  of  her  impressions  and 
experiences  as  a  teacher  in  an  Indian  school.  In  speak- 
ing of  some  of  ^e  white  teachers  with  whom  she  was 
associated  she  says  that  their  creed  'Vas  one  which  in- 
cluded self-preservation  quite  as  much  as  Indian  edu- 
cation. 

**  When  I  saw  an  opium  eater  holding  a  position  as 
teacher  of  Indians,"  she  adds,  ''  I  did  not  understand 
what  good  was  expected,  until  a  Christian  in  power  re- 
plied that  this  pumpkin-colored  creature  had  a  feeble 
mother  to  support  An  inebriate  paleface  sat  stupid  in 
a  doctor^s  chair,  while  Indian  patients  carried  their  ail- 
ments to  untimely  graves,  because  his  fair  wife  was  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  her  daily  food. 

"  Even  the  few  rare  ones  who  have  worked  nobly  for 
my  race,  were  powerless  to  choose  workmen  like  them- 
selves. To  be  sure,  a  man  was  sent  from  the  Great 
Father  to  inspect  Indian  schools,  but  what  he  saw  was 
usually  the  students'  sample  work  made  for  exhibition. 

**  Many  specimens  of  civilized  peoples  visited  the  In- 
dian school.  The  city  folks  with  canes  and  eyeglasses, 
the  countrymen  with  sunburst  cheeks  and  clumsy  feet, 
forgot  their  relative  social  ranks  in  an  ignorant  curiosity. 
As  answers  to  their  shallow  inquiries  they  received  the 
students'  sample  work  to  look  upon.  Examining  the 
neatly  figured  pages,  and  gazing  upon  the  Indian  girls 
and  boys  bending  over  their  books,  the  white  visitors 
walked  out  of  the  school-house  well  satisfied ;  they  were 
educating  the  children  of  the  red  man  T' 

Teaching  Geography. 

Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  sug- 
gests in  the  Journal  of  School  Geography  for  March  that 
our  courses  of  study  in  geography  are  based  too  much 
on  the  logical  order  of  the  subject.  Certain  phases  of 
the  subject  that  are  well  within  the  comprehension  of 
children  are  taught  for  several  years  before  pupils  feel 
any  natural  interest  in  them. 

Speaking  generally,"  he  says,  **  children  feel  an  in- 
trinsic interest  in  human  life  and  in  the  human  aspect 
of  nature  long  before  they  feel  any  such  interest  in  the 
scientific  aspect  of  nature,  either  animate  or  inanimate. 
Their  earliest  geographic  interest,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
shows  itself  in  an  interest  in  the  home  life,  and  especially 
the  child  life,  of  various  countries  of  the  world.  The 
simpler  this  home  life  is  and  the  more  sharply  it  con- 
trasts with  their  own,  the  deeper  the  interest.  Later 
they  become  interested  in  the  larger  social  life  and  in 
the  simpler  phases  of  the  industrial  life  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  become  interested  in  and  observant  of  their 
own  social  life  chiefly  as  they  come  to  learn  how  it  differs 
from  the  social  life  of  other  peoples. 

''  This  suggests  the  point  of  beginning  of  geography. 
£ooks  of  the  type  of  "  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  familiar  to 
all  teachers,  represent  the  kind  of  material  with  which 
we  should  begin.  This  phase  of  geography  passes  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  into  history.  The  history  of  the 
simple  soci^  life  of  our  own  country  two  centuries  ago 
appeals  quite  as  strongly  to  children  as  does  the  social 
life  of  foreign  countries.  This  feature  of  geography, 
together  with  history,  leads  inevitably  to  an  interest  in 
the  location  and  description  of  the  countries  to  which  it 
relates,  later  to  a  desu*e  to  know  their  industries,  their 
government,  their  political  life,  and  finally  even  to  an  in- 
terest in  their  physical  geography  in  so  far  as  it  under- 
lies all  these.  In  short,  in  geography  we  should  begin 
with  the  human  phase  of  the  subject  and  end  with  the 
scientific — ^following  an  order  in  the  selection  of  topics 
such  that  each  topic  will  create  the  necessity  for  know- 
ing the  next  f ollpwing^  and  wi)!  develop  a  spontaneous  iu- 
t^reetinit. 


•*  Whflst  young  children  have  no  interest  in  the  study 
of  mere  locality  as  such,  at  a  later  stage  in  their  devel- 
opment they  do  develop  such  an  interest,  and  map  draw- 
ing and  the  study  of  maps  becomes  fascinating  woric  It 
is  the  period  from  about  twelve  or  thirteen  to  sixteen 
when  they  delight  in  mechanical  work  and  in  doing  it 
with  precision  and  accuracy. 

•*  In  the  middle  and  higher  grammar  grades  when  pu- 
pils are  able  to  grasp  simple  truths  in  physics,  the  study 
of  physiographic  processes  should  be  begun  by  actual  ob- 
servation and  the  foundation  be  laid  for  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  physical  geography.  The  elements  of  ero- 
sion, the  work  of  rivers,  the  meaning  of  "drowned" 
coasts  and  river  valleys,  the  various  stages  in  the  life  of 
a  river,  the  elements  of  glacial  geology,  in  so  far  as  they 
determine  geography  and  related  topics,  appeal  to  the  isr 
terest  of  children  in  the  higher  cn^mmar  grades  and  can 
be  taught  with  profit.  To  these  may  be  added  the  ele- 
ments of  meteorology  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  winds, 
rainfall  and  climate. 

*'  By  avoiding  the  premature  teaching  of  many  topics, 
and  by  eliminating  needless  material,  it  will  be  possible 
to  shorten  the  time  now  devoted  to  geography  in  good 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  teaching  more 
effective  and  thorough." 


Experiments  in  School  Ga^ening. 

Last  spring  a  garden  was  carried  on  in  connection  with 
school  work  in  Upper  Canard,  N.  S.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw, 
who  writes  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  March  Edur 
caivmal  Review  (New  Brunswick),  expects  himself  to 
start  a  school  garden  this  spring  and  to  try  some  experi- 
ments in  budding  wild  cherry  trees. 

Mr.  Shaw  writes  of  the  garden  at  Upper  Canard,  "A 
piece  of  greensward  was  ploughed  the  preceding  fall,  har- 
rowed and  made  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring.  Thirty 
varieties  of  vegetables  were  grown.  Each  pupil  planted 
a  row  and  personally  conducted  an  experiment.  Each 
pupil  also  studied  his  or  her  plant  from  seed  to  maturity, 
and  its  enemies,  chiefly  weeds  and  insects. 

"  One  experiment  determined  which  of  several  varie- 
ties of  onions  was  best  suited  for  that  locality  ;  another, 
the  effects  of  hardwood  ashes  on  the  growth  of  potatoes 
when  applied  (1)  to  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  seed,  and 
(2)  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  the  seed  was 
covered.  A  marked  difference  was  noticed  in  the  time 
taken  to  appear  above  ground,  in  the  health  of  the 
plants  and  their  rate  of  growth. 

"Other experiments  determined  the  proper  depths  for 
planting  seeds,  the  best  time  for  planting,  the  effects  of 
rare  or  frequent  cultivation,  and  the  effect  of  growing 
leguminous  plants  along  with  other  crops. 

"  Pupils  kept  a  record  of  the  time  of  planting  then: 
seeds,  the  time  taken  to  appear  above  ground,  and  the 
rate  of  growth  afterwards.  A  record  of  the  rainfall  was 
kept,  and  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  growth 
of  the  plants  was  observed.  The  plants  were  studied 
from  time  to  time,  drawings  made,  and  their  exact  size 
and  development  noted  at  certain  periods  from  the  time 
of  planting.  The  cultivated  plant  was  carefully'  com- 
pared with  weeds  studied  and  with  wild  flowers.  New 
vegetables  were  introduced.  Plants  usually  started  in 
the  hot  house  were  tried  by  planting  the  seeds  in  the 
open  ground.  Tomatoes  gave  good  results  in  this  way. 
The  fertility  of  soils  taken  from  different  depths  was 
tested,  and  differences  in  plants  growing  in  these  soils 
were  observed  and  accounted  for. 

"Many  of  the  insects  studied  under  the  head  of  nature 
work  came  from  the  garden.  Toads  were  brought  by 
the  pupils  and  their  habits  observed.  In  one  comer  of 
the  garden  a  tub  was  sunk,  filled  with  water  and  used  as 
an  aquarium  in  which  were  grown  polywogs  and  frogs. 

"  In  front  of  the  garden  a  spruce  hedge  was  planted, 
and  sweet  peas  and  morning  glories  were  grown. 

"  Froxii  one  year's  experience  the  teacher  was  con- 
vinced that  a  school  garden  QQuld  b^  9  Vfrfuc^ble  f4d  to 
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education  in  rural  schools,  affording  as  it  does  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experimenting,  observing,  and  inductive  reas- 
oning, while  at  the  same  time  developing  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful." 

Problem  of  the  Bad  Boy. 

The  question  of  methods  of  handling  the  bad  boy  is 
brought  up  by  Mr.  David  Willard  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  BXkical  Record.  The  author's  general  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint  so  far  as  our  treat- 
ment of  bad  boys  in  New  York  goes. '  He  holds  that  the 
nineteenth  century  method  of  dealing  with  the  black 
sheep  is  essentially  wrong  and  thai  we  are  awaiting  a 
John  Howard  who  shall  reform  it. 

Primarily  these  bad  boys,  tho  they  are  called  criminals, 
are  not  rightly  so  named.  They  have  in  them  the  mak- 
ing of  criminals  but  they  are  seldom  hardened  in  crime. 
They  are  simply  moraUy  defective,  with  defects  that  are 
due  to  various  causes  connected  with  heredity,  environ- 
ment^ and  false  ideals. 

The  cardinal  mistake  in  the  teaching  and  training  of 
the  bad  boy  is  in  regarding  him  as  one  of  a  herd.  Aver- 
age humanity  can  in  some  fashion  be  handled  in  masses. 
But  the  bad  boy  does  not  belong  to  average  humanity. 
He  is  out  of  the  herd,  and  to  put  him  into  it  will  not 
make  him  orderly  or  obedient.  He  iff  a  detached  per- 
sonality and  must  be  kept  detached.  All  the  college 
settlements  and  neighborhood  guilds  have  found  that  the 
really  bad  boys  must  be  given  special  attention  or  must 
be  kept  absolutely  away  from  each  other  and  from  more 
normal  children. 

In  especial  repression  must  be  avoided.  Much  harm 
18  done  by  giving  the  bad  boy  an  opportunity  to  go  wrong 
and  then  bullying  him  for  so  doing.  Temptation  must  be 
removed  in  order  that  the  habit  of  doing  the  right  thing 
may  have  a  chance  to  be  established.  The  monitori^ 
qrdtem  is  an  incentive  to  the  bad  boys  to  get  into  mis- 
chief. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  author's  mind  if  there  is  an^ 
method  to  be  employed  other  than  that  of  simple  kind- 
ness. ''  We  have  tried  prisons  and  penitentiaries  on  our 
bad  boys ;  we  have  sent  them  to  undergo  the  mechanical, 
methodical  treatment  of  homes,  refuges,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions—all places  of  detention  rather  than  of  better- 
ment. We  have  used  police  supervision.  We  have  tried 
frequent  arrests.  We  have  sent  missionaries  to  them. 
We  have  prayed  with  them,  reasoned  with  them,  scolded 
them.  Nowhere  does  there  seem  to  have  been  an  effort 
to  try  a  pure  and  simple  kindness ;  a  few  words  of  good 
will,  affection,  friendship,  trust ;  a  good  man's  life  put 
against  a. bad  man's;  the  one  last  thing,  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world— love.  It  would  be  heroic  treatment 
for  the  man  that  applied  it  as  a  remedy,  and  it  would  be 
a  rest  cure  for  the  patient.  Where  people  have  used 
affection  rather  than  punishment  as  a  reforming  agent, 
it  has  always  been  in  connection  with  other  agencies.  It 
has  never  been  used  alone.  Modem  prison  methods  may 
make  in  a  boy  certain  reforms  in  habit ;  but  the  needful 
thing  is  a  reform  in  head  and  heart,  without  which  new 
habit  is  not  permanent.  This  is  the  idea  of  that  little 
country  settlement,  the  George  Junior  Republic.  Here  not 
only  does  a  boy  work  for  his  living,  but  he  works  for  his 
habits,  forming  them  from  the  principles  that  control 
him  inwardly,  which  are  themselves  stirred  into  being  by 
the  touch  of  a  patient,  affectionate,  and  trusting  hand." 

Moral  Education  in  France. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Mneaiioml  Meseen^er^  pub- 
lished in  Moscow,  Russia,  contains  an  interesting  article 
by  Eugene  Losinski,  on  ''Moral  Education  in  France." 

The  existing  surroundings  of  the  growing  generation 
in  France,  says  the  author,  are  unfavorable  to  a  proper 
moral  development.  France  is  undergoing  a  moral  crisis. 
The  wisest^  educational  methods,  the  most  rational  care 


of  the  young  generation  will  act  simply  as  pedagogic  pal- 
liatives if  the  surroundings  remain  unchanged.  In  order 
to  obtain  wholesome  results  it  is  neceasary  to  cultivate 
both  the  younger  and  the  older  generations.  Genuine 
education  has  been  so  far  entirely  neglected  by  the  re- 
public of  France.  The  compulsory  education  laws  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  indicate  the  im- 
portance attached  to  instruction,  but  moral  education 
has  been  left  to  itself,  on  the  ground  that  the  home  sur- 
roundings should  be  sufScient  to  maintain  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  a  child.  But  the  family  life  is  deteriorat- 
ing. The  rapid  process  of  change  in  social  life  is  affect- 
ing the  traditional  principles  of  the  family.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  deprive  the  mother  of  her  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  her  place  being  supplied  by 
nurseries,  kindergartens,  infant  schools,  etc. 

The  traditional  educational  forces  are  being  set  aside 
just  when  the  complicated  social  life  demands  much  from 
the  young  generation.  The  family  is  powerless  to  9atisfy 
these  demands  as  it  is  in  a  criticsd  condition  itself.  The 
school,  not  well  prepared  for  the  emergency,  instead  of 
taking;up  a  leading  part  in  the  social  reform  calls  itself 
for  assistance.  The  formal  pedagog  is  elaborating  new 
systems  and  programs  and  is  making  a  slight,  timid  effort 
to  contribute  something  to  the  betterment  of  society,  but 
at  best  his  efforts  are  of  little  avaiL 

How  France  is  working  out  the  problem  of  social  edur 
cation,  what  methods  are  employed  to  make  moral  edu- 
cation effective,  and  what  are  the  new  ideals  of  individual 
culture  as  set  forth  by  the  best  representatives  of  peda- 
gogical thought  are  the  points  coi^ered  by  the  author. 

Moral  education  consists  of  moral  instruction,  dealing 
with  the  intellectual  side  only,  and  moral  education 
proper  which  touches  upon  the  emotional  side,  develop- 
ing and  cultivating  the  feelings  and  the  will  power  of  the 
pupils. 

In  France  the  teaching  of  necessary  moral  conceptions 
is  organized  better  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  in- 
troduced as  a  regular  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the 
schools,  the  insl^ction  being  in  the  hands  of  specialists 
who  base  their  ethical  conceptions  upon  positive  science. 
Therefore  the  children  obtain  a  definite  code  of  morality. 
The  text-books  used  deal  with  the  duties  of  a  citisen  to 
his  family,  to  society,  and  to  his  mother  country,  impress-  * 
ing  upon  his  memory  principles  of  truth  and  justise. 
This  instruction  has  a  positive  bearing  upon  the  morality 
of  the  young. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  patri^ 
otic  feelings.  The  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  is  considered 
wrong  and  dangerous.  To  say  that  the  world  is  one's 
country  means  to  lessen  love  for  the  mother-country,  a 
love  which  ought  to  be  predominant  with  every  one. 
Due  to  this  national  education  mainly,  the  average  FYench- 
man  of  to-day  is  certainly  a  patriot,  whatever  else  he 
may  be.  Boris  Bogen. 


Schools  in  The  transvaal 

We  have  read  articles  and  studied  pictures  galore  con- 
cemine  the  country,  religion,  social  customs  and  almost 
everything  else  of  the  Transvaal,  but  very  little  has  been 
been  said  about  the  Boer  schools.  A  recent  number  of 
the  Pedagogieehe  MonateehefU  throws  a  little  light  on  the 
subject,  and  from  this  magazine  as  translated  for  the  In- 
teritate  School  Review,  the  following  is  taken  : 

"  The  Boer,  having  himself  no  very  high  ideal  of  edu- 
cation, does  not  care  to  do  much  in  this  line  for  his  chfl- 
dren.  As  he  does  not  like  to  miss  his  children  from  the 
farm  for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  he  also  has  no  great 
confidence  in  the  teachers  who  come  from  Holland  to 
teach  in  the  schools  established  by  the  govetnment,  the 
Boer  always,  so  far  as  his  means  will  let  him,  has  private 
teachers  for  his  children. 

*'The  general  idea  is  that  three  or  four  months'  school 
a  year  is  enough  for  a  child.  This  being  true,  the  pri- 
vate teacher  cannot  complain  of  too  much  to  do.    He  ia 
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paid  about  thirty  dollars  a  month  above  all  ezpenses,  and 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  his  classes  are  joined  by 
a  neighbor's  child,  two  doUars  and  a  half  a  month  is  paid 
to  him  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary.  The  teacher  is 
fortunate  in  always  having  a  riding  horse  placed  at  his 
disposal.    All  in  £dl,  his  life  is  fairly  agreeable. 

'  But  not  every  Boer  can  afford  a  private  teacher  for 
his  family.  Care  is  also  taken  of  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes.  In  Orange  Free  State  education  is  com- 
pulsory. Books  are  sold  by  the  government  at  cost.  Pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  government  not  only  for  city  and 
village  schools,  but  also  for  so-called  moving  schools, 
These  are  schools  established  at  any  place  where  ten  or 
^more  children  can  be  gotten  together.  As  soon  as  the 
requisite  number  of  children  is  gathered,  the  government 
sends  a  teacher,  to  whom  a  salary  of  fifiy  dollars  is  paid. 
These  schools  can  be  moved  about  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  those  concerned,  provided  they  remain  at  least  five  miles 
from  a  city  school.  Tuition  is  charged  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  to  pay.  Those  too  poor  to  pay  at  all  are  exempted 
from  these  charges,  and  the  state  even  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  part  of  their  board. 

**  Common  schools  teach  only  the  most  elementary 
branches.  In  the  higher  schools  are  added  grammar, 
drawing  and  English,  but  in  all  the  schools  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  taught.  Each  district  has  a  school  board  of 
three  or  four  members.  They  are  expected  to  visit  all 
the  schools  of  the  district  once  in  three  months.  There 
is  also  a  State  inspector  of  schools,  who  makes  his 
rounds  and  gives  examinations  once  each  year. 

The  German  Ph.  D. 

The  requirements  of  German  universities  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  are  given  by  a  writer  in  the  University 
Correspondent  (London).  Tho  the  regulations  vary 
Rightly  in  the  twenty-two  universities  of  Germany,  the 
seven  of  Austria,  and  the  four  of  Switzerland,  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Proof  that  the  candidate  has  studied  for  three 
;ears  at  a  university. 

2.  A  dissertation  on  some  subject  approved  by  the 
*  faculty. 

'  -8.  An  oral  examination  (nearly  always  in  German)  on 
the  branch  of  learning  from  which  the  subject  of  the 
dissertation  is  taken  {Hawptfaeh\  and  on  two  other 
branches  selected  by  the  candidate  (NAefnfwedier). 

4.  A  fee  of  about  seventy  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  from  which  the 
three  Faeeher  may  be  chosen  in  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  With  slight  differences 
of  detail  it  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  all  German 
universities : 

1.  Philosophy.  2.  History.  3.  Indo-Germanic  Philology. 
4  Classical  Philology.  5.  Archaeology.  6.  Semitic  Philology. 
7.  Indian  or  Iranian  Philology.  8.  German  Philology.  9.  Eng- 
lish Philology.  10.  Romance  Philology.  11.  Political  Science 
and  Politics.    12.  Political  Economy  and  Finance: 

In  the  faculty  of  natural  science  and  mathematics  the 
subjects  are  also  grouped  in  similar  comprehensive  sec- 
tions. The  facu%  can  slightly  modify  its  requirements 
by  accepting  some  important  branch  of  the  Hauptfadi  as 
a  Nebenfaeh. 

Information  as  to  the  special  requirements  of  any  uni- 
versity may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  (Dekan  der  FakuUaet).  In  the  case  of  candi- 
dates not  of  German  origin,  or  who  have  not  spent  the 
required  three  years  at  a  German  university,  the  faculty 
uses  its  own  discretion  in  deciding  how  far  the  previous 
education  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  In  any  case,  the 
candidate  must  forward,  with  his  application  (Gesueh  urn 
Zdassung  zur  Doetor-pronuMon)  a  brief  summary  of  his 
career.  The  dissertation,  if  accepted,  must  be  printed 
at  the  candidate's  expense,  and  modifications  required  by 
the  examining  professors  must  be  introduced  into  it.    I{ 


his  dissertation  is  satisfactory,  the  oral  examination  is 
more  or  less  formal,  the  idea  being  that  the  professors 
under  whom  he  has  worked  can  form  a  better  opinion  of 
his  merits  from  their  experience  than  from  answers  to 
any  particular  questions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  foreigner,  even  if  his  cre- 
dentials are  accepted,  is  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 
Indeed,  unless  he  is  really  a  man  of  striking  ability,  or 
has  already  published  meritorious  work,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  a  few  terms  at  a  German  university  and 
get  into  touch  with  German  methods  of  work.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  already  favorably  known  to  any  in- 
fluential professor,  the  way  will  be  made  much  easier  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  G^an.  language  is  usually  op- 
tional in  writing  the  dissertation,  but  this  depends  cm 
the  professor  to  whom  it  is  submitted. 

The  detailed  concUtions  for  all  universities  in  German 
speaking  countries  have  been  coUected  and  published  fay 
Baumgi^ :  GrwuUaetze  und  Bedingungen  cbr  Brthahaig 
der  Ihetarumerde  bei  alien  FacuUaden  der  UniveniUuten 
dee  deutsehen  Reiche  (Berlin,  1892). 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  <tf 
the  degree.  Instruction  in  science  and  in  philology  has 
reached  in  Germany  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  makes  it 
highly  advisable  for  serious  students  in  these  subjects  to 
work  at  a  German  university.  The  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific methods  thus  acquired  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  the  degree  itself.  The  dissertation  is  supposed 
theoretically  to  constitute  an  original  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  learning ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
merely  a  laborious  and  minute  compilation  of  a  set  of 
facts  drawn  from  a  limited  field  connected  with  some 
special  subject  In  fact,  the  chief  merit  of  an  average 
dissertation  is  that  it  supplies  a  mass  of  material  for  t^ 
use  of  later  workers  in  the  same  field. 

Classification  of  a  Library. 

4  Harriet  B.  Prescott  explains,  in  the  Cdumbia  Uwiver^ 
rity  Quarterly  for  March,  the  process  by  which  a  library 
book  is  cataloged  and  given  its  proper  place  in  accord- 
ance with  modem  methods,  on  the  shelves.  That  tliis 
is  much  more  complicated  than  the  old-fashioned  arrange- 
ment of  numbering,  can  be  readily  seen.  The  Dewey 
system,  which  with  some  modifications  is  in  use  in  the 
library  of  Columbia  university,  starts  out  with  ten  gen- 
eral classes,  numbered,  says  the  writer,  from  0  to  9  as 
follows : 


0  includes  General  Works. 

1  "      Philosophy. 

2  "      Religion. 

3  "      Sociology. 

4  "      Philology. 


5  includes  Natural  Science. 

6  "      Useful  Arts. 

7  '*^     Pine  Arts. 

8  *'      Literature. 

9  "      History. 


''  Each  of  these  large  classes,"  she  continues,  ''is  sub- 
divided into  ten  smaller  ones ;  each  of  these  asain  into 
ten  ;  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum — until  a  book  on  the 
most  highly  specialized  subject  has  its  own  number  and 
distinct  place  on  the  shelves.  To  illustrate :  Take  the 
number  which  represents  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — 523.78 — 
and  dissect  it.  The  5  stands  for  natural  science ;  of  its 
ten  sub-divisions,  2  stands  for  astronomy.  This  again  is 
subdivided  into  ten,  of  which  3  covers  descriptive  astron- 
omy. The  number  now  stands  523 ;  and  in  a  small  li- 
brary, with  few  books  on  a  subject^  these  three  figures, 
representing  the  grand  divisions  of  the  subject,  might  be 
sufficient.  In  a  large  collection,  however,  where  a  hwk 
on  the  eclipses  would  be  lost  among  the  mass  of  books  on 
descriptive  astronomy,  the  decimal  point  can  be  added  to 
separate  this  complete  number  from  still  further  sub-di- 
visions, and  the  process  may  be  carried  on«  Descriptive 
astronomy  is  divided  into  ten  classes,  of  which  7  stands 
for  the  sun ;  and  this  again  into  ten,  of  which  8  stands 
for  eclipses.  Now  the  classification  stands  complete — 
52a78. 

''  Few  people,  outside  of  library  circles,  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  amount  of  work  necessaiy  to  idietce  a 
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book  on  libraiy  shelves.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting 
to  give  the  history  of  a  book  in  our  own  library,  from  the 
time  it  is  ordered  until  it  finds  its  resting-place  on  the 
shelves  or  in  some  impatient  reader's  hands.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  John  Fiske's  "Civil  Government  in 
the  United  States."  The  order  department,  receiving  an 
order  for  the  book,  first  of  all  looks  it  up  in  the  catalog, 
to  see  that  it  is  not  already  in  the  library,  and  among  the 
order-files,  to  see  that  it  is  not  already  ordered  and  on 
the  way.  It  is  then  listed  in  the  order-book,  and  given 
an  order-number  and  date ;  and  also  entered  on  the  ac- 
count-books, under  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be 
bought.  The  order-card  goes  then  to  the  bookseller,  who 
makes  a  record  of  it  and  returns  it  at  once  ;  and  it  is 
filed  with  other  outstanding  orders.  When  the  book  is 
received,  the  ordernsard  is  taken  out^  dated,  and  the 
price  of  the  book  is  penciled  thereon.  It  is  then  checked 
on  the  order-book  and  on  the  fund  list— that  is,  the  en- 
taries  for  that  order  are  marked  with  date  of  receipt  and 
price':  and,  finally,  it  is  filled  with  the  received  orders, 
while  the  book  is  handed  to  a  clerk  to  be  entered  in  the 
accession-book. 

"  The  book  is  now  sent  to  the  basement^  where  one  of 
tfie  pages  cuts  the  leaves,  pastes  in  the  book-plate  and 
the  pocket  and  embosses  it— that  is,  stamps  upon  the 
title-page  and  upon  each  plate-page,  or  full-page  illustra- 
tion, the  mark  of  ownership.  The  next  step  is  to  send 
the  volume  to  the  cataloger,  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
tip  all  information  necessary  for  the  author-card,  and  for 
any  editor-,  translator-,  publisher-,  or  series-card  that 
may  be  necessary.  In  the  book  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, the  author-card  fills  all  requirements.  When  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  the  author-card  have  been 
collected  on  a  slip  of  paper,  a  rough  entry  of  the 
author  (name  and  date  of  birth),  title,  pkice,  and  date  of 
publication,  size  and  paging  is  made ;  and  the  book  and  the 
blip  are  sent  to  the  reviser,  who  carefully  examines  them, 
to  see  if  the  entry  is  correct  and  complete  in  form.  The 
reviser  then  adds  the  information  necessary  to  form  the 
subject-card,  'United  States  Constitutional  History,' 
which  in  the  case  under  consideration  is  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  card.  The  book  is  then  classified  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  which  has  already  been  out- 
lined, the  number  being  342.973.  But  there  may  be  d 
hundred  constitutional  histories  of  the  United  States  in 
the  library,  each  bearing  this  number.  To  distinguish 
this  particular  book,  a  number  taken  from  the  author's 
name  is  placed  below  the  class-number,  the  whole  form- 
ing the  '  call-number '  of  the  book,  written  thus : 
j  342.973 
(P54 
This  call-number  is  likewise  indicated  on  the  slip,  and  the 
book  and  the  slip  again  move  on,  this  time  to  a  copyist. 

"  The  cards  which  the  reader  finds  in  the  catalog  are 
now  prepared  from  the  slip.  The  call-number  is  then 
copied  on  the  book-plate ;  the  book-card,  used  afterwards 
to  record  the  loaning  of  the  book  to  readers,  is  written  ; 
and  everything  is  sent  to  a  proof-reader.  The  proof- 
reader compares  the  slip  and  printed  cards,  notes  whether 
the  book  is  marked  correctly,  slips  the  book-card  into  the 
pocket,  and  sends  the  cards  to  the  head  cataloger.  Here 
they  are  revised  for  the  last  time  ;  and  the  subject-card, 
now  ready  for  the  catalog,  is  put  there  at  once  by  a  young 
man  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  that  work.  The 
fkuthor-card,  however,  is  sent  to  the  shelf-lister  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  'shelf-list,'  or  complete  list  of  the  books  in 
the  order  of  their  classification — a  record  which,  since  it 
.  corresponds  with  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  is  invaluable  in  making  the  annual  inventoiy. 
This  completes  the  history  of  the  card,  and  it  now  goes 
to  join  its  comrade  in  the  catalogs. 

The  cards  having  found  their  resting-place,  we  may  go 
back  to  the  book,  which  was  left  in  the  proof-readePs 
hands.  She  sends  it  to  the  gilder,  who  puts  upon  the 
back  in  gold  letters  the  call-number.  The  supervisor  of 
the  shelf  department  then  sees  that  it  reaches  its  proper 
pUuse  on  the  shelves." 


Round  Table  of  the  Editors. 

Log  School-Houses. 

It  is  said  that  that  there  are  fully  fifteen  thousand  log 
school-houses  in  Kentucky  to-day,  and  that  these  houses 
are  without  blackboards  or  desks,  the  seats  being  made 
of  split  saplings,  with  the  wide  side  \x^  supported  by  pegs 
driven  into  holes  bored  in  the  lower  sides.  Themajority 
of  these  houses  have  stick  chimneys,  and  many  of  them 
but  one  window.  Kentucky  is  farther  behind  than  we 
imagined.  If  more  attention  were  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  and  school-houses  and  a  little  less 
to  the  fine  stock,  it  would  help  the  reputation  of  the 
state  greatly  and  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  children. 
— Misiouri  School  JoumaL 

What  Does  This  Signify? 

Last  year  when  New  York  found  her  facilities  for  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  far  below  what  was  required  it 
was  arranged  that  half  the  children  of  certain  districts 
should  attend  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  not  enturely  new,  but  it  Was  at 
least  surprising  to  find  that  the  children  thrived  just  as 
well,  intellectuidly,  upon  a  half  as  upon  a  whole  day 
of  school.  The  discovery  was  almost  or  quite  an  ac- 
cident. But  just  now  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  high  school  is  attempting  to  show  that  a  single 
hour  per  day  for  a  child  is  as  good  as  five.  Mrs.  Sara  D. 
Jenkins  who  has  charge  of  the  class  declares  that  the 
experiment  is  a  success,  tho  she  has  tried  it  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  with  small  classes  of  twelve 
pupils  each.  The  immediate  benefits  that  would  follow 
the  general  adoption  of  greatly  shortened  hours  for  little 
children  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Among  them  we 
should  have  to  count  a  large  saving  in  money,  more 
time  for  personal  attention  by  the  teacher,  redocidd  dan- 
ger to  health  from  crowding  and  bad  ventilation,  reduced 
danger  of  crushing  out  the  child's  spontaneity  by  long 
imposed  restraints,  the  larger  opportunities  for  parents, 
since  the  child  would  be  at  home  more  of  the  time,  and  a 
total  disappearance  of  the  nervous  strain  imposed  upon 
the  teacher  by  requiring  her  to  hold  in  check  a  room  fuU 
of  tired  and  restless  cluldren.  Can  it  be  that  we  have 
been  so  prodigal  of  strength  and  timel— Inland  Educator. 
How  About  the  Schools? 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  commenting  editorially  upon  the 
Alton  road's  rule,  says  that  the  great  raihroads  have  no 
use  for  even  moderate  drinkers,  for  such  men  are  **  un- 
safe" and  ''unreliable,"  as  theur  heads  are  likely  to  be 
*'  muddled,"  greatty  endangering  the  trave  ling  public. 
— Michigan  School  Moderator. 

They  Don't. 

''It  is  patting  the  truth  mildly  to  state  that  of  all 
American  institutions  that  which  deals  with  the  public  educa- 
tion of  our  children  is  the  most  faulty,  the  most  uniatelligeAt, 
and  the  most  cruel." — Edward  Boh, 

No,  they  do  not  realize  it,  because  they  do  not  believe 
it.  We  often  have  heard  of  the  thousands  slaughtered 
by  the  ''infernal  cramming  cfystem,"  but  except  as  pen 
and  ink  sketches  in  the  columns-  of  some  imaginative  edi- 
tors, we  have  not  yet  seen  them.  We  do  realize,  tho, 
that  children's  parties,  midnight  revelries,  and  cigarettes 
are  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  wrecked  nervous  sys- 
tems which  are  charged  against  the  public  school.  It  is 
not  ''putting  the  truth  mildly,"  but  recklessly,  to  say 
that  our  cfystem  of  public  education  is  "the  most  faulty, 
the  most  unintelligent,  and  the  most  cruel"  of  all  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Editor  Edward  Bok  needs  to  be  bar9 
again. — We$bem  School  Journal. 

Too  Much  Talk. 

A  fault  of  many  teachera  is  too  much  talk.  ^  They 
multiply  words  without  knowledge,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  learners'  minds.  The  case  of  the  boy  who  said,  "  I 
can  understand  the  lesson  well  enough,  but  itfs  the 
teachers  explanation  of  the  lesson  that  troubles  me,** 
probably  has  a  good  many  parallels.  The  good  teacher 
is  economical  of  speech.  His  words  are  few  and  well 
ordered.— OAio  Teacher. 
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President  Eliot  and  Electives- 

On  March  20  Pres.  Charles  William  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
celebrated  his  sixty-sixth  birthday.  The  thirty-one  years 
during  which  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  America's  old- 
est university  have  had  a  wonderful  and  far-reaching 
influence  upon  the  character  and  scope  of  higher  and 
secondary  education,  and  the  grammar  school  curriculum 
has  also  be^  considerably  affected.  President  Eliot  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  an  educational  power  in  this 
country. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  thing  as  the  great, 
est  good  accomplished  by  his  leadership.  Most  observers 
of  his  work  would  probably  point  to  his  success  in  estab- 
lishing elective  systems  in  the  colleges.  However,  from 
a  purely  educational  standpoint,  his. theory  of  election 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  fact  it  has  proved 
in.  several  instances  a  very  mischievous  plan,  reducing 
institutions  that  ought  to  be  laboring  for  humanitarian 
ends  to  mere  fitting  schools  for  specialists.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  how  much  too  early  specialization 
resulting  from  election  has  been  responsible  for  stunted 
and  arrested  development,  and  how  many  young  people 
have  been  shut  out  from  opportunities  of  obtaining  a 
right  and  broad  outlook  upon  life  by  being  too  early  de- 
prived of  educational  guidance. 

But  perhaps  we  ought  to  consider  that  a  reformer,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  must  always  strike  for  a  point  far 
beyond  the  place  to  which  he  can  hope  to  bring  his  follow- 
ers, especially  the  unwilling  ones.  It  may  be  that  Pres- 
ident Eliot  himself  does  not  favor  the  adoption  of  his 
plan  with  its  logical  consequences,  even  the  most  primary 
ones.  At  any  rate  the  entrance  requirements  at  Har- 
vard are  such  that  they  permit  of  very  little  free  choice 
of  studies  in  the  preparatory  course. 

One  decidedly  harmful  condition  favored  by  the  elect- 
ive system  is  that  transmission  of  knowledge  rather  than 
culture  and  character  development  is  being  regarded  as 
the  object  of  the  college.  Why  is  it  that  the  class-work 
is  largely  and  in  some  cases  wholly  left  to  young  tutors 
who  have  not  as  yet  been  graduated  from  the  school  of 
elementary  life  experiences,  who  are  still  in  a  vacillat- 
ing state  of  mind,  whose  characters  are  still  in  process, 
of  formation  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  educational  duty  of 
the  college  is  being  disregarded  ?  Mere  transmission  of 
knowledge  can  be  managed  by  a  raw  recruit  as  well  as 
by  a  man  whose  mind  and  heart  and  character  are  sources 
of  inspiration  and  strength.  Moreover  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  college  to  let  six  hundred-dollar  tutors  carry  the  boy 
thru  the  curriculum.  But  what  a  price  the  boy  is  pay- 
ing ! 

And  yet  the  principle  underlying  President  Eliot's 
plan  of  electives  is  a  just  and  timely  one,  just,  in  that  it 
has  tended  to  break  up  the  rigid  system  continued  almost 
unchanged  from  the  time  of  Sturm  to  this  day  ;  timely, 
in  that  it  helped  on  the  needed  enrichment  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  schools  of  all  grades.  Sturm's  plan  was 
suited  to  the  boys  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 


turies, but  is  as  much  out  of  place  to-day  as  the  rack 
would  be  as  a  substitute  for  the  oath.  Something  was 
needed  to  enable  the  teacher  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  modern  pupil  in  a  more  individual  and  effi- 
cient way  than  could  possibly  be  done  with  the  old  narrow 
and  uncompromising  bill  of  fare  of  classic  marrow  bones 
and  mathematical  crusts.  If  the  educational  teacher  had 
been  retained,  the  change  would  have  been  of  highest 
benefit. 

Some  time  in  the  future  we  hope  to  speak  more  in 
particular  of  President  Eliot's  really  great  work  for 
education. 

War  and  Education. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  to 
be  Jan.  1,  1900,  seventy-seven  million.  It  cost  to  run 
the  government  700  million  dollars,  ^9.21  per  eajrita, 
— the  costliest  year  in  our  history.  The  war  department 
cost  232  million  dollars,  the  expense  usually  being  only 
50  million  dollars.  The  money  spent  for  public  educa- 
tion in  1898  was  193  miUion,  or  *9.00  for  each  of  the 
twenty-one  million  persons  of  school  age. 


A  Significant  Test. 

The  appearance  of  nature  study,  among  the  things  to 
be  considered  in  achool,  does  not  seem  to  have  aiooaed 
the  opposition  that  met  manual  training.  The  dd  cur- 
riculum had  been  broken  into ;  its  advocates  saw  that 
changes  were  inevitable  and  they  ceased  their  opposition. 
Most  normal  schools  have  placed  nature  study  amMg 
the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  those  preparing  to  be 
teachers.  In  the  Philadelphia  normal  school,  for  example^ 
plants,  fruits,  ferns,  growth  of  seeds,  biids,  etc.,  are  care- 
fully studied ;  insects,  as  the  locust,  beetle,  bee,  spiders, 
fishes,  and  birds  are  watched  and  written  about.  All  of 
this  is  to  prepare  them  to  conduct  the  work  in  the  school 
of  practice.  Have  the  children  study  plants  and  animala 
in  a  similar  manner.  Keep  a  record  of  the  weather, 
make  excursions  visiting  quarries  and  gathering  speci- 
mens of  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  soils.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  children  will  obtain  much  information,  but  that 
they  will  be  trained  to  see  and  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
office  of  the  weather,  the  atmosphere,  the  soil,  and  the 
water,  on  life. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  who  begrudge  the  time 
consumed  by  nature  study.  They  believe  that  the 
three  R's  are  sure  to  suffer  and  have  no  patience  wiUi 
those  who  brush  aside  this  important  consideration.  That 
reminds  us  of  a  principal  of  a  primary  school  in  New 
York  who  protested  strongly,  several  years  ago,  against  ad- 
ditional studies,  on  the  ground  that  750  of  the  1000  chil- 
dren in  attendance  got  no  more  education  than  was  ob- 
tained in  his  school ;  and  that  hence  the  important  thing 
was  to  press  hard  on  language  and  numbers.  That 
same  principal  was  converted.  Now  he  declares  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  have  these  760  go  out  with 
desires  to  know  more  about  the  world  in  which  ihey 
live.  Here  is  a  neglected  field  of  inquiry :  How  many 
out  of  the  750  will  throw  down  their  books  when 
they  leave  school  and  do  no  more  investigating  and 
thinking?  The  answer  will  show  what  the  teaching 
was  worth. 
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Wholesale  Resignations. 

Without  mentioning  names  Vogv£  for  March  15  makes 
some  comments  on  affairs  at  Cincinnati  university  which 
are  interesting,  especially  from  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  outside  exclusively  educational  circles.  The  request 
for  the  resignation  of  the  (entire  faculty  ^'not  being  to 
the  liking  of  prominent  citizens," says  the  writer,  ''a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  presidents  pro- 
cedures and  report  thereon.  The  writer  adds  that  ac- 
cording  to  this  report,  the  president^  who  has  had  his 
position  for  a  year,  has  never,  during  that  time,  had  a 
meeting  of  the  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  conference  as 
to  any  change  of  any  kind  that  he  might  wish.  It  is  fur- 
ther alleged  that  he  has  never  visited  any  of  the  classes, 
nor  heard  a  single  recitation,  nor  in  any  other  way 
tried  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  workings  of  the 
university. 

Neither  did  the  president,  it  is  claimed,  prefer  charges 
against  the  professors  he  sought  to  depose,  but  most  dis- 
courteously did  he  summon  the  facull^  (employing  the 
janitor  as  his  messenger)  to  repair  to  his  private  office. 
Arrived,  it  was  imperiously  demanded  of  the  professors 
that  they  individually  sign  already  prepared  resignations. 
This  attitude  of  command  not  terrifying  the  faculty  into 
submission  it  is  said  that  the  president  then  tried  per- 
suasion, and  promised  that  if  they  would  only  sign  and 
regard  the  whole  transaction  as  confidential,  he  would 
use  his  powerful  influence  to  obtain  them  appointments 
elsewhere. 

Judging  from  the  caustic  references  to  him  in  the 
report  of  the  citizens'  committee,  there  are  troublous 
times  ahead  for  the  man  who  would  an  autocrat  be. 

Educational  Anicles  in  Current  Magazines. 

Academic  Freedom— Elmer  E.  Brown.  Educational  R^ 
vuw. 

Better  Articulation  of  Our  School  System— M.  V.  O'Shea. 
[ournal  of  Pedagogy, 

Cross  Education— E.  W.  Scripture.  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Culture  Epochs  Theory  in  Education -Edgar  James  Swift. 
/ournal  of  Pedagogy, 

Diet  of  School  Children— John  L.  HeflFron.  Journal  of  Ped- 
agogy, 

Education  of  the  Feeble-Minded— Kate  Gannett  Wells. 
JVew  England  Magazine, 

Foreign  Interest  in  American  Schools— A.  T.  S.   Education, 

Medical  Aspects  of  Child  Study— Elizabeth  Jarrett.  Edu- 
cational Foundations, 

Musical  Possibilities  of  Country  Schools— Charles  Lager- 
quist.    Music, 

Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools— Homer  £.  Perrin.  Edu- 
cation, 

Reading  for  Children— Sherman  Williams.  Educational 
Fmsndations, 

School  and  Library— William  E.  Foster.  Educational 
Rsvidw, 

School  System  of  Pennsylvania — Lewis  R.  Harley.  Educa^ 
tion. 

Study  of  History  in  Schools— George  E.  Howard.  Educa- 
tional Review, 

To  Teachers  of  English— Samuel  Thurber.    School  Review, 

Training  Individuality  in  College— H.  de  F.  Smith.— ^£/«- 
cational  Review, 

Training  of  Secondary  Teachers— M.  V.  O'Shea.  School 
B^viow, 

What  Education  is^ Doing  for  Civilization— W.  T.  Harris. 
Edmcational  Foundations^ 


Editorial  Letter. 

St.  Augustine. 

It  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  indulgent 
readers  that  my  hastily  written  letters  in  The  Journal 
were  read  with  interest,  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  sit 
down  this  very  pleasant  morning  uid  take  pen  in  hand 
when  otherwise  I  would  be  wandering  around  the  streets 
of  this  quaint  old  town.  It  was  freezing  weather  when 
I  left  New  York  by  the  Southern  train ;  in  six  hours 
windy  Washington  was  reached ;  twenty-four  hours 
brings  one  to  Jacksonville ;  another  hour  and  St.  Augu»> 
tine  is  reached. 

I  look  from  my  window  and  see  young  negro  boys  with 
bare  feet,  men  digging  in  the  gardens,  violets  are  bloom- 
ing, ladies  ^ith  white  dresses  sit  on  the  piazzas,  the 
mocking  bird  utters  his  curious  notes  in  the  trees,  the 
golf  players,  both  men  and  women,  are  perpetually  play- 
ing, and  sail  boats  with  pleasure  parties  are  skimming 
over  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

All  of  these  things  and  many  more  indicate  the  great  dif- 
ference in  climate  between  New  York  and  St  Augustine. 
Why  go  to  Florida  ?  is  often  asked.  The  answer  is  that  the 
climate  here  is  such  that  one  can  be  out  of  doors  twelve 
hours  of  every  day.  The  sunshine  is  a  remarkable  feature; 
it  begins  suddenly  and  powerfully  about  six  o'clock  and 
hardly  a  cloud  appears  to  oppose  it  until  six  in  the  even- 
ing and  then  it  as  suddenly  stops. 

The  late  storm  at  the  North  (March  13),  brought  the 
mercury  down  to  42  degrees  here ;  it  is  one  of  the  re> 
markable  features  of  Florida  climate  that  these  lower 
degrees  are  so  keenly  felt ;  at  32  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  warm.  Many  houses  are  built  on  the  sup- 
position that  32  is  never  to  be  reached,  and  those  who  in- 
habit them  suffer  while  the  cold  lasts. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  final  result  of  the 
cold  weather  that  seems  to  have  permanently  invaded 
Florida.  In  1837  oranges  were  cultivated  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  orange  trees  as  large  around  as  a  barrel  existed  in 
Georgia;  the  freezing  weather  of  that  year  destroyed 
them  down  to  the  Florida  line.  In  1885  the  cold  weather 
destroyed  the  orange  trees  in  northern  Florida  and  since 
that  time  there  have  been  so  many  recurrences  of  cold 
weather  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  oranges  can  be 
grown  only  in  the  extreme  southern  part. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  in  St.  Augustine  in  1885, 
the  year  of  my  first  visit,  was  the  numerous  fine  orange 
groves  to  be  seen  everywhere.  They  produced  much 
wealth ;  one  owner  expected  to  receive  $12,000  annually 
for  his  crop.  These  trees  have  all  been  destroyed  and 
even  the  new  shoots  that  sprung  from  the  roots  were 
this  winter  cut  down  by  frosts.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
look  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  oranges. 

But  the  climate  remains  as  valuable  as  ever  for  the 
tourist  or  the  health  seeker.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
strong  sunshine  enables  one  to  sit  outside  much  of  the 
time ;  if  it  is  a  little  cool  the  southern  piazza  is  selected. 
As  in  California,  rooms  on  the  southern  bide  of  the  house 
are  preferred.  There  are  to-day  100,000  people  in  the 
North  that  should  live  at  the  South ;  I  do  not  now  ref^ 
to  consumptives.  There  are  various  bodily  ailments, 
mainly  pertaining  to  the  throat,  that  disappear  when  this 
latitude  is  reached. 

St.  Augustine  is  not  particularly  preferable  as  a  health 
resort.  It  is  on  the  sea  coast,  and  sea  winds  are  some- 
times strong  and  sharp ;  but  people  have  settled  here 
since  1565 ;  the  implements  of  the  present  civilization 
are  here,  as  well  as  the  evidences  of  another  unlike  it 
which  give  rise  to  much  speculation.  These  add  their 
attractions  to  the  climate  and  fill  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  with  visitors.  A.  M,  K, 
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A  Summer  Vacation  in  Europe. 

The  matter  of  parties,  l>^gage,  and  wearing  apparel 
having  been  considered  in  a  previous  letter  published  in 
The  School  Journal  for  March  17,  several  other  impor- 
tant points  present  themselves,  among  which  the  ques- 
tion of  fees  stands  first.  No  one  without  experience  in 
European  travel  and  customs,  and  particularly  without 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  can  travel 
alone  with  any  comfort  or  satisfaction,  without  some 
knowledge  on  this  point.  He  is  liable  to  pay  dearly  for 
his  ignorance ;  either  he  gets  the  most  wretched  service 
or  no  service  at  all ;  he  wUl  be  exposed  to  extortion,  have 
his  baggage  mislaid  or  roughly  handled,  get  public  be- 
ratings  from  cabmen,  and  suffer  many  other  annoy- 
ances. 

Feeing  is  universal  and  necessary.  In  some  cases 
waiters  or  servants  receive  little  or  nothing  from  their 
employers,  often  even  paying  themselves  for  the  places 
they  hold.  Thus  they  depend  for  a  livelihood  either 
largely  or  exclusively  on  the  fees  they  receive.  Even 
where  service  is  charged  for  in  the  bill,  some  slight  fee 
is  usual,  especially  if  the  service  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  cabman  expects  his  pour-boire  as  much  as  his  fare. 
At  the  hotels  there  are  the  waiter,  the  head  waiter,  the 
porters,  bell  boys,  the  head  porter,  and  the  chambermaid ; 
at  the  station  are  the  hotel  runner  or  station  porter  and 
his  helpers,  the  railway  guard,  etc.,  and  there  are  guides 
or  attendants  elsewhere.  One  sometimes  becomes  tired 
of  it  all,  tho  if  one  rebels  and  vows  never  to  give  another 
tip  to  anyone,  one  is  soon  sorry  for  it,  and  is  quickly  con- 
vinced that  in  Rome  it  is  advisable  to  do  as  the  Romans 
do.  Americans  are  looked  upon  as  possessed  of  plenty 
of  money,  and  more  is  expected  or  demanded  of  thenu 
than  of  others,  unless  they  show  that  they  are  informed 
as  to  what  is  customary  in  each  case. 

Of  course  those  who  travel  with  an  organized  party 
are  relieved  of  this  very  troublesome  question  of  fees,  as 
(except  fees  on  the  steamships),  thede  are  genersdly  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  the  tour,  unless  there  should  be 
extra  personal  service,  not  necessary  for  the  safe  and 
comfortable  conduct  of  the  party. 

Never  pay  fees  until  the  service  has  been  rendered. 
Your  attendant  is  very  likely  to  lose  interest  in  you  after 
he  gets  his  fee,  unless  he  thinks  he  can  count  on  another 
final  one. 

Steamer  Fees. 

On  the  steamship  the  fees  depend  somewhat  on  the 
service  you  demand,  and  on  the  class  of  steamship  you 
travel  on.  More  is  expected  on  the  first  class,  fast  ships, 
than  on  the  slower  ones.  First,  there  is  the  room  stew- 
ard, or  stewardess,  to  whom  $2.00  to  $5.00  is  usually 
paid,  $2.50  being  a  fair  average.  Next  is  the  table  stew- 
ard, to  whom  a  similar  amount  should  be  paid.  The  deck 
steward  is  a  most  useful  and  usually  hard  worked  attend- 
ant. He  takes  care  of  and  places  each  day  your  deck 
chair,  rugs,  and  pillows,  serves  you  on  de'sk  twice  daily 
with  light  luncheon,  and  brings  meals  on  deck  to  those 
unable  to  go  to  the  dining  saloon  below.  He  expects  $1 .00 
to  $2.50  or  more,  according  to  your  demands  upon  him. 
The  bath  steward  prepares  your  bath,  and  calls  you  in 
proper  time  for  it.  He  expects  $1.00  to -$2.00.  The 
smoking-room  steward  expects  something,  and  "  boots," 
if  used,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Altogether,  a  person 
can  estimate  the  fees  on  shipboard  to  come  up  to  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00  each  way,  depending  on  the  ship  and 
upon  the  demands  made. 

In  &iropc 

At  hotels  on  the  continent,  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  one  may  give  about  fifty  centimes  to  one 
franc  per  day  to  the  waiter  at  table,  and  about  the  same 
to  the  head  waiter,  tips  to  be  given  at  the  last  meal. 

The  head  porter  is  a  very  important  personage.    You 


are  more  largely  dependent  on  him  than  on  any  other  one 
person.  The  getting  of  your  baggage  to  and  from  trains, 
and  to  and  from  your  room,  promptly  and  in  good  order, 
depends  upon  him.  For  the  obtaining  of  carriages,  the 
proper  charge  for  the  same,  and  for  information  of  all 
sorts  you  are  under  obligation  to  him.  Fee  him  after 
the  trunks  are  ready  to  be  put  on  the  bus,  or  have  been 
put  on,  for  the  train.  For  a  stay  of  a  day  or  two, 
give  him  one  to  two  francs.  For  lesser  service  from 
ten  to  twenty  centimes  is  sufScient,  according  to  its 
nature. 

At  restaurants  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  bill  is  ex- 
pected at  least.  In  passing  baggage  at  customs  ofSces  a 
fee  will  expedite  matters,  and  prevent  too  great  an  up- 
heaval in  one's  careful  packing. 

In  Italy  the  French  system  of  coinage  is  used,  the  lira 
corresponding  to  the  franc,  and  the  centesimo  to  the 
centime.  The  fees  should  be  about  the  same  or  a  little 
less  rather  than  more.  In  Germany  the  mark  is  the 
principal  coin.  It  is  equsd  to  twenty-five  cents  in  our 
money,  and  is  divided  into  one  hundred  pfennigs.  Where 
a  franc  is  given  for  a  fee  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Switier- 
land,  a  mark  would  be  given  in  Germany,  and  where  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  centimes  would  be  given,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pfennigs  would  be  given  as  fees  in  Germany. 

In  Holland  the  florin  is  the  principal  coin,  equal  to 
forty  cents  of  our  money,  and  divided  into  one  hundred 
Dutch  cents.  A  half  a  florin,  or  fifty  Dutch  eents  may 
be  given  for  a  fee,  where  a  franc  would  be  given  in 
France.  In  England,  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence  may  be 
given  where  a  franc  or  fifty  centimes  would  be  g^ven  in 
France. 

Any  one  traveling  abroad  should  thoroughly  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  various  nickel,  silver,  paper,  and  gold 
money  of  each  country  visited,  and  as  he  has  frequently 
to  exchange  the  currency  of  one  country  into  that  of 
another,  he  should  be  able  to  quickly  translate  values. 
By  traveling  with  an  organized  party  he  is  relieved  of 
much  of  this  trouble  with  currency. 

In  another  communication  one  or  more  attractive  trips 
will  be  outlined.  Walter  S.  Goodnough. 

Director  of  Art  Instruction,  Public  Schools. 

Borough  ofBrooklyTi,  OUy  of  New  York. 


Oscar  Browning. 

In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  an  article  on  Educa- 
tion by  Oscar  Browning,  and  in  it  he  says  :  "  There  are 
several  histories  of  education  published  in  America  but 
they  are  worthless."  I  read  Mr.  Browning's  ^' Theories 
of  Education,''  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  w^th 
much  interest  and  have  much  respect  for  the  author. 
The  article  in  the  encyclopedia,  however,  I  do  not  deem 
equally  worthy. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.  I  would  advise  no  teacher  to  own  it; 
its  value  is  overestimated.  It  may  be  well  for  libraries 
to  own  it,  but  very  many  of  the  articles  will  soon  be  out 
of  date.  A  small  cyclopedia  in  one  volume  is  better. 
Moreover,  books  that  treat  of  the  subjects  one  wants  can 
be  purchased.  To  own  thirty  volumes  in  order  to  get 
what  one  needs  and  then  have  to  buy  books  besides  is 
burdensome.  Eugene  Merrill. 

Riehmond. 


**  There  is  no  little  enemy.**  Little  impurities  in  the  blood  are 
sources  of  great  danger  and  should  be  expelled  by  Hood*s  Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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Zhe  Bu9y  Qlorld. 


Russia  and  Turkey  at  Odds. 

The  latest  rumor  of  war  comes  from  a  somewhat  un- 
expected point.  Warlike  preparations  are  making  in 
South  Russia,  and  nearly  250,000  troops  have  been 
mobilized  for  active  service.  The  Black  sea*  squadron, 
with  transports,  are  held  in  readiness. 
.  The  cause  of  all  this  preparation  is  said*  to  be  the 
strained  relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  If  Turkey, 
backed  by  Germany,  should  refuse  Russian  demands  in 
Asia^  Minor  serious  trouble  may  ensue.  The  Russian 
garrisons  in  the  Caucasus  and  along  the  Armenian 
frontier  have  been  increased  fourfold  and  equipped  for 
active  service. 

The  South  African  Situation. 

Very  few  active  movements  are  reported  from  South 
Africa  at  present.  Since  the  capture  of  Bloemfontein 
General  Roberts  has  been  engaged  in  clearing  the  coun- 
>  try  to  the  south  and  getting  the  railroad  in  working  order 
so  that  he  can  accumulate  supplies  from  Gape  Colony. 
The  distance  from  Bloemfontein  to  Pretoria  is  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  and  if  the  British  army  is  to  get 
there  it  must  be  sure  of  food  and  other  necessities.  The 
farther  north  the  army  goes  the  harder  the  supply  prob- 
lem will  be.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  commander 
was  collecting  large  stores  at  Bloemfontein  so  that  his 
operations  would  not  be  affected  if  the  railroad  should 
be  cut  south  of  that  point. 

Commandant  Olivier  and  his  5,000  men  that  are  try- 
ing to  get  to  Kroonstad  thru  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  are  likely  to  succeed.  Gen.  French 
has  been  trying  to  capture  them  and  their  chance  of 
escape  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  worn-out  condition  of  the 
British  cavalry  horses.  Ten  thousand  more  horses  have 
just  arrived  at  the  cape. 

There  are  20,000  Boers  guarding  the  passes  of  the 
Drakenberg  range.  They  have  removed  their  big  guns 
from  Biggarsberg  and  their  transport  trains  are  packed 
at  Newcastle  in  readiness  to  hasten  their  retreat  in  case 
such  a  step  is  necessary.  Everything  points  to  the  con- 
centration of  Boer  forces  at  Kroonstad  and  a  great 
struggle  there. 

Loss  of  Life  in  Coal  Mines. 

The  annual  report  of  James  Roderick,  chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  mines  and  mining,  shows  that 
from  1870  to  1899,  9,575  lives  were  lost  in  and  about 
the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  the  state.  He  attributes 
the  great  loss  of  life  not  to  defects  in  the  mine  laws  or 
negligence  of  the  inspectors  but  mainly  to  carelessness 
of  the  employes. 

Acre  Wants  Independence. 

The  small  state  of  Acre,  situated  in  the  wilds  of  the 
upper  Amazon  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  is 
causing  the  Bolivian  and  Prazilian  governments  much 
trouble.  The  chiefs  have  requested  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  Brazilian  forces,  asserting  that  free  Brazilians 
will  never  become  Bolivians.  The  Brazilian  troops  have 
intervened  in  favor  of  Bolivia,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acre  are  Brazilians.  The 
government  of  Acre  has  sent  diplomatic  notes  to  the 
governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal,  re* 
questing  them  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  new 
state. 

New  York's  Underground  Road  Begun. 

On  March  24  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York  city, 
threw  out  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  with  a  silver  spade, 
at  City  Hall  Park,  for  the  underground  railroad.  The 
city  was  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion  and  thousands 
witnessed  the  ceremony.  Contractor  'McDonald  says 
that  the  work  on  the  tunnel  will  be  rapidly  pushed  and 


that  he  hopes  jto  have  the'iroad  finished  in  three  years. 
No  workmen  except  American  citizens  will  be  employed 
on  the  road  and  politics  will  be  allowed  to  play  no  part 
in  the  construction. 

Immigration  From  Europe. 

The  report  of  the  immigration  for  the  closing  quarter 
of  1899  shows  that  the  southern  Italians  still  retain  the 
lead  m  immigration,  the  arrivals  of  that  race  being 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total.  There  were  18,149,  or 
24.2  per  cent.,  of  that  class  who  landed  during  the  quar* 
ter  which  ended  last  December.  Next  in  the  numerical 
order  come  the  Hebrews,  with  10,076  or  13.5  per  cent.; 
then  follow  the  Poles,  with  6,401,  or  8.5  per  cent.;  Slo- 
vaks, 6,226,  or  8.3  per  cent.;  Germans,  6,118,  or  8.2  per 
cent.;  Scandinavians,  4,436,  or  5.9  per  cent.;  Northern 
Italians,  4.140,  or  5.5  percent.;  Irish  3,746,  or  6  p^r 
cent. 

Scholar,  Reformer,  and  Philanthropist. 

One  of  the  most  noted  Jewish  scholars  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  rabbi  of  Plum  street  temple,  Cincin- 
nati and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  college,  died  of 
paralysis  on  March  26.  For  half  a  century  he  had  been 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  progressive  Judaism  in  this 
country. 

He  was  born  in  1819  at  Steingrub,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Sax- 
ony. After  passing  thru  the  university  and  the  Jewish 
theological  seminary  at  Prague,  and  having  charge  of  a 
congregation  for  a  short  time,  he  came  to  America. 

In  a  sermon  preached  some  time  after  he  came  to  this 
country  he  voiced  the  spirit  of  his  subsequent  wqrk : 
*^  Religion  is  intended  to  make  men  happy,  good,  just,^  ac- 
tive, charitable,  and  intelligent.  Whatever  tends  to  this 
end  must  be  retained  or  introduced.  Whatever  opposes 
it  must  be  abolished.''  This  was  taken  to  mean  a  war 
against  meaningless  formalism. 

He  made  Cincinnati  the  center  of  the  new  Jewish  re- 
form movement  and  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper  The  Isradite^  the  name  of  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  The  American  Israelite.  In  the  years  that 
followed  many  historical  and  other  works  came  from  his 
pen.  His  advanced  ideas  were  fully  realized  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Union  college  in  1873. 

Dr.  Wise  was  ever  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of 
oppressed  Jews.  He  visited  President  Buchanan  to  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  of  his  co-religionists  by  Switz- 
erland. He  was  at  the  head  of  a  delegatien  which  asked 
President  Hayes  to  protect  the  rights  of  American%Tews 
in  Russia. 

A  Burning  Arctic  Cliff. 

Prof.  Andrew  J.  Stone,  a  scientist  of  New  York  city, 
has  just  returned  from  an  exploration  of  the  Northwest 
coast  of  America,  along  Franklin  bay,  during  which  he 
traversed  more  than  1,000  miles  of  coast  line  hitherto 
unknown.  The  most  astonishing  thing  found  was  twentv 
miles  of  burning  coast  line  (in  longitude  128,  west) 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  cliff  rises  directly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  2,000  feet,  and  along 
its  whole  extent  was  one  mass  of  burning  lignite  and 
dense  clouds  of  smoke.  For  some  distance  inland  there 
was  no  snow,  showing  that  the  heat  underneath  was  so 
great  as  to  melt  it.  Prof.  Stone  believes  that  these  coal 
beds  have  been  burning  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Conspiracy  in  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  still  having  trouble  with  the  monarchist  fac- 
tion. Recently  a  plot  was  formed  to  seize  President 
Campos  Salles  and  other  members  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment. The  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  persons 
who  caused  the  strike  of  conductors  and  drivers  in  Jan- 
uary were  the  engineers  of  the  present  plot.  Col.  Pinto 
Pacca,  of  the  regular  army  and  others  were  arrested.  It 
is  said  that  part  of  the  army  was  ready  to  follow  Col, 
Pacca  and  part  of  it  was  loyal  to  the  government. 
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Zhc  6ducati6nal  Outlook. 


Mother  Goose  in  Boston. 

Boston,  Mass.— Mr.  Charles  Welsh  lectured  before  thS 
Eastern  Kindergartners  Association  Isiit  Tuesday  at  Tremont 
Temple,  on  the  subject  of  "  Mother  Goose— the  Rhymes  and 
Jingles  of  all  Nations  Compared  and  Considered  Historically, 
Psychologically,  and  Pedagogically." 

The  lecturer  began  bv  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Mother 
Goose,  and  the  probability  that  these  rhymes  were  first  col- 
lected by  Oliver  Goldsmith  when  working  for  John  Newbury. 
He  referred  to  the  various  uses  to  which  they  had  been  put 
for  purposes  of  political  and  social  satire,  and  tracing  the  nis- 
tory  ot  the  successive  editions  of  Mother  Goose,  took  occasion 
to  demolish  the  Boston  myth  which  attributes  the  rhymes  to  a 
certain  Mrs.  Goose  of  that  city.  He  quoted  several  of  the 
earliest  references  to  the  rhymes  which  are  scattered  in  other 
books,  to  show  their  great  antiquity  and  widespread  distribu- 
tion, and  pointed  out  the  characteristics  in  them  which  have 
made  them  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mothers,  nurses, 
and  children  for  centuries. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  universality  of  the  essentials  of  the 
rhythmical,  or  sound  sense  value,  for  the  children,  the  content 
of  the  story,  or  the  nature  of  the  mother  play  or  child  plav  in 
the  nursery  rhymes  of  all  nations,  Mr.  Welsh  proceeded  to 
quote  examples  of  the  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
Danish  rhymes,  in  order  to  show  the  resemblances  between 
them,  and  pointed  out  that  these  are  closer  and  more  numer- 
ous as  the  rhymes  are  suited  to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  and  that  they  difEerentiate  more,  and  become 
fewer  as  they  are  suited  to  older  children. 

The  psychological  and  pedagogical  aspect  of  the  nursery 
rhymes  was  next  dealt  with,  the  lecturer  pointing  out  that  their 
pedagogical  value  depended  upon  their  psychological  ele- 
ments. They  aided  in  developing  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  of 
rhyme,  and  in  stimulating  the  imagination.  He  said,  in  con- 
clusion that  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  and  jingles  shows  that  not  only  do  they  fall  naturally 
inter  four  great  divisions  of  mother  play,  mother  stories,  child 
play,  and  child  stories— but  there  is  a  logical  order  in  which 
each  section  may  advantageously  be  presented  to  the  child — 
an  order  which,  by  the  way,  the  mother-instinct  almost  always 
finds  out  without  any  consciousness  of  following  a  law.  The 
mother  may  generally  be  safely  trusted  to  present  them  to  the 
child  in  the  natural  order  of  the  awakening  of  the  child's  inter 
est  and  intelligence.  She  is  not  governed  by  the  hardness  of 
the  words,  the  difficulty  of  the  sentences,  or  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grading  which  is  attempted  in  school  books  or  by 
scnool  teachers.  For  there  are  certain  of  these  rhymes  and 
jingles  which  belong  to  certain  periods  of  the  child's  progress- 
ing acquaiotance  with  the  world  that  lies  about  him  from  his 
infancy,  just  as  certain  foods  and  certain  dress  are  necessary 
and  suitable  at  difiEerent  stages  of  his  physical  growth. 

For  example,  the  mother-play  rhymes  and  jingles  which  are 
generally  accompanied  by  movements  and  gestures,  and  those 
which  affect  the  child's  own  personality — the  parts  of  his 
body,  etc.,  infants  insensibly  appreciate  and  enjoy  before  they 
can  talk  and  they  naturally  are  among  the  first  things  that 
they  /epeat  as  they  learn  to  talk,  and  so  *'  Pat-a-cake  "  and  ' 
**Tnis  Little  Pig  went  to  Market"  are  acted  and  lullabies  are 
crooned  at  this  stage.  After  this  personal  interest,  children 
may  become  occupied  with  animals  and  their  doings,  first  in 
relation  to  themselves  and  then  independently,  and  they  will 
delight  in  "  Ding  Dong  Bell,"  "  Three  Little  Kittens,"  "  I  Love 
Little  Pussy,"  etc.  Then,  or  at  about  the  same  time,  they 
begin  to  take  cognizance  of  the  flight  of  time ;  the  days  and 
nights,  months  and  years,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  weather, 
etc.,  form  appropriately  the  subject  ol  the  rhymes  repeated  to 
them.  Other  children  and  the  people  in  their  relation  to  the 
child  now  begin  to  attract  the  awakening  attention,  and  ^Mack 
and  Jill,"  and  "  Tom  Tucker"  will  have  a  message  for  them. 
Then  plays,  games,  riddles,  counting  out  rhymes,  etc.,  come  in 
natural  order,  and  with  his  wider  experience  the  infant  will  ap- 
preciate the  didactic  rhymes,  the  rhyming  alphabets,  and  will 
begin  to  store  his  memory  with  the  proverbs,  riddles,  para- 
doxes, etc. 

Following  out  this  idea — proceeding  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  keeping 
pace  so  far  as  may  be  with  the  order  and  progress  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  average  child,  the  lecturer  has 
classified  and  arranged  the  rhymes  and  jingles,  after  consider- 
able experiment  and  study  and  conference  with  some  of  the 
foremost  students  of  child  psychology.  The  order  may  some- 
times vary  according  to  the  environment  of  particular  children, 
but  he  believes  that  this  will  be  found  to  be,  broadly  speaking, 
the  logical  and  natural  order.  Such  a  classification  should  be 
welcome  alike  in  the  nursery,  in  the  kindergarten,  and  in  the 
school-room,  for  it  will  relieve  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
little  ones  from  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  them  the  different 
kinds  »f  materials  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ready  for  them, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  cast-iron  grading — which  of  course 
is  impossible.  He  has,  however,  made  some  slight  attempt, 
tho  this  is  not  insisted  upon,  nor  has  it  been  carried  very  far, 
to  arrange  the  rhymes  and  jingles  in  each  section  so  as  to 


fallow  the  child's  growing  intellectual  powers,  by  beginning 
each  division  with  thej  more  simple  and  concrete  rhymes, 
jingles,  and  stories,  and  gradually  advancing  to  those  which 
contain  more  complex  and  abstract  ;ideas,  and  he  expresses 
the  belief  that  when  the  kindergartners  get  such  a  couection 
in  their  hands  they  will  be  as  surprised  as. he  was,  to  discover 
a  wealth  of  material  ready  for  use  that  he  had  never  imagined 
could  be  found  in  the  heritage  of  the  centuries  kn«wn  at  The 
Rhymes  and  Jingles  of  Mother  Goose. 

Siipervision  Data  for  Massachusetts. 

A  presentation  of  data  regarding  supervision  in  Massachn- 
setts  has  been  prepared  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  1 1  gives  with  great  thoroness  and 
in  tabulated  form  all  the  facts  ascertainable. 

The  expense  of  supervision  in  the  state  increased  from 
112^^08746  to  $^38,564.23  in  the  year  1898-9.  The  cost  of  super- 
vision by  school  boards  thruout  the  state  is  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes ;  that  of 
supervision  by  superintendents,  a  little  over  one  and  one-half 
per  cent. 

Of  the  towns  of  the  state  370  have  superintendents,  while 
eighty-three  have  none.  These  eighty-three  towns  contain  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  Practically  all 
the  teachers  in  Massachusetts  are  subject  to  the  authority  of 
superintendents. 

There  are  sixty-one  superintendents  who  are  giving  full  time 
each  to  a  group  of  towns.  This  system  has  been  pushed  hard* 
in  Massac tiusetts.  The  growth  01  these  district  superintencies 
is,  however,  almost  at  a  standstill,  not  because  the  towns  unsu- 
pervised do  not  need  supervision  but  because  concert  of  action 
is  difficult  to  attain. 

Mr.  Hill*s  report  as  a  whole  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  present  conditions  of  super- 
vision. Those  who  wish  to  study  into  the  subject  from  its  his- 
torical side  will  find  all  the  material  necessary  in  6V(x  ^^ 
Town  Supervision^  by  Mr.  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  board.  In  this  are  included  recommendations 
that  the  supervision  of  schools,  as  exercised  already  in  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  should  be  extended 
by  law  so  as  to  include  the  whole  commonwealth. 

Kindergarten  Delegates  Chosen, 

Washington,  D.  C— The  Washineton  Kindei^artea  Club 
held  a  meeting  on  March  13  in  the  parlor  ot  the  Kindeiigarten 
Normal  Institute,  1426  Q  street.  The  election  of  delegates 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  which  takes  place  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  during  April,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Hamlin  Wickel  and  Miss  Morgan,  of  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  William 
F.  Holzmann  and  Miss  Susan  Plessner  Pollock  of  this  city. 

Dartmouth  Adds  Pedagogical  Department. 

A  department  of  pedagogy  will  be  added  to  the  equipment 
of  Dartmouth  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  1900 
-1 90 1.  It  will  give  a  yearns  training  for  men  who  hold  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  work  of 
instruction  or  management  in  secondary  schools. 

A  summer  school  for  teachers  will  also  be  opened  on  July  « 
for  a  session  of  four  weeks  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Dartmoutn 
professors.  This  enterprise,  too,  will  be  specially  concerned 
with  secondary  education.  The  laboratories,  museums,  and 
libraries  of  the  college  will  be  available  for  the  students. 

The  Work  of  Tuskegee  Students. 

TusKEGBE,  Ala. — Huntington  Hall,  the  new  building  given 
to  Tuskegee  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  New  York,  is  rapid- 
ly nearing  completion.  All  the  work  in  its  construction  nas 
been  done  by  the  students  of  the  Industrial  institute.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Taylor,  a  colored  architect  In 
this  case,  as  in  others  where  money  has  been  given  for  similar 
purposes,  the  students  get  the  benefit  of  the  training  in  the 
various  trades  necessary  to  construct  such  a  building,  and  at 
the  same  time  thev  earn  money  which  they  use  in  paying  their 
expenses  in  school.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  Hunting- 
ton Hall  will  be  a  remarkable,  solid,  and  well-constructd 
building. 

History  Teaching  in  Chicago. 

Trustee  John  T.  Keating  has  won  in  his  effort  to  secure  re- 
vision of  the  English  history  teaching  in  the  Chicago  schools. 
For  three  months  he  has  employed  every  influence  possible 
against  the  text-books  now  used,  alleging;  that  they  are  over- 
partial  to  the  British  and  unfair  to  the  other  nations. 

Mr.  Keating,  who  is  president  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, says  that  he  wants  an  English  history  that  will  tell  of 
the  battles  of  Colenso  and  Modder  river  as  well  as  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Nelson  and  Wellington.  The  board  has  sustained 
him  in  the  demand  and  now  Dr.  Andrews  will  have  to  begin  a 
search  for  the  ideal  text-book.    It  is  certainly  not  yet  listd. 

No  Summer  School  at  Clark. 

Worcester,  Mass.— There  will  be  no  summer  school  at 
Clark  univcrsi^  this  year.  Several  members  of  the  f  acnltv  are 
going  to  Paris;  o|hers  wish  to  be  relieved  of  summer  teacning. 
The  decision  to  omit  the  summer  term  in  1900  does  net  mean 
that  it  will  not  be  given  in  subsequent  years. 
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Philadelphia  News  Notes. 

The  stained  glass  window  which  is  to  be  put  up  in  the  new 
Philadelphia  high  school  in  memory  of  the  late  Edward  T. 
Steel,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  is  to  be  shown  at 
the  Paris  exhibition.  The  window,  which  was  designed  by 
Louis  C.  T'l&znjf  was  ordered  three  years  ago.  It  has  already 
been  exhibited  in  London. 

Blackboard  Education. 
Prin.  Robert  £.  Thompson,  of  the  boys'  hi«h  school,  has 
lately  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  black- 
board in  modern  education.  In  his  opinion  the  education  of 
the  eye  has  gone  so  far  that  the  ear  is  often  almost  ignored. 
Language  and  music  apoeal  to  man  primarily  thru  the  sense  of 
sound,  audit  is  a  cardinal  mistake  in  tne  teaching  of  foreign  Ian- 

fuages  to  make  the  appeal  to  the  eye  the  chief  point  of  attack. 
n  general  the  method  of  appeal  to  all  the  senses  makes  the 
pupil  keener  and  quicker,  better  able  to  grasp  a  problem,  and 
surer  of  results. 

Andover  Men  Dine. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  of 
Phillips  academy,  Andover,  took  place  in  Boston  on  March  20. 
The  principal  speakers  were  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  principal 
of  the  academy,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  and  Dean  L.  R. 
Briggs,  of  Harvard. 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  the  col- 
lege, President  Hadley  said  in  part: 

•*  The  problem  of  whether  we  shall  try  to  get  all  boys  to  go 
to  such  an  academy  or  shall  shorten  the  college  cotirse  to  three  ' 
years  for  the  better  prepared  students  I  have  no  time  to  discuss, 
but  I  must  emphasize  that  the  college  and  school  work  should  be 
planned  together.  The  same  problems  come  up  for  the  college 
and  the  professional  schools.  It  is  the  same  general  tendency 
that  is  seen  in  the  business  world,  namely,  consolidation.  We 
need  an  educational  trust,  a  trust  strong  enough  to  form  a  public 
opinion  to  ^eet  the  questions  offered  by  our  eomplez  modem 

Michigan  Items. 

Supt.  John  A.  Crawford,  of  Grand  Haven,  has  resigned. 
E.  P.  Cummings,  present  high  school  principal,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  place. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Coddington,  of  Alma,  will  do  post-graduate  work 
at  the  university  next  year. 

F.  R.  Hathaway,  sunerintendent  at  Grand  Rapids  for  the 
past  two  years,  handed  his  resignation,  to  the  committee  on 
teachers,  March  7  to  take  effect  July  i.  This  was  an  entire 
surprise  not  only  thruout  the  state  but  even  in  Grand  Rapids 
and  to  the  school  board  as  well.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  accepted 
a  very  flattering  off^r  to  act  as  general  manager  of  the  Alma  . 
Beet  Sugar  Company  and  his  resignation  was  for  purely  busi- 
ness reasons.  He  will  take  up  his  new  work  August  i^and 
will  make  his  home  at  Alma. 

Chicago  Grade  Teachers  Indignant 

The  grade  teachers  of  Chicago  have  a  grievance.  They  are 
to  suffer  in  the  five  per  cent  reduction  for  the  sake  of  economy 
far  more  seriously  than  are  their  principals.  It  is  a  case  of 
taking  from  those  who  have  not.  The  grade  teachers  were 
promised  an  increase  last  year  and  another  this  vear.  They 
received  neither.  Instead  they  have  dropped  back  just  where 
they  were  three  years  ago.  They  had  expected  this  year  to  be 
receiving  $1,000.  They  will  actually  get  ^25  with  the  prospect 
of  having;  one  week's  pay  deducted  from  that. 

I^eanticre  the  principals  and  high  school  teachers  have  had 
increased  salaries  during  the  past  two  years  so  that,  altho  they 
lose  by  the  five  per  cent,  cut,  they  are  still  ahead. 

N.  Y.  City  School  of  Pedagogy  Notes. 

br.  E.  R.  Shaw's  book,  "  People  of  Other  Lands,"  prepared 
for  elementary  school  work,  has  recently  come  from  the  press. 

The  last  lecture  in  the  special  March  course  was  given  by 
Prof.  Samuel  Weir  last  Monday  evening,  March  26,  at  8 :  15  p.  m., 
on  "  Ethics  as  Determining  the  Aim  of  Education." 

The  preliminary  circular  of  the  University  Summer  School 
for  1900  has  appeared.  The  session  will  be  held  at  University 
Heights,  during  July  and  August.  Among  the  forty  courses 
announced  are  two  on  "  History  of  Education,"  and  **  Sociol- 
ogy and  Education,"  to  be  given  by  Prof.  S.  Weir  and  Dr.  F. 
Monteter,  members  of  the  pedagoey  faculty. 

The  last  day  for  presenting  the  thesis  required  of  each  can- 
didate fer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy  at  the  university 
commencement  in  June  will  be  next  Monday,  April  2. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner  will  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Philosophical  Club  of  Yale  university,  next  Tuesday  evening, 
April  3,  on  **  Teachers  of  Philosophy  Among  Yale  Graduates." 

The  Easter  recess  of  eight  days  begins  Saturday,  April  7,  at 
1. 15  P.  M.,  and  ends  Monday,  April  16,  at  2.4^  p.  m.  This  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  school's  calendar,  which  has  hitherto 
provided  for  tne  intermission  of  lectures  on  Good  Friday  only, 
and  is  heartily  welcomed  by  the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Dr.  Langdon  S.  Thompson  lectured  before  the  Society  of 
the  Doctors  of  Pedagogy  last  evening  on  *'  Form  as  the  Basis 
of  the  Space-Arts."  This  was  the  first  of  a  special  series  of 
discussions  of  educational  problems  to  be  held  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  society  during  toe  spring  months. 


New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  lessons  in  English  by  Bernard  J.  Devlin,  Pd.  M,, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  March  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Pedagogy,  have  been  unavoidably  postponed. 

For  PapilB'  Health. 

The  subject  of  the  physical  well-being  of  children  was  given 
considerable  attention  at  the  meeting  of  the  school  board  on 
March  21. 

Commissioner  Richardson,  who  is  himself  a  physician, 
moved  that  there  be  each  day  a  recess  of  five  minutes  at  10.30 
in  all  the  public  schools.  This  is  demanded,  he  claimed,  by 
all  considerations  of  the  health  alike  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  by-laws  and 
legislation. 

It  was  also  decided  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  baths  in  east 
side  schools,  previously  explained  in  The  School  Journal, 
by  opening  a  needle  bath  in  Public  School  No.  i,  Henry 
street. 

They  Oppose  Ciyil  Senrice  Rnlea. 

The  borough  superintendents  of  New  York  city  are  unani- 
mous in  theu-  opposition  to  the  present  rule  governing  the 
selection  of  teachers.  They  are  now  obliged  to  take  candidates 
in  order  from  the  eligible  lists.  They  would  like  the  privilege 
of  selecting  according  to  their  notions  of  special  fitness.  It 
frequently  happens  that  when  a  teacher  has  to  be  selected  for 
a  downtown  school,  the  person  who  must  be  appointed  is  a 
resident  of  Tremont  or  Van  Cortland.  Such  a  candidate  must 
then  accept  the  appointment  to  an  uncongenial  position  or, 
refusing  it,  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  eligible  list.  The  super- 
intendents would  prefer  to  skip  around  and  take  names  here 
and  there.  This  would,  they  believe,  be  quite  for  the  good  of 
the  schools.    They  have  no  intention  of  exercising  favoritism. 

They  have  asked  help  in  the  matter  from  the  board  of  edu- 
cation.   Whether  they  will  get  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Supt.  MaxweU's  Bill. 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell  .has  prepared  a  bill  for  the  leg- 
islature empowering  the  city  superintendent  to  grant  teachers^ 
licenses  to  graduates  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Norjnal 
college  in  the  classes  of  1000  and  190 1.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
obviate  a  temporary  hardship  infiicted  upon  the  college  by  a 
recent  decision  of  State  Superintendent  Skinner,  who  says  that 
he  can  grant  licenses  only  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  that 
confer  degrees,  to  training  schools  that  are  operated  by  the 
board  of  education  and  to  state  normal  schools. 

There  are  now  in  the  Normal  college  about  500  young  women 
who  entered  the  normal  department  with  the  expectation  that, 
if  graduated,  they  would  obtain  teachers'  licenses.  Forlhem 
to  take  the  normal  school  degrees  means  another  year  of  study 
after  graduation  from  the  normal  department.  A  great  manv 
have  not  made  their  plans  to  do  this  and  consequently  wiu 
have  to  look  outside  of  the  city  for  schools. 

The  trustees  of  the  Normal  college  have  accepted  the  bill  as 
embodying  their  ideas  of  justice  and  will  endeavor  to  secure 
its  passage  by  the  legislature. 

Women  Appointed  Tmant  Officers. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  as  truant  offi- 
cers: Mrs.  Jennie  Walsh,  Mrs.  Minnie  Krakauer,  Emily  H. 
Cheney,  Elizabeth  A.  McWilliams.  Their  salary  will  be  fgoo 
a  year.  Properly  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  will 
require,  in  Supt.  Jasper's  opinion,  more  than  the  twenty-one 
officers  now  employed. 

Evening  School  Commencement. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  East  Side  evening  high  school, 
at  Rivington,  Forsyth,  and  Eldridge  streets,  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  March  27,  at  8.15  P.  M.  There  was  an  exhibit  of 
school  work  on  the  lower  floor,  in  charge  of  the  principal,  Wil- 
liam C.  Hess.  The  opportunity  was  an  excellent  one  lor  those 
interested  in  this  important  branch  of  education  to  make  them- 
selves-familiar  with  what  is  being  done. 

Cigarette  Evil  Decreasing. 

Altho  the  attempt  to  get  an  anti-cigarette  bill  considered  by 
the  legislaturejit  Albany  has  again  failed,  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure may  derive  some  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  such  a 
bill  may  ultimately  not  be  needed.    The  internal  revenue  re- 

Sort  for  the  year  1S99  shows  for  the  New  York  city  district  a 
ecrease  of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
in  the  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured.  It  is  believed  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  nearly  as  large  in  the  consumption. 
The  hostile  attitude  of  business  men  toward  tobacco  ancf  alco- 
holic stimulants  is  undoubtedly  having  an  effect  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation.  Many  business  houses  will  not  employ  young 
men  who  habitually  smoke  and  drink. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Shinn. 
Mr.  Victor  I.  Shinn,  of  the  manual  training  high  school, 
Brooklyn  will  present  to  the  Prang  normal  srt  clafs,  3  West 
Eighteenth  street,  New  York,  on  Saturday,  March  31,  at  10.30 
A.  M  ,  some  practical  ideas  of  work  in  composition,  illustrated 
by  drawings  by  his  pupils.  Mr.  Shinn  is  so  well  known  locally  as 
a  leader  in  certain  lines  of  art  instruction,  that  the  work  wil] 
be  most  valuable  to  all  interested  in  the  subject, 
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Women  in  BnsineM. 

Miss  Grace  Dodge,  of  the  Teachers  college,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  recently  to  the  students  of  Packard  Business  college 
on  "  The  Woman  in  Business."    Among  other  things  she  said: 

**I  had  a  confidential  talk  with  several  business  women  the 
other  day,  and  the  question  came  up  whether  they  gain  or  lose 
in  business.  We  all  decided  that  they  gained,  work  develops 
certain  characteristics.  Women  become  stronger  and  truer;  they 
are  prompt  and  cannot  be  lazy.  They  must  smk  personal  preju- 
dices, and,  being  busy,  they  have  no  time  to  think  in  a  morbid 
way.  They  must  keep  in  training  to  do  what  their  employtr 
wants,  not  what  they  prefer.  There  is  one  danger,  and  to  avoid 
that  I  would  ask  young  men  to  co-operate  with  us.  We  want 
their  respect.  Working  women  will  not  demand  it  because  they 
are  women,  but  because  they  are  self-respecting,  and  no  woman 
should  go  into  work  because  she  can  get  it  for  less  than  a  man. 
It  is  wrong  for  women  to  take  positions  for  $6  or  $8  that  men 
have  been  getting  $fa  and  $15  for.  It  is  saddening  to  those  who 
look  on  to  see  this  tendency  to  lower  wages.  Women's  work  is 
equal  to  men's,  and  they  should  demand  and  receive  the  same 
pay.  The  excuse  usually  is  that  men  have  some  one  to  support, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  woman  who  does  not  support  some  one 
else,  too.  I  don't  want  women  to  compete  to  lower  wages.  They 
must  remember  that  they  are  not  only  representing  women,  but 
men,  too— their  fathers  and  brothers.  There  is  one  lack  I  notice 
among  women,  as  well  as  men— there  are  so  few  who  are  thoro. 
They  are  so  anxious  to  get  ahead  that  they  don't  take  time  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  It  takes  time  to  make  ourselves.  Don't 
think  because  you  can  begin  earlier  at  $3  a  week  that  in  the  end 
you  will  get  ahead  faster." 

Activity  of  the  Berlitz  School. 

French  lessons  by  the  Berlitz  method  will  be  given  to  natives 
of  the  French  colonies  at  the  Paris  exposition.  The  pavilion 
of  the  Berlitz  schools  will  be  located  between  those  of  the 
Colonial  press  and  the  Alliance  Francaise,  amid  the  Malay, 
Hindu,  and  Chinese  villages.  Natives  of  Siam,  Tonkin, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  Congo,  and  Dahomey,  brought  to  Paris  by 
the  French  government  for  the  experiment,  will  be  formed  in 
classes. 

Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz,  the  founder  of  the  school,  is  now  in 
Paris  superintending  the  arrangements.  1 1  is  twenty-two  years 
since  the  school  was  started  by  Professor  Berlitz  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  with  five  pupils. 

Art  Presentation  in  East  Orange. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.— On  March  21,  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  East  Orange  high  school,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  £. 
Rowley  is  principal,  enjoved  a  very  pleasant  treat.  Copies  of 
several  famous  works  of  art  were  presented  to  the  board  of 
education,  by  some  of  the  pupls  in  behalf  of  the  school,  to  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  high  school  building. 

The  class  of  1902  presented  a  plaster  cast  of  Venus  de 
Milo,  three  feet  high,  and  a  photogravure  of  Hope,  from  the 
painting  by  Burne-Jones.  The  class  purchased  the  gifts  with 
money  raised  by  their  own  efforts,  in  making  and  selling  cal- 
endars for  1000.  Two  members  of  the  senior  class  presented 
a  number  of  fine  pictures,  five  of  which  were  given  by  Mr. 
Archer  Brown;  the  rest  were  purchased  with  tne  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  pupils. 

The  picture  of  most  interest  to  all  present,  was  that  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  a  platinotype  reproduction  in  three  sec- 
tions, of  a  mural  painting  in  Mr.  George  Gould's  home  in 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  by  Robert  V.  V.  Sewell,  and  presented 
to  the  school  by  Mr.  James  B.  Dill.  The  students  and  faculty 
of  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  artist  him- 
self. Mr.  Sewell  told  how  an  artist  begins,  works  at,  and 
completes  a  protluction.  In  the  case  of  uis  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims, Mr.  Sewell  said  that  he  first  read  carefully  Chaucer's 
poem,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  descriptions  of  dress,  cus- 
toms, and  characters  of  the  persons  therein  depicted.  After 
reading  the  poem,  he  chose  his  costumes  and  had  them  made ; 
then  he  dressed  his  models,  seated  them  upon  wooden  horses, 
and  made  small  sketches  of  each.  He  then  studied  horses  in 
repose,  from  former  masters,  from  pictures,  and  from  instan- 
taneous photographs.  And  after  studying  and  preparing  for 
almost  three  years,  he  pointed  a  small  model  of  tne  completed 
work,-ten  feet  long:  and  from  this  by  a  system  of  squares,  two 
inches  to  one  foot,  he  was  enabled  to  produce  his  final  work, 
which  is  sixty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  in  four  months. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  high  school  for  several  years 
past,  to  make  voluntary  contributions  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  beautifying  the  school  building  artistically.  During  the  last 
four  years  about  $1,000  has  been  raised  and  expended.  The 
students  intend  to  continue  the  good  work. 

Jersey  City  Salaries  Increased. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— The  Murphy  bill  for  raising  the  salaries 
of  Jersey  City  teachers  passed  the  senate  on  the  last  night  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature  and  became  a  law.  The  bill  has 
a  referendum  clause  attached  and  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  the  municipal  election  on  April  ic. 

This  bill  substantially  increases  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  sala- 
ries of  all  teachers  and  principals  of  the  city,  and  its  passage 
has  been  secured  by  much  hard  work.  On  March  3  more  than 
300  teachers,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  went  to  Trenton  on  a  spe- 
cial train  for  the  hearing  of  the  bill  before  the  educational 
committee  of  the  senate.  Supt.  Snyder  has  been  an  active 
and  yaliuible  iielper  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


Mental  Power  an  Aim  in  Education. 

**  The  Development  of  Mental  Power  as  an  Aim  in  Educa- 
tion,'' was  the  subject  discussed  by  the  New  York  Educational 
Council,  at  its  meeting  in  the  New  York  Universitv  building, 
Saturday,  March  17.  Asst-Supt.  A.  W.  Edson,  of  New  York 
city,  opened  the  discussion  in  an  able  and  suggestive  paper. 
He  was  followed  by  Supt.  Charles  W.  Deane,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  by  Dr.  A.  C.  MacLachlan,  of  the  Jamaica  normal 
school. 

Dr.  Edson  prefaced  his  remarks  by  complimenting  the  work 
of  the  council,  adding  that  he  had  a  feeling  that  ''down  here 
in  New  York  we  haven't  enough  of  such  organizations.  ^  We 
hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about  culture  as  an  aim  in  edncationY** 
said  the  speaker.  '*  With  that  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy,  but 
there  is  another  phase  equally  important — the  development  of 
mental  power.  Culture  has  been  defined  as  an  acquaintance 
with  and  an  ability  to  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  in  Hteratitre, 
art,  life,  and  conduct.  Genuine  culture  all  approve ;  but  in  the 
multitude  of  subjects  to  which  we  are  to-day  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  is  there  not  danger  of  much  superficial  work  ? 
Is  there  not  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  too 
much  in  the  line  of  suggestion,  leavine  too  little  to  be  done  by 
the  child  ?  **  Dr.  Edson  said  he  felt  that  there  is  some  Justice 
in  the  criticism  we  sometimes  hear  that  to-dav  *'  the  child  siu 
still,  has  its  food  prepared  for  it,  and  forced  down  its  throat, 
already  masticated.  Under  such  conditions  it  Is  no  wonder 
children  come  out  of  school  weaklings."  Yet  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child,  instead  of  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  speaker  declared  that  ^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
overcrowded  curriculum.*'  What  is  required  is  intelligent 
teachineand  proper  correlation. 

*'  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  says  that  education  from  the  intel- 
lectual point  of  view  implies  three  things— knowledge,  mental 
power,  and  skill.  Complete  education  does  more  than  provide 
for  these  three.  It  includes  two  other  aspects— genuine  cul- 
ture, and  the  aspiration  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  something. 
President  Eliot  says  that  a  complete  education  should  include 
such  training  as  will  prepare  the  student  to  observe  accurately, 
to  record  correctly  that  which  is  observed,  to  compare  justly 
the  results  of  his  observations  and  to  express  cogently  what 
has  been  gathered  by  observation  and  comparison.  He  is 
right  from  the  intellectuai  standpoint.  If  the  fruit  of  educa- 
tion is  not  knowledge  or  power,  what  is  it?  It  should  include 
also  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  capacitor  for  learning,  a  develop- 
ment that  will  help  the  child  to  assimilate  what  he  gets.  The 
speaker  illustrated  this  by  a  reference  to  the  studv  and  teach- 
ing of  history.  It  is  not  so  much  facts  that  will  enable  the 
stadent  to  pass  an  examination  that  are  wanted,  as  the  incul- 
cation of  a  genuine  thirst  for  the  subject  of  history.  **  If  I  can 
do  nothing  else  but  inculcate  this  thirst,  so  that  in  his  quiet 
hours  the  pupil  shall  delight  in  the  reading  of  history,  I  have 
taught  well.  Education,  then,  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  includes,  first,  the  ability  to  see  the  conditions;  second, 
the  ability  to  put  two  conditions  together  and  form  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  third,  the  ability  to  express  that  conclusion  to  others 
—in  other  words,  the  mental  power  to  do,  to  accomplish  some- 
thing; to  gather  up  ideas  and  impressions  and  transform  them 
into  new  phases ;  to  concentrate  till  something  comes  from  it. 
And  all  this  necessarily  includes  thoreness,  accuracy  and  self- 
reliance. 

*'  What  is  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  developing  such  an  edu- 
cation ?  There  are  three  things  that  one  mind  can  do  for  an- 
other—that the  teacher  can  do  for  the  pupil.  First,  the  teacher 
can  present  the  right  occasion  for  the  child's  learning.  He  can 
brine  the  child  into  such  a  relation  with  the  subject  that  the 
child  can  learn  in  his  own  way.  He  can  bring  the  boy 
into  such  relation  with  the  subject  of  arithmetic  that 
power  will  be  developed  on  the  part  of  the  boy  to  master 
arithmetic.  If  the  teacher  presents  the  right  occasion 
the  child  will  learn.  The  teacner  must  know  how  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  interestingly.  Second,  the  teacher  can  direct 
the  child^s  activity  while  learning,  not  suppress  it  I  would 
rather  teach  fifty  or  sixty  children  overflowing  with  aninal 
spirits,  than  the  same  number  who  didn't  know  enough  to  make 
mischief.  The  kindergartner  has  the  key  to  the  situation.  It 
is  not  suppression,  but  direction.  Third,  the  teacher  must 
stimulate  the  child  to  its  highest  activity. 

"  How  can  the  teacher  do  this  ?  First,  there  must  be  active 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Activity  begets  activity. 
Next,  there  must  be  thoro  preparation  on  the  part  of  tne 
teacher  for  his  daily  work.  The  teacher  must  study  to  see  how 
to  teach  the  particular  subject.  He  must  come  into  the  clasps- 
room  with  fresh  preparation.  In  inspecting  a  teacher*^  class- 
room work  I  want  to  see  three  things — his  daily  proeram,  his 
daily  plan  book,  and  his  monthly  progress  book.  Toe  teach- 
er's plan  put  down  in  black  and  white,  whether  carried  out  or 
not,  proves  a  conscience-quickener.  The  teacher  who  so  plans 
will  accomplish  more  than  the  one  who  does  not  plan.  Teach- 
ing without  plan  is  generally  poor  teaching. 

'*  Second,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  teacher  will  give 
attention  to  the  right  conditions  for  study  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  imperative  thai  he  regard  the  laws  of  health  and 
comfort,  if  he  is  to  get  the  best  results  from  his  pupils.  Tbcte 
should  be  regular  times  assigned  for  study,  and.there  should  be 
variety  in  study.  The  teacher  must  be  definite  in  assigning  the 
lessons,    The  pupils  must  be  taught  to  study  thoughtfully, 
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systematically,    independently,    energetically    and     enthusi- 
astically. 

**  Third,  the  children  must  be  trained  to  think.  And  nothing 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  training  m  intelligent  expression. 
Language  is. not  only  a  medium  but  an  indication  of  thought. 
The  reason  why  a  child  cannot  explain  a  thinff  is  because  he  • 
has  nt)t  the  thing  clearly  in  his  mind.  Let  the  child  attempt  to 
tell  what  he  knows  without  help  from  the  teacher.  Teachers 
resort  too  much  to  the  pumping  process.  At  the  clo^e  of  an 
exercise  I  want  the  child  to  stand  up  and  tell  what  he  has 
learned  without  a  hint  from  the  teacher. 

**  Fourth,  there  must  be  a  particular  aim  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  the  teaching  of  every  subject.  Here,  the  daily  plan 
book  comes  in  again.  As  Dr.  White  says,  every  fact  should 
be  taught  ix^  such  a  way  that  the  power  attained  by  the  child 
will  be  better  than  the  particular  knowledge  gained.  Try  to 
get  the  child  to  master  the  principle  so  that  he  can  apply  it  to- 
morrow. 

"  Good  teaching  implies,  first,  an  appeal  to  the  child's  intel- 
ligence every  time  I  attempt  to  teach  a  particular  exercise.  It 
is  necessary  to  teach  the  child  the  reasons.  I  question  whether 
I  should  ask  a  child  to  spell  a  word  if  he  did  not  know  its 
meaaing.  Second,  good  teaching  implies  a  regard  for  the  law 
of  fundamental  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  should  do  nothing  for  the  child  that  he  is  able  to  do  for 
himself.  Telling  is  not  teaching.  Get  the  child  interested 
to  work  for  himself.  Third,  in  good  teaching  all  sub- 
jects should  t>e  taught  in  relations.  History  should  be  taught 
in  connection  with  geography;  nature  study  with  reading, 
language,  drawing,  etc.;  decimal  fractions  in  connection  with 
common  fractions.  Fourth,  if  there  is  to  be  good  teaching  the 
child  should  be  taught  in  small  groups,  not  in  the  mass.  -  Give 
individual  instruction  as  far  as  possible.  I  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  see  our  classes  made  smaller  and  smaller.  No  teacher 
can  do  his  best  work  with  fifty  or  sixty  pupils.  Divide  the 
classes,  if  necessary.  Let  there  be  a  bright  group  and  a  dull 
group.  Give  the  bright  group  extra  work.  The  great  trouble 
now  is  that  we  put  them  all  into  the  same  hopper  to  be  put 
thru  the  same  process,  and  they  all  come  out  about  the  same 
product" 

Supt  Charles  W.  Deane,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with 
Dr.  Edson,  said  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of 
acquiring  valuable  information,  in  the  process  of  training  the 
child.  Attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  powers  of 
observation. 

Dr.  MacLachlan  emphasized  the  importance  of  training. 
'*  There  are  too  many  mmd-fillers  in  the  schools  and  not  enough 
mind-builders,"  said  he. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  council  the  subject,  "  My  Phil- 
osophy of  Education,"  will  be  discussed  in  ten  five-minute 
papers  by  the  following :  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  of  Teachers 
college,  New  York  city;  Supt.  E.  L.  Stevens,  Queens ;  Prof. 
R.  S.  Keyser,  Jamaica  normal  school ;  Prin.  P.  H.  Smith, 
Bayonne;  Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Passaic:  Prin.  T.  O.  Baker, 
Yonkers;  Supt.  J.  E.  Young,  New  Rochelle ;  Prof.  F.  M. 
McMurry,  New  Rochelle ;  C.  DeF.  Hoxie,  New  York ;  Supt. 
Edgar  D.  Shimer,New  York. 

Clinton  Institute  Burned. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.— Clinton  Liberal  institute,  a  well-known 
preparatorv  school  and  United  States  Military  academy,  was 
destroyed  bj  fire  on  March  24.  Most  of  the  students  were 
away,  spending  their  Easter  vacations  at  their  homes.  The 
lo^s  of  personal  property  was  heavy.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ing was  about  $90,000;  the  insurance  about  $30,000. 

Clinton  Liberal  institute  was  owned  by  the  Universaiists  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  Its  principal  is  Dr.  William  Cary 
Joslin.    It  will  doubtless  be  rebuilt. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III.— The  fifth  annual  meet  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  and  Athletic  Association  will  be  held  here  May  4.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  Pres,,  SOpt  J.|K.  Ellis,  Mt. 
Vernon ;  vice-pres,,  Supt,  D.  B.  Rawlins,  Du  Quoin ;  sec'y» 
Prin.  E.  A.  Gilpin,  Fairfield. 

MiDDLEBURY,  Vt.— Mr.  Ezra  Warner,  of  Chicago,  has  pre- 
s<iQted  lP;o,ooo  to  Middleburv  college.  A  building,  to  be  known 
as  the  Warner  Science  Hall,  will  be  erected  with  the  money. 
I  twill  be  a  memorial  to  the  donor's  father,  Joseph  Warner, 
who  was  a  former  trustee  of  the  college. 

MoRGANTOWN,  W.  Va.— The  dedication  of  the  new  pipe 
organ  and  the  exercises  of  convocation  week  will  be  celebrated 
April  2-8.  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  university,  will  deliver  addresses  upon  "  The  Freedom 
of  the  University,"  and  "  The  Blood  of  the  Nation ;"  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  talk  on  "  Imperial  Liberty,"  and  "  The  Influ- 
ence of  Chemistry  on  the  Progress  of  Agriculture." 

Wellesley,  MASS.—President  Hazard  has  announced  that 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  will  give  Wellesley  college  |ioo,ooo 
on  condition  that  the  college  debt,  amounting  to  about  196,000, 
is  raised.    Already  more  than  ^0,000  has  been  pledged. 

Washington,  D.  C— An  industrial  school  is  to  be  started 
by  the  board  of  school  trustees,  to  be  located  on  Congress 
Heights.  At  first  the  new  school  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  the  University  of  Chicago  to  be  appeal- 
irg  to  the  general  public  for  funds.  Heretofore  President 
Harper  has  confined  his  attention  to  a  few  large  givers.  Now, 
however,  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  Mr.  Rockefeller's  con- 
ditional gift  of  $2,000,000,  the  president  has  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  Circulars  have  been  sent  out  to 
about  six  hundred  wealthy  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  problem 
is  to  raise  $300,000  before  April  i. 

Washington,  D.  C— Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of 
colored  schools,  has  been  dismissed  by  the  board  of  school 
trustees  of  the  district.  The  resolution  adopted  declares  that 
"  this  board  finds  much  inefficiency  in  the  neglect  by  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  work  pertaining  to  the  strictly  educational 
feature  of  the  office." 

Daleville,  Ind.— Miss  Hattie  Andre,  a  well-known  Indi- 
ana teacher,  has  gone  to  Australia,  where  she  will  teach  in  the 
Avondale  school,  Sydney. 

Washington,  D.  C— President  McKinley  has  given  liooo 
toward  the  fund  for  the  American  university  which  the  Metho- 
dist denomination  is  establishing  at  Washington.  A  report  is 
current  that  upon  his  retirement  Mr.  McKinley  will  accept  a 
professorship  in  the  institution. 

Greenville.  Pa. — A  round  table  of  superintendents  and 
principals  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio  will  be 
held  here  April  6  and  7.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Supts. 
J.  S.  Fruit,  John  E.  Morris,  J.  W.  Canon,  Isaac  C.  Ketler,  H. 
V.  Hotchkiss,  C.  E.  Carey,  J.  A.  McLaughry  and  C.  A.  Bab- 
jcock;  Prins.  G.H.Lamb  and  S.  H.  Hadley.  The  arrange- 
ments are  in  charge  of  Supt  S.  H.  Miller,  of  Greenville. 

Boston,  Mass. — Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  of  the  Boston  school 
board,  has  gone  to  California  for  a  two  months'  trip.  While 
there  she  will  make  a  special  study  of  the  school  system  and 
its  relation  to  the  universities. 


TfTO    UNRIF^LED   BOOKS. 


THE  BEGINNER'S  READER 

By  Florence  Bass, 

Author  of  ''Plant  Life''  and  ''Animal Life:' 

Boards.  Fully  illustrated  with  many  colored  pictures.  118  pp.  35c. 

Sensible  Vocabulary.  Vertical  Script 

Natural  Methods  Colored  Illustrations 

New  York  Teacher's  Magazine  :  Many  btautiful  primers  have  been 
i<»saed  dvriog  the  last  two  or  three  years.    But  here  is  probably 

THE  HANDSOMEST  OF  ALL. 


THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 

A  book  that  is  aglow  with  a  fine,  strong  love  of  country  and 
of  the  things  for  which  the  country  should  stand.  It  is  fresh, 
attractive,  interesting,  and  educative.  No  better  book  can  be 
found  for  grammar  grades. 

Cloth.    Illustrated.    330 pages.    45 cents. 


Bass's  The  Beginner's  Reader  has  jitst  been  adopted  in  Greater  New  Yoc&»  New  Haven«  Cokmbisst  Chicago,  MHwatskee^  etc 

Dole's  The  Yoctng  Qtlxen  has  also  been  adopted  in  Greater  New  York,  Chicago,  Mflwaolee,  etc* 


^^4ut^:i     D»  C  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
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Announcements  of  Meetings. 

N.  E.  A —Bulletin  No,  2. 

The  usual  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  (plus  the  I2.00 
membership  fee)  has  been  granted  by  all  passenger  associa- 
tions in  the  territory  east  and  south  of  New  Orleans,  St. Louis, 
Peoria,  and  Chicago,  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Passenger  associations  a  shght 
additional  charge  will  be  made  on  diverse  route  rates  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  river  gateways.  South  of  these  gate- 
ways and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  extensive  diverse  routes 
are  granted  without  extra  charge  to  all  passing  those  gateways. 
Action  is  pending  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Passenger 
associations  with  assurance  that  the  usual  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  (plus  the  $2.00  membership  fee)  will  be  granted. 

Several  steamship  lines  from  North  Atlantic  ports  will  make 
round  trip  rates  to  Charleston  and  return,  as  iollows : 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  317  Broadway,  New  York, 
ofiEers  the  following;  Five  ships  per  week  from  New  York  and 
two  ships  per  week  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  thence  by 
rail  to  Charleston— time  of  ocean  sail,  fifty  hours.  The  rate 
for  the  trip,  including  meals,  berth,  and  membership  fee  has 
not  vet  been  received  but  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  offers  four  sailings  per  week  from  boston  and 
three  sailings  per  week  from  Providence  to  Norfolk,  and  three 
sailings  per  week  from  Baltimore  to  Savannah  at  the  followiog 
rates :  Boston  and  Providence  by  steamer  to  Norfolk,  thence 
by  rail  to  Charleston  and  returning  the  same  route,  including 
membership  fee,  meals  and  stateroom  to  and  from  Norfolk  ; 
for  round  trip  from  Boston  S30.00;  from  Providence  I28.00; 
Baltimore  to  Savannah,  thence  by  rail  to  Charleston,  $10.00 
for  the  round  trip ;  Baltimore  to  Norfolk,  thence  by  rail  to 
Charleston,  |i 8.40  for  the  round  trip;  including  meals,  state- 
room, and  membership  fee.  For  those  returning ,  from 
Charleston  via  Norfolk  a  rate  is  offered  to  members  only  from 
July  14  to  August  25,  good  for  return  until  September  i,  of 
$15.00  Norfolk  to  Providence,  $16.00  to  Boston,  and  return, 
meals  and  stateroom  berth  included. 

The  Clvde  Steamship  Company,  sailiile  between  New  York 
and  Charleston,  No.  5  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  offers  one 
fare,  viz.,  $20.00  (plus  the  membership  fee,  $2.00),  meals  and 
berth  included,  from  New  York  to  Charleston  and  return. 

The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Line  offers  daily  sailings, 
except  Sunday,  between  New  York  and  Norfolk,  thence  by 
rail  to  Charleston  and  return  via  same  route,  for  $26.90,  in- 
cluding membership  fee,  meals,  and  stateroom  berth  on 
steamer. 

The  same  line  offers  a  rate  of  $12.00  from  Norfolk  and  $14.00 
from  Richmond  for  round  trip  to  New  York,  including  meals 
and  stateroom. 

The  rates  and  routes  already  granted  will  enable  parties 
Koing  via  Ohio  river  gateways  to  visit  en  route  such  poicts  as 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission 
Ridge,  the  battlefields  of  Chickamauea  and  northern  Georgia, 
and  the  city  .of  Atlanta ;  or  Knoxville,  Asbeville,  the  battle- 
fields of  eastern  Tennessee,  *' The  Land  of  the  Sky,**  with  a 
ride  of  two  hundred  miles  over  the  most  beautiful  and  pictur- 
es<][ue  part  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  returning  from  both 

foine  routes  via  Lynchburg,  Charlottesville,  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  or  Washington  (at  a  slight  additional  charge),  with 
the  privilege  of  depositing  tickets  at  any  of  the  places  named 
on  the  returning  route  until  September  1. 

The  opportunity  of  spending  a  month  or  more  at  Washing- 
ton will  be  appreciated  by  all.  Many  will  be  pleased  to  visit 
the  historic  scenes  about  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Newport  News, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Fortress  Monroe.  Others  will  find 
recreation  and  pleasure  in  the  attractions  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Ocean  View,  and  other  summer  resorts  of  Chesapeake  bay 
and  Hampton  Roads,  and  in  the  famous  hunting  and  fishing 
fields  of  Currituck,  Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  sounds. 

For  those  desiring  to  visit  New  York  or  New  England  side 
trips  may  be  made  by  rail  from  Washington  or  by  several 
lines  of  ocean  steamers  from  Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Rich- 
mond at  very  reasonable  rates,  good  for  return  until  Septem- 
ber I. 

The  rate  for  the  choice  of  several  of  these  diverse  routes 
will  be,  including  the  membership  fee,  approximately  $28.00 
from  Chicago  returning  via  Richmond,  etc.,  and  the  Ohio 
river,  and  $35.00  for  return  via  Washington  and  direct  lines 
to  Chicago,  with  a  slightly  higher  rate  from  St.  Louis. 

The  round  trip  rate  from  points  north  and  west  of  Washing- 
ton will  be  one  fare  (plus  I2.00  membership  fee)  g:oing  and  re- 
turning by  the  same  route  via  Washington,  with  stop  over 
privileges  at  Washington  and  points  between  that  city  and 
Charleston.  The  rate  by  this  route  from  Chicago  will  be  ap- 
proximately $36.00  for  the  round  trip,  including  the  member- 
ship fee. 

The  rates  and  routes  from  points  in  the  territory  of  the 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced further  than  that  the  rate  will  not  exceed  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  plus  the  $2.00  membership  fee. 

An  attractive  list  of  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston 
and  its  famous  harbor  will  be  offered  by  the  committee  on 
harbor  and  local  excursions. 


Great  interest  is  manifested  thruout  the  United  States  m 
the  approaching  meeting  at  Charleston.  The  presidents  of 
the  vanous  departments  of  the  association  report  good  pro- 
p;ress  in  organizing  their  respective  programs.  A  jnew  interest 
in  educational  matters  and  in  the  ^^ational  Educational  Asso- 
ciation is  manifest  thruout  the  South.  The  local  executive 
committee  is  completely  organized  and  working  with  most 
commendable  zeal  and  efficiency.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to 
give  the*  teachers  of  the  country  welcome  and  entertainment 
worthy  of  Southern  hospitality. 

The  Charleston  hotel  has  been  designated  as  headquarters. 

Rooms  for  state  headquarters  at  the  Charleston  hotel  can  be 
secured  at  very  reasonable  rates  if  engagement  is  maeU  at  am 
early  date,  Akeady  rooms  have  been  engaged  by  New  York, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indiana,  and  Florida. 

The  following  are  the  general  officers  of  the  local  executive 
committee  at  Charleston :  W.  H.  Welch,  chairman ;  T.  C 
Hemphill,  vice-chairman ;  Jas.  F.  Redding,  treasurer;  W.  K. 
Tate,  secretary. 

The  full  membership  of  the  local  committee  representing 
the  various  commercial  and  educational  interests  of  Charles- 
ton and  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  the  seventeen  sub-com- 
mittees will  be  published  later. 

The  Kindergarten  Conventioo. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  the  big  meet  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn  April  18, 
19,  and  20.  Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  delegates  are 
expected  to  be  present.  The  railroads,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, have  offered  fair  rates,  making  the  tickets  good  for  ten 
days. 

A  number  of  leading  thinkers  will  be  present,  among  others 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Lucy  Wheelock,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs,  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  and  others. 

Three  conierences  of  especial  interest  will  be  held  as  fol- 
lows: For  training  teachers,  at  Pratt  institute,  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam;  a  mothers'  conference,  at  Adelpht 
college,  conducted  by  Mrs.  C.  £.  Meleney;  conference  on 
gifts  and  occupations,  at  Adelphi,  conducted  by  Minnie  M. 
Ghdden. 

A  reception  by  the  Kindergarten  Union  will  be  tendered  to 
the  visitors  on  April  19. 

Educational  Meetlnes  to  Come. 

March  29-31  — Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Logansport.    SecVi  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind. 

March  29-31. — Central  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
Hastings,  sec'y,  Ed.  M.  Hussang,  Franklin,  Neb. 

April  I. — North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  6-7, 1900. — Southern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 
at  Racine.  Pres.,  J.  H.  Nattrass,  Shullsburg;  sec'y,  G.  H. 
Landgraf,  Menasha. 

April  18-19. — International  Kindergarten  Union,  at  Brooklyn. 

April  27-28. — New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  fl.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

May  9-11. — Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Grand  Rapids.    Sec'y,  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

May  12. — New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children 
and  Youth,  at  Trenton.    Sec'y,  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Passaic,  N.  |. 

June  25-27 — Convocation,  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 

July  3-6. — Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' Association,  atWil- 
liamsport.    President,  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia. 

July  7-13. — National  Educational  Asaociationf  at  Cliarle»- 
ton,  S.  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 


.  Summer  Schools  for  1900. 

NEW  YORK. 

Columbia  University. — Summer  Session  from  July  i-Aug.  S. 
Address  Walter  Hammond  Nichols,  B.  S.,  secretary,  Columbia 
university.  New  York  city. 

New  York  University. — Summer  Session  from  July  9;Aag.  17. 
Address  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  New  York  Universitj^,  Uni- 
versity Heights,  New  York  city. 

Adirondacks  Summer  School.— Fourth  Session.  June,  July. 
August  and  September  Courses  in  Art,  Manual  Training,  and 
Nature  Study.  Address  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  32nd  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School. — ^July  5-Aug.  16.  Ad- 
dress The  Registrar,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  Universitv  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study.— 
Address  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. — Jnly 
7*Aug.  17.  Address  Chautauqua  Assembly,  General  Offices, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. — Western  Sessions 

{uly  1 7- Aug.  3.    For  particulars  address  the  president  of  the 
nstitute,  Edgar  O.  Silves,  29  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  city. 
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Some  Books  Since  Christmas. 

By  SuPT.  James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Every  week  or  two  I  get  a  letter  requesting  me  to  tell 
what  books  1  have  read  recently  that  1  can  recommend  for 
"  Tfi^  to  read.'*  "  Me  "  in  this  case  may  refer  to  a  gentleman 
in  New  Jersey,  or  to  a  lady  in  Louisiana,  or  to  one  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  The  greatest  diflSculty  in  giving  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  is  in  not 
knowing  who  "tti^"  ip,  and  if  an  answer  is  given  it  must 
be  simply  a  matter  of  guess  work  at  best.  It  always 
reminds  me  of  a  principal's  or  teacher's  asking  me  what 
to  do  with  a  certain  boy  when  I  do  not  know  the  boy  or 
his  peculiarities,  except  from  a  vague  description.  If  I 
know  the  boy  then  I  can,  perhaps,  prescribe  "medicine 
for  his  soul."  The  same  kind  of  logic  applies  exactly  in 
the  case  of  books  to  be  read. 

Something  like  twenty  years  ago  I,  in  my  rashness, 
IMrepared  a  list  of  books  for  all  grades  of  pupils  to  read, 
whether  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  or  collegiate  de- 
partment of  learning,  and  then  to  cap  the  climax,  I 
made  out  a  whole  list  for  those  not  in  school,  and  forty 
thousand  copies  of  "my  prescription''  were  scattered 
broadcast  in  this  and  other  states  to  regenerate  the 
people.  No  doubt  some  good  was  done,  but  the  bill  of 
intellectual  fare  was  entirely  too  large  for  one  spread. 
However,  I  heard  of  no  deaths. 

Different  Tastes. 

Some  years  ago  every  time  I  met  one  of  tny  friends 
who  was  then  and  is  now  a  superintendent  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  West,  he  would  invariably  shift  the 
conversation  around  to  the  "breaking  down  of  high 
school  and  college  girls."  From  every  view  point  to  him 
the  "smashup"  was  upon  us,  and  the  nation  would  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  sooner  or  later.  The  whole  thing  was 
as  fixed  as  fate  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  At  every  meeting 
we  went  over  the  same  affirmations  and  negations, 
neither,  apparently,  able  to  convince  the  other.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  us  to  argue 
any  further,  so  at  the  close  of  one  of  our  indecisive  dis- 
cussions, I  recommended  a  certain  educational  book  for 
him  to  read.  According  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  was  a 
very  superior  work,  well  written,  solid,  up-to-date.  So 
he  bought  it  and  read  it  thru  very  carefully,  and  the 
very  next  time  we  met  he  said,  "  Old  fellow,  I  will  never 
forgive  you  for  inducing  me  to  read  that  stuff!"  Our 
friendship  suflfered  no  strain,  however,  but  he  now  de- 
clares that  he  will  never  again  read  any  book  that  I 
should  name.  He  does  read,  because  I  always  find  him 
loaded  up  or  down  with  newspapers,  magazines,  school  and 
committee  reports,  and  such  similar  munitions  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  welfare.  This  incident  proves  negative- 
ly, as  well  as  affirmatively,  that  all  intellectual  tastes  are 
not  alike.  In  the  presence  of  this  fact  as  well  as  of  many 
others,  I  always  hesitate  to  advise  another  just  what 
to  read. 

Hyde's  Man. 

I  will  now  nam^  a  few  of  the  books  that  I  have  read 
with  deep  interest  since  Christmas,  and  also  refer  to  a 
few  puzzling  places  in  some  of  them.  During  Christmas 
week  I  went  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  attend  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Before  starting  I  put  into 
**my  grip"  "Practical  Idealism,"  by  William  De  Witt 
Hyde,  professor  in  Bowdoin  college.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  author,  but  I  was  charmed  with  his  book  which 


1  read  very  carefully  while  on  that  trip.  He  sees  very 
clearly  man's  spiritual  nature,  a  fact  which  some  univer- 
sity professors  and  presidents  strangely  ignore.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  mainly  lectures 
arranged  for  publication  in  book  form.  The  subjects 
are  grouped  under  two  divisions — "The  Natural  World" 
and  The  Spiritual  World,"  but  either  part  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other.  Under  the  first  division  is  treated 
"The  Worid  of  Sense-Perception,"  "The  Worid  Of 
Association,"  "The  Worid  of  Science,"  and  "The  Worid 
of  Art;"  under  the  second,  "The  Worid  of  Persons," 
"The  Worid  of  Institutions,"  "The  Worid  of  Morality," 
and  "The  Worid  of  Religion." 

In  the  treatment  of  each  topic  the  author  states 
clearly  what  is  included,  and,  by  implication,  what  is 
excluded.  But  in  the  last  chapter,  page  280*1,  in  speak- 
ing of  "personality,"  the  author  uses  this  language  : 

**  The  true  personality  of  man  is  that  unity  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  self-determination  which  reduces  to  a  consistent 
rational  whole  and  conforms  to  a  worthy  end  the  multiplicity 
of  sensations  and  conceptions,  appetites,  and  de8ire3  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him." 

This  quotation  is  introduced  under  the  discussion  of 
"Is  God  a  person?"  When  I  first  read  this  passage  I 
mal-ked  it  Hyde's  Man,"  without  any  disrespect  to  the 
author.  But  what  is  it?  If  there  are  attributes  that  do 
not  inhere  in  anything,  or  substance,  after  what  we  call 
death,  it  either  lands  one  in  Pantheism  or  annihilation,  if 
I  have  seized  inferentially  the  line  of  thought.  It  may 
be  that  the  matter  was  so  plainly  distinctive  in  Professor 
Hyde's  mind,  and  was  susceptible  of  one  meaning  only, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  more  explicit. 
Ever  since  I  read  it  the  question  with  me  has  been  one 
of  interpretation  as  to  his  meaning.  So  much  for  this 
sentence.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  most  stim- 
ulating that  has  been  written  by  a  college  man  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  that  means  a  great  deal.  It  is  such  a 
book  as  I  like.  Intellectually  he  is  a  much  larger  man 
than  some  others  who  receive  bigger  salaries.  His  mind 
moves  in  a  large  orbit. 

A  Human  Book. 

Another  book  that  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  is 
the  "  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,"  edited 
by  F.  Storr.  It  is  not  a  great  book,  but  it  is  so  human 
— a  poor  awkward  man  trying  to  do  his  best,  but  he  did 
not  always  know  how.  It  is  a  great  lesson.  Rousseau 
wrote  his  "  Confessions,"  so-called,  and  everybody  who 
ever  read  his  book  knows  that  he  did  not  tell  the  whole 
truth,  not  to  call  it  by  any  harsher  name.  In  wading 
thru  it,  I  felt  that  confessions  did  not  always  confess. 
Not  so  with  Quick's  notes.  The  poor  fellow  ;  every  few 
pages  show  the  reader  the  travail  of  his  soul  struggling 
to  solve  its  problems.  In  some  respects  he  reminds  one 
of  Amiel  who,  without  confidence  in  himself,  fettered  in 
body  and  spirit,  wasted  away. 

Bosanquet  and  Goldwin  Smith. 

•  Bernard  Bosanquet's  "Social  Problems"  is  interesting 
as  well  as  suggestive.  He  is  a  thinker  of  very  clear  in- 
sight and  remarkable  grasp.  He  combines  in  his  nature 
the  elements  of  the  philosopher  and  the  practical  man  of 
affairs. 

"The  United  Kingdom,"  b^r  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  is  a 
great  work.  In  fact,  I  think 'it  is  the  best  yet  that  he 
has  produced.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  seizing  the 
essentials  of  a  given  epoch  in  English  history  and  setting 
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them  with  great  force.  No  other  one  is  more  gifted 
than  he  in  getting  at  the  very  essence  of  a  movement, 
and  then  in  putting  it  into  a  dear  logical  statement 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  he  was  an 
interesting  study.  He  is  the  best  picture  of  "Uncle 
Sam ''  I  ever  saw ;  no  difference  whether  at  a  banquet 
table,  or  sitting  fiat  on  the  grass  under  a  huge  umbrella 
watching  a  game  of  cricket,  or  discussing  the  race  ques- 
tions of  the  worl(^  he  is  the' same  polished,  scholarly 
gentleman,  whose  ideas  are  as  nicely  chiseled  as  his  own 
elegant  language  can  make  them.  His  writings  always 
leave  a  picture  on  my  mind,  and  one  that  does  not  easily 
fade  away- 

In  a  UKhtcr  Vein. 

It  is  a  great  drop  now  to  some  lighter  works  that  I 
have  also  read.  For  literary  merit  I  know  few  writers 
who  stand  above  William  Winter,  the  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Edwin  Booth.''  This  is  a  volume  of  delightful 
reading^pure,  chaste,  and  elegant. 

Earnest  Seton-Thompson's.  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known''  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  children  to  read 
that  was  ever  published  in  this  country.  His  animals 
are  so  real  that  he  makes  them  plead  their  own  cases  a 
thousand-fold  more  eloquently  than  any  other  author 
ever  did.  Along  this  line  may  also  be  mentioned  "The 
Story  of  the  Pishes,"  by  J.  N.  Basket,  and  "About  the 
Weather,"  by  Mark  W.  Harrington. 

Thcolo  jy»  Politics,  and  Atatlicmatics. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  books  that 
I  have  read  since  Christmas.  Possibly  the  most  scholarly 
work  is  "  Genesis,"  by  Prof.  Murphy,  of  Ireland.  This  is 
the  ablest  Biblical  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
I  ever  read. 

Along  the  line  of  political  history  in  our  country,  I 
have  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  tervices  of  Dr. 
Lewis  Fields  Linn,  United  States  senator  of  Missouri 
from  1833  to  1843.  This  necessitated  considerable 
reading  in  several  directions.  It  is  simple  justice  to  say 
that  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  "(h*egon  Question" 
than  any  other  public  man  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
received  less  credit  for  what  he  did  than  any  other  man 
that  ever  graced  the  United  States  senate. 

In  the  way  of  mathematical  reading,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  over  what  writings  I  possess  treating  of  the 
general  solution  of  equations  above  the  fourth  degree, 
and  determine,  if  possible,  that  the  general  tdiUicn  of  an 
equation  of  the  fifth  degree  is  impombley  as  has  been  as- 
serted by  some.  This  tind  of  work  is  a  sort  of  genial 
recreation  that  rests  one. 

A  Study  in  Do  jolo^. 

A  very  singular  work  entitled  "Bob— The  Son  of 
Battle,"  by  OlJivant,  takes  two  dogs,  "Bob"  and  "Wulle," 
or  "  Tailless  Tyke,"  and  traces  their  individual  histories 
thru,— making  each  dog  like  his  master,  and  by  so  doing 
he  draws  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  character  with 
almost  as  skilful  a  hand  as  does  the  author  of  the  "  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush."  It  is  a  great  study  in  dogology  as  well  as 
in  anthropology.  To  my  numerous  friends  who  hang 
their  faith,  full  weight,  on  evolution  without  ands,  ^«,  or 
buts, — I  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  work.  When 
one  gets  thru,  the  question  is  whether  one  thinks  more 
of  dogs  or  men  ?  There  is  a  remark  somewhere  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  literature  to  the  effect — that  a  cynic 
once  said,  the  more  he  saw  of  men,  the  higher  grew  his 
respect  for  dogs. 

Boolcs  on  Education. 

For  close  thinking,  a  little  book—"  The  Logical  Bases 
of  Education,"  by  Prof.  J.  Wetton,  Yorkshire  college, 
England,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
compact  and  sensible. 

Prof.  James's  "Talks  to  Teachers"  is  the  brightest 
work  on  education  that  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try. I  regret  to  learn  that  the  professor  is  in  fll- 
health. 


Tardiness. 

Punctuality  is  important  in  every  walk  of  4ife  and 
there  is  no  position  or  calling  in  which  the  ability  to  be 
on  time,  or  lack  ef  the  habit  to  perform  a  duty  at  the 
prpper  moment  is  not  a  detriment.  The  performance  of 
a  duty  at  the  right  moment  and  without  delay  may  be  at 
times  as  essentkd  as  performing  it  at  all.  The  basis  for 
the  habit  of  punctuality  must  be  laid  early,  as  one  of  the 
incidental  lessons,  ethical  in  character,  which  the  pupil 
should  learn  while  he  is  attending  school.  Punctuality 
is  important  for  the  practical  requirements  of  school 
work,  for  when  a  child  comes  to  school  late  it  means  an 
interruption  of  the  work  of  the  class  and  a  loss  of  time 
to  the  teacher  and  the  other  children.  The  phOd  should 
learn  early  that  his  tardiness,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
joint  work  with  others,  is  a  wrong  to  them,  as  well  as  a 
neglect  of  his  own  duty.  It  is  moreover  important,  edu- 
cationally, that  sluggishness  and  love  of  ease  inherent  in 
man's  nature,  should  feel  early  the  mastery  of  the  spirit- 
ual force,  and  that  the  child  should  learn  to  adjust  and 
subordinate  his  actions  to  some  rational  purpose.  The 
attention  paid  in  every  school  to  punctual  attendance  is 
based  on  practical  and  pedagogical  reasons. 

The  enforcing  of  the  rules  of  punctual  attendance  re- 
quires considerate  tact  on  part  of  principal  and  teaehera> 
The  lines  for  preventing  tardiness  must  not  be  drawn 
too  tight ;  persuasion  and  persistent  appeals  to  the  good 
sense  of  both  parents  and  child  should  be  relied  upon  as 
the  chief  means  of  control.  Rigorous  treatment  of  cases 
of  tardiness  may  lead  to  what  is  worse  than  tardiness. 
Some  children  are  of  such  temperament  that,  when  they 
feel  a  scolding  awaits  them  in  the  room  because  of  tardi- 
ness, they  are  tempted  to  avoid  it  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  school.  Where  tardiness  is  repressed  or 
corrected  by  rigorous  discipline  absence  increases.  It  is, 
of  course,  much  better  to  hiave  the  pupil  in  school  and  at 
his  lessons  even  if  he  should  be  tardy  than  to  have  him 
absent  altogether.  Principal  and  teachers  must  bear  this 
danger  constantly  in  mind.        Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan. 


Nantasket  Pebbles. 

Some  years  ago  a  bright,  young  school  teacher  placed 
on  my  desk  as  a  souvenir,  a  *  Nantasket  Pebble '  for  a 
paper-weight.  It  was  a  "fiat  oval,"  mottled  in  color,  pol- 
ished smooth  by  the  action  of  water.  She  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing and  left  it  upon  the  desk,  held  by  the  paper-weight 

The  pebbles  are  symbolical  of  God's  children  wadied  into  the 
ocean, — ^the  world,— rongh,  jagged,  with  many  comers.  Each 
little  stonehas  its  own  composition,  its  own  elements,  like  those 
of  the  mother  rock.  After  many,  many  years  of  friction,  smodtii- 
ing,  polishing,  these  come  to  the  shore,  smooth,  soft,  with  all 
degrees  of  symmetry,  a  few  p^ect.  The  primary  differences 
have  made  some  circdar,  some  flat,  some  oval.  The  degrees  of 
smoothing  and  polishing  are  different,  bat  each  stone  has  kept 
its  individuality  according  to  its  own  quality."         A.  E.  L. 

I  wrote,  directly  underneath  these  lines,  the  following. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  added  thoughts  begin  with 
the  little  word  But.  This  is  the  strongest  and  weightiest 
word  in  our  language.  Some  one  asks  you.  Do  you  know 
such  a  one  ?    What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ? 

Your  answer :  "  Q  yes,  I  know  him  well.  He  is  a  veiy 
fine  man.  ~  He  has  a  strong  intellect,^  and  you  go  on  and 
praise  him  to  the  skies  and  then  you  say — **BuL"  This 
completely  upsets  all  that  you  have  said,  and  renders  it 
absolutely  nugatory. 

**  But  no  illustration  from  the  inanimate  rock  family  represents 
the  development  of  the  human  soul.  The  rock  is  acted  on  only 
from  without  the  soul  from  within.  The  rock  is  shaped  and 
smoothed  and  polished  by  an  extraneous  force, — ^the  soul  must 
think,  choose,  and  decide  for  itself  what  shape  it  will  take  and  Uien 
it  deposits  the  shaping  and  polishing  also  from  within.  After 
shaping  and  smoothing  the  rock  remains  unchanged  where  it  n 
deposited,  but  the  soul  is  oenstontly  moving  on,  cbuiging  and  be- 
ing changed.  The  rock  represents  time  and  finiteaess,— the  aonl 
figures  eternity  and  infinity.  Only  a  few  of  the  pebble-stones 
can  become  perfect,  but  perfection  is  within  the  reach  of  all 

souls."  WlLUAM  A.  MOWRT. 
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Colonel  Parker's  Contributions  to  American  Education. 


Broke  Down  Self-Satisfaqtion. 

I  regard  Colonel  Parker  as  a  ferment  and  one  of  the 
moBt  wholesome  ones  that  ever  appeared.  The  Quincy 
movement  began  just  at  the  time  when  the  Boston  edu- 
cators under  the  influence  of  Superintendent  Philbrick 
had  reached  a  degree  of  self-satisfaction  and  a  sense  of 
finality  which  seemed  to  make  further  progress  impos- 
sible, and  at  a  time  when«  as  is  no  longer  the  case,  Boston 
Bet  the  fashions  for  New  England  and  to  some  extent  for 
the  country.  ^  Colonel  Parker  appeared  upon  the  scene 
well  fortified  with  the  latest  methods  from  Germany, 
which  were  in  some  respects  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  in  vogue,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  education 
that  was  then  almost  unknown. 

The  issue  between  his  views  and  those  of  the  Boston 
masters  was  as  radical  as  that  between  theirpredeceesors 
and  Horace  Mann,  but  Colonel  Parker  was  well  supported 
and  maintained  in  his  position  until  he  could  demonstrate 
his  ideas  practically.  The  conservation  of  the  New  Ehig- 
land  teacher,  however,  made  the  influence  of  his  work 
less  effective  in  the  East  than  it  was  in  the  West,  where 
the  average  age  of  teach«rs  is  much  younger,  and  where 
the  pedagogic  mind  is  more  open  and  the  appeal  to  first 
principles  is  more  effective ;  so  that  there  was  a  certain 
fitness  of  things  in  his  being  transferred  to  the  West 
when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come.  There  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  new  Quincy  movement  has  been  great  and 
incalculably  effective,  and  while  some  of  its  preeepte  have 
been  modified,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  it  has  been  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have  in  education  to-day. 

The  new  work  to  which  he  has  just  been  called  is 
the  fitting  consummation  of  a  life  of  boundless  enthusi- 
asm and  untiring  labor  for  the  greatest  cause  on  earth, 
and  the  Chicago  institute  will  perpetuate  for  all  time  his 
spirit.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 

WorcuteTy  Mom.'  President  of  Clark  University. 

Better  Things  in  Education. 

I  believe  that  Col.  Parker  has  done  more  to  stimulate 
better  methods  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools 
than  any  other  man  living.  His  work  at  Quincy  began 
the  revolution  in  primary  methods  which  continues  to 
grow  in  proportions  and  which  has  done  untold  good  to 
the  cause  of  education.  It  is  not  that  the  beginning  was 
not  without  mistakes,  no  beginnings  are,  but  he  set  the 
**  dry  bones  "*  rattling  and  turned  the  thought  of  the  edu- 
cational world  towa^  better  things.  I  am  one  of  the 
thousands  who  have  been  inspired  by  Col.  Parker  and  his 
work.  Levi  Seelet. 

TrenioUy  N.J.  State  Normal  School. 

Inspirational  Power. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  people  of  Quincy  should 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Quincy 
movement.  It  is  no  less  fitting  that  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  this  movement  ^ould  Join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  one  of  the  great  educational  events  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  hearts  of  thousands  of  teachers  will  lay  their  trib- 
utes of  gratitude  and  affection  before  Francis  W.  Par- 
ker for  what  he  has  done  for  them.  For  one,  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  glowing  tribute  can  tell  the  half  I  owe  the 
man  who  has  seemed  to  me  above  all  others  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  materialism  and  soul- 
deadness.  Until  I  came  under  the  influence  of  Colonel 
Parker  I  never  knew  what  education  was ;  what  teaching 
was ;  and  what  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  child  are ; 
nor  had  my  soul  been  set  on  fire  with  that  determination 
to  live  for  the  children  which  idone  can  support  the  ter- 
rible responsibilities  of  the  teacher  who  would  live  true 
to  his  ideals. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  Colonel  Parker;  in  the  hall 
of  the  Cook  County  normal,  he  took  me  up  to  the  gates 
of  Paradise,  opened  the  gates,  and  permitted  me  to  look 
in.  He  burned  the  idetu  into  my  soul ;  and  I  believe 
that  he  will  live  in  the  lives  of  those  whom  he.  has  in- 


spired, and  thru  them  in  the  lives  of  the  coming  genera- 
tions, as  the  inspiration  of  our  century  in  the  educational 
field.  Such,  at  least,  he  has  been  to  me,  and  as  long  as 
I  love  noble  ideals  of  my  work  I  shall  love  him.  The 
moral  courage  he  has  shown  has  steeled  me  to  fight  and 
win  many  a  hard  fought  battle  for  the  children  of  Ashe- 
ville.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  Jb., 

AsheviUey  N.  C.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

A  Successful  Revolution. 

The  educational  work  begun  by  Colonel  Parker  at 
Quincy  in  1875  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing children  thruout  this  country.  Artificial  hot-house 
methods  have  given  place  to  natural  methods  and  the 
thousands  of  children  are  happier  for  the  change  and  are 
receiving  a  better  training  of  their  minds  and  hearts  as 
a  consequence.  It  is  fitting  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
Quincy  movement  shaD  be  celebrated. 

All  honor  to  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  the  educational  revo- 
lutionist, who  had  the  inspiration,  preparation,and  courage 
to  assaO  thoroly  entrenched  error  and  to  force  his  re- 
forms to  a  successful  issue. 

His  is  the  experience  of  few  reformers.  He  has  lived 
to  see  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  and  labors.  May  he  be 
spared  many  years  for  still  greater  achievements  in  that 
most  important  field  of  all  human  effort — the  education 
of  children.  D.  B.  Johnson, 

Pros.  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Boek  HiU,  S.  C. 

A  New  Life  and  A  New  Spirit. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recognise  the 
great  and  good  work  which  Col.  Parker  has  done  for  the 
cause  of  Miucation.  Now  the  movement  is  on  foot  to 
celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  work  in  Quin- 
cy, I  am  glad  to  contribute  my  word  of  congratulation 
and  appreciation. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  indeed  seen  splendid 
things  done  in  the  educational  field.  Many  strong  and 
noble  forces  have  contributed  to  progress.  Among  those 
who  have  taken  hand  in  the  improvement  of  elementary 
teaching  and  of  advancing  the  claims  of  childhood  I  know 
of  no  one  person  more  worthy  of  honor  and  credit  than 
GoL  Parker. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  the  kindergarten  has 
made  its  way  steadily  to  a  hi^h  place  of  confidence  and  ech 
teem.  Manual  training,  which  was  almost  an  unheard  of 
thing  in  popular  education,  has  been  rapidly  accepted 
until  there  is  hardly  a  community  in  the  country  of  any 
size  where  its  principles  are  net  recognized,  if  not  actu- 
ally applied.  Physical  training  has  come  to  the  front 
and  is  now  seen  to  be  fundamental  and  vital  in  every 
scheme  for  the  training  and  culture  of  the  young.  I 
doubt  if  Col.  Parker  or  his  friends  would  claim  that  he 
has  been  specially  prominent  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  any  of  the  important  movements  except  as  he 
has  furnished  powerful  aid  to  them  all  by  recognizing 
their  value  and  helping  to  illustrate  their  practical  adap- 
tation. 

Col.  Parker's  great  work  has  been  putting  new  life  and 
new  spirit  into  elementary  teaching.  From  the  time  he 
began  his  work  in  Quincy  to  the  present  day  he  has  stood 
for  a  more  professional  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
more  considerate  treatment  of  children  a  broader  and 
richer  curriculum,  a  more  human  discipline,  and  a  better 
life  in  every  department  of  the  school.  I  think  it  may  be 
said  confidently  that  there  is  hardly  a  good  feature  in  our 
primary  and  grammar  schools  that  does  not  owe  some- 
thing to  him,  and  the  more  modem  and  rational  the 
school,  the  more  it  savors  of  his  infiuence. 

It  must  have  meant  a  good  deal  to  Quincy  to  have 
such  a  Renaissance  in  education  at  a  time  when  there  had 
been  much  of  backfrardness  and  stagnation.  Doubtless 
future  generations  wHl  be  the  better  for  it.  But  this  is 
of  small  mom%x^t  wlien  compared  with  what  it  meant  to 
have  for  a  f e^  ^esxs  in  New  England  a  true  prophet. 
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Col,  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  President  of  the  Chicago  Institute. 
(Prom  a  late  photograph.) 

one  who  not  only  had  the  gift  of  vision  but  the  ability  to 
propagate  ideas  and  to  compel  others  to  think,  whether 
they  would  or  not.  Such  was  the  man  who  elevated  the 
schools  of  Quincy  to  a  higher  plane  and  was  for  a  few 
years  a  storm  center  in  Boston.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  half  the  educational  world  at  that  time  refused  to 
be  converted  to  the  new  gospel  of  teaching  and  the  op- 
position often  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule but  gradually  the  change  has  come.  Many  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  ideas  have  embraced  them 
heartily  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  New  England  to- 
day many  who  are  not  in  accord  with  the  general  spirit  and 
purpose  of  Col.  Parker's  doctrine.  Whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  him  is 
another  matter. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  New  England  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared  with  the  great  reform- 
ation which  has  been  in  progress  thruout  the  West  and  in 
which  Col.  Parker  has  taken  an  active  and  influential 
part.  No  one  has  been  heard  by  great  audiences  in  the 
West  with  more  profound  interest  and  enthusiasm  than  he. 
Probably  the  influence  of  no  professional  school  has  been 
so  great  thruout  the  country  as  that  over  which  he  has 
presided.  There  is  no  one,  I  am  sure,  who  is  at  all  con- 
versant with  educational  progress  in  this  country  who 
will  not  say  that  the  generous  and  patriotic  act  of  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine  in  amply  endowing  the  Chicago  institute 
and  inviting  Col.  Parker  to  become  its  head,  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  the  children 
of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  said  that  Col.  Parker  is  not  an  organizer  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  leaves  behind  him  anything  like  a  sys- 
tem of  teaching  as  did  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  but  he  is 
all  the  better  for  that.  The  greatest  educator  is  the  one 
who  can  inspire  the  largest  number  of  people  to  put  forth 
the  best  effort  that  is  in  them.    Such  is  Col.  Parker. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  seen  new  outpourings 
of  life  in  every  field  of  human  effort.  A  host  of  people 
have  been  inspired  to  throw  themselves  into  the  battle 
for  a  better  citizenship,  purer  homes  and  a  higher  life. 
Public  education  is  at  the  front,  and  no  other  iiocistlfprce 
•  can  compete  with  it.  TJHii«lhave1been  n^^  ^??^^^  ^^ 
many  inspirers  of  tfetyughtand ^s^i^cd  sttid  amohg^'TRSse 
I  am  sure  that  Col.  Parker  will  he  given  a  higher  place. 


not  only  by  his  immediate  friends  and  followers,  but  by 
the  larger  circle  of  American  people  who  have  observed 
his  unselfish  and  devoted  efforts,  of  which  they  and  their 
children's  children  will  reap  the  benefits. 

Quiney,  Mass,  H.  W.  Lull. 

Superintendent  of  Schodl& 

Please  accept  this  testimony  to  Colonel  Parker's  power 
as  a  teacher. 

Grasp  of  the  child's  previous  successful  progress  and 
conscious  adaptation  of  means  and  material  to  maintain 
natural  growth  were  what  impressed  me  most  in  his  work. 
Then,  too,  the  work  of  teaching  seemed  holy  and  no  toil 
in  preparation  must  be  spared.  J.  E.  Bowers. 

Cedar  Greek,  Neb. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Mann,  no  such  stir  had  been  made  in  the  educa- 
tional world  as  was  made  by  the  Quincy  movement.  I 
had  "kept  school"  many  years  previous  to  1875;  but 
thanks  to  Colonel  Parker's  wonderful  inspiration,  since 
that  time  my  work  has  been  teaching, 

JuuA  E.  Underwood, 

Quincy^  Mass,  Coddington  schooL 

Freedom  and  Unity. 

In  my  opinion  Col.  Parker's  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
education  have  been  plentiful  and  comprehensive.  They 
consist  not  so  much  in  what  he  said,  but  mainly  in  what  he 
did.  He  started,  directed,  personified  in  Quincy  an  edu- 
cational movement  which  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts. 

There  never  was,  as  Col.  Parker  has  told  us  repeatedly, 
any  Quincy  system  or  Quincy  Method.  He  simply  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  of  a  large  New  England 
town  a  few  methods  of  teaching,  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, and  plans  of  administration,  such  as  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  great  educators  for  years,  and  held  them  there 
in  the  face  of  misunderstanding,  intense  opposition  and 
threats  of  annihilation,  until  results  could  be  reached. 
This  was  the  Quincy  movement,  and  in  it  Col.  Parker 
proved  his  faith  by  his  works.  He  did  find  favorable  con- 
ditions, yet  he  dared  to  take  the  risk  and  the  result  is  that 
from  Berkshire  to  Cape  Cod  other  men  can  now  do  easily 
what  perhaps  never  would  have  been  done  at  all  but  for 
him.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  while  the  large  cities  of 
our  country  are  fearful  of  what  will  happen,  **  if  the  un- 
democratic, one-man  power"  prevails  in  school  adminis- 
tration, a  hundred  towns  in  the  Old  Bay  state  (the  purest 
types  of  a  simple  democracy),  are  evidently  convinced 
that  *'  there  is  nothing  more  democratic  than  to  put  a 
public  servant  out  into  the  light  of  day,  prescribe  his  du- 
ties, compel  him  to  pei^orm  them  in  daylight  and  hold 
him  responsible  for  results." 

When  Col.  Parker  "  blazed  the  way  "  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  divided  and  diffused  responsibility  which  was 
the  bane  of  public  school  management  twenty-five  years 
ago,  he  did  what  entitled  him  to  appreciative  recognition 
in  the  evolution  ^of  the  Massachusetts  school  system. 
Freedom  for  the  superintendent  coupled  with  reeponsi- 
bUity  for  results,  when  plenty  of  time  hsB  been  given  to 
secure  them,  was  the  fint  characteristic  of  the  Qnincy 
movement. 

The  second  characteristic  was  Freedom  for  the 
Teacher;  not  license  to  do  anything,  nor  permission 
to  do  everything,  but  freedom  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  one's  own  way  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
good  results  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  No  good 
teacher  ever  felt  hurried  under  Col.  Parker's  admin- 
istration. He  preached  and  practiced  thoroly,  "Doa 
little  and  do  it  well."  ''Take  your  children  where  yon 
find  them,  and  carry  them  thoroly  along  this  course  of 
study  as  far  as  you  can."  In  the  Quincy  movement  no 
good  teacher  was  ever  hampered  by  restrictions  concern- 
ing the  use,  disuse,  or  misuse  of  text-books.  "  The  text- 
book furnishes  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  teacher 
who  has  no  system  of  his  own  and  it  enables  the  pupil  to 
*  ''teAij  to  study  the  printed  page."  This  was  the  rule  which 
'^^iM^tmm^^ifMtto  follow  according  to  the  law  of  con- 
science and  common  sense.  By  the  same  law  Col.  Paker  set- 
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tied,  or  left  each  teacher  to  settle  for  himself,  the  difficult 
qaestion  of  promotion.  "What  will  you  do  with  the  pupil 
behind  his  grade  and  too  advanced  for  the  ^rade  below  ? 
Put  him  back  ?  That  is  inhuman."  On  such  a  broad 
plane  of  suggestive,  stimulating,  independent  co-opera- 
tion each  teacher  was  privileged  to  work.  And  to-day 
there  is  not  a  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  where 
teachers  do  not  feel  the  influence  of  such  freedom  under 
supervision,  thanks  to  Col.  Parker. 

Freedom  for  the  child  to  realize  his  highest  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  development  was  not  quite  sd 
prominent,  a  characteristic  of  the  Quincy  Movement  as 
it  is  of  Col.  Parker's  work  to-day,  and  yet  there  was 
enough  of  this  principle  in  the  Quincy  schools  to  subject 
the  superintendent  and  his  teachers  to  the  fiercest  kind 
of  criticism.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  worked  out 
for  the  first  tune  in  Massachusetts,  I  believe,  this  prob- 
lem—What will  become  of  children  if  you  set  them  to 
doing  in  school  what  they  want  to  do  ;  if  you  set  them 
to  going  where  they  want  to  go;  if  you  encourage 
them  to  do  what  they  know  they  can  do  well  ?  It  was 
in  Quincy,  that  CoL  Parker  proved  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers that,  for  children  as  for  adults,  freedom  is  necessary 
to  the  joy  of  achievement  and  that  setting  tasks  because 
they  are  hard  is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  education.  His 
work  still  lives  to  bless.. 

And,  finally.  Col.  Parker  proved  by  what  he  did  in 
Quincy  That  the  Secret  of  Success  in  School  Adminis- 
stration  is  Unity  not  Uniformity.  The  organizing  force 
in  the  Quincy  schools  under  Col.  Parker's  supervision  was 
never  even  slightly  formal  in  its  character.  It  was  vital, 
inspiring,  hidden. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  were  many  different 
methods  and  a  great  variety  of  devices  in  the  Quincy 
schools  so  that  the  work  appeared  to  be  disjointed,  desul- 
tory, and  illogicaL  Yet  no  one  could  spend  a  long  time 
in  these  schools,  much  less  teach  in  them,  without  dis- 
covering that  there  was  a  principal  of  unity  at  work  in 
them  all.  This  was  obtained  by  making  every  teacher 
an  ardent  student  of  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  an  enthusiastic  instructor  enamored 
of  his  art. 

Such  questions  as  these  were  proposed  for  solution 
nearly  every  day : 

Do  I  really  teach?    What  is  it  to  teach  ? 

What  do  I  teach?    Do  I  let  the  children  grope? 

Do  I  help  them  too  much? 

Do  my  pupils  thirst  for  knowledge? 

Am  I  cultivating  that  thirst? 

Such  searching  questions  not  only  developed  origi- 
nality but  directed  the  attention  of  every  teacher  toward 
the  fundamentals  in  education,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
a  majority  of  the  teaching  corps  were  walking,  not  in  the 
same  path  but  in  the  same  direction,  ''  looUng  up  and 
not  down,  forward  and  not  back,''  under  the  direction  of 
one  who  was  ready  '*  to  lend  a  hand." 

If  any  common  school  teacher's  life  in  Massachusetts 
to-day  is  fuUer,  richer,  and  happier  than  it  used  to  be, 
more  purposeful  and  aspiring,  he  owes  something  to  Col. 
Parker  who  proved  by  his  work  in  Quincy  that  unity  in- 
stead of  uniformity  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  organize, 
elevate  and  improve  our  common  cchool  system.    ^ 

Brooklinej  Mass.  Samuel  T.  Dutton, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Improvements  in  Quincy. 

The  advent  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  certainly  marked  a 
new  era  in  public  school  education  in  Quincy  and  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  effect  has  been  far-reaching  in 
the  United  States.  Naturally  such  a  radical  change  as 
that  inaugurated  in  1875  was  experimental  and  open  to 
improvement.  Those  improvements  have  been  taking 
place,  and  the  public  school  system  to-day  under  skilled 
superintendence,  is  more  of  a  success  than  ever,  espe- 
cially in  Quincy. 

Colonel  Parker  awakened  an  interest  in  the  public 
chools,  he  stimulated  the  teachers,  and  the  children  love 
0  go  to  school  where  before  school  had  little  pleasure 


for  the  children.  The  pupils  now  seem  to  be  so  many 
interrogation  points,  both  in  school  and  out,  and  the  in- 
quisitiveness  manifested  should  increase  their  fund  of 
knowledge.  It  is  often  surprising  to  learn  how  well  in- 
formed the  young  children  are,  especially  of  nature  about 
them  and  of  current  events ;  how  well  they  write  and 
read ;  how  nicely  they  draw,  etc 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  in  Quincy  is  the' 
largely  increased  attendance  at  our  high  school.  The 
growth  has  been  phenomenal. 

Quincy,  the  "  City  of  Presidents,"  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  worthy  successors  of  Colonel  Parker,  and  but 
four  superintendents  in  the  twenty-five  years.  While 
the  fame  of  Herbert  W.  Lull,  the  present  superintend- 
ent, is  not  so  widespread  as  Colonel  Parker,  Quincy  con- 
gratulates herself  that  she  has  so  worthy  a  successor. 
As  the  school  committee  said  in  a  recent  report :  "He  is 
wisely  progressive  but  never  revolutionary,  and  wisely 
conservative  without  a  trace  of  old-fogyism ;  a  combina- 
tion more  desirable  than  common."  Frank  W.  Prescott, 

Quincy^  Mass.  City  editor  Quincy  Daily  Ledger. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Sight-Singing.  IV. 

By  Francis  E.  Howard,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Bridgeport,  Conn . 
Origin  of  Scale  Drill. 

The  scale  drill  was  borrowed  without  doubt  from  the 
tonic-sol-fa  system  of  teaching  music.  Now  the  tonic-sol- 
fa  notation  employs  neither  the  staff  nor  any  of  the  sym- 
bols used  in  staff  representation.  Music  is  written  in 
English,  by  means  of  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  syUables 
do,  re,  me,  etc.  The  key  is  named  so  one  may  always  know 
*the  scale  employed  and  tone  values  are  indicated  by  simple 
devices.  The  intervals  are  not  suggested  to  the  eye  as 
they  are  when  they  appear  upon  the  staff ;  but  by  the 
written  syllable  name. 

Now  there*  is  no  reason  why,  thru  the  use  of  a  number 
of  progressive  melodies,  beginning  with  very  simple  ones, 
the  tonic-sol-fa  teacher  may  not  develop  the  power  to 
think  and  sing  all  the  intervals  used  in  vocal  music.  A 
child  can  sing  do,  re,  miy  re,  do,  as  here  written,  as  quickly 
and'  easily  as  if  the  same  skips  (from  mi  to  do  and  from 
do  to  mi)  were  dictated  to  him  by  word  of  mouth  or  writ- 
'  ten  in  some  other  form. 

The  idea,  however,  that  the  child  must  think  of  tones 
as  high  or  low,  and  of  singing  up  and  down,  in  order  to 
sing  a  combination  of  pitches  varying  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  vibrations,  was,  and  is  so  thoroly  woven  into  thought 
upon  music  teaching  that  scale  ladders  and  other  devices 
are  employed  by  the  tonic-sol-fa-ist  to  suggest  this  to  the 
pupil,  since  the  form  in  which  the  melody  is  written  does 
not  indicate  it.  However  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
scale  practice  in  the  tonic^sol-fa  system  bears  directly 
and  logically  upon  the  symbols  used.  A  child  who  has 
sung  cio,  re,  mt,  sol,  orally,  sees  when  he  looks  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  these  tones  in  tonic-sol-fa  form,  a  visible 
picture  of  the  names  of  the  tones  he  has  thought  and 
sung.  The  sign  is  there  as  he  has  mentally  imagined  it. 
But  if  the  same  tones  are  represented  in  notes  upon  the 
staff,  they  do  not  suggest  anything  to  him,  until  the  con- 
nection is  explained. 

Oral  scale  drill,  then  is  not  related  so  directly  to  staff 
representation  as  it  is  to  tonic-sol-fa.  Now  the  pupil  has 
in  his  mind,  without  doubt,  by  virtue  of  drill  upon  the 
scale  and  its  intervals,  the  material  in  more  or  less  con- 
crete form  which  may  be  represented  upon  the  staff  in 
notes,  and  it  is  agreed  that  he  must  have  the  tonal  ele- 
ments in  his  mind  which  appear  in  any  written  form  in 
order  to  think  or  sing  them.  He  may  have  never  sung 
or  thought  the  tones  in  just  the  order  they  appear  in  any 
given  exercise,  any  more  than  he  has  ever  said  or  thought 
a  certain  combination  of  words  as  they  appear  in  a  new 
reading  lesson.  The  objections  to  prevailing  methods 
that  are  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  teachers  are 
that  too  many  things  are  taught  orally  before  the  work 
of  sight-singing  is  begun ;   that  many  combinations  of 
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intervals  (some  very  fantastic  ones  too)  are  taught 
orally  that  might  more  economically  be  learned  (not 
the  fantastic  ones)  thru  representation  in  melodies  not 
scales.  Or,  to  put  the  idea  concretely,  when  you  have 
taught  enough  tonal  elements  to  construct  a  melody,  not 
necessarily  more  than  two  or  three  tones  of  the  scale, 
combine  these  tones  in  varying  order  into  a  number  of 
melodies,  and  let  the  melodies  be  correct  in  form  and  in 
progression. 

You  will  then  be  appealing,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
the  senses  that  must  be  called  into  united  activity  when- 
ever the  pupil  sings  from  notes.  This  is  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  plans  in  vogue  in  sight-reading.  Present 
no  new  material  which  is  not  of  immediate  use,  and 
arrange  this  new  material  in  grammatical  form.  The 
child  is  interested  in  singing  notes  just  as  soon  as  he  sees 
that  they  are  real  tunes,  as  he  is  interested  in  reading 
words  when  he  discovers  that  they  are  stories. 

Scale  Drill  Usually  Unmusical. 

The  plan  of  drilling  in  intervals  from  ladders  and  other 
devices  representing  the  scale,  and  from  notes  extended 
up  and  down  the  staff  in  scale  form,  is  in  universal  use, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  deserves  consideration.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  a  teacher  can,  with  a  pointer,  so  guide 
pupils  that  the  tones  will  succeed  each  in  such  an  order 
as  to  form  melody ;  but  this  presupposes  considerable 
melodic  invention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  great 
familiarity  with  musical  form.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  drill  as  given  in  schools  by  grade  teachers  is  sdmost 
without  exception  incoherent,  and  without  musical  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  true  that  the  eye  is  appealed  to  in  this  class  of 
drill,  and  so  in  some  sense  the  child  learns  to  think  tones 
as  he  sees  them  in  note  form,  but  there  is  no  extension 
horizontally,  requiring  the  eye  to  travel  from  note  as  it 
does  when  one  sings  from  notes  written  in  the  form  of  a 
song.  Again,  the  intermediate  notes  are  seen  when  a 
skip  is  made,  which  is  not  the  case  in  melodies.  Alto- 
gether it  may  be  doubted  that  singing  scales  and  inter- 
vals therefrom  is  of  much  value  in  preparing  the  child  to 
sing  melodies  in  so  far  as  it  trains  sight  perceptions. 

But  the  most  persistent  argument  for  scale  drill  is  that 
it  establishes  tonality,  and,  if  accurate  perceptions  of 
key  and  scale  relations  can  be  established  in  no  other 
and  better  way,  the  argument  is  unanswerable. 


The  Scale  and  the  Alphabet 

Now  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  parallels  that  I 
have  drawn  between  the  alphabet  and  the  scale,  or  be- 
tween the  elements  of  language  and  the  tonal  elements 
of  music,  that  the  scale  is  held  to  be  the  alphabet  of 
music.  When  we  say  that  the  alphabet  contains  aU  the 
elements  of  spoken  and  written  language,  and  that  the 
scale  and  its  divisions  and  extensions  contain  aU  the  tone 
elements  of  music,  we  have  drawn  the  only  analogy  that 
exists.  The  scale  has  been  called  ''harmonic  tissue" 
by  Helmholtz,  and  the  simplest  melody  is  only  a  thread 
in  this  tissue ;  nor  can  it  be  separated  from  the  web. 
Every  tone  presupposes  other  tones  that  hold  harmonic 
relations  to  it,  and  this  accompanying  harmony  is  felt 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  even  as  we  sing,  play,  er 
hear  the  melody  alone.  All  the  tones  of  the  sc^e  or  key, 
then,  in  which  music  is  expressed  are  potentially  present 
in  consciousness,  and  those  which  are  harmonically  re- 
lated to  the  melody  are  actively  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  musically  educated,  as  a  song  is  thought,  heard,  or 
performed. 

Sir  John  Stainer  says,  ''  Out  of  the  many  sounds  of 
various  pitch  which  could  be  produced  by  the  human 
voice,  mankind,  long,  long  ago,  began  to  select  and 
arrange  some  in  definite  order ;  science  soon  came  for- 
ward with  a  helping  hand  to  explain  and  perhaps  suggest ; 
hence  grew  a  musical  scale,  the  first  step  which  Sffer- 
entiated  music  from  mere  animal  noise ;  the  first  bit  of 
plastic  material  out  of  which,  in  after  ages,  our  art  was 
to  mold  and  shape  her  endless  store  of  t^autiful  mental 
and  emotional  fabrics.  Disconnected  or  unco-ordinated 
sounds  are  to  music  what  unquarried  stone  is  to  archi- 
tecture, but  notes  of  the  scale  are  hewn  stones,  ready  to 
be  poised  in  space." 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  tones  were  com- 
bined in  many  scale  forms  during  the  evolution  of  musical 
expression,  before  our  present  forms  were  reached.  The 
folk  songs  of  various  peoples,  and  also  the  music  of  the 
early  church  are  based  upon  scale  forms  that  differ  from 
ours  both  in  the  order  of  their  intervals  and  in  the 
number  of  tones  used. 

This  fact  may  have  no  bearing  on  educational  methods 

unless  it   be  to  show   that   in  constructing   our  first 

melodies  from  a  few  tones  we  are  following  the  lines  of 

historical  development. 

[To  be  continued.]         ' 
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School  Law. 


t^icensin);  and  Discharging  Teachers. 

IHywcrs  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  in  the  Matter. 

Appellate  Diviaion,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court,  March,  1900.-- After 
ten  years  litigation  in  the  courts  of  this  state  George  Steinson 
has  at  last  obtained  a  favorable  decision  in  his  case  against  the 
board  of  education  of  New  York  city.  The  opinion  of  the 
appellate  diyision  of  the  supreme  court,  recently  handed  down, 
clears  up  all  the  legal  questions  involved  and  it  now  looks  as  if 
Mr.  Steinson  will  be  paid  his  salary  for  the  entire  term  that 
has  elapsed  since  his  attempted  discharge.  The  history  of  the 
case  is  a  remarkable  one. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Steinson  applied  if  or  a  position  as  assistant 
teacher  to  the  school  trustees  of  the  first  ward.  He  exhibited 
as  evidence  of  his  qualifications  a  license  from  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  licensing  him  to  teach  in  any 
school  in  New  York  state,  and  also  a  so-called  provitUmal  license 
issued  by  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school  in- 
Bjpectors.  This  last  license  was  dated  October  9,  1886,  and 
licensed  Mr.  Steinson  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  this  date. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  for  which  this  provisional 
license  was  issued  had  expired  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Steinson's 
application  for  a  position. 

In  September,  1887,  Mr.  Steinson's  application  was  granted 
and  he  was  assigned  to  P.  S.  No.  29  as  an  assistant  teacher  at 
a  salary  of  $1,728  per  annum.  He  continued  to  teach  until 
March  12, 1890,  when  he  received  a  notice  from  the  city  super- 
intendenfi  stating  that  the  period  for  which  he  was  licensed 
would  expire  on  the  following  Wednesday ;  tha  claim  being  l^t 
after  Mr.  Steinson's  provisional  license  had  lapsed  for  five 
months  it  had  been  renewed  at  intervals  of  six  months,  the  last 
of  which  expired  as  stated  in  the  notice.  Of  these  renewals 
claimed  to  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Steinson 
had  no  notice.  After  the  receipt  of  the  notice  Mr.  Steinson 
attempted  to  enter  his  class-room  as  before  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices, but  was  forcibly  prevented  from  teaching  after  March 
12, 1890.  He  immediately  appealed  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent from  the  action  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the  state 
superintendent  sustained  the  appeal,  holding  that  Mr.  Steinson 
could  be  removed  only  after  trial  with  notice. 

The  city  superintendent  paid  no  attention  to  this  decision  of  the 
state  superintendent  and  Mr.  Steinson  was  still  prevented. from 
teaching.  Thereupon  he  brought  proceedings  by  mandamus  to 
compel  the  board  of  education  to  pay  him  his  salary.  This 
question  was  litigated  to  the  court  of  appeals,  the  decision  in 
each  court  being  against  Mr;  Steinson  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  improper  remedy.    Then  Mr.  Steinson  brought  man- 


damus proceedings  to  compel  the  board  of  education  to  lefal- 
state  him  as  a  t^usher.  This  question  was  also  litigated  to  the 
court  of  appeals  and  was  decided  against  him,  the  court  holding 
that  the  delay  was  not  excused  by  having  first  brought  another 
proceeding. 

Not  yet  discouraged  Mr.  Steinson  began  an  action  on  con- 
tract against  the  Imrd  of  education  on  the  theory  that  he  was 
still  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  entitled  to  pay 
as  such.  The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  McAdam  in 
supreme  courts  Part  2,  in  January,  1899,  and  once  more  the 
decision  was  against  Mr.  Steinson,  Justice  McAdam  holding  that 
the  original  employment  was  covered  by  the  term  of  the  so- 
called  provisional  license  and  that  he  was  subject  to  discharge 
upon  the  expiration  of  any  six  months'  term  of  said  license  and 
therefore  entitled  to  no  italary.  Mr.  Steinson  appealed  to  the 
appellate  division  from  this  deqision  and  the  appeal  was  argued 
January  16,  1900.  The  court  has  now  revmed  Mr.  Justice 
McAdam  and  holds  that  Mr.  Steinson  is  still  a  teacher,  never 
having  properly  been  discharged  and  therefore  entitled  to  his 
salary.  The  court  held  that  the  granting  of  the  so-called  pro- 
visional license  by  the  city  superintendent  for  periods  of  six 
months  was  unauthorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Rumsey,  writing  the  opinion  di  the  court,  said  in 
part  as  follows : 

''The  power  given  to  the  city  superintendent  therefore  is 
strictly  prescril^d  by  these  by-laws  (of  the  board  of  education) 
as  they  are  limited  by  section  1040  of  the  Consolidation  Act. 
He  may  issue  a  provisional  license  good  for  six  months  which 
must  be  signed  also  by  tiie  two  inspectors.  He  can  issue  a 
permanent  license  to  be  signed  in  the  same  way.  No  power  is 
given  to  him  to  renew  a  provisional  license  from  time  to  time 
or  to  issue  any  license  whatever  except  one  signed  by  two  in- 
spectors and  after  an  examination  as  prescribed  by  the  Consoli- 
dation Act.  There  is  no  pretense- that  when  the  plaintiff  waa 
hired  by  the  ward  trustees  he  had  any  such  license.  He  had  a 
provisional  license  dated  in  October,  1886,  and  that  had  expired 
and  1^0  the  city  superintendent  had  assumed  to  renew  it,  his 
renewal  was  invalid  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  fiist  place  the  statute  gave  him  no  authority  to  renew 
a  provisional  Hcense,  and  in  the  second  place  every  license  to  be 
'  valid  must  be  signed  by  two  inspectors  as  well  as  by  himself, 
and  it  is  testifi^  explicitly  in  this  case  that  they  had  not  only 
not.signed  it  but  knew  nothing  about  it.  Not  only  is  no  power 
given  to  the  city  superintendent  to  renew  these  provisional 
licenses  from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  this 
power  should  not  be  lodged  in  him.  The  power  of  removal  of  a 
t^usher  is  expressly  vested  in  the  ward  trustees  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  city  superintendent  has  no  power  whatever 
in  the  premises  except  to  make  recommendations  to  the  board 
of  education.  (Consolidation  Act,  sections  1088-1042.)  If  a 
license  from  the  city  superintendent  were  a  necessary  qualifica- 
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tion  to  teach,  and  the  superintendent  was  vested  with  the 
power  of  granting  provisional  licenses  from  time  to  time  and 
renewing  them  if  he  saw  fit,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
teachers  would  hold  their  positions  purely  at  the  will  of  the 
superintendent  who  might  oust  them  by  refusing  to  appoint 
them  after  any  term  of  six  months  had  expired.  No  such 
power  is  vested  in  him.  He  may  undoubtedly  grant  a  pro- 
visional license  for  six  months  but  at  the  end  of  ^at  time  he 
is  bound  to  refuse  a  further  license  or  upon  proper  examination 
to  grant  a  permanent  license. 

But  altho  the  plaintiff  had  no  city  license  at  the  time  the  city 
employment  began  yet  his  employment  was  in  our  judgment 
valid.  He  did  have  a  certificate  from  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  which  by  the  statute  is  **  conclusive  evid- 
ence that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  in  any  school  of 
the  state.''  (Laws  of  1864,  Chapter  565,  Title  1,  Section  15.) 
That  certificate  was  sufficient  to  authorize  the  board  of  ward 
trustees  to  employ  him  as  a  teacher  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
The  schools  of  the  city  are  subject  to  the  general  statutes  of 
the  state.  (Consolidation  Act,  section  1  (22),  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  statutory  authority  the  city  officials  have  no 
power  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  certificate  granted  by  the  state 
superintendent.  When  one  bearing  that  certificate  presents 
himself  to  the  board  of  ward  trustees,  they  alone  have  the 
power  to  employ  him  (section  1035,  subdivision  2)  and  they  are 
at  liberty  to  employ  him  if  they  see  fit.    *    ♦     ♦ 

It  appears  that  when  the  plaintiff  presented  himself  to  teach 
after  March  12, 1890,  the  principal  of  the  school  where  he  was 
employed  refused  to  admit  him  in  compliance  with  the  direction 
of  the  city  superintendent,  and  from  that  action  he  took  an 
appeal  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  which 
is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  case.  That  was  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  express  provisions  of  section  1039  of  the  Consol- 
idation Act,  which  provides  that  appeals  from  the  acts  and  de- 
cisions of  the  city  superintendent  may  be  made  to  the  state 
superintendent  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as 
in  cases  now  provided  by  law.  By  the  Code  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (Title  12,  section  1),  it  is  provided  that, ''  Any  person  con- 
sidering himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made 
by  any  official  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other  matter 
under  this  act,  or  any  act  pertaining  to  public  schools,  may 
appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  here- 
by authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  decide  the  same ; 
and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject 
to  question  or  review  in  any  place  or  court  whatever."  When- 
ever any  act  has  been  done  as  a  result  of  which  it  is  claimed 
that  a  teacher  has  been  dismissed  from  his  employment^  an 


appeal  lies  to  the  state  superintendent.  (People  ex  rel.  Yale  vs. 
Eckler,  19  Hun,  609.)  The  state  superintendent  therefore  had 
jurisdiction  of  this  appeal  and  his  determination  is  final  and 
conclusive.  That  determination  wa8>  set  forth  in  the  record 
and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  altho  the  provisional  license  was 
stated  to  have  expired  on  March  12,  1890,  the  relator  was 
qualified  by  reason  of  his  holding  a  certificate  from  the  state 
superintendent  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  and  that  be 
could  not  be  removed  by  the  act  of  the  city  superintendent  in 
refusing  to  renew  his  provisional  license.  So  far  as  the  city 
superintendent  was  concerned  whatever  was  done  had  no  effect 
on  the  status  of  the  plaintiff  when  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
ward  trustees.    ♦    ♦    * 

A  school  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  this  city  occupies 
no  different  position  than  does  a  teacher  in  the  common  schoola 
of  the  state.  The  only  distinction  is  that  such  teachers  are 
hired  for  a  specified  time  and  if  the  contract  is  not  renewed 
the  employment  ceases.  In  this  city  it  does  not  seem  that  they 
are  hired  for  a  fixed  time,  but  they  can  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  the  action  of  the  proper  authorities,  which  action  is  a  pure 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them  in  this  regard  by  the 
statute.  (3  Hun,  177.)  It  would  be  a  strange  doctrine,  indeed, 
if  it  were  to  be  held  that  every  person  employed  to  teach  was 
an  encumbent  of  a  public  office.  He  receives  no  commission  ; 
he  has  no  certificate  of  appointment ;  he  takes  no  oath  of  office ; 
he  has  no  public  duty  to  perform,  and  his  position  does  not  in 
any  way  resemble  the  position  of  one  upon  whom  a  public  office 
has  been  conferred.  He  is  hired.  He  has  precisely  the  same 
rights  as  any  one  has  under  his  contract  of  employment,  and 
that  is  as  stated  in  the  case  of  Gillis  vs.  Space,  Supra,  if  his 
employer  refuses  to  permit  him  to  work  he  need  only  offer  his 
services  from  time  to  time,  and  then  sue  for  his  salary.  This 
imposed  no  hardship  upon  the  city,  because  if  it  was  not  thought 
best  to  continue  his  employment  he  could  have  been  removed  at 
any  time  by  the  ward  trustees  of  the  board  of  education  (Om- 
solidation  Act,  sections  1088, 1042)  and  their  action  in  that 
behalf  is  not  subject  to  review  (Peo.  vs.  Board  of  Education,  3 
Hun.  177).'' 
Mr.  Justice  Barrett,  in  his  opinion,  said  in  part : 
'*  The  so-called  provisional  license  which  he  originally  recdved 
from  the  city  was  simply  a  license  to  teach.  The  six  months 
qualification  was  unauthorized.  The  statute  gave  the  board 
power  to  prescribe  tiief  orm  of  the  license,  but  not  its  substance. 
There  was  no  express  authority  to  grant  two  classes  of  licenses, 
— one  provisional  and  one  permanent.  Nor  can  such  authority 
be  implied,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  context  in  Snbd.  2,  of 
Sec.  1040,  of  the  Consolidation  Act  is  at  variance  with  any 
such  implication.    Provision  is  there  made  for  the  revocatios 
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of  the  authorized  license  in  a  specified  manner ;  also  for  the 
re-examination  of  the  licensed  teacher  under  specified  condi- 
tions ;  and  for  an  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent  against 
any  such  revocation.  All  these  provisions  are  idle,  and  the 
appeal  is  rendered  nugatory,  if  the  same  result  can,  in  effect, 
be  attained  by  originally  granting  but  a  temporary  license. 
To  that  extent,  the  by-law  of  the  lM)ard  is  in  conflict  with  the 
statute.  And  these  provisions  are  a  complete  answer  to  the 
argument  ab  ineonvenientif  and  in  favor  of  a  trial  of  the  teacher 
before  granting  him  a  permanent  license.  When  we  find  also 
that  temporary  periods  are  expressly  provided  for  in  the  case 
of  state  licenses  (Laws  of  1864,  Chap.  555,  Tit.  1,  Sec.  15),  we 
cannot  overlook  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  such  provision 
in  the  local  statute.  When  the  license  here  was  granted  to  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  necessarily  predicted  upon  the  certificate  of 
qualification  which  it  contained.  It  was  the  statutory  expres- 
sion of  that  qualification.  Upon  his  examination  with  that 
result,  he  became  entitled  to  t^ch  '  in  ai\y  of  the  schools  under 
the  charge  of  the  board.'  (Subd.  2  supra.)  The  board  could 
not  vary  or  qualify  the  legal  effect  of  what  had  been  thus  found. 
A  simple  and  efficient  remedy  was  provided  in  case  it  were  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  whether  in  one  day  or  six  months,  that 
the  licensed  teacher  was  incompetent.  My  judgment,  therefore, 
is  that  the  plaintiff,  having  been  found  upon  examination  to 
be  duly  qualified  as  a  teacher,  was  entitled  to,  and  in  legal  in- 
tendment received,  a  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  city ; 
and  that  the  addition  of  the  words  *  for  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  this  certificate '  must  be  rejected  as  surplusage 
and  as  forming  no  part  of  the  license.'' 

George  Steinson  vs.  Board  of  Kducation  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Townsend  &  Mcllvaine  for  plaintiflE ;  John  Whalen,  corpora- 
tion counsel,  for  defendJEint. 

Other  Legal  Notes. 

A  Private  School  Case. 

A  school  teacher  in  England  advertised  for  boys  ''difilcult  to 
manage."  In  response  to  his  advertisment  he  got,  among 
others,  one  boy  who  subsequently  set  fire  to  the  school  building. 
Thereupon  the  school  teacher  sued  the  boy  at  the  high  court. 
The  question  at  issue  was  this :  What  risks  does  the  master  as- 
sume and  at  what  point  in  the  relations  between  pupil  and 
'  teacher  will  the  law  interfere  ?  The  court  decided  that  the 
master  assumed  the  risk  of  "  the  wear  and  tear  of  school  furn- 
iture" but  no  more.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  £450  in 
favor  of  the  schoolmaster. 

"C"  Certificate  Holders  Win. 

In  accordance  with  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  granted 
by  Justice  Marean  of  the  supreme  court,  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
City  Supt.  Maxwell  must  recognize  the  so-called  "  C  "  certifi- 
cate of  the  public  school  teachers  and  must  appoint  those  hold- 
ing such  certificates  to  any  places  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled. 

The  application  for  mandamus  was  made  by  twelve  teachers 
who  contended  that  under  the  McCarren  act  of  1899  the  holders 
of  ''C"  certificates  were  entitled  to  employment.  Justice 
Marean  ruled  that  the  regulation  of  the  board  of  education 
whereby  only  teachers  holding  the  "  A  "  and  "  B"  certificates  were 
appointed  to  primary  school  positions  and^  only  those  holding 
"A"  certificate  to  other  positions  was  merely  a  matter  of 
practical  policy  and  that  the  law  would  not  warrant  such  an 
arrangement. 

Schools  for  Colored  Children. 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  decided  that  any  school 
board  in  New  York  state  may  "  maintain  separate  schools  for 
the  education  of  negro  children  and  may  exclude  them  from 
other  schools  provided  it  has  made  the  same  provisions  for  their 
education  as  were  made  for  others,  so  far  as  the  nature,  extent, 
and  character  of  the  education  and  faculties  for  obtaining  it 
are  concerned." 

Victory  for  the  UniversKy  of  Michigan. 

By  the  decision  of  Justice  Eeough,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
validity  is  given  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth  M.  Bates  who  left  all 
her  real  estate  in  New  York  to  the  Univeisity  of  Michigan. 
The  total  value  of  the  estate  was  about  $500,000.  The 
contestants  claimed  that  the  will  was  void,  for  the  reason  that 
a  foreign  corporation  cannot  acquire  real  estate  in  New  York 
without  express  legislative  authority.  The  court  ruled  that 
under  section  18,  chapter  687  of  the  laws  of  1892  the  univer- 
sity was  authorized  to  take  such  property  by  devise. 


"Cbe  Bdueational  tirade  field. 

The  University  Publishing  Company  has  several  important 
new  books  under  way — a  geography,  a  primer,  and  a  first  reader, 
among  others.  Something  Mr.  Patton,of  the  firm  wrote  re- 
cently in  a  private  letter  is  so  good  and  so  applicable  to  the 
text-book  situation  that  we  quote  from  it  without  apologies. 
"  You  know  the  American  people,  and  particularly  the  Amer- 
ican teachers,  are  looking  eagerly  for  something  '  new '.  How- 
ever meritorious  an  old  article  may  be  and  however  solid  it  may 
be  with  those  who  know  it,  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  teachers 
even  to  examine  it,  much  less  to  introduce  it,  altho  what  they 
are  using  may  be  older  and  very  much  inferior.  But  offer  them 
an  article  with  a  new  name,  and  they  are  eager  to  listen  to  you 
and  to  give  it  a  trial,  tho  in  point  of  fact  it  may  finally  prove 
inferior  to  what  they  already  had.  Personally  we  have  not  al- 
ways been  fortunate  in  our  efforts  to  get  something '  new ', 
because  I  have  always  insisted  that  the  new  things  must  also 
be  good  things.  This  summer,  however,  we  are  going  to  bring 
out  something  that  will  be  both  new  and  good." 

The  firm  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York,  announce 
their  removal  to  372  Fifth  avenue,  comer  of  Thirty-fifth  street. 

Philadelphia  capitalists  have  organized  the  Bangor  Superior 
Slate  Company.  They  have  purchased  about  seventy-five  acres 
of  slate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor,  Pa.,  and  will  erect  a 
factory,  for  the  manufacture  of  school  slates.  George  W. 
Mackey  is  president  of  the  company ;  H.  A.  Mackey,  secretary; 
F.  A.  Van  Valkenberg,  treasurer ;  David  Stoddard,  of  Bangor, 
superintendent  and  general  manager. 

Altho  Mr.  W.  B.  Pulsifer,  of  the  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany, has  no  political  aspirations,  his  name  is  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  congressman  from  the  district  of 
Brooklyn  in  which  he  lives.  The  Brooklyn  Union  League  Club, 
of  which  Mr.  Pulsifer  is  president,  is  behind  his  boom. 

In  a  recent  competition  for  pianos  at  the  Columbia  school. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Mason  &  Hamlin  got  the  contract  over  several 
competitors. 

For  the  permanent  display  of  "  American  Woods,"  which  Was 
referred  to  in  The  School  Journal  for  January  6,  Mr.  Hough 
is  arranging  a  cabinet  for  mounting,  so  that  specimens  may  be 
easily  handled  and  yet  not  soiled  by  careless  handling.  All 
the  pages  appear  behind  glass  and  thus  constitute  beautiful  and 
most  attractive  wall  ornaments. 

Some  astonishment  is  expressed  in  New  Jersey  at  the  absence    ' 
of  Mr.  George  E.  Long,  of  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company.    It 
seems  he  has  actually  packed  his  grip  and  gone  to  Havana  on  a 
vacation  —a  thing  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  company. 

The  J.  M.  Olcott  Company  report  that  Johnston's  "  Pictorial 
Bird's  Eye  Map  of  the  Transvaal"  for  which  they  ^are  the  sole 
American  agents,  is  selling  remarkably  well.  It  is  very  service- 
able in  the  teaching  of  current  events. 

Mahtinsburg,  W.  Va. — Judge  Faulkner  has  handed  down  a  • 
a  decision  in  regard  to  the  ca^e  of  the  American  Book  Company 
versus  the  sheriff  of  Morgan  county.  The  board  of  education 
of  Sleepy  Creek  district  in  Morgan  county,  elected  in  1898,  did 
not  quafify  within  the  required  time,  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent under  the  law  appointed  members  to  the  vacancies. 
The  former  board  held  over  by  virtue  of  the  law  until  their 
successors  had  qualified  but  they  would  not  recognize  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  county  superintendent  as  their  qualified  success- 
ors. Orders  were  given  by  those  holding  over  on  the  sheriff, 
which  orders  he  refused  to  recognize  ;  hence  the  suit.  Judge 
Faulkner  decided  that  those  holding  over  had  a  right  to  hold 
over  until  their  successors  had  qualified  ;  that  the  failure  of 
those  elected  to  qualify  within  the  required  time  created  a  va- 
cancy ;  that  the  county  superintendent  had  a  right  to  fill  the 
vacancy  by  appointment ;  that  his  appointees,  legally  qualified, 
constituted  the  board,  and  they  alone  could  exercise  its  powers. 

Probably  the  most  talked  of  among  recent  Copley  prints  is 
the  James  Meredith  portrait  which  has  the  special  apj  roval  of 
Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  author  of  the  book.  Other  new  prints 
are  Albert  Herter's  "Gift  of  Roses,''  "A  Fishing  Scene"  by 
Irving  Couse,  Carleton  Wiggins'  '*The  Lane  at  Twilight,"  and  a 
number  of  other  beautiful  reproductions.  These  high  class 
prints  put  within  the  reach  of  middle-class  people  American  art 
of  the  best  type. 

Better  SehoolrHmLses  is  a  suggestive  pamphlet  by  Charles  A. 
Kent,  county  superintendent  of  Mahaska  county,  Iowa.  It 
treats  especially  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  c-onstruc- 
tion  of  good  rural  school-houses.  It  gives  valuable  plans  and 
prospectives.  The  booklet  is  in  its  second  edition.  (Published 
bv  the  author  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.) 
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A  New  Government  Printing  Office. 

By  act  of  Congress  an  appropriation  not  eicc^eding  $2,000,000 
has  been  aitthorized  for  a  new  government  printing-office  build- 
ing. The  rapid  increase  of  governmental  publishing  has  ren- 
dered this  step  imperative.  The  new  structure  will  be  on 
North  Capital  street  at  the  comer  of  G  street  and  will  have  a 
floor  space  of  nine  acres.  The  plans  for  the  building  have 
already  been  drawn  by  Architect  James  G.  Hill,  of  Washington. 
They  show  a  fine  seven-story  building  which  will  be  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  architectural  attractions  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. 

The  credit  for  the  aoqiuisition  of  the. new  printing-offices  is 
due  largely  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Palmer,  the  present  public  printer,  who 
has  for  a  decade  been  energetically  advocating  the  removal  of 
the  government  publishing  interests  from  their  present  un- 
sightly location. 

The  Appletons  Assign. 

The  failure  of  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company  is  the 
latest  surprise  in  the  publishing  world.  The  Appletons  were 
the  victims  of  the  extensive  business  they  were  doing.  In  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  largely  engaged  in  the  publica- 
tion of  standard  books  which  are  sold  on  the  installment  plan. 
They  locked  up  in  these  ventures  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
as  a  result,  tho  their  assets  are  in  excess  ef  their  liabilities, 
they  were  caught  with  an  empty  till. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  affairs  of  the  firm  will  be 
so  settled  that  no  creditor  will  lose  anything  and  that  the  ex- 
cellent work  the  house  has  been  conducting  will  go  on  without 
impairment.  Mr.  J.  Hampton  Dougherty  has  been  appointed 
receiver. 

The  house  of  the  Appletons  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory. It  was  founded  in  1830  by  Daniel  Appleton  who  came 
over  to  New  York  from  Boston  where  he  haa  been  eng-aged  in 
the  dry  goods  business.  In  1835  William  H.  Appleton,  son  of 
the  founder,  opened  the  London  branch  of  the  house. 

The  enterprises  of  the  firm  in  recent  years  are  too  well-known 
to  need  reference.  Since  the  publication  of  the  American  En- 
cyclopedia, in  1870,  there  hasfbeen  a  long  succession  of  scien- 
tific and  educational  works  bearing  the  Appleton  imprint.  The 
excellent  series  of  "Twentieth  Century  Text-Books'*  has  often 
been  noticed  in  these  columns. 

Reorganization  of  the  Holden  Firm. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  financial  management  of  the 
Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
whereby  Mr.  E.  F.  Baker  becomes  a  trustee  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Holder  will  continue  to  be  president,  and  the  active 
business  management  will  still  be  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  G. 
W.  and  M.  C.  Holden. 

The  Holden  Book  Covers  are  now  used  by  over  1300  school 
boards.  Mr.  G.  W.  Holden  has  been  in  the  book  cover  business 
for  over  thirty  years  and  it  is  largely  thru  his  energetic  and 
honorable  business  methods  that  the  firm  is  able  to  report  so 
large  a  volume  of  trade. 

A  Notice  to  Publishers. 

Yolo  county,  California,  purposes  to  change  or  re-adopt  the 
following  text-books : 

Pdmary  History— Montgomery's  ;  Intellectual  Arithmetic- 
Ray's  ;  Physiology— Smith's  Primer  ;  Composition— Swinton's  ; 
Copy-Books— Sp^ncerian  Slant  and  Vaile's  Vertical  ;  Bookkeep- 
ing—Shaw's; Music  — Whiting's  :  Botany— Spear's  Leaves  and 
Flowers  ;  Drawing— Normal  Course  ;  Nature  Lessons— Seaside 
and  Wayside  ;  Readers  (Supplementary)— Heart  of  Oak  Skries  ; 
Geography  (Supplementary  )—Frye's  Series  and  Long's  Home  ; 
Arithmetic  (Supplementary)- Prince's  Series  ;  Grammar  (Sup- 
plementary)—Metcalf  and  Bright. 

It  is  also  purposed  to  add  text-books  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

An  advanced  history  of  the  United  States  :  A  series  of  readers 
for  all  the  grades  ;  advanced  physiology,  elementary  algebra, 
elementary  physics. 

Sealed  proposals  or  bids  will  be  received  by  the  board  of 
education  in  the  city  of  Woodland  on  May  12,  1900.  The 
secretary  is  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pearl. 

A  Magazine  of  School  Music. 

In  connection  with  the  whole  subject  of  school  music  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  every  school  that  has  to  give  entertainments 
to  keep  in  touch  with  Tke  School  Music  Review^  a  little  English 
magazine  published  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Company,  London  and 
New  York.  Many  of  the  literary  articles  are  of  great  value  to 
teachers  of  music,  while  the  school  songs,  with  which  the  mag- 
azine is  plentifully  supplied,  are  generally  timely  and  lively. 


Death  of  William  R.  Glen. 

William  R.  Glen,  one  of  the  most  valued  agents  of  the 
American  Book  Company,  died  on  March  9  of  gangrene,  the 
outcome  of  an  attack  of  malaria.  Mr.  Glen  had  represented  the 
American  Book  Company  for  more  than  thirteen  years  in  the 
district  of  eastern  New  York,  including  Long  Island.  No  man 
in  the  book  trade  was  better  known  or  more  universally  loved. 


Everywhere  the  people  with  whom  he  dealt  were  his  personal 
friends.  Since  his  death  letters  of  condolence  and  sympathy 
have  come  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Glen  had  until  recently  lived  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
was  known  not  so  much  as  a  business  man  as  an  earnest  Sunday 
school  superintendent.  Recently  he  moved  over  for  business 
reasons  to  New  York,  leaving  with  the  keenest  regret  his  church 
associates.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced,  al- 
tho  from  the  nature  of  his  malady  interment  had  to  take  place 
within  twenty-four  hours,  a  large  delegation  of  friends  from 
Philadelphia  came  over  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Glen  left  a  widow,  three  daughters,  and  a  son. 

A  New  Slate  Company. 

The  Coles  Slate  and  Blackboard  Company  has  been  recently 
organized  with  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Coles,  as  president,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Rapp,  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Coles  was  formerly  president  of  the 
^oUy  Silicate  Slate  Company  and  has  had  a  long  and  success- 
ful experience  in  the  silicate  slate  business.  The  new  company 
will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  silicate  slates  and  blackboards. 
They  will  also  make  the  silicate  dustless  crayons.  These  last 
are  a  new  invention,  and,  Mr.  Coles  says,  they  make  less  dust 
and  cost  less  than  any  other  dustless  crayon  on  the  market 
These  crayons  will  be  made  in  colors — something  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  trade.  Samples  may  be  had  from  the  main  office  at 
22  Duane  street.  New  York. 

An  Important  Exchange  Department 

A  difficulty  always  experienced  by  the  owner  of  a  private 
school,  who  desires  to  retire  and  does  not  sell  his  school  entire 
to  some  successor,  is  that  of  realizing  on  his  school  equipment 
It  is  easy  enough  to  buy  desks  and  supplies,  but  to  sell  a  school 
full  of  such  property  is  a  different  matter.  Even  when  new 
furniture  is  substituted  for  old,  the  firm  of  which  the  new 
desks  are  bought  invariably  refuses  to  allow  anything  for  the 
old  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  give  them  away.  Unless  the  owner 
is  fortunate  enough  to  hear  of  some  other  school  where  he  can 
dispose  of  them,  they  are  likely  to  remain  on  his  hands,  incur- 
ring storage  charges,  indefinitely. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  oviated  by  the  Atdrews  School  Furnishing  Com- 
pany, 65  Fifth  avenue,  which  recently  has  added  to  its  business 
an  exchange  department,  where  second  hand  and  shop  worn  ar- 
ticles are  both  bought  and  sold.  In  this  department  a  little  money 
goes  a  long  way  toward  economically  fitting  out  a  school.  Its 
stock  of  second  hand  desks,  blackboiards,  maps,  charts,  &c.,  is 
already  large,  and  will  speedily  increase.  The  items  •**  furni- 
ture and  equipment  in  the  balance. sheets  of  private  schook, 
heretofore  of  vague  and  uncertain  value,  will  now  represent 
property  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  at  any  time. 
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The  New  Headquarters  of  the  Crowells, 

All  the  bnsinessof  thefirm  of  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company 
has  lately  been  brought  under  one  roof.  For  many  years  the 
hmtdqnarters  of  the  henJBe  has  been  in  New  York  while  the 
printing  and  binding  department  was  located  in  Boston.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  economy  the  entire  plant  has  lately 
been  transferred  to  a  large  six-story  building  at  426  West 
Broadiiray. 

It  has  excited  some  surprise  that  the  firm  sheuld  more  down 
town  when  the  tendency  among  the  publishing  houses  is  in  the 
direction  of  upper  Fifth  avenue.  Mr.  T.  Y.  Crowell,  the  head 
of  the  house,  is  nevertheless  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
choice. 

"I  have  looked  all  over  New  York,"  he  said,  "and  nowhere 
have  I  found  a  single  buildinflr  which  so  well  satisfies  our  re- 
quirements of  light  and  space.  We  have  here  six  floors  besides 
the  basement  where  our  power  is,  all  light  and  commodious. 
The  rapid  growth  of  our  business  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should  provide  for  future  expansion. 

"  As  we  do  not  attempt  to  carry  on  a  book  store  in  connection 
with  our  publishing,  the  question  of  neighborhood  does  not  es- 
pecially concern  us.  We  reach  the  tntde  mainly  thru  our 
agents." 

A  few  minutes'  walk  thru  the 
veals  the  fact  that  the  business 
expanded  to  great  proportions. 

sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  concern  in  wandering  thru  the 
stock  rooms  where  thousands  of  bound  and  unbound  volumes 
are  stretched  in  piles.  Here  are  numerous  old  friends — Sarah 
K.  Bolton's  "  Famous  "  books,  the  "  Handy  Volume  Classics," 
everything  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Tolstoi  and  the  whole 
series  of  the  "  Library  of  Economics." 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Crewell,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  entered  the 
business  of  bookbinding  in  1856  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Brad- 
ley, of  Boston.  He  served  at  first  as  office  boy,  rising  later  to 
be  bookkeeper  and  finally  general  manager  of  the  concern.  He 
became  owner  of  the  business  in  1870. 

In  1875  a  good  opportunity  to  buy  up  the  bankrupt  stock  of  a 
publisher  of  juveniles  and  Sunday  school  books  brought  him 
over  to  New  York,  where  he  established  a  publishing  office  at 
744  Broadway.    His  bindery  business  remained  in  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ventures  of  the  new  firm  was  the 
series  of  **  Red  Line  Poets,"  which  for  a  number  of  years  were 
the  most  popular  cheap  editions  published  of  the  classic  poets. 
The  firm  has  of  late  years  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
careful^and  accurate  translations  from  foreign  authors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  employees  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  business  have  nearly  all  come  over  to  New  York, 
thus'showing  their  loyalty  to  the  bonse. 


departments  of  the  house  re- 
of  the  Crowells  has  already 
Perhaps  one  gets  the  best 


state  Supt.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Minnesota. 

Holder  for  Ink  Eraser. 

A  cheap  and  effective  holder  for  an  ordinary  Faber  ink  eraser 
can  be  made  from  a  common  clothes-pin  by  cutting  down  the 
legs  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  end  of  tJie  slot,  and 
bolting  the  eraser  between  the  two  stumps  with  an  J-inch  bolt 
having  a  washer  on  each  end.  Drill  the  hole  with  a  twist  drill, 
to  avoid  splitting  the  wood.  Any  draftsman  has  but  to  try 
this  scheme  to  become  convinced  of  its  superiority  to  the  ev- 
ery-day  thumb-and-finger  method  of  holding  the  ink  eraser. — 
Science  and  Industry, 

Pitman  Phonography  Adopted. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  phonography  has  been  officially  adopted  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  the  only 
system  employed.  It  has  also  been  added  to  the  list  of  approved 
text-books  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay, 
superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia,  says,  "For public 
school  purposes — and  ultimately  for  all  purposes  except  for  the 
purpose  of  cypher  waiting,  it  is  as  important  to  have  one  gen- 
erally recognized  system  of  shorthand  writing  as  it  is  to  have 
one  language.  As  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  the  most  uni- 
versal in  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  desirous  that  our  Canadian  pupils  should  cultivate 
the  univf  rsal  system  alone." 


Itldia^a  Sta'e  Norma^  School,  at  T^^  -  "ftatite 
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Our  ^txt'Book  )Maker9. 

Clarence  F.  Carroll  and  Daughter. 

Supt  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Stella  Webster  Carroll,  are  the  joint  authors  of  the  geo- 
graphical series  "Around  the  World,"  which  the  Morse  Company, 
New  York,  is  publishing.  A  few  facts  about  the  authors  of 
these  excellent  books  may  be  interesting. 

Clarence  F.  Carroll  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  the  best 
state  in  the  country  to  come  from.  He  was  born  at  Grafton 
and  passed  his  boyhood  in  Warner,  under  the  shadow  of  Old 
Kearsarge. 

Colby  academy,  New  London,  was  the  leading  school  of  that 
section  of  New  Hampshire,  west  of  the  Merrima',-  and  north  of 


there  was  serious  talk  of  dropping  it  altogether.  Mr.  Carroll 
found  the  school  of  brick  and  he  left  it  of  marble.  He  brought 
it  into  direct  connection  with  all  the  branches  of  public  educa- 
tion. He  caused  it  to  be  pervaded  by  a  delightful  spiritlof 
thoroness  and  enthusiasm. 

In  1894  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  Worcester.  There  he  has  displayed  the  same  ability 
and  energy  which  has  characterized  his  whole  career. 

Personally  Mr.  Carroll  possesses  a  transparency  and  tiobility 
of  character  that  charm  his  friends  and  compel  the  respect  of 
strangers.  He  is  quiet  rather  than  nervous  in  his  manner, 
thoughtful  rather  than  impulsive.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
stimulating  others  to  enthusiasm  by  his  clear  thinking  and 
sound  ideas,  without  appearing  to  share  their  enthusiasm.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  very  keen  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  teachers 


the  Contocook.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Carroll  was  a  student  it 
possessed  several  rather  remarkable  instructors,  and  num- 
bered in  its  student  body  several  young  people  who  were  destined 
to  become  prominent ;  among  others  Col.  P.  W.  Parker  and 
Supt.  S.  T.  Button. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  graduated  from  Colby  in  1866  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  had  already  had  experience  in  teaching  country 
schools.  The  same  year  he  entered  Yale,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  leave  before  the  completion  of  his  freshman  year.  Back 
to  teaching  he  went  with  so  good  professional  and  financial  suc- 
cess that  he  was  shortly  able  to  take  a  year  in  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  was  principal  of  the  Fourth  Ward  grammar  school, 
Long  Island  City,  for  two  years,  with  a  salary  of  $1500  to 
$1800.  Thence  he  was  called  to  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years. 

The  idea  of  finishing  his  college  course 
had  always  been  present  with  Mr.  Carroll. 
He  seemed  now  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly in  1877,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
at  Yale  and  took  his  degree  in  1887. 

After  graduation,  he  was  elected  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  favorable  situation  as 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Upon  arriving  on  the  spot,  he  found  the  con- 
ditions so  discouraging  that  for  a  time  the 
outlook  was  dark.  The  board  wsls  divided  by 
violent  political  factions  and  the  schools  were 
in  danger  of  going  to  pieces.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  however,  and  by  his 
energy  and  straightforward  devotion  he  pre- 
sently secured  the  united  support  of  the  board 
and  put  the  educational  system  of  the  city 
upon  a  firm  basis. 

In  connection  with  his  regular  duties  at 
Oil  City  he  did  a  great  deal  of  lecturing  and 
institute  work  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
became  widely  known  as  a  vigorous  thinker 
and  speaker.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was 
called  to  be  principal  of  the  Normal  school  at 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

There  he  remained  for  eleven  years  building 
up  a  school  which  had  hitherto  failed  and 
which  had  been  so  unpopular  in  the  state  that 


work  and  to  possess  a  remarkable  and  almost  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  a  teacher's  qualifications,  but  he  has  along  with  this  a 
sympathy  with  teachers  which  he  naturally  retains  by  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  their  surroundings  and  difficulties ;  he  is 
therefore  stimulating  and  helpful  as  well  as  tenacious  of  his 
own  ideals.  • 

Many  of  Mr.  Carroll's  valued  characteristics  are  possessed  by 
his  daughter.  Miss  Stella  Webster  Caf-roll,  who  is  now  a^ociai- 
ed  with  her  father  in  his  literary  work.  Miss  Carroll  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  Britain  normal  high  school,  also  of  the  training 
school.  She  was  also  for  some  time  a  student  at  Wesleyan 
university,  Middletown,  Conn.  She  has  taught  in  the  Worcester 
schools  and  elsewhere  for  four  years. 


First  Primary  Room,  West  School,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Photogrraph  bf  limnffold. 
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School  6quipnient* 

Under  this  head  are  given  practical  so^gestions  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  descriptions  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  ol 
school  sappHes  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
adyertisements  are  admitted.  Bchool  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  And  many  valuable  notes  from  the  educational  supplj  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  import- 
ant field.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  Kdttorof  Thb 
ScHooii  JouBNAii,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York  city. 

Points  About  Program  Clocks. 

Most  people  have  a  general  idea  of  program  clocks.  They 
know  that  they  are  useful.  Yet  by  no  means  all  schools  are 
equipped  with  them,  nor  are  the  schools  that  are  supplied  al- 
ways fitted  out  with  good  clocks.  The  following  statement 
is  furnished  us  by  the  Prentiss  Clock  Improvenment  Company, 
of  49  Dey  Street,  New  York  : 

What  They  Are. 

Program  clocks  are  automatic  machines,  so  called  for  the 
reason  that  they  follow  a  certain  fixed  program  or  time-table 
arranged  beforehand.  They  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  ringing  electric  bells  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  program  part  of  a  program  clock  is  usually  a  separate 
mechanism  inside  the  case,  but  connected  to  the  clock  proper 
by  electrical  or  mechanical  means  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
come practically  a  part  of  the  clock. 

What  They  WiU  Do. 

A  complete  program  clock  will  ring  any  number  of  electric 
belhs  on  any  number  of  different  circuits  on  any  even  minute  in 
any  twenty-four  hours.  It  can  be  readily  set  for  any  desired 
program  and  changed  at  will  at  a  moment's  notice,  so  as  to  fol- 
low a  totally  different  program.  It  can  be  made  to  cut  itself 
out  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  start  up  of  its  own  accord 
on  Monday  morning.  It  can  also  keep  time  like  any  other 
clock  and  show  it  on  a  dial  as  usual.  If  required  it  can  at  the 
same  time  act  as  a  regulator  or  master  clock  for  synchronizing 
any  number  of  sub-clocks. 

Why  They  arc  Used. 

All  modem  schools  are  equipped  with  electric  bells  in  each 
room  and  should  have  a  program  clock  to  ring  them.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  system  are  numerous. 

1.  (a)  The  school  is  opened  punctually. 

(6)  All  recitations  are  begun  and  ended  on  time, 
(e)  Intermissions  are  properly  regulated. 
(d)  The  school  closes  promptly. 

2.  All  this  is  accomplished  without  a  thought  on  the  part  of 


Clock  system  in  a  four -room  school. 

the  principal  or  teacher.     They  are  relieved  of  all  nervous 
strain  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  their  regular  duties. 

3.  The  scholars  learn  to  be  prompt  and  regular — a  lesson 
quite  as  important  as  some  others  usually  taught* 
^.4.  More  can  be  taught  and  more  learned  in  a  school  so 


equipped  than  in  one  where  nothing  of  the  kind  is  used. 

5.  It  is  real  economy  to  employ  an  automatic  machine  which 
performs  its  work  with  perfect  accuracy  and  precision,  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  the  manual  and  mental  efforts  of  a  janitor 
or  teacher. 

6.  It  cannot  fail  to  pay  for  itself  the  first  year. 


^mm 


Clock  system  in  school  with  four  departments. 

What  They  Cost. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  a  program  clock  is  a  very  in- 
tricate and  expensive  piece  of  mechanism  and  altogether  be- 
yond their  means.  On  the  contrary  we  are  now  putting  on  the 
market  a  line  of  program  clocks  unequaled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  thus  far  produced,  and  can  furnish  almost  any  grade  of 
clock  with  any  capacity  and  range  required.  Heretofore  pro- 
gram clocks  have  generally  been  of  one  style,  with  very  little 
choice  as  to  grade  of  clock  or  cost  of  case,  and  this  has  made  a 
program  clock  rather  a  luxury  for  the  smaller  schools. 

What  Fixes  the  Cost. 
The  cost  of  a  program  clock  depends  on 

1.  The  style  of  clock  to  which  the  program  device  is  at- 
tached. 

2.  The  grade  of  clock  movement  used. 

3.  The  number  of  different  circuits  it  can  control. 

4.  The  interval  between  two  consecutive  rings,  or  signals, 
when  set  as  close  as  possible. 

5.  The  number  of  signals  per  day  for  one  complete  program. 

6.  Whether  fixed  or  changeable. 

7.  Whether  provided  with  automatic  cut  out  for  keeping  the 
bells  from  ringing  at  night  or  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday. 

With  these  points  in  mind  it  will  be  well  for  any  who  are  es- 
pecially interested  to  read  the  new  catalog  of  the  Prentiss 
Clock  Improvement  Company.  At  the  same  time  there  should 
be  a  careful  study  of  the  claims  of  Frick's  Autematid  Program 
Clock,  made  by  Frederick  Frick,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  Thia  is  now 
manufactured  in  several  grades  and  classes,  for  all  manner  of 
schools  and  establishments.  To  show  how  scientifically  the  ar- 
rangements are  worked  out,  we  show  here  some  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Frick. 

In  the  first  illustration  is  shown  the  application  of  a  one-pro- 
gram clock  to  a  four-room  school-building  in  which  the  periods 
are  the  same  in  all  the  rooms,  all  bells  l^ing  connected  on  the 
same  circuit  and  ringing  simultaneously  for  all  periods.  This 
clock  can  be  easily  and  quickly  set  to  ring  the  bells  at  any  de- 
sired times,  if  you  simply  insert  the  conUcts  in  the  program 
dial  by  the  figures  upon  it.  The  automatic  switch  cuts  out  the 
bells  after  the  last  signal  of  the  day  has  been  rung,  and  in  the 
morning  brings  thetn  into  service  at  the  proper  time.  When 
the  last  signal  of  tbe  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sounded,  it  again  automa- 
tically cuts  out  \^^  \)eiVAB,  keeping  them  silent  until  Monday 
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state  Supt.  Manuel  de  Baca,  New  Mexico. 

morning,  when  it  begins  another  week's  work  without  the  touch 
of  a  hand. 

In  the  second  figure  is  shown  a  building  with  four  grades, 
each  of  which  works  to  periods  different  froin  thei  others,[as 
shown  by  the  schedules. 

The  periods  for  each  department  may  be  set  without  reter- 
ence  to  the  others  by  simply  inserting  the  contacts  in  the  pro- 
gram circles  operating  the  respective  circuits  to  the  times  the 
bells  are  to  ring.  Every  period  in  all  departments  may  be  dif- 
f  erenty  or  certain  periods  may  coincide,  and  the  rest  be  differ- 
ent. The  bell  in  each  room  is  connected  to  the  program  clock 
by  a  separate  circuit  and  is  rung  from  its  independent  program 
circle  in  the  program  dial.  To  illustrate :  Hie  high  school 
periods  are  set  in  program  circle  No.  1,  the  grammar  school 
periods  in  program  circle  No.  2,  the  intermediate  school  periods 
in  program  circle  No.  3,  th^  primary  school  periods  in  program 
circle  No.  4,  and  the  periods  for  the  eutside  gong  in  program 
circle  No.  5. 

The  outside  gong  with  weather-hood,  shown  at  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  building,  is  on  its  independent  circuit,  consequently 
the  program  clock  can  be  set  to  ring  the  outside  gong  at  any 
desired  periods  independent  of  the  class-room  bells,  or  simul- 
taneously with  them,  as  desired.  The  clock  is  usually  set  to 
ring  this  gong  only  for  assembling  school  and  recess  periods. 

Where  the  grounds  are  large  sometimes  two  or  more  outside 
gongs  are  used,  being  placed  on  the  same  circuit. 

The  electric  secondary  clocks  shown  in  the  illustration  in  the 
grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools  are  connected  to 
and  controlled  from  the  regulator  movement  of  the  program 
clock  in  the  high  school-room.  These  secondary  clocl^  are  all 
being  controlled  electrically  from  the  master  clock,  require  no 
winding  or  regulating,  and  always  indicate  absoliddy  correct 
time  in  every  room. 

Good  Business  in  New  England. 

Many  schools  in  New  England  are  putting  in  new  electric 
signal  clocks.  Blodgett  Brothers  and  Ck)mpany,  Boston,  report 
that  they  have  recently  placed  orders  in  Brookline,  Taunton, 
Springfield,  Maiden,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill  besides  five  large 
orders  in  Boston.  No  progressive  school  can  afford  to  be  behind 
the  times  in  the  matter  of  clocks. 

The  Bradley  Water  Colors. 

The  Standard  Water  Ck)lors,  which  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany recently  put  on  the  market  and  which  complete  their  sys- 
tem of  color  instruction,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  into  the 
schools  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  The  paints  are  put 
up  in  three  styles,  dry  in  cakes,  semi-moiit  in  pans,  and  moist 
in  tubes,  and  while  the  six  standard  colors  are  always  recom- 
mended, one  box  of  four  large  cakes,  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  gray, 
is  furnished  for  those  who  still  insist  on  following  the  theory 
which  teaches  the  use  of  three  primary  colors. 

Another  box  is  called  the  Little  Artists'  Complete  Outfit  and 
has  become  very  popular.  It  consists  of  a  Standard  Mixing  Pal- 
ette with  its  seven  compartments  filled  with  semi-moist  paints, 
together  with  a  good  brush.  This  form,  giving  the  paints  and 
mixing  tray  all  in  one  package  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  is  taken 
in  large  numbers  by  those  schools  which  have  only  a  small  appro- 
priation for  water  colors. 

The  company  have  also  added  water  cups  to  their  line. 


Telephones  In  the  School  System. 

This  is  an  age  of  electrical  expansion.  Everybody  is  using 
the  telephone.  It  has  become  one  of  the  conveniences  of  civil- 
ization.   It  is  a  business  necessity. 

In  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States  60,873  telephones ; 
the  close  of  this  year  will  see  over  750,000  instruments  in  oper- 
ation in  the  country.  In  1885  we  had  137,223  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire ;  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  number  of  miks 
had  increased  to  1,158,000. 

Sooner  or  later  the  telephone  is  coming  into  the  schools ;  and 
it  will  come  to  stay.  The  business  of  education  demands  mod- 
em methods.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the  telephone  into 
all  schools  to-day ;  of  its  ultimate  adoption  there  can  l^  no  doubt 

The  attention  of  The  School  Journal  was  first  called  to  this 
important  matter  by  a  note  from  Eureka,  Kansas,  where  the 
three  city  school  buildings  are  connected  by  telephone. 

"  It  used  to  be  necessary,^  says  the  superintendent,  "to  have 
a  teachers'  meeting  every  day  or  two  for  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent work  in  the  schools.  Now,  however,  the  teachers  keep  in 
such  close  touch  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  telephone 
that  meetings  are  necessary  only  every  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
think  it  probable  that  we  may  dispense  with  the  meetings  al- 
together. 

Now  if  this  telephonic  connection  is  the  correct  thing  in  Kan- 
sas, why  not  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  ? 
Surely  combination  and  centralization  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  telephone  can  help  the  movement  toward  economical  ad- 
ministration. Why  should  the  advantages  possessed  by  Eureka 
not  be  possessed  by  other  communities? 

Why  New  York  has  no  Telephones. 

It  appears  that  the  telephone  is  nowhere  in  use  in  New  York 
city  except  in  the  borough  of  Richmond.  The  matt^  has  sev- 
eral times  been  agitated  in  the  Manhattan  school  board,  but 
with  no  results. 

Mr.  Jasper,  superintendent  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
disapproves  of  telephoiie  connection  in  his  department  It  is 
contrary  to  his  ideal  of  decentralization.  He  believes  thoroly 
in  local  self-government. 

"You  see  that  instrument? ''he  said,  pointing  to  the  tele- 
phone by  his  desk.  "  If  that  were  connected  with  all  the  school- 
houses  of  this  city,  I  should  resign  my  position,  to  take  effect 
to-morrow,  knowing  that  a  week  longer  would  drive  me  to  an 
insane  asylum.  No  man  could  stand  it.  Principals  would  have 
me  up  on  the  'phone  upon  every  possible  occasion. 

''  What  I  want  in  the  schools  is  independence.  The  princi- 
pals are  paid  a  good  salary  for  running  their  schools.  They 
must  de  their  work  and  not  bother  me  in  the  performance  <^ 
mine.  If  any  principal  must  have  me  up  on  the '  phone,  he  can 
run  out  to  the  nearest  drug  store.  That  will  cost  him  ten  cents 
and  will  make  him  careful  regarding  the  frequency  of  his  calls 
The  point  is  that  the  principal  should  plan  everything  ahead, 
so  that  he  shall  never  be  left  in  the  lurch.  His  supplies  should 
be  ordered  in  time. 

**  The  only  use  we  have  for  the  telephone  is  in  the  case  of 
our  high  schools  where  the  main  building  is  ve^  properly  con- 
nected with  the  annex.  That  makes  the  supervision  of  one  man 
a  possibility.  Ordinarily,  however,  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole 
proposition." 

Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  superintendent  of  school  bmldings,  was 
less  emphatic  in  his  disapproval  than  Mr.  Jasper.  He  said  that 
he  thought  the  time  might  came  when  telephones  could  be  pro- 
fitably used. 

"At  present,"  he  said,  "I  doubt  if  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  I  can  see  that  the  telephone  may  in  some  instances  be 
very  useful  to  us.  But  I  think  that  the  expense  will  outweigh 
the  advantages.  We  have  in  this  borough  180  school  buildings. 
Suppose  the  telephone  rate  is  about  $100  per  year.  You  will 
see  that  that  is  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  the  city  to  expend 
upon  a  convenience.  Perhaps  when  the  telephone  rates  are 
lowered  the  proposition  will  assume  a  different  shape." 
What  They  Do  in  Richmond. 

That  is  how  things  stand  in  the  old  city  of  New  York.  From 
Staten  Island  Supt.  Hubbard  R.  Yetman  sends  in  a  different  re- 
port. The  schools  there  are  very  widely  scattered.  The  tele- 
phone is  therefore  much  more  of  a  necessity  than  in  crowded 
Manhattan.  There  are  schools  on  the  iskmd  that  are  miles 
from  the  nearest  drug-store. 

Mr.  Yetman  writes :  ''We  suggested  the  propriety  of  con- 
necting the  different  schools  in  the  borough  with  our  office  to 
our  borough  oosurd,  and  after  a  year's  experience  we  should  not 
like  to  part  with  it.  The  schools  have  permissioii  to  commizn]- 
cate  with  this  office  only.  Any  necessiury  message  to  any  out- 
side person  is  forwarded  from  this  office." 

Twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-one  schools  on  the  iitland  are  thus 
connected  with  Mr.  Yetman's  office. 
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Experience  of  Other  Citiee. 

None  of  Muh  other  cities  from  which  information  has  been  re- 
ceived has  a  complete  system  of  telephonic  connection.  Most 
•f  them  would  like  it  if  this  could  be  arranged. 

For  instance,  Supt.  W.  6.  Powell  writes  from  Washington 
that  some  fifteen  of  the  school<)iare  connected  with  his  office. 
A  few  of  these  were  so  connected  when  he  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington fifteen  years  ago ;  the  others  have  been  added,  one  by 
one,  and  it  is  purposed  to  swell  the  onmber  next  year.  They 
have  so  far  provea  to  be  a  great  convenience. 

Philadelphia  has  no  telephones,  but  Dr.  Brooks  writes  that 
they  would  be  a  real  convenience  to  him.  Chicago  has  none  ; 
Boston  none  except  in  its  normal  school.  Buffalo  is  not  sup- 
plied and  Supt.  Emerson  would  not  favor  their  introduction 
under  the  present  circumstances.  The  two  high  schools  at 
Worcester  are  connected  and  Supt  Carroll  would  ifavor  the  in- 
troduction of  telephones  at  Central  points.  Those  used  at  the 
high  schools  have  been  decidedly  useful.  Supt.  Jones,  of  Cleve- 
land, writes :  "  We  have  telephones  in  our  offices,  high  schools, 
normal  school,  but  not  in  district  schools.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  and  a  time-saver.'* 

The  case  then,  as  it  stands,  would  seem  to  be  this  :  Telephonic 
communication  between  schools  is  a  thing  of  the  near  future. 
In  many  places  the  rates  charged  by  the  companies  are  too  high 
to  admit  of  present  action.  There  is,  however,  a  downward 
tendency  in  the  rates.  Competition  is  sharper  between  com- 
panies than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Improvements  in  system 
and  construction  are  constantly  decreasing  cost.  It  may  confi- 
dently be  believed  that  the  telephone  of  ten  years  hence  will 
be  a  much  less  expensive  necessity  than  it  is  to-day. 

Meantime  the  need  of  the  telephone  in  a  system  of  city 
schools  will  constantly  be  growing.  As  salaries  advance  the 
time  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  becomes  in- 
creasingly valuable.  All  waste  of  their  time  must  be  checked. 
When  substitutes  are  needed  in  a  hurry,  when  a  sudden  short- 
age in  supplies  is  discovered ,  when  the  visiting  physician  must 
be  called  immediately,  when  an  important  question  in  authority 
arises,  in  a  hundred  instances  the  use  of  the  telephone  will  mean 
a  conservation  of  time  and  nervous  energy. 

The  School  Journal  purposes  to  continue  this  discussion 
with  an  article  suggesting  the  usefulness  of  the  auto-telephone 
system  connecting  the  rooms  and  departments  of  the  school 
building.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  every  progressive 
school  will  be  supplied  with  this  convenience. 

Japanese  Artists'  Materials. 

Japan  is  the  most  artistic  country  of  the  modem  world. 
The  decorative  spirit  is  nowhere  else  found  to  be  so  strong  and 
so  intelligent.  There  is  general  agreement  among  artists  that 
the  work  of  the  most  ordinary  artisans  in  Japan  is  superior  in 
qualities  of  line  and  composition  to  the  average  Salon  picture.!;] 


The  influence  of  the  Japanese  has  already  been  strongly  felt 
in  our  art  schools  i  and  it  has  been  most  salutary.  It  has  given 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  fresh  insight  into 
the  aims  and  motives  of  art.  It  has  vivified  the  study  of  artis- 
tic composition.  It  has  substituted  study  of  beautiful  arrange- 
ments for  lifeless  copy  of  models. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  Japanese  ideals  of  art  has 
come  a  demand  for  Japanese  art  materials.  The  importance  of 
the  medium  can  easily  be  overestimated.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  person  should  not  work  in  the  decorative  spirit  as  well 
with  crayon  sauce  or  oil  paints  as  with  Japanese  water-colors. 
Still,  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  very  materi- 
als with  which  the  Japanese  artists  get  their  marvelous  effects. 
The  experience  of  the  race  has  shown  that  certain  media  are 
preferable  for  the  getting  of  certain  effects. 

The  point  The  School  Journal  would  like  to  make  is  that 
the  Japanese  pohit  of  view  is  substantially  that  to  whicK  the 
public  school  art  educators  have  come.  Accurate  drawing  of 
objects  is  quite  beyond  the  young  child ;  the  production  of  in- 
teresting compositions,  queerly  £*awn  tho  the  figures  may  be, 
is  a  distinct  school-room  possibility.  ChUdren  who  draw  pic- 
tures to  illustrate  their  Hiawatha  are  working  in  the  Japanese 
spirit  and  often  arrive  at  Japanese  effects. 

They  will  frequently  be  assisted  in  their  drawings  by  the  use 
of  Japanese  brushes,  paper,  etc.  The  water  color  brushes,  such 
as  are  here  shown  in  the  cut,  are  the  best  in  the  world  for  the 
laying  in  of  broad,  flat  washes,  such  as  a  decorative  drawing 
demands.  They  give  beautiful,  modulated  tones  and  have  the 
merit  of  making  thin  or  broad  lines  in  one  strokoi  So  inexpen- 
sive are  these  brushes  and  so  excellent  for  what  they  are  de- 
signed to  do  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  found  in  everv 
school.  They  have  their  limitations.  A  fine  camel's  hair  bruan 
will  do  things  that  cannot  be  attempted  with  the  cheaper  Jap- 
anese brush,  but  for  school  purposes  these  are  excellent.  They 
have  been  recommended  by  such  art  teachers  and  supervisors 
as  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  James  Hall,  J.  Frederick 
Hopkins,  Mary  W.  Greenleaf,  and  Charles  F.  Whitney. 

Not  only  are  Japanese  brushes  of  great  value  in  school  work 
but  the  paper,  for  ink  study  and  pencil'  study,  and  the  curious 
little  water  color  boxes  imported  from  Tokio  are  of  a  sort  to  in- 
spire good  work. 

The  Japanese  vases  here  shown  are  given  as  a  good  example 
of  the  beautiful  shapes  given  by  the  creative  genius  of  this 
people  to  the  humblest  objects.  If  children  have  to  be  put  upon 
the  drawing  of  still-life  objects,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  given  models  which  in  line  and  mass  are  interesting  and  ai- 
tistic.  Perspective  and  proportion  can  just  as  well  be  learned 
from  objects  of  beauty  like  these  vases  as  from  uninspiring 
cubes  and  cylinders. 

Both  the  illustrations  here  presented  were  furnished  us  by 
Mr.  Bunkio  Matsuki,  380  Boylston  street,  Boston,  dealer  in 
Japanese  art  materials. 


Japanese  Water  Color  Brushes, 


^^atactetistic  Japanese  Vases. 
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Cl)e  ^ej)ool  Journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO, 
Week  Ending  April  7,  1900. 

Reformed  Spelling. 

If  we  should  wait  until  doomsday  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
kind  of  reformed  spelling  could  be  devised  that  would 
please  everybody.  There  are  always  plenty  of  people 
who  can  show  how  a  thing  can't  be  done.  To  reform 
our  spelling  is  a  difficult  task ;  but  it  ought  to  be  done. 
We  of  this  generation  may  not  be  able  to'  do  it  all,  but 
we  can  fill  up  a  few  of  the  ruts  and  pull  out  a  few  of  the 
rocks  that  make  the  road  of  learning  to  form  words  a 
wearisome  one  for  children.  Remember,  we  are  not 
doing  it  for  our  own  benefit  but  for  the  children ;  we 
learned  to  spell  these  words  with  much  effort.  Can  we 
not  do  a  litOe  to  make  this  burden  lighter  for  them  ? 


Following  the  Population. 

Portable  school-houses  are  proving  a  real  boon  in 
many  localities.  They  certainly  are  a  most  ingenious  de- 
vice for  keeping  pace  with  the  flux  and  flow  of  population. 
They  may  not  be  precisely  the  thing  for  tornado  centers 
and  districts  swept  by  cyclones  at  regular  intervals,  un- 
less weather  prophets  issue  timely  orders  for  their  fold- 
ing up  and  storage,  but  under  almost  all  other  conditions 
they  are  serviceable  makeshifts.  Poor  country  districts, 
unable  to  support  a  school  longer  than  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  too  widely  separated  for  consoli- 
dation can  hire  a  teacher  with  school-house  and  complete 
equipment,  and  thereby  enable  a  person  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  educational  profession.  As  it  is  now, 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  teachers  are  engaged  for 
only  three  months  a  year  and  are  compelled  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  for  the  remaining  nine  months  by  chores  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

To  the  cities  also  portable  school-houses  offer  many 
attractive  advantages.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  have 
found  them  very  successful  means  of  meeting  the  emerg- 
encies arising  from  unstable  and  shifting  population  cen- 
ters. The  three  illustrations  in  this  number,  obtained 
by  courtesy  of  the  St.  Louis  board  of  education  show  how 
these  houses  are  constructed.  Being  made  in  sections 
held  firmly  together  by  bolts,  they  can  be  set  down 
wherever  there  is  a  proper  foundation.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation will  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  evi- 
dent utility  of  the  device. 


Winchester  Opposed  to  Regress. 

In  a  recent  number  reference  was  made  to  a  town 
meeting  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  at  which  the  abolition  of 
kindergartens,  sloyd,  cooking,  and  sewing  was  decided 
upon.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  at  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  town,  last  week, 
the  school  committee  was  sustained  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  educational  spirit  of  Winchester  is  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  progress  and  will  tolerate  no  back- 
ward step.  Just  this  occasional  arousing  is  needed  to 
reinforce  and  encourage  the  splendid  work  of  its  schools 
and  to  assure  its  children  of  its  willingness  to  give  them 
the  best  educational  opportunities  securable. 


Protect  the  Birds ! 

An  appeal  that  ought  to  reach  every  boy  and  girl  liv- 
ing on  6r  near  the  seacoast  is  that  recently  'ssued  by 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  thru  its  committee 
on  protection  of  North  American  birds,  showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  sea  birds.  Lady 
fashion  has  destroyed  thousands  of  beautiful  gulls  for  the 
most  abominable  decoration  of  women's  hats  ever  deviped. 
The  savage  chief  with  trophy  skulls  around  his  t«nt  shows 
no  more  perversion  of  artistic  taste  than  the  ladies  whose 
hat  gear  are  covered  with  the  corpses  of  creatures 
slaughtered  to  satisfy  their  notions  of  "  taste." 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  forever  the  most  exquis- 
ite gulls  which  formerly  thronged  our  seacoasts,  doing 
valuable  scavenger  service  and  lending  charm  to  the 
scenery  by  their  bright  color,  wild  flight,  and  weird  voices. 
The  terms  especially  are  being  decimated  by  agents  of 
the  mUliners.  The  committee  of  the  Ornithologists' 
Union  calls  attention  to  some  simple  economic  considera- 
tions that  sensible  people  will  readily  grasp,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  at  school  can  be  made  to  comprehend, 
which  establish  the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  gulls : 

Gulls,  which  naturalists  think  number  anywhere  from  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  a  million,  gorge  twice  a  day  in  New  York  bay 
upon  garbage.  As  the  hour  of  the  ''dump  **  approaches,  their 
multitudes  fill  the  whole  air  to  an  immense  height,  over  an  area 
of  several  miles,  then  gradually  settle  on  the  sea  in  vast  white 
sheets.  The  whistle  of  the  po&ce  boat,  the  signal  to  ''  dump," 
seems  to  waft  them  simultaneously  into  the  air,  to  gather,  like 
dense  snow-clouds,  over  the  floating  masses  just  emptied  from 
the  many  scows. 

Imagine  from  what  an  amount  of  putrid  matter  these  birds, 
as  big  as  hens,  save  the  adjacent  beaches,  not  to  speak  of  thdr 
perpetual  gleaning  in  the  actual  harbors !  And  this  is  a  speci- 
men of  what  occurs  at  every  port. 

If  money  enough  can  be  raised,  the  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  Union  will  guard  every  breeding  place 
where  there  is  a  law  to  back  them,  as  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr. 
Dutcher  have  done  at  Vineyard  Sound  Islands  and  Great  Gull 
Island. 

A  very  encouraging  sum  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  places  to  be  protected  are  certain  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  perhaps  Vir- 
ginia and  Florida. 

The  American  Ornithologists'  Union  therefore  appeals  to  ev- 
ery bird-lover  for  money  to  be  used  in  hiring  wardens  to  protect 
the  birds  while  nesting.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
William  Dutcher,  treasurer  of  tbe  Union,  at  625  Manhattan 
avenue,  New  York  city,  who  will  furnish  ail  desired  informa- 
tion. 

The  most  effective  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
ravages  is,  of  course,  the  utter  abolition  of  the  hideous 
practice  of  sacrificing  birds  to  fashion.  This  result, 
however,  cannot  be  immediately  hoped  for,  the  every 
effort  should  be  bent  upon  securing  it.  Meanwhile 
such  means  as  suggested  by  the  Ornithologists*  Union 
ought  to  find  support,  especially  from  the  schools. 


School  Supply  Trade  in   the  Antilles. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  has  opened  a 
new  and  profitable  market  to  the  educational  publishing 
houses  and  school  supply  firms  of  this  country  which 
promises  to  extend  to  all  of  the  West  Indies  and  wiD 
probably  embrace  before  long  the  whole  of  Central 
and  a  large  part  of  South  America.  Wide-awake  agents 
are  in  the  field  studying, the  situation  and  gathering  in- 
formation regarding  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  new  mar- 
kets. The  most  immediate  returns  are  coming  of  course 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles-  The 
prospectors  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Puerto 
Rico  board  of  education  has  designated  The  School 
Journal  as  its  official  advertising  oi^an  in  the 
States  and  that  all  notes  of  calls  for  bids  for  text- 
books and  school  supplies  are  to  be  published  in  its  col- 
urims. 
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Editorial  Letter. 

St.  Augustine. 

About  one  mile  north  of  this  city  the  state  institute 
for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  is  located.  The  principal 
is  Rev.  Frederick  Pasco,  formerly  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Jacksonville.  There  are  several  two- 
story  wooden  bufldings,  the  whites  and  the  blacks  occupy- 
ing different  quarters.  I  witnessed  the  work  in  several 
classes  with  much  interest.  In  one  class  a  boy  received 
instructions  and  proceeded  to  whittle  a  stick.  The 
others  then  wrote  a  description  of  the  operation  on  the 
blackboard.  Now  to  normal  children  this  is  easy  ;  they 
hear  the  words  "John  whittles  a  stick  with  his  knife  i"^ 
they  write  these  words  just  as  they  hear  them  placed. 
With  the  deaf  and  dumb  this  aid  is  wanting.  One  wrote 
"John  cuts  his  knife  with  a  stick."  It  requires  great 
pedagogical  ingenuity  to  teach  such  pupils. 

The  institute  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of 
St.  Augustine ;  across  the  bay  is  seen  the  vast  piles  of 
white  sand  that  constitute  the  north  beach  which  bars 
out  the  ocean.  A  forest  of  small  oaks  surround  the  land 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  The  land 
here,  as  in  all  parts  of  Florida,  is  sandy ;  hence  the 
grounds  are  not  covered  with  grass,  as  would  be  the  case 
at  the  North.  This  lack  of  grass  strikes  one  painfully  at 
first,  but  he  soon  learns  it  must  be  so. 

This  institute  has  about  65  pupils ;  ten  of  these  are 
black.    The  appropriation  is  $10,000  per  annum. 

The  peach  trees  and  rose  bushes  are  in  blossom,  the 
live  oaks  are  full  of  new  green  leaves,  the  magnolia  is 
preparing  to  bloom,  the  mocking  bird  is  uttering  his 
peculiar  notes,  and  a  May  aspect  is  abroad.  It  is  this 
condition  that  renders  Florida  so  attractive.  It  is  a  flat 
country  covered  mainly  with  pine  trees  and  lacks  the 
attractive  hills  and  vales  the  North  presents,  but  for  all 
that  it  has  in  its  balmy  climate  a  cure  for  many  ills  en- 
dured by  those  who  live  in  the  extreme  North.  But  there 
are  those  who  cannot  endure  the  long-continued  heat  of 
this  country,  the  heat  is  not  greater  than  at  the  North, 
but  summer  begins  here  in  May  and  does  not  end  until 
November. 

I  have  already  received  some  letters  asking  information 
by  those  who  wish  to  make  a  home  in  a  Southern  coun- 
try ;  one  asks  if  a  private  school  could  not  be  started  and 
yield  a  living.  I  would  not  encourage  such  a  movement. 
Florida  lacks  capital ;  the  soil  does  not  yield  returns  for 
labor  and  expenditure.  At  this  place  a  cotton  factory 
would  prove  remunerative ;  this  would  demand  a  capital 
of  $60,000.  No  one  in  northern  Florida  has  courage 
enough  to  plant  orange  trees  again.  Frost  after  frost 
has  impressed  the  belief  that  the  seasons  have  perma- 
nently changed,  and  the  oranges  eaten  now  here  are 
those  raised  in  California.  A.  M.  K. 

Mix  a  Little. 

"  A  good  teacher  and  a  fine  man,  but  he  is  a  poor  mixer, 
so  we  had  to  let  him  go.  He  made  friends  with  nobody, 
was  a  perfect  stick  in  society,  and  lived  to  himself  alone. 
It  was  a  common  remark  among  the  merchants  that  they 
never  saw  him  down  town  save  when  he  came  down  to 
get  his  order  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  that  day  just 
fifteen  minutes  after  four  o'clock  he  always  appeared  with 
a  brisk  walk  and  a  pleased  look,  but  on  that  day  only. 
How  different  from  his  successor,  whom  everybody  knows, 
whom  the  children  greet  with  a  smile  wherever  they  see 
him,  who  is  a  leader  in  any  circle,  who  is  found  at  every 
sick-bed.  and  who  in  a  few  months  has  become  as  fully  a 
part  of  us  as  the  oldest  inhabitant.  *  He  is  not  so  learned 
nor  so  good  a  teacher  as  the  other  man,but  he  is  doing 
us  more  good,  and  can  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases."  Yes, 
mix  a  little,  my  friend. 

From  a  liook  entitled  **  Among  Ourselves  "  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Tay- 
lor, president  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  just 
published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company  (Price,  50  eents).  It 
contains  i<  pages  of  inspiring  and  helpful  talks  to  teachers 
about  teachers  and  teaching. 


Zhc  Busy  ^orld. 


Puerto  Rican  Tariff  Bill. 

By  a  majority  of  nine  votes  the  Puei:to  Rico  bill,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  for  a  tariff  and  for  a  temporary 
form  of  government,  was  passed  on  April  l  by  the  United 
States  senate.  Several  Republicans  voted  against  the 
measure,  on  account  of  the  provision  imposing  a  tariff 
equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  house  and  become  a 
law.  Some  Republicans  advise  that  the  island  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  military  control  for  several  months. 
The  Soutlt  African  War. 

It  would  seem  that  the  British  officers  ought  to  learn 
something  from  their  repeated  experiences  with  Boer 
ambushes,  but  if  they  do  it  is  very  little.  On  Saturday, 
March  31,  a  force  under  Col.  Broadwood  marched  direct- 
ly into  a  trap  near  Brabant,  twenty-two  miles  north  of 
Bloemfontein.  It  is  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  man 
ahead  of  the  main  body  with  orders  to  look  out.  Before 
they  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  they  found 
themselves  in  close  contact  with  the  Boers,  with  a  galling 
fire  pouring  into  them  from  three  sides. 

One  detachment  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  A 
correspondent  says  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mag- 
nificent courage  of  the  British  they  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated. The  whole  Boer  army  were  profoundly  touched 
with  admiration  at  theur  gallant  behavior,  and  were 
dumbfounded  at  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  force  was 
able  to  escape  from  the  death  trap.  The  Essex,  Munster, 
Shorpshire,  and  Northumberland  mounted  infantry  and 
Robert's  horse  covered  the  retreat  and  the  drawing  off 
of  the  guns,  but  several  of  the  latter  were  captured  by 
the  Boers. 

In  spite  of  this  success  it  is  said  that  the  Boers  are  so 
demoralized  that  it  is  impossible  to  induce  many,  now  on 
furlough,  to  return  to  the  front.  They  are  generally 
averse  to  defending  Biggarsberg,  and  are  divided  with 
reference  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  war.  Presi- 
dent Kruger  has  prevailed  on  Mr.  Steyn  to  make  one  big 
stand  before  surrendering. 

A  Big  Railroad  Deal. 

The  Vanderbills  have  recently  obtained  control  over 
the  Reading,  Liohigh  Valley,  and  Erie  systems  of  rail- 
roads, thus  assuring  the  settlement  of  anthracite  coal 
troubles— the  unification  of  anthracite  coal  mining  and 
transportation  interests.  Not  only  are  competitive  cor- 
porations brought  into  harmony  but  financial  interests, 
recently  antagonistic,  are  harmonized. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Reading's  revenues  will  double 
as  soon  as  the  competitive  burdens  imposed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  roads  are  removed.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Cassatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  will  work  together. 
Dr.  St.  G.  Mivart  Dead. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart, 
professor  of  biology  at  the  University  of  Luvain,  long 
recognized  as  the  leading  scientist  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  England,  is  dead.  He  published  many  books 
on  zoological  and  philosophical  subjects.  Not  long  since 
he  had  a  controversy  with  Cardinal  Vaughan,  holding 
that  the  church  maintained  doctrines  and  beliefs  that  no 
scientific  man  could  accept.  Hie  views  on  the  question 
were  set  forth  in  articles  in  the  NineteerUh  CemJbiry  and 
other  magazines. 

The  Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland. 

On  the  evening  of  April  2  Queen  Victoria  left  Wind- 
sor for  her  visit  to  Ireland.  The  London  and  the  North- 
western railways  took  the  utmost  precaution  to  protect 
the  train  during  the  journey  from  London  to  Holyhead. 
All  Dublin,  and,  in  truth,  all  Ireland  was  on  the  qui  vive 
in  anticipation  of  the  queen's  coming.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  norix^al  population  of  Dublin  of  800,000  would 
be  swelled  to  1,000.000  by  visitors  from  outside  during 
her  visit.     P^QftvV^^^^  Nationalists  said  that  no  counter 
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attraction  would  be  attempted — that  no  such  scheme 

would  be  countenanced  even  by  the  revolutionary  party. 

Turkey  and  Corea  Yield  to  Russia. 

The  irresistible  progress  of  .Russian  dominion  con- 
tinues :  Turkey  and  Corea  have  just  yielded  to  her  de- 
mands. The  yielding  of  Turkey  makes  the  Black  sea 
practically  a  Russian  lake,  and  a  Russian  army  can  ad- 
vance from  Russia  (the  Caucasus)  thru  Russian  territoiy 
straight  to  Constantinople  and  the  Balkans  without 
crossing  Hungary' or  Roumania. 

Not  a  power  protested,  because  they  have  all  obtained 
what  they  desire.  Great  Britain  has  gained  possession 
of  Egypt  and  the  Suez  canal ;  Germany  has  a  free  hand 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  Austria-Hungary  has  her 
eyes  on  Salonika.   . 

In  Corea  Russia  has  only  one  antagonist — Japan. 
Russia  has  demanded  the  cession  of  a  bit  of  territory  on 
the  Corean  coast  and  a  monopoly  of  mining  rights  in  the 
peninsula.  Corea  has  granted  the  former  demand  be- 
cause she  could  not  help  herself.  Japan  will  probably 
dispute  the  demand  for  mining  concessions,  because  she 
has  extensive  mining  interests  there. 

DelagoJEi  Bay  Railroad  Decision. 

The  decision  of  the  Swiss  arbitrators  in  the  Delagoa 
Bay  railroad  case  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
plaintiffs.  The  arbitrators  give  them  the  sum  of  $3,062,- 
800.  That  is  probably  not  enough  to  repay  them  for  the 
actual  sums  expended  upon  the  property,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  concession.  It  is  held  that  they  are  legally 
entitled  to  pay  for  the  concession  as  well  as  the  road, 
and  the  arbitrators  are  inconsistent  in  granting  them 
pay  for  one  and  not  for  the  other. 

Still  the  award  will  not  only  stand,  but  the  principle 
of  arbitration  will  not  be  affected— that  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  discarded  for  the  old  rule  of  force. 
The  court  in  future,  however,  will  no  doubt  be  composed 
according  to  The  Hague  plan,  a  representative  from  each 
nation. 

Admiral  Dewey  a  Candidate. 

The  latest  surprise  in  the  political  world  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  Admiral  Dewey  that  he  will  become  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  if  the  people  want  him  to 
run.  He  says  he  has  received  many  letters  urging  him 
to  become  president ;  his  wife  has  also  urged  him  to  be- 
come a  candidate  and  he  has  yielded  to  her  wishes. 
What  party  he  belong  to  does  not  appear,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  New  York  has  for  months  been  ad- 
vising that  party  to  nominate  him.  It  is  hinted  that 
certain  persons  are  seeking  to  use  him  as  a  foil  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  aspirations. 


Letters* 


The  Coming  Battle. 

That  the  summer  of  1900  will  witness  a  great  battle 
between  two  educational  forces  in  the  state  of  New  York 
is  plain  enougL  The  attempt  of  the  regents  to  manage 
the  educational  system  has  roused  opposition  by  the 
common  school  forces ;  one  is  represented  by  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  other  by  Superintendent  Skinner.  Plans 
are  being  laid  by  the  regents  for  a  great  meeting  of  the 
convocation  at  Albany  ;  the  " state"  interest  is  at  work 
already  to  get  up  a  great  meeting  at  Thousand  Islands — 
the  intention  is  to  have  10,000  teachers  there.  The  ob- 
ject is  if  possible  to  owerawe  the  regents. 

There  will  be  no  action  by  the  legislature  this  session,  but 
next  year  the  plan  is  to  wipe  the  regents  out  Every 
state  school  teacher  is  to  have  a  bulletin  urging  combina- 
tion ;  as  there  are  30,000  of  these  teachers,  the  army 
will  be  a  large  one ;  all  these  are  to  be  fiUed  with  the 
idea  that  the  rule  of  the  regents  is  not  only  useless  but 
harmful.  "Stand  by  the  State  Department"  is  the 
watchword.  The  high  schools  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  regents  and  eventually  the  oversight  of  the  teachers 
classes  in  the  academies.  So  that  nothing  will  be  left 
but  the  academies  and  the  colleges — these  to  file  a  re- 
port as  was  formerly  the  plan. 

This  program  is  already  fixed  upon  as  disclosed  in  a 
circular  from  Asst.  Supt.  James  Lee,  of  New  York.  But 
the  regents  are  not  inactive,  and  they  have  a  respectable 
backing.  They  too  have  a  circular;  they  claim  that  a 
proper  centralization  puts  them  at  the  head  of  educa- 
tional matters ;  they  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  "state" 
people,  but  claim  they  should  direct  the  higher  education 
of  the  state. 

There  is  a  middle  party  that  sympathizes  with  the 
"state"  party  more  than  with  the  regents ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  high  and  normal  school  men.  They  want  a 
man  of  dignity  to  superintend  their  work  properly ;  they 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  present  sfystem.  Then 
there  are  some  politicians  that  see  much  money  in  a  new 
deal.  There  are  several  who  are  looking  for  new  oflScee 
to  be  created  and  large  salaries  to  be  paid.  Altogether 
the  air  is  full  of  rumors  and  the  resolutions  to  be  passed 
at  the  summer  meeting  have  already  been  drawn. 

Albany.  E.  F.  Hoffman. 


Prof.  W.O.  Atwater,  Weslcyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
whose  investigrations  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system  have  a'.tracted  such  wide  attention. 
Courtesy  of  the  Literary  DiifhU 


School  and  Culture. 

There  are  numerous  schools  that  impart  instruction 
in  arithmetic,  etc.,  but  none  in  the  art  of  living.  A  book 
has  been  written  portraying  the  effort  of  the  writer  ta 
find  a  cheap  house  to  live  in ;  plenty  of  these  were  to  be 
had,  but  the  people  in  them  were  also  cheap.  He  found 
he  must  pay  a  larger  sum  to  live  with  people  of  culture* 
A  refined  teacher  from  a  private  school  was  appointed  to 
take  a  company  of  women  from  one  of  the  '^  settlements '* 
into  the  country  and  direct  them ;  she  writes  that  the 
place  was  pleasantly  situated  and  the  food  sufficient,  but 
the  manners  of  her  companions  shocked  her  sensibil- 
ities. 

A  broker  hired  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  who  had  taken  the  highest  per  cent,  in  his  exam- 
ination, but  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him  because  he  had 
ah  inveterate  habit  of  picking  his  nose,  being  apparently 
unaware  of  the  use  a  handkerchief  might  be  put  to. 
Numerous  similar  instances  might  be  cited.  There  is  a 
widespread  opinion  that  the  private  schools  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred because  of  the*  attention  they  give  to  the  manners 
of  their  pupils.  But  do  not  culture  and  right  teaching 
go  together  ?  Is  not  a  person  cultured  who  is  really  ed- 
ucated ?  '' Education  pertains  to  the  whole  man"  is  a 
saying  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an  educator  of 
renown.  The  body  must  be  trained  as  well  as  the 
mind.  R.  E.  Penton. 

New  York. 
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A  Summer  Vacation  in  Europe. 

One  going  abroad  for  the  first  time  is  very  apt  to  plan 
as  tho  he  expected  never  to  go  again,  and  hence,  even 
within  the  limits  of  a  summer  vacation,  he  desires  to 
cover  all  Europe.  The  result  is  that  he  looks  for  some 
party  which  proposes  to  visit  the  largest  number  of 
places  in  which  he  is  interested.  When  the  trip  is  over, 
our  ambitious  tourist  is  likely  to  suffer  from  mental,  if 
not  physical,  indigestion.  The  attempt  to  see  cities  and 
places  of  unportance  in  a  single  day,  or  even  less,  results 
in  only  vague,  misty  impressions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  once  one  has  made  the 
journey,  he  is  very  likely  to  go  again  some  time,  and  it  is 
far  more  profitable  and  less  fatiguing  not  to  attempt  to 
cover  so  much  territory,  and  to  spend  more  time  in  each 
place.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  art  of  the  cities  visited,  and  there  are  few  cities  of 
any  importance  abroad  without  their  museums,  galleries, 
or  cathedrals. 

We  will  outline  a  tour  of  forty-eight  to  fifty  days, 
covering  cities  noted  for  their  art  collections.  In  ordin- 
ary summers,  Italy  would  be  the  center  of  interest,  but 
this  year  it  is  Paris,  for  there  will  be  gathered  at  the 
Exposition  the  greatest  cdlection  of  modem  art  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together,  and  in  the  museums  and 
galleries  of  Paris  and  the  other  cities  we  shall  suggest, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  study  also  the  great  collec- 
tions of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish schools,  with  some  admirable  examples  of  the  Spanish 
and  German. 

We  will  t&ke  a  ship  landing  us  at  Antwerp,  the  leading 
commercial  city  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Antwerp  ranks  with  the  great  cities  of  Italy  as  the  birth- 
place of  distinguished  masters  in  art.  Here  was  the 
home  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Quentin  Matsys,  Teniers, 
Jordaens,  de  Graeyer,  and  Snyders.  In  the  cathedral, 
the  most  beautiful  Gothic  church  in  Belgium,  is  the  fam- 
ous masterpiece  of  Rubens  ''The  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
also  ''The  Elevation  of  the  Cross"  by  the  same  master, 
and  other  pictures  by  men  of  note.  In  the  Royal  museum 
is  a  collection  of  the  old  masters  numbering  over  eight 
hundred  works,  and  exemplifying  quite  fully  the  Flemish 
school.  There  are  also  over  three  hundred  modem 
works.  The  city  is  rich  in  historical  incident,  and  the  old 
Flemish  quarters  are  most  interesting.  The  newer  por- 
tion has  beautiful  boulevards,  buildings,  and  parks.  Two 
days  wfll  give  good  time  to  adjust  ourselves  to  land  con- 
ditions after  the  sea  voyage,  and  to  see  the  city  comfort- 
ably. 

Brussels,  the  miniature  Paris,  and  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  city,  will  be  next  visited.  The  old  and 
the  new  town  each  presents  its  special  attractions.  The 
Palace  of  Justice  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  build- 
ings in  the  world,  and  magnificently  situated.  The  Hotel 
de  ^^lle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Bel- 
gium, and  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  secular  Gothic 
in  Europe.  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Gudule ;  the 
Royal  museum  with  a  collection  of  over  eight  hundred 
old  masters,  largely  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools ; 
the  Gallery  of  Modern  Paintings ;  the  Wiertz  Museum  ; 
the  Royal  Library ;  Royal  Palaces ;  parks,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  including  the  lace  manufacturies,  will 
fully  occupy  two  days  or  more. 

Paris  is  the  next  stop,  where  at  least  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  may  be  spent,  and  from  which  excursions  may  be 
made  to  VersaiUes,  Sevres,  and  Rheims.  The  objects  of 
interest  in  Paris  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  useless  in 
this  brief  space  to  attempt  to  mention  what  should  be 
seen  in  addition  to  the  Exposition.  Among  the  great 
things  is  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  with  its  galleries  of 
three  thousand  paintings,  its  thirty-eight  halls  of  sculp- 
ture, and  its  many  and  remarkable  collections  of  indus- 
trial art  Then  there  are  the  Palace  and  Museum  of  the 
Luxembourg,  Notre  Dame,  Sainte  Chapelle,  Museum  of 
Quny,  Palace  of  Justice,  the  boulevards,  parks,  etc. 

At  Versailles,  French  history  becomes  more  real  thru 
observation  of  the  palaces,  galleries,  museum,  and  grounds. 


At  Sevres  we  visit  the  famous  ceramic  works,  and  at 
Rheims  we  see  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  ex- 
istence, where  the  kings  of  France  have  been  crowned, 
idmost  without  exception,  since  1173.  On  the  way  to 
London  we  visit  the  other  great  Gothic  masterpiece,  the 
cathedral  at  Amiens,  and  also  the  fine  Gothic  cathedral 
and  church  at  Rouen. 

London  is  so  great  in  size  and  in  interest  that  an  in- 
definite amount  of  time  may  be  spent,  but  our  summer 
vacation  tour  limits  us  to  five  or  six  days,  in  which  much 
can  be  seen  under  good  guidance.  If  we  arrive  before 
August  1,  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  will  be  open. 
'  The  National  Gallery,  one  of  the  best  aztanged  in  Eu- 
rope, will  enable  us  to  get  a  fairly  good  notion  of  all  the 
great  schools  of  painting,  from  the  early  Renaissance  in 
Italy  to  the  British  school.  The  Tate  Gallery  of  British 
Art,  the  British  museum,  and  the  South  Kensington 
museum  will  present  so  much  that  we  should  use  our 
time  to  the  best  advantage  in  seeing  at  least  the  greatest 
things.  Then  there  are  Westminster,  the  parliament 
buildings,  St.  Paul's,  London  tower  and  bridge,  and  the 
many  and  various  sights  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  and  in  walks  and  drives. 

Leaving  London  by  night  train  and  boat  across  the 
North  sea,  we  land  in  quaint  Holland  at  Rotterdam,  and 
after  seeing  the  city  in  general,  may  proceed  to  The 
Hague  for  a  two  days'  stop,  including  the  noted  watering 
place  and  beach  at  Scheveningen,  where  we  look  upon 
those  quiiint  scenes  so  often  reproduced  on  tQes  and  in 
pictures  by  Dutch  painters.  At  The  Hague  we  visit  the 
fine  Royal  Gallery,  famous  for  its  collection  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  art,  of  which  two  of  the  treasures  are  ^'Tbe 
Young  Bull,"  by  Paul  Potter,  and  Rembrandfs  "Anat- 
omy Lesson."  We  see  the  beautiful  WiUem  park.  Royal 
Palace,  Town  Hall,  etc.,  and  are  impressed  with  the 
cleanliness  and  quaintness  of  all. 

Leaving  The  Hague  we  stop  for  part  of  a  day  at  Haar- 
lem, noted  for  its  horticulture  and  for  its  m^useuro,  and 
then  we  proceed  to  Amsterdam,  the  northern  Venice,  for 
a  two  days'  stay. 

This  city  is  situated  on  ninety  islands  connected  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bridges,  and  its  canals  and  quaint 
streets  are  scenes  of  unfaOing  interest.  In  addition  to 
the  general  attractions  of  this  most  interesting  city,  the 
chief  object  to  invite  attention  is  the  Ryks  or  National 
museum,  containing  by  far  the  best  art  collection  in 
Holland,  and  one  of  the  noted  collections  in  Europe. 
There  are  seventeen  hundred  paintings,  and  a  fine  museum 
of  industrial  art.  Here  Rembrandt,  Van  der  Heist,  Dow, 
Flinck,  and  Maas  may  be  studied. 

From  Amsterdam  we  return  to  Antwerp  and  sail  for 
home,  arriving,  not  tired,  but  refreshed,  by  our  summer 
tour,  because  we  did  nor  attempt  to  cover  all  of  Europe 
in  six  weeks. 

By  extending  the  journey  two  weeks  longer  we  could 
go  from  Antwerp  to  Cologne  for  two  days,  up  the  Rhine 
to  Mayence  and  Frankfort  for  a  day,  over  to  Munich  or 
quaint  Nuremburg,  and  thence  to  Dresden  for  two  or 
three  days,  stopping  at  Calsbad  on  the  way ;  from  Dresden 
to  Berlin  for  three  or  four  days,  and  thtn  back  to  Ant- 
werp, stopping  over  at  Dusseldorf.  This  would  make  a 
trip  of  sixty-two  days,  filling  the  summer  vacation  quite 
full.  A  side  trip  from  Frankfort  or  Munich  might  be 
made  in  order  to  witness  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau,  either  by  cutting  the  time  slightly  from  some 
of  the  cities  visited,  or  by  extending  the  time. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Walter  S.  Goodnough, 

Director  of  Art  Instruction  in  Public  Schools. 
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The  6ducational  Outlook. 

Technology  Has  a  President. 

Boston,  Mass.— Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchelt,  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  has  been  for- 
mally elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  President  Crafts  will  continue  as  the  head  of 
the  institution  until  the  end  of  the  present  school  year.  Dr 
Pritchett  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  next  September. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett  is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  is  the  son  of 
a  well  known  astronomer.  He  was.  specially  educated  under 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington, 
and  at  the  University  of  Munich.  He  has  performed  numer- 
ous services  for  the  United  States  government,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  career  has  been  given  to  Washington  univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  where  he  has  occupied  the  chair  ot  mathemat- 
ics. During  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  head  of  the  Coast 
Survey  and  nas  been  distinguished  in  that  position  by  his  abil- 
ity to  administer  his  department  simply  and  directly,  without 
any  of  the  political  diplomacy  which  many  of  the  heads  of 
scientific  departments  feel  themselves  constrained  to  use. 

Two  Thousand  Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvard. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Supt.  Alexis  E.  Frye  has  arrived  in 
Boston  from  Cuba  and  is  m  consultation  with  President  Eliot 
regarding  the  2,000  Cuban  teachers  who  will  this  year  study 
at  Harvard.  Mr. Frye  states  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  very 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  education.  Already  the  school 
attendance  has  mounted  to  130,000.  One  of  the  problems  that 
has  brought  him  here  is  the  securing  of  homes  in  which  the 
teachers  can  be  boarded  during  their  stay  and  of  funds  to  pay 
their  board.  Everything  else  has  been  arranged.  The  United 
States  government  will  furnish  passage  in  eight  transport  ships; 
Harvard  will  give  free  tuition.  It  is  hoped  that  the  delegation 
may  reach  Boston  tn  time  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

School  Teachers  Strike. 

PiTTSTON,  Pa. — The  public  school  teachers  have  gone  on  a 
strike  and  the  schools  are  closed.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
board  owes  its  twenty-one  teachers  back  pay  for  four  months. 
The  schools  have  even  been  cold  on  account  of  short  supply 
of  coal.  The  members  of  the  board  allege  that  on  account  of 
hard  times  in  the  mining  regions  it  has  been  impossible  to  col- 
lect more  than  half  of  the  taxes. 

A  New  Degree. 

Chicago,  III.— The  University  of  Chicago  has  taken  steps 
looking  towa)xl  a  new  degree  It  will  be  called  "  associate  in 
arts,  in  literature  or  in  science,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  work  done."  It  will  be  granted  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted honorably  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.    Fifteen  pupils  will  this  year  receive  the  degree. 

This  innovation  is  likely  to  affect  materially  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the,  length  of  the  college  course. 

Passage  of  the  Stokes  Bill, 

Trenton,  N.  J. —The  Stokes  school  bill  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  It  secures  to  New  Jersey  cities  which 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  plan  of  an  appointed  school  board  an 
opportunity  to  revert  to  tne  democratic  election  of  school  com- 
missioners. Any  community  wishing  to  change  from  the  pres- 
ent system  may,  upon  petition  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters, 
hold  a  special  election  to  decide  whether  to  elect  the  school 
board  by  popular  vote  or  to  retain  the  appointed  board.  If  the 
majority  is  m  favor  of  the  elected  board,  then  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Stokes  bill  become  bindi^ig  upon  the  munici- 
pality. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  was  a  concession  to  Camden, 
which  has  long  been  restive  under  its  board  appointed  by  an 
unpopular  mayor. 

Articles  on  Commercial  Education. 

Now  that  the  question  of  commercial  education  has  become 
of  direct  interest  to  New  Yorkers  it  may  be  well  to  prepare,  by 
reading,  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject.  The 
following  list  refers  to  some  of  the  recent  literature  of  commer- 
cial education : 

1.  *' Commercial  Education,"  Charles  W.  Elliot,  Edttca.  R, 
18:417. 

2.  *•  College  of  Commerce,"  W.  C.  Jones,  Arena,  23:180. 

3.  "  College  Education  and  Business,"  J.  B.  Taylor,  Educa.  R. 

4.  "  Business  Education  in  England,"  H.  de  B.  Gibbias,  Fortn. 
71  :ioo4. 

5.  *'  Commercial  Education  at  Antwerp,"  Set.  Am.  S.  47:19517. 

6.  Proceedings  National  Educational  Association.— Page  999, 
business  course  problem;  page  1002,  conduct  of  business  school; 
page  ioc8,  business  education  and  public  schools;  page  1025,  ad- 
vent of  the  commercial  high  school. 

7.  •'  Truths  Ab»ut  Colleges  of  Commerce,"  C.  F.  Thwing,  Ind. 

52:14. 

8.  The  Need  for  Advanced  Commercial  Education,  Forum, 
April,  1900. 


Recent  School  History  in  Boston. 

Many  of  the  best  friends  of  education  in  Boston  have  come 
to  regard  the  public  school  system  as  a  great  hungry  monster, 
always  gorging  on  the  public  funds  and  still  never  satisfied. 
Under  the  caption  of  *'  Our  School  Expenditures  "  the  Tran- 
script  is  running  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  the  situation 
up  to  date. 

The  cardinal  point  made  is  that  Boston  is  paying  too  much 
for  what  it  gets.  The  case  of  salaries  is  merely,  one  example. 
Good  citizens  are  not  objecting  to  the  liberal  salaries  paid  to 

?;ood  teachers;  they  do  object  to  liberal  salaries  paid  to  iodif- 
erent  teachers,  ana  in  some  cases  paid  for  services  never  per- 
formed. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  city  of  the  country  it  is  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  sublet  her  position — one  might  say  her  job- -to 
a  substitute  for  half  pay  while  she  herself  goes  to  Europe  or 
enjoys  herself  at  home.  Yet  that  is  happening  right  along  in 
Boston  among  the  teachers  of  the  ungraded  classes. 

There  is,  too,  an  impression  that  supervision  is  being  over- 
done in  Boston.  Whenever  any  new  subject  is  introduced  a 
supervisor  is  appointed  with  a  salary  of  $3,000.  As  he  cannot 
supervise  all  the  work  several  expensive  assistants  are  assigned 
to  him.  The  grammar  masters  are  practically  supervisors. 
They  are  nominally  expected  to  teach  one  hour  a  day,  but  the 
busier  of  them  can  always  find  means  to  default  the  obliga- 
tion. 

A  comparison  of  figures  from  different  cities  will  show  that 
unless  Boston  has  by  far  the  best  schools  in  the  country  there 
must  be  payment  for  goods  that  are  never  rendered. 

The  average  pay  for  every  teacher  and  supervisor  in  the 
Boston  service  is  $970.  In  New  York,  where  salaries  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  very  liberal  and  where  living  expenses  are  certainly 
higher,  the  average  salary  is  $825,  or  1^145  less  than  the  Boston 
average.  Chicago  pays  a  little  more  than  New  York,  but  is 
still  $126  below  Boston.  Philadelphia  falls  behind  by  S298, 
while  Cleveland,  which  has  schools  that  are  believed  to  be  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Boston,  spends  $239  a  year  less. 

Nor  is  this  high  average  general  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  salary  rate  in  Brookline  is  less  by  $248  and  in  Cambridge 
by  $276.  Springfield,  which  is  justly  proud  of  its  schools,  pays 
less  by  $513  than  Boston. 

With  such  a  salary  average  Boston  ought  to  get  the  very 
best  service  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  schools  arc  lull 
of  teachers  who  are  not  needed,  who  have  survived  their  use- 
fulness and  who  depend  upon  pull  for  their  retention. 

The  salaries  item,  however,  is  probably  less  a  matter  of 
grievance  10  good  citizens  than  the  purchase  and  erection  of 
school  buildings.  In  1889  it  was  first  observed  that  the  city 
was  running  behind  in  accommodations  for  its  pupils.  Resort 
had  to  be  made  then  to  the  plan  of  renting  annexes  *Mn  fish 
markets,  Chinese  laundries,  and  bowling  alleys,*'  as  a  school 
board  member  has  described  it.  An  era  of  building  was  at 
once  ushered  in.  For  eleven  years  there  has  been  a  perfect 
fever  of  buying  and  building.  Yet  the  city  seems  never  to  get 
even  with  the  game.  It  is  always  a  question  to  the  committee 
how  to  provide  seatings  for  a  new  set  of  children. 

The  chief  explanation  of  the  quandary  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  growth  of  population  which  has  been  considerable  but 
never  abnormal.  It  has  been  ratl^er  in  the  failure  of  anyone 
connected  with  the  building  department  to  foresee  the  direction 
which  the  growth  of  the  city  would  take  and  to  plan  accord- 
ingly. To-day  with  hundreds  ot  children  crowded  out  is  Dor- 
chester and  Brighton  there  are  vacant  sittings  in  East  Boston. 
New  school-houses  have  been  built  in  districts  where  growth 
of  population  has  long  since  ceased,  and  no  accommodations 
have  oeen  provided  in  sections  where  new  houses  and  apart- 
ments have  been  going  up  for  the  past  ten  years. 

These  new  school-houses  have  been  as  expensively  built  as 
badly  planned  for.  The  purchase  of  sites  has  been  a  matter 
of  game  with  certain  bold  speculators.  One  of  the  most  flag- 
rant cases  was  when  the  committee  on  school-houses  bad 
settled  upon  a  site  and  before  its  report  was  presented  publicly 
to  the  school  board  an  hour  later  three  speculators  had  bonded 
the  lot  and  would  have  cleared  a  profit  of  19,000  each  had  not 
a  report  of  their  design  come  to  the  mayor  and  led  him  to  veto 
the  ordinance. 

During  the  last  few  years  these  scandals  have  been  avoided 
by  a  system  of  advertising  for  a  lot  of  land  in  a  given  neigh- 
borhood, property  owners  bidding  like  any  other  contractors. 
Yet  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  street  commissioners  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  bid.  There  is  still  abundant  chance  for  job- 
bery. 

The  buildings  constructed  on  these  sites  have  by  no  means 
been  free  from  reproach.  The  new  Brighton  high  school  is 
said  to  be  an  example.  Petitions  have  been  received  from 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  asking  for  important  changes  in 
its  construction.  This  means  a  large  outlay  of  money  upon  a 
building  which  the  city  only  recently  accepted  as  complete. 
There  have  also  been  scandals  connected  with  the  Mary 
Hemenwav  school  at  Dorchester  and  the  Francis  Parkman 
school  at  Forest  Hills, 

All  told  Boston  has  not  been  very  successful  in  its  educa- 
tional investments  of  late.  It  is  not  strange  that  there  should 
be  a  demand  for  an  overthrow  of  the  present  unwieldy  board 
and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  small,  workable  body  of 
commissioners. 
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Philadelphia  Night  School  Statistics, 

There  were  in  Philadelphia  fifty -nine  night  schools  open 
this  last  winter  The  total  enrollment  was  17,266,  the  average 
attendance  being  7,007.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  twenty-one 
evening  schools  was  ^,^S4^  ^^^^  ^^  average  attendance  of  2,836, 
while  the  eight  cooking  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  391  and 
an  average  attendance  of  227.  The  evening  high  school  had 
the  highest  enrollment  in  its  history,  680  students  having  been 
admitted  during  the  term.  Of  the  total  number  in  the  night 
schools  twenty-one  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth  and  four  per 
cent,  were  colored. 

The  Use  of  Lantern  Slides. 

Stereopticons  and  heliostats  are  now  being  generally  used  in 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia  for  illustrating  work  in  geography, 
history,  and  other  subjects.  For  several  years  the  board  of 
education  has  been  making  a  collection  of  slides,  and  the  twen- 
ty-two sets  include  3,200  slides,  covering  geographical  and  his- 
tory work.  There  arc  also  special  sets  showing  the  govern- 
ment life-saving  service,  coffee  and  tea  industries,  historical 
places  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  and  other  subjects.  There 
are  slides  showing  views  of  great  cities,  includine  Venice, 
Naples,  Florence,  Paris,  Rome,  London,  Boston.  The  slides 
are  kept  at  the  Pedagogical  library,  superintendent's  depart- 
ment, and  are  loaned  to  principals  for  one  week,  and,  if  not 
wanted  elsewhere,  they  can  be  retained  for  another  week. 

To  Abolish  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 

Select  and  common  councils  have  passed  resolutions  di- 
recting the  mayor  and  the  city  solicitor  to  prepare  drafts  of  an 
act  for  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  providing  for  the  abolition 
of  the  board  of  education  m  the  first  school  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  creating  of  a  department  of  education.  For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  constant  friction  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  the  members  of  councilb  have  felt  that  their  pre- 
rogatives have  been  infringed  upon.  The3r  declare  that  the 
board  of  education  has  been  making  excessive  demands  upon 
the  public  purse  and  that  the  cost  of  education  seriously 
threatens  public  improvements. 

Contractor  Outwittted. 

The  architect  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education  has,bv 
order  ol  the  board,  taktn  possession  of  the  new  boys'  hign 
school.  The  little  work  whch  still  remains  to  be  done  he  will 
personally  attend  to. 

This  move  is  a  march  stolen  up«n  Contractor  Johnston  who 
had  declared  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  bemg  properly  paid 
he  should  lock  up  the  building,  refusing  admittance  to  every- 
body except  his  own  employees.  Such  action  he  cannot  now 
.  take,  for  he  has  been  legally  estopped  from  further  concern  with 
the  structure.  The  law  points  at  issue  regarding  the  validity  of 
his  contracts,  the  justice  of  his'  charges  and  so  forth  will 
undoubtedly  bedecided  properly  in  the  courts.  Meantime  the 
city  will  hold  the  school  building. 

There  is  further  trouble  for  Mr.  Tohnston.  Not  only  has 
the  board  of  education  stolen  a  march  on  him  in  the  matter  of 
completing  the  new  Boys*  high  school,  but  the  committee  on 
property  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  annex  to  the  Central 
high  school  over  his  head.  Johnston's  bid  was  $157,293.  H. 
Brockelhurst,  the  second  lowest  bidder,  would  take  tne  respon- 
sibility for  fi68,8oo,  and  to  him  the  contract  was  given. 

Agents  in  Philadelphia  Schools. 

Supt.  Brooks  has  been  constrained  to  send  out  once  more 
a  printed  notice  to  principals  calling  their  attention  to  the  rule 
which  expressly  prohibits  agents  or  other  persons  from  visit- 
ing teachers  at  the  schools  **  lor  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
purchase,  order,  or  use  of  books  or  supplies,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  picture  of  building  or  pupils."  Within  the  last  few 
days  the  book  agent  nuisance  has  reappeared.  A  woman  vis- 
ited several  schools  and  on  the  plea  that  the  form  shown  was 
merely  a  request  for  a  catalog  of  certain  books,  prevailed  upon 
teachers  to  si^n  contracts  for  sets  of  books  costing  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Hollars.  Dr.  Brooks  is  determined  that  teach- 
ers shall  be  protected  from  such  annoyance. 


New  School,  Pawcatuck,  Conn. 
Dedicated  on  Washington's  Birthday,  1900. 


New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

Lectures  on  Butterflies. 

A  courseof  fourJectureson  "Butterflies"  will  be  given  at 
P.  S.  No.  10,  by  Asso.-Supt.  Gustave  Straubenmiiller,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy.  The  lec- 
tures are  free  to  all  members  of  the  school  system,  to  whom  a 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  by  the  society.  They  are  to  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  photographs,  and  will  be  given  on  the 
evenings  of  April  18,  April  24,  May  2,  and  May  9,  The  topics 
to  be  treated  are  as  follows : 

Course  0/  Liti:  Egg  Larva,  Pupa,  Imago. 

Anatomy:  Parts  of  body  with  particular  attention  to  wings. 

Classification:  Presentation  of  ten  common  butterflies,  includ- 
ing a  description  and  a  colored  representation  of  the  insects. 

How  to  catch,  prepare,  and  preserve  specimens. 

Presentation  of  twelve  common  butterflies,  including  a  descrip- 
tion and  a  colored  representation  ot  the  insects. 

Mimicry  and  defences.  ,.     •     1   vi 

Presentation  of  six  common  butterflies  and  four  moths,  mcma- 
ing  a  description  and  colored  representation  of  the  insects. 

The  Manhattan  school  board  is  said  to  have  saved  $270,000 
to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  teachers  who  receive  less  than 
$goo.  The  following  schedules  will  be  put  into  effect;  tirst 
three  years  $600  annually;  fourth,  filth,  and  sixth  years,  $720; 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  $828. 

Two  lectures  on  picture  study  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Haney,  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  formed  Teachers*  Art  Club  on 
March  31  and  April  7  at  the  Normal  college.  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  methods  which  may  be  employed  in  presenting 
pictures  to  children  for  study  in  the  different  school  grades. 

The  April  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Pedagogy  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  Apr.  2.  at  8  P.  M., 
at  the  New  York  university  building,  Washington  square.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Kelly  will  speak  on  "  Some  Tendencies  in  Modern  Sci 
ence  Teaching." 

The  Mayor's  Hearing. 
.  The  hearing  on  senate  bill  1034,  Senator  Davis'  compromise 
school  salary  bill  was  a  most  unfortunate  affair.  It  is  true 
there  were  not  the  scenes  of  wild  disorder  which  the  morning 
papers  described.  The  two  thousand  teachers  who  besieged 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  were  not  a  howling  mob;  once  or  twice, 
however,  they  came  dangerously  near  being  such. 

It  maybe  said  in  their  justification  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck, 
whatever  he  maybe  at  heart,  is  not  possessed  of  a  conciliatory 
personality,  and  that  President  Little,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, was  unlucky  enough  to  use,  in  all  innocence,  an  expres- 
sion which  the  over-wrought  teachers  construed  into  an  insult. 

The  main  argument  for  the  teachers  was  conducted,  with 
constant  interruptions  from  the  mayor,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Ettinger, 
of  the  Teachers' Association,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Walmsley,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Class  Teachers'  Association.  Both  were  handled 
very  roughly.  When  Mr.  Walmsley  objected  that  |6oo  was  a 
low  salary  to  start  with,  the  mayor  assured  him  that  when  a 
young  lawyer,  he  himself  woulci  have  been  very  glad  of  $600. 

Dr.  Ettinger  tried  to  read  facts  and  figures  from  a  newspaper, 
and  was  interrupted  with,  "  That  paper  doesn't  have  to  foot 
the  bills  of  New  York  city.  I'd  as  soon  have  your  judgment  as 
that  of  the  editor  who  wrote  the  article  in  ten  minutes." 

When  President  Little  was  called  to  denounce  the  bill,  which 
he'declared  to  be  the  most  absurd  measure  ever  passed  by  a 
legislature,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  say  something  about 
"  simple,  ordinary  teachers."  The  teachers  in  the  room  felt 
that  they  were  far  from  being  ordinary,  and  they  accordingly 
astonished  Mr.  Little  with  a  volume  of  hisses. 

Finally  Mrs.  T.J.  Hill,  a  teacher,  opposed  the  bill  and  re- 
ceived a  good  snare  of  jeers  and  hisses.  .   , 

All'  told,  it  was  a  most  unpropitious  hearing.  The  opinion 
of  all  who  listened  was  that  the  mayor  would  veto  the  bill. 

This  he  has  since  done,  so  that  the  result  of  all  legislative 
action  up  to  date  is  nil. 

Reardon  Case  not  Closed. 

Altho  the  board  of  examiners  suppor-ted  Supt.  Maxwell  in 
his  determination  to  refuse  a  certificate  to  Joseph  J.  Reardon, 
on  the  ground  that  his  two  years  of  study  concurrent  with  his 
teaching  were  not  equivalent  to  two  full  years  of  study,  the 
case  is  not  yet  closed.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion on  March  28,  Commissioner  Abraham  Stern  offered  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  the  boaid  disapproves  the  ruling  ol  the 
examiners  and  would  request  the  corporation  counsel  to  look 
into  the  decision  with  a  view  to  testing  its  legality.  The  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  committee  in  spite  of  Dr.  Maxwell  s  asser- 
tion that  there  need  be  no  hard  feelings  about  Mr.  Reardon 
personally;  he  had  stood  well  in  recent  examinations  and  would 
be  duly  licensed  by  the  examiners. 

From  some  of  Mr.  Stern's  remarks,  predicting  the  greatest 
legal  school  battle  in  educational  history,  an  impression  has 
gone  abroad  that  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Maxwell  is  likely 
soon  to  be  forthcoming. 

Echoes  of  the  Coast  Conyention. 

Associate  Supt.  Edward  B.  Shallow  recently  entertained  a 
large  audience  at  the  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn,  with  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "  A  Vacation  Tour  to  Cahfornia."  The 
lecturer  took  a  t>arty  in  imagination  across  the  Rockies,  made 
them  personally  «cQua\nted  with  the  Mormons  and  showed 
them  all  the  gr"^^t  ponders  of  Califernia.    The  vigor  of  the 
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applause  which  followed  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  was 
proof  that  the  audience  had  enjoyed  its  imaginary  trip. 

Prof.  Reigart  on  Habit. 

A  lecture  was  gi?en  recently  at  the  Normal  college  by  John 
F*  Reigart,  •f  the  Ethical  Culture  schools,  on  *'  Habit."  It  was 
addressed  specially  to  the  kindergartners.  A  few  of  his  sug- 
gestions follow: 

.  The  importance  of  habit  may  be  admitted  theoretically  jret 
be  in  practice  denied.  To  a  suggestion  that  more  attention 
should  be  fflven  to  drill,  order,  neatness,  and  position,  the  reply 
is  made  that  there  is  no  time,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  teacher  that  the  only  way  to  secure  time  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  power  of  habit. 

Owing  to  the  stress  placed  upon  self  activity,  the  kindergar- 
ten teacher  may  fear  that  there  is  opposition  between  habit 
and  her  highest  ideals.  Against  this  misconception  of  habit 
Froebel  himself  may  be  cited;  he  tells  us  that  habitude  and 
custom  cause  one  ''  to  leel  at  home,"  and  that  one  can  only 
*'  act  freely  where  one  has  made  one^s  self  at  home."  To  use 
Froebel's  phrase,  one  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  at  home  "  in  good 
society  unless  one's  manners  have  become  habit.  Freedom 
and  originality  in  the  use  of  language,  in  music,  in  the  use  of 
tools,  can  onl^  come  ^hru  the  correct  habitu<il  use  of  language, 
faithful  practice  with  the  instruments  or  the  tools— thru  mak- 
ing one's  self  **  at  home." 

Again,  upon  habit  Froebel  bases  the  possibility  of  the  devel- 
opment of  self-activity.  "  More  space  for  the  play  of  inner 
activity  "  is  secured  thru  accommodation  (habiution)  to  out- 
ward surroundings.  This  opportunity  for  higher  lorros  of 
self-activity  with  progressive  organization  of  automatic  activ- 
ities is  characterized  by  recent  writers  as  the  capitalization  of 
experiences. 

Three  questions  should  be  constantly  in  the  mind  of  every 
teacher  in  relation  to  both  discipline  and  instruction :  What 
habits  shall  I  attempt  to  form?  What  activities  should  be 
aroused  ?    What  models  presented  for  imitation  ? 

How  shall  we  utilize  the  principle  of  habit?  First,  habits 
are  formed  whether  we  will  or  not;  therefore  begin  early. 
Second,  it  is  important  to  f«nn  a  clear  conception  of  what  one 
is  driving  at  and  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  proportion,  otherwise 
the  habits  formed  may  fall  far  short  of  the  mark,  or  even  be  a 
hindrance.  Thru  lack  of  a  clear  aim  and  a  true  sense  of  pro- 
portion on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  children  may  be  kept  quiet 
or  may  obey  directions  without  forming  habits  of  order  or  of 


true  obedience.  It  is  necessary,  alio,  to  analyze  conditions 
and  build  up  appropriate  habits  bv  easy  stages.  For  example, 
the  failure  of  a  student  who  endeavored  to  break  himself  of 
the  habit  of  procrastination  lead  to  his  discovery  that  no  gen- 
eral effort  would  avail,  but  that  it  was  necessarv  to  make  a 
selection  and  master  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  After  a  vain 
effort  to  secure  neatness,  carefulness,  order,  punctualitv,  etc, 
teachers  are  disposed  to  despair  of  results,  attributing  iailare 
to  the  unfortunate  disposition  or  training  of  the  children  rather 
than  to  their  own  failure  to  take  one  step  at  a  time  and  to  allow 
no  back-sliding. 

It  is  essential  that  the  co-operation  of  the  children  be  se- 
cured. It  is  true  that  many  good  habits  may  be  formed  exter- 
nally, particularly  in  infancy,  but  by  the  time  the  child  reaches 
the  Kindergarten  age  he  is  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in 
his  own  education.  It  would  be  interesting  and  helpful  to 
determine  to  what  extent  kindergarten  children  may  con- 
sciously utilize  the  laws  of  habit.  A  child  of  six  remarks  that 
by  eating  a  little  every  day  she  can  learn  to  eat  what  she  now 
dislikes. 

A  class  of  primary  children  was  led  t^  take  pleasure  in 
improving  in  penmanship  and  to  make  rapid  progress  thru  a 
discussion  of^the  things  that  could  be  done  without  thinking, 
how  they  learned  to  do  these  things,  and  what  steps  they  could 
take  to  make  their  writing  easy  as  well  as  correct. 

If  a  teacher  wishes  to  direct  her  pui)tb  in  gaining  self- 
control,  in  intelligently  forming  good  habits  and  overcoming 
the  bad,  she  should  go  this  way  herself.  The  mastery  of  diffi- 
culties reveals  the  way  to  help  others  to  master  similar  diffi- 
culties. 

Valaable  Property  Going  to  Rain. 

More  than  1300,000  worth  of  uncompleted  school  buildings 
are  going  to  ruin  in  the  boroueh  of  Queens.  These  buildings 
were  started  by  village  authorities  before  the  Greater  New 
York  became  a  fact,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  new  city 
would  complete  them  and  would  foot  the  bills.  Nothing  has 
been  done  on  them  for  several  vears. 

One  reason  why  the  central  E)oard  of  education  has  refused 
to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  is  that  the  population 
of  Arverne  and  Rockaway  in  the  winter  months  is  not  sufficieot 
to  warrant  any  such  school  buildings  as  have  been  started. 
They  weic  begun  with  the  expectation  that  after  consolidation 
there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  permant  resi- 
dents. 


AREY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 


Cloth, 

j 

*'  /  am  favorably  impressed 
with  the  book  and  shall  be 
glad  to  recommend  it,** — Dr. 
Charles  A.  Pitkin,  Thayer 
Academ}',  South  Braintree, 
Mass. 


12mo. 


Price,  90  cents. 


SOME  LEADING  FEATURES. 

Thoroughly  Practical. 

A  Laboratory  ilanual  anda  Clafs  Room  Book 

dimple  Apparatus  Required. 

Adapted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Average  High  School. 

fleets  Fully  Admission  Requirements  to  any  College 
or  Scientific  School. 

Ample  Provision  for  Review  Work. 

Covers  Fully  the  Syllabus  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

An  Increased  Educative  Value  from  this  Presentation. 


"  //  is  the  best  text-book  in 
Elementary  Chemistry  for 
New  York  Schools  on  the 
Market" — A.  W.  Emerson, 
Washington  Irving  High 
School,  TarrytoTvn,  N,  Y. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  Grammar  School  Use.    By  Edward  Chanxing,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University;  an  tnor  of  "  A  Students' 
History  of  the  United  States/'  etc.     12010.    $1.00. 

Describes  the  fonading  and  developmenfc  of  the  United  States,  from  the  disooyery  of  America  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war.   The  langTiage  is 
clear,  simple  and  direct     About  one-half  of  the  book  is  griven  to  the  period  extending  from  1788  to  the  nresent  time.  ^    x  i.     ,         ^  * 

The  book  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  supplied  with  maps  and  plans.    It  will  contain  an  apparatus  of  references  to  other  text-books  and  to  ; 
detailed  accounts  of  important  events  and  persons.    Buggebtions  to  teachers  and  questions  for  class  use  will  be  provided. 


Lewis'  Final  Draft  Paper 

With  Marginal  Aids  to  Revision.    Prepared  by  E.  H.  Lewis. 
Price,  20  cents. 

This  paper  is  designed  primarily  for  use  in  English  classes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, available  for  any  exercise  in  which  the  English  language  is  em- 
ployed, and  is  it  «i«««  toM-Hxd  tiitlvinu  the  pioi>l«ui  uf  Uuw  «very 
l<>HH«»ii  <*}4     )•«  made  h  le«>H<»  >  m  K>  iclisli. 

On  one  side  of  each  sheet  there  is  a  series  of  forty  questions,  for  use 
in  correcting  the  compositions. 


Lewis'  First  Manual  of  English  Composition 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Author  "  A  First  Book  in 
Writing  English."    izmo.    Cloth.    Pricey  S0.60, 

'' ...  It  is  thoroughly  practical-  and  emphasizes  those  things  thmt  my 
experience  shows  demana  empha&is.  It  i-  •nteretftin't.trom  coterta  cow*, 
made  so  in  a  measure  by  the  character  and  variety  of  the  many  Olnstra- 
tions  of  the  principles  taught.  I  shall  recommend  the  book  very  heartily 
to  my  classes  "— Maby  C.  Moobe,  State  Normal  School,  Framingbwm.Maw 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Alton,  ILL.—Thc  Alton  school  case,  in  which  negroes  of 
Alton  are  seeking  admission  to  public  schools,  has  come  up 
before  the  Madison  county  circuit  court  for  a  third  trial,  ft 
is  probable  that  the  case  will  only  be  settled  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  committee  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education  to  outline  a  course  of  study  for  teachers' 
summ<»r  institutes  has  published  its  entire  course  in  pamphlet 
form.^  It  IS  designed  in  every  way  to  promote  the  summer  study 
idea  in  Missouri. 

Upper  Alton,  III.— The  newly  elected  president  of  Shurt- 
le£E  college  is  Dr.  SUnlev  A.  McKay,  a  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Rochester  university  and  of 
the  Rochester  theological  seminary. 

MiLFORD,  Mass. — A  new  high  school  building  will  be  erected 
here  costing  |6o,coo  to  replace  the  building  recently  burned. 
The  material  will  be  pink  granite  and  the  structure  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  state  It  will  thus  be  a 
monument  to  the  leading  industry  of  the  town,  the  working  of 
granite.  The  school  is  temporarily  housed  in  the  old  Univer- 
salist  church. 

Winchester,  Mass  —This  town  has  voted  by  a  large  ma 
jorlty  to  continue  the  kindergarten  and  has  appropriatea^3,ooo 
for  the  purpose.  This  reverses  the  recent  action  by  wnich 
an  appropriation  for  these  schools  was  refused. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— The  joint  committee  on  appropriations  of 
the  New  Jersey  legislatute  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  I50,- 
000  for  a  new  addition  to  the  state  normal  school  at  Trenton. 

*'  The  School  Laws  of  the  State-of  Missouri,*'  compiled  by 
State  Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington,  is  an  admirable  digest  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  convenience  of  arrangement.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  practised  lawyer.  Besides  the  statement  of  existing  laws,  it 
gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  text-book  con- 
tracts, presenting  tables  in  which  the  iiiportant  facts  are 
registered  concerning  all  the  elementary  books  used  in  the 
state,  '^he  pamphlet  is  excellently  gotten  up  and  is  properly 
indexed. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Industry  took  place  on  March  30.  They  included  the 
annual  concert  by  the  choral  class  in  the  auditorium  under  the 


direction  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Schmitz,  director  of  music ;  exhibitions 
of  drawing,  manual  training,  dressmaking,  and  cooking. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.— A  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Iowa 
Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  in  the  hieh  school  building, 
April  19-21.  A  l«ng  and  interesting  program  has  been  prepared. 
The  president  is  Mr.  N.  Spencer,  of  Algona;  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  Supt.  H.  £.  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City. 


Summer  Schools  for  1900. 

MaMachusetU. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  Cottage  City. — 
Opens  July  lo.  Address  Wm.  A.  Mowry,^  pres.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

The  American  School  of  Sloyd.— Walter  J.  Kenyon,  director. 
Sixth  Annual  Session  beeins  July  !•,  at  Martfia*s  Vineyard. 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology. — Second  Session  July 
5*21.  Address  Rev.  R.  S.  Morrison,  sec*y«  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Science. — Address  J. 
L.  Love,  sec*y-T  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  £xpre.ssion.— Summer  term  opens  August  i.  Ad- 
dress S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Pierce  building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages  at  Amherst  college, 
Amherst,  Mass.— Twenty-fifth  Session,  July  o-Aug.  17.  Ad- 
dress Registrar  ef  Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass. 

New  York. 

Columbia  University. — Summer  Session  from  July  i-Aug.  8. 
Address  Walter  Hammond  Nichols,  B.  S.,  sec  y,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  city. 

New  York  University. — Summer  Session  from  July  Q-Aug.i;. 
Address  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  New  York  university.  Uni- 
versity Heights,  N.  Y.  city. 

Adirondacks  Summer  School.— Fourth  Session  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Courses  in  Art,  Manual  Training, 
and  Nature  Study.  Address  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  No.  32nd 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School.— July  5  to  Aue.  16.  Ad- 
dress The  Registrar,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study.— Ad- 
dress College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. — July 
7- Aug.  17.  Address  Chautauqua -Assembly,  General  Offices, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM 


is  furnished  by  the  sweet  toned 


ESTEY  ORGANS 

The  sympathetic  tone  of  these  beautiful  instruments  gives  inspiration  to  the  musical 
child  while  the  unmusical  child  is  made  to  sing  almost  against  the  wilL  If  economy  is 
to  be  considered,  then  buy  the  Estey,— it  lasts,  for  many  an  Estey  25years  old  is  as  good 
as  new.      Send  for  Catalogue.^^jtj^JtJtjtjt^jtjijijiJ^J^j^j^^J^J^J^J^^^^j^j^^^^^ 
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American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.— Western  Session 
July  i;-Aug.  3.    For  particulars  address  the  president  of  the 
Institute,  Edgar  O.  Silver,  29  E.19  St.,  N.  Y.  city. 
Illiaois. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Session  July  10-27.  Address  O.  S. 
Cook,  secretary,  378-388  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Institute.—Summer  School,  July  2-Aug.  10.  Ad- 
dress Director,  603  Marquette  building.  Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Chicago. — Summer  Courses  open  June  15.  Ad- 
dress the  University  ©f  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Normal  Summer  School.— Opens  June  2  (three 
weeks).  Address  Dudley  Grant  Hays,  550  W.  Sixtieth  Place, 
Station  O.,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Summer  School. — Fourteenth  Session  June  25-JuIy 
7,  Armour  institute,  Chicago.  Address  Ginn  &  Company,  378- 
388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 

Michigan. 

Benton  Harbor  College  Summer  School.  Session  begins 
June  19.    Address  The  College,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Summer  Kindergarten  Trainins:  School  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Address  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  principal.  Grand 
Rapids. 

A  summer  kindergarten  training  school  will  be  conducted  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Kindergarten  Association.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard 
Treat  is  the  principal.  As  a  place  of  summer  residence  Grand 
Rapids  is  especially  favored  by  climate  and  surroundings. 
The  corps  of  lecturers  includes  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Laura 
Fisher,  Caroline  T.  Haven,  and  Isabel  Saunders. 
Virginia. 

A  summer  school  of  methods  will  be  held  at  Roanoke.  Supt. 
E.  C.  Glass,  oi  Lynchburg,  and  Prin.  Kenkins,  of  the  Ports- 
mouth high  school,  have  been  designated  as  conductors. 
North  Carolina. 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C— June  20-July  6.  Address  S.G.Atkins,  pres., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School  of  Drake  University. — June  i8-Aug. 
16.    Address  Chas.  O.  Denny,  prin.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ohio. 

National  Normal  University  Summer  School,  Lebanon, 
Ohio. — Classes  in  pedagogy,  science,  mathematics,  language, 
literature,  elocution,  music,  etc.  Session  opens  June  12.  Ad- 
dress C.  K.  Hamilton,  secretary,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Texas. 

University  of  Texas  Summer  School. — Austin,  Texas,  June 
5-July  21.    Address  John  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 

New  Hampshire. 
Lake  Winipiseogee  Summer    School. — Courses  in    peda- 
gogy, science,  and  language.     Teachers  prepared  for  fail  ex- 
aminations, and  students  for  college  entrance.    Address  L.  F. 
Griffin,  Weirs,  N.  H. 

Dartmouth  College  Summer  School.— Opens  July  5,  contin- 
uing four  weeks.  Address  Registrar,  Dartmouth  college,  Han- 
oyer,  N.  H. 

Canada. 

Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada.— Founteenth  Session,  July  26- Aug.  10,  Bear  river,  N. 
S.  Address  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince  St.  School.,  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. 

Educational  Meetings  to  Come. 

March  29-31.— Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Logansport.    Sec*v»  J-  W.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind. 

March  29  31 — Central  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
Hastings,  Sec*y,  £d.  M.  Hussang,  Franklin,  Neb. 

April  I. — North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  17-19. — The  Ontario  Educational  Association,  at  To- 
ronto, Ont.    Sec'y»  Robert  W.  Doane,  Toronto. 

April  18-19. — International  Kindergarten  Union,  at  Brooklyn. 

April  27-28.— New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange,  N.J. 

May  9-1 1. —Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Grand  Rapids.    Sec'y,  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

May  12. — New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children 
and  Youth,  at  Trenton.    Secr'y,  F.  E. Spaulding,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

May  24-20. — Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Normal  Art  School,  Boston.  ^Pres.,  Solon  P.  Davis, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

June  25-27.  —Convocation,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 

June  26. — Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Cumber- 
land Island.    Sec'y,  W.  N.  Slaton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  26-29.— Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Put-in 
Bay.    Sec'ry,  Chas.  Han  pert,  Wooster. 

July  7-13— Natienal  Educational  Association,  at 
Charleston,  5*  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Sheiwrd,  Winona,  Minn. 


"  In  Mclety,  as  it  exists  to-day*  the  doBlaant  aote,  nmalBC  tknmc)^  eU 
of  oar  struffffles  and  vroMeas,  is  economic." 
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If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
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School. 

Tith  an  Introduction  by  ALBION  W.  SMALL, 
Head  of  Department  of  Sociology,  The  UniTersity  of  Chicago. 


PartL — Industrial  Observation  and  Interpretation. 

Part  lU— Outlines  of  the  industrial  History  of  England  and  the 

United  States. 
Pitrt  in.— Elements  of  Economic  Theory. 

THE  method  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  includes  :  (a)  an  observa- 
tional study  of  some  of  the  data  of  economics — facts  about 
the  structure  and  function  of  different  parts  of  the  existing 
economic  system  ;  (b)  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts  of  in- 
dustrial history  which  will  help  the  student  to  realize  that  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system  is  a  result  of  evolution  ;  and  (c)  an  element- 
ary discussion  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  economic  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  the  present  system  now  works. 
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Natural  Sciences. 

TarbeWs  Complete  Geography  is  as  perfect  a  text-book  peda- 
gogically  and  mechanically  as  unlimited  effort  and  expense 
-could  make  it.  The  subject  treats  of  the  earth  especially  as 
the  home  of  man,  hence  the  author,  Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Providence,  R.  i.»  has  made  prominent 
the  commercial,  economic,  historical,  and  political  features 
with  the  physical  development  of  the  earth*  as  the  necessary 
background.  The  text  can  be  easily  learned  and  as  easily  com- 
prehended, and  the  many  fine  illustrations  help  to  render  the 
whole  subject  most  interesting.  The  three  parts  take  up  (\)  a 
description  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  with  representations  of  its 
surface,  study  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  the 
races  of  mankind ;  (2)  descriptions  of  continents  and  coun- 
tries ;  (8)  explanations  of  general  laws  and  a  presentation  of 
the  comparisons  and  general  views  important  for  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  geography.  (Werner  School  Book 
Company,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.) 

The  tendency  to  introduce  art  in  the  schools,  which  has  be- 
come so  apparent  of  late,  cannot  but.  be  gratifying  to  all  lovers 
of  beauty.  Pictures,  if  well  chosen,  are  highly  educative  and 
elevating,  and  will  to  some  extent  supply  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction  which  the  schools  have  heretofore,  to  a  great 
extent  lacked.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  demand  for  art 
has  brought  text-books  on  the  subject.  We  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  series .  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  consisting  of  two 
manuals  and  two  books  for  pupils.  One  set  is  for  primary 
grades  and  contains  fifty  pictures  in  each ;  the  other  set  is  for 
grammar  grades,  with  forty  pictures  in  each.  The  pictures 
used  in  the  manuals  are  in  each  case  repeated  in  the  pupils' 
books. 

The  manuals  are  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  imparting  to 
children  a  true  appreciation  of,  and  love  for,  the  paintings  by 
the  world's  great  masters.  The  arrangement  is  made  so  that 
each  of  the  chief  schools  of  painting — Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
German,  French,  English,  American,  and  Japanese — is  repre- 


sented by  four  or  five  of  its  most  famous  examples,  which  will 
be  studied  with  a  view  to  the  appropriateness  of  their  subjects 
to  the  months  of  the  school  year.  With  each  painter  repre- 
sented is  a  good  biography,  a  bibliography  of  works  of  refer- 
ence about  him  and  his  school,  together  with  criticisms  by 
famous  men  who  have  made  his  wor&  their  study.  (The  Mac- 
miilan  Company,  New  York.) 

Lessons  in  Botany,  by  George  Francis  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  Cornell  university.  This  book  is  essentially 
an  abridgment  of  Prof.  Atkinson's  larger  work  previously 
published,  tho  many  portions  have  been  completely  rewritten. 
The  physiology  of  plant-life  is  made  the  primary  study,  and 
only  so  much  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  several 
pai*ts  is  given  as  is  required  to  understand  their  uses.  The 
sources  of  plant-materials  are  carefully  traced  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  absorption  are  shown  to  be  related  to  light.  The 
simple  or  lower  plants  are  considered  first  as  best  showing 
growth  and  reproduction,  and  the  principal  attention  is  given 
to  them.  The  work  ends  with  the  relation  of  plants  to  their 
environment,  and  some  remarkably  fine  illustrations  of  plant- 
horizons  are  shown  from  photographs.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
New  York.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  by  Alfred  Earl,  A.M.,  Cam- 
bridge Senior  Science  Master  at  Tonbridge  School.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  study  of  nature,  according  to  Mr.  Earl  is  measurer 
ment.  All  changes  must  be  represented  by  a  quantitative  ex- 
pression. Forces  resemble  one  another  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  be  measured.  Hence  there  need  be  very  little  dis- 
tinction between  those  which  act  upon  bodies  as  wholes  and 
those  which  act  between  particles  and  molecules. ^Neces- 
sarily then,  the  principal  attention  is  given  to  gravitation, 
light  and  heat,  while  electricity  is  made  much  less  prominent, 
and  very  few  of  the  modern  applications  are  mentioned.  The 
author  adds  a  chapter  upon  the  elements  of  chemistry.  (Edward 
Arnold,  London,  England.    Price,  $1.50.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

All  have  heard  of  Elisha  Gray  whose  work  in  the  perfection 
of  the  telephone  and  his  construction  of  the  telautograph  have 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  modem  inventors.  He 
has  another  claim  to  our  attention,  however,  he  can  write  of 
science  in  a  style  that  makes  it  a,pceptable  to  the  general 
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Prophets,"  by  Sargent,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  50  cents. 

A  Superintendent  writes:  ''I  have  examined  pictures  of  other  firms, 
bat  yours  of  the  Extra  bize  are  the  clearest  and  most  artistic  of  any  I 
hare  seen^"   N o  home— no  school—can  a£ford  not  to  know  these  pictures 


PICTURES  IN  COLORS 

Birdt»  Animalst  Minerals,  Fruits^  Etc.    Portrayed  in  Natural  Colon. 

313  Subjects.   Beautiful  pictures,  on  paper  about  7x9  inches.    Brighten 

Sour  school-room  with  these  pictures.    Interest  your  pupils  in  birds  and 
owers. 


£Our  school-room  with  these  pictures.    Interest  your  pupils  in  bird 
Every  school— every  home— should  have  a  collection. 

SBKD  FOB  LIST  07  SUBnSOTS. 


AN  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PERRY  PICTURES. 


The  leaves  of  that  dark  paper  so  popular  for  albums. 
00  and  00  pictures.   Price,  60  cents,  postpaid.  _ 


It  holds  between 


[Box  17.] 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO..  awlden/mass. 

Tfemont  Temple,  Boston.       76  Fifth  Aveotse,  New  York« 

SBHD  ALL  MAIL  OBDEB8  TO  THE  KALDEN  OFTICE. 

Beautiful  Pictures  for  Easter.  «  Pictures  for  the  19th  of  April. 

Send  stamp  for  list  of  subjects. 


^  Photographs] 


IN 


Ui 


Illustrating  Art,  History,  and  Literature. 


i  2500  SUBJECTS  mE?^ 

t  ONE  CENT  EACH. 

#  Send  10  eenttfor  catalogue. 

I      EARL  THOriPSON  &  CO., 

0   221  Vaaderbilt  Square,      -      -      STRACUSE,  N. 
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reader.  In  Naiure^s  Mirades  he  describes  the  wonders  of  earth, 
air,  and  water.  He  explains  in  popular  phrase  the  formation 
of  the  nndtrgronnd  fonndatitnss  of  the  earth,  with  hints  as  to 
the  geologic  growth  of  the  earth's  crust  below  and  the  making 
of  its  soils  above,  and  many  curiously  interesting  facts  about 
such  component  parts  as  limestone,  coal,  slate,  salt,  etc  Pass- 
ing on  to  the  air,  he  gives  lucid  explanations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, temperatures,  cloads,  winds,  weather  predictions,  dew, 
snow  and  ice,  meteors,  the  sky,  liquid  air,  etc.  And  under  the 
subject  of  water  he  treats  of  rivers  and  floods,  tides,  "water  and 
ice  and  the  energy  stored  therein,  glaciers,  the  ice  age,  the 
glacial  period  and  its  widespread  effects  on  surface,  soils,  and 
climates.  These  talks  have  the  charm  of  familiar  discourse, 
heightened  by  personal  experiences,  illustrative  anecdotes,  curi- 
ous parallel  facts,  and  not  a  little  social  philosophy,  spiced  with 
a  quaint  humor.  (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York.  Cloth, 
60  cents.)  L.  R,  P.  G. 

North  American  Forests  and  Forestry:  Their  Relations  to  the 
National  Life  of  the  Ameriean  People,  by  Ernest  Bruncken,  sec- 
retary of  the  late  Wisconsin  state  forestry  commission.  No 
more  attractive  theme  could  have  been  chosen,  and  the  author 
has  treated  it  with  that  thoroness  and  enthusiasm  which  the 
subject  deserves.  He  has  shown  how  dependent  our  civilization 
is  on  the  forests,  where  the  forests  exist  at  present,  the  indus- 
tries dependent  on  them,  and  the  measures  that  ought  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  them.  There  are  chapters  on  the  North 
American  forest,  the  forest  and  man,  the  forest  industries, 
destruction  and  deterioration,  forests  and  forestry,  forest 
finance  and  management,  forestry  and  government,  fighting 
fires  and  thieves,  forestry  and  taxation,  reform  in  forestry 
methods,  and  forestry  as  a  profession.  The  book  is  not  intended 
for  the  specialist,  but  is  written  in  a  popular  style  and  will 
therefore  be  appreciated  by  all  who  love  the  forest  primeval. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Arithmetic. 

First  Steps  in  Arithmetic,  by  Ella  M.  Pierce,  supervisor  of 
primary  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.  This 
book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  children  of  the  second  school 
year,  and  covers  the  fundamental  processes  thru  numbers  to 
twenty.  Both  in  the  selection  and  sequence  of  subject  matter 
the  order  of  the  development  of  the  number  sense  in  children 


has  been  carefully  considered.  Pains  have  been  taken  in 
the  construction  of  the  lessons  to  insure  a  clear  perception 
and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  number  facts,  and  to  develop  the 
power  to  see  with  both  eyes  and  mind  the  relation  of  quantitits 
to  each  other.  There  are  lesssons  intended  to  be  suggestive  to 
the  teacher ;  other  lessons  illustrated  by  tablets,  measurei, 
fractional  parts,  etc.,  and  still  others  which  are  applicationB  of 
facts  and  principles  already  taught.  The  boek  will  help  to 
make  easier  the  work  on  this  subject  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.) 

The  reaction  against  the  treatment  of  arithmetic  as  a  science 
has  gone  so  far  that  in  many  books  the  subject  is  coneid^ed 
merely  as  an  art.  Lippincot^s  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  J.  Mor- 
gan Rawlins,  is  an  attempt  to  ignore  neither  the  science  nor 
the  art  of  arithmetic.  Along  with  the  numerous  examples  and 
problems  go  induction  and  analysis  to  explain  them.  There  is 
a  philosophical  reason  for  every  step  taken.  The  whole  book 
has  for  ite  motive  the  words  of  Locke :  "  The  great  art  to  learn 
much  is  to  undertake  a  little  at  a  time."  ( J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.) 

Language^  Literature,  History. 

First  Days  in  School,  by  Seth  T.  Stewart,  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  New  York  city,  and  Ida  Coe,  Brooklyn  pri- 
mary schools.  No  child's  primer  published  lately  is  more  at- 
tractive in  make  up  and  illustrations,  both  colored  and  black, 
than  this  little  volume  ;  the  arrangement  of  matter  is  strictly 
logical.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed  in  the  child's  hands  from 
the  very  beginning  of  school  work,  as  its  title  denotes,  and  re- 
quires no  preliminary  work  either  from  the  blackboard  or 
reading  charts.  Following  the  idea  and  practice  of  the  best 
teachers,  script  is  used  exclusively  in  the  first  half  of  the  book, 
and  predominates  thruout.  While  the  lessons  are  interesting, 
because  they  pertain  to  child  life,  the  simplicity  of  the  work  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  its  comparatively  small,  but  carefully 
selected  vocabulary.  The  illustrations  are  the  key  to  the 
words  and  phrases,  and  are  numerous,  apt*  and  beautifol. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.    Price,  2&  cents.) 

The  system  of  Rapid  Vertical  Penmanship  contains  a  seri^ 
of  six  copy  books,  giving  a  well-graded  series  of  exercises. 
The  first  two  books  are  novel  in  that  they  have  pictures  above 
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Advantages  derived  from  the  Well-known  and  Popular 


Holdcn  Perfect  Book  Cover  % 

by  over  J300  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  U.  S. 
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'*Most  Quickly  and  Easily  Adjusted  Book  Cover  Ever  Invented.' 
'' Effective  in  Saving  books  and  Promoting  Qeanliness." 
"Economical— 40  to  60  PER  CENT.  In  appropriation  for  text-books 
Saved  at  a  Cost  of  but  3  per  cent,  value  of  books/ 
Neat,  Glove-like  fir.  Uniform  appearance  to  books/' 
Plain  finished  Leatherette,  Waterproof,  Germproof  Material/ 

Write  for  trial  order  or  samples.  P.  O,  Box,  643, 
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the  copies,  and  the  latter  are  more  or  leas  related'to  them. 
All  thni  the  series  are  directions  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
letters  and  exercises  for  gaining  control  of  the  pen.  The  later 
copies  contain  statements  of  important  geographical  and  scien- 
tific facts,  naefnl  maxims,  figures,  letters,  etc.  These  books 
deserye  great  popdarity  and  we  believe  will  secure  it.  (Werner 
School  Book  Companj.) 

A  Rational  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  W.  B.  Powell, 
A.  IL,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Louise  Connolly,  M.  S.  In  this  book  the  authors  hare  deviated 
from  the  former  usual  method  of  basing  the  rules  and  termin- 
olo^  of  English  grammar  on  those  of  Latin  grammar.  Recog- 
nizing the  small  amount  of  inflectional  element  found  in 
English,  they  have  presented  the  language  as  it  exists,  and 
have  shown  the  relation  element  that  characterizes  it.  The 
subject  is  developed  naturally,  and  hitherto  puzzling  points  are 
stated  simply  and  clearly.  The  practical  side  of  the  study- 
correct  forming  of  the  speech  of  the  pupil — is  especially  em- 
phasized. Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  treatment  of  the 
verb.  The  student  is  led  to  study  words  both  from  their  use 
and  from  their  meaning.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to 
idioms  and  peculiar  constructions,  including  punctuation, 
(American  Book  CJompany,  New  York.    Price,  ^.60.) 

Tales  of  ths  Heroic  Ages:  BwmHf,  bylZenaide  A.liRagozin. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  Madame  Ragozin's 
tales.  Her  style  is  marvelously  simple  and  direct ;  she  goes  te 
the  heart  of  a  subject  and  gives  its  main  features,  but  clothed 
with  life  and  beauty.  In  f  eouTttlfshe  gives  in  prose  that  is  in- 
telligible to  a  child  the  story  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  epic. 
She  sticks  to  Anglo-Saxon  words^  when  a  choice  is  possible,  and 
she  follows  her  own  injunction  of  giving  characteristic  details 
in  almost  the  exact  words  of  the  translated  text.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated.    (William  Beverley  Harison,  New  York.) 

iSi^oriM  jr(m  Arabian  Nights,  selected  by  Adam  Singleton. 
This  is  one  of  the  handsome  little  volumes  of  Appieton's  Home 
Reading  Books,  with  whose  plan  our  readers  are  more  or  less 
familiar.  These  books  furnish  the  young  person  with  a  library 
in  science,  literature,  etc.,  containing  matter  selected  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  Arabian  Nights  will  be  especially  welcome 
at  this  time.    We  have  just  annexed  an  Eastern  archipelago 


and  need  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Mohammedan  law  and 
custom.  A  good  start  in  this  direction  may  be  made  by  r^- 
ing  these  wonderful  tales.  The  half-tone  illustrations  in  the 
volume  are  of  the  highest  quality.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Price,  $0.65.) 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  out  being  ignorant  of  our  liter- 
ature when  such  cheap  and  excellent  volumes  are  to  be  had  as 
those  in  CSaaseH's  National  Library  (New  Series).  These  are 
issued  weekly  at  ten  cents  each,  and  now  number  nearly  three 
hundred  fifty  volumes.  They  are  edited  with  introductions 
by  Prof.  Heiury  Morley .  Some  of  the  recent  numbers  are  Swift's 
Battle  of  the  Books;  Dryden'sPoeffu;  Shakespeare's /^icftard //.: 
and  Lodge's  Rosalind.  The  subscription  to  the  series  is  $5.00 
a  year,  or,  if  that  is  not  desirable,  choice  could  be  made  from 
the  excellent  literature  already  published.  (Cassell  &  C!om- 
pany,  Limited,  7  and  9  West  18th  street,  N.  Y.) 

Silas  Mamer,  by  George  Eliot,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  literature  in 
Vanderbilt  university,  and  J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
literature  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  university.  This  is  one 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books,  specially  prepared  for 
use  in  literature  classes,  but  very  desirable  for  any  one  outside 
of  the  schools  who  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
best  literature.  Silas  Mamer  is  a  profound  study  of  character 
and  life  with  which  all  should  become  familiar.  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  are  exceedingly  helpful.  (D.  Appleton  [& 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.45.) 

LotDcWs  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Other  Poems,  edited 
with  notes  and  introduction  by  Herbert  Bates;  of  the  Manual 
Training  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  little  book  is  one  of 
MacmilUin's  Pocket  English  Classics  intended  for  the  use  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  Loweirs  place  as  one  of  our  best  authors  is  se- 
cure. In  this  volume  besides  the  exquisite  "  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal''are  a  number  of  his  best  brief  poems  like  '*  The  Bobolink," 
"To  the  Dandelien,*'  "An  Indian  Summer  Reverie,"  "Rhoecus," 
etc.  The  books  are  16mo.,  and  bound  handsomely  in  levanteen. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.25.) 

Libertg  Bell  Leaflets ;  Translations  of  Reprints  of  Original 
Historical  Documents,  edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.    These  are  issued  to  supply 


The  Best  Aids  to  Teaching 


SUCCESSFUL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

If  you  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  Standard  Text- 
Books  named  b^low,  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  list.  These  books  are  constant- 
ly demonstrating  their  practical  value  in  progressive 
schools  throughout  the  Empire  State,  as  wellasln  other 
sections  of  our  country. 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States, 
Scudder's  Short  History  of  the  United  States. 

combine  accuracy  and  impartiality,  true  sense  of  pro- 
portion, breadth  of  view,  clearness  and  beauty  of  style, 
admirable  arrangement,  a  comprehensive  system  of 
topical  reviews,  and  a  complete  index.  In  them  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  is  traced  frem  the  earliest  times 
through  the  Spanish- American  War, 

Btitler^s  Geographies.    |     Warren's  Geographies, 

present  the  story  ef  our  earth  in  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive form.  They  not  only  give  the  pupils  .accurate  in- 
formation in  essential  particulars,  in  a  systematic  way, 
bul  they  also  interest  the  pupils  and  create  a  love  for 
the  study  ef  geography.  The  maps  and  illustrations 
are  a  notable  Mature  of  these  books. 

Sheldon's  Vertical  Writin  j  Copy  Boob, 

present  the  best  system  of  vertical  penmanship — the 
most  legible,  rapid  and  artistic. 

Williams'  Choice  Literature— Five  Volumes, 

a  school  library  in  itself.  The  best  supplementary 
reading.    Exceptionally  low  priced, 

Hull's  Arithmetiu, 

follow  the  latest  and  best  methods,being  the  outgrowth 
of  the  school-room  and  actual  business.  The  treatment 
of  the  various  subjects  is  clear,  logical  and  practical.  In 
these  books,  arithmetic  is  presented  so  as  to  best  develop 
pupils^  reasoning f acuities. 

Oatalogoes,  Price  Lists,  and  Circulars  will  be  cheerfully  fur' 
nished  on  application  to  the  publishers.  Correspondence  is 
eordiaily  invited.  <£~  * ,::^  tfifc.  ft  tii  \  ^         jmii  ■  Mmh      £-■ 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY. 

Philadelphia.       New  York.       Chicago.       Boston. 


COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


"^pVERY  Spring  we  prepare  a  complete  line  of 
new  styles  and  designs  of  Commencement 
Programs,  Folders,  Announcement  Cards,  etc., 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write 
a  postal  card  for  samples.  We  feel  con- 
fident you  will  agree  with  us  that  they  are  the 
most  complete,  attractive,  and  artistic  line  ever 
oflered  to  the  Educational  Public.  An  examina- 
tion of  our  designs  and  prices  will  satisfy  you 
they  have  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  solicit 
your  order,  which  we  will  fill  with  goods  up  to 
description  and  entirely  satisfactory,  or  returnable 
at  our  expense. 

Write  for  Prices  of  Class  Pins. 


A.  FLANAGAN, 

2167  Wabash  iVvenue,   ------  CHICAGO. 
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the  increasing  demand  for  original  historical  documentR,  illuB- 
trating  the  growth  and  development  of  American  institutions. 
They  enable  the  student  to  see  history  thru  the  eyes  of  its 
makers.  Number  4  is  the  "  Charter  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, granted  by  Charles  the  Second  of  England  to  William 
Penn,  1682." 

SchUiinfs  Spanish  Grammar,  translated  and  edited  by  Fred- 
erick Zagel.  This  translation  of  an  excellent  grammar  is 
presented  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  English  students. 
The  success  of  the  work  in  countries  where  French,  German, 
and  Italian  is  spoken  moved  the  editor  to  issue  it  in  English, 
for  which  Americans  will  be  thankful,  for  a  knowledge  of  no 
language  is  more  useful  to  them  just  now  than  of  Spanish. 
It  has  been  the  author's  constant  endeavor  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reproduce  current  popular  language  in  all  the 
exercises.  In  doing  this  he  has  sought  to  break  the  monotony 
of  grammatical  rules  and  to  keep  the  student's  interest.  (Cas- 
sell  &  Company,  Limited,  New  York.) 

Of  General  Interest. 

To  Have  and  to  HM,  by  Mary  Johnston,  the  author  of  that 
popular  story  "  Prisoners  of  Bope,''  is  a  tale  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Jamestown  colony,  and  an  important  addition  to  our  rapidly 
growing  list  of  historical  romances.  The  hero  of  the  story  is 
an  adventurer,  Captain  Percv,  and  the  heroine  a  young  woman, 
Lady  Jocelyn  Leigh,  who  is  Known  as  the  king's  ward  and  who 
flees  from  court  to  avoid  a  match  with  the  handsome  yet  disso- 
lute king's  favorite.  She  sails  to  Virginia  with  those  ninety 
young  women  who  had  cut  such  a  figure  in  history  because 
they  became  wives  for  the  planters  and  were  paid  for  in  to- 
bacco. Along  with  the  rosy-cheeked  peasants  she  is  sold  and 
becomes  the  wife  of  Captain  Percy.    Lord  Carnal,  the  king's 


favorite,  comes  to  the  colony  in  search  of  her  and  seeks  to  take 
her  back  to  England  and  have  the  marriage  dissolved,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  she  resists,  tho  she  does  not  love  Percy.  Thia 
leads  to  a  feud  between  Carnal  and  Percy  on  which  all  the 
subsequent  plot  hinges.  A  duel,  plots,  an  experience  am<mg 
pirates,  and  prison,  are  some  of  the  experiences  thru  which 
Percy  passes,  before  the  time  comes  when  Lady  Jocelyn  learai 
to  love  him.  Trial  and  suffering  have  had  a  good  effect  on 
both. 

The  direct  and  picturesque  style,  with  just  enough  of  quaint- 
ness  of  phrase  to  remind  us  that  the  actors  are  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  and  not  in  the  nineteenth,  ie  charming. 
The  author  is  a  skilful  word  painter,  and  she  makes  us  acquainted 
with  that  motley  collection  of  humanity  that  formed  the  early 
population  of  the  primitive  colonial  town,  with  the  manners  ti 
the  time,  with  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  primeval  forest. 
One  realizes  how  skilfully  the  plot  is  constructed  when  he  finds 
himself  longing  to  know  the  developments  of  the  next  chapter, 
and  so  on  thru  the  book.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  in 
their  power  and  intensity— we  feel  that  the  characters  are  liv- 
ing, acting  human  beings.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

The  Ctmplete  Pocke^Guide  to  Europe  (Paris  Exposition  Edi- 
tion),, edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomas  L. 
Stedman.  This  book  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years 
and  has  been  found  much  more  convenient  than  many  larger 
guides.  The  points  in  its  favor  are  well-arranged  details  of 
routes,  points  of  interest,  fares,  hotels,  currency,  etc* ;  legible 
type  and  good  maps,  and  much  valuable  information  in  little 
space.  The  book  is  revised  from  year  to  year  and  thus  made 
remarkably  accurate.  One  feature  that  is  very  useful  is  the 
list  of  English.  French,  German,  and  Italian  phrases.  (William 
R.  Jenkins,  New  York.) 


Pollaixfs  Manual  ($1.00) 


■"1 

! 


is  ft  teacher's  hftndbook,  containiDir  the 
most  practical  phonic  instruction  obtain- 
able. 

Pollaixfs  Advanced  Speller  (30c) 

is  the  only  8peUer 
which  clearly  derel- 
ops  the  i  rmitp/M  of 
syllabication,  p  r  o  - 
nonciatlon  and  ac- 
cent. 


HELPS 

FOR 

TEACHERS 


Pollard's  First  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

(85c)  is  a  Primer  and  Speller  combined,  and 
famishes  all  of  the  text-book  work  re- 
qaired  by  first  year  pupils.  It  is  speciaUy 
adapted  for  tracing  exercises,  which  afford 
delighttul  ''basy-work"  for  the  children, 
and  furnish  also  the  best  possible  means 
for  securing  a  large  amount  of  independ- 
ent diacritical  marking.  It  is  the  independ- 
ent work  of  pupils,  which  the  Pollard 
Bilethod  stimulates,  that  contributes  more, 
perhaps,  th»n  any  other  one  thing,  to  the 
phenomenal  ability  of  Pollard-  taught  chil- 
dren to  wo  I  k  oat  resultn  far  tbeinM«lv«*F. 

For  full  particulars  (free)  write  us  for  a 
Critique  or  the 
Pollard  Method. 
We  can  ^ve  you 
the  testimony  of 
thousands  of 
people  who  have 
been  using  this 
Method  from 
one  to  six  years,  whose  verdict  is  that  they 
cana<*coinpiii>h  tuice  iw  much  ait  witii 
old  Method. 


WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, 
CHICAGO^  ILL. 


►H- 


MfM 


TIE  "HOW  TO  TEiCI"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  style  and  binding  7Vi  x  6)4  inches  in  size. 
Flexible  cloth  covers,  ver^  durable,  with  hand- 
some stamp.    The  following  are  now  ready  • 

vo. 
1— Kellogg's  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work 


THE    FLORAL   RECORD 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for  analysis,  description, 
and  drawing.  Most  other  plant  records  cost  so  aiuch 
that  teacher^  can  not  use  them  in  their  classes  in 
botany.  This  little  book  contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the  whole  class  can  be  sup- 
plied at  a  small  cost.  Price,  J5  cents*  Write  for 
terms  for  introduction.*.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.     .  .•. 

E.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 

NOW  READY— THE 

"INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH."  First  Book 

By  Larkin  Dunton»  LLD.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School,  Boston,  and 
Augustus  H.  Kellky,  A.M.,  Master  of  Lyman  School,  boston. 

i8o  pages,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price,  ^8  cents.    A  sample  copy  will  be 
mailed  for  ao  cents.    Designed  for  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  school  grades. 
This  book  can  be  readily  and  advantageouly  used  to  precede  the  higher  book  of  any 
other  course  in  English. 
The  Second  Book y  for  middle  grammar  grades,  and  the  Third  Book  or  Grammar^  for 

the  higher  grades,  will  speedily  follow. 


.95 
.«5 

.95 
.95 
.26 
.25 

.    ogg'8  HOW  to  Teacn  FractioDB        -    .«5 

10— How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling  -      -      -    .25 
1 1— Seeley'aHbw  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetio.2  5 

Write  ns  for  8i>ecial  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  of  payment.  An  agent  wanted  in 
every  town— a  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

B.LKELL066AC0.,61E.9t]iSt.,IT 


« -Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botanv 

8  -Latter's  How  to  Teach  pAper  Folding  - 

4   Eellogg'B  How  to  Teach  Reading   - 

5— Kellogg'B  How  to  Make  Charts 

5— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals     - 

7— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds    - 

8— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles 

9— Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Fractions 


Educators  who  wish  to  use  the  latest  and  best  text-books  for  instruction  in  English 
will  be  interested  to  examine  these  books. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  COMPANY.  Boston,  New  York.  Chicago. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

^umixiei*   Oourses* 


SESSION  OF  1900. 


SIXTH  YEAR,  JULY  9— AUGUST  17. 


Forty  courses  in  Greek,  Latin.  Semitic,  English,  German,  Philosophy,  Education, 
History,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

9^B.    FOR    THE   SESSION. 


The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  summer  school  work.  It  combines  the  coolness  and 
the  beauty  of  scenery  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  with 
the  advantages  of  the  great  city.    For  ** Announcement'"  address, 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
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Books  Under  Way. 


D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

**  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,''  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

"  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  6,  by  John 
Bach  McMaster. 

"The  Principles  of  Taxation,"  by  David  A.  Wells. 

"  A  History  of  Russian  Literature,"  by  K.  Waliszenski. 

**  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,"  by  Adam  Singleton. 

"Stories  of  the  Great  Astronomers,"  by  Edward  S.  Holden. 

"  The  Storied  West  Indies,"  by  F.  A.  Ober. 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart,"  by  Adam  Singleton. 

"Advanced  Elementary  Science,"  by  Edward  G.  Howe. 

"The  Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlus,"  by  J. 
W.  A.  Young  and  C.  E.  Sinebarger. 

Curtis  &  C  meron. 

"How  to  Tell  a  Good  Picture,"  by  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
Ginn  &  Company. 

"The  First  Reader,"  by  Adelaide  V.  Finch. 

"  Contes  et  Saynetes,"  edited  by  T.  F.  Colin. 

"  Oriole  Stories,"  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane. 

"Mother  Nature's  Children,"  by  Allen  U.  Gould. 

"  Physiology  for  the  Laboratory,"  by  Bertha  M.  Brown. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

"  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,"  beginner's  book, 
by  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

"  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,"  Book  U.,  by  Mara 
L.  Pratt. 

"  Nature  Study  and  the  Child,"  by  Charles  B.  Scott. 

"  A  History  of  American  Literature,"  by  Walter  C.  Bf onion. 

Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  edited  by  Porter  L.  MacClintock, 

Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Milton,''  edited  by  Albert  Perry 
Walker. 

Carmen  Sylva's"Aus  Meinem  Konigreich,"  edited  by  Wil- 
helm  Bernhardt. 

Vales'  "Jose,"  edited  by  P.  J.  A.  Davidson. 

Heath's  "  Mathemathical  Monographs,"  Nos.  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV., 
edited  by  Webster  Wells. 

"  The  Beginner's  Shakespeare  :  The  Tempest,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  A  Comedy  of  Errors,  A  Winter's  Tale,"  edited 
by  Sarah  W.  Hiestand.      . 

"A  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,"  by  E.  W.  Bichols. 

"  The  Essentials  of  French  Grammar,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

Moliere's  "  L'Avare,"  edited  by  Moritz  Levi. 

Gauthier's  "  Jettatura,"  edited  by  A.  Schinz. 


Laboulaye's  "Contes  Bleus,"  edited  by  C.  Fontaine. 
"  Exercises  in  French  Compositiotty"  by  A.  C.  Kimball. 
Dumas'  "  La  Tulipe  Noire,"  edited  by  C.  Fontaine. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

"The  American  Anthology,"  b^  E.  C.  Stedman. 

"Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Qnestion,"  by  Charles 
Allen. 

"  Tho  Hotel  de  Rambuillet  and  the  Precieuses,"  by  Leon  H. 
Vincent. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

"  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel,"  by  George  G.  Chis- 
holm. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

"larael'sMessianic  Hope,"  by  George  S.  Goodspeed. 

"The  History  of  Hebrew  Religion,"  by  Archibald  i>uff. 

"The  Teaching  and  Study  of  Elementary  Mathematics,"  by 
David  Eugene  Smith. 

"Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,"  by  George  T.  Fairchild. 

L.  C.  Page  Company. 

"  Shakespeare  in  Art,"  by  S.  Hartmann. 

"  Heroines  of  the  Bible  in  Art,"  by  Clara  Erskine  Clement. 

"  The  Mneid  of  Virgil,"  translated  by  John  D.  Long. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  American  Classics : 

"Ballads  of  American  Bravery,"  edited  by  Clinton  Scollard. 

"Pope's  Essay  on  Man,"  and  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  edited  by 
Joseph  B.  Seabury. 

"Complete  Advanced  Arithmetic,"  by  Robert  F.  Anderson 
and  David  W.  Sensenig. 

"Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  by  William  Arnold  Stevens  and 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton. 

The  Silver  Song  Series,  No.  3,  by  S.  W.  Cole. 

"      No.  8,  by  A.  T.  Cringan. 
Werner  School  Book  Company. 

"  Introductory  Geography,"  by  H.  S,  TarbelL 

Brown's  "  Elements  of  Grj^mmar." 

"  Four  American  Pioneers,"  by  Frances  M.  Perry  and  Kather- 
ine  Beebe. 

"  Four  American  Explorers,"  by  Nellie  F.  Kingsley  and  Kath- 
erine  Beebe. 

"  The  Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark." 

"  the  Story  of  Daniel  Boone." 

"  The  Story  of  David  Crockett." 

"The  Story  of  Kit  Carson." 


The  Future  of 

Ciiidren 

A  child's  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras- 
mus, that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  krofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphUes  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases. 
It  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth- 
er's milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  aU  druggists ;  foc.  and  Si.oo 
SCOIT  &  BOWNE,  Owmists,  New  York. 


The  Perry  Piaures 
These  pictures  are  so  well  known,  and 
they  have  been  accorded  a  reception  so 
hearty  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  call  attention 
to  them.  But  with  their  usual  spini  of 
progressiveness  The  Ferry  Pictures  Com- 
pany have  brought  out  the  Perry  Pic»u»es 
Kxtra  Size,  the  most  artistic  reproductions 
ever  placed  upon  the  market  at  anything 
like  the  price.  These  are  sold  in  lots  of 
five  or  more  at  five  cents  each.  This  com- 
pany al&o  furnishes  pictures  in  colors,  of 
biikis,  animals,  etc.  April  is  one  of  the 
best  months  in  which  to  begin  the  study  of 
birds.  These  pictures  will  also  add  bright- 
ness to  your  schoolroom.  The  Regular 
Size  Perry  Pictures  are  beincr  studied  in 
large  numbers  of  schools.  Pictures  for 
April  illustrate  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and 
the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
The  list  of  subjects  recommended  for  Pic- 
ture Study  for  the  first  nine  grades  in  the 
Boston  schools  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion. The  Dublishers' address  is  The  Perry 
Pictures  Company^  Maiden,  Mass. 

National  Bducational  Association, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  July,  1900. 
The  question  will  be  asked  by  many: 
"  How  shall  we  go  to  Charleston.?'  The 
trunk  lines  have  made  a  one -fare  rate  for 
the  round  trip,  plus  I2.00,  for  the  above 
occasion.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in 
connection  with  the  Southern  Railway,  the 

f^reat  steel  highway  of  travel  to  the  South, 
eads  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  carrying 
you  in  luxuriously  appointed  trains,  em- 
bracing all  the  comforts  and  convaniences 
of  the  finest  metropolitan  hotels.  All  trains 
of  the  Southern  Railway  are  composed  of 
the  highest  type  of  vestibuled  Pullman  and 
dining  cars,  and  are  operated  thruout  the 
year.  This  route  is  universally  recogiii^ed 
as  the  great  tourist  route  of  America,  ^^d 


those  going  to  Charleston  to  attend  this 
convention  are  given  the  choice  ol  differ- 
ent routes  via  the  Southern  Railway;  and 
if  desiring  to  make  side  trips  into  Western 
North  Carolina,  "  The  land  of  the  Sky." 
can  do  so  at  a  small  additional  cost.  This 
country  is  noted  for  the  most  enchanting 
scenery  and  attractive  sumorer  hotels  in 
the  South.  It  is  a  region  of  wonderful 
surprise  to  the  tourist  and  health-seeker. 
No  other  section  contains  a  more  wonder- 
ful scenery ;  90  many  waterfalls,  so  many 
wide,  sweeping  mountain  views,  and  so 
many  lakes  and  verdure  clad  valleys.  For 
particulars  regarding  the  trip  call  271  or 
1 185  Broadway,  or  address  Alex.  S.Thwcatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Easter  Holiday 
TOUR 

WASHINGTON,D.C. 

Tuesday^  April  10th,  1900, 

covering  three  days. 

RATE:  S  M.ao  OR  S  12. OO 

aceordiair  to  Hotel  selected. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Tourist 
Agent,  1 196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  to 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  AssH  Gen*l  Passenger 
Agent,  Philadelphia. 


J.  B.  HX}TCIHn980N,  Oen'l  Manager. 

J.  B.  WOOD,  Qen'  Pftssenser  Agent. 
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Interesting  Notes. 

If  the  countless  thousands  •£  people  who 
take  a  spring  medicine  and  the  countless 
ether  thousands  who  don't  because  they 
fear  the  irritant  and  depressing  after  effects 
of  such  nostrums  by  whatever  name  known, 
would  take  systematically  such  a  blooa 
maker  and  purifier  and  flesh  builder  as 
pure  cod  liver  oil,  the  benefit  derived 
would  be  positive  and  lasting.  To  be 
sure  there  is  good,  bad  and  iudilEerent  cod 
liver  oil ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid 
oils  the   purity    and   wholesomeness    of 


which  are  not  guaranteed  by  a  well  kaown 
and  absolutely  trustworthy  house. 

The  oil  that  perfectly  meets  all  the  de- 
mands of  purity,  flesh  and  blood  making 
value  andf  tasUessness  is  Peter  Moller*s 
Norwegian ;  it  is  hermetically  sealed,  and 
stamped  with  the  date  when  it  is  bottled 
so  that  no  druggist  can  sell  old,  rancid  oil 
for  fresh,  if  the  genuine  Peter  Moller's  is 
called  for.  Schitffelin  &  Co.,  New  York, 
who  put  up  Peter  MoUer's  Oil,  guarantee 
the  tresnness  and  purity  of  every  bottle 
properly  dated,  and  offer  to  replace  any 
bottle  below  the  standard  of  freshness  that 
may  be  inadvertently  purchased. 


San  Jadnto  Mmmtain  Siaks* 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  pari  of 
San  Jacinto  mountain  in  California  has 
slipped  into  a  subterranean  cavern*  Ter- 
ritory covering  6oo  acres,  at  one  elevation 
of  4,ooo  feet  was  dislodged  by  the  earth- 
quake of  last  Christmas,  and  slipped  150 
feet  lower  than  it  had  previously  stood  for 
centuries.  The  face  of  the  new  valley  is 
Uiickly  crossed  with  fissures  and  cram 
ingfrom  an  inch  to  six  feet  across, 
it  is  not  possible  to  see  th«  bottom 
nor  t«  s«und  the  depths  by  throwing 
stones  into  them. 


new  Book$  for  Schools  and  DDraries. 

TUs  list  is  limited  to  the  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  preceding  month.  The  pubhshers  of  these  books  will  send 
descriptive  circulars  free  on  request,  or  any  book  prepaid  at  prices  named.  Special  attention  is  given  to  all  requests  that 
mention  The  School  Journal*  For  Pedagogical  Books*  Teachers*  Aids,  School  Library,  and  other  publications,  see  other  numben 
of  The  Journal, 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

TrrLE, 

8!uentin  Durward 
ig  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands 
The  TaUsaan 
Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Undine 
Rasselas 

The  One  Stitch  Dropped 
Charles  Sumner 
Michelangele 

The  Complete  Pocket  Guide 
Trusts  or  Competition 
Lessons  in  Botany 
Outlines  of  Plant  Life 
The  Advanced  Reader 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology 
Julius  Caesar 

Commercial  &  Industrial  Bookkeeping 
A  Histery  ef  English  Literature 
Brumbaugh *s  Standard  Third  Reader 
Tarbeirs  Geographical  Series  Complete 


Title* 

A  Manual  of  English  History 

History  of  English  Literature 

Songs  of  All  Lands 

The  International  Geography 

Schilling's  Spanish  Grammar 

The  First  of  Cynewolf 

The  Practical  Speller 

Contes  et  Saynettes 

A  SmaUer  History  of  Rome 

Keller's  Kleider  machen  Leute 

Essentials  of  French  Grammer 

Traininr  of  the  tToung  in  Laws  of  Sea 

England  in  the  19th  Century 

Teaching  o|  Elementary  Mathematics 

The  Rhymer 

Smith  College  Stories 

Boys  and  Men 

?'he  Toiling  ef  Felix,  etc. 
or  the.  Sake  of  the  Duchesse 
Marcelle  ef  the  Quarter 
Sandbums 
Lying  Prophets 
Grea^merican  Educators 
What^helma  Found  in  the  Attic 


Author. 

Pp. 

BiNDiao. 

Price. 

Publisher. 

Mary  Harriott  Norris,  Ed. 

33a 

Cloth 

Amerlcaa  Book  Company 

Edw.  R.  Shaw 

198 

*i 

!•                       II                     II 

nlia  M.Dewey 
:  sua  Beyce  Kirk 

304 

tt 

.50 

11                       «l                     II 

304 

It 

.50 

II                       II                    II 

Pref.  Henry  Morley,  Ed, 

199 
19a 

Paper 

.10 
.10 

Caisell  &  Co. 
11         II 

Mary  E.  Bunkins 

te 

Cloth 

Columbia  Book  Co. 

Moorefield  Storey 

466 

*i 

1.95 

Hougkton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Estelle  M.  Hurll 

96 

it 

II          II        II 

Wm.  R.  Jenkins 
Leon  Pub.  Co. 

A.  B.Nettleton 

304 

li 

George  Francis  Atkinsoa 
Charles  Reid  Barnes 

U 

It 

tl 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
II         II         11 

378 

tl 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
The  Macmtllan  Co. 

Fredk.  S.  Lee,  Ed. 

577 

41 

Hufford . 

«>5 

11 

•as 

II             ii 

H.  M.  Rowe 

94 

II 

Sadler-Rowe 

F.  V.  N.  Painter 

Sibley  &  Ducker 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 

Cloth 

Christopher  Sower  Co. 

Horace    S.   Tarbell   and 

Martha  Tarbell 

15a 

II 

Werner  School  Book  Ce. 

ND  MiaOELLANEOUa  BOOKS. 

Author. 

Pp. 

BiHDiiro. 

Price. 

PUBUSHER. 

Edw.  M.  Lancaster 

334 

Cloth 

American  Beok  Company 

Reuben  Pest  Halleck 

499 

II 

1.95 

II            II           i»      . 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews 

157 

Board 

II           II           11 

Hugh  Robert  Mill,  Ed. 

Cloth 

3.50 

D.Appleton&Co. 
Cassell  &  Co. 

Fredk.  Zagel 
Albert  S.  Cook 

340 

394 

Ginn  &  Co. 

William  C.  Jacobs 
F.  F.  Coin 

IS 

II          II 
II          II 

A.U.J.  Greenidge 
M.B.Lambert 

37X 

1.00 

Harper  &  Bros. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

140 

.35 

C.  H.  Grandgent 

401 

x.co 

II          II       II 

Hon.  E.  Lyttleton 

'!! 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

C.  W.  Oman 

ay6 

li                              II                  14 

David  Eugene  Smith 
Allan  McAulay 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskin 
Richard  Holbrook 

31a 

1.00 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

310 

Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons 

1.50 

14                                 II                            II 

1.95 

II                                 II                          II 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

x.co 

II                           U                      li 

S.  Walkey 
Clive  HoUand 

947 

F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

s 

ii            44 
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We  giTe  below  a  list  of  the  leadizis  flrms  of  pabliahen  of  school  books  and  manitfaotiiren  of  school  supplies  and  eanipment 

Jttconvenienoe  to«absoribers  to  Thb  Joubhal  in  sendlmr  orders.  On  another  page  is  giyen  a  directory  of  the  leading  text^books,  cai 

writing  for  droolars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  yon  will  get  special  attention  by  mentioning  Tbb  Joubkal  eTery  time  yon  writew 


5chool  Book  Publishers. 

American  Book  Co., 

N.  T.,  Cln^  Chicago.  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Dr., 
Bakor  *  Tl^jlor  po..       New  York 
Bamos  Co^  A.  8.  ^* 

JeaklBS,  w.  B.  ** 

Longmans*  Green  A  Oo., 
M  aynard,  MerrlU  *  Co., 
The  Morse  Co., 
Pitman  A  Sons,  Tsaae 
Potter  *  Pntnam, 
Serlhner's  Sons,  Chas., 
Oxford  UniTorslty  Press     '' 
H.  P.  Smith  Pub.  Co.,  '' 

▲tnsworth,  F.  F.  A  Co.,     Chicago 
JBatoB  Co., 
Powers  A  JLyons,  ** 


Weeftem  Pnb.  Honse,  ** 

Seott,  Foresman  ft  Oo^ 
BuUer,  Sheldon  *  Co^ 

N.  T.,  Pliila.,  Cnloago 
Appleton  *  Co.«  D.,  N.  Y.  ftChi. 
The  Maomillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 
UnlTersltir  Pnblliihlnf  Co., 

N.  F.,  Boston,  and  New  Orlemis 
OlmaAOoM         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Heath  *  Co.,  D.  a    **       ** 
Honghton,  HffilBIn  A  Co., 

Bottom,  N.Y.,ChL 
T.B.SlieweU*Co. 
Prang  Bdu.  Co.,  Boa.,  N.  Y..  ft  ChL 
SUTor,  Bnrdett  ft  Co.,'*     *' 
Thompson,  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston.  Phila. 
Up^eott  Co.,  J.  lb.  Philadelphia 

Sower  Co.,  Christopher       '* 
Williams  ft  Bogers, 

Booh.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 
Praetleal  Text-Book  Co., 

develand,  O. 
miton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Bicboards*  Crayonsv  Erasers. 

N.  T.  Book  Slate  <lo..      New  York 
AflAerloan  beh.  Fnmltoro  €V».. 

New  York,  Chicago 


Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  ft  Daaham,  Davenport,  Ta. 

CharU. 

SUver,  Bnrdott  ft  Oo.  Boston 

Potter  ft  Patnam,  New  York. 

Franklin Pnbllsiiing Co.,    *« 
Aaserioan  School  Fnmltore  C<i.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Weetom  Pnb.  House.        Chicago 
KeUoggftCo.,B  L..N.Y  Chicago 
WUllamsft  Bogers,  Booh'st*r,  n!y 

Dlaloss,  Recttations,  etc. 
Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

nusic  PttbUshers. 
Ditson,  OUrer  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.  Y. 
NoTollo,  Bwer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield.  Mass. 

School  Pumlture. 

Amerleaa  School  Fnr.  Co^ 

New  York,  Chicago 
Potter  ft  Putnam  Co.,   New  York 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appleton,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Contnry  Co.,  ^* 

Uppinoott  Co.,  J.  B.  PhUa. 

If  erriam,  O.  ft  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Diplonias,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Biekotte,  C  I*.,  Chicago 

Qymiiaslain  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  O.  ft  Co.,   New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles*ftCo.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Sehersierhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  z . 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  MaML 
Prang  Bdu.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber.  Boston 

Anaerlean  Sohool  Famltnre  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Sehlemn&er  ft  Co., 

New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Seheerer  ft  Co. ,      New  York 
BImor  ft  Amend, 
Baoseh  ft  liomb,    B6cheBter,  N.Y. 
I<aing  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  I*.  R.,        Boston 
Zlegler  A.  A.  ** 

Bnlloek  ft  Crenshaw,  Phila. 

Insurance. 

Mass.  Mntnal  Ufe 

Springfield,  Mads. 
Mutmal  lAte  New  Fork 

Maps*  Globes,  etc. 

Ank.  Seho^  Furniture  «^. 

Mew  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  B.  B.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  ink. 

Bagle  Peaeil  Co^  New  York 

Oillott,  Jos.  ft  Sons, 

Bsterbrook  Pen  Co., 

B.  Faber, 

Dixon Peneil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N J. 

Pencil  Sharpeners. 

A.  B.  Dlek  Co.,  Gtiicago 

School  Supplies. 

See  also  Bkiclrbnords,  Book  Coeem^ 
CKartB^  PIdos,  Maps,  Gtobes,  BeUe^ 
Sehool  BlaviM,  Kinderocrten  Mater^ 
ioLeU* 

Oloott,  J.  M.,  N.  Y. 

Sekermerhom  Co.,  J.  W. , 
Andrews  Seh.  Fnr.  Co. 
H.  N.  Boob  '* 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

American  School  Furniture  Co.; 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 

ninerais. 

Howell*  B.  B.     Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman-Taylor  A  rt  Co.,        N.  Y. 
J.  a  Witter  Co. 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  *' 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Settle  ft  Co.  Boston 

W.  H.  Pierce  ft  Co,  *' 

Earl  Thompson,     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Records,  BUnks,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 
MeShane  ft  Oo.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Coyriere,  Mrs.  New  York 

Pratt  Teachers*  Agency. 

Young^Fnlton«  Mrs.  M.  J.   ^ 

Sehermerbom  Co.,  J.  W.     ^* 

Kellogg's  Teachers*  Bureau,  ** 

AlbainrTeacliers*  Ag.  Albahi  ,N  Y. 

C.  J.  Albert  ^Chicago 

Interstate  Agency 

errille  Brewer  Teaehers*Ag. '' 

Baatem  Boston. 

Fisk  Teachers*  Agencies, 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
Toronto,  Los  Aniri^les 

Central  Bd.  Bureau,  Phila. 

Penn.  Bd.  Bureau,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Typewriters. 

Am.  Writing  Mack.  Co.,New  York 
Wyekoftr  ^ ^''^  •* 


Smith  Prensler  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
FIttoburg,  Fa. 
Bliekensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Cona.,  ft  N.  Y. 

Scliool  Teiefrfiones 

Couek  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 
School  of  Pedagogy,      New  York 
Teachers  College.  ** 

Cortina  School  ofLangwages, 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

■stay  Organ  Co..  BrattlebofO,  V t. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St.  Deals  '* 

Continental  Phila. 

School  decks. 
Blodgett  Bros.,  Boston 


FITCH'S 

LECTURES  ON  TEACHING 

T^E  have  just  issued  a  sew  edition  of  the  great  educational 
^^  book.  It  is  from  new  pUtes,  in  large  clear  type,  en 
good  paper,  in  the  handsome  and  durable  binding  ol  Kellogg's 
Teachers'  Library.  It  contains  462  pages  and  was  made  to 
sell  at  I1.50,  but  we  will  furnish  it  fer  the  present  for  |i.ee. 
You  can  return  it  if  not  satisfied.  This  would  be  included  in 
almost  any  list  of  the  six  most  valuable  books  for  teachers. 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are 

The  Teacher  and  His  Assistants 

The  School,  Its  Aims  and  Organization 

The  School-Room  and  its  Appliances 

Discipline 

Learning  and  Remembering 

Examining 

Preparatory  Training 

The  Study  of  iuinguage 

The  English  Language 

.   Arithmetic  as  an  Art 

Arithmetic  as  a  Science 

Geography  and  the  Learning  of  Facts 

History 

Science 

The  Correlation  of  Studies 

The  special  price  now  offered  will  be  continued  for  a  limited 
time  only  and  orders  should  be  sent  at  once. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  C0.»  Publishers, 

61  Etft  9th  Stmi^  New  Yo^ 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and^ 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop«> 
erly  attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card.  A  nfoment's  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  tis  ana  the  retnm  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

7.  ^.  BUTLER,  Mtmager, 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO. 
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JSchool^ournalI 

[Bnttred  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  u  Mcond-cIiM  matter.] 

Published  Weekly  by 
m.    L.    KEi^LOGiQ    S    CO.. 

The  Educational  Building, 

6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

367-369  Wabash  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Thb  School  JolnKA^  established  in  i»7o.  was  the  (irst 
weekly  educational  paper  published  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Dttrins  the  year  it  published  twelve  school  board  num- 
bers,  ftillv  illustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
•a'-h,  with  cover,  a  summer  number  ^on^  hundred  twenty- 
four  pages)  m June,  a  private  school  number  in  September, 
a  Chnstnas  number  in  November,  and  ftur  traveling 
BUmberi  in  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  in  every 
state  and  (n  neariy  all  fbrei^  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  Doixais  a  year  in  advance.  One  dolbr  for  six 
months.  Single  copie^  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bars,  ten  cents.  Porelign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Win  be  fiimished  00  application.  The  value  of  Thb 
School  touiucAL  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
wned.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
BOW  in  iU  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  ns 
thru  its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Growth  of  Cities. 

One  of  the  results  of  cheapened  trans- 
portation and  the  ease  with  which  the 
products  of  field,  forest,  mine,  and  factory 
can  be  brought  to  the  consumer  has  been 
the  rapid  increase  in  population  of  all  our 
cities.  The  greater  city  of  New  York 
contains  at  present  not  less  than,  and  prob- 
ably niore  than,  fifty  per  cent,  of  New 
York  state's  population. 

Many  European  cities  (notably  those  of 
Germany)  have  outstripped  ours  in  growth. 
In  1870  Berlin  had  about  150,000  less  peo- 
ple than  New  York;  in  1890  it  had  over 
73;ooomore.  In  1875  Hamburg  exceeded 
Boston  in  population  by  but  6,000,  while  in 
1890  the  German  city  was  more  than  121,- 
000  ahead.  -Many  of  our  smailer  cities, 
however,  have  outstripped  their  German 
rivals.. 

Burton  Holmes  on  *»  Moki  Land." 
At  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  Thursday,  Aprjl 
5,  at  II  and  8.15  and  Friday,  April  6,  at  3 
and  8.15,  "  Moki  Land,''  a  glimpse  of  bar- 
baric Arizona,  will  be  shown  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ton Holmes  to  his  audiences.  This  will  be 
the  closing  lecture  of  his  series,  in  New 
York.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristically  Ameri- 
can of  this  year's  lectures,  **  Moki  Land'* 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  popular  topic.  Com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  these  Amer- 
ican citizens,  dwelling  far  from  the  rail- 
road on  the  lofty  mesas  which  rise  from 
the  barren  waste  of  the  Arizona  desert. 
This  lecture  is  entirely  new  and  is  a  worthy 
sequel  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 
Last  season  Mr.  Holmes  showed  one  or 
two  motion  pictures  of  the  Moki  Snake 
Dances,  but  this  year  many  new  and  much 
more  interesting:  motion  pictures  have  been 
taken  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  illus 
trated  feature  of  the  lecture,  which  will,  as 
usual,  consist  principally  of  colored  lan- 
tern slides,  tne  result  largely  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  persoual  achievement,  the  color- 
ing being  the  work  of  Mrs.  Helen  £.  Ste- 
venson. 

Are  You  Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 

Some  very  attractive  Art  Educational 
Tours  have  been  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Goodnoush,  Director  of  Art  instruction  in 
Public  Scnools.  A  fully  descriptive  itin- 
erary may  be  had  by  >»  addressing  267  A 
Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


lOOTH  THOUSAND 


TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 


Author  of  **  Prisoners  of  Hope."    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


The 


"  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  '*  says: — 

"  There  is  nothing  possible  but  unstinted  praise  for  a  book 
of  qualities  as  unique  as  they  are  admirable.  Original  in  plot, 
thrilling  in  its  situations,  strong  and  swtet  in  its  character 
drawing,  vital  with  noble  emotion,  perfect  in  style,  *  To  Have 
and  to  Hold'  compels  a  breathless  interest  from  its  first  page 
to  its  last,  and  is  remembered  as  one  remembers  an  uplifting 
vision  of  the  mountains  or  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea.' 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,    SENT,  POSTPAID,  BY 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., Boston. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  THE 

COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

Yon  should  investigate  the  merils  of  this  list.  Each  of  the  following  books  has  a  wide 
Bale  to  the  best  high  schools  of  the  oonntry,  and  no  better  results  can  be  obtained  from 
any  books.  Correct  in  methods — accurate  in  results — they  lightra  the  burden  of  the 
teacher  and  inspire  the  pupil. 

S  ooK'Ka  •^i«o— (Theory  Method).  Four  books  adapted  to  pablic  schools  of  all  grades  from  the 
grammar  school  np.    Some  for  single  entry,  some  for  donbla 

6 oojr-Kff'Pf MO— (Practical  Method)-  A  lire  practical  work«  written  with  special  reference  to 
high  school  needs.    A  new  work,  strictly  up  to  date.    Entries  made  from  vonchers. 

Bumtmwmm  ARnMMmric—The  only  Commercial  Arithmetic  that  follows  the  indnctWe  plan  and 
presents  the  subject  as  it  is  presented  in  th  e  office.    A  good  list  of  problems. 

OoMMmmoiML.  Ciiiv— This  is  now  the  most  widely  sold  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  Filled  with 
practical  cases  or  illustrations.  Adapted  to  any  State.  An  easy  book  to  teach  and  in 
which  to  interest  pupils. 

S  MomTHAmo—Two  modern  up-to-date  books,  one  presenting  the  Pitman  system  and  one  the 
Munson.    Both  books  represent  the  latest  methods  in  teaching  the  subject. 

We  also  have  text-books  on  other  commercial  branches  such  as  Typewriting,  Spelling; 
Writing,  and  Parliamentary  Law.  At  this  season  of  the  year  many  teachers  and  school 
officers  are  seeking  the  most  suitable  books  on  these  subjects  with  a  View  to  their  adop- 
tion for  next  year's  work.  We  solicit  the  correspondence  of  all  such,  and  a  Catalogue 
and  full  information  will  be  sent  to  all  mentioning  name  of  school  with  which  connected. 

POWERS  &  LYONS,  7  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
WUTE   FOB   "THE  MAGIC  LANTEBN  IN  COLLEGE  WOfiK." 

Oil,  Acetylene,  Calcium,  £lectric  Lan- 
terns. The  Medlasoope  attachment  for 
showing  Kicro.  Blides.  The  Projecto- 
Bcope  for  Moving  Pictures  for  School 
Use.  Projecting  Microsoopes,  Polaii- 
Boopes,  etc.  80,0fi0  Slides  coTering  His- 
tory, Trayels  Geology,  Physical  Oeo- 
graphy,  etc.,  for  sale  or  rent. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,    -     -    (Pept.  I.)  PJIILADELPHIA,  PA. 

O  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  T^e  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating  with  advertisers. 
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Cepyrlght,  isoo,  by  E.  L.  Kdlegg  ft  Co. 


Na  15 


The  Essence  of  School  Discipline. 

By  W.  H.  Wallace,  Newberry,  S.  G. 

There  cannot  be  first  class  work  in  school  without  good 
discipline ;  but  there  can  be  a  great  deal  of  discipline,  so- 
called,  without  first  class  work. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  discipline,  with  numberless 
varieties  of  these  two  kinds.  The  rqnremve  is  that  which 
is  more  easily  seen,  and  is  the  easier  to  secure  for  the 
average  teacher,  tho  not  'the  easier  to  retain  when  once 
secured.  All  that  is  needed  for  that  kind  is  physical 
strength.  By  it  children  can  undoubtedly  be  made  to 
'^behave''  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term.  They 
can  be  kept  as  still  as  mice  when  the  cat's  around,  and 
their  superabundance  of  youthful  spirits  can  be  subdued 
to  the  point  of  meek  submission  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
schooL  The  discipline  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  where  the  im- 
mortal Squeers  held  sway;  was  of  this  kind. 

The  other  is  the  devdoping  kind  of  discipline.  It  con- 
sists in  training  children  to  govern  themselves. 

What  the  Motive  Must  Be 

School  men  too  often  get  their  idea  of  discipline  from 
military  schools  and  army  regulations,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  treated  as  part  of  a  great  machine.  A  thoro 
martinet  is  a  good  disciplinarian  in  military  life,  but  his 
style  of  discipline  is  not  the  best  in  schools  for  children. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  call  one  a  good  disciplinarian  simply 
,  because  he  keeps  order  in  the  school-room  and  enforces 
rigid  obedience  to  a  set  of  cast-iron  rules ;  who  holds  the 
rod  in  terrorem  over  the  children,  enforcing  compliance 
to  rules  by  fear  of  punishment.  Fear  of  punishment  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  government  of  some  children 
— ^if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  getting  them  into 
the  habit  of  good  behavior.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions. In  every  school  the  very  large  majority  do  not 
need  the  motive  of  fear,  and  will  do  much  better  if  that ' 
motive  is  never  appealed  to  by  the  teacher.  If  the 
motive  to  do  right  because  it  is  right  is  made  prominent 
by  the  teacher  at  all  times,  patient^  and  lovingly,  he  will 
have  his  reward ;  the  time  will  come  when  the  pupQs  will 
govern  themselves  from  high  motives,  leaving  the  teacher 
no  trouble  in  this  regard  l^yond  keeping  a  general  over- 
sight and  giving  general  direction  to  school  sentiment 
and  school  life.  The  teacher  finds  a  happy  relief  when 
he  brings  his  school  up  to  this  point  of  development 
under  his  owq  wise  guidance.  Then  he  has  so  much 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  work  of  instruction ;  and  he 
can  do  this  work  more  thoroly  when  free  from  the  petty 
annoyances  inseparable  from  constant  watching  and  spy- 
ing to  see  if  the  children  are  behaving  themselves. 
Teaching  is  then  a  genuine  pleasure,  and  so  is  study — 
and  that  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  development 
qrstem. 

Trust  Your  Pupils. 

Few  teachers  have  reached  the  point  where  they  have 
no  apprehension  of  misconduct  by  their  pupils.  May 
this  not  be  because  the  pupils  have  not  acquired  full  con- 
fidence in  them?  CondSdence  must  be  mutual ;  if  the 
teacher  will  not  trust  his  pupils  they  will  not  trust  him. 

One  will  say  that  all  pupils  do  not  deserve  to  be  trusted. 
That  is  true,  but  the  greater  portion  of  any  school  can 
be  depended  on  to  do  right.  Not  every  child  can  be  so 
trusted.  In  every  large  school,  and  in  some  small  ones, 
there  are  a  few  children  who  are  incorrigibly  bad — mean- 
ly, constitutionally,  congenitally  bad.     They  are   the 


plagues  of  a  teacher's  life.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them?  Must  the  teacher  throw  away  a  good  theory  of 
government  and  discipline  because  it  does  not  fit  such  as 
these?  Certainly  not.  But  something  must  be  done — 
one  of  three  things :  they  must  be  excluded  from  school, 
or  the  teacher  must  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  it 
were,  or  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  must  control 
them.  A  bad  boy  can  do  an  immense  deal  of  harm  in 
school  if  he  has  the  indorsement  and  countenance  of  his 
fellow-pupils ;  if  he  has  not  he  is  comparatively  harmless, 
and  in  time  may  be  shamed  into  better  conduct.  The 
teacher  should  cultivate  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  his 
school  in  behalf  of  right-doing,  so  that  wrong-doing  will 
meet  its  just  condemnation  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as 
weU  as  in  that  of  the  teacher. 

A  Healthy  School  Sentiment. 

A  school  ought  to  be  a  model  republic.  In  a  republic 
the  citizens  govern  themselves  for  their  own  best  wel- 
fare. They  do  right,  not  because  they  fear  the  law  and 
punishment,  but  because  they  know  it  is  best  for  them. 
As  there  is  more  freedom  in  a  republic  than  in  anarchy, 
so  there  is  more  freedom  in  a  school  where  children  pre- 
fer to  do  right  than  in  one  where  they  prefer  to  do  wrong 
and  are  permitted  to  do  wrong.  It  is  so  easy  for  children 
,to  imbibe  a  wrong  idea  of  freedom — to  conclude  that  to 
be  free  they  must  have  the  right  to  do  wrong,  and  that 
doing  wrong  is  the  highest  exercise  of  freedom.  This  is 
not  surprising  when  one  remembers  the  grotesque  notions 
many  grown  people  have  of  freedom  and  persond  liberty. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  inculcate  correct 
ideas  of  freedom  and  individual  rights.  It  is  possible, 
and  practicable  too,  to  teach  children  that  the  school 
is  established  and  maintained  for  them,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  put  in  the  school  to  help  them ;  that  aU  disor- 
der and  bad  conduct  is  an  interference  with  their  rights. 
By  all  means  teach  them  that  the  school  is  theirs.  If 
they  learn  this  school  pride  will  become  as  powerful  an 
incentive  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil  as  is  patriotism  in  that 
of  a  citizen  of  a  well-regulated  republic. 

Fruits  of  Repression. 

The  repressive  system  of  discipline  inculcates  the 
notion  that  wrong-doing  is  desirable — so  desirable  that  it 
is  a  great  part  of  a  teacher's  life  to  guard  against  that 
one  thing.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  boy  sometimes  feels 
after  a  severe  thrashing  that  he  is  even  with  the  teacher 
— that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  barter  and  trade — paying 
for  his  badness  by  the  smarting  of  his  skin?  And  if  he 
escape  the  usual  penalty  of  his  misdeeds  he  counts  him-, 
self  80  much  ahead  in  the  transaction. 

We  have  all  seen  the  subjects  of  this  system.  We  can 
tell  them  at  a  glance.  They  come  into  school  on  their 
first  day  with  scowls  on  their  faces.  They  are  sullen. 
They  repel  your  advances  and  answer  your  kindest  ques- 
tions in  monosyllables  and  a  sulky  tone,  and  every  look 
expresses  an  attitude  of  hostflity,  as  if  two  mortal  ene- 
mies have  met  and  the  issue  is,  which  shall  conquer? 
And  that  really  is  the  issue.  WMch  shall  conquer— and 
how?  One  or  the  other  must  conquer  before  the  child 
gets  any  good  out  of  the  school.  The  question.  Which 
shall  it  be?  is  scarcely  more  important  than  the  other, 
How  shall  it  be?  Is  the  antagonism  to  continue,  the 
pupil  developing  his  wrong-hesSedness,  the  teacher  on 
the  lookout  to  prevent  an  open  outbreak — wasting  his 
life  in  trying  to  enforce  outward  obedience  to  rules? 
That  is  a  nevex^^^^^S  ^^^^    ^^7  ^ot  try  to  change 
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the  attitude  from  iKMtility  to  friendlinesB?  It  can  be 
done  in  nearly  all  instances. .  I  wish  I  could  say  in  all, 
and  that  there  were  no  exceptions.  Exceptions  are  so 
dangerous.  We  are  apt  to  extend  the  list  too  far,  and 
to  give  oyer  pupils  before  we  have  made  sufScient  effort 

The  Friend  of  hbPUpib. 

We  cannot  change  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  we  can 
help  mightily.  Otherwise,  we  are  really  not  teachers  in 
any  true  sense.  We  can  gain  a  strong  influence  over 
him,  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  can  then  be 
instrumental  in  changing  his  disposition  from  bad  to 
eood ;  teaching  him  to  prefer  the  right  to  the  wrong. 
To  do  this,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  something  more 
than  a  martinet,  more  than  a  recitation-hearer,  more 
thanlan  imparter-of-inf  ormation;  He  must  be  the  pupil's 
friend — not  professionally  nor  professedly,  but  in  truth 
and  reality.  There  must  be  in  the  teacher's  heart  genu- 
ine sympathy  for  the  child.  There  must  be  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  pupil's  advancement  in  learning — not  from 
a  professional  standpoint,  because  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
teacher — ^altho  no  teacher  can  be  expected  to  ignore  a 
consideration  like  that — but  chiefly  because  it  is  for  the 
chil<rs  good.  And  so  in  the  matter  of  conduct ;  the 
motive  should  be,  not  so  much  to  ensure  oneself  against 

•  the  disagreeableness  of  badness  as  to  secure  the  highest 
good  of  the  pupil.  Sympathy  creates  sympathy.  If  the 
teacher  is  the  pupil's  friend,  the  pupil  will  soon  find  it 
out»  and  will  respond  by  doing  what  will  please  the  teach- 
er. Does  anybody  imagine  a  child  desires  to  displease 
its  friend  ?  It  may  do  so  once  in  a  while,  for  children 
are  no  more  perfect  than  grown  people  ;  but  its  control- 
ling motive  will  be  to  please. 

I  will  not  say  one  cannot  be  an  efScient  teacher  who 
does  not  love  his  pupils,  but  I  will  say  I  do  not  believe  he 
can  teach  successfully  in  the  true  sense  of  teaching.  I 
wouldn't  give  genuine  love  and  sympathy  in  the  heart  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  earnest  purpose  in  a  school-room  for 
the  most  approved  methods  of  the  best  educators.  And 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  value  of  correct  methods. 

Dbcipline  b  Guidance. 

I  have  almost  ceased  to  write  of  discipline,  and  am 
writing  of  teaching.  I  cannot  help  it.  To  my  mind, 
they  are  one  and  the  same.  Discipline  means  education 
and  government.  Disciple  means  a  pupil^  a  follower.  Of 
whom?  The  teacher.  Like  teacher  like  pupil  Between 
the  two  should  be  the  bond  of  c^ympathy ;  the  teacher 
earnestly  desiring  and  working  for  the  pupil's  welfare  in 
every  particular ;  the  pupil  cheerfully  doing  his  duty  with 
the  teacher's  assistance.  Somehow  or  other  that  relation 
must  come  between  teacher  and  pupil  before  a  school 
can  accomplish  thoro  work  along  the  lines  that  the 
school  should  stand  for.  That  school  is  governed  best 
that  is  governed  least ;  where  the  pupils  wish  to  do  rights 
and  only  need  the  guiding  hand  of  a  sympathetic  and 
kind  teacher.  Why  shouldn't  this  be  so  all  thru  school 
life  ?  It  is  so  with  little  children.  They  wish  to  do 
right.  Tht  Master  said :  **  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."    Little  children,  when  we  first  take  them  in 

*  hand,  are  not  bad.  Whose  fault  is  it  if  they  become  so 
afterwards  ?  Is  it  not,  partly  at  least,  ours?  It  is  fear- 
ful to  think  of  a  child's  growing  worse,  instead  of  better, 
under  our  tuition.  Outeade  influence — even  home  influ- 
ence— ^may  counteract  the  influence  of  school,  but  it  can- 
not destroy  it.  What  a  travesty  is  a  school  where  it  is 
not  safe  to  send  a  child ! 

That  school  is  a  failure  that  does  not  make  its  impress 
for  good  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  its  pupils.  It  fails 
if  it  does  not  prepare  them  for  useful  Qitizenship,  for  that 
is  the  sole  justification  for  public  schools— training  the 
children  of  the  state,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  the 
service  of  the  state. 

The  Roob  of  Successful  Discipline 

I  dears  in  dosing  to  make  two  short  quotations  bear- 
ing upon  the  thoughts  I  have  endeavored  to  present. 
This  from  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge : 


*'  O'er  wayward  cMldhood  wooldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
Ax^  son  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces? 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience— these  must  be  thy  graces 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

And  from  the  ''Educational  Greed"  of  Prof .  John 
Dewey,  of  Chicago  univeirBity— all  that  he  says  about 
discipline  in  his  creed — ^jiist  two  sentences : 

''I  believe  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  should  proceed 
from  the  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  not  directly  from  the 
teacher." 

"I  believe  that  the  teacher's  business  is  simply  to  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  larger  experience  and  riper  wisdom,  how  tiie 
discipline  of  life  shall  come  to  the  child." 


Angelo's  Night  Off. 

By  Mattie  Griffith  Sattebib,  New  York. 

Well,  Angelo !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Yam 
tardy,  and  the  first  time  this  year  I  have  seen  you  come 
to  school  with  a  dirty  face,  and  O  Angelo,  thoK  bands! " 
I  gazed  down  in  offended  and*  injured  dignity,  from  my 
throne,  the  platform,  at  the  dirty  little  scamp  standing 
below.  To  my  question  he  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  to 
my  indignant  remarks  upon  his  personal  appearance,  for 
answer,  he  rubbed  his  fists  into  his  tightly  dosed  eyee 
and  made  a  pretense  of  sobbing. 

Angelo  was  a  beauty^  no  disguising  that  fact,  torment 
and  teacher^s  terror  he  might  be;  no,  to  speak  truthfully, 
he  was,  but  his  physical  charms  were  beyond  dispute. 
There  could  be  but  one  opinion  upon  tta^  score.  Ten 
years  of  constant  street  life  had  not  robbed  his  soft 
olive-tinted  cheeks  of  their  peachy  s^ow.  His  great 
amber-hued  eyes  with  their  long  silken  lashes  gased  witii 
thetenderest  expression  upon  an  admiring  world.  When 
I  looked  at  his  soft  masses  of  tawny  hair,  I  always 
thought  of  those  words,  ^MitUe  head  overrunning  with 
curls."  There  he  stood  in  all  his  unconscious  beauty 
and  his  very  conscious  dirt. 

After  a  little  pause  I  returned  to  the  charge,  ''I  am 
surprised  that  your  mother,  whom  I  know  to  l^  a  clean 
and  tidy  woman,  should  allow  you  t.o  come  to  school  in 
this  filth/  condition.  Was  your  mother  at  work  this 
morning?"  ''No,  ma'am;  yes,  ma'am,  I-I-don't  know." 
''What  sort  of  an  answer  is  that»  Angelo?"  I  asked  in 
an  indignant  tone.  "You  are  hiding  something.  Now 
tell  me  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — but  here — ' 

My  admonitory  remarks  were  cut  short  by  a  tragic 
scream  from  Angelo.  The  boy  stood  gazing  at  the  door 
with  terror  depicted  in  every  lineament  of  his  beauttful 
face  and  then  without  another  moment*s  hesitation  he 
rushed  round  to  the  back  of  the  platform  and  crouched 
close  behind  me.  I  followed  the  direction  of  the  chil<f s 
terrified  glance  and  discovered  a  woman  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  the  appearance  of  a  Fuiy. 

She  was  Angelo's  mother;  if  I  had  ^ever  seen  her  be- 
fore I  should  have  recognized  her  as  such— the  resmn- 
blance  was  remarkable.  She  was  a  middle-aged,  Yront- 
out»  feminine  Angelo.  How  beautiful  she  was  at  one  time, 
before  care,  toil,  years,  and  many,  many  chfldren  chaDged 
her  into  the  poor  hag  she  was  at  present !  As  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  she  fairly  quivered  with  fierce  rage. 
Her  usually  neat  dress,  greatly  disordered,  her  tawny 
hair,  now  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray,  tossed  wfldly  about^ 
her  sunken  eyes,  so  like  Angelo's,  were  blaring  like  live 
coals,  her  hands  were  clutched  above  her. 

As  she  spied  Angelo  she  uttered  a  low  growl  like  a 
wild  beast  and  sprang  forward,  but  just  too  late  to  ehitch 
him  in  those  bony  fingers.  He  was  ensconced  befaiiid  bk 
tower  of  strength.  As  she  rushed  forward,  I  laid  roy 
hand  upon  her  arm  and  said  in  the  calmest  voice  I  could 
command,  "  My  good  friend,  what  k  the  trouUe  ?  An- 
gelo is  in  school.  You  see  he  is  not  playmg  truant.'* 
At  my  touch  and  voice  she  stopped,  looked  at  me  a  mo- 
ment, the  fire  died  out  of  her  poor,  sunken  eyeaand  tbey 
were  instantly  suffused  in  tears  as  she  faltered  oul^ 
"  Excoos  me,  please  ezcooe  me,  maestra  caia^  but  (X  ma 
boy,  ma  Angelo,  he  no  come  home  au  night.    O,  niaestia 
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he  no  a  good,  he  ke  a  loaf,  and  O I  know  he  be  a  teef ;  if 
he  be  a  teef  1  kUl  a  him,  yes,  maestra ;  ezcoos  a  me,  I 
will  a  kill  a  him."  She  burgt  into  wfld  sobbing,  beating  her 
breast  and  tearing  her  air  all  the  time  calling  on  the 
Madonna  ta  help  her. 

Bj  this  time  Angelo  was  grovelling  in  terror  on  the 
floor  behiad  the  jdaiform,  almost  out  of  his  mind  with 
fear.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  mothei^s  shoulder  and  said: 
**  Teresa,  don't  yon  think  I  am  your  friend  and  Angelo's 
friend  also?  "  She  ceased  sobbing  and  laid  her  lips  on 
my  hand  then  looked  up  into  my  face.  That  look  repaid 
me  for  many  trials  and  disappointments,  it  was  so  rich 
in  trust  and  love.  She  said  simply.  '' Yes,  maestra ; 
you  always  friend,  always  kind  to  all.''  ''Then,"  I  said. 
'You  go  home  quietly,  leave  Angelo  with  me  and  he  will 
tell  me,  I  know,  the  truth  just  where  he  was  last  nighty 
I  promise  faithfully  to  send  for  you  at  twelve  o'clock  and 
ten  you  all  about  him,"  With  a  little  more  entreaty  she 
went  home. 

I  lifted  the  prostrate  and  terrified  Angelo  from  the 
floor  and  lead  him  into  my  sanctum  back  of  the  school- 
room. Upon  his  mother's  departure  the  child  roused 
from  his  stupor  of  fright  and  after  a  little  more  pressure 
upon  my  part  told  me  the  following  tale : 

"  Well  you  see,  Miss  Satterie,  when  t  went  home  from 
de  school  yesterday  afternoon,  I  washed  up  and  took 
some  bread  and  papers  and  coffee  for  de  supper  and  den 
I  went  for  my  papers  and  when  I  got  dem,  I  went  to 
Chambers  street^  right  daer  by  the  Sixth  avenue  L  sta- 
tion you  know,  and  I  hadn't  been  daer  long  when  tree 
gents  come  along.  O,  Miss  Satterie,  dey  was  nobs,  kid 
glubs  and  high  hats  and  watches.  I  said,  '  Elvenin'  paper 
boss  ? '  and  one  of  dem  turned  around  and  looked  at  me 
and  den  said  to  de  udder  two, '  Say,  Gus,  Jim,  isn't  dat 
boy  a  picter  ? '  'I  say,  boy,  you  outer  have  been  a  girl,' 
and  den  I  say, '  No,  cause  we  mt  seven  girls  to  home,' 
and  den  onejof  de  gents  says.  Have  any  of  em  got  your 
eyes  and  hair  ? '  and  I  says, '  No,  boss,  cause  dey  got  dair 
own  eyes  and  hair.'  O  dey  laughed  awful  and  one  of 
dem,  de  one  who  spoke  flrst  off  he  was  de  richest,  cause 
he  had  a  tooth,  de  second  right  here  all  gold,  yes,  ma'am 
honest,  solid  gold  just  like  his  watch.  He  spoke  to  de 
Oder  two,  and  dey  laughed  and  said, '  all  right'  and  den  he 
said  'What  do  you  i»k  for  all  your  papers?'  And  I 
said, '  fifty  cents,'  and  den  he  said  '  Here,  Fll  give  you  sixty 
cents  for  dem  all.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  us  for  a 
little  while  7*  And  I  said, '  Yes,  boss'  den  he  said,  '  have 
you  had  any  dinner  ?  And  I  said, '  dinner^  why  if  s  seven 
o'clock.  I  had  my  dinner  twelve  o'clock  in  school  and  i 
had  my  supper  two  hours  ago.  Dey  all  laus^hed,  and  den 
took  me  up  to  de  train.  One  of  dem  said.  What's  your 
name  ?  *  and  den  I  said, '  Angelo.'  And  den  he  said, "  O  we 
couldn't  remember  daK  well  call  you  Mike.' 

"  We  went  way  up  town  and  we  got  out  at  a  big  house 
and  one  of  the  gents  says,'  We  are  going  to  take  you  to 
de  teeayterJ  And  we  went  in.  0  dat  house  was  grand ! 
All  light,  and  lovely  soft  chairs  and  lovely  ladies  settin' 
in  dem  and  nobby  gents  wid  dem.  O,  Miss  Satterie,  right 
in  de  middle  of  de  ceiling  was  lots  of  diamonds  and  all 
lighted  up.  De  gents  treated  me  good,  every  time  I  said 
anyting  dey  would  laugh  awful  and  say, '  MQce,  you're  a 
case.'  When  we  come  out  dey  bought  me  apples  and 
oranges  and  peanuts,  and  dey  put  me  on  de  train  and  dey 
shook  hands  with  me  and  said  good-night,  Mike,  we'll  see 
you  again  sometime.' 

"  When  I  got  home  I  tought  how  fine  it  was  up  in  de 
ietayter.  I  had  no  more  use  for  Laight  street.  When 
I  got  to  de  house,  I  heard  my  mudder  and  *de  old  man 
talkin  about  me  and  I  was  afraid  to  go  in  dair,  and  I 
slipped  in  an  empty  room  de  odder  side  of  de  ball.  In  de 
momin  I  got  up  and  come  to  school  and  hung  round  cause 
I  was  afraid  to  come  in." 

•*  Angelo,"  I  said,  "Are  you  not  sorry  you  frightened 
your  poor  mother  so  much  ?  You  know  sho  wishes  you 
to  be  a  good  boy  and  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man." 
"  O,  I  have  aB  de  money  for  de  papers  here  in  my  pocket 
nd  PH  give  it  4o  mudder.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  am  very  sorry 
she  was  scared.    But,  Miss  Satterie,  I  wish  I  go  to-night 


up  daer.  It's  fine,  O  W&  fine/*  A  little  pause,  and  then, 
with  kindling  eyes  and  hurried  accents.  Miss  Satterie,  I 
tink,  I  tink,  Heaven  is  like  de  teeayfer." 


Supplementary  Reading.  1 11.^ 

By  Robert  G.  Mbtcalp,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
How  to  Use  Small  Sets  of  Supplementary  Rcadcn. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  large  sets  of  books,  to  be 
read  at  home  by  the  pupils,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  con- 
versational exercise  during  the  **  reading  hour,"  are  better 
adapted  for  use  in  the  grimes  above  the  sixth  than  in  any 
of  the  lower  grades.  Experience  has  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  art  of  reading  must  be  carefully  taught  during 
the  first  six  years  in  school,  and  success  in  teaching  de- 
pends largely  upon  an  abundance  of  practice,  whi<£  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  time.  To  meet  this  demand  for 
time,  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  substiitute  in  place 
of  the  home  reading,  which  has  been  described  above^  a 
semi-weekly  exercise  in  class  reading  during  school 
hours.  In  other  words,  the  time  for  reading,  in  the  six 
lower  grades,  has  been  divided  between  teaching  reading: 
where  much  time  is  ^ven  to  training  in  the  art  of  ^  or2 
expression,  and  practice  in  reading,  where  special  attention 
is  given  to  gathering  thought  from  the  printed  page^  and 
later  restating  the  thought  in  the  children's  own  words. 

When  supplementary  I^ks  are  read  in  the  class-room, 
the  progress  in  reading  is  much  less  rapid,  and  there  Is 
great  danger  that  pupils  will  lose  their  interest  in  the 
work ;  but  a  skilful  teacher  will  overcome  this  difSculty, 
and  will  avoid  the  danger  by  reading,  occasionally,  a 
chapter  to  the  class^  or  by  giving  with  sufScient  fullness 
the  substance  of  certain  portions  of  the  book. 

Much  good  work  may  be  done  in  the  six  lower  grades 
with  sets  of  only  three  supplementary  books.  One  ^ok  is 
used  by  the  teacher,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  hands 
of  pupils.  One  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud  to  the  class 
while  the  rest  listen  to  the  reading.  All  must  be  pre- 
pared to  tell  in  their  own  words  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  read.  The  books  composing  these  sets  must  be 
caref  uUy  selected,  and  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
will  secure  the  interest  of  the  children.  If  carefully  se- 
lected, the  pupils  will  listen  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  moreover  they  will  demand  of  the  pupil-reader  his 
best  effort  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  story. 

The  exercise  in  the  reproduction  of  the  story  which 
has  been  read,  and  the  discussion  of  the  matters  of  inter- 
est connected  with  the  reading  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  which  has  already  been  described.  The  language 
exercise  which  follows  this  reading  wHl  prove  just  as 
fruitful  with  the  little  children  as  with  the  older  pupils. 

The  exercise  in  listening  is  in  itself  of  great  value,  for 
it  trains  the  ear  to  hear,  thus  contributing  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  teacher  in  most  of  his  exercises  in  the, 
class-room. 

Poetry. 

A  love  for  poetry  seems  to  be  innate  with  children,  its 
first  manifestation  being  in  the  nursery,  where  "  Mother 
Goose"  and  similar  collections  of  nursery  songs  furnl0h 
remedial  treatment  sufficient  for  the  healihg  of  most  of  the 
sorrows  of  babyhood.  Fairy  tales  and  folk-stories,  fanciful 
tales  and  wonder  books  foUowin  order,  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  literature  for  the  primary  school  age.  The  child's 
fancy  finds  free  range,  and  his  world  is  pi6tured  with 
images  of  beautiful  spirits  whom  he  has  learned  to  love, 
or  of  evil  spirits  from  whom  he  shrinks.  In  later  years 
these  fancies  find  their  illustrations  in  real  life,  and  the 
lessons  of  childhood  become  the  foundations  of  the  wis- 
dom of  maturer  years. 

Memory  gems  of  a  few  lines  .each,  and  short  poems 
adapted  to  children  of  the  primary  school  age,  should  be 

♦This  is  Number  V.  of  Mr.  Metcairs  series  on  **  Language 
Teaching  in  Pritnaty  '^^  Grammar  Schools."  Number  I.  was 
published  February  3i  ^^^^^  II.  Pebr«ary  lo,  Number  III,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  Numb^^  {v  Uatch  17. 
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read  aloud  by  the  teacher  and  committed  and  recited  hj 
the  pupils.  The  poems  should  be  carefuHy  selected,  and. 
none  but  the  best  admitted  to  the  treasury  of  the  school- 
room. The  teacher  should  feel  that  he  is  selecting  and 
hanging  pictures  for  all  time,  and  the  children's  minds 
are  the  art-rooms  which  he  is  furnishing.  His.  selections 
must  be  the  most  helpful  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  productions  of  our  best  artists. 

In  the  grammar  school  grades  experience  has  shown 
that  the  best  results  ha\e  been  gained  when  the  works  of 
one  poet  have  been  studied  by  the  pupils  for  a  year.  A 
miscellaneous  collection  of  poems  may  interest,  and  the 
poems  may  instruct  the  children  who  read  and  commit 
them  to  memory,  but  no  piece  of  literature  whether 
prose  or  poetry,  accomplishes  its  highest  good  with  the 
student  until  his  study  reaches  back  from  the  letter  of 
the  work  to  the  soul  of  the  author,  and  a  year's  time  is 
none  too  long  to  gain  that  intimate  acquaintance  which 
alone  will  reveal  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  author's 
heart.  Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  literature 
in  granunar  schools  may  be  traced  directly  to  a  love  for 
the  poet,  born  into  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  thru  reading 
his  life  in  the  thoughts  woven  into  the  lines  he  has  written. 
Whittier  and  Holmes,  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  become 
patron  saints  to  the  children  who  for  months  in  succession 
look  into  their  faces,  think  their  thoughts,  and  feel  the 
inspiration  of  their  genius. 

A  few  books  only  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  poetry^ 
but  every  school-room  should  contain  a  library  of  weU- 
aelected  works  for  ready  reference,  and  for  use  by  the 
pupils  during  their  leisure  hours. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  "  Books  and  Culture," 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  are  worthy  of  careful  study  : 

"  There  is  no  magic  about  the  process  of  enriching  one's  self 
by  absorbing  the  best  books  ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  ef  sound 
habits  patiently  formed  and  persistently  kept  up.  Making  the 
most  of  one's  time  is  the  first  of  these  habits  ;  utilizing  the 
spare  hours,  the  unemployed  minutes,  no  less  than  those  longer 
periods  which  the  more  fortunate  enjoy.  To  *  take  time  by  the 
forelock '  in  this  way,  however,  one  must  have  his  book  at  hand 
when  the  precious  minute  arrives.  There  must  be  do  fumbling 
for  the  right  volume ;  no  waste  of  time  "because  one  is  uncer- 
tain what  to  take  up  next.  The  waste  of  opportunity  which 
leaves  so  many  people  intellectually  barren  who  ought  to  be 
intellectually  rich,  is  due  to  neglect  to  decide  in  advance  what 
direction  one's  reading  shall  take,  and  neglect  to  keep  the  book 
of  the  moment'at  hand. 

"  To  learn  how  to  treat  the  odds  and  ends  of  hours  so  that  they 
oonstitnte,  for  practical  purposes,  an  unbroken  duration  of  time, 
Is  to  emancipate  one's  self  from  dependence  on  particular  times, 
and  to  appropriate  all  time  to  one's  use ;  and  in  like  manner 
to  aceustom  one's  self  to  make  use  of  all  places,  however 
thronged  and  public,  as  if  they  were  private  and  secluded,  is 
to  free  one's  self  from  bondage  to  a  particular  locality,  or  to 
surroundings  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

?  Within  the  compass  of  a  very  small  room,  on  a  very  few 
shelves,  the  real  story  of  man  in  this  world  may  be  collected  in 
the  books  of  life  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  the  solitary 
'  reader,  whose  personal  contacts  with  men  and  events  are  few 
and  lacking  in  distinction  and  interest,  may  enter,  thru  his 
books,  into  the  most  thrilling  life  of  the  race  in  some  of  its 
most  significant  moments." 


History  Device. 

Take  a  point  and  from  it  draw  two  lines  slightly  di- 
verging and  then  meeting  again.  Place  a  letter  W  (for 
Washington)  near  the  point.  Label  thd  two  lines  with 
the  names  of  the  two  parties,  and  place  the  initial  letter 
of  each  president  on  the  line  representing  the  party 
which  elected  him.  All  parties  elected  Monroe,  so  that 
the  lines  should  meet.  It  can  be  shown  that  Monroe  was 
a  Republican  by  placing  the  M.  on  the  Republican  line. 
Leaving  a  little  space  but  keeping  the  direction  of  the 
Republican  line  under  the  name  of  Democrats  shows  the 
change  of  name  in  the  party  at  this  time.  A  new  line 
can  be  started  to  represent  the  Whigs.  All  parties  of 
importance  may  be  represented  by  lines. 

The  names  of  the  parties  can  be  placed  inside  the  lines 
and  the  letters  for  the  presidents  outside. 

New  York.  Otis  B.  Brainaed. 


The  Study  of  Trees. 

The  Maples. 
By  LiiRoY  F.  Gbiffin,  Roslmdale,  Massachusetts. 

As  the  first  balmy  days  of  spring  shed  their  warmth 
upon  the  air,  many  dull  patches  of  woodland  assume  new 
tints.  The  bare  treetops  are  brightened  by  the  buds  as 
they  begin  to  swell.  Soon  large  patches  of  yeUowish 
green  can  be  seen,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
spots  of  fiery  red.  The  maples  have  started  and  their 
millions  of  blossoms  have  burst  forth  to  radiate  beauty 
for  a  brief  day. 

Pbnof  Gro%ifih. 

Maples  differ  from  most  American  trees  in  their  ar- 
rangement during  growth.  Oaks  spread  their  tops  by  a 
series  of  branches  into  which  the  main  shoot  seems  to 
blend.  The  fruit  trees  push  up  to  a  certain  height  and 
then  form  a  clu&tered  top ;  while  nut  trees  are  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  Pines  and  firs  follow  a  general  roseate 
plan.  But  the  maples  shoot  up  one  main  stalk  which 
continues  to  the  very  highest  point  of  the  tree,  unless 
checked  by  accident.  Out  of  this  trunk  (exeurrentjorm) 
grow  two  branches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trunk  ;  then 
the  next  pair  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  different  position, 
etc.,  so  that  the  tree  is  nearly  evenly  balanced.  So 
strong  is  the  tendency  to  this  manner  of  growth  that 
often  when  the  top  of  a  young  tree  has  been  destroyed, 
a  new  branch  sprouting  out  near  the  top  takes  the  place 
of  the  original  termination  and  grows  continuously  as 
the  main  axis.  Maples  are  rapid  growers  and  so  are 
among  the  shorter-lived  trees. 

Su j{ar  Making. 

When  the  winter  rest  has  passed  and  the  ground 
thaws,  the  sap  of  the  maples  begins  to  circulate.  It  is 
far  more  abundant  then  than  at  other  seasons,  so  that  if 
an  incision  is  made  thru  the  bark,  a  limb  cut  off,  or  a 
small  hole  bored  thru  the  bark  into  the  wood,  the  sap 
flows  freely.  Tapping  consists  of  boring  such  a  hole, 
usually  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
driving  into  it  a  small  metal  or  wooden  spout  called  a 
sap  spile.  The  sap  consists  of  water  with  certain  min- 
eral matters  dissolved  in  it,  which  are  carried  up  from 
the  ground  as  food  for  the  tree,  and  cane  sugar  (sverose), 
made  by  the  tree  itself. 

The  sap  is  caught  in  buckets  as  it  flews  from  the  trees 
taken  to  the  sap  house  and  there  evaporated  in  a  large 
flat  iron  pan  until  it  becomes  a  thin  syrup.  It  is  then 
removed,  strained,  and  sometimes  cleansed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  form  of  albumin  (either  white  of  eggs  or 
blood),  and  then  further  evaporated  until  it  crystolliies 
into  sugar.  Maple  sugar  differs  in  no  respect  from 
ordinary  sugar  except  in  carrying  a  very  minute  amount 
of  an  QBuanthic  ether  which  gives  it  the  **  maple  taste." 
Sap  runs  only  when  the  weather  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  ground  freezes  in  the  nighty  but  thaws  again 
during  the  succeeding  day. 

All  maples  produce  sugar,  but  the  sap  of  the  rock  or 
sugar  maple  (Acer  scuxharinum)  carries  much  more  than 
that  of  the  others.    So  maple  sugar  making  is  practically 
confined  to  sections  where  this  species  abounds. 
Flowen  and  Fruii 

The  flowers  of  the  maples  are  perfect  and  appear  in 
the  early  spring.  In  the  white  maple  Acer  doiy^ajmrn), 
and  the  red  {Acer  rvJbrum\  they  precede  the  leaves ;  in 
the  sugar  maple,  they  come  at  the  same  time,  while  in 
the  small  striped  and  mountain  maples,  they  follow  the 
leaves.  In  ^11  species,  they  form  dense  clusters  dose  to 
or  at  the  end  of  the  small  twigs.  In  some  species,  they 
stand  erect,  while  in  others  they  hang  below  the  branchesL 
So,  too,  they  differ  in  color.  In  the  red  or  swamp  maple 
(Acer  rubrum\  the  flowers  are  a  brilliant  red.  The  white 
maple  (Acer  daiyearpum)  bears  greenish  flowers.  Those 
of  the  sugar  maple  (Aeer  eaecharinum)  are  at  first  slightly 
greenish,  but  as  they  mature  they  become  distinctly 
yellow ;  while  the  sm^l  mountain  maple  (Acer  qracatem), 
and  the  striped  maple  (Acer  Penn9ylvanicum\  whose  bark 
is  striped  green  and  blacky  have  greenish  flowers. 
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The  fruit  of  the  maple  grows  very  rapidly  and  the 
seeds  soon  ripen.  The  ovary  of  the  flower  grows  into  a 
sort  of  dry  husk  or  pod  in  which  the  seed  is  placed,  and 
the  whole  fruit  forms  a  winged  seed  {samara).  Oiit  of 
the  ovary  either  one  twist^  wing  grows,  or  more  com- 
monly two  flat  wings  set  in  two  planes  at  a  small  angle 
one  with  the  other.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
blossoms  appear,  the  ground  under,  a  maple  and  for  many 
feet  around  will  be  found  nearly  covered  with  little  pods 
holding  seeds,  which  have  twisted  their  way  thru  the 
air  as  they  have  faUen  from  the  tree.  Thus  the  maples 
produce  seeds  very  abundantly. 

Species  and  Localities. 

The  soft  or  white  maple  grows  most  extensively.  It 
ranges  from  the  New  England  coast  to  the  far  west. 
Because  it  is  90  rapid  a  grower,  it  is  largely  used  for  a 
shade  tree,  growing,  in  favorable  localities,  &om  a  smaU 
sapUng  to  a  stately  tree  in  about  fifteen  years.  It  loves 
a^moist  or  marshy  soiL 

The  red  or  swamp  maple  is  limited  to  a  much  narrower 
area.  It  avoids  dry  and  rocky  soils  and  grows  frequently 
where  its  roots  are  covered  with  water  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year.  It  abounds  in  northern  New  England 
and  is  seldom  seen  west  of  the  Hudson  valley. 

The  sugar  maple  grows  very  slowly,  but  when  mature 
it  is  the  most  stately  of  all.  It  lives  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  becomes  a  thick  trunk 
with  gnarled  or  knotted  limbs.  Its  home  is  in  sections  of 
intense  winter  cold,  where  the  winds  are  strong,  and  where 
the  soil  is  rather  dry  and  rocky.  Vermont  may  be  con- 
sidered the  center  of  its  area,  but  it  grows  in  patches  in  all 
parts  of  the  northern  United  States  and  southern  Canada. 

The  striped  maple  is  found  in  very  limited  areas, 
mainly^  in  New  England,  and  it  is  a  very  small  tree,  little 
more  than  a  bush,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are  large 
and  the  little  tree  early  in  the  season  is  often  beautifid. 
The  mountain  maple  is  still  smaller ;  in  fact,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  bush. 

Uses  as  Timber. 

Maple  timber  has  no  very  extensive  use.  The  wood 
of  the  white  and  red  belongs  among  the  softer  of  the 
hard  woods.  There  is  no  marked  difference  between  the 
two  kinds,  tho  the  red  is  usually  darker  than  the  white, 
especially  the  old  growth  heart  wood,  and  has  more  ten- 
dency to  curl.  Both  varieties  work  ^easily.  Soft  maple 
has  been  used  extensively  by  the  cabinet  maker,  and 
selected  white  maple,  finished  to  show  the  grain,  makes 
pretty  sideboards  and  chamber  sets.  Quarter  sawed 
and  slit  into  narrow  strips,  white  maple  is  used  for  hard 
wood  floors.  It  seldom  splinters  and  lasts  well  for  this 
use,  tho  it  grows  darker  with  age.  Soft  maple  is  also 
well  suited  for  large  tools  and  machinery,  as  it  holds 
nails  and  screws  strongly  and  does  not  crush  when  parts 
are  crowded  together  and  held  by  bolts. 

The  rock  maple  furnishes  a  very  hard  and  dense 
timber  which  is  adapted  to  uses  requiring  strength  and 
firmness.  Its  only  faults  are  its  weight,  for  it  is  a  very 
heavy  wood,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  it.  The  fibers 
hold  firmly  so  that  its  working  requires  much  strength 
and  patience. 

Curly  maple  is  a  variety  of  the  rock  maple.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  the  fibers  of  certain  trees  are  found 
to  be  curled  or  twisted  in  aU  directions.  Such  timber  is 
valuable,  tho  it  requires  more  labor  to  work  this  than 
any  other  timber.  It  is  in  request  for  finishing  rooms  in 
the  most  costly  houses;  for  the  interior  of  railway 
coaches ;  and  for  elegant  pieces  of  furniture.  The  tim- 
ber is  sawed  thin  and  then  smoothed  very  slowly  by  hand. 
When  finished  and  polished,  its  beauty  is  great.  Very 
rarely,  the  wood  of  some  other  species,  especially  the  red, 
is  found  curled. 

Bird's  eye  maple  is  another  special  growth  of  the  rock 
maple.*  In  this,  the  wood  appears  as  tho  covered  with 
small  dots  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  general  color.  This 
variety  is  still  more  rare  than  the  curly  ;  but  few  pieces 
give  quite  as  fine  an  appears»ice. 


What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ? 

By  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  MaBBachnsetts. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  nation,  we  announced  to  the 
world  what  has  been  knownever  since  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. This  was,  in  reality,  a  protest  from  President 
Monroe  against  the  European  governments  interfering  in 
American  political  affairs.  Monroe's  statement  to  Con- 
gress was  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 
He  also  said  in  relation  to  American  affairs,  '^We  could 
not  view  any  interposition  by  any  European  power  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  manifestaticn  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States.''  Still  further 
he  added  that  we  '^  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemis- 
phere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

It  has  been  of  late  sometimes  apparently  assumed  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  prevented  our  government  from 
acquiring  possessions  beyond  this  continent.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  Tho  extent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  that  the  monarchial  governments  of  Europe  should 
not  further  extend  themselves  by  new  colonies  on  this 
continent.  Surely  that  did  not  imply  that  we  were  lim- 
ited to  this  continent. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  inquire  briefly  concerning  its  origin. 
Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  France  and  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  formed 
an  alliance  for  mutual  protection  against  revolutionary 
movements  within  their  own  states.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  alliance  was  to  maintain  their  own  dynasties. 
George  Canning,  .the  British  secretary  of  state,  feared 
that  this  principle  of  intervention  would  also  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  for 
years  previously  had  been  successively  in  revolt,  and  es- 
tablishing their  own  independence.  While  the  American 
peoples  were  colonies  of  Spain,  their  trade  with  the  out^ 
side  world  was  largely  restricted ;  but  now  England  was 
profiting  by  their  independence.  It  was  clearly,  there- 
fore, for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  should  remain  independent,  and  not  be  resubju- 
gated  by  Spain.  This  subject  was  discussed  by  Canning 
and  Dr.  Rush,  our  American  minister  in  LfOndon. 
Dr.  Rush  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
president  and  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  Calhoun  at  that  time  was  **  very  much  in  fear  that 
the  Holy  AUiance  would  restore  all  South  America  to 
Spain."  The  president's  message,  therefore,  took  up  the 
subject  and  made  the  statements  quoted  above,  and  also 
considered  as  falling  under  the  same  rule  the  claim  of 
Russia  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  But  this  message  alae 
adds :  '*  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  iutve  not  interfered,  and  shall 
not  interfere."  The  message  plainly  asserts  that 'Hhe 
American  continents  should  no  longer  be  subjects  for 
any  new  European  settlements." 

The  plain  meaning  of  these  declarations  was  that  as 
some  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  this  continent 
had  declared  themselves  independent,  and  thus  far  had 
successfully  sustained  their  independence,  and  their  new 
governments  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
our  government  gave  notice  to  the  European  powers  that 
they  must  not  atte];npt  to  bring  these  countries  back  to 
their  former  allegiance  to  Spain. 

Of  course  false  constructions  might  be  placed  upon 
these  announcements  of  the  president.  To  do  away  with 
these  false  impressions,  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
182^  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  become  a  party  with  the  Spanish- 
American  Republics,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  joint  dec- 
laration for  the  purpose  of  preventing  interference  by 
any  of  the  European  powers  with  their  independence,  or 
form  of  government,  or  to  any  compact  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  colonies  upon  the  continents  of  America ; 
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but  thai^  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  left 
free  to  act  in  any  crisis  in  such  a  manner  as  their  feeling 
of  friendship  toward  such  republics^  and  as  their  own 
honor  and  policy  may  at  the  time  dictate."  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  should  not  be  fettered  by  any 
doctrine  or  form  of  program,  but  left  free  to  act  as  the 
occasion  might  require.  From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  United  States  is  in  no  way  committed  to  a  pol- 
icy of  political  protection  or  guardianship  of  other  Amer- 
ican countries. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Sight-Singiiig.  V. 

By  Pbancis  B.  Howard,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Natural  Order  of  Development 

Now  melodies  in  some  form,  either  as  they  appeared  in 
the^  barbaric  chants  of  primitive  races  or  in  the  musical 
recitation  of  sacred  prose  writings  or  stories  of  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  preceded  any  classification  of  the  pitches  used 
into  scales  or  recognition  of  scales  as  the  material  out  of 
which  the  melodies  were  constructed.  So  in  language, 
speech  came  first ;  recognition  of  its  elements  and  classi- 
fication, afterwards.  Here  we  see  the  foundation  of  the 
idea  so  often  insisted  upon  by  educational  writers,  that 
song,  rote  song,  should  be  the  first  step  in  musical  edu- 
cation, that  children  should  learn  to  sing  before  they  are 
taught  music  symbols,  as  they  talk  before  language  sym- 
bols are  introduced.  Who  shall  dispute  the  doctrine  7 
Not  I,  certainly ;  but  I  would  emphatically  insist  upon 
the  logical  appUcation  of  this  principle  when  musical 
symbols  are  introduced,  and  until  they  are  mastered. 
Here,  too,  we  may  find  an  answer  to  the  question  raised 
a  few  paragraphs  back,  as  to  whether  there  is  a  better 
way  to  establish  tonality,  that  is,  the.  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  intervals,  than  by  abstract  drill  upon  scales.  The 
answer  is  that  intervals  are  best  learned  when  presentcid 
as  co-ordinated  elements  of  a  song. 

Perfect  tonality,  or  an  ability  to  sing  in  perfect  tune, 
is  with  some  an  inheritance,  with  others  it  is  acquired 
only  thru  intelligent  educational  processes,  and  there 
remains  a  class  who,  either  because  of  lack  of  muscular 
control  or  imperfect  nervous  organization,  can  never 
attain  to  it.  Those  pupils  sing  in  tune  who  having  ade- 
quate muscular  control  of  the  organs  employed,  hear  or 
think  tones  succeeding  each  other  in  true  pitch  relations 
before  the  vocal  effort  is  made.  Anything  -then  which 
arouses  interest  in  the  pitch  relations  of  tone,  and  keeps 
attention  fixed,  is  of  use,  as  listening  to  good  singing  or 
playing,  comparing  the  right  tone  with  wrong  ones  and 
so  on. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  bring  about  tuneful  singing 
in  the  primary  class  than  thru  tiie  singing  of  suitable 
rote  songs ;  but  this  end  may  be  effectually  defeated  if 
the  tone  is  forced.    The  forced  voice  is  always  off  pitch. 

The  Two  Systems  of  Teaching  SiKht-Sin  jin  j. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  sight-singing,  or  sing- 
ing from  notes,  we  may  observe  that  when  all  trivial 
differences  have  been  brushed  aside,  there  are  reaUy  only 
two  general  plans  of  teaching.  One  class  of  teachers 
would  give  the  child  a  representation  of  some  song  which 
he  hasteemorized,  and  expect  him  to  connect  the  symbols 
with  the  melody  or  its  tonal  and  rhythmic  elements. 
The  principle  is  sound,  but  the  application  is  often  ab- 
surd. So  many  signs  are  introduced  at  once,  so  many 
names  are  given  to  them,  and  so  much  explaining  and 
analyzing  is  indulged  in,  that  the  pupil  is  completely  be- 
wildered, and  takes  refuge,  as  might  be  expected,  in  his 
memory.  He  ignores  the  notes  because  he  can  get  along 
without  them. 

The  other  class  of  teachers,  pushing  to  one  side  the 
child's  acquired  stock  of  songs  or  musical  vocabulary  as 
a  basis  for  note  instruction,  proceed  to  fit  him  out  with 
an  equipment  of  scales  and  intervals,  a  new  vocabulary  or 
rather  a  new  form  of  musical  ideas,  if  indeed  there  is  any 
musical  idea  acquired  in  this  drill,  save  that  of  the  scale, 


as  a  melody.  But  I  have  already  atatod  my  objections 
to  the  unmusical  character  of  this  drill  and  will  only  add 
that  it  is  hard  work  to  interest  children  in  auch  4ri]L 
They  tire  of  the  melody  called  the  scale,  because  of  etkdr 
less  repetitions,  but  they  try  to  do  their  duty,  toiating  in 
the  awful  wisdom  of  their  teachers ;  it  is  Uind  giQping, 
there  is  no  tune  in  it ;  they  often  falter  in  attention  bat 
the  teacher  only  keeps  up  the  scale  drill  longer.  A  year, 
perhaps  most  of  the  time  for  two  or  three  years,  ia  de- 
voted to  this  work  and  when  a  melody  is  occarionaHy 
given  to  the  pupil  to  sing,  he  recognizes  little  or  nothing 
which  he  knows.  He  is  trying  to  think  those  terrible 
intervals,  and  he  hunts  his  brain  in  vain  to  find  some- 
thing corresponding  to  what  he  sees.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  also  sees  that  the  pupil  can  find  no  key  with 
which  to  unlock  this  new  combination  of  notes ;  what 
then  ?  Why  more  scale  drill  of  course,  and  so  they  once 
more  start  on  the  weary  road  that  leads  to  nowhere. 

A  Rational  Way  of  TeachinK  SiKliMiii^S. 

What  then  is  a  rational  way  of  learning  to  sing  from 
notes  ?  How  can  we  pass  from  memorized  song  singing; 
to  note  singing  at  sight  7 

The  mental  process  one  employs  in  singiqg  notes  from 
siirht  is  about  as  follows.  The  notes,  as  th^  appev  in 
the  field  of  vision,  occasion  a  sensation  of  s^ht.  This 
sensation  is  transmitted  along  the  sensor  nerves  to  that 
part  of  the  brain  where  the  nerves  of  sight  center,  imd 
the  sensation  is  interpreted,  and  we  perceive.  Thru 
association  of  ideas  other  nerve  currents  are  set  in  motion, 
and  the  auditory  part  of  the  brain  recalls  a  certain  sound 
or  combination  of  sounds,  and  we  hear.  The  motor  out- 
let of  the  aroused  energiss  is  song ;  but  this  process  is 
the  result  of  education.  The  various  parts  of  the  nerv- 
ous organism  will  not  work  smoothly  together  unto  the 
same  processes  havis  been  repeated  many  times,  or  nntil 
our  nerve  elements  have  established  proper  associations 
of  action  between  themselves. 

There  must  be  a  beginning,  a  first  step,  somewhere, 
and  it  may  be  something  as  follows.  Suppose  you  sing 
to  your  class  the  first  three  tones  of  a  scale.  Let  th«n 
repeat  Sing  now,  short  melodies  (four  measures)  oaiag 
only  these  tones.  Then  write  a  melody  upon  the  Uack- 
board  staff,  using  only  these  tones.  Sing  it  to  the  dsss 
and  let  them  imitate.  Now  explain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  musical  notation,  first,  that  notes  on  the 
same  degree  of  the  staff  are  alike  in  name  and  sound, 
only  state  concretely,  as,  ail  notes  on  this  line  are  dtf»,  aB 
notes  in  this  space  are  rc^s,  and  so  on.  If  you  do  net 
use  syllables  other  names  as  1, 2^  3;  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Seeondlyf  explain  the  order  in  which  notes 
succeed  each  other,  as,  the  note  next  above  do  is  ro,  the 
next  above  ra  is  mi  and  so  on. 

Simple  isn't  it  ?  But  these  two  principles  of  arrange- 
ment are  all  the  child  has  to  learn.  The  rest  is  practice. 
Now  let  your  class  try  a  new  mdody  and  see  if  jour 
words  have  taken  root ;  if  they  have  not,  sow  the  seed 
again,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  your  class  can  aing 
new  melodies  without  your  assistance.  The  skip  from 
mi  to  do  will  prove  as  easy  as  that  from  do  to  ra.  As 
you  introduce  new  tones,  as  4,  6,  6,  7  and  8,  8ii\g  them 
to  your  pupfls,  and  then  proceed  to  weave  these  new  de- 
ments into  new  melodies.  When  your  class  tire  of.  too 
many  repetitions  of  a  phrase,  drop  it  and  take  up  a  new 
one.  The  phrase  is  of  no  value  when  it  loses  its  maaical 
meaning,  when  its  melody  is  not  felt. 

As  new  tones  are  brought  into  use,  new  intervals  aid 
combinations  of  intervals  will  necessarily  be  introduced, 
and  if  TOU  axe  troubled  with  pet  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  interv^^  it  may  upset  you  to  hear  pupils  sing 
readOj  at  sights  certain  intervals  which  you  suppose  are 
difficult.  You  will  be  especiaUy  surprised  that  the  long 
intervals  ar^  as  quieUy  apprehended  as  the  shorter  wes. 

Now  whether  the  scale  is  sung  at  the  beginning  or 
during  the  lesson  is  of  no  particular  unportanc^*  Yojoor 
class  will  know  the  scale  in  a  short  tiW  whether  yop 
teach  it  to  them  or  not. 
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If  now,  from  these  simple  beginnings  you  go  on  thru  a 
course  of  progressive  melodies,  and  apply  words  too  as 
soon  as  possible,  teaching  no  fact  or  theory  until  you  can 
use  it,  making  the  song,  the  melody,  the  basis  of  aU  practice 
and  study,  as  is  the  sentence  in  reading,  the  problem  of 
mght-singing  wiQ  solve  itself.  Many  of  the  stereotyped 
dSkolties  wiU  never  appear  at  all.  When  your  pupils 
readily  sing  new  music,  you  will  hardly  realize  what  they 
are  doing  because  it  seems  so  easy.  The  work  will  be 
interesting  because  intelligible. 


Free  Weaving/ 

Series  I.    Elementary  First  Year. 

By  EuzABBTH  Sanborn  Knapp,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
ModelV.— RMler. 
Material — ^Four  stripB  of  scarlet. 


Six 


fawn. 


Que  together  each  two  of  the  scarlet  strips,  and  use 
the  fawn  for  weavers.    Weave  strip  twelve  inches  long. 


and  after  fastening  the  weaving,  out  all  ends  close  and 
mark  eadi  square  in  numbers  from  one  to  twelve. 

Before  allowing  the  pupil  to  take  this  model  home, 
teach  its  use  in  measuring. 

Model  VI.— Cubical  Box. 

Material. — ^Two  strips  of  fawn. 


Four 


scarlet. 


Using  scarlet  for  weavers,  make  a  strip 
eig^t  inches  long.  Glue  the  ends,  and  cut 
dose  all  weavers  on  the  top  edge.  Fold  at 
every  two  squares,  creasing  well,  and  then 
join  the  ends  by  inserting  under  opposite 
squares.  Now  interlace  the  other  ends  of 
the  weavers,  for  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
glue  to  position. 

Model  VIL— nciure  Frame. 


Weave  as  for 
ruler,  making  four 
strips,  each  twelve 
inches  in  length. 
Cross  ends  for 
frame,  and  fasten 
at  each  comer  with 
round  head  Magill 
fasteners.  Cut  a 
piece  of  cardboard 
to  size,  and  glue  to 
the  back,  leaving 
an  opening  at  the 
top.  Thru  this 
cardboard  perfor- 
ate holes,    thru 


which  pass  ribbon  for  hanging. 

Model  VIII.— Round  Box. 

Material. — ^Foor  strips  of  fawo. 
Seven    "     **  scarlet* 

After  gluing  the  fawn 
strips  so  as  to  make  two 
long  ones,  use  the  scarlet 
for  weavers  and  make  a  strip 
fourteen  inches  long.  Fas- 
ten the  ends  of  the  weav- 
ers at  the  top,  and  cut  close. 
Bring  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  woven  piece  together, 
and  fasten  by  inserting 
loose  ends  under  the  opposite  square.    Bend  up  the  re- 

*AU  rights  reserved. 


C«ve« 


maining  ends  of  weavers  for  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
cut  two  circular  pieces  of  cardboard  to  fit  the  bottom ; 
glue  one  otdiide  and  one  inside  the  box. 

Model  IX— Obkmj  Box. 

Material. — Six  strips  of  scarlet. 
Eleven  "   "  fawn. 

Weave  band  eighteen  in- 
ches long  for  box  (cover 
separate).  Fasten  all  weav- 
ers on  the  top  edge  and  cut 
close.  Count  thiree  inches 
from  one  end  and  fold  for 
the  end  of  the  box;  then  six 
inches  for  one  side,  and 
again  three  for  the  end. 
Glue  into  shape  and  fit  ob- 
long piece  of  cardboard  both 
inside  and  outside  the  box. 
Weave  a  strip  six  inches 
long  for  the  cover;  punch 
holes  one  inch  in  from  both  ends  of  the  cover  and  the 
box  and  hinge  with  ribbon. 

Model  X.— Box  with  Handle. 

Material— Sixteen  stripe  of  fawn. 

Six  "      "  scarlet  . 

Using  fawn  for  weavers  make  a  band  twenty 
inches  in  length.  Cut 
the  top  ends  close  and 
glue  to  shape,  five 
inches  on  a  side.  Fit 
a  double  bottom  of 
cardboard,  and  weave 
the  strips  for  the  han- 
dle, f  astemng  the  han- 
dle to  the  box  by  using 
Magill  paper  fasteners. 

Model  Xf.    Cubical  Box  WHh  Cover  Woven  On. 

Five  strips  of  scarlet. 
Three   "     "  fawn. 

Use  scarlet  for  weavers,  but  keep  two  of  them  full 
length,  tearing  the  others  into  halves  and 
folding.  Weave  first  with  four  short  weav- 
ers, then  insert  two  long  ones.  Do  not  pull 
these  two  down  close,  but  let  them  remain 
far  enough  above  the  woven  strip  to  allow 
the  insertion  of  two  fawn  colored  strips,  and 
then  pull  down  to  position  and  insert  the 
other  two  weavers.  Fasten  into  shape  and 
form  the  bottom  as  for  model  VI. 
This  makes  a  very  pretty  candy  box  and 
the  cover  may  be  fastened  by  lying  a  band  of  ribbon 
around  the  box. 

Model  XII.— Pincushion. 
Two  strips  of  fawn. 
Five    "       "    scarlet 

Using  scariet  for  weavers,  make  a 
strip  ten  inches  long.  Shape  as  for  cir- 
cular box  and  fit  double  bottom  of  card- 
board. Make  a  simple  form  of  cushion 
to  fit  this  box  and  glue  it  to  position. 

This  is  the  seesnd  article  on  Free  Weaving  in  Mrs.  Knapp*8 
series.     An  outline  course  of  manual  work  appeared  in  The 
School  Journal  January  ao  ;  the  first  lesson  on  Free  Weaving , 
February  24. 


Question  Box 

I  procure  a  small  box  (a  chalk  box  is  about  the  right 
size),  and  place  it  on  my  desk.  I  explain  to  my  pupils 
that  we  will  have  a  question  box.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
put  questions  into  the  box  during  the  week.  On  Friday 
afternoon  we  dispense  with  the  regular  work  and  spend 
the  time  in  answering  and  explaining  the  questions.  I 
find  that  it  creates  an  interest  in  looking  up  questions  as 
the  pupils  all  try  to  see  who  can  answer  the  most. 

Ohio.  John  H.  Farvin. 
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%^t  ^c|)ool  Journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  Aprii.  14,  1900. 

Senators  Test  the  New  Education. 

The  investigation  of  the  schools  of  Washington  by  the 
Senate  committee  headed  by  Senator  Stewart  has  again 
proved  the  folly  of  measuring  the  teaching  in  the  schools 
by  absolute  and  arbitrary  standards  of  what  ought  to  be 
expected  of  children  in  the  three  R's.  Not  even  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  teacher,  let  alone  the  lay- 
man, can  tell  from  his  inner  consciousness  what  a  class 
of  chfldren  in  any  one  school  year,  ought  to  know  or  be 
able  to  do.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice,  and  his  own  investigations,  calculated  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  test  problem,  added  considerably  to  the 
weight  of  his  discovery.  He  has  furnished  a  key  which 
opens  an  entirely  new  field  for  educational  research,  and 
the  beginnings  in  this  direction  have  already  shown  con- 
clusively that  efScient  work  in  the  three  R/s  is  better 
secured  by  a  broad,  rich  curriculum  than  by  the  meager 
and  dry  course  of  *  the  old-time  school  which  Senator 
Stewart  and  other  modem  Catos  regard  as  fit  for  eternal 
survival. 

The  proceedings  of  the  investigation  committee  have 
been  published  as  Report  No.  711  of  the  Senate  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  students  of  education,  as  an  im- 
portant test  case  is  involved.  Superintendent  Powell,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  represents  the  spirit  of  the  new 
education.  Miss  Denny,  the  supervisor  of  primary 
schools,  is  a  new  educationist  in  theory,  but  exacting 
almost  to  rigidity  in  her  demands,  reducing  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teacher  to  well-nigh  nt2,  and  thus  shutting 
up  one  of  the  life  sources  of  the  new  education.  On  the 
other  side  are  Senators  Stewart  and  Gallinger  as  staunch 
representatives  of  the  time-honored  three-R  drill.  The 
brush  between  the  opposing  principles  is  spirited. 

Superintendent  Powell  proved  to  the  investigating 

committee  how  frequently  the  complaints  against  the 

schools  balanced  each  other.  One  man  would  object  that 

there  was  not  home  study  enough,  another  that  home 

study  was  ruining  the  health  of  all  the  children.    Among 

otheivgood'things  Superintendent  Powell  said : 

"The  teachers  used  to  be  measured  by  their  percentages ; 
they  used  to  be  promoted  on  thc|ir  percentages.  The  result 
of  that  was  that  the  poor  child  was  thrown  oat  of  school,  and 
only  the  good  childien  were  kept,  becanse  the  teacher  would 
know  that  her  name  was  going  to  be  read  off  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  the  one  who  had  had  <die  highest  percentage,  and  she 
has  said : '  I  will  throw  this  fellow  out  of  school  because  he  brings 
down  my  percentage.'  That  is  the  result ;  that  is  the  truancy 
that  happened.  I  put  forty  years  •f  experience  behind  that 
remark.  That  caused  the  truancy;  that  caused  the  boy  or 
girl  to  leave  school  too  soon.  When  we  said  we  would  take 
care  of  the  children  and  put  them  here  as  they  belong,  even  if 
they  do  misspell  some  words,  even  if  they  do  show  bad  work  in 
some  respects,  we  will  take  care  of  the  children,  then  we  break 
up  truancy  ;  then  we  have  the  school  that  is  for  the  child  and 
not  for  itseU ;  then  the  school  bends  to^  the  child  and  does  not 
bend  humanity  to  the  school  that  it  might  be  good,  that  it 
might  stand  high  in  the  community  and  report  high  in  the 
daUy  press." 

Francis  R.  Lane,  director  of  the  high  schools,  also 
made  out  a  strong  case  for  the  schools.  He  defended 
the  spelling  and  arithmetic  of  his  own  schools  and  as- 
serted the  superiority  of  the  graduates  of  to-day  over  those 
of  twenty  years  ago.    When  asked  for  his  general  im- 


pression regarding  the  relative  merits  of  the  traiBing  in 
the  Washington  schools  of  to-day  and  that  of  fifty  years 
ago,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the'  old  system  devel- 
oped a  sturdy  sort  of  creature  and  chopped  out,  as  it 
were,  his  native  ability ;  but  it  did  not  do  much  for  the 
weaker  boy.  The  strongest  point  about  the  new  educa- 
tion is  that  it  gets  hold  of  those  who  are  weak  and  indif- 
ferent. ^It  saves  the  frail  and  feeble  for  a  life  of  compar- 
ative usefulness.  Nor  does  it  neglect  the  more  powerful, 
those  who  would  progress  almost  without  teaching.  It 
gives  them  a  facility  in  expression  which  they  failed  to 
get  in  the  days  of  formal  rule  and  grind.  It  makes  them 
better  able  to  do  good  work,  either  to  run  the  New  York 
Central  system  of  raibroads,  to  make  a  thesis  for  presentar 
tion  in  the  senate,  or  to  teach  a  little  school. 

The  report  contains  the  letters  and  testimony  of  a 
great  number  of  people— superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  and  representative  citizens.  Something  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  perrilanent  dratum  of  Washington 
society,  of  the  families  that  are  old  Washingtonians  and 
not  simply  temporary  residents,  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  teachers  have  expressed  their  opinions  with  great 
fearlessness,  some  denouncing  this  present  order  of  things 
with  intense  energy,  others  upholding  Mr.  Powell  in  all 
that  has  been  done.  Citizens  whose  chOdren  haye  gone 
successfully  thru  the  Washington  schools  into  Harvard 
and  Yale  argue  that  all  must  be  well  in  the  schools; 
others  who 'are  dissatisfied  submit  miserably  written  com* 
positions  and  call  down  anathemas  upon  the  system  which 
permits  their  children  to  do  such  work.  All  told,  this 
report  contains  documents  of  great  social  and  literary  as 
well  as  educational  value.  Besides,  it  gives  an  insif  ht 
into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  senate  committee  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  administrative  responsibilities  in  the 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  excellent  in 
its  essential  features.  It  will  be  discussed  in  these  pages 
in  the  next  School  Board  issue. 


A  Principars  Golden  Jubilee. 

Fifty  years  principal  of  public  school  15,  Manhattan,— 
this  is  the  proud  record  of  Nathan  P.  Beers.  He  is 
now  over  seventy  years  old,  but  is  as  healthy,  active,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work  as  he  ever  was.  He  has 
never  had  more  than  two  consecutive  days  of  illness  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  His  most  notable  distinction  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  among  the  very  first,-  if  not  the  first 
principal  in  New  York  city  to  abolish  the  rod  as  a  means 
of  discipline.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  prev- 
alent opinion  favors  the  rule  of  the  children  of  foreign- 
ers by  fear  of  corporal  punishment,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  BIr.  Beers'  pupils  are  of  foreign  parentage. 
Among  the  graduates  of  his  school  who  gathered  to  cele- 
brate his  golden  anniversary  were  two  judges  and  several 
well-known  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  names  of  Mr.  Beers'  boys :  Judge  New- 
berger.  Judge  Giegerich,  A.  H.  Hummel,  Colonel ''Abe" 
Gruber,  Maurice  B.  Blumenthal,  Michael  Coleman,  Frank 
W.  Comiskey,  the  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  and  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise. 

AU  hail  to  the  youthful  veteran !  His  peraoBaUty  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  New  York  city. 
May  he  be  permitted  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of  health 
and  happiness  I 
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Editorial  Letter. 

'  St  Augustine. 
Of  this  city  Longfellow  wrote  : 

"  The  scenft  of  many  a  hard-fought  fight, 
Of  many  a  siege,  when  Spanish  might 
Was  o*er  the  land ;  in  its  decay 
It  hath  a  beauty  to  live  alway, 
That  quaint  old  Spanish  cii^." 

In  1565  the  Spaniard,  Pedro  Menendez,  made  his  ap- 
pearance here ;  he  found  a  settlement  of  Indiana  who 
must  have  kept  somewhat  of  an  organized  condition,  for 
he  speaks  of  their  council  house.  The  settlement  was 
on  the  shore,  between  which  and  the  ocean  was  a  large 
sandy  island  (Anastasia),  with  a  bay  (Mantanzas)  a  half 
mile  wide  ;  access  to  the  ocean  was  had  at  each  end  of 
the  island. 

Soon  after  the  coming  of  Menendez  a  settlement  was 
made  by  the  Huguenots  on  the  St.  John's  river,  forty 
miles  north.  These  were  the  days  of  religious  hos- 
tility. Each  colony  built  a  fort  of  logs ;  the  one  in 
St.  Augustine  was  ransacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
1586.  In  1665  it  was  again  attackjed  by  the  Buccaneers, 
the  garrison  and  entire  population  fleeing  into  the  vast 
forests  lying  westward.  In  1740  there  was  another  at- 
tack, this  time  by  Oglethorpe,  who  had  planted  a  colony 
in  Georgia.  The  fort  of  pine  logs  had  been  replaced  by 
one  of  Coquina,  which  stoutly  resisted  the  cannon  balls. 
After  forty  days'  trial  the  English  withdrew.  Marks  of 
this  last  attack  are  visible  in  the  eastern  walls.  (}oquina 
is  abundant  on  the  island  ;  it  is  composed  of  vast  num- 
bers of  small  shells  that,  having  solidified,  is  [cut  into 
blocks  like  stone.  Parallel  with  the  shore  and  west  of 
the  towh  a  half  mile  is  the  St.  Sebastian  river,  which 
empties  into  the  bay  two  miles  below.  For  defence  a 
wall  of  logs  was  erected  on  the  north  from  river  to  river; 
outside  this  was  a  deep  and  wide  moat ;  entrance  was 
had  by  means  of  a  drawbridge  over  the  moat  and  thru  a 
gate,  the  towers  of  which  still  stand. 

The  fort  and  gateway  are  conspicuous  relics  of  the  time 
when  war  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  occupation  of  a 
nation.  And  that  time  is  not  so  very  distant  either.  In 
this  very  century  a  traveler  wrote  of  his  visit  to  St. 
Augustine,  that  on  approaching  the  town  thru  the  forest 
(from  Jacksonville)  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  found  the 
drawbridge  down,  the  gate  shut,  and  sentinels  placed. 
A  communication  was  sent  to  the  governor  giving  the 
name  and  wishes  of  the  visitor,  who  ordered  his  admis- 
sion. Thereupon  the  drawbridge  was  let  down,  the  gate 
was  opened,  and  an  officer  with  a  file  of  men  escorted  him 
to  the  governor.    This  was  in  1817. 

The  fort  is  in  a  good  state 
of   preservation ;     Menendez 
named  it  Fort  San  Juan  de 
Pinos.     Afterward    it     took 
the  name  at  San  Marco ;  when 
it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  it  was  christ- 
tened  Fort  Marion.    A  tablet 
on  the  walls  says  it  was  finished 
in  1756.     Another  tablet  was 
erected  by  the  French  astron- 
omers, who  came  here  in  1879 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Between  the  outside  and  inside 
walls  is  a  space  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet.    This  is  arched 
over  and  the  roof  forms  a  place  1 
f<Hr  walking,  placing  of  cannon,  ^ 
etc.;  the  rooms  thus  made  are  /}i 
used  for  various  purposes:  one  i 
IS  a  chapel,  one  is  said  to  have  ^ ' 
been  a  dungeon  in  the  dark  ''"'* 
days  of   Spanish  rule.      The 
British  conlfined  the  patriots 
here  in  Revolutionary  times. 


Disobedient  soldiers  of  the  Civil  war  were  shut  up  here. 
Some  Indian  chiefs  were  also  confined  here — among 
them  the  wily  Coacoocher ;  the  window  is  pointed  out 
whence  he  escaped. 

There  are  painful  evidences  in  the  military  cemetery 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  who  once  inhabited  and 
laid  claim  to  Florida.  Three  low  pyramids  form  the 
tombs  of  107  men  who  were  killed  in  August,  1885^  while 
serving  under  Major  Dade.  It  was  almost  as  complete 
an  obliteration  of  a  gallant  band  as  that  which  occurred 
on  the  Little  Rose  Bud  under  General  Custer.  Major 
Dade  was  on  his  way  from  Fort  Brooke  to  Fort  King. 
The  sun  was  shining,  the  flowers  bloomed,  when  suddenly 
came  the  flashing  and  crackling  of  rifles  and  the  shriU 
war  whoop.  Sixty  of  the  110  fell  at  once.  The  rest 
rallied,  but  only  to  fall  in  turn;  three,  miserably 
wounded,  crawled  away  at  night,  but  only  one  of  them 
lived  to  tell  the  story. 

Soon  after  Florida  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  it  began  to  be  sought  in  winter  for  its 
mild  climate.  St.  Augustine,  tho  difficult  to  reach,  was 
the  point  where  civilization  was  the  highest,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  natural  attractive  features.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  the  town  has  been  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. Gradually  additions  have  been  made  representing 
the  life  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Flagler  has  erected  two  hotels  and  two  churches.  One 
of  the  former  is  the  celebrated  Ponce  de  Leon ;  it  is 
built  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangular  court  and  its  at- 
tractiveness lies  in  its  being  a  Spanish  palace  in  form, 
fittings,  and  surroundings,  and  yet  a  hotel  for  those  who 
can  pay  its  charges.  The  Alcazar  is  built  on  four  sides 
of  a  court ;  its  rates  are  more  moderate.  The  Memorial 
church  is  in  the  Venetian  Renaissance  style  and  is  a  re- 
markably beautiful  building. 

The  reader  will  probably  feel  that  this  brief  description 
fails  to  present  adequate  reasons  for  his  traveling  a  thou- 
sand miles  by  rail  or  water.  That  is  admitted ;  the 
things  enumerated  are  only  adjuncts  to  the  glorious  sun- 
shine and  mUd  climate  that  prevails  during  the  winter 
months.  With  few  exceptions  one  day  is  l^e  another — 
cloudless.  All  day  the  sun  pours  down  his  health-giving 
rays.  Unless  there  is  a  cold  storm  at  the  North  to  de- 
press the  temperature  one  does  not  stay  in  the  house ; 
the  bright  sunshine  invites  to  walking,  riding,  or  the 
chair  on  the  piazza.  From  my  window  a  stream  of  peo- 
ple are  seen  going  to  the  golf  grounds. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  cold  season  here,  otherwise 
strawberries  should  abound.  Perhaps  never  again  will 
the  beautiful  orange  groves  be  seen  that  surrounded  the 
town  in  1885 ;  the  "freeze"  of  that  year  took  away  one 
of  the  chief  attractions.  A.  M.  K. 
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Spanish  War  Prizes. 

The  U.  S.  district-attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  has  submitted  to  the  navy  department  a  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  condemnation  proceedings  con- 
ducted before  him  in  regard  to  the  prizes  taken  by  Amer- 
ican warships  during  the  Spanish- American  war.  Twenty- 
seven  ships  were  declared  prizes,  and  twenty-four  vessds 
were  released  and  restored  to  the  owners. 
International  Arbitration. 

The  president  has  just  ratified  The  Hague  conventions 
providing  for  universal  arbitration  of  international  dis- 
putes and  for  the  regulation  of  instruments  of  war.  The 
next  step  will  be  the  selection  of  persons  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  permanent  board  of  arbitration.  This 
will  probably  be  delayed  until  the  other  powers  have  rati- 
fied the  agreement. 

Possibly  a  Trial  for  Funston. 
Brig.-Gen.  Funston  is  charged  with  hanging  two  Fili- 
pino prisoners  near  San  Isidro.in  the  island  of  Luzon  and 
wiU  probaUy  be  court-martialed.  Funston,  it  is  said,  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  says  he  caught  these 
men  when  about  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  Americans' 
native  allies.  Instances  of  abuse  of  prisoners  have  in- 
creased so  of  late  that  many  Americans  have  asked  that 
reprisals  be  made.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
offenders  is  the  Chinese  general  Pana,  who  surrendered 
lately  to  Gen  Kobbe,  after  terrorizing  the  island  of  Panay 
for  a  long  time. 

Queen  Victoria  in  Ireland. 
During  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Dublin  that  city  was 
transformed  to  a  capital  as  gay  and  as  busy  as  any 
Buro^an  center.  Tho  in  the  middle  of  Lent  a  whirl  of 
festivities  were  started  such  as  there  has  not  been  in  the 
city  for  many  a  year.  The  most  notable  event  was  the 
review  by  the  queen  of  about  40,000  children  in  Phoenix 
park.    All  the  children  carried  small  Union  Jacks. 

Surveying  Cuban  Harbors, 

Secretaiy  Soot  has  requested  the  navy  department  to 
detail  sevend  more  vessels  of  the  Eagle  type  to  survey 
Cuban  harbors.  The  request  is  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Gen.  Wood»  governor-general  of  Cuba,  who  is  pr^ar- 
ing  a  topographical  survey  of  the  whole  island. 

The  new  chiftrt  of  Guantanamobay  (a  naval  rendezvous 
in  the  war  with  Spain),  just  completed,  shows  that  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  luurbors  in  the  entire  West  Indies,  altho 
the  Spaniards  regarded  it  of  little  value  thru  their  igno- 
rance of  its  splendid  channels.  Their  charts  of  tiie 
place  were  worthless,  showing  shoals  and  swamps  where 
there  was  water  at  all  times  for  the  deepest  ships  afloat. 
Dry  Tortugas  as  a  Naval  Station. 

In  an  executive  order  the  president  lately  transferred 
from  the  army  to  the  navy  the  island  of  Dry  Tortugas  to 
be  used  for  naval  purposes.  The  work  on  the  construc- 
tion of  an  extensive  coaling  station,  now  in  progress,  will 
be  continued  during  the  summer. 

The  order  of  the  president  is  important,  as  it  estab- 
lishes the  first  fortified  base  under  exclusive  naval  control 
ever  possessed  by  the  United  States,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  toward  the  adoption  of  the  highest  sys- 
tem of  European  coast  defense.  Fort  Jefferson,  Tor- 
tugas, with  improved  guns  will  become  a  vast,  impregna- 
ble, immovable  battleship,  the  flagship  of  a  fleet  that  will 
command  the  lower  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  gulf  coasts, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  isthmian  cantd. 

No  Canal  Route  Purchased. 

The  state  department  has  denied  the  published  state- 
ment that  it  has  arranged  to  purchase  the  strip  of  terri- 
tory thru  which  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  to  pass.  No 
steps  in  that  direction  will  be  taken  until  Congress  has 
signified  its  wishes  by  ratifying  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  or  passing  one  of  the  pending  bills  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 


Destructive  Flood  lo  Texas. 

It  is  reported  from  Austin,  Tex.,  that  the  torrent  of 
water  turned  loose  on  AprQ  7  by  the  breaking  of  the 
dam  that  formed  Lake  McDonald,  increased  by  a  rise  of 
twenty-five  feet  from  rains,  swept  toward  the  gulf  and 
carried  with  it  death  and  destruction.  In  Concho, 
McCoUouch,  and  Coleman  counties  thousands  of  cattle 
were  drowned,  and  the  loss  of  life  along  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  is  very  great.  Many  negro  cabins  with 
their  occupants,  were  swept  away. 

Prince  of  Wales  Shot  At. 

While  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  were  on  their 
way  to  Denmark,  on  April  8,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
King  Christian,  father  of  the  princess,  a  sixteen-year-old 
anarchist  jumped  upon  the  prince's  saloon  car  and  fired 
two  shots  at  him,  both  of  which  went  wide  of  the  mark. 
There  was  great  confusion  and  excitement^  but  the  woidd- 
be  assassin  was  captured. 

The  prince  asked  the  authorities  to  deal  leniently  with 
him.  The  latter,  however,  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
attempt  had  failed.  He  declared  that  his  enmity  to  the 
prince  was  due  to  England's  effort  to  sut^u^^  the 
Boers. 

In  the  Belgian  parliament  a  resolution  of  regret  was 
adopted.  Members,  however,  tock  occasion  to  denounce 
the  British  campaign  in  South  Africa. 

Battles  in  South  Africa. 

During  the  past  week  the  Boers  have  again  been  hav- 
ing their  inning.  It  is  reported  that  Gen.  De  Wet  de- 
feated a  Britidi  force  at  Meerkatsfontein,  inffictaag 
heavy  loss.  The  exact  location  of  this  place  does  not 
appear,  but  it  is  somewhere  north  of  Bloemf ontein. 

On  April  9  an  engagement  took  place  at  Wepener, 
near  the  southern  bonier  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy,  and  the  Boers  returned 
to  the  attack  with  reinforcements. 

Fighting  also  took  place  in  Natal.^  Heavy  cannonad- 
ing was  heard  on  April  10  near  Elandslaagte,  where  the 
first  heavy  fighting  of  the  war  occurred.  The  result  is 
not  kpown. 

Gen.  Methuen's  force  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king  has  reached  Boshof .  In  a  recent  skirsush  Gen. 
Villebois-Mareuil,  the  noted  French  officer  serving  with 
the  Boers,  was  kQled  and  about  fifty  Boers  captured. 

China  to  Punish  Murderers. 

The  Chinese  govermnent  has  agreed  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  r^reaenta- 
tive  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Ping-Yin,  in  the 
province  of  Shan-Tung,  last  December.  Two  of  the 
murderers  will  be  beheaded,  one  imprisoned  for  life^  one 
for  ten  years,  and  another  for  two  y<earB ;  a  memorial 
chapel  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  murder,  and  a  tab- 
let win  be  placed  in  Canterbury,  Eng^d,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Chmese  government 

Mr.  Brooks'  murderers  were  members  of  Uie  seditious 
society  known  as  the  '^  Boxers.''  The  governor  of  the 
province  had  dispatched  a  force  of  cavalry  to  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance,  but  the  soldiers  arrived  too  faite  to  save 
his  life.   . 

An  Antarctic  Expedition  Returns. 

The  exploring  steamer  Southern  Cross,  bearing  C.  E. 
Borchgrevink  and  the  survivors  of  the  south  polar  expe- 
dition, has  arrived  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  This 
expedition  left  Tasmania  for  the  antarctic  region  on  Dec 
19, 1898.  Five  hundred  Union  Jacks  were  taken  which 
the  members  intended  to  plant  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  new  regions  they  hoped  to  discover.  The  Southern 
Cross  landed  them  near  Cape  Adair,  Victoria  Land*  and 
called  for  them  early  in  this  year.  One  definite  result  of 
the  expedition  was  the  location  of  the  magnetic  pole. 
Another  result  they  hoped  to  achieve  was  more  de&iite 
means  for  forecasting  the  weather.  Mr.  Borchgrevink's 
theory  was  that  weather  forecasts  for  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia could  be  made  from  the  antaretic  region.  WiCh 
what  success  he  met  in  this  matter  is  not  yet  known. 
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Letters. 


Is  He  Right? 

In  his  excellent  treatise  on  school  management,  Dr. 
Elmerson  E.  White  shows  that  the  end  of  school  manage- 
ment is  to  train  the  pupils  in  habits  of  self-control  and 
self -direction.  Now  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  not 
the  end  practically  sought  by  a  majority  of  teachers.  I 
admit  that  one  of  the  objects  of  teaching  is  to  train  in 
habits  of  self-control  and  self-direction,  that  education 
iadades  this.  But  school  management  b  like  the  ma- 
cninery  of  government  in  the  state,  to  enable  the  busi- 
ness (t.  6.,  education)  to  be  carried  on.  No  one  would 
think  of  including  a  training  in  self-control  as  an  end 
sought  by  our  republican  government,  tho  this  does  in 
part  result. 

Does  not  Dr.  White  therefore  make  a  mistake  and 
confound  the  result  of  teaching  with  that  of  government  ? 
I  believe  that  most  teachers  endeavor  to  do  as  little  gov- 
erning as  possible,  and,  further,  that  they  desire  to  pro- 
duce character  growth  in  all  ways.  In  the  treatise  the 
subject  of  moral  instruction  is  very  ably  discussed,  but  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  in  a  volume  on  management. 
A  well  managed  school  in  my  opinion  is  one  where  the 
objects  proposed  are  reached. 

If  I  should  visit  a  school  I  should  not  take  the  moral 
side  into  consideration  if  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  managed  or  not.  I  should  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  were  regular  in  attendance,  punctual, 
prompt,  neat,  orderly,  accurate,  sufficiently  silent,  indus- 
trious, progressive,  obedient,  polite,  cleanly,  helpful,  and 
attentive.  Hence,  the  question  to  be  discussed  in  such 
a  book  should  be  as  to  the  means  to  attain  these  objects. 

I  would  not  deny  the  vsdue  of  the  discussion  of  this 
aUe  writer.  I  would  only  suggest  whether  the  book 
would  not  have  been  more  valuable  had  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  subjects  above  enumerated. 

New  York.  E.  P.  Kingsbury. 


General  Joubert,  Leader  of  the  Boer  Army. 

When  a  short  time  ago  it  was  reported  that  General 
Joubert  was  dead,  the  personality  of  this  remarkable 
man,  who  now  has  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
worid  came  distinctly  before  my  mind's  eye.  A  few 
years  ago  we  resided  in  one  of  his  houses  adjoining  his 
own  villa,  and  the  most  neighborly  relations  existed  be- 
tween us.  Frequently,  either  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  city  council,  he  would  stop  at  our  little  garden  gate 
for  a  chat,  or  step  upon  our  veranda  to  partake  of  a 
social  afternoon  cup  of  coffee.  He  shared  with  all  the 
Boers  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  would  listen 
with  undivided  attention  to  any  Europe^  news,  espe- 
cially to  anything  relating  to  the  war  or  1870  and  the 
Siege  of  Paris,  of  which  he  conld  never  hear  enough. 
As  we  had  resided  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  Paris,  it  was 
in  m^  power  to  relate  to  him  many  events  which  had 
previously  been  unknown  to  him.  General  Joubert  came 
of  an  old  Huguenot  family  from  the  north  of  France. 
His  family  had,  however,  made  their  home  for  the  past 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  South  Africa,  and  altho 
he  by  no  means  denied  his  French  descent^  his  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  Germans. 

General  Joubert  has  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  pres- 
ent German  emperor,  ever  since  he  took  up  the  reins  of 
government  in  1890.  Usually  rather  quiet  and  reticent, 
he  would  talk  of  the  emperor  in  a  most  lively  manner, 
with  lightning  gleaming  from  his  eyes  and  with  a  smoul- 
dering fire  of  enthusiasm  which  in  him,  as  in  most  of  his 
countrymen,  seldom  found  expression.  The  questions  he 
would  ask,  and  the  thoughtful  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  betrayed  the  serious  thinker. 

His  French  descent  was  unmistakable  altho  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  traits  common  among  the  Boers — a  sus- 
picious nature  and  a  disposition  to  withdraw  from 
observation.    When  with  the  Boers  one  is  usually  ini- 


pressed  by  their  constant  apprehensiveness  of  danger. 
T^e  persecutions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in 
the  past  three  hundred^  years  have  stamped  the  whole 
nation  with  a  deep  smousneta  whieh  causes  a  feeling  of 
depression  which  on  first  acquaintance  one  can  hardly 
account  for. 

General  Joubert  was  a  Huguenot  in  the  best  meaning 
of  the  word.  With  determination  and  indomitable  en^gy, 
he  kept  the  aim  of  his  life  steadily  before  him^  namely 
the  complete  independence  of  his  country.  With  an 
almost  fanatic  faith,  he  eiq>ected  this  independence  from 
the  hand  of  God,  whose  instrument  he  considered  him- 
self to  be.  His  appearance  brought  to  mind  the  inspired 
Huguenot  warrior.  like  aU  his  compatriots  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  faith  in  God  which  could  not  be  sh^en 
by  any  storms  from  without.  He  held  aloft  the  banner 
of  faith,  the  banner  to  which  his  ancestors  always  dung; 
even  thru  the  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  To 
the  day  of  his  death  while  the  general  was  pitching  his 
trusting  hordes  against  their  enemies  they  were  inspired 
not  only  with  courage  but  with  faith  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Pretoria  the  general  was  ordered 
-at  various  times  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal  where  the 
blacks  were  destroying  the  railroads  and  mines  in 
Marabastadt  and  South  Pansberg.  He  would  go  to  meet 
them  with  very  few  followers  and  a  single  cannon,  scat- 
tering them,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  in  all  directions* 
Where,  just  before,  fearful  panic  had  been  reigning, 
quiet  and  peace  returned,  for  the  Kaffirs  were  more 
afraid  of  General  Joubert  than  of  any  one  else.  On 
hearing  his  name  mentioned,  they  would  take  to  flight, 
for  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  superior  being  whom  it 
was  no  use  to  try  to  resist.  He  would  return  firom  these 
exploits  in  as  quiet  and  unostentatious  a  manner  as  he  had 
left.  His  nearest  neighbors  were  hardly  aware  of  his 
return.  He  had  done  his  dut]r,  and  this  was  enough  to 
satisfy  his  conscience. 

At  such  times  one  could  hear  his  voice  rising  loud  and 
clear  at  divine  service.  On  'his  way  home  from  church 
he  would  waUc  a  littie  ahead  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  as 
if  lost  in  thought,  and  desirous  of  being  undisturbed  in 
his  meditation. 

In  general  education  and  wisdom,  General  Joubert 
ranked  far  above  the  most  of  his  compatriots.  This  was 
partiy  due  to  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  wdi 
as  to  his  education  in  Cape  Colony  and  his  journeys  to 
Paris,  Holland,  and  Germany.  During  his  residence  in 
Germany  he  gained  far-reaching  knowledge  of  political 
economy  and  warfare.  All  the  improvements  at  the 
Transvaal  and  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  indomitable  energy  and  experience  of 
General  Joubert.  He  gave  the  initiative  to  dl  the  vari- 
ous and  astonishing  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  comrades  in  power  have 
carried  on  and  met  the  colossal  expenses  of  this  war, 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Berlin^  Germany.  '  Gharlotts  Lesb. 


A  Plan  Worth  Trying. 

One  sweet  woman,  who  loves  both  children  and  ilower% 
is  doing  a  beautiful  work  this  spring.  She  is  making  the 
rounds  of  the  schools  of  her  county  and  presenting  each 
child  with  a  package  of  seeds.  No ;  she  doesn't  buy 
them.  They  are  all  of  her  own  growing.  Her  garden  is 
a  big,  old-fashioned  country  garden,  that  is  a  sort  of  snp*- 
ply  house  for  neighbors  and  friends  of  seeds  and  bnlbe 
and  plants  and  cuttings  and  blossoms. 

In  every  community  there  are  women  who  might  foyow 
the  example  of  my  generous  friend,  in  giving  se^  to  the 
school  children.  Here  is  work  for  the  chibs  and  village 
improvement  societies,  as  well  as  the  individual  flower- 
lover.— SbutAem  Mv/caliimaL  JeumaL 


*'  He  that  seeks  finds."    He  that  takes  Hood*s  Sartaparama 
finds  in  its  use  pmre,  ridi  blood  and  poasequeatly  good  btalth. 
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Colonel  Parker's   Contribution  to  American  Education. 


A  Regenerating  Force. 

It  gives  me  very  sincere  pleasure  to  give  some  expres- 
sion of  my  appreciation  of  Colonel  Parker's  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  education. 

First; — My  sense  of  obligation  is  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter. For  several  years  I  was  a  teacher  of  the  old  order, 
regarding  militai7  discipline  as  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment of  a  school  principal  or  of  a  school  teacher.  Un- 
der this  order  I  attained  a  certain  comfortable  degree 
of  success,  but  eventually  found  myself  utterly  weary 
of  the  business.  On  a  casual  visit  to  Boston,  I  fell  in 
with  Col.  Parker  and  accompanied  him  on  his  daily  round. 
While,  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  recall  in  detail  the 
circumstances  of  this  visit,  I  am  certain  that  it  changed 
my  impression  in  regard  to  teaching  as  a  profession.  It 
is  not  too  much  for  me  to  say  that  the  influence  of  that 
day  not  only*  changed  my  entire  impressions  of  the 
possibflities  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  but  has  also 
changed  my  entire  history  and  enabled  me  to  cheer- 
fully devote  the  energies  of  my  life  to  educational 
work. 

Second: — In  my  judgment,  my  own  experience  re- 
presents the  experience  of  thousands  of  other  teachers 
who  may  be  all  unconscious  of  the  acting  force.  No- 
where, in  all  the  history  of  education,  have  there  been 
witnessed  such  events  as  occurred  at  Quincy.  The  pil- 
grims to  that  city  included  hosts  of  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  countiy.  These  visits  and  written  reports 
affected,  almost  instantaneously,  systems  of  education  in 
every  town  and  city  of  America.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  this  movement.  It  is  true  that 
many  forces  operated  to  insure  its  success.  Changes  in 
our  civilization  called  for  changes  in  our  schools.  Inves- 
tigators, discoverers^  humanitarians,  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, were  unconsciously  looking  for  a  better  day.  But 
Colonel  Parker  was  the  prophet  of  the  hour  and  led  the 
way.  Any  effort  to  minimize  his  influence  or  the  theories 
into  which  he  has  for  many  years  thrown  his  whole 
soul  are  pitiful  and  contemptible.  The  magnitude  of  his 
work  and  influence  will  be  appreciated  only  after  the 
lapse  of  another  half  century.  It  will  remain  for  the  crit- 
ical and  fair-minded  writer  upon  education  both  to  finally 
formulate  facts  and  to  estimate  results. 

But  speaking  freely  I  shall  briefly  and  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom attempt  to  sununarize  the  impressions  as  they  lie  in 
my  own  mind.  Above  all  things.  Colonel  Parker's  word 
and  work  have  had  to  do  with  the  soul  of  childhood.  His 
sympathy  with  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  gave  him  both 
text  and  vision.  The  old  traditions  of  the  school-room 
were  stronger  than  those  that  bound  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Colonel  Parker's  plea  for  freedom  was  like 
unto  the  cry  of  the  old  prophet  in  the  wilderness. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  high  praise,  but  I  have  not 
yet  spoken  the  strongest  word  for  the  merit  of  these 
early  utterances  of  Colonel  Parker.  His  boldness  and 
zeal  appear  when  we  remember  that  he  was  frowned  upon 
and  ridiculed  by  the  teaching  profession  at  large.  His 
earnestness  gained  a  hearing  only  when  the  schools  un- 
der his  charge  began  to  illustrate  in  the  concrete  the 
sentiments  that  moved  him. 

In  the  third  place.  Colonel  Parker's  crusade,  by  impli- 
cation, called  for  a  better  discipline.  The  sarcastic,  the 
stem,  and  the  severe  were  driven  out  by  the  new  rela- 
tions called  for  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Co- 
lonel Parker  himself  has  repudiated  the  notion  that  the 
idea  of  method  has  no  place  in  the  new  education,  but  at 
least  there  is  a  new  relation  established,  a  new  attitude 
inevitable  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  which 
brings  them  together  almost  as  members  of  a  family. 
The  new  condition  in  education  as  illustrated  by  Colonel 
Parker,  is  a  condition  of  the  school-room  itself.  His 
greatest  work  was  done  when  this  relationship  was  es- 
tablished. 

Fourth,  the  changes  in  the  subject  matter  dealt  with 


in  the  school-room  have  been  at  least  largely  hastened  by 
Colonel  Parker's  influence.  In  eur  civilization,  we  find  a 
new  spirit  in  the  home,  a  new  social  atmosphere,  a  closer 
walk  and  conversation  between  parents  and  children. 
This  same  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sympathy  pervades 
all  walks  in  life.  We  have  a  new  juvenile  literature,  a 
new  interest  in  God's  world  of  nature,  a  new  interest  in 
things  of  beauty  reproduced  in  drawing  and  art  in  a  thou- 
sand other  forms.  The  spirit  of  humanity  reaches  out 
with  a  new  interest  to  uplift  the  fallen  and  to  save  litie 
children. 

All  of  these  elements,  operating  as  they  do  in  every 
community,  must  eventually  be  f  uUy  represented  in  the 
school.  Colonel  Parker  has  helped  to  make  this  possible 
and  has^hastened  its  realization.  All  this  points  to  a  new 
social  order  in  which  the  school  leads  the  way.  A  wider 
knowledge  of  nature,  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  a  complete  industrial  training  to  meet  eveiy 
phase  and  stage  of  development^  a  knowledge  of  boob 
and  a  love  for  books  will,  I  imagine,  be  the  chief  reqoire- 
ments  in  the  new  curriculum.  All  this  will  not  prevent 
a  man  from  becoming  better  trained  as  a  wage  worker 
nor  interfere  with  severe  application. 

But  this  harmony  and  completeness,  this  unity  between 
the  new  and  the  old,  is  still  to  be  wrought  out  more  per- 
fectly. At  best,  we  are  only  bungling  at  education,  and 
yet,  relatively,  we  have  advanced  indefinitely  in  twen^- 
five  years.  We  should  speak  with  humility,  and  yet  con- 
structively and  with  confidence,  of  this  movement,  as  of 
any  other  of  its  magnitude  and  importance,  and  believe 
in  the  future  and  in  the  new  laborers  that  must  ent^  in- 
to the  vineyard.  Our  business,  to-day,  is  to  look  both 
backward  and  forward,  and  in  our  hopes  for  better  thingSi 
we  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  honor  the  author  of  good  to 
the  race  and  recognize  the  untiring,  the  succeaaf  ul,  and 
the  brilliant  labors  of  our  friend  and  the  friend  of  child- 
dren, — Colonel  Parker,  the  honored  guest  of  this  hour. 

Worcester,  Mom.  Clarence  F.  Carroll, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 


The  Building  up  of  Nature  Study. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  CoL  Parker's 
work  at  Quincy  was  the  method  of  introducing  nature 
study  into  the  work  of  the  schools  of  that  place.  It  wiU 
be  remembered  that  Col.  Parker  when  he  went  to  Quin- 
cy, was  told,  with  very  great  frankness,  by  one  of  the 
best  committees  ever  elected  in  this  country,  to  look  after 
the  schools  of  a  community— in  fact  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  he  could  have  done  his  work  as  well  anywhere 
else) — ^that  the  number  of  studies  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum *'  must  be  reduced  from  seven  to  three, — the  three 
R's, — treading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.*'  At  the  same 
time  it  was  said  ''not  much  was  to  be  attempted;  but 
whatever  was  attempted  was  to  be  thoroly  done,  and  to 
be  tested  by  its  practical  results.  The  simple  process  of 
nature  must  be  observed.  Children  are  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  cypher  as  they  learn  to  swim,  skate^  or 
play  ball."  If  ''  the  simple  process  of  nature  nmat  be 
observed"  why  should  not  the  buoyant  force  of  water  be 
studied  by  the  bOy  in  "  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  and  since 
the  ''  Hole  "  could  not  be  brought  into  the  school-room 
why  not  take  a  glass  of  water  and  a  block  of  wood  to  the 
school-room  and  tell  with  the  pen  what  we  saw  there, 
leaving  the  lesson  in  physics  for  the  next  trip  to  the  riv- 
er or  seashore?  If  the  baseball  was  thrown  against 
the  side  of  the  room  or  at  an  acute  angle  against  the 
floor,  the  angle  of  reflection  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  carefully  stated  in  oral  language, 
then  as  carefully  written.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
after  a  lesson  in  number,  to  see  a  party  of  boys  with  watch 
in  hand,  timing  the  falling  ball  to  see  how  many  feet 
higher  one  fellow  could  throw  it  than  another.  This  game 
in  the  school  yard  at  the  noon  hour  was  a  direct  outcome 
of  thQ  forenoon's  lesson  in ''  arithmetic.'' 
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In  history  and  geography  the  same  general  plan  was 
followed.  Whenever  a  topic  in  these  subjects  could  be 
legitimately  strengthened  by  teaching  some  fact  in  nature, 
the  fact  was  carefully  taught  and  interwoven,ne7er  placed 
en  bloe.^  It  was  taught  because  it  reinforced,  in  the  minds 
of  the  children;  the  main  topic; 

In  history  we  remember  once  taking  a  class  to  the 
shore  at  Wallstone.  There  we  walked  and  played  along 
the  beach  upon  which  the  Merrymakers  had  landed  so 
many  years  before.  A  short  field  lesson  upon  those  gla- 
cier formed  fields  discovered  to  us  all,  one  reason  why 
that  particular  spot  was  chosen  to  be  the  home  of  that 
company  of  early  "home  seekers^  unfortunate  tho  the 
attempt  at  settlement  was. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  here  in  a  very  simple,  un- 
pretending way  directly  under  the  colonel's  direction  and 
inspiration  began  the  outdoor  laboratory  study  of  geo- 
graphy and  history  in  the  graded  school  which,  vastly  im- 
proved it  is  true,  has  now  reached  to  every  comer  of  this 
continent. 

In  the  study  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  animal 
and  plant  life  of  the  region  were  chosen.  We  were  told 
that  ''The  children  of  Quincy  can  not  study  the  life  of 
Africa  nor  of  Asia."  When  we  studied  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  the  forms  of  life  found  in  the  bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts related  to  the  ''  Zooms "  of  that  ocean  were 
taken  to  the  Willard  school,  and  there  studied,  furnish- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  of  material  for  spoken  and  written 
language. 

One  day  in  company  with  Colonel  Parker,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Adams  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  of  the  school.  En- 
tering the  highest  primary  grade  of  the  Willard  schpol 
they  found  the  children  of  the  room  at  the  task  of  des- 
cribing a  partridge  (ruffed  grouse).  The  little  ones 
would  rush  up  to  the  mounted  specimen,  look  closely  at 
some  particular  part  or  feather,  then  going  back  to  their 
desks  write  a  sentence ;  returning  to  the  bird  another 
point  'would  be  investigated,  to  the  desk  again  and 
another  sentence  written.  When  the  papers  were  com- 
pleted they  would  read  to  the  visitors.  The  inspector's 
surprise  and  satisfaction  at  their  excellence,  accuracy 
and  beauty  were  expressed.  As  thev  were  leaving  the 
room  Mr.  Adams  said  to  the  colonel.  But  this  is  nature 
study,  sir? **  " No,**  said  the  colonel;  " No."  "This  is 
language."  And  the  great  apostle  of  the  "three  R's" 
Appeared  to  be  satisfied.  He  ought  to  have  been  for  the 
Simple  facts  of  nature  were  being  observed.". 

It  is  very  plainly  shown  above  that  the  main  thought 
carried  out  in  the  work  in  the  schools  at  Quincy,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  is  t]iat  upon  which  has  been  builded 
that  splendid  system  of  nature  study  under  Col.  Parker's 
direction  in  subsequent  years, — the  very  best  for  the 
children  of  the  graded  schools,  in  this  country, — perhaps 
in  any  country.  Wm.  R.  BEECfflNG. 

Qiieago,  III. 


An  Expert  in  Charge  of  the  Schools. 

The  Quincy  movement  ^was  simply  a  strong  effort  to 
restore  the  art  of  teaching  by  one  who  was  a  master  of 
it.  For  years  the  schools  of  Quincy  had  degenerated 
under  what  may  be  called  the  "school-committee  man " 
system.  No  one  on  the  board  knew  good  teaching  or 
could  jtidge  a  teacher.  Any  one  who'  could  "keep" 
school  was  a  good  teacher.  And  the  schools  were  kept 
and  the  children  were  not  taught.  The  system  neces- 
sarily kflled  ambition  and  rendered  stagnate  any  impulse 
for  higher  things  in  the  corps. 

A  rare  combination  of  professional  and  business  men 
found  themselves  associated  on  the  committee.  They 
attempted  to  examine  the  schools  hy  examining  the 
pupils.  They  were  shocked  at  the  amount  of  ignorance 
brought  to  light.  As  business  men  they  realized  that 
the  town  was  not  getting  a  proper  return  for  the  money 
invested.  What  was  the  remedy  ?  They  did  not  know. 
Thffj  were  big  enough  to  admit  it  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other.  They  were  men  of  affairs.  They  knew  law 
and  business.    They  did  not  know  the  teachei^s  vocation. 


They  took  an  ordinary  business  step  in  the  matter.  They 
sought  for  a  man  who  had  the  requisite  knowledge. 
They  found  him  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  brought 
him  to  the  town. 

They  then  took  another  step,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
"Quincy  movement," — a  step  which  imitators  have  often 
failed  to  take,  hence  their  lack  of  success.  They  abso- 
lutely put  the  schools  into  his  hands.  They  delegated  to 
him  all  the  power  given  them  by  statutes,  except  the 
control  of  the  money  of  the  town.  They  gave  him  what 
he  wished.  They  voted  what  he  asked.  They  elected 
the  teachers  he  appointed.  They  discharged  those  he 
did  not  want.  They  demanded  only  one  thing  of  hun. 
He  must  show  results  in  the  schools. 

The  work  began.  The  teachers  all  came  at  once  under 
his  influence.  They  come  in  contact  with  that  great 
enthusiasm,  with  that  unbounded  love,  with  that  tender 
sympathy  for  child  life.  They  went  back  to  their  school- 
rooms and  began  to  reflect  some  of  that  sympathy.  He 
began  to  teach  them  some  of  the  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy. They  went  back  to  their  school-rooms  and  began 
to  study  their  pupils.  He  began  to  teach  them  that 
education  is  a  science,  that  teaching  is  an  art  based  on 
that  science.  He  began  to  instill  into  their  minds  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  to  indicate  to  them 
some  of  the  methods  of  putting  those  principles  into 
practice. 

They  went  back  to  their  school-room  and  began  to  try 
to  teach.  He  went  into  their  rooms  and  soon  had  them 
all  classed  into  two  groups.  Those  who  had  seme  faculty 
to  teach,  and  others  who  could  not,  teach.  The  latter 
soon  went  away  and  gave  place  to  others  who  had  some 
of  the  God  given  power.  He  never  posed  before  them 
as  one  knowing  it  all.  Originality  in  thought,  in  methods, 
in  devices  were  soon  recognized  -and  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped ;  and  he  became  the  medium  of  carrying  the 
good  things  from  one  to  another.  In  his  greatness  he 
was  humble  before  a  little  child,  and  so  we  learned  to 
love  him. 

Did  the  committee  obtain  the  desired  results  ?  Yes, 
a  hundred  fold.  A  spirit  of  noble  enthusiasm  pervaded 
the  town.  Parents  gave  appreciation  and  support. 
Pupils  gave  heed  to  the  instruction  and  developed  that 
natural  desire  for  knowledge.  Teachers  gave  to  their 
profession  the  great  love  inspired  by  their  leader. 

So  great  was  the  spell  upon  us  alj^  that  when  the  fame 
of  the  work  went  abroad  and  every  day  hundreds  came 
to  the  schools  to  behold  this  new  thing,  teachers  and 
pupfls  alike  were  not  disturbed,  took  no  note  of  passers- 
by,  but  went  straight  forward,  the  former  in  thdil^fforts 
to  teach,  the  latter  in  thev  efforts  to  respond  to  and 
profit  by  the  instruction. 

To-day,  twenty-five  years  after  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  teachers,  not  only  in  Quincy,  but  thruout  the  land, 
are  teaching  better  and  have  a  greater  love  for  their  art; 
people  are  everywhere  elevating  the  vocation  of  teaching 
to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  because  C!olonel  Parker  was 
permitted  by  an  intelligent  school  board  to  work  out  his 
own  ideals,  to  construct  new  and  better  ones  without  let 
or  hindrance  or  suspicion.  T.  A.  Mead, 

East  BogtoUy  Ma9$.  Prin.  Chapman  SchooL 


The  Psychological  Key. 

One  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  C!ol.  Parker's  work 
is  that  Time  is  the  false  reply."  The  old  conception  of 
effectiveness  of  study  measured  by  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  a  subject  has  been  proved  a  fallacy.  Time  is 
the  false  reply — quality,  quality  of  intellection,  is  the  prac- 
tical test.  Spontaneous  activity  thru  interest,  interest 
thru  apperception,  apperception  thru  a  natural  correla^ 
tion :  there  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Quincy  and 
post-Quincy  teachings  of  Col.  Parker.  His  school  at 
Normal  Park  was  a  lode-stone  to  childhood.  The  pupil 
found  himself  in  an  environment  that  completely  solved 
him  and  gave  him  his  all-in-all  for  growth. 

Ijmelly  Mass.  Walter  J.  Kenyon, 

State  Normal  School. 
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Preparations  for  the  Halifax  Meeting. 

About  500  Uaited  States  school  teachers  are  expected  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
which  will  meet  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  from  July  7  to  12.  A  great 
many  of  them  will  remain  in  the  provinces  for  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  summer. 

The  Cuban  Teachers'  Welfare- 

Cambridge,  Mass. — For  the  instruction  of  the  visiting 
Cuban  teachers  President  Eliot  has  planned  a  course  of  study 
which  will  embrace  the  English  language  as  a  central  feature, 
together  with  Cuban  history,  United  States  history, geography, 
elementary  nature  studies,  and  lectures  on  school  organization. 
Few  of  the  visitors  will  be  able  to  speak  English ;  they  will  be 
taught  by  a  force  of  forty  instructors  who  speak  both  Spanish 
and  English.  There  will  also  be  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainments on  different  evenioes. 

Most  of  the  men  among  tne  visitors  will  be  quartered  in 
Harvard  dormitories.  The  women  will  be  lod^;ea  in  private 
bouses  near  the  square.  Memorial  Hall  and,  if  necessary, 
Randall  Hall  will  be  used  as  refectories. 

Notes  of  Progress  in  Philadelphia. 

The  committee  on  summer  schools  and  playgrounds  has 
decided  to  open  two  new  schools  in  Philadelpnia  this  summer. 
The  total  number  of  playgrounds  will  be  twenty  seven,  six  more 
than  last  year.  Miss  Anna  M.  Clyde  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral supervisor  of  summer  schools  at  a  salary  of  I150  for  the 
six  weeKS. 

Regular  Fire  Drilla. 

Supt.  Brooks  has  notified  his  principals  to  hold  regular  fire 
drfHs  in  their  school,  at  least  once  a  week.  The  drills  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  conditions  found  in  the  different  school- 
houses,  care  being  taken  not  to  create  excitement  among  the 
pupils  or  to  subject  them  to  any  risks  of  taking  cold.  Altho 
the  drills  are  mandatory,  the  details  of  their  execution  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principals. 

Drawing  Letaona  for  Teachera. 

Principals  of  Philadelphia  schools  have  been  notified  that 
arrangements  are  completed  for  giving  to  the  teachers  of  the 
elementarv  schools  instruction  in  freehand  drawinp^.  The  les- 
sons will  be  given  Saturday  morning  at  the  public  school  of 
iDdostrial  Art.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  the  assistants 
to  the  director  of  drawing. 

Restitution  Made. 

The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  received  a  check  for 
125,59848  from  the  attorney  of  W.  A.  S.  Graham,  former 


school  agent.  The  amount  represents  the  principal  and  inter- 
eat  of  money  stolen  by  Mr.  Graham  from  the  school  funds  en- 
trusted to  him.  The  city  has  therefore  not  suffered  any  finan- 
cial loss  thru  Graham's  mismanagement 

It  is  understood  that  the  sum  was  raised  by  Graham's  friends 
who  have  stood  by  him  faithfully  in  his  trouoles  and  who  wish 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  return  to  Chicago  and  begin  anew. 

Dr  Raymond  Resigns. 

MoRCANTOWN,  W.  Va.— Owing  to  disagreements  with 
the  regents  of  West  Virginia  university,  Pres.  J.  H.  Raymond 
has  resigned.  The  regents  adjourned  without  acting  upon  tlie 
resignation,  but  the  opinion  is  general  that  it  will  be  accepted 
at  the  June  meeting. 

The  trouble  grew  out  of  strained  relations  between  Pres. 
Raymond  and  five  members  of  his  faculty  whom  he  charged 
witti  insubordination  and  inefficiency,  and  whose  dismiaaal  he 
called  for.  The  regents  supported  him  in  the  caise  of  one  of 
the  professors  but  refused  to  di.«miss  all  five. 


Recent  Deaths. 

SoMERViLLE,  MASS.— Miss  Grace  Hamilton  Perkins,  a  well- 
known  teacher  in  the  Girls'  high  school  died  of  appendictis  on 
March  31.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Robinson  Female  sem- 
inary, at  Exeter,  and  of  Wellesley  college.  She  had  taught 
with  great  success  at  Arlington  and  at  Somerville. 

Belmont,  MASS.—Prin.  John  Olin,  of  the  Bchnont  high 
school,  died  on  April  6,  of  peritonitis. 

Death  of  S.  S.  Parr. 

The  cause  of  education  in  Minnesota  has  been  scnously 
hurt  by  the  death  of  Samuel  S.  Parr,  superintendent  at  St 
Cloud.  Much  of  the  work  he  had  set  out  to  do  is  done ;  but 
much  remains.  The  development  of  the  state  summer  schools, 
one  of  the  phases  in  which  he  was  lately  especially  interested, 
is  likely  to  be  checked  thru  his  untimely  decease. 

Mr.  Parr  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  graduate  of  the  norma) 
school  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He  was  succes^ivelvacountiy  school 
teacher  at  Bellaire,  111. ;  superintendent  of  scnoolsat  Marshall, 
111.;  instructor  in  the  Terre  Haute  hi^h  school;  editor  of 
School  Education ;  superintendent  at  Rochester,  Minn.;  dean 
of  the  De  Pauw  normal  college  at  Greencastle,  Ind.;  aind  for 
eleven  years  .superintendent  of  city  schools  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Mr.  Parr  had  a  commanding  and  vigorous  personality.  His 
convictions  were  very  strong  and  his  expression  of  them  very 
pronounced:  but  so  transparent  was  his  honesty  and  stncenly 
that  he  made  only  friends.  He  has  appropriately  been  called 
the  *'  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  of  the  Minnesota  educational 
army.  His* radicalism  was  intense,  but  tempered  with  good 
sound  sense. 

His  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  is  a  public  misfortune. 


Sage  College,  CorneU]Uniyersity.X(From  the  corner  of  South  and  Central  Avenues.) 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters*  Club  will  be  held 
at  the  '*St.  Denis,"  corner  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  14.  The  dmner  hour  is  6  p.  m.  An 
address^will  be  given  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetto  state  board  of  education ;  Subject,  "  Horace' 
Mann  and  the  Educational  Awakening  in  Massachusetts.'* 

Both  senate  and  assembly  passed  the  D.  F.  Davis  school  bill 
over  Mavor  Van  Wyck*s  veto.  Several  Democrats  voted 
with  the  Republicans,  feeling  that  tho  the  bill  was  far  from  sat- 
isfactory, the  legislature  ought  not  to  adjourn  without  having 
done  something  toward  straightening  out  the  educational  mud- 
dle« 

The  bill  is  of  such  importance  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will 
give  a  hearing  on  it  before  he  signs  it. 

A  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  education  of  the  negro  was 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  April  4.  The  primary  ob- 
ject was  to  raise  funds  for  the  bene6t  of  the  free  kmdergarten 
for  colored  children  at  235  West  Forty-First  street.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  president  of  Tuskegee  institute,  presided. 

The  New  York  Trade  school  held  closing  exercises  on  April 
6.  More  than  350  pupils  received  leaving  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency in  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  etc.  Mr.  W* 
Bourke  Cockran  addressed  the  graduates. 

The  New  York  university  senate  has  completed  the  selection 
of  the  one  hundred  judges  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  names 
of  great  Americans  to  be  comihemorated  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
It  is  known  that  Presidents  Eliot  and  Angell  are  on  the  list. 
The  names  of  the  other  ninety-eight  judges  will  not  be  given 
out  until  their  acceptance  is  assured. 

Coming  Examinations. 

Notice  of  important  examinations  has  been  served  by  the 
department  of  education  as  follows : 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  training  schools  for 
teachers  will  be  conducted  by  the  board  of  examiners  on  June 
18,  30,  and  22,  Applicants  tor  admission  to  the  New  York 
training  school  will  meet  at  119th  street  and  Second  avenue ; 
applicants  for  the  Brooklyn  training  school  at  the  school  on 
Ryerson  street,  near  Myrtle  avenue. 

A  written  examination  for  licenses  as  teachers  of  shop  work 
in  the  boroughs  of  ManhatUn  and  the  Bronx  will  be  conducted 
by  the  board  of  examiners  on  Sept  10, 1900,  at  the  Hall  of  Ed- 
ucation, 59th  street  and  Park  avenue. 

Also,  applicants  for  license  No.  2  or  grade  A  are  requested 
to  meet  on  Sept.  15,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  at  the  Normal  college,  68th 
street  and  Park  avenue;  or  at  public  school  No.  3,  corner 
Bedford  and  Jefferson  avenues,  Brooklyn;  or  at  the  high 
school^  Flushing ;  or  at  public  school  No.  14,  Stapleton. 

The  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  candidates  may  be 
had  on  application  to  William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Tiuant  School  Useless. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  truant  school,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Miles  M.  0*Brien,  has  prepared  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  city  for  tioo,ooo  with  which  to  establish  a  mod- 
em truant  farm. 

The  present  accommodations  are  absurdly  inadequate.  The 
truant  school  is  a  small,  four-story  building  in  East  Twenty- 
first  street.  It  can  handle  only  about  300  incorrigibles  yearly, 
tho  over  1,000  are  annually  sent  to  it.  The  majority  have  to 
be  dismissed  after  a  nominal  detention. 

The  closeness  of  the  rooms  is  such  as  to  make  detention  in 
hot  weather  imi>ossible  and  the  lack  of  a  yard  renders  exercise 
out  of  the  question.  The  dining-room  serves  also  as  a  gymna- 
sium. There  is  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  creating  a  home 
atmosphere  or  developing  in  the  boys  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility.   They  are  perforce  punished,  not  reformed. 

ITew  Work  Id  Hamial  Training. 

An  innovation  of  a  decidedly  novd  nature  has  just  been  in- 
troduced into  the  work  of  the  manual  training  department  at 
Teachers  college.  It  consists  in  sheet  copper  working.  This 
new  feature  has  been  tried  with  the  second  year  students  of  the 
high  school  and  has  proved  most  successful.  The  copper 
working  has  been  designed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  course  in 
iron  work,  and  wlR  doubtless  become  a  permanent  thing. 

Sapt.  Meiincy  m  the  Commercial  High  School. 
At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Graduates*  Club,  of  Teach- 
ers college,  Associate  Supt.  C.  E.  Meleney  gave  his  ideas  on 
''A  High  School  of  Commerce.^'  In  commending  the  plan  for 
a  commercial  high  school  in  New  York  he  said  it  had  seemed 
to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  that  a  separate  school 
was  vastly  preferable  to  business  courses  in  existing  high 
schools,  wherever  the  business  course  plan  has  been  tried,  it 
has  been  found  that  it  fails  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  classical  course.  It  is  regarded  simply  as  a  refuge  for  poor 
students — a  back-door  entrance  to  the  school.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing still  of  the  aristocracy  of  die  old  established  courses  that 
lead  up  to  professional  life.  Teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  all, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  favor  the  classical  courses. 


It  is  believed  that  if  the  new  commercial  high  school  is  prop 
erly  equipped  and  supplied  With  the  best  teachers  to  be  found 
anywhere,  it  will  at  once  take  equal  rank  with  the  other  schools. 
It  will  attract  the  better  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools,  for 
its  course  will  be  broad  and  dignified.  It  will  be  located  in 
the  center  of  business,  within  the  sound  of  the  hum  of  industry 
and  the  rush  of  traffic.  Business  men  will  be  interested  in  its 
success  and  will  employ  its  Graduates  in  their  offices.  Such  a 
school  will  not  be  an  educational  Pariah.  It  will  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  education. 

New  York  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  spring  recess  which  began  last  Saturday  contisues  un- 
til 2:45  p.  M.,  Monday,  April  16. 

Prof.  Edward  R.  Shaw's  book,  "Discoverers  and  Explorers," 
for  elementary  school  work,  has  recently  appeared  irom  the 
press. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Philosophical  club  of  Yale  University  Tuesday  evening,  April 
3,  presenting  historical  and  statistical  facts  relating  to  the 
**Teachers  of  philosophy  among  Yale  graduates  since  1706.'* 

Theses  on  the  following  subjects  have  been  submitted  by 
the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy  at  the 
university  commencement  in  June: — "The  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation Involved  in  the  Relation  of  the  General  to  the  Particu- 
lar," by  Miss  Florence  A.  Burlingame,  Clinton,  'Minn ;  **  The 
Origin,  Development,  and  Functions  of  the  Normal  School  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Colgrove,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn;  "Method  and  Material  for 
Teaching  History  for  the  Seventh  Year  Grade,"  by  Miss  S. 
Marion  Lenher,  Pd.  M.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  "Language  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Light  of  Self  Activity,"  by  Nf  r.  A.  W.  Kfueser,  Pd. 
M.,  New  York  City;  'Geometric  Form  Study  and  Drawing," 
by  Mr.  Richard  K.  Piez,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.;  "Business  Arithmetic,  and  its  Limitations,"  by  Prin. 
Edward  W.  Stitt,  B.  S.,  Pd.  M.,  New  York  city. 

Formal  Affiliation. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  university 
Teachers  college  was  formally  adopted  as  the  pedagogical 
school  ol  the  university.  President  Low  now  becomes  presi- 
dent ex-ojJUio  of  Teachers  college,  but  the  actual  government 
of  the  school  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  chosen 
dean  and  his  facultv.  The  dean  will  have  a  seat  in  the  univer- 
sity council  and  wnen  there  shall  be  ten  full  professors  in 
Teachers  college  there  will  be  another  representative  in  the 
council.  All  degrees  and  diplomas  will  hereafter  be  awacded 
by  the  university  at  its  annual  commencement. 

Abolition  of  Colored  Schools. 

The  legislature  has  repealed  the  provision  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  act  which  allows  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  for  colored  children.  Such  action  will  not  especially 
affect  New  York  city,  since  separate  schools  for  the  colored 
people  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  is  only  one 
such  in  Manhattan,,  with  two  in  Brooklyn.    The  colored  peo- 

f>le  do  not  want  separate  schools  and  there  seems  to  be  very 
ittle  opposition  to  their  presence  in  the  ordinary  schools.  At 
public  school  No.  48  in  West  Twenty-Eighth  street  they  com- 
pose forty  per  cent,  of  the  attendance ;  in  other  schools  they 
are  found  m  considerable  numbers. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  race  problem  especially  concerns 
the  board  of  education  is  in  the  matter  of  colored  teachers. 
While  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  colored  pupils 
in  the  schools,  the  parents  of  white  cnildren  resent  the  appoint- 
ment of  colored  teachers.  There  are  abou4a  dosen  of  such  in 
the  city  and  it  is  a  great  problem  where  H  locate  them.  No 
school  wants  them. 

Plans  for  the  Kew  High  8cho(^. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  completed  his  drawings  and  speciiicattons 
for  three  new  high  schools,  shortly  to  be  erected.  A  great 
many  changes  in  the  plans  have  of  necessity  been  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  cost  of  steel  construction  and  other 
building  material.  No  increase  of  appropriation  was  possible, 
so  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  arcnitect  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  buildings. 

This  Mr.  Snyder  has  succeeded  in  doing  without  seriously 
affecting  the  convenience,  stability,  and  hreproof  quality  of 
the  buildings;  their  architectural  adornment  has  pertorc^  suf- 
fered a  little.  In  his  planning  he  has  been  assisted  materially 
by  the  new  building  code  which  demands  in  school  buildings 
a  floor  load  of  only  seventy-five  pounds  to  the  Square  foot; 
formerly  120  pounds  was  the  rule. 

It  is  thought  that  the  new  schools  wUl  be  finished  before 
Sept.  1, 190T. 


It  will  interest  all  who  eontemplate  going  as  delegates  t#  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bducatioiial  AssooU^ion  in  July, 
to  know  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  via  Waahiogton  aLd 
Richmond,  off  en  double  daily  service  from  New  York  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R,  This  is 
the  only  line  that  operates  Pullman  car  service,  without  change^ 
from  Eastern  cities  to  Charleston.  The  Bureau  of  information  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  at  No.  aag  Broadway,  New  York.— ^^tftr. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  department  of  music  connected 
with  the  New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers,  a 
very  interesting  and  helpful  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cong- 
don,  formerly  supervisor  of  music  at  St.  raul,  Minn.  The 
paper  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  The 
School  Journal. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.— There  are  thirty-six  children  in  Evans- 
ville  who  are  unable  to  attend  school  because  their  parents  re- 
fuse to  allow  them  to  be  vaccinated.  Under  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  state  supreme  court  there  is  nothing  for  the  authorities 
to  d«  but  to  refuse  all  school  privileges  to  children  who  have 
not  been  vaccinated. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  catalog  of  Syracuse  university  for 
the  present  year  shows  that  the  institution  is  growing  normally 
and  rapidly.  The  1,130  students  recorded  m  1898^  have  in- 
creased in  number  to  1,402  in  i89q-i90o.  This  is  an  increase  in 
a  single  year  of  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent.  There  are  136 
professors  and  instructors  in  the  university. 

Washington,  D.  C— School  matters  as  at  present  conducted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  subjected  to  another 
attack,  this  time  from  the  Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion. The  method  of  controlling;  the  schools  rather  than  the 
curriculum  was  the  point  of  attacK.  Senator  Stewart's  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  schools  was  favored. 

South  Bethlehem,  PA.--The  magnificent  physical  and 
electrical  laboratory  of  Lehieh  university  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  on  April  5.  The  building  cost  1 100,000  and  the  equip- 
ment was  valued  at  $50,000. 

Washington,  D.  C— Mr.  Maish,  of  Illinois,  has  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  house  of  representatives  providing  for  military 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  with  a  view  to  training  the 
boys  of  ^he  nation  lor  military  service  in  time  of  need.  The 
president  would  be  empowered  under  the  provision  of  this  act 
to  assign  retired  army  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
other  qualified  persons  to  positions  as  supervisors  of  military 
ins^uction. 

The  printed  announcement  of  the  summer  school  of  the 
Chicago  institute  has  been  issued.  It  shows  that  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institute  will  be  represented  during  the  summer 
term.  The  faculty  numbers  twentv  seven ;  the  departments 
sixteen.  The  circular  includes  a  beautifully  printed  map  of 
Chicago,  showing  the  location  of  the  institute. 

Chicago,  III.— The  congregation  of  the  University  of  Chi 
cago  has  sustained  the  action  of  the  university  senate  and  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  N.  E.  A.  system  of  spelling.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  system  are  disappointed  by  the  action,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  efforts  to  get  it  into  use  in  the  university  will 
soon  be  dropped. 

Cincinnati,  O.— Pres.  Henry  Ayres,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  has  gone  to  Boston  in  search  of  young  blood  for 
the  faculty  of  his  university.  He  purposes  filling  some  of  his 
vacant  positions  with  picked  men  irom  Harvard  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — George  Eastman,  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer, has  given  |200,ooe  in  cash  to  the  Rochester  Me- 
chanics' institute.  Of  this,  ^65,000  goes  to  the  purchase  of  a 
block  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  the  remainder  will  be 
used  to  put  up  buildings. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Harvard  Monthly  Prof.  George 
Santayana,  of  the  department  of  philosophy,  makes  a  plea  tor 
a  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  Latin  in  our  present  educa- 
tional system.  His  theorvis  that  the  Latin  language  as  such 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  philologists  and  that  ordinary  students 
should  learn  what  he  calls  ^'  Latin  things  ";  that  is  to  say,  the 
manners  and  every  day  customs  of  the  Romans,  their  impor- 
tance in  history,  and  the  infiuences  they  have  left. 

Champaign,  III.— The  university  of  Illinois  has  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  a  coal  famine.  A  strike  is  on  in  neighboring 
coal  mines  and  as  the  contract  was  let  for  the  year  no  coal  can 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  mechanical  departments 
ot  the  university  have  had  to  shut  down. 

Providence,  R.  I.— Prof.  Hammond  Lamont,  of  the  Eng- 
lish department,  has  resigned  from  the  faculty  of  Brown  uni- 
versity, to  accept  the  managing  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Prof.  Lamont  has  been  in  charge  of  the  rhet- 
oric work  at  Brown  since  1895.  He  had  taught  previously  at 
Harvard  university. 

Wilmington,  Del.— John  H.  Whitehead,  instructor  in  manual 
training  at  the  Wilmington  high  school,  has  won  the  trip  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  offered  by  the  Wilmington  Bicycle  club  for 
the  most  popular  teacher  in  Delaware. 

New  Britain,  Conn.— The  annual  report  of  the  school 
committee  shows  that  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Stuart  there  has  been  remarkable  progress.  The  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  irom  sixty-eight  to  a  hundred.  One  of 
ilie  best  equipped  high  schools  in  New  England  has  been  built. 
Two  handsome  grammar  schools  have  been  added.  The 
course  of  study  has  been  broadened  by  the  addition  of  science, 
cooking,  and  sewing.  The  attendance,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  very  poor,  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  general,  the 
schools  are  in  flourishing  condition. 


Golden,  Col.— The  Jefferson  County  Teachers' Association 
held  its  meeting  in  Golden  on  March  24.  A  variety  of  inter- 
esting papers  was  read.  Miss  Grace  Jameson  is  president  of 
the  association. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— The  state  board  of  education  has 
been  at  work  here  revising  the  rules  governing  state  schools  to 
accord  with  the  Stokes  law,  lately  passed  by  the  legislature. 
A  great  deal  of  detail  business  has  been  transacted. 

Swedesboro,  Pa. — A  joint  conference  6f  Sunday  school 
workers  and  primary  school  teachers  has  recently  been  held 
here.  The  object  was  a  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Sunday  schools  can  help  the  work  of  the  day  schools. 

West  Superior,  Wis.— The  board  of  education  has  just 
adopted  plans  for  a  new  high  school  annex  to  cost  130,000  and 
to  be  ready  for  use  by  Sept.  i .  It  will  make  adequate  provision 
for  manual  training,  thereby  givine  great  satisfaction  to  Snpt 
W.  H.  Elson,  who  m  season  and  out  has  been  advocating  a 
manual  training  high  school. 

The  committee  of  Chicago  teachers  which  is  investigating 
the  subject  of  tax  evasion  is  doing  some  ^ood.  Public  senti- 
ment is  at  least  being  aroused.  Large  petitions  have  been  cir- 
culated among  members  of  the  city  council  and  the  aldermen, 
asking  them  to  look  into  the  matter  carefully  and  to  pledge 
themselves,  first  to  vote  for  an  investigation ; '  second  to  vote 
no  franchises  or  extensions  of  franchise  pending  the  investiga- 
tion ;  third,  if  it  is  proved  that  a  street  car  company  or  other 
corporation  has  evaded  taxation,  to  grant  it  no  renewal  or  ex- 
tension of  franchise  until  due  restitution  has  been  made  to  the 
city. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  if  every  Chicago  corpora- 
tion paid  its  fair  tax  there  would  be  money  enough  to  restore 
the  old  salary  schedule.  The  teachers  are  bound  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Educational  Meetings  to  Come. 

April  17-19.— The  Ontario  Educational  Association,  at  To- 
ronto. Ont.    Sec'y  Robert  W,  Doane,  Toronto. 

April  18-19. — International  Kindergarten  Union,  at  Brooklyn. 

April  19-21. — Northwestern  Iowa  Educational  Association, 
at  Sioux  City.    Secretary,  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City, 

April  27-28. — Western  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
North  Platte.  -Secretary,  Jennie  White,  North  Platte. 

April  27-28. — New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

April  30-^1. — Norlh  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary,  A.  F.  Nightin- 
gale, Chicago. 

May  o-ii. — Western  Drawing  Teachers*  Association,  at 
Grand  Kapids.    SecVt  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

May  II. — New  England  Association  of  School  Superintead- 
ents,  at  Boston.    Secretary,  R.  L>.  McKeen,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

May  12. — New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Studv  of  Children 
and  Youth,  at  high  school,  Newark.  Sec'y,  F.  £.  Spaulding, 
Passaic,  N.J. 

May  24-29. — Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Pres.,  Solon  P.  Davis, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

June  19-20. — National  Music  Teachers'  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

June  25-27— Convocation,  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 

June  25-30. — American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Charles  Baskerville, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

June— North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association.  Se'cy, 
C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh. 

June  27-29. — Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Pine 
BlufF.    Sec^y,  D.  L.  Paisley,  Conway,  Ark. 

July  7-13. — National  Educational  Aasociation,  «t  Charln- 
ton,  S.  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

July  2.  (probably).— West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Parkersburg.    Sec'jr  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Grafton. 

Judy  3-5.— Pennsvlvania  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Wil- 
liamsport.    Sec'y,  j.  P.  McCusky,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

July  7-xz. — American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.— SeCy,  £.  H.  WhiUhill,  Bridgawater,  Maaa. 

July  24-27— Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Mon- 
teagle.    Sec'v,  R.  L.  McDonald,  Union  City. 

July  (usually  second  week).— Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation (place  not  yet  fixed  by  executive  committee.)  Sec*y, 
S.  W.  Wilkerson,  1712  W.  Lombard  street,  Baltimore. 

Oct.  26-27. — ^cw  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association 
(place  not  yet  fixed.)    Pres.,  S.  W.  Robertson,  Woodville. 

October — Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Rutland 
(probably).    Sec'y»  Prin.  W.  D.  Parsons,  Woadstock. 

Dec.  26-29. — California  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  San 
Francisco.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco 
of  School  Dept. 

December. — Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lin- 
coln.   Sec'y,  Miss  Lucy  Williams,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

December.— Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Louis- 
ville,   Pres,  J.  M.  N.  Downes,  Newport,  Ky. 
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Artistic  Culture  Epochs.* 

By  Maxmilian  P.  B.  Groszmann,  Pd.D. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  child's  standard  is  not  that  of  the 
adult,  we  must  not  judge  of  a  child's  form  of  expression 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult.  What  may  mean  noth- 
ing to  us  means  very  much  to  the  chUd.  In  other 
words— we  must  estimate  the  work  of  a  child,  and  render 
suggestion  and  direction  on  a  psychological  basis,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  of  psychological  evolution.  The  child's 
power  to  see  things,  to  understand  things,  and  to  repro- 
duce things,  is  limited,  and  his  abQity  to  control  his  finest 
adjustments  of  muscle  and  nerve  to  produce  exact  results 
is  growing  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

Compare  a  photograph  with  your  mental  image  of  some 
well-known  scenery.  Ordinary  photographs  are  as  a  rule 
disappointing  ;  they  contain  details  of  whose  presence 
you  were  hardly  aware  and  which  disturb  the  harmony  of 
your  impression,  and  obscure  the  very  things  that  you 
are  interested  in,  which  look  much  smaller  and  more  in- 
significant than  your  living  memory  pictures  of  them. 
The  reason  is  obvious  :  a  photographic  camera  is  a  me- 
chanical eye  which  records  in  a  mechanical  manner;  but 
the  human  eye  is  the  organ  of  mind ;  we  do  not  see  with 
our  eyes,  we  see  with  our  mind.  What  is  of  no  interest 
to  us  we  hardly  see  at  all  while  those  objects  on  which 
our  interest  is  focused  stand  out  boldly,  and  really  out  of 
natural  proportion.  And  again,  an  often  very  indistinct 
visual  image  may  call  up  very  distinct  mental  images  or 
memories.  Thus  we  supply  from  our  memory  many  de- 
tails which  in  fact  we  do  not  see  at  all.  The  well-known 
doctrine  of  apperception  renders  this  phenomenon  easily 
intelligible. 

Suppose  you  sail  on  the  high  sea ;  in  the  distance  there 
appears  a  small  dark  spot ;  the  object  comes  nearer — ^you 
recognize  a  steamer  crossing  your  path.  You  ^seethe 
smokestack  and  the  bridge  ;  you  even  imagine  to  see  the 
people  moving  about  on  her  deck,  and  yon  notice  a  great 
many  details.  Take  a  photograph  of  the  steamer — ever 
so  large  and  distinct — and  you  will  see  none  of  these  de- 
tails. You  had  supplied  them  from  your  stock  of  previous 
experiences — you  saw  them  with  your  mind's  eye,  because 
you  knew  they  were  there.  But  your  physical  eye  per- 
ceived nothing  of  the  kind. 

This  shows  that  we  interpret  what  we  see  according  to 
our  greater  or  lesser  stock  of  previous  experiences ;  that 
we  magnify  objects  which  are  familiar,  or  of  interest  to 
us,  that  we  single  them  out,  while  unfamiliar  or  uninter- 
esting objects  remain  in  the  background. 
•  As  in  describing  a  scene  or  an  occurrence,  diflFerent 
persons  will  give  diflFerent  accounts — thus  artists  will  pro- 
duce different  representations  of  the  same  scenery.  The 
reason  is  :  they  were  differently  impressed.  With  their 
mind's  eyes  they  saw  different  things  in  different  rela- 
tions. Art,  then,  is  not  a  mere  recording  of  so-called 
facts,  but  the  expression  of  an  individual  attitude. 

It  seems  very  plain,  then,  that  ehildren  will  represent 
things  in  quite  a  different  way.  from  that  of  adults. 
They  will  see  with  the  minds  of  children,  not  with  the 
piind  of  an  adult.  Things  that  interest  them  most,  tho 
appearing  unessential  to  us,  will  appear  most  prominently, 
even  magnified,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  quality  or 

•Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Child  Study  Section  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  Milwaukee,  Dec.  ay, 
1899. 


structure  of  objects  differing  from  ours,  their  pictures 
will  differ.  But  here  is  a  key  to  the  situation  :  like  prim- 
itive people,  they  will  often  record  in  their  pictures  all 
they  know  of  an  object,  even  tho  they  do  not  see  these 
details,  and  even  tho  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective, 
they  could  not  possibly  see  them  from  their  standpoint 
as  observers.  Fragmentary  and  unharmonized,  uncon- 
scious of  law  and  order,  as  their  thinking  is,  their  pic- 
tures will  be  a  conglomeration  of  unharmonized  represen- 
tations which  to  our  cultivated  and  trained  minds  may 
appear  very  bungling  attempts  at  art.  Yet,  we  must 
judge  them  on  their  own  merit,  and  understand  the 
child's  standard  and  stage  of  development. 
Pictures  are  Symbols. 

Then,  art  expression  is  in  its  very  nature  symbolical 
If  you  ,look  at  a  bold  pencil  drawing  where  a  very  few 
telling  lines  indicate  to  you  a  hill  with  trees,  a  cottage 
on  top,  and  the  sea  in  the  background,  the  sketch  means 
something  to  you,  not  because  it  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature,  but  because  the  art  of  the  designer  has  conjured 
up  in  your  mind  memory  images  of  hills  and  trees  and  the 
sea.  You  paint  the  bare  skatch  with  all  the  colors  of 
life,  drawing  upon  your  own  previous  impressions.  Or, 
rather,  the  drawing  opens  up  an  avenue  of  thought  to 
you  ;  thru  it,  as  it  were,  you  view  distant  scenes  as  once 
they  have  been  present  to  your  enraptured  eyes.  No 
matter  whether  the  artist  would  add  color  to  his  sketch, 
the  most  glorious  painting  is  but  a  symbol  of  what  it 
represents.  By  a  skilful  arrangement  of  color  effects  we 
are  reminded  of  actual  sense- impressions  and  our  memory 
supplies  what  a  picture  can  never  exhibit.  We  interpret 
pictures,  as  we  interpret  the  image  of  real  things  on  our 
retina,  by  what  we  see  with  our  inner  eye. 

Symbols  are  all  more  or  leas  conventional,  and  if  art 
is  symbolic  in  character,  it  must  use  conventional  ways 
of  expression  which  only  the  initiated  can  fully  appreci- 
ate. It  may  be  diflScult  for  us  to  realize  that  our  master- 
pieces of  art  employ  conventional  symbols  needful  of  in- 
terpretation. And  yet,  this  is  an  indisputable  fact,  even 
tho  we  may  admit  that  art  has  reached  a  perfection 
which  makes  it  a  much  more  ready  vehicle  of  thought 
than  it  has  been  on  any  previous  stage.  Egyptian  paint- 
ings may  look  very  awkward  to  us,-  but  to  the  ancients 
they  meant  2\fi  much  as  a  modem  painting  does  to  us. 
Our  modem  pictures'are  not  readily  intelligible  to  a  sav"- 
age,  or  a  yo3ng  child.  Furthermore,  the  difference  in 
artistic  taste  may,  in  the  last  instance,  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  individual  differences  of  inter- 
pretation :  that  the  symbols  of  one  are  not  those  of  an- 
other— that  one  way  of  painting  a  picture  may  not  as 
readily  call  up  mental  images  in  the  minds  of  some  indi- 
viduals as  another. 

Individual  Modes  of  Expression. 

All  this  means  simply  that  there  are  individual  atti- 
tudes in  art  expression  and  art  appreciation.  Applied  to 
children's  work,  it  signifies  that  we  must  respect  their 
individual  mode  of  expression  even  if  it  be  diflScult  for 
us  to  understand  it.  And  there  is  a  deeper  reason  for 
judging  of  children's  productions  in  this  sense,  on  their 
own  merits. 

The  symbolism  in  artistic  expression  is  manifestly  not 
an  arbitrary  thing — it  is  not  manufactured  or  invented, 
by  some  artist,  or  clique  of  artists,  except  in  extraordin- 
ary cases.    It  represents  a  mode  of  thinking ;  it  corre* 
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spondfl  to  an  attitude  ot  the  mind,  to  its  degree  of  abil- 
ity to  apperceive  and  interpret  the  world  around  it.  The 
form  in  which  the  artistic  idea  expresses  itself,  is  a  growth^ 
as  is  language. 

Laws  of  Growth* 

Growth,  however,  is  subject  to  eternal  laws,  and  its 
subsequent  stages  are  determined  by  the  working  of 
these  laws.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  study  the 
stages  thru  which  our  race  has  passed  in  art  expression. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  the  art  of  the  savages,  thru  Assy- 
rian and  Egyptian  to  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  from 
there  to  our  times.  And  there  are  detached  branches, 
or  separate  saplings,  that  had  theSr  own  growth,  as  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  art. 

The  true  significance  of  the  conception  of  art  expres- 
sion as  a  growth,  subject  to  biological  laws,  will  reveal 
itself  to  us  if  we  remember  that  there  is  a  close  parallel- 
ism between  the  development  of  the  soul  of  the  individ- 
ual and  that  of  the  race.  A  child  passes  from  birth  to 
maturity  thru  a  series  of  stages,  or  periods,  each  of 
which  is,  in  a  general  way,  a  revival  of  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  civili^tion.  He  passes  thru  the  same  stages 
of  mental  development  thru  which  the  race  has  passed. 
This  sequence  of  mental  culture  epochs  is  only  the 
spiritual  side  of  a  well-known  biological  phenomenon, 
viz.:  the  evolution  of  the  human  body  from  its  incipient 
embryonic  stage  thru  a  series  of  forms  which  closely  cor- 
respond to  the  characteristics  of  lower  terms  of  life,  un- 
til finally  the  mature  human  form  is  perfected. 

These  mental  culture  epochs  in  the  development  of  art 
expression,  from  childhood  to  adult  age,  are  easOy  dis- 
cerned by  the  observant  eye.  *  Here  we  have  the  proof 
that  the  deeper  cause  of  difference  in  the  form  of  artistic 
expression  between  the  child  and  the  adult  is  due  to  bio- 
logical laws,  even  the  we  do  not  yet  understand  the  psy- 
chological process.  Some  experiments  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  make,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  of  this 
condition  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

An  Experimental  Study  of  Children's  Drawing. 

These  experiments  were  made  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  New  York,  in  1894,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining in  what  measure  children's  drawings  would  cor- 
respond to  savage  and  Egyptian  drawings  of  the  same  or 
kindred  themes.  In  Egyptain  work,  M  objects  are  so 
drawn  as  to  expose  their  characteristic  side  to  view. 
The  ground,  roads,  meadows,  ponds,  are  drawn  as  they 
appear  from  above  ;  a  man  standing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  an  oval  pond  looks  as  if  he  were  placed  on  a  blue  bag. 
Here  is  an  Egyptian  picture :  a  pond  with  palms  in  front 
and  back.  The  artist  paints  the  pond,  rectangular  in 
shape,  lined  in  with 
yellow  sandstone,  just 
as  if  he  were  drawing 
a  diagram,  or  working 
drawing  of  it.  On  the 
side  of  the  pond  to- 
wards the  observer 
there  stand  three 
palm  trees,  on  the  op- 
posite side  only  two. 
Consequently  three 
are  drawn  in  front  of 
the  diagram,  the  other 
two,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind, and  partly  hid- 
den by  it.  The  pond 
appears  woven  in  be- 
tween the  two  rows. 
As  the  trees  are  of 
about  equal  height  in 
nature,  they  are  drawn 
equally  high. 

In  the  experiment 
the  pupils  of  all  class- 
es were  told  to  <iraw  a 
pond  with  trees  in 
front  and  behind  ;  the 


oblong  form  was  mentioned  only  to  those  classes  who 
would  clearly  understand  this  direction.  No  child  drew  the 
picture  exactly  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  inasmuch  as  the  Egyptian  picture  was  appa- 
rently the  result  of  some  traditional  conventionalism. 
Five  groups  could  be  distinguished.  The  most  immature 
method  showed  a  radial  arrangement  of  the  trees.  This 
method  was  characteristic  of  43  per  cent,  of  the  kinder- 
garten pupils ;  but  some  pupils  were  found  in  every  class 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  not  advanced  beyond 
this  primitive  stage  of  representation.  In  the  second 
and  third  groups  the  pond  was  drawn  strictly  rectangu- 
lar, as  in  the  Egyptian  drawing.  About  50  per  cent,  of 
all  drawings  were  of  this  kind.  Group  II.  had  the  trees 
arranged  in  various  symbolical  ways  with  which  the 
method  of  a  picture  record  of  an  Ojibwa  Chant  (Cf.  Re- 
port of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1888,  p.  245),  meaning  "  It 
is  growing,  the  tree,''  may  be  compared.  The  symbol 
represents  "Mide  wigi'm  (the  medicine  lodge)  with  trees 
growing  around  it  at  four  comers  "  (in  the  drawing  they 
are  represented  as  standing  on  the  top  edge  of  the  ob- 
long representing  the  lodge!). 

In  group  III.  the  trees  are  drawn  in  natural  position. 
Another  group  shows  the  rectangle  of  the  pond  drawn 
more  or  less  in  perspective ;  and  the  fifth,  comprising 
only  the  maturest  children,  drew  a  perfect  landscape. 

Another  set  of  drawings  was  based  upon  two  other 
Egyptian  pictures.  One  shows  Egyptian  prisoners  of 
war  making  bricks ;  the  bricks  are  arranged  in  rows  on 
the  ground  not  in  piles,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
method  of  representation.  The  five  groups  in  the  oth^ 
(coffin  makers),  tho  drawn  one  above  the  other,  each  on  a 
separate  base  line,  must  be  considered  as  being  located 
behind  one  another.  The  two  pictures  illustrate  the 
principle  in  Egyptian  drawing  that  objects  whose  real 
position  is  behind  one  another  are  drawn  above  one  an- 
other ;  whatever  the  artist  knows  is  there  is  exposed  to 
view  according  to  this  principle,  even  tho  in  reality  one 
group  may  cover  up  the  other,  whole  or  in  part. 

In  the  experiments  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
the  pupils  were  invited  to  draw  a  picture,  representing  a 
shoemaker  on  this  side  of  a  road  and  a  carpenter  at 
work  at  the  opposite  side.  The  majority  of  the  chDdren, 
way  up  into  the  higher  grades,  solved  the  problem-  in 
true  Egyptian  fashion.  The  test  was  repeated  recently 
in  a  primary  grade  of  the  schools  at  Menomonie,  Wis., 
with  exactly  the  same  result. 

Other  experiments  had  reference  to  free  representa- 
tions of  the  human  figure  in  any  posture  or  situation,  in 
clay.  The  statuettes  thus  produced  by  the  chOdren 
reminded  one  very  strongly  of  Assyrian  statuettes,  of 
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which  there  may  be  found  a  large  and  interesting  collec- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

Parallelism  of  Culture  Epochs* 

The  parallelism  between  the  work  of  children  and  that 
of  savages  and  ancients,  as  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  which  there  has  been  given  a  brief  account,  is 
certainly  very  striking.  We  may  observe  that  the  same 
biological  laws  that  have  governed  the  working  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  race  are  still  at  work  in  the  evolution 
of  the  child  mind  from  infancy  to  adult  age,  and  shape 
the  child's  artistic  expression.  All  children  pass  thru  a 
sequence  of  epochs — not  all  thru  all,  perhaps,  or  not  all 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  This  difference  is  deter- 
mined by  different  sets  of  hereditary  or  environmental 
influences.  Some  may,  in  this  form  of  expression,  never 
develop  beyond  the  savage  stage,  while  they  will  repre- 
sent modern  culture  in  other  forms.  With  others  it 
may  be  just  the  reverse.  But  we  learn  from  this  at 
least  that  we  must  take  the  children  at'their  own  terms, 
and  judge  their  work  from  the  standpoint  of  psychologi- 
cal evolution. 


Children's  Valuation  of  Money. 

An  investigation  which  by  many  will  be  regarded  as 
singular  was  conducted  recently  in  the  Cleveland  school 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  had  for  its  purpose  to  determine 
in  general  the  notions  which  children  have  of  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  money.  The  work  was  undertaken  on  the 
endorsement  of  Supt.  Smith  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Ashcraft, 
of  the  Chattanooga  Normal  university,  who  is  making  a 
specialty  of  the  study  of  children  and  the  effects  of  en- 
vironment upon  them,  both  for  pedagogical  and  sociolog- 
ical purposes. 

The  investigation  was  prompted  by  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed last  fall  by  an  Eastern  educator  to  the  effect  that 
children  in  general  spend  money  falling  into  their  hands 
for  candies  and  toys,  and  that  they  have  no  sense  of  its 
practical  value,  because  they  are  not  taught  how  to  spend 
it.  Such  a  condition,  if  true,  Professor  Ashcraft  re- 
garded as  indicating  gross  omissions  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  parents  and  society  in  general,  and  his  con- 
clusions based  on  this  investigation,  because  of  their 
practical  bearing,  make  interesting  reading. 

Character  of  the  Inquiry. 

Lists  of  questions  were  furnished  by  Professor  Ash- 
craft which  the  children  answered  in  writing.  The 
purport  was  to  determine  the  child's  estimate  of  money 
acquired  (1)  by  gift,  suggesting  partial  restraint  as  to 
spending  ;  (2)  by  earning,  the  most  difficult  means  of 
obtaining ;  and  (3)  by  finding,  involving  least  difficulty. 
These  questions  were  asked : 

If  you  are  given  money,  about  how  much  each  week  ? 
If  you  earn  money,  about  how  much  each  week  ? 
What  do  you  do  with  your  money  ? 
If  yom  ever  found  money,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? 
If  you  had  a  dollar  to  spend  as  you  like,  what  would  you 
buy? 

To  facilitate  in  the  study  of  the  data,  each  child  was 
asked  to  give  his  age,  school  grade,  and  the  occupation 
of  his  parents. 

•  In  order  to  test  and  compare  the  effects  of  any  socio- 
logies conditions  that  might  appear  in  different  localities, 
the  same  questions  were  submitted,  at  about  the  same 
time,  to  the  children  of  one  of  the  schools  of  KnoxvUle, 
Tenn.  Answers  were  made  uniformly  by  all  the  boys 
and  girls,  in  both  schools,  from  the  third  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  eighth  grades.  The  total  number  of  children 
reporting  were  1283. 

Basb  of  Classification  of  Data. 

In  considering  answers  to  questions  concerning  money 
that  had  been  earned  or  found  by  children,  or  given  to 
them,  "useful"  or  "not  useful"  disposition  of  it  was 


determined  on  the  basis  of  whether  it  was  spent  foi^ 
candies  or  toys,  or  put  to  more  worthy  uses.  If  spent 
for  the  former,  the  disposition  was  classed  as  "not  use* 
f uL"  Prof.  Ashcraft  says,  however,  that  while  this  basis 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  taken,  he  does  not  regard  it 
as  entirely  safe,  excepting  for  the  study  of  tendencies ; 
for  carefully  selected  toys  are  not  only  permissible  but 
essential.  If  the  disposition  expressed  was  for  practical 
articles,  or  to  "save  it,"  or  "put  it  in  the  bank,"  or 
"spend  it  for  useful  things,"  it  was  classed  as  "  useful." 
If  the  interest  of  the  child  was  divided,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lad  who  "  found  a  dime  and  spent  a  nickel  for  candy 
and  a  nickel  for  meat,"  the  tendency  was  regarded  as 
practical,  and  was  likewise  classed -as  "usefuL" 

Classification  of  answers  to  the  question  relative  to 
the  spending  of  a  dollar  as  the  child  likes,  was  made  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  taken  for  the  other  questions ; 
but  all  answers  that  did  not  name  specific  articles  were 
ignored. 

The  Conclusions  Drawn.  ' 

In  making  the  generalizations  Prof.  Ashcraft  classified 
the  children  of  the  two  schools  both  together  and  sep- 
arately, and  made  tables  by  grades  on  the  basis  of  "  use- 
ful" or  "not  useful "  notions  as  to  the  uses  of  money ; 
also  on  the  basis  of  the  occupation  of  parents,  whether 
professional  or  laboring. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  1283  children  reporting,  62 
per  cent,  earned  or  were  given  money,  or  both,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  five  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
week.  Of  those  who  thus  received  money,  57  per  cent, 
made  useful  disposition  of  it,  and  of  the  256  children 
who  had  found  money,  28  per  cent,  put  it  to  useful  pur- 
pose. 

A  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  answers  to  the 
question  relative  to  finding  money  was  that  64  per  cent,  of 
those  who  had  done  so  expressed  having  made  attempt 
to  restore  it  to  the  loser,  and  that  82  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  not  found  money  stated  that  if  they  should  do 
so  they  would  "  try  to  find  the  owner ; "  or  "  put  it  in  the 
paper,"  if  a  large  amount ;  or  "  give  it  to  the  principal  or 
teacher,"  to  be  restored  to  the  owner.  Prof,  Ashcraft 
regards  this  as  indicating  the  honesty  of  children  in  gen- 
eral, and  as  furnishing  a  point  for  the  explanation  of  the 
materialists  who  look  upon  the  child  as  a  little  savage, 
and  upon  boyhood  and  girlhood  as  a  period  of  low  moral  . 
tendencies. 

Of  the  967  children  who  gave  specific  answer  as  to 
what  they  would  buy  with  a  dollar  if  allowed  to  spend  it 
as  they  pleased,  62  per  cent,  would  invest  it  in  useful 
things  such  as  clothing  and  books;  30  per  cent, 
would  buy  articles  not  useful ;  3  per  cent,  would  use  it 
for  benevolent  purposes,  such  as  relieving  the  poor,  and 
5  per  cent,  would  buy  presents  for  their  friends. 

St  Paul  and  Knoxvllle  Data  Compared. 

On  studying  the  data  of  each  school  separately,  Prof. 
Ashcraft  found  that  of  the  children  in  the  Knoxville 
school,  44  per  cent,  make  useful  disposition  of  money 
earned  or  given  to  them,  while  of  the  children  of 
the  same  class  in  the  St.  Paul  school,  69  per  cent,  ex- 
pressed useful  disposition.  Under  the  classification 
"  money  found,"  the  useful  disposition  was  24  per  cent, 
at  Knoxville,  and  39  per  cent,  at  St.  Paul ;  while  under 
that  of  "  spending  a  dollar  as  they  please,"  the  useful 
disposition  at  Knoxville  was  54  per  cent.,  and  at  St.  Paul, 
81  per  cent. 

Argument  for  School  Banks. 

Jhis  difference  of  something  like  25  per  cent,  in  the 
average  tendencies  of  the  children  of  the  two  schools. 
Prof.  Ashcraft  was  not  able  to  until  he  obtained  addi- 
tional information.  This  information  was  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  St.  Paul  school,  a  plan  of  provident  savings 
is  practiced  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  associated  charities  of  that  city,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  is  deposited  by  the  children  who  invest 
their  savings  in  stamps  and  draw  the  money  as  they  de- 
sire ;  while  at  Knoxville  there  is  no  organized  provision 
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for  encouraging  the  saving  of  money  by  children. 

Frof.  Ashcraf t  regards  this  difference,  taken  with  the 
child's  tendency  (shown  by  this  investigation)  to  put  a 
dollar  to  better  use  than  smaller  amounts,  as  pointing 
towards  the  practicability  of  sustaining  penny  savings 
banks  in  connection  with  public  schools  in  general 

In  the  study  of  tendencies  of  children  of  professional 
and  laboring  parentage  to  spend  money  usefully  or  not 
usefully,  no  important  differences  were  revealed. 

It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  useful  disposition 
increases  almost  uniformly  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
grades  inclusive.  Prof.  Ashcraft  suggests  that  this  is 
porbably  due  to  two  causes ;  namely,  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  children  of  prodigal  tendencies  upfortunately  drop 
out  of  those  grades ;  and  that»  other  conditions  being 
favorable,  the  child's  practical  tendency  increases  as  he 
grows  older. 

it  was  found  also  that  the  practical  disposition  of  those 
children  who  earn  money,  whether  thru  employment  or 
running  errands  or  doing  work  at  home,  is  greatest ;  and 
that  money  acquired  most  easily  is  spent  with  much 
prodigality. 

The  investigation  as  a  whole  makes  contribution  and 
suggestion  to  pedagogy  in  so  far  as  tendencies  and  dis- 
positions may  be  modified  and  shaped  in  the  class  recita- 
tion, but  it  is  to  the  student  of  sociological  problems, that 
it  is  probably  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Sight  Singing.  VI. 

By  Francis  E.  Howard,  Sapervisor  of  Music,  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  fallacies 
in  teaching  music  peculiar  to  school  methods.  Take  the 
subject  of  rhythm  for  instance.  The  practice  of  studying 
the  time  or  rhythmic  element  of  songs  and  exercises  as  a 
separate  element  is  almost  universal.  Classes  in  some 
schools  recite  a  series  of  syllables,  called  time  names, 
which  are  fitted  to  the  mathematical  time  values  of  the 
successive  notes  that  make  up  the  song  or  exercise.  In 
other  schools  the  pupils  count  for  the  time  values  of  the 
notes,  much  as  piano  pupfls  often  do  when  playing,  and 
some  supervisors  emphasiae  these  rhythmic  recitations  by 
drumming  or  beating  time  with  the  hand.  Now  pupils 
must  certainly  know  the  time  values  of  the  notes  in  any 
given  melody  in  order  that  they  may  sing  them  correctly ; 
but  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  present  have  any  other 
teachers  of  music  made  such  a  pother  over  this  simple 
matter,  as  have  teachers  of  music  in  schools. 


Think  of  it  a  moment,  please,  and  tell  yourself  f rankl7 
how  much  time  need  be  given  to  leaching  the  few  and 
easily  understood  facts  about  the  mathematfeal  time  value 
of  notes,  and  such  combinations  of  notes  as  are  common 
in  vocal  music. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  object  of  the 
rhythmical  recitation.  The  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  sing  the  notes  of  a  given  melody  correctly,  so  far  as 
their  time  values  are  concerned,  because  he  has  already 
mastered  these  time  values  in  a  spoken  recitation. 

Admitting  that  this  is  true,  still  the  time  spent  in  the 
recitation  of  time  names  is  wasted.  If  a  pupil  can  at 
sight,  time-name  the  notes  [of  an  exercise  correctly, 
then  he  might  as  well  proceed  at  once  to  sing  them  with- 
out delay.  If  a  child  cannot  time-name  any  note  or 
group  of  notes  correctly,  it  will  be  as  easy  to  teach  him  to 
ting  them  with  the  right  time  values,  as  it  will  be  to 
teach  these  values  in  some  form  of  speech  names. 

But  to  return  to  the  proposition  that  pupils  yriil  sing 
notes  in  correct  lime  as  a  result  of  reciting  them  in  time- 
names  or  by  count.  Do  they  ?  Let  each  teacher  answer 
this  question,  if  it  is  of  interest.  Is  it  a  fact  that  classes 
which  have  given  the  time-names  with  perfect  accuracy, 
invariably  sing  the  notes  correctly  ?  The  real  truth  is, 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  rhythm  separate  from 
melody  is  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  a  waste  of  the  pupiFs 
time  and  attention.  As  said  above,  it  is  a  plan  of  work 
peculiar  to  school  music,  and  nothing  like  it  is  used  by 
choir  leaders,  chorus  directors,  singing  class  teachers, 
voice  trainers  or  other  teachers  of  vocal  music,  or  ever 
will  be,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  valuable 
time  and  effort.  Time  values  of  notes  are  learned  in 
vocal  music  by  singing  them  as  they  occur  in  melody.  In 
like  manner  the  instrumentalist  learns  by  doing  and  not 
by  talking. 

Rhythm. 

It  is  true  that  rhythm  may  be  taught,  felt,  and  physio- 
ally  acted  entirely  independent  of  melody,  or  of  any 
musical  sounds  whatever.  Rhythm  is  so  universal  an 
attribute  of  motion  that  it  almost  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  law.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  are  rhythmic  in  th^r 
movement,  once  in  so  often  there  comes  a  larger  wave 
that  marks  the  strong  beat  of  the  ocean's  he^rt  The 
vibratory  waves  of  air  that  convey  sound  to  our  ears, 
come  in  rhythmic  order  as  do  waves  of  light  and  heat. 
There  is  rhythm  in  our  walk — one  foot  marks  a  stronger 
beat  or  step  than  the  other.  Even  the  mind  obeys  ^is 
law.    Professor  James  says,    "  But  a  little  introspective 
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observation  will  show  any  one  that  voluntary  attention 
cannot  be  continuously  sustained,  in  that  it  comes  in 
beats."  But  rhythm  is  especially  an  element  of  music, 
as  it  is  of  poetry  and  the  dance.  A  melody  without 
rhythm  is  like  a  dance  or  a  march  without  it.  Music  in 
which  rhythm  is  imperceptible  violates  one  of  its  own 
fundamental  laws.  It  would  be  so  slow  in  movement 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  perceived  as  a  melody.  This 
describes  pretty  accurately  the  effect  produced  by  some 
classes  in  their  efforts  to  sing  notes  at  sight.  The  suc- 
cessive tones  are  produced  with  so  much  labor  and  uncer- 
tainty, so  slowly  in  short,  that  no  sense  of  successive 
beats  is  felt.    The  singing  is  a  monotonous  drawl. 

Now  every  melody,  considered  as  a  musical  thought, 
may  be  conceived  as  a  stream  of  sound  flowing  along  at 
a  certain  speed,  and  if  this  rate  of  speed  is  maintained 
in  song,  the  rhythmic  element  will  take  the  form  of 
groups  of  beats,  the  first  of  which  is  stronger  than  the 
succeeding  beat  or  beats  of  the  group.  If  the  melody  is 
sung  too  fast,  the  groups  run  into  each  other  and  the 
stronger  beat  is  not  heard.  If  the  music  is  sung  too 
slowly  no  beats  are  felt  at  all.  The  singing  in  each  case 
18  without  expression  or  musical  sense.  The  first  requis- 
ite then  of  rhythmical  expression  is  that  th6  music  be 
sung  at  a  proper  speed,  and  in  order  that  music  be  sung 
at  sight  with  good  movement,  it  must  be  easily  within 
the  powers  of  the  child. 

This  takes  us  back  to  the  idea  elaborated  in  preceding 
articles,  that  the  first  steps  in  sight  singing  must  be  eas7# 
and  the  succeeding  ones  slow  and  steadQy  progressive. 
If  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  followed,  there  will  arise  no  need 
of  te^hing  either  rhythm,  or  the  time  values  of  differ- 
ent notes,  independent  of  the  melody  in  which  they  may 
occur. 

We  may  sum  up  the  matter  by  saying,  then,  that 
rhsrthm  is  established  when  the  music  is  sung  at  proper 
speed,  and  that  the  time  values  of  notes  will  be  accur- 
ately sustained,  if  each  of  the  various  types,  or  idiomatic 
forms  of  grouping  notes  for  rhythmical  effects,  is  prac- 
ticed until  pupils  know  them,  or  until  they  suggest  their 
musical  content  to  the  pupil  whether  he  Imows  their 
mathematical  values  or  not. 

Rhythm  Necessary  to  Melody. 

The  time  values  of  notes  may  as  well  be  sung  first  as 
last.  To  know  that  a  note  has  two  beats  is  perhaps 
necessary  knowledge ;  but  it  will  be  sung  with  two  beats, 
only  when  the  child  feels  the  beats  as  he  sings  the  note. 
If  you,  as  a  teacher,  are  pointing  to  the  notes  of  a  melody 
as  your  class  sing  them,  be  sure  you  give  the  right  time 
values  or  number  of  beats  to  each  note.  If  the  class  are 
singing  unassisted  by  you,  and  they,  for  instance,  give  a 
note  one  beat  that  should  have  three,  then  sing  it  to 
them,  while  you  or  they  or  both  beat  time.  Then  let 
them  try  again. 

Many  reoetitions  of  the  same  rhythmical  form  as  it 
may  occur  in  various  melodies,  must  be  sung  before  the 
type  is  mastered.  Time  then  need  never  be  taught 
separately  from  melody,  and  as  for  teaching  melody 
without  rhythm,  why  the  idea  is  absurd.  There  can  be 
no  melody  where  rhythm  is  absent 

I  am  aware  that  in  criticising  some  of  the  phases  of 
school  music,  I  am  attacking  ideas  very  firmly  intrenched, 
and  habits  of  teaching  that  seem  to  be  as  fixed  as  the 
everlasting  hills.  I  am  aware  also  that  the  task  of  the 
critic  is  at  best  a  thankless  one,  and  yet  such  is  the 
need,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  an  overhauling  of  our  ideas 
and  methods  in  teaching  school  music  that  I  cannot 
hesitate.  The  greatest  hopes  have  been  cherished  for 
the  ennobling  influence  of  music  in  our  public  schools. 
There  has  been  immense  energy,  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  persistent  hard  work  performed  by  special  teachers 
and  supervisors ;  but  the  results,  while  satisfactory,  in 
considerable  measure,  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
effort  and  time  expended.  There  is  an  impatience  among 
leading  educators  that  often  finds  expression,  regarding 
sightHEonging. 


As  they  observe  the  usual  school-room  process  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  preliminary  operattons,  such  as 
naming  the  notes,  giving  the  time  names,  reciting  the 
key,  the  signature,  the  time  sign  and  other  trivialities^ 
and  see  this  skirmishing  followed  by  an  attack  on  the 
notes  which  must  be  returned  to  again  and  again  before 
the  melody  is  mastered,  that  is  correctly  sung,  it  is  not 
strange  if  they  feel  like  pushing  aside  the  entire  plaa, 
and  returning  to  rote  teaching  of  songs  that  are  musical 
and  interesting,  or,  if  children  must  learn  notes  they 
suggest  that  at  least  the  painful  process  be  pos^ned 
until  the  primary  grades  are  passed. 

Facility  In  Si  jht-Sin  jin  j  a  PosiibJlity* 

Do  we  then  say,  that  little  children  cannot  learn  to  sing 
by  note  ?  By  no  means.  He  is  a  poor  critic  who  can 
only  pull  down,  who  objects  to  methods  unless  he  can 
suggest  an  alternative.  The  hopeful  dream  of  develop- 
ing facility  in  sight-singing  may  be  realized.  The  only 
thing  that  stands  in  its  way  is  the  cumbersome,  and 
(from  a  musical  standpoint)  unpedagogical  method  in 
present  use. 

Children  are  kept  at  meaningless  and  unmusical  drill 
upon  scales  and  intervals,  for  a  year  or  two  with  no  relief 
except  rote  songs  or  an  occasional  exercise  which  they 
laboriously  master.  They  should  begin  and  continue 
with  simple,  tuneful  melodies  until  the  entire  vocabulary 
of  keys  and  scale  intervals  is  mastered  thru  short  but 
progressive  steps.  They  should  be  led  to  recogniase  and 
give  expression  to  the  melody  which  is  the  thought  in 
music,  just  as  they  repeat  words  in  their  study  of  reading, 
to  express  thought.  Everything  presented  to  them  to 
sing  should  be  musically  correct  in  form,  grammatical  so 
to  speak. 

ChOdren  who  are  taught  along  these  lines  accomplish 
results  in  note  singing  that  will  settle  the  whole  question 
of  methods  without  further  argument. 

Passing  from  the  primary,  to  the  highest  grades,  the 
same  careful  cautious  approach  to  the  enemy  (I  mean 
the  music)  is  observed.  In  the  sixth  year,  and  even  in 
the  ninth,  classes  are  asked  to  name  keys,  to  locate  do 
or  1 ;  to  tell  the  tones  affected  by  the  signature,  sharpy 
and  flats,  also  to  recite  time-names  occasionally,  and 
otherwise  prove  their  knowledge  of  a  few  elementary 
facts  which  may  all  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons  in  even 
the  primary  grades,  and  which  may  be  kept  fresh  in 
mind  by  a  half  hour's  review  once  a  term  or  so.  When 
at  length  the  class  try  actual  singing  of  a  new  song  or 
exercise,  and  blunder,  the  appeal  of  the  teacher  is  usually 
to  their  knowledge,  which  does  not  help  them  at  alL  For 
instance,  they  as  a  class  sing  the  right  pliable,  bat  give 
the  wrong  tone.  Now  of  what  use  is  it  to  ask, — What 
is  the  note  ?  Or  suppose  they  sing  /a,  and  the  note  is 
really  mi.  Why  stop  and  ask  them  the  name  of  the  note  ? 
Can  they  not  sing  it  after  they  discern  what  it  really  is, 
why  waste  time  in  naming  it  ? 

Similar  cases  might  be  multiplied.  They  are  trivial  in 
themselves,  but  as  crystallized  habits  in  teaching,  they 
are  important.  It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  many  of  these  excrescences  of 
method,  and  habits  of  selecting  the  wrong  remedy  for  a 
mistake  in  music ;  but  it  wocdd  do  no  good.  The  only 
good  that  can  come  is  from  a  thoro  determination  to 
work  for  the  highest  good  of  the  children,  and  to  be 
loyal  to  truth  wherever  and  whenever  we  see  it.  The 
past  is  gone,  but  the  future  Hes  before  us.  That  it  maj 
witness  a  great  unfolding  of  the  beneficent  powers  of 
music  for  the  children  of  our  land,  is  my  most  earnest 
hope. 

This  concludes  the  series  of  Mr.  Heward's  articles.  They 
appeared  in  THS  SCHOOL  JOURVAL  on  the  following  dates : 
February  3,  Febniary  xo,  Febmary  17,  BUrch  17,  and 
April  14. 
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Letters. 


What  is  Needed  for  the  City  Boy. 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  publiflhed  in  The  School 
Journal  for  March  31,  on  *'  Leaders  Reared  in  the 
Country  Schools."  This  question  has  been  one  of  in- 
tense interest  to  me  for  some  time  and  I  have  had  good 
<^portunities  for  observation. 

:  If  the  city  boy  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  country  boy 
he  must  have  more  than  manual  training  at  school.  He 
must  be  given  some  interest  in  home ;  some  care,  some 
daily  work  to  manage  and  be  responsible  for. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  should,  I  think,  do  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  this  before  the  minds  of  parents. 
They  should  be  led  to  believe  that  children  brought  up  to 
the  age  of  manhood  or  womanhood  with  no  responsibil- 
ities cannot  be  expected  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  life  when  these  are  suddenly  thrown 
upon  them. 

This  is  far  more  serious  than  appears  at  first  sight.  In 
a  great  majority  of  homes  in  cities  the  boy  is  little  more 
than  a  boarder  as  far  as  responsibility  for  any  work 
is  concerned.  He  has  no  direct  interest  in  any  part  of 
the  home  work.  His  parents  are  often  wealthy  and  can 
afford  to  hire.  Here  is  where  the  mistake  is  made, 
children  have  faculties  to  develop  and  these  can  only  be 
developed  by  activity.  No  parent  would  expect  a  boy 
who  had  been  trained  as  a  mechanic  suddenly  to  become 
an  expert  doctor  or  lawyer.  And  yet  hundreds  of  par- 
ents are  asking  children  who  have  never  known  respon- 
sibility to  keep  step  with  the  country  boy  who  has  known 
responsibility  all  his  life. 

Manual  training  qan  do  much  for  the  city  boy,  but 
until  school  people  and  parents  understand  that  lack  of 
responsibility  in  early  life  means  something  more  than 
"soft  white  hands*' — ^lack  of  judgment  and  complete 
mental  development — I  fear  the  city  boy  cannot  keep 
step  with  his  country  cousin  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Shtdldmrg,  Wis.  E.  L.  Hancock. 


Tonic-Sol-Fa  and  Scale  Drill. 

Being  intensely  interested  in  the  matter  of  public 
school  music.  I  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  Mr.- 
Howard's  series  of  articles  on  school  "  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Sight-Singing.*'  His  condemnation  of  scale  running 
as  a  means  of  musical  education  is  quite  refreshing,  and 
yet  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him  even  in  his  "rational 
way  of  teaching  sight-singing  "  in  yours  of  14th  he  begins 
by  adopting  43  per  cent,  of  the  stigmatized  scale  as  its 
basis,  and  seeking  as  soon  as  convenient  to  extend  his  con- 
quest till  the  whole  scale  is  placed  in  service,  f.  e.,  instead 
of  beginnihg  by  learning  the  whole  scale,  which  he  con- 
demns, he  contents  himself  with,  for  the  nonce,  using 
only  its  first  three  tones  as  "  do,  ra,  mi," — deferring  the 
others  till  later. 

But  my  object  in  writing  is  not  to  censor  these  articles 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  with  which  "No. 
IV"  of  the  series  opens  (April  7).  "  The  scale  drill  was 
borrowed  without  doubt  from  the  tonic-sol-fa  system." 
This  statement  is  not  simply  erroneous,  it  is  absolutely 
and  absurdly  untrue.  My  earnest  hope  is  that  when  Mr. 
Howard  penned  these  words  he  really  believed  them  to 
be  tnie.  But  they  cannot  possibly  be  true,  for  tonic-sol- 
faists  do  not  allow  "scale  drill"  to  enter  as  part  of  their 
**  system";  indeed,  according  to  that  method  of  teaching, 
it  is  impossible  for  their  students  to  run  any  scale — in  the 
sense  of  Mr.  Howard's  papers^until  they  have  made  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  recognition  and  production  of 
tones. 

The  tonic-sol-fa  method  of  teaching  to  sing  does  not 
use  the  scalewise  presentation  of  tone  as  a  means  of  sight- 
.  reading — indeed  it  purposely  and  for  very  excellent  rea- 
sons avoids  everyone  of  the  evils  of  "scale  drill"  by 
making  such  drill  absolutely  impossible  in  the  early  steps; 


and  when  an  advanced  stage  is  reached,  and  the  scale 
becomes  a  possibility,  its  power  to  injure  the  musical  ear 
is  entirely  overcome. 

None  are  so  free  from  the  domination  of  what  Mr. 
Howard  so  well  terms  "  those  terrible  intervals  "  as  the 
followers  of  John  Curwen  in  his  inimitable — tho  often 
imitated—"  Tonic-Sol-fa  Method  of  Teaching  to  Sing," 
but  I  must  stop,  or,  before  I  know  it,  Til  be  writing  an  essay 
on  the  matchless  beauties  of  this  wonderful  system,  and 
that  is  not  my  present  object. 

Newark,  N.  J.  John  Tagg, 

Secretarv  American  Tonic-Sol-fa  College. 

Education  For  Culture. 

I  havt  noticed  that  when  reference  is  made  in  The 
School  Journal  to  the  progress  of  the  negro,  mention 
is  generally  made  of  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  educa- 
tional idea  and  their  plan  for  the  elevation  of  the  race. 
Is  this  done  because  you  believe  that  the  institutions 
which  strive  for  the  development  of  this  people  along 
broader  lines  and  which  would  give  to  them  a  more  liberal 
culture  are  not  doing  much  good  ?  Dr.  DuBois,  a  negro 
professor  of  sociology  at  a  Southern  university,  sug- 
gests that  the  negro  problems  center  about  three 
points :  The  problem  of  bread  winning,  the  problem  * 
of  knowledge,  and  the  problem  of  culture.  The  industrial 
schools  meet  only  the  problem  of  breadwinning.  Is  it 
sufficient  to  give  a  people  in  this  American  republic  noth- 
ing more  than  a  sense  of  value  ?  Is  it  right  to  make  of 
them  a  race  of  Shylocks  ?  God  forbid  !  And,  yet,  if  the 
question  is  met  at  but  the  first  point,  is  not  this  what  is 
done? 

All  honest  minds  must  see  that  the  negro  is  almost  iso- 
lated in  the  South, — a  wide  separation  existing  in  the  so- 
cial, educational,  civil,  and  religious  life  of  the  two  races ; 
and,  therefore,  wherever  examples  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture and  high  standards  of  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
found  among  negroes,  they  are  of  inestimable. value  to 
this  people.  These  are  direct  results  of  that  longer  and 
more  careful  training  which,  in  the  individual,  follows 
after  the  problem  of  knowledge  hat  been  begun.  Of 
course,  it  is  open  only  to  the  few  who  possess  bri^t  in- 
tellects and  give  evidence  of  strong  character ;  but  each 
one  receiving  such  training  becomes  a  center  of  influence 
and  transmits  some  of  his  personality  and  culture  to  his 
community.  Who  can  fully  estimate  the  value  to  this 
benighted  people  of  men  like  DuBois,  Scarborough,  and 
Wright?  Who  can  measure  the  service  which  Atlanta 
university  will  ultimately  render  city  negroes  thru  the 
medium  of  its  annual  sociological  conferences  ?  I  invite 
any  who  doubt  that  this  liberal  training  is  practica],  to 
study  without  prejudice,  the  work  of  the  graduates  of 
that  institution — selected  because  it  is  the  most  uncom- 
promising in  the  stand  for  broad  culture,  and  who  has  or- 
ganized and  definite  post-graduate  efforts — and,  then,  to 
submit  to  the  public  the  impressions  received. 

In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  material  view  attract  to 
their  sides  as  fast  as  possible  men  who  have  been  persist- 
ent in  their  education.  Examine  carefully  the  faculty 
lists  of  any  of  the  large  industrial  schools,  and  note  the 
number  who  have  attended  institutions  in  which  good 
academic  or  scientific  training  is  given.  This  is  neces- 
sary if  good  work  is  to  be  done.  Therefore,  the  perpetu- 
ation of  some  of  the  schools  of  industry  has  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  maintenance  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  negroes  of  the  South. 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  other  claims  for  cultured 
negroes;  e,  g,y  religious  work,  the  professions,  the  editor's 
chair,  business,  the  public  schools,  home  life,  etc,  all  of 
which  are  suffering  from  a  need  of  more  brains  and  heart, 
while  the  number  of  this  race  who  have  received  exceUent 
training  is  indeed  small.  If  these  claims  are  not  answered 
this  people  will  be  a  perpetual  burden  to  our  country;  if 
heeded,  they  will  enter  fully  into  American  life  and 
rank  among  its  choicest  citizens,        Geo.  F.  Porter. 

Anniston,  Ala. 
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Ethics  in  the  School-Room. 

We  occasionally  see  articles  in  the  school  journals 
that  speak  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  morals'Und  ethics 
in  the  school-room.  Thus  far,  however,  we  have  not 
seen  any  plan  set  forth  whereby  the  desired  object  may 
be  attained,  unless  we  except  those  who  insist  that  relig- 
ious instruction  furnishes  the  plan,  and  daim  it  should 
be  taught  in  connection  with  the  sciences.  These  excep- 
tions, therefore,  generally  favor  denominational  schools 
and  found  them  when  they  are  able. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  graduates  of  denominational  schools, 
generally,  have  higher  moral  characters  than  those  who 
attend  the  public  schools,  it  would  appear  as  tho  the  de- 
nominational schools  were  doing  a  better  moral  and  eth- 
ical work  than  the  others.  In  passing  judgment  as  to 
this  it  is  proper  to  consider  that  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  are  composed  of  all  classeti,  many  of  whom  have 
no  moral  influences  at  home.  Our  observation  leads  ub 
to  believe  that  the  denominational  schools  do  not  advance 
their  pupUs.any  farther  in  the  sciences,  or  give  them  any 
better  general  education  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they  give  as 
good.  We  think  it  is  generally  believed  by  those  on  the 
outside,  that  pupils  of  denominational  schools  are  not  of 
higher  moral  character  than  those  of  non-denominational 
or  ipublic  schools.  By  good  moral  character  we  40  not 
mean  church  attendance  but  rectitude  of  conduct.  To 
all  such  outsiders  it  therefore  appears  that  teaching  re- 
ligious tenets,  such  as  denominational  schools  teach,  does 
not  have  tho  efl^ect  to  make  better  morals.  Outsiders  see 
so  many  who  have  been  taught  and  drilled  in  religious 
tenets  and  ceremonies  who  step  aside  from  acknowledged 
paths  of  rectitude,  that  they  conclude,  that  while  relig- 
ious teaching  may,  perhaps,  develop  adherents  to  a  de- 
nomination, they  do  not  develop  higher  moral  characters 
and  are  therefore  as  much  failures  in  this  respect  as  the 
public  schools. 

We  are  willing  to  concede  that  ethics  and  moral  train- 
ing should  go  hand  and  hand  with  science  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  manhood.  An  educated  immoral  person  is 
of  greater  injury  to  society  than  if  he  were  uneducated. 
Mental  discipline  does  not  necessarily  bring  moral  cul- 
ture. The  correctly  educated  will  have  both  mental 
'discipline  and  moral  culture.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that, 
"  true  morality  is  founded  on  religious  teaching."  But 
each  religion,  of  which  there  are  many,  has  its  own  tenets 
and  each  denomination  is  tenacious  for  its  own.  How 
then  can  ethics  be  taught  in  the  school  on  such  a  foun- 
dation without  trespassing  upon  some  religious  prejudice? 
The  claim  is  too  sweeping.  What  is  religion  ?  The 
Standard  dictionary  says :  "  A  belief  binding  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  man  to  a  supernatural  being."  In  one 
sense  there  can  be  no  '^  supernatural  being,"  as  God  is 
just  as  natural  as  man  and  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as 
he.  If  the  claim  above  referred  to  was,  that  morality 
is  founded  on  pure  religion,  then  we  could  go  to  our  tes- 
taments and  read  James  1-27.  "  Pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this.  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction  and  keep  unspot- 
ted from  the  world."  Pure  religion,  therefore,  consists 
of  benevolent  acts,  without  reference  to  any  superior  or 
supernatural  being.  From  this  we  see  that  pure  religion 
and  morality  are  synonymous  terms,  at  least  one  is  what 
the  other  produces  ;  but,  if  I  were  to  teach  this  in  the 
school-room  it  would  offend  nearly  all  the  denominations 
of  religion.  Of  those  who  claim — "true  morality  is 
founded  on  religious  teaching  " — it  may  be  asked,  what 
kind  of  religious  teaching  ?  If  I  teach  morality  from 
the  religious  standpoint  of  some  religions  I  can  say  to  the 
pupil,  you  must  not  steal,  and  give  as  a  reason :  **  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  refer  to  the  religionists'  recog- 
nized word  of  God  for  authority,  being  careful  only  as  to 
what  I  version  I  quote  from. 

Cannot  the  child  be  taught  this — "  thou  shalt  not " — 
from  a  moral  basis,  not  as  a  command  from  without,  but 
from  a  desire  developed  within  himself  ?  We  think  he 
can  be,  and  even  more  effectually  when  we  consider  that 
those  who  give  this  short-cut  reason  of,  "thus  saith  the 


Lord,"  also  teach  a  method  of  getting  around  wrongful 
acts  by  teaching  a  way  of  forgiveness,  without  penalty, 
when  the  wrong  has  been  committed,  so  that  the  person 
disposed  to  steal  being  posted  in  the  two  teachings,  can 
act  his  pleasure.  Is  it  not  ethically  better  to  teach  that 
sin  can  never  be  wiped  out  only  by  repairing  the  injury 
done;  that  the  wrong  consists  primarily  in  the  injury 
to  one's  own  self  development  to  true  manhood  and  that  sin 
always  leaves  a  scar  ?  That  the  value  stolen  is  the  sec- 
ondary consideration  ?  That  to  steal  a  slate  pencil  from 
a  comrade  is  as  injurious  to  the  thief  as  to  steal  a  dollar 
from  the  rich,  the  injury  to  self  being  greater  than  to 
the  one  stolen  from  ?  Knowing  these  things,  that  the 
penalty  must  surely  follow,  he  will  no  more  injure  him- 
self morally  than  he  would  cut  his  finger  purposely. 

It  seems  to  us  some  system  of  ethical  instruction 
should  be  placed  in  the  reach  of  teachers  so  that  they 
may  learn  how  to  deal  with  moral  delinquents  scientific^ 
ally  or  from  a  true  ethical  standpoint  outside  of  all  relig- 
ions, except  the  "  pure  religion  "  James  defines.  To  say 
ethics  should  be  taught  in  the  school-room  and  not  show 
how  to  do  it,  is  confusing.  One  teacher  informed  me 
that  when  she  left  the  Normal  she  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  necessity  of  ethical  teaching,  without  being 
taught  how  to  go  about  it,  she  felt  wholly  unqualified  for 
her  work.  What  we  need  most  is,  a  system  of  ethical 
instruction  for  the  teacher,  simplified,  so  that  he  can 
make  the  desired  lessons  effectual,  commencing  with 
pupils  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age,  when  they  are  most 
susceptible  to  moral  influences.  May  this  not  be  dene  by 
laying  a  foundation  which  teaches  individual  rights  in 
association  with  others,  without  reference  to  any  super- 
natural beings,"  accompanied  by  lessons  on  the  ethics  of 
mercy,  kindness,  benevolence,  and  good  manners  which 
are  minor  morals  ?  If  yes,  then  as  age  creeps  on  teach 
these  rights  as  they  have  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
mon law  as  expounded  by  the  courts  of  England  and  our 
own  land. 

A  jurist,  endowed  with  proper  ability  as  an  author  and 
teacher,  could  take  the  principles  of  the  Common  law, 
which  are  founded  in  justice,  and  give  us  a  moral  code 
for  a  text-book,  including  actual  and  imaginary  cases, 
adapted  to  the  child's^  age,  that  would  expound  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  nearly  all  the  relations  of  life.  Such  a 
book  would  be  of  lasting  benefit,  it  would  teach  duties  to 
self  and  others ;  it  would  cultivate  the  heart  and  induce 
the  pupil,  naturally,  and  from  his  own  desires,  "to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,"  which 
James  says,  "  is  pure  religion,"  hence  true  morality  and 
correct  ethics.  Dan  S.  Gippin. 

BeuveUoriy  K  Y. 


Prin.  George  H.  Howe,  of  the  KirksviUe  State  Normal  School, 
Mlsaouri. 
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Week  Ending  April  21,  1900. 

Efficiency  in  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  knowing  a  thing 
and  being  able  to  do  it.  This  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to,  teaching.  The  Journal  believes  teaching  to  be  es- 
sentially an  arty  knowledge  of  whose  principles  is  as  im- 
portant as  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  in 
drawing  and  painting,  or  of  harmony  in  musical  creation. 
All  the  theoretical  knowledge  in  the  world  does  not  make 
an  artist,  tho  it  may  be  sufScient  equipment  for  an  art 
critic.  This  is  a  point  that  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
understood  as  yet  by  many  who  are  trusting  too  exclu- 
sively to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education. 

We  are  every  one  of  us  acquainted  with  the  deluded 
victim  of  theory  who  feels  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
genetic  psychology,  pedagogics,  etc.,  and  prides  himself  on 
being  a  model  teacher  because  he  can  talk  about  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  work.  Yes,  he  can  talk,  and  he  does  talk, 
and  his  hearers  know  he  is  talking,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  pro- 
grams know  him,  as  well  as  the  county  paper  reports  of 
institutes.  He  is  usually  an  honest  and  conscientious 
digger  and  differs  from  the  pedagogic  sciolist  in  that  he 
is  misguided  rather  than  misguiding.  The  danger  is  that 
he  becomes  so  enamored  of  theory  that  he  seems  to  de- 
spise the  study  of  the  simple  questions  involved  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  It  is  a  bore  to  him  to  be  asked  to  consider 
how  spelling  is  being  or  ought  to  be  taught.  When  people 
of  this  type  meet  with  reverses  as  teachers  they  are 
pointed  out  by  the  lazy  and  self-satisfied  as  horrible  ex- 
amples of  the  uselessness  of  pedagogy,  while  the  result 
means  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration  of  the  futility 
of  learning  to  swim  by  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  laws  of 
gravitation  and  resistance  of  matter. 

Whatever  the  ethical  or  esthetic  problems  in  educa- 
tional teleology,  the  immediate  duty  is  the  doing  of  the 
practical  work  at  hand.  Philosophy  must  be  left  to  the 
leisure  moments  of  great  minds.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
world  measures  the  teacher's  work  by  the  foot-rule  :  can 
the  pupil  spell,  read,  write,  and  figure  ?  These  are  the 
questions  that  are  being  continually  asked.  The  teacher 
who  fails  in  this  examination  cannot  satisfy  the  world. 
His  theoretic  excuses  will  be  regarded — and  why  not — as 
mere  screens  for  ineflBcient  work. 

The  three  R's  can  never  be  pooh-poohed  out  of  the 
school-room.  They  are  the  only  certain  measures  people 
have  for  estimating  a  teacher's  worth.  A  physician  who 
cannot  set  a  broken  arm  or  cure  a  simple  case  of  sore 
throat  will  not  inspire  much  confidence  in  patients,  tho 
his  professional  papers  and  volumes  of  "Proceedings" 
may  look  down  upon  him  from  the  library  shelves  as  a 
fine  diagnostician.  The  physician  in  Rabner's  Satires 
could  always  tell  at  once  the  Greek  name  of  a  disease, 
but  was  never  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  or  a  cure.  The 
world  is  not  far  wrong  in  clinging  to  simple  standards  of 
measurement. 

If  a  teacher  cannot  give  satisfaction  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary phases  of  his  work,  what  guarantee  is  there  that 
he  is  doing  wonderful  things  in  matters  too  elusive  for 
any  human  tests  ?    Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  he 


should  not  be  held  to  strict  account  in  details.  The 
great  masterworks  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  music  reveal  perfection  in  the  smallest  and  least 
essential  elements.  It  is  right  that  teachers  should  be 
asked  to  produce  certain  evidence  of  certain  results,  and 
to  be  able  to  give  certain  expert  reasons  for  the  things 
they  do  and  the  way  they  do  them. 

Here  is  the  field  for  present  investigation.  The  time  of 
opinionating,  groping,  experimenting,  and  talking  must 
come  to  an  end  and  the  way  be  cleared  for  research  and  the 
establishment — by  comparative  studies — of  reasonable 
standards  for  the  just  testing  of  results  and  the  efficiency 
of  methods.  An  educator  must  be  an  expert  in,  or  con- 
cerning, the  art  of  teaching. 


Expert  Leadership. 

Massachusetts  has  placed  itself  once  more  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  for  promoting  the  professional  profi- 
ciency of  teachers.  Last  week  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  bill  making  school  supervision  by  a  superintend- 
ent compulsory  for  all  towns  and  cities,  after  July  1, 
1902.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  governor  will  approve 
this  desurable  measure,  as  he  has  already  promised  the 
pen  recording  his  signature  to  Sec'y  Prank  A.  Hill,  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  Expert  direction  is  the 
great  need  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  must  have  a 
leader  and  a  reliable  adviser.  There  has  been  enough  of 
criticism.  A  good  superintendent  is  first  of  all  a  leader ; 
without  leadership  all  his  other  qualities  are  of  little 
avail. 

The  School  Journal  will  speak  again  of  the  progress 
of  Massachusetts  as  regards  development  in  legislatioiy 
affecting  the  superintendence  of  schools. 

Oh,  for  the  Days  of  Grammar  I 

Dogberry  is  in  evidence  again  at  Chicago.  This  time 
he  is  a  school  trustee,  a  Mr.  Austin  Sexton,  who  wishes 
to  be  ''writ  down''  an  immortal.  He  says  that  the 
schools  are  advancing  too  fast,  and  do  not  give  the  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  learn  to  speak  or  write  English  correct- 
ly. Nor  does  he  want  to  be  guilty  of  mere  destructive 
criticism,  for  he  adds,  ''Liet  us  stick  to  the  granunarand 
the  spelling  book;  give  the  pupils  one  hour  with  the 
grammar  every  day — not  English  literature,  Hiawatha, 
Julius  Caesar,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  old-fashioned 
technical  grammar."  And  to  think  that  Fate  has  put 
this  man  into  hustling,  progressive  Chicago,  and  made 
him  a  school  officer  under  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  at  that! 
What  an  honorable  position  he  might  occupy  in  China ; 
perhaps  the  queue  would  be  very  becoming  to  him. 

If  Mr.  Sexton  is  investigating  the  question  of  grammar 
and  does  not  find  anything  to  investigate  in  the  Chicago 
schools,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  any  modem  ele- 
mentary school,  he  may  derive  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  the  best  English  was  written  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  before  the  days  of  the  birth  of  English  grammar. 
What  a  time  Spenser  must  have  had  in  ivriting  his 
Faerie  Queene  without  any  technical  grammar  to  consolt, 
and  no  one  will  ever  know  what  efforts  it  cost  Shakes- 
peare to  create  the  Dogberry  of  everlasting  fame ! 

Nowhere  are  profitable  teachers'  meetings  surer  of  a 
large  attendance  than  in  Illinois.    Over  one  thouaaod 
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enrolled  at  the  recent  gathering  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  in  session  at  Champaign.  The 
N.  E.  A,,  too,  depends  for  support  more  upon  Illinois 
than  upon  any  other  one  state.  If  New  York  could  get 
some  of  this  enthusiasm  infused  in  its  80,000  teachers, 
what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be ! 

This  is  the  week  when  Quincy  will  celebrate  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  advent  of  Col.  Parker  as  a  school  re- 
former, E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company  have  a  souvenir  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  containing  the  biographical  sketch 
published  in  The  School  Journal  some  time  ago,  to- 
gether with  tributes  from  persons  who  have  watched  the 
developments  of  the  Quincy  experiment  and  point  out  its 
historical  significance.  The  volume  is  very  neatly  gotten 
up  and  will  be  on  sale  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  cents 
until  the  issue  is  exhausted. 


Zhc  Susy  doHd. 


A  Sonnet. 

As  inland  waters  to  the  distant  sea, 

As  blossoms  to  the  wooing  of  the  sun. 

As  shadows  to  the  west  when  day  is  gone, 

As  exiles'  thoughts  arising  lovingly, 

To  kiss  their  dearest  one  in  reverie — 

So  turns  the  heart  to  Love  when  all  is  done. 

When  all  is  done ;  the  battles  of  the  will, 
Its  victories  and  failures  alternate, 
With  foes  that  round  the  soul  are  never  still,* 
Sin  ever  militant,  and  doubt,  and  hate, 
Wherefrom  the  weary  spirit  longs  for  rest, — 
And  Love,  eternally  compassionate, 
Comes  as  a  bird  unto  its  wounded  mate 
And  bears  the  spirit  upward  into  rest. 

—Frederic  Manley. 


~/WaTM  PAftK/R/K/iVfc  — 


Opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 
The  great  Paris  exposition  was  opened  amid  pomp  and 
pageantry  that  would  have  been  magnificent  even  for  the 
empire.  Pros.  Loubet,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  cuiras- 
siers, drove  from  his  palace  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  a  mass  of  cabs, 
carriages  of  the  ministers  of  states,  ambassadors,  gener- 
als, deputies,  senators,  and  all  that  counts  in  Paris  in 
the  way  of  social  eminence,  pouring  toward  the  entrance 
to  the  Galerie  des  Machines.  Every  decoration,  every 
order  in  Europe,  was  to  be  seen.  The  command  of 
*^  Present  arms,"  with  a  roll  on  the  drums  and  the  strains 
of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  announced  the  arrival  of  President 
Loubet  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 

The  procession  entered  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment  hung  with  priceless  Gobelin  tapestries 
and  adorned  with  wall  paintings  by  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  world.  As  the  president  parsed  into  the  hall  between 
the  rows  of  soldiers  with  drawn  sabers  the  reception  was 
more  respectful  than  enthusiastic.  We  have  always 
considered  the  French  rather  excitable,  but  from  an 
American  point  of  view  this  reception  of  the  president 
was  absolutely  tame.  The  exposition  was  formally 
handed  over  to  the  head  of  the  state  by  M.  Millerand, 
the  minister  of  commerce,  and  M.  Loubet  replied.  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  performance  of  M.  Theo- 
dore Dubois'  "March  Heroique"  by  the  combined  or- 
chestras, conducted  by  the  composer. 

The  present  Paris  exposition  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 
world's  fair  ever  held.  The  impressiveness  and  artistic 
beauty  of  the  French  buildings  and  grounds,  as  they  now 
appear,  exceed  sdl  expectations.  Viewed  from  the  Pont 
TAlma  the  scene  is  one  of  marvelous  beauty.  On  every 
side  of  the  river  great  white  palaces 
have  grown.  Just  below  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  is  the  Rue  des  Na- 
tions, the  product  of  the  friendly 
rivalry  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Beyond  this  lies  a  double  line  of 
palaces  flanking  it.  Just  beyond  is 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides, which  is 
connected  with  the  Champs  Elysees 
by  the  New  Alexander  IIL  bridge. 
The  eye  meets  nothing  but  a  sea 
of  towers,  minarets,  gorgeous  dec- 
orationsy  flashing  finiala,  and  gilded 
domes.  On  the  right  bank  rises  a 
picturesque  group  of  buildings  form- 
ing a  reproduction  of  Old  Paris  and 
the  splendid  conservatories  of  the 
Palace  of  Horticulture. 

Down  the  stream  is  a  magniflcent 
sweep  of  the  Trocadero,  with  the 
laughing  waters  of  the  fountains 
glistening  in  the  sun.  Facing  this 
is  a  double  line  of  palaces  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  culminated  in  the 
facade  of  the  Salk  des  Fetes,  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  exposition. 

Claiois  Against  Turkey. 

The  state  department  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  having  a  dispute 
with  the  Turkish  government  over 
the  failure  of  the  latter  to  pay  the 
indemnity  for  the  destruction  of 
the  American  missionary  property 
during  the  riots  of  1896.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  the  belief  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  time  is  approaching 
when  Turkey  must  receive  the  usual 
:sharp  hint  which  is  always  neces- 


General  Plan  of  the  n«w  Chicago  Institute.— Jas.  Gamble  Rogers'  Architect, 


"sary  to  make  that  country  pay  a 
debt.  Another  claim  is  made  against 
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Turkey,  and  that  is  for  compensation  for  the  killing  of 
Prank  Lenz,  the  wheelman. 

New  York  Rapid  Transit. 

Ajnumber  af  bids  have  been  awarded  to  sub-contract- 
ors by  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Construction  Com- 
pany. These  bids  were  for  materials  for  the  entire  con- 
struction of  the  system  and  for  the  work  of  construction 
of  the  subways  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  routes. 
Work  is  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  contracts  are  signed 
and  the  contractors  can  set  their  machinery  in  position. 

Popular  Election  of  Senators. 

The  bill  for  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
popular  vote  instead  of  by  the  legislatures  was  discussed 
in  the  senate  on  April  16.  Mr.  Hoar  did  not  approve  of 
the  measure,  as  its  adoption  would  give  the  United  States 
two  legislative  bodies,  both  chosen  by  the  people  in  pop- 
ular elections,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  senators 
would  have  a  larger  constituency  than  the  representa- 
tives. The  bill  was  sent  to  the  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections. 

More  Fighting  in  Luzon. 

Three  hundred  insurgent  riflemen  lately  attacked  the 
American  garrison  at  Batoc,  province  of  North  Ilocos, 
but  were  repulsed,  losing  106  men.  Captain  Dodd,  with 
a  squadro*  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  recently  surrounded  a 
village  in  Benquet  province,  and  surprised  200  insurgents 
living  in  barracks,  apparently  a  recruitinc:  center  for  the 
province.  The  enemy  lost  fifty-three  men  killed  and 
forty-four  were  captured.    One  American  was  wounded. 

India's  Starving  Millions. 

At  the  present  time  no  less  than  10,000,000  natives  of 
India  are  practically  starving  and  wholly  dependent  on 
government  relief  for  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  One 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  central  and  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  says  that  for  hundreds  of  miles  not  a 
single  stalk  of  com  or  even  dry  stubble  was  seen,  nor  yet 
a  blade  of  green  pasture.  There  was  no  water  except  in 
the  larger  rivers  and  streams.  The  deepest  tanks  and 
reservoirs,  which  had  never  been  known  to  run  dry,  are 
now  as  dry  as  a  rock.  The  whole  country  is  one  vast, 
bare,  brown  lonely  desert,  where  in  ordinary  seasons  one 
may  see  busy  thrashing  floors  studded  all  oyer  with  heaps 
of  grain. 

National  Capital  Notes. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  w^  made  in  the  senate   on 


April  9  to  agree  to  a  date  for  a  vote  on  the  seating  of 
Mr.  Quay  as  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  final  vote 
may  be  taken  April  23. 

The  Alaskan  code  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
senate  on  April  9.  A  lively  debate  took  place  on  the 
amendment  barring  out  alien  miners. 

The  senate  passed  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  after 
rejecting  senator  Jones'  sectarian  school  amendment. 

Puerto  Rico's  New  Government 

The  Puerto  Rico  act  was  signed  by  the  president  on 
April  12  and  became  a  law.  The  capital  will  be  at  San 
Juan.  Persons  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  April  11, 
1899,  and  who  have  not  elected  to  preserve  their  alle- 
giance to  Spain,  are  held  to  be  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  The 
body  politic  is  called  The  People  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  Puerto  Rico  now  in  force 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect,  except  as  altered  by 
this  act,  or  by  military  orders,  and  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  old  law  forbidding  the  marriage  of  priests  and 
ministers  is  repealed. 

The  vessels  of  Puerto  Rico  are  to  be  nationalized  and 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  coasting 
laws.    Quarantine  stations  are  to  be  established. 

Puerto  Rico  coins  are  to  be  retired,  the  peso  being 
rated  at  sixty  cents  in  the  exchange.  Three  months 
after  the  act  takes  effect  Puerto  Rico  coins  are  not  to 
be  legal  tender. 

Property  usually  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  wiU  so  continue,  and  other  properties  acquired 
from  Spain  will  be  administered  by  the  Pusrto  Rican 
government. 

The  governor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  and 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  having  ths  powers  conferred 
on  governors  of  territories  of  the  United  States,  but  is 
to  make  his  reports  thru  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
president. 

Goods  from  other  countries  will  pay  the  same  duties 
as  those  arriving  at  United  States  ports,  except  coffee, 
which  will  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound.  Fijfteen  per 
cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  will  be  paid  on  goods  sent  to 
the  United  States. 

The  first  civil  governor  vrill  be  Charles  H.  Allen,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  an  executive  council  consisting  of  sec- 
retary, attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor,  commission- 
ers of  interior  and  education,  and  five  other  persons,  who 
will  be  natives  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Cuban  Teachers  to  Celebrate  the  Founh. 

Boston,  Mass. — A  committee  headed  by  Gen.  Francis  H. 
'Appieton  is  in  consultation  with  Mayor  Hart  and  other  officials 
as  to  the  welcome  to  be  given  the  visiting  Cuban  teachers. 
They  will  probably  arrive  in  Boston  on  the  national  holiday 
and  will,  oi  course,  be  given  a  royal  greeting.  Superintendent 
Frye  suggests  an  al  ternoon  celebration  in  Mechanics  Hall  or  the 
Boston  theater.  The  chorus  of  Boston  school  children  could  be 
trained  to  sing  the  Cuban  national  hymn,  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  President  Eliot  will 
be  called  upon  for  a  speech  which  will  be  promptly  translated 
into  Spanish.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Cubans,  who  are  known  to  be  an  emotional  people. 

Anti-Cigarette  Activity  at  the  Capital. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  Anti-Cigarette  League,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  extended  its  field  of  operation  to  the  national  capital. 
Permiission  has  been  gained  from  the  school  commissioners  to 
visit  each  school-house  in  the  city  in  the  promotion  of  the  work. 
The  plan  is  to  speak  for  five  or  ten  minutes  during  school 
hours  and  later  to  form  branch  leagues  among  the  l^ys  and 
girls. 

Industrial  School  Project. 

COLLINGSWOOD,  N.  J.— The  trustees  of  the  proposed  Indus- 
trial School  for  Colored  Children  are  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood.  The  farm  in  question 
has  130  acres  and  would  be  an  ideal  site.  In  addition  to  the 
instruction  in  farming  the  curriculum  of  the  school  will  include 
bricklaying,  plastering,  carpentering,  and  dressmaking.  Al- 
ready over  $8,000  has  been  subscribed  and  many  times  that 
amount  is  assured  as  soon  as  the  project  is  under  way. 

Herbartians  Reorganize. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— The  National  Herbart  Society  is  being  rc- 
or&^anized  and  for  that  reason  the  publication  of  the  year-lx>ok 
will  probably  be  slightly  delayed. 

The  following  are  some  of  tne  features  under  consideration: 

1.  Purpose:  The  scientific  study  of  education. 

2.  Active  Membership  :  A  relatively  small  number  of  active 
members  who  shall  elect  the  officers  and  conduct  the  business 
of  the  society.  The  chief  qualification  for  active  membership 
shall  be  the  possession  of  time,  ability,  and  inclination  to  un- 
dertake serious  study  of  educational  problems.  « 

3.  dissociate  Membership :  A  large  number  of  associate  mem- 
bers, organized  into  study  clubs,  who  upon  payment  of  a  small 
annual  lee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the 
society  and  to  attend  all  its  meetings. 

4.  Publications  :  One  publication,  in  year-books  and  supple- 
ments, of  the  results  of  scientific  study  undertaken  by  the  act- 
ive and  associate  members,  when  approved  by  a  committee  on 
publication  appointed  by  the  active  members. 

5.  Self  Elections  to  Active  Membership:  An  arrangement 
whereby  an  associate  member  may  become  an  active  member 
where  there  is  a  vacancy,  by  tendering  to  the  society  for  pub- 
lication a  dissertation  showing  adequate  study  of  some  prob- 
lem in  education. 

Arbor  Day  in  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Tree-planting  was  generally  on  April  10. 
Most  of  the  schools  had  appropriate  exercises.  At  the  state 
normal  there  were  the  planting  of  a  Norway  maple  and  reading 
of  the  governor's  proclamation  by  the  principal,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Prettyman.  The  pupils  of  the  Eastern  high  school  set  out  a 
German  linden  and  sang  some  pretty  verses  written  by  Miss 
Ida  V.  Flowers.  The  students  of  the  Polytechnic  institute  lis- 
tened to  an  interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Warren  S.  Seipp,  entitled 
**From  Seed  to  Seed."  In  nearly  all  the  grammar  schools 
there  were  compositions  on  forestry  and  other  appropriate  ex- 
ercises. 

Another  Canadian  Summer  School. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  Gill  university  will  this  year  conduct 
a  summer  school,  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Courses  in 
art  will  be  a  special  feature,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heniy 
F.  Armstrong  who  had  experience  in  London  and  Paris  pre- 
vious to  his  coming  to  Toronto  two  years  ago. 

Individual  Instruction  Explained. 

BATAyiA,  N.  Y.— Supt.  Kennedy  is  talking  up  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  individual  instruction  as  practiced  in  his 
schools.  His  plan  is  simple.  He  arranges  the  teachers  by 
pairs,  one  of  whom  gives  her  attention  entirely  to  class  instruc- 
tion, the  other  chives  individual  instructiqn  to  the  same  set  of 
children,  or  te  those  of  the  class  who  need  it.  By  so  simple  a 
device  all  the  benefits  of  organization  are  secured,  and  the 
deadly  school  machine  is  converted  into  a  giant  of  intelligence. 
It  costs  less  to  educate  the  children  thus  than  in  the  usual 
plan.    Since  individual  instruction  has  been  introduced  in  Ba- 


tavia  the  tax-rate  for  schools  has  akeady  fallen  twenty  cents  on 
the  thousand. 

Meeting  of  Art  Supervisors. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  this  year  in  Boston,  in  the  hall  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  school.  May  24-26.  A  strong  program  is  in 
preparation,  the  central  topic  being,  "Art  as  Related  to  Indus- 
try.** Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stimpson,  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  and  Prof.  H.  Sangford  War- 
ren. The  officers  %i  this  association  are:  Solon  F.  Davis, 
president;  Frederick  H.  Daniels,  vice-president;  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill,  treasurer. 

Circuit  for  Exchanging  Compositions* 

Brookfield,  Mo.— About  a  month  ago  Supt.  White  began 
correspondence  with  different  schools  of  larger  cities  to  get 
samples  of  work  in  competition,  and  as  a  result  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  circuit  which  includes  the  following 
cities :  Kansas  City,  Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton, and  Brookline.  The  compositions  of  the  various  grades 
of  these  schools  will  be  sent  thru  the  circuit  for  inspection. 
The  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  leading  educators. 

School  Picnic. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Teachers*  Annuity  Association  has 
decided  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  its  superannuated 
teachers  by  means  ef  a  picnic,  to  be  held  at  the  fair  grounds 
on  June  2.  The  board  of  education  has  authorized  the  sale  of 
tickets  bv  school  children  to  their  Iriends.  Each  of  the  forty- 
eieht  public  schools  of  the  city  will  be  assigned  a  part  in  the 
anair  and  will  be  allotted  a  booth  in  the  grounds.  Several 
numbers  in  the  program  will  be  performed  by  school  children, 
and  every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  make  the  affair  an  artistic 
success. 

Need  of  a  Reformatory.* 

Memphis,  Tenn.—A  recent  incident  has  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  the  need  in  this  country  of  a  reform  school. 
Several  school  l>oys,  the  oldest  not  yet  fifteen  years  of  age,  fit- 
ted up  a  shanty  near  the  railroad  and  started  upon  a  career  of 
depredations.  They  broke  into  several  stores  and  disposed  of 
the  plunder  in  a  most  business-like  fashion.  Three  of  them 
are  now  held  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  They  can 
be  sent  only  to  the  general  penitentiary,  tor  there  is  no  reform- 
atory institution  in  western  Tennessee  to  which  they  can  be 
.committed.  They  are  but  types  of  a  class  of  boys  who  are  un- 
fortunately found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  schools  of 
this  city. 

An  Excellent  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  gift  of  $200,000  made  by  Mr. 
George  Eastman  to  the  Rochester  Mechanics'  Institute,  has 
called  public  attention  to  the  good  work  done  in  the  commu- 
nity by  that  institution.  The  new  endowment  will  simply  en- 
large Its  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  is  already  wide. 

The  school  in  the  creation  of  Capt.  Henry  Lomb  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  since  1885.  It  has  grown  rapidlv, 
and  now  ranks  fourtn  in  point  of  attendance  among  the  trade 
schools  of  the  country.  The  class  enrollment  on  Feb.  x  was 
1IJ5 ;  the  yearly  enrollment  is  much  larger. 

Mr.  George  Eastman,  whose  gift  makes  a  new  housing  possi- 
ble, is  president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  in  the  world. 

New  Manual  Training  School  for  Philadelphia. 

On  the  initiative  of  J.  Frank  Peterson,  president  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  sectional  school  board,  steps  have  been  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  manual  training  high  school  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  school  would  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  children  of  working  people,  to  whom 
the  manual  training  curriculum  would  be  ot  greater  utility 
than  the  ordinary  hi^h  school  course.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  school  will,  it  is  argued,  induce  many  parents  to  permit 
their  children  to  receive  higher  education  ratner  than  to  go  to 
work  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools. 

Progress  in  Poughkeepsie. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Poughkeepsie 
shows  that  there  has  been  development  in  the  improvement  of 
material  conditions,  in  the  betterment  of  the  nature  and  means 
of  instruction,  and  in  the  enhancen^ent  ef  the  efificiency  of  the 
teaching  corps. 

The  progress  in  the  first  directionhas  been  largely  an  awaken- 
ing of  puolic  opinion  to  unsanitary  conditions  prevailing  in 
some  of  the  schools.  Pres.  H.  R.  Powell,  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, believes  that  altho  a  proposition  to  secure  one  or  more 
new  school  buildings  was  last  year  defeated,  persistent  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  has  so  aroused  public  sentiment  that 
reform  is  not  far  off. 

Supt.  Harris  reports  that  the  plan  of  shortening  by  one  year 
the  time  required  to  complete  the  pre-academic  course  of  study 
has  been  successfully  carried  out. 
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University  Convocation  Program. 

Albany,  N  Y~The  convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  to  be  held  this  year  June  25-27.  There 
wiU  be  the  usual  railway  reductions  by  which  tickets  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third.  Hotel  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Ten  Eyck.  Special  rates  will  also  be  secured  at 
the  Kenniore. 

The  first  session  opens  Monday,  June  25,  at  8  p.  m.  with  brief 
addresses  from  Chancellor  Upson,  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
several  members  of  the  board  of  regents  probably  Mr.  McKel- 
way,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Stimson  and  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
session  js  to  be  followed  by  an  informal  re?^tion  in  the  state 
library  to  Gov.  Roosevelt. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  26,  an  address  is  expected  from  the 
t-tate  bupt.  Skinner,  on  "  Education  in  Cuba."  New  York's 
opportunity  in  connection  with  this  matter  will  be  discussed  by 
Pres.  Alex.  S.  Webb,  of  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Prin.  John  G  Wight,  of  the  New  York  girls'  high  school,  and 
others  Prof.  Charles  R.  Richards,  of  teachers  college  and 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  will  speak  on 

Manual  Training  in  Secondary  Schools."  The  topic  will  be 
discussed  by  Director  Barton  Cruikshank  of  the  Clarkson  Me- 
morial school  at  Potsdam,  Prin.  Charles  D.  Larkins,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Manual  training  high  school,  Prin.  E.  C.  Colby,  of 
the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  Prin.  Vin- 
ton S.  Paessler,  of  the  Barlow  school  of  industrial  arts  at  Bing- 
hamton  and  others. 

Tuesday  afternoon  "  Libraries  as  a  Source  of  Inspiration" 
will  be  treated  as  follows : 

\.  "/ublic  Libraries:"  F.  M.  Crunden,  Lib'n  Public  libra- 
nr,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  E.  Foster,  Lib'n  Public  library,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Mclvil  Dewey,  director  New  York  stale  library. 

b.  ';  University  Libraries:"  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Colum- 
bia university  library. 

c.  *-School  Libraries:"  Institute  Conductor  Sherman  Wil- 
liams. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  university  will 
present  the  report  on  the  organization  and  plans  of  the  joint 
college  entrance  board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
This  report  will  be  discussed  by  Pres.  J.  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar; 
Dean  Albert  Leonard,  of  Syracuse  university;  Dean  Edward 
R.  Shaw,  of  New  York  university,  Brother  Constantius.  of 
Christian  Brothers'  college,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Prin.  Fred 
Van  Dusen,  of  the  Ogdensburg  free  academy. 

The  question  box  will  remain  open  till  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion and  all  are  invited  to  present  topics  and  to  join  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  of  the  subjects  given  below. 

1.  *'  High  School  Defects  from  the  College  Standpoint."  Pres. 
Thomas  Hunter,  Normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Presc 
Oeorge  E.  Merrill,  Colgate  university. 

2.  •'  College  Defects  from  the  High  School  Standpoint."  Prin. 
Charles  W.  Evans,  Elmira  free  academy.  Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bard- 
well,  Binghamton. 

3  '^Systematic  Individual  Instruction:"  a.  In  College  and  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  H.  de  F.  Smith,  Bowdoin  college.  Prof.  Alexander 
Flcxner,  Louisville,  Ky, 

b.  In  High  School,  Supt.  John  Kennedy,  Batavia  high  school. 

c.  In  the  Professional  School,  Pres.  William  J.  Milne,  State 
normal  college. 

4  What  Secondary  Subjects  are  Most  Valuable  ? 

a.  For  a  business  life,  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers  high 
school.    Prof.  Estevan  Antonio  Fuertes,  Cornell  university. 

b.  For  a  Professional  Life,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal,  Scio  college,  Ohio. 

Boston  Items. 

The  graduates  of  Kimball  Union  academy  living  in  Boston 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  held  their  fourteenth  reunion  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  5.  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Hall  presided  and 
Prin,  Cummings  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  academy;  but  he  emphasized  its  needs  and 
claimed  that  they  naust  be  met  to  enable  the  school  to  retain 
its  influence. 

Cushing  academy,  at  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  will  celebrate  its 
twenty.fif  th  anniversary  in  June.  In  preparation  for  this  event 
the  alumni  held  a  reunion,  for  the  first  time,  at  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  on  Monday  evening,  April  9.  Prin.  H.  S.  Cowell  and 
nearly  all  of  the  teachers  were  present,  and  the  time  was  mainly 
given  up  to  rehearsals  of  occurrences  when  the  different  per- 
sons in  attendance  were  students  at  the  academy.  Col.  Melvin 
O.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was  the  guest  of 
honor. 

Two  sessions  of  the  high  school  per  day  at  Waltham  have 
been  forced  upon  the  school  authorities  this  year,  while  a 
dwelling  house  has  been  hired  for  several  years  to  accommo- 
date the  large  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  At  last  the 
city  has  determined  to  meet  the  conditions  [and  erect  a  struc- 
ture large  enough  for  600  pupils,  on  land  adjoining  the  present 
.  building.    The  cost  will  be  about  $64,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  Dr.  Winship  offered  resolutions  regretting  the  departure 
of  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Brookline,  to  accept  a  position  in 
Teachers  college,  New  York,  and  praising  the  work  done  by 
him  for  the  schools  of  Brookline  and  for  education  in  general. 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Haskins,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  out- 
lined the  steady  advance  of  education  in  the  West. 

The  school  board  of  Boston  has  voted  to  employ  a  second 
junior  master  in  the  West  Roxbury  high  school,  and  Mr.  Geo, 
A.  Cowen  has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 


Mr.  Leverett  M.  Chase  has  resigned  the  mastership  of  the 
Dudley  school,  Boston,  to  take  effect  January  i,  1901.  Mr. 
Chase  is  one  of  the  oldest  masters  in  the  city. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Wheaton,  assistant  in  Roxbury  high  school, 
resigned  April  i. 

Brookline,  Mass.— The  school  board  is  considering  the 
establishment  of  vacation  schools.  A  report  has  been  received 
favoring  the  project,  from  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Dr.  Horr  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  who  have  been  investigating  the  work 
done  in  other  places.  An  appropriation  of  I500  is  recom- 
mended as  an  experiment. 

Notes  About  Chicago  Schools. 

The  experienced  teachers,  that  is  the  teachers  who  have 
taught  more  than  seven  years,  are  in  a  state  of  the  highest  in- 
dignation over  the  reduction  of  their  salaries.  The  principals 
were  first  raised  to  their  schedule  and  then  a  5  percent,  reduc- 
tion was  made.  The  reduction  began  in  february.  The 
teachers  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  year  of  service  were  raised 
to  the  schedule  which  should  have  gone  into  effect  last  year: 
but  the  others  were  reduced  from  I900  to  I835.  If  they  had 
been  raised  to  the  schedule  and  then  reduced  to  $825, 17X  per 
cent,  would  have  been  the  extent  of  their  reduction;  added  to 
this  injustice  was  the  additional  injury  of  taking  $7.50  from 
their  February  salary  making  the  decrease  take  effect  in 
January. 

Every  one  is  willing  to  retrench  if  retrenchment  is  necessary, 
but  why  all  the  economics  should  fall  on  one  class  of  teachers 
is  puzzling  the  whole  corps.  After  a  respectfully  worded  re- 
quest from  the  Federation  for  a  readjustment  had  been  tabled, 
an  increase  was  voted  to  all  the  office  employees. 

President  Harris  explained  that  these  employees  had  not 
been  raised,  only  had  their  salaries  "  put  back "  where  they 
were  last  year. 

Mr.  Sherwood  has  a  warm  place  in  the  teachers*  hearts;  he 
was  the  only  one  who  stood  out  and  refused  to  vote  for  the 
decrease ;  the  other  friends  of  the  teachers  were  absent  from 
the  city  or  failed  to  appear  when  the  matter  was  decided. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lane  has  the  *'  whole  say  *^  in  his  district 
which  means  that  [)romotions  are  made  according  to  his  ideas 
of  justice.  That  ^s  the  reason  Mr.  Lane^s  teachers  have  no 
desire  to  leave  his  district.  The  fact  reflects  credit  both  upon 
him  and  the  committee  men. 

It  is  said  that  w^en  Mr.  Lane  was  superintendent  a  teacher 
was  slated  to  be  dropped.  He  made  it  his  business  to  visit 
her  three  times  and  each  time  saw  an  improvement ;  be  not 
only  saw  it  but  he  spoke  of  it,  which  in  itself  was  an  encour- 
agement to  better  work.  She  was  not  dropped  and  is  consid- 
ered ar  success,  under  another  principal  however.  One  who 
has  visited  the  board  rooms  and  noticed  the  calls  upon  the 
superintendent's  time  can  appreciate  what  three  visits  from 
him  meant.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is  beloved  in  this  district 
and  that  a  visit  from  him  leaves  a  trail  of  happiness?  If  diere 
is  anything  good  he  sees  it ;  if  any  criticism  or  suggestion  is 
given  it  leaves  no  sting;  nothing  but  a  wish  to  do  better. 

Shall  OuUide  Work  Count? 

^*  I  believe  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  proper  credit  to 
count  for  graduation  on  original  work  which  they  do  ontside 
of  school,"  says  Mrs.  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  high  school 
committee  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education, "  Some  boys  are 
adepts  at  preparing  biological  specimens,  some  at  the  photo 
graphic  art,  while  others  are  skilful  in  handling  tools.  The 
girls  can  make  dresses  and  perform  other  domestic  duties 
which  are  actual  accomplishments.  For  all  these,  I  think,  the 
school  board  should  give  due  credit  But  I  would  not  want 
this  plan  put  into  operation  until  a  student  had  passed  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  course." 

Recent  Deaths. 

Chicago,  III. — Alfred  Gardner  Welch, headmaster  of  Lake 
Forest  academy,  died  of  appendicitis,  April  12.  He  had  been 
,  at  the  head  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  imiversitj 
for  nearly  three  years  and  was  very  popular. 

Prof.  Welch's  career  was  one  of  great  brilliancy.  He  waa 
graduated  from  Lake  Forest  in  18S9,  taueht  for  two  yean  at 
Uppper  Alton  and  then  became  principal  of  Elgin  academy, 
which  he  found  in  a  moribund  condition,  and  which  be  batit 
up  into  one  of  the  first  schools  of  the  middle  West:  In  1897 
he  was  called  to  Lake  Forest. 

Andover,  Mass.— Mr.  John  Wesley  Churchill,  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  of  elocution  at  Andover  Theological  sem- 
inary, died  on  April  13.  Prof.  Churchill  was  one  of  the  best 
known  readers  in  the  country  and  had  also  attained  wide  fame 
as  a  college  preacher.  His  literary  work  was  volumiaous,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  contributions  to  the  Andover  i?#- 
vi€w^  of  which  he  was  associate  editor. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.— Mrs.  Matilda  S.  Poucher,  wife  of  Prin.  1 
B.  Poucher,  of  the  State  Normal  school,  died  on  April  6,  of  apo- 
plexy. Mrs.  Poucher  was  very  well  known  among  educational 
people  and  was  prominently  iaentified  with  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  Dr.  Sheldon.  For  twenty-five  years  she  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Oswego  Normal  school. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Litchfield,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
principal  of  public  school  No.  79,  died  on  April  10.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  educational  societies  and  was  prominent  in 
church  circles  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  for  a  long  time  a 
manager  of  the  Baptist  Home  and  a  director  of  the  Church 
Extension  society.  He  was  born  in  Hampden,  Conn.,  and 
came  from  an  old  New  England  family.  He  was  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year. 

Personally  Mr.  Litchfield  was  one  of  the  most  popular  among 
the  New  York  principals.  His  teaching  was  of  a  quality  to 
inspire  young  people.  Many  of  the  younger  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  city  are  graduates  of  his  school.  Among 
others  Associate  Supt.  StraubenmuUer  and  Philip  H.  Grunen- 
thal,  principal  of  No.  27,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy  announces  a  lecture  to 
be  given  under  its  auspices  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  professor 
of  experimental  psychology  at  New  York  University  School  of 
Pedagogy,  April  26,  at  4:15  p.  m.,  in  the  Normal  college,  Sixty- 
eighth  street  and  Park  avenue.  All  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  of  New  York  city  are  cordially  ii^vited  to  be  present. 
The  topic  will  be  "  Individual  Differences  and  Their  Import- 
ance to  Teachers." 

The  following  course  of  lectures  on  '^  Medicine  in  its  Rela 
tion  to  Teaching,"  will  be  given  in  the  chapel  of  the  Normal 
college,  68th  street  and  Park  avenue,  on  the  dates  hidicated,  by 
James  P.  Haney.  M.  D.  The  lectures  will  begin  at  10  A.  m., 
and  are  free  to  members  of  the  teaching  profession : 

April  21,  The  Physiology  of  Growth;  April  a8,  Childhood  and 
Adolesoence;  May-  5,  Some  Physical  Signs  and  their  Significance; 
May  la.  Fatigue,  its  Nature  and  Manifestations;  May  19,  School- 
made  Diseases. 

Educational  Council. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  in  Law  Room, 
No.  I,  University  building,  Washington  square,  on  Saturday 
April  21,  at  10:30  a.  m.  The-  subject  for  discussion  is  "  My 
Philosophy  of  Education." 

The  following  will  read  papers :  Prof.  R.  S.  Keyser,  Jamaica; 
Sui)t.  E.  L.  Stevens,  Borough  of  Queens  |  Prin.  Preston  H. 
Smith,  Bayonne,  N.  J.:  Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding.  Passaic, 
N.  J.;  Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  Yonkers,  Supt.  1.  E.  Young, 
New  Rochelle,  Prof.  C.  DeF.  Hoxie,  Yonkers. 

Dayia  Bill  Awaiting  Governor'a  Signature. 

A  hearing  on  the  Davis  bill  was  held  on  April  13.  As  an- 
nounced in  The  School  Journal  last  week  the  bill  passed 
both  houses  over  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  veto  and  thus  needed 
only  Gov.  Roosevelt's  signature  to  become  law. 

The  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  measure  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  Albanv  to  lay  their  views  before  the  governor.  If 
all  that  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Butts  says  of  the  bill  is 
true,  there  will  be  millions  in  it  for  New  York  teachers. 

The  opinions  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  were  very  succinctly 
expressed  by  Supt.  Maxwell,  who  brought  forward  the  follow- 
ing good  pomts  about  it: 

**  First— It  takes  the  school  system  out  of  politics. 

**Secorid^It  will  stop. the  constant  bickerings  between  the 
school  boards  and  the  board  of  education,  and  between  the  edu- 
cational authorities  and  the  finance  department. 

"  Third— It  will  stop  the  vexatious  delays  in  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries. 


**  Fourth— It  will  fix  responsibility  definitely  for  financial  man- 
agement on  the  board  of  education. 

**  Fifth— It  will  be  a  bo«n  to  the  teachers  of  New  York,  which 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  their  work  when 
they  are  untrammeled  by  the  constant  fear  of  financial  distress." 

Unable  to  Keep  Up  With  th^Popnlation. 

The  board  of  education  is  perpetually  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  school  population  of  New  York  is  increasing  too 
rapidly.  A.  school  commissioner  recently  said/^  What  is  the 
use  of  truant  officers  and  of  arrests  for  non-attendance  when 
we  supply  the  truant  officers  but  not  the  schools  for  the  children 
to  attend?"  The  school  population  of  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan alone  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $15,000  a  year; 
that  means  the  necessity  of  a  new  school-house  every  four 
weeks. 

To  keep  pace  with  such  a  growth  is  under  present  circum- 
stances impossible.  The  school  board  tast  November  asked 
the  board  of  estimate  for  $16,784,514.  That  would  have 
brought  the  number  of  sittings  nearly  up  to  the  number  of 
children.  They  were  granted  $3,500,000.  To-day  about  5,000 
children  are  quite  unprovided  tor,  while  upwards  of  25,000 
are  accommodated  on  the  half  day  plan. 

The  City  College  Pedagogical  Course. 

State  Supt.  Skinner  has  forwarded  to  Prof.  John  J.  McNultv, 
of  the  City  College,  the  new  regulations  governing  the  slucfy 
of  pedagogy  as  conducted  for  college  students.  After  August  i 
students  must  do  their  pedagogical  work  in  the  junior  and  sen 
ior  years.  Instead  of  240  hours*  work  as  heretofore  they  must 
now  give  250  hours  to  the  subject.  Before  starting  upon  a 
course  of  pedagogy  they  must  have  complf  ted  examinations  in 
ten  elementary  subjects.  Prof.  McNulty  already  has  his 
coarses  so  arranged  that  students  who  select  a  pedagogical 
-course  will  have  taken  everything  that  is  prescribed  by  the 
state  superintendent.  The  students  will  henceforth  be  speci- 
ally examined  by  Supt.  Maxwell  in  the  history  and  principles 
of  education. 

A  Big  Bequest  for  Cooper  Union.^ 

Cooper  Union  has  come  quite  unexpectedly  into  inheritance 
of  an  estate  valued  at  nearl^  $300,000.  John  Halstead,  the 
donor,  was  a  retired  tea  merctiant,  who  died  last  May.  The 
trustees  of  the  Union  had  never  heard  of  him  until  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  he  had  bequeathed  them  practically 
his  whole  estate,  which  at  the  first  news  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  about  $20,000.  Investigation  has  subsequently  shown 
that  the  property  is  far  more  valuable  than  was  supposed,  and 
that  Mr.  Halstead*s  bequest  is  one  of  the  largest  made  in  this 
year  of  liberal  giving. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is  the  revelation  that  Mr.  Hal- 
stead,  while  personally  unknown  to  any  of  the  people  at  Cooper 
Union,  was  for  years  a  close  student  of  its  work.  He  passed 
quietly  in  and  out,  making  the  classes  and  the  reading  rooms 
the  study  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Halstead  was  born  in  England  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  his  parents  while  a  small  boy.  He  learned  the  join- 
er's trade,  but  abandoned  it  to  start  a  small  grocery  store  in 
Carmine  street.  Developing  remarkable  abilitv  as  a  taster  of 
teas,  he  soon  built  up  a  special  business,  whicn  he. conducted 
with  great  profit.  He  retired  from  active  life  about  thirty 
years  ago  and  lived  in  retirement.  He  left  no  blood  relatives 
in  this  country,  but  had  a  foster  sister,  Mrs.  James  S.  Wibert, 
to  whom  his  estate  is  left  in  trust.  Upon  her  death  it  will  go 
without  conditions  to  Cooper  Union. 
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Questions  for  Principals'  Licenses. 

We  print  below  the  full  text  of  the  two  pedagogical  papers 
set  in  the  recent  examinations  for  principals'  licenses  in  all  the 
boroughs.  They  will  serve  to  show  what  sort  of  preparation 
candidates  for  New  York  principalships  must  have. 

HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Time,  three  hows. 

I.  The  (higher)  aim  of  education  is  *'to  qualify  the  human 
beinr  for  the  free  and  full  use  of  all  the  faculties  implanted  by 
the  Creator,  and  to  direct  all  these  faculties  toward  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  being  of  man,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  act  in  his 
peculiar  station  as  an  instrument  of  that  All-wise  and  Almighty 
Power  that  has  called  him  into  life."— Pestalozzi. 

**  The  culture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those 
who  are  to  be  its  successors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  keeping 
up  and  if  possible  for  raising  the  improvement  which  has  been 
attamed,  is  the  aim  of  education."— J.  8.  Mill. 

Contrast  these  two  views  of  the  aim  of  education,  poiating  out 
what  they  have  in  common,  in  what  they  differ,  and  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  each  on  eurricula.    (15) 

9.  **  it  is  due  to  a  ...  prejudice,  inherited  from  antiquity, 
against  these  arts  (1.  e..  the  material  or  manual  arts)  that  their 
great  educational  value  has  not  been  seen.  This  value  is  three- 
fold :    .    .    .    "—Thomas  Davidson. 

(a)  Discuss  the  view  presented  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  quo- 
tation. 

(b)  What  do  you  .understand  to  be  the  three-fold  educational 
value  of  these  arts  ? 

(c)  State  concisely  reasons  for  and  against  the  introduction  of 
these  arts  into  the  elementary  course  of  study.    (15) 

3.  (a)  Distinguish  between  mechanfcal  memory  and  legical 
memory.    Illustrate. 

(b)  uistioguish  between  training  and  instruction.    Illustrate. 

(c)  What  are  the  distinctive  conditions  and  aims  of  elementary 
and  of  secondary  education  ? 

(d)  What  is  meant  by  self-activity  ?  Illustrate  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  self -Activity  in  education.    (16) 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  principle  of  concentration  as  enunciated  by 
Herbart  ana  his  fellewers.  Distinguish  between  concentration 
and  correlation. 

(b)  What  considerations  maybe  urged  in  support  of  the  princi- 
ple of  correlation?  ^ 

(c)  Give  with  reasons  your  views  as  to  the  proper  scope  and 
limitations  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  correlation  in 
elementary  school  work.    (15) 

5.  (a)  Trace  the  connection  between  feeling  and  intellect ;  be- 
tween feeling  and  will  or  action.  State  educational  corollaries 
and  illustrate  their  application. 

(b)  "  As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture 
should  come  the  question.  '  Dees  it  create  a  pleasurable  excite- 
ment in  the  pupfls? '  "—Herbert  Spencer. 

Criticise  and  discuss  this  statement.    (14) 

6.  *'  Rabelais, 'Montaigne,  Locke,  Rousseau,  form  a  suceession." 

(a)  Give  reasons  for  this  statement,  naming  two  important 
prinaiples  which  these  writers  held  in  common. 

(b)  Name  one  distinctive  feature  in  the  educational  theory  of 
each.    (14) 

N.  B. — Answer  one  of  the  following: 

7.  Give  from  your  own  experience  or  other  sources  an  account 
of  the  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  elementary 
education  in  the  United  States  durine  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
give,  with  reasons,  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  change, 

8.  Describe  the  educational  labors  of  Henry  Barnard  and  those 
of  Horace  Mann  ?(ii) 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Time— Three  and  one-half  hours. 

I.  (a)  Regarding  a  course  of  lessons  in  reading,  in  one  of  the 
early  years  of  the  elementary  school,  briefly  indicate,  with  illus- 
trations, two  effective  ways  of  leading  pupils  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  new  words.    (4) 

lb)  What  considerations  would  guide  you  in  selecting  passages 
to  be  memorized,  and  how  would  you  lead  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  such  passages?    (4) 

(c)  Give  four  directions,  such  as  might  be  helpful  to  a  youne 
teacher,  for  guiding  pupils  to  read  with  proper  expression.    (45 

(d)  State  in  detail  waat  manual  work  you  deem  it  profitable 
to  introduce  in  connection  with  the  study  of  some  specified  selec- 
tion.   (3) 

a.  **  Relationship  between  man  and  his  environment  is  the  very 
soul  of  geography." 

(a)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  statement.    (4) 

(b)  In  the  light  of  the  view  expressed  above,  describe  a  method 
for  the  study  of  a  river  or  of  any  other  topic  in  geography,  indi- 
cating facts  to  be  observed  and  explanations  to  be  given.    (8) 

3.  (a)  Explain  fully  what  Is  meant  by  the  **  formal  steps  of  in- 
struction."   (6) 

(h)  State  the  principles  underlying  the  formal  steps.    (6) 

(c)  Give  your  judgment  as  to  the  utility  ef  this  doctrine.    (3) 

4.  II  has  been  held  that  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition 
the  thought  and  work  of  the  class  should  be  directed  first  to 
whole  compositions,  then  to  paragraphs,  then  to  sentences,  then 
to  clauses  and  phrases,  and  then  to  single  words. 

(a)  State  and  either  defend  or  combat  the  principle  involved 
in  such  a  sequence.    (4) 

(b)  Illustrate  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  other 
subjects.    (4> 

5.  (a)  Discuss  concisely  the  subject  of  drill  in  teaching,  distin- 
guishing excellent  and  poor  ways  ef  drilling.    Illustrate.    (8) 

(b)  Without  touching  on  points  treated  in  a,  describe,  with 
reasons  and  illustrations,  two  typical  modes  of  effective  review 
in  history.    (8) 

6.  (a)  Write  directions  for  teachers  about  to  begin  with  their 
classes  the  division  of  common  fraetions.    U) 

lb)  Give,  in  outline,  arguments  against  tne  '*  Grube  method.** 
(4) 

(c)  Show  briefly  how  the  simple  equation  may  be  made  a  part 
of  elementary  arithmetic,  indicating  the  topics  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable,   (3) 


(d)  Give  reasons  for  or  against  the  use  of  cases,  rules,  and 
formulae  in  teaching  percentage.    (4) 

7.  Answer  either  <j  or  ^  :    (5)  ^.  ,  ^^  ^r 

(a)  Give  in  order  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  teaching  a  class  of 
beginners  to  discriminate  colors.    Give  reasons.  i.     ,^  v^ 

(b)  Indicate  briefly  wh*t  work  in  observation  a  class  should  oe 
led  to  do  as  a  preparation  fer  drawing  a  group  of  objects. 

8.  Specify  the  forms  of  life  which  you  would  encourage  your 
teachers  to  bring  into  the  school-room.  Specify  forms  ot  iiie 
which  you  would  consider  it  desirable  and  expedient  to  keep 
in  a  school-room.    Give  reasons.  ,.    ^  ^t.    *  ii^-^»« 

9.  Give  succinetly  your  judgment  as  to  each  of  the  following 
points,  very  briefly  indicating  the  reasons  : 

(a)  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vertical  penmanship. 

(3) 

(b)  The  proper  place  of  concert  recitation.    (3) 

(c)  The  point  at  which  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  shouia 
be  commenced.    (3) 

New  Trustees  for  the  City  CoUege- 

At  the  hearing  before  Mayor  Van  Wyck  00  the  Elsberg  bUl 
to  give  the  College  of  the  Gity  of  New  York  a  separate  board 
of  trustecj,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Shack,  ex-inspector  of  schools,madc 
an  argument  which  presents  some  interesting  information  with 
regard  lo  the  present  method  of  school  administration. 

"  There  is  some  misconception  as  to  the  method  of  govern- 
ing the  schools  in  the  city,"  said  Mr.  Shack.  *'  When  the  city 
was  enlarged,  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  schools  under 
one  board.  ManhatUU  and  the  Bronx  are  under  a  board  ol 
twenty-one  members,  Brooklyn  has  its  board  of  forty-five,  and 
Richmond  and  Queens  have  also  separate  boards  of  nine  mem- 
bers each.    There  is.  so  to  speak.  Home  Rule  by  boroughs. 

There  is  a  central  board,  styled  the  board  of  education,  con- 
sisting of  the  chairman  of  each  of  these  four  school  boards  and 
of  ten  men  elected  by  the  school  board  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  five  by  the  Brooklyn  board.  ,    ,      • 

The  board  of  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  scholastic 
side  of  education.  If,  for  example,  the  board  should  desire 
that  geometry  should  be  taught  in  Brooklyn,  it  would  be  pw^- 
fectly  powerless  to  enforce  its  order— that  power  belongs  to  the 
local  school  board.  The  central  board  has  to  deal  with  the  ma- 
terial side  of  education,  such  as  buildings  and  finance,  and 
does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  board  of  education  that  existed 
before  the  new  city  was  formed.  Its  functions  are  entireljr 
difiEerent.  It  is  the  school  board  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
that  within  its  jurisdiction  corresponds  to  the  former  board  of 
education. 

•  A  new  problem  has  therefore  arisen  as  regards  the  City  col- 
lege, because  of  the  new  city.  Obviously,  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  have  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college,  one 
of  the  local  school  boards ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  quite 
anomalous  to  have  the  board  of  education,  selected  for  the  pur- 
poses  above  stated,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college.  It  is 
a  board  selected  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and  with  a 
prescribed  number  from  each  of  the  city  boroughs. 

The  numerical  representation  of  the  various  boroughs  is,  no 
doubt,  appropriate  tor  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  fitness  in  thus  apjjortioning  the  members 
80  far  as  the  college  is  concerned.  It  is  the  college  of  the  ein 
tire  city,  and  men  from  any  part  of  the  city  who  are  qualified 
for  the  college  trusteeship  would  seeqa  to  be  appropriate  men 
to  be  selected. 

The  present  is  an  extremely  roundabout  way  of  selecting 
college  trustees.  The  school  board,  say  for  Richmond,  selects 
its  chairman  because  of  considerations  quite  apart  from  the 
college,  and  yet,  by  force  of  the  fact  that  he  is  chairman,  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  central  board  and  thus  a  trustee  of 
the  college.  What  possible  objection  can  there  be  to  lodging 
in  the  mayor  the  power  in  the  first  instance,  to  designate  the 
trustees  of  the  college  ? 

The  present  situation  is  embarrassing.  It  might  veiy  well 
happen  that  the  mayor  might  wish  to  Mlect  a  man  who  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  the  college  trusteeship ;  but  as  the  col- 
lege, altho  a  very  important  part,  is  still  only  a  small  part  of 
the  educational  system,  the  mayor  might  feel  it  impossible  to 
make  that  selection  because  of  other  matters  connected  with 
the  school  system. 

Then  again,  even  if  the  mayor  does  select  that  man,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  will  get  on  the  central  board.  The  various 
school  boards  cannot  make  the  college  the  all-conti  oiling  con- 
sideration when  they  are  selecting  a  chairman  or  sending  dele- 
§ates  to  the  central  board,  which  exists  for  purposes  so  totally 
ifferent  from  the  college  trusteeship. 

Then  again  it  is  almost  too  much  to  ask  that  every  man  who 
in  this  fashion  becomes  a  trustee  of  the  college  must,  in  order 
to  be  such,  do  the  overwhelming  work  that  devolves  upon  him 
in  his  three-fold  capacity. 

Under  this  bill  the  mayor  is  to  make  the  appointments  of 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  the  only  requirement  is  that  they 
shall  be  residents  of  the  city.  The  whole  subject  thus  resets 
with  the  mayor.  There  is  nothing  to  hamper  him ;  he  may  ap- 
point all  of  the  trustees,  if  he  deems  wise,  fiom  the  schccrl 
boards,  or  otherwise  as  he  shall  deem  best." 

The  mayor  has  approved  this  home  rule  bill,  which  now 
awaits  the  governor's  actien. 

The  City  College  Club  is,  of  course,  deeply  interested,  and 
thoroly  approves  the  Elsberg  bill  as  it  provides  for  a  separate 
board  of  trustees  ef  nine  men  with  long  terms  of  service,  who 
can  thus  devote  their  efforts  wholly  to  the  good  of  the  college. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  regents  of  Tulane  university  have 
elected  to  the  presidency  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president 
of  the  university  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Alderman  will  have 
a  salary  of  ^,ooo. 

Wilmington,  Del.— The  city  council  is  unable  to  pay  its 
teachers,  and  so  great  are  the  financial  straits  that  work  has 
been  stopped  on  the  new  high  school. 

Bladbnsburg,  Md.— Mr.  F.  A.  Springer  has  resig;ned  the 
principalship  of  the  Bladensburg  school  to  accept  a  tieacher's 
position  in  Washington.  The  Bladensburg  school  has  been  a 
source  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  school  authorities,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  insubordination  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 
Several  teachers  have  been  employed,  but  each  in  turn  hat 
resigned  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  discipline. 

Washing'^on,  D.  C— The  Washington  Post  is  pushing 
energetically  what  it  calls  "  A  new  deal  in  the  schools."  The 
deal  contemplates  a  new  board  of  trustees  in  whom  will  be 
vested  much  of  the  power  now  lodged  with  Supt.  Powell. 

Waterville,  Me.— Bates  college  has  received  a  gift  of 
]^2o,ooo  for  the  new  library  building  of  the  college.  The  donor 
turns  out  to  be,  not  Andrew  Carnegie  as  was  at  first  thought, 
but  Joseph  A.  Coram,  a  wealthy  soap  manufacturer,  of  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Lake  Keuka.— The  sum  of  $100,000  has  just  been  given  to 
Keuka  college  by  Ball  Brothers,  glass  manufacturers,of  Muncie, 
Ind. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.— The  physical  laboratory  ofl  Le- 
high university,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be 
immediately  rebuilt  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy,  fully 
equipped  in  the  department  of  physics  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  next  September. 

Memi>his,  Tenn.— Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  city  council  to 
grant  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  board  of  education, 
the  school  officials  will  this  year  be  confronted  with  a  shortage 
of  between  $20,000  and  $30,000.  Three  expedients  are  beiog 
considered  to  make  ends  meet:  To  reduce  the  salaries  of 
teachers ;  to  close  the  schools  two  months  earlier  than  usual ; 
to  create  a  debt  by  borrowing  money. 

Barnard  college  has  recently  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  from 
a  giver  who  prefers  for  the  present  to  be  unknown.  A  condi- 
tion of  the  gift  is  that  part  of  the  interest  accruing  from  it 
shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  several  annuities,  but  on 
account  of  the  extreme  age  of  the  beneficiaries  the  entire  sum 
is  likely  soon  to  revert  to  the  college.  The  gift  will  be  formally 
acknowledged  at  the  May  board  meeting. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  mass-meeting  of  the  colored  people 
of  Washington  was  held  on  April  7  to  demand  a  ne^o  super- 
intendent for  the  colored  schools.  Prof.  John  F.  Cooke  pre- 
tidet  at  the  meeting.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
condemming  the  abolition  of  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
colored  schools  and  demanding  that  in  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation the  board  of  education  should  be  increased  to  nine,  so 
that  proper  representation  may  be  given  colored  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  the  enrollment  of  colored  children. 

Training  School  Given  Up. 

Springfield,  Mass. — The  school  committee  has  voted  to 
close  the  Tapley  training  school  at  the  end  of  this  year.    It 


was  opened  m  1888  because  it  seemed  then  that  the  Wostfield 
normal  school,  to  which  the  Springfield  teachers  naturally 
went  fpr  pedagogical  instruction,  was  n#t  doing  all  that  could 
be  expected  in  an  educational  way.  Now,  however,  the  West- 
field  institution  is  admittedly  so  strong  that  the  need  of  any 
training  school  in  Springfield  is  not  apparent.  The  city  school 
has  at  present  only  twenty  students  and  it  is  felt  that  the  ex- 
cellent ability  of  the  principal.  Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  can  be  better 
employed  in  the  direction  of  the  grammar  grades  now  located 
in  the  Tapley  building. 

Anti-Cigarette  Activity. 

Several  Chicago  business  houses,  together  with  the  ^  C. 
B.  and  Q.  railroad,  have  put  a  law  upon  cigarette  smoking' by 
absolutely  refusing  to  employ  young  men  who  smok«  cigar- 
ettes. The  Anti-cigareitc  League  is  behind  the  movement, 
which  seems  to  be  spreading  with  great  rapidity. 

Manual  Training  Teacliers  Salaries  in  Philadelphia. 

The  board  of  education  has  received  a  communication  from 
Prin.  William  L.  Sayre,  of  the  Central  Manual  Training  school, 
and  some  twenty  of  his  faculty  calling  attention  to  the  tact  that 
as  compared  with  the  teachers  in  the  other  high  schools  they 
are  quite  underpaid.  The  principal,  for  instance,  received 
$3,000,  while  the  principals  of  the  other  schools  get  $4,000. 
The  teachers  in  the  academic  department  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing school  receive  $1,500,  while  the  teachers  in  the  other 
schools,  who  do  exactly  similar  work,  have  $2,500. 

The  point  made  is  that  while  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
pay  large  salaries  during  the  experimental  stage  of  manual 
training,  that  stage  has  long  since  passed.  The  manual  train- 
ing has  properly  made  for  itself  a  place  in  education.  It  is 
time  therefore  that  the  teachers  in  the  manual  training  schools 
should  be  put  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  their  professional 
associates. 

Educational  Meetings  in  April  and  May. 

April  27-28.— Western  Nebraska  Educational  Association,  at 
North  Platte.    Secretary,  Jennie  White,  North  Platte. 

April  27-28.— New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, at  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville,  N.  J.; 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

May  9-11.— Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Grand  Rapids.    Sec'y?  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

May  II. — New  England  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, at  Boston.     Secretary,  R.  D.  McKeen,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

May  12. — New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children 
and  Youth,  at  Trenton.    Secr'y,  F.  E.Spaulding,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

May  24-29.— Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Normal  Art  School,  Boston.  Pres.,  Solon  P.  Davis, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


"  Safe  bind,  safe  find."    Fortify  yourself   by  taking  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  now  and  be  sure  of  good  health  for  months  to  come. 
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Third  Floer  Plan  of  the  new  Chicago  Institute. 
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)Vote9  of  jVew  Boohs^ 

The  Iniematumal  Geography,  by  seventy  authors,  with  four 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  illustrations ;  edited  by  Hugh  Robert 
Mill,  D.  S<5.  Part  one  treats  of  the  principles  wliich  determine 
geographical  relations,  measurements  and  locations,  and  their 
representation  in  maps.  Then  follow  the  present  physical 
features  of  the  earth's  land  areas  and  water  basins,  with  the 
causes  which  have  determined  their  condition,  with  climates. 
It  ends  with  the  distribution  of  animals  and  men  as  governed 
by  physical  conditions. 

Part  two,  divided  into  se^en  books,  treats  in  detail  of  the 
various  continents  and  countries.  The  several  chapters  are 
the  works  of  specialists  in  geography,  generally  residents  in 
the  countries  of  which  they  treat.  The  basis  of  the  description 
is  the  physical  features  of  the  several  countries,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  of  population,  and  of  employment  to  these 
features  are  developed  historically,  so  indicating  the  geological 
changes  which  have  produced  the  present  condition.  Just 
sufficient  attention  is  given  to  present  political  geography  to 
record  the  essential,  and  great  care  is  shown  in  giving 
boundaries,  capitals,  and  other  facts  to  make  the  work  up-to- 
date.  Compact  statistical  tables  present  the  salient  facts  of 
wealth,  population  and  religion.  The  most  important  use  of 
the  work  will  be  as  a  reference  book  of  geography.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Ck).,  New  York.    Price,  $3.00.  L.  B.  F.  G. 

Training  of  the  Young  in  Laws  of  Sex,  by  Rev.  The  Hon.  E. 
Lyttleton.  Considering  the  increasing  evil  of  social  vice,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  this  essay  seeks  a  remedy  that  shall  strike 
at  the  primary  cause.  It  lies  in  the  ignorance  which  leads  to 
indulgence  until  the  habit  of  evil  is  established  during  the 
years  of  sexual  development.  Here  the  danger  belongs  princi- 
pally to  boys  whose  passions  are  essentially  selfish.  Hence 
they  must  be  taught  the  meaning  of  sex  and  its  relations,  so  as 
to  be  equipped  to  meet  the  temptations  of  this  critical  period, 
and  this  teaching  should  not  be  fragmentary  and  by  hints,  but 
clear  and  complete.  While  such  instruction  may  come  from  a 
physician  or  teacher,  its  place  is  the  home,  and  the  parent 
should  be  the  instructor.  Sach  teaching  will  strengthen  the 
respect  of  the  child  and  develop  moral  stamina.  (Ix>ngmans, 
Green  &  Company,  London.) 

The  Raeeg  of  Man,  an  Outline  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnog- 
raphy, by  J.  Deniker,  Sc.  D.,  chief  librarian  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Paris.  Beginning  with  the  unity  of  the  human 
family  and  showing  how  quickly  it  divided  into  various  races, 
the  author  proceeds  to  show  the  close  affinity  between  man  and 
the  other  primates.  The  various  characteristics  in  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  body  found  in  different  races  show  man's 
essential  variations.  Certain  morphological  characters  corres- 
pond to  these  external  forms,  particularly  in  the  skull  and 
parts  of  the  trunk.  Then  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
functions  of  the  various  races  are  pointed  out,  especially  those 
connected  with  marriage  and  child  bearing.  The  social  customs, 
legal  rights  and  duties,  and  religious  observances  vary  with 
the  different  races,  yet  all  have  certain  common  features,  most 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  conditions  of  climate 
rather  than  by  a  common  ancestry.  The  various  ethnic  groups 
are  carefully  presented,  beginning  with  those  of  Ada  and  end- 
ing with  the  natives  of  America.  The  text  is  illustrated  with 
characteristic  engravings  from  photographs  which  impress  the 
more  salient  features  upon  the  memory.  For  those  interested 
in  this  most  fascinating  branch  of  science,  this  compendium 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  mankind.  (Contemporary  Science  Series.  Charles  Scsribner's 
Sons,  New  York.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley, 
IiL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  Edition  for  the  Use  of  American  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  Columbia  university.  Ever  since  its  first  publication. 
Professor  Huxley's  physiology  has  been  the  standard.  In  truth, 
the  numerous  smaller  text-books  for  use  in  schools  have  drawn 
largely  upon  this  work  for  fact,  if  not  for  form.  But  no  science 
has  advanced  with  greater  strides  in  the  last  few  years  than 
that  pertaining  to  the  human  body.  Hence,  many  descriptions 
and  explanations  of  functions  which  represented  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  when  it  was  written,  require  re-statement  to 
accord  with  present  advancement.  While  retaining  the  admir- 
able plan  of  Professor  Huxley's  work.  Professor  Lee  has  care- 
fully made  all  the  needed  changes  to  brine  the  work  up-to-date. 
At  the  same  time,  certain  portions  required  extending  as  the 
anatomy  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  is  now  more  exactly 
known  and  their  function  more  clearly  made  out.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  language  of  the  original  work  has  been  retained 
and  these  new  portions  written  in  a  style  to  correspond.    The 


revision  will  prove  as  valuable  as  the  former  work.    (The  Mao- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.40.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child,  Its  Growth  and  Health  tn 
Education,  by  Francis  Warner,  M.  D.,  lecturer  at  the  London 
hospital.  Dr.  Warner  has  examined  about  one  hundred  thoo* 
sand  children  of  different  ages  and  at  different  periods  in  th^ 
development,  and  this  book  presents  the  results  of  his  study,  as 
bearing  upon  education.  Mental  expression  is  absent  at  birth, 
due  to  the  undeveloped  brain,  and  the  regular  development  of 
that  organ  is  traced  until  the  close  of  the  school  age.  The 
characteristic  movements  which  are  the  expression  of  normal 
brain  action  and  mental  power  are  pointed  out  both  in  condi- 
tions of  repose  and  of  excitement,  as  weU  as  those  which  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  proper  and  uniform  growth.  Thus  the  book  be- 
comes a  manual  of  directions  in  **  child  study  "  for  teacher  and 
parent.  A  very  careful  chapter  attempts  to  direct  teachtfs 
how  to  apply  the  principles  discovered  to  advanced  pupils  and 
to  the  development  of  a  better  system  of  education.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene 
Smith.  This  book  will  be  a  source  of  real  inspiration  to  teach- 
ers. It  presents  in  simple  form  the  results  of  mathematical 
scholarship,  to  be  absorbed  by  them  and  applied  in  the  class- 
.room.  The  author  shows  how  elementary  mathematics  has  de- 
veloped in  history,  how  it  has  been  used  in  education  and  what 
its  inner  nature  really  is.  Taking  in  succession  the  subjects 
arithmetie,  algebra,  and  geometry,  he  answers  at  length  the 
question  :  ".Why  is  this  subject  taught  ?"  An  historical  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  each  subject  is  given,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  the  development  of  teaching  it.  In  connection  with  geom- 
etry, he  quotes  an  English  teacher :  *' Why  is  it  that  the  teach- 
er, when  he  comes  to  the  teaching  of  Euclid,  is  confronted  with 
such  great  difficulties  that  his  belief  in  the  rationality  of  human 
beings  almost  disappears  with  the  last  vestiges  of  that  good 
temper  which  he  himself  once  possessed  ?  "  In  this  connecticfn 
he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  inventional  geometry  to  precede  de- 
monstrative. (The  Macmillan  Company,  London  and  New  YoA. 
Price,  $1.00.)  E.  W.  Taplet. 

Lessons  on  Morals,  by  Julia  M.  Dewey,  is  arranged  for  high 
schools,  grammar  schools  and  academies.  The  author  states 
that  the  object  of  the  lessons  is  ''  to  suggest  such  material  for 
moral  instruction  as  shall  corhe  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  young  who  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  childish  things 
and  to  reach  out  for  more  manly  and  womanly  ideals."  Then 
are  twenty-six  of  the. lessons  and  they  include  duties  to 
the  body,  industry,  economy,  honesty,  truthfulness,  time,  order, 
benevolence,  the  home,  the  school,  the  state,  nature  and  read- 
ing. The  book  is  written  in  simple  language  and  is  very  read- 
able indeed.  Each  lesson  concludes  with  a  number  of  practical 
questions  on  the  topic  treated.  Miss  Dewey  has  succeasfoUy 
met  a  real  want  with  her  little  book.  Lessons  on  Morals,  (HindB 
and  Noble,  New  York). 

The  Toiling  qf  Felix,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
the  well  known  literary  critic,  is  a  volume  that  is  noted  for  its 
high  qualities,  both  as  to  thought  and  expression.  The  long 
poem, ''  The  Toiling  of  Felix,"  deals  with  one  phase  of  the  labor 
question.  The  poet  has  taken  for  text  some  striking  words  at- 
tributed to  Jesus — words  found  on  a  fragment  of  papyrus  book 
in  the  rubbish  heaps  of  Oxyrhynchus,  near  the  Nile.  This  half 
contains  five  short  sentences,  each  introduced  by  the  words, 
''Jesus  says."  The  fifth  utterance,  "Raise  the  stone  and  thou 
shalt  find  Me ;  cleve  the  wood  and  I  am  there,"  is  made  the 
text  of  the  poem. 

Felix  is  a  yoong  Christian.  He  seeks  the  Lord  thru  ponder- 
ing voluminous  creeds,  keeping  holy  vigil,  haunting  shiine  ud 
church,  dropping  one  by  one  the  duties  of  a  common  life ;  but 
prayer,  penance  and  fasting  are  of  no  avail.  He  asks  passion- 
ately that  he  may  be  granted  the  vision  of  the  Master's  face, 
and  is  told  if  he  seeks  aright  he  shall  find.  In  the  cave  of  an 
evite  he  finds  the  tattered  fragment  of  an  old  papyrus,  eontain- 
ing  the  pregnant  words — 

*'  Raise  the  stone  and  thou  shalt  find  me 
Cleve  the  wood  and  there  am  I." 

He  joins  the  laborers  in  a  quarry  by  the  river,  and  haTing 
found  his  place  in  the  world  of  labor,  the  old  dream  of  solitary 
sainthood  fades  from  his  mind,  and  a  sense  of  spiritual  repose 
fills  hi^  heart.  The  poem  expresses  the  modem  idea  of  servioe 
as  contrasted  with  the  medisBval.  The  idea  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  couplet — 

**  They  who  tread  the  path  of  labor  follow 

Where  my  feet  have  trod 
They  who  work  without  complaining  d« 
The  holy  will  of  God."  . 

The  book  contains  another  long  poem,  Veree,  and  several  \ 
short  poems  that  will  be  appreciate  by  the  lover  of  poetry. 
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The  Quincy  Experiment. 

By  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.* 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in  this  world  is  the 
marvelous  psychological  change  that  comes  over  respec- 
table, intelligent,  and  otherwise  wise  laymen  when  they 
are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  serve  on  school 
committees.  Persons  who  would  never  dream  of  super- 
intending an  electric  plant,  managing  a  raihroad,  building 
a  bridge  over  Niagara,  leading  an  army,  or  commanding 
a  ship,  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  school  committee  with 
the  astonishing  presumption  that  they  can  with  safety 
minister  directly  to  the  welfare  of  children,  mold  society 
into  right  living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  by 
means  of  common  education ;  that  they  can  make  courses 
of  study,  select  teachers,  examine  pupils,  and  manage 
the  internal  and  pedagogical  affairs  of  a  school  E^stem. 
This  prevailing  state  of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous  were 
it  not  so  awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of  school 
boards  is  the  acute  distress  of  the  nation ;  it  is  the  cul- 
mination of  bad  politics,  the  very  worst  by-product  of 
democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption  millions  in 
money  are  wasted  every  year,  countless  children  suffer, 
and  free  government  is  imperUed. 

The  members  of  the  Quincy  board  of  education  made 
up  their  minds,  i^ter  the  most  careful  and  thoro  consid- 
eration, that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  manag- 
ing the  schools  which  the  good  citizens  of  the  town  had 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school  beard  gives  up  its 
authority  to  an  expert  its  duties  are  endbd,  that  indeed 
it  has  nothing  further  to  do.  This  was  by  no  means 
true  of  the  Quincy  committee.  The  superintendent  was 
given  full  power  to  conduct  the  schools  as  he  thought 
best.  There  was,  however,  one  absolute  requirement— he 
must  succeed ;  and  the  committee  was  the  judge  of  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Previous  to  1875  the  committee  had  ex- 
amined yearly  the  schools  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  now  they  proposed  to  inspect  the 
schools  to  find  out  the  eflSciency  or  inefficiency  of  the  su- 
perintendent ;  and  well  they  did  their  work.  What  cri- 
terion they  had,  or  upon  what  basis  they  estimated  effi- 
ciency, is  not  known.  Probably  they  estimated  the  real 
life  of  the  school,  the  happiness  and  earnestness  of  the 
children,  rather  than  technical  details  and  quantity  of 
book  work  done. 

The  school  board's  most  important  task  was  to  defend 
the  schools  and  the  changes  in  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. I  have  sometimes  thought  that  theology  had  the 
deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon  the  human  mind,  espe- 
cially in  New  England  ;  but  that  is  not  true ;  educational 
ideas  are  by  far  the  slowest  to  change.  Noah  Webster 
is  mightier  than  Jonathan  Edwards ;  technical  grammar 
mightier  than  predestination.  It  is  useless  for  any  one 
who  attempts  to  improve  education  to  complain;  the 
right  way  is  to  recognize  the  situation  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  Human  progress  is  measured  by  the  time  it  takes 
for  a  good  idea  to  get  into  life. 

The  board  of  education  fought  many  battles,  and 
fought  them  all  with  great  earnestness  and  wisdom. 
One  battle  stands  out  above  all  others.    The  battie 
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ground  was  the  old  Town  Hall,  which  was  packed  with 
eager  voters.  Late-comers  were  obliged  to  stay  outside, 
altho  it  was  a  rainy  day.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  yeat 
seemed  an  immense  sum  for  the  taxpayers  to  spend  for 
a  man  who  walked  or  rode  around  from  school  to  school. 
The  leader  in  the  campaign  against  extravagance  moved 
a  reduction  of  the  appropriation  that  would  cut  off  the 
the  man  who  amused  himself  by  supervising  the  schools. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  a  rush.  The  second 
town  meeting  succeeding  the  first  by  a  few  days  was  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it 
— the  memory  of  it  always  gives  me  a  thrill.  It  was  a 
battie  royal  for  the  little  ones.  I  thought  of  the  old 
days  of  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry.  At  this  meeting  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  reconsider,  backed  by  eloquence  rarely 
heard  in  those  days.  Only  the  leader  voted  against  the 
motion,  and  the  original  appropriation  was  carried  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice. 

The  battle  for  the  common  schools  is  the  battie  for 
human  liberty,  and  Quincy  was  fortunate  in  the  defend- 
ers of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  Republic. 

Permit  me  to  interpolate  a  personal  statement.  I  have 
been  accused  of  fighting  batties.  It  is  not  true ;  I  never 
fought  a  battle,  unless  trying  to  teach  school  is  fighting. 
The  school  committee  did  all  the  work  of  defense,  and 
each  member  was  a  host  in  himself.  The  superintendent 
was  granted  the  entire  supervision  of  the  town  schools. 
The  choice  of  teachers  and  theur  dismissal,  the  making 
of  the  course  of  study,  the  examinations,  indeed  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  pedagogy,  he  relegated  to  his 
principals,  and  they  in  turn  to  their  teachers.  The 
tyranny  of  the  superintendent  consisted  in  demanding 
that  every  teacher  should  become  free  thru  self-effort 

The  onus  of  all  things  disagreeable,  such  as  the  dis^ 
missal  of  teachers,  the  board  took  upon  itself,  merely 
asking  the  superintendent  to  make  suggestions,  which 
were  sufficient  for  action.  It  gave  generously  an  efficient 
support  at  all  times  ;  it  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  ad- 
vise, or  suggest.  The  first  annual  report  was  written 
under  the  frank  and  wise  criticism  of  the  committee ;  it 
was  re-written  several  times.  The  command  was,  "Make 
the  people  understand  what  you  are  doing."  Thru  forty- 
six  years  I  have  never  found  another  such  efficient  school 
committee. 

The  new  superintendent  had  an  immense  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  human  growth  by  means  of  education,  a 
faith  which  has  grown  with  his  years  and  is  now  stronger 
than  ever.  He  had  also  a  great  faith  in  free  govern- 
ment,  brought  about  by  educating  children  into  freedom 
thru  self-activity.  The  battle  for  freedom,  he  thought, 
is  not  to  be  fought  out  in  cruel^  bloody  wars,  not  by 
armies  and  navies,  but  in  the  common  school-room,  the 
camp  and  training  ground  for  citizenship.  The  lessons 
of  the  Civil  war  were  to  him  lessons  that  taught  how 
such  awful  horrors  may  be  prevented  by  education. 

Such  faith  led  naturally  to  a  spirit  of  work,  of  strug- 
gle, of  research,  of  open-mindedness,  for  the  truth.  He 
had  instinctively  an  all-eontroUing  love  for  children  and 
a  strong  desire  to  help  them  to  good  lives.  Twenty-one 
years  in  the  common  schools  as  a  teacher,  including  three 
years  in  country  schools  and  three  as  principal  of  a  nor- 
mal school,  had  taught  him  very  thoroly  the  fact  that  he 
knew  very  littie  about  the  art  of  all  arts.  Every  book 
upon  education,  printed  in  English,  was  on  his  shelves, 
but  in  them  was  scant  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  an 
American  school. 
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I  win  not  attempt  todetoribe  the  edueational  situation 
in  New  England.  One  fact  illustrates  it  fiilly :  A  dili-' 
gent  search  was  made  on  the  rich  and  loaded  shelves  of 
Boston  bookseUers.  One  educational  work,  and.  qhe. 
only,  was  found,  a  second-hand  copy  of  Currie's  "Gram- 
mar School  Education.^  Do  not  misunderstand.  Very 
inUch  had  been  done  in  buflding  up  the  common  school. 
Most  school  systems  were  thoroly  organized.  That  of 
Boston  has  furnished  the  pattern  of  organisation  for  all 
time.  There  were  excellent  teachers,  noble  disinterested 
men  and  women ;  but  naturally  tradition  controlled,  and 
there  was  a  general,  the  unconscious,  belief  that  most 
.things  in  education  were  fixed  and  finished.  Among 
thoughtful  people,  however,  there  were  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  profitable  expenditure  of  school  moneys. 
.  The  superintendent  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
.find  out  what  was  true  and  what  false,  what  should  be 
eliminated  and  what  brought  into  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  study  with 
thoughtful  teachers,  to  study  children  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  which  was  best  adapted  to  them.  There  was 
not  one  question  of  progress  about  which  he  was  fully 
decided  except  to  study  education  with  the  right  attitude 
towards  genuine  development.  He  found  thoughtful 
teachers,  some  of  whom  had  been  doubting  and  studying 
for  years,  others  who  were  ready  to  put  themselves  into 
the  work  with  hearty  zeal.  The  teachers,  forty-two,  I 
think,  in  number,  formed  a  faculty  for  the  study  of  edu- 
cation. The  superintendent  led  them  as  best  he  could, 
getting  from  them  far  more  than  he  gave.  The  author- 
ity he  had  received  he  relegated  to  them,  and  in  return 
demanded  close  study,  original  thought,  creation,  obser- 
vation, reformation,  and  independence.  The  teachers' 
meetings  were  the  central  means  of  movement.  The 
superintendent  trudged  from  school  to  school,  watching 
the  teachers,  criticising  them  personally,  holding  confer- 
ences, and  discussing  questions.  He  taught  in  every 
class,  over  and  oyer  again,  not  by  any  means  because  he 
was  a  model,  but  because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to 
teach.  It  was  exhilarating,  delightful  work,  tho  filled 
with  errors  and  doubts,  crude,  unformed,  experimental, 
but  withal  progressive.  He  found  genius  among  the 
teachers.  One  among  the  best  has  gone  to  her  reward ; 
she  was  a  native  oi  Quincy  and  a  child  of  truth.  There 
were  very  few  teachers  who  failed  of  re-election.  They 
tried,  they  struggled  with  the  problems ;  some  failed,  but 
most  succeeded.  They  were  ever  ready  to  take  and  use 
criticism,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  failure  and  to  look 
for  better  things.  I  shall  never  forget  them,  that  little 
band  of  heroes.  I  see  them  now,  facing  the  children  and 
the  eternal  questions. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  I  should  be  most  happy 
this  day  to  clear  up  some  common  errors  that  have  crept 
into  the  general  judgment.  There  never  was  a  Quincy 
method  or  a  Quincy  system,  unless  we  agree  to  call  the 
Quincy  method  a  spirit  of  study,  and  the  Quincy  system 
one  of  everlasting  change.  A  method  in  teaching  means 
to  most  people  a  certain  way  of  doing  things,  a  way  fixed 
and  finished ;  something  that  has  a  beginning  and  an 
end ;  something  rounded,  routinish,  and  efficient ;  a  pana- 
cea like  a  patent  medicine  that  may  be  applied  with  un- 
failing results.  Method  in  this  sense  is  the  common  and 
awful  delusion  of  the  present  day.  With  the  artist 
teacher  method  is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an  ideal. 
Therefore,  method  is  entirely  personal,  ever  changing, 
ever  improving.  Insight,  elimination,  improvement,  are 
the  elements  of  upward  and  onward  movements.  We, 
the  teachers  of  Quincy,  as  a  faculty  wrestled  with  the 
greatest  problem  ever  given  to  man.  The  faculty  and 
its  meetings,  brought  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  help,  and 
each  teacher  applied  the  things  found,  in  his  or  her  own 
way,  developing  personality  and,  therefore,  personal  ability. 

Those  who  seek  for  some  special  and  peculiar  method 
or  device  in  the  Quincy  movement  will  never  find  it. 
Faith,  ideal  spirit,  explain  all  that  pertains  to  our  suc- 
cess, whatever  that  success  may  be.  The  outcome  wits 
what  may  always  be  expected  under  similar  circumstances 


'—progressive  movejnent.  If  you  ask  me  to  name  the 
beet  of  aQ  in  resulte^I.  should  say,  the  YQQTe  humane 
treatment  of  little  folks.  We  tried  to  teach  them,  "not 
as  children  or  as  pupils,  but  as  human  beings."  Each 
child  has  liis  own  individuality,  his  stream  of  tiiought» 
his  desires,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief  and  joy.  In 
schod  the  child  has  too  often  a  separate  stream  of 
I  tnought,  or  a  stagnant  pool,  totally  separate  from  his 
real  life.  A  chfld  should  have  one  life,  wholesome  and 
complete,  and  the  home  and  the  school  life  should  each 
supplement  the  other.  However  loving  a  teacher  may 
be,  the  method  of  teaching  rarely  discloses  a  deep  sym- 
pathy, which  is  the  best  there  is  in  any  teacher.  We 
tried  to  make  the  children  happy,  so  happy  that  they 
should  love  to  go  to  school.  The  rod  was  well-nigh  ban- 
ished. The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  will  have  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Flogging  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  belief  that  the  chUd  is  innately  bad, 
and  must  be  whipped  into  goodness. 

We  knew  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a  chance,  an 
environment  of  goodness.  This  knowledge  came  to  us 
from  actual  experience.  One  beautiful  incident  threw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  child's  soul..  Little  Bumpus,  who 
was  blind,  entered  Mrs.  Folletf  s  class  of  six-yearK>lds. 
Without  suggestion,  the  dear  little  folk  put  their  arms 
around  him  and  said,  "Well  help  you."  Humanity  be- 
gets humanity.  Children  long  for  something  to  do,  and 
they  love  right-doing  far  more  than  they  love  wrong- 
doing. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by  bribery— 
per  cents.,  material  rewards  and  prizes — were  banished. 
The  dark  clouds  were  cleared  away,  and  a  higher  motive, 
a  nobler  ideal,  came  into  view.  The  humane  treatment 
of  children  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any  particular 
method.  It  must  spring  from  a  deep  sympathy,  backed 
by  courage  and  skill.  The  old-fashioned,  stiff,  unnatural 
order  was  broken  up.  The  torture  of  sitting  perfectly 
still  with  nothing  to  do  was  ruled  out,  and  in  came  an 
order  of  work,  with  all  the  whispering  and  noise  compat- 
ible with  the  best  results.  The  child  began  to  feel  that 
he  had  something  to  do  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  with  the  responsibilities  that  accompany 
such  an  important  position. 

TKe  Text-Book  Question. 

I  might  end  this  description  here,  for  I  have  told  all 
that  is  essential.  But  there  are  mistaken  opuiionB  to 
correct,  opinions  that  have  done  much  harm.  For  one 
thing,  we  did  not  banish  text-books ;  we  tulded  to  them  ; 
change,  not  banishment^  was  the  order.  It  was  the  cufi- 
tom  for  pupils  to  read  thru  in  a  year  one  little  book  that 
a  bright,  well-taught  child  can  read  from  end  to  end  in 
a  few  hours,  providing  always  that  he  is  not  disguflted 
with  the  contents.  They  learned  the  book,  often,  by 
heart  from  their  older  brothers  and  .sisters ;  they  could 
say  every  word,  chant  it,  sing  it,  repeat  it  in  their  sleep, 
behold  it  in  nightmares.  It  did  not  require  much  wisdom 
or  even  common  sense  to  furnish  the  children  with  all 
the  best  literature  then  published.  The  committee  ap- 
propriated $500  for  children's  reading,  and  I  spent  it  as 
best  I  could.  I  packed  the  precious  freight  of  new  hooka 
into  an  express  wagon  and  drove  from  school  to  school, 
taking  up  books  and  furnishing  fresh  sets.  The  flood  of 
literature  for  schools  we  have  now  is  not  twenty-five 
years  old.  The  introduction  of  so-called  supplementary 
reading,  now  well-nigh  universal,  was  then  exceptionaL 

The  spelling-book  was  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Spelling 
was  learned  by  the  Quincy  children  in  the  same  way  that 
the  human  race  learns  to  talk,  by  writing  correctly  and 
continually.  Language  was  learned  as  it  always  must  be 
learned,  by  using  it  correctly.  Technical  rules  came  in 
where  needed.  The  alphabetic  method  was  consigned  to 
oblivion  in  obedience  to  commands  from  the  highest  edu- 
cational authorities.  The  outcry  against  this  defianco  of 
nature  had  gone  up  {(a  hundreds  of  years. 

Learning  by  heart  condensed  and  desiccated  state- 
ments in  geography  and  history  was  to  some  extent  elim- 
inated.   Geography  began  with  the  real  earth,  and  '^ud 
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ies'*  were  introdjaced.  I  remember  an  old  beeMve-etand 
just  bak5k  of  the  Coddington  flchooh  Th^'stami  fur-' 
nished  tolerably  good  legs  and  frame  work.  The  top 
had  been  taken  off  and  a  molding  table  put  thereon. 
With  sand  and  images  of  eontinents  we  imitated  the 
bees. 

Enrichin  j  the  Curriculum. 

The  conmiittee  said,  "Three  R-s  only/^^and  I  echoed 
it,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  some  day,  please  God, 
the  children  should  have  better  nutrition  than  formal 
teaching.  They  should  have  the  great  book  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  learn  from  it  that  "day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  A 
naturalist  took  the  principalship  of  the  Willard  school. 
He  brought  specimens  of  stuffed  birds.  One  day  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  were  visiting  the 
school.  On  request,  the  principal  brought  in  a  stuffed 
duck  which  the  pupils  had  never  seen.  I  asked  the  chil- 
dren (it  was  the  third  grade)  to  write  about  the  duck. 
They  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  their  slates  were  soon 
filled  with  good  writing,  correct  spelling,  and  withal 
excellent  thought.  The  visitors  watched  the  work  with 
interest.  Mr.  Adams  turned  to  me  and  said,  'You  are 
teaching  natural  history.'  'No,'  I  replied  'this  is  lan- 
guage.'   So  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  thought  behind  it. 

The  criticism  was  made  on  all  sides :  "  The  children  are 
amused  and  happy ;  they  love  to  go  to  school,  but  do  they 
learn  ?  Can  they  spell  V  And  so  on.  Many  of  you 
may  recall  the  Norfolk  county  examination.  George  A. 
Walton  (no  better  man  could  be  found),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Norfolk  county  school  committee,  examined 
the  schools  of  the  county,  town  by  town.  The  examina- 
tion was  in  the  so-called  essentials,  the  three  R's,  geog- 
raphy, and  history.  John  Quincy  Adams  gave  $500  to 
have  specimens  of  penmanship,  number  work,  and  com- 
position lithographed.  The  results  were  published  in  a 
pamphlet.  Figures  gave  the  per  cents,  town  by  town. 
The  towns  were  lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  so  that  no  one 
knew  the  pai^iicular  town  so  lettered.  The  pamphlet 
created  a  sensation.  Many  declared  that  the  examina- 
tion was  not  fair.  They  were  astonished  at  the  results. 
Later  on  an  edition  of  the  report  came  out,  with  the 
names  of  the  towns  given  in  full.  Quincy  had  by  far  the 
highest  per  cent.,  and  led  in  everything  except  mental 


arithmetic,  arid  in  that  it  stood  third  or  fourth.  This  is 
the  fiist  iime,  so  far  « I  know,  that  the  foregoing  state* 
ment  has  ever  been  made  in  public 

We  learned  that  chOdren  may  be  happy,  may  love  to^  go  to 
school,  may  never  *have  a  prize,  reward  or  per  cent.,  and 
still  learn*  In  fact^  the  reason  why  students  manage  to 
escape  knowledge  is  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  made 
the  sole  aims  and  bribery  the  means  of  learning* 

Success  oT  the  Movement 

I  might  fill  hours  recalling  the  memories,  of  Quincy  an4 
its  schools,  but  to  what  end?  Theappsorent  success  of 
the  movement  is  easily  explained.  There  was  the  oppor^- 
tunity,  a  faith,  a  spirit  of  work,  an  enthusiasm  to  find 
better  things  for  God's  little  ones.  The  ouDcome  cannot 
be  explained  by  methods,  devices,  and  systems,  by  tricks 
of  the  trade,  or  by  particular  ways  of  doing  things. 
What  we  did  in  Quincy  was  nothing  new  ;  it  came  di- 
rectly from  the  great  authorities  in  education.  What  we 
did  is  now  well-nigh  universal ;  but  the  mere  following 
of  authority,  however  good,  does  not  always  count  for 
progress ;  repetition  of  devices  does  nob  necessarily  bring 
improvement. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  an  educational 
movement  means  that  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  its 
elements  are  faith,  spirit,  open-mindedness  and  work. 
The  teachers  are  not  responsible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may 
exist,  nor  can  school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The 
common  school  was  born  of  the  people,  it  is  supported  by 
the  people,  and  its  faults  are  found  in  the  people.  The 
people  must  demand,  and  they  will  receive ;  they  must 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  them.  We  are  bound 
by  tradition,  by  medieval  ways  and  deeply  rooted  preju- 
dice. The  good  that  ha^  been  done  is  siniply  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  to  come.  Our  ideals  are  low.  The  future 
demands  an  education  into  free  government,  a  strictly 
American  education,  an  education  to  meet  the  demands 
of  these  times,  with  their  world-problems  that  are  weigh- 
ing us  down  and  the  ever-increasing  duties  of  citizenship. 
I  repeat,  not  by  the  guns  of  a  Dewey  or  the  battalions  of 
Roberts  or  Kruger  must  these  problems  be  worked  ou^ 
but  in  the  common  school,  where  the  quiet,  devoted, 
studious,  skilful,  teacher  works  out  the  nature  and  laws 
of  life,  complete  living  and  the  righteousness  that  is 
to  be. 


New  Madison  School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— W.  H.  Anderson,  Sup t. 
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educational  ^bought  in  6urreiit  perioditale. 


Mortl  Training  af  Young  Children. 

Certwnly  Prof .  E- B.  Bryan,  of  Indiana  university,  ia 
on  the  right  track  when  he  says  (Indiana  SdioU  Journal 
for  April)  that  in  working  out  the  general  principles 
which  underlie  the  moral  training  of  young  children  we 
must  make  our  determinations  from  the  child  itself. 
Prof.  Bryan  believes  that  two  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind  ;  (1)  many  things  which  would  be  immoral  for  the 
adult  have  no  moral  significance  to  the  child ;  (2)  the 
child's  standard  6t  morality,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to 
have  a  standard,  comes  to  him  not  so  much  by  intuition 
as  by  precept,  and  not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  uncon- 
scious imitation  and  suggestion. 

To  illustrate,  the  writer  continues,  *' Because  the  young 
child  appropriates  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  it  is 
not  therefore  a  thief  as  its  father  would  be  under  the 
same  conditions.  Because  the  child  in  the  vividness  of 
its  imi^nation  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  literal 
truth,  it  is  not  therefore  a  liar.  Because  the  chOd  con- 
nives in  every  conceivable  way  to  attain  a  desirable  end, 
it  is  not  therefore  a  trickster ;  and  because  the  naked 
child,  even  at  seven  or  eight,  manifests  no  sense  of 
shame  in  the  presence  of  others,  it  is  not  therefore  dis- 
gracefully immodest. 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  will  come  a  time  in  the  life 
of  the  child  when  these  very  things  will  have  great 
moral  significance,  and  the  pedagogical  question  which 
must  be  met  is,  What  can  be  done  for  the  child  at  this 
time  Which  will  result  in  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
a  disposition  to  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  but  which 
will  not  result  in  prudishness,  or  a  precocious  and  mobid 
sense  of  moral  delinquency?  It  is  not  good  for  the  child 
to  be  acutely  conscious  either  of  his  goodness  or  his 
badness.  His  mind  for  most  part  should  be,  and  under 
normal  conditions  will  be,  occupied  with  something  other 
than  self. 

**  Nowhere  in  the  development  of  the  child  do  sugges- 
tion and  imitation  play  so  lasting  and  important  a  role 
as  in  the  development  of  morals  or  conduct.  As  noth- 
ing helps  the  child  so  much  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
good  language  forms  as  saturation  in  good  language 
forms,  oral  and  written,  so  nothing  will  instill  within  him 
the  habit  ol  using  pure  rather  than  vulgar  language  so 
much  as  association  with  those  who  always  use  pure 
language.  No  amount  of  moralizing  on  the  sinfulness 
of  lying  will  help  the  child  so  much  as  living  with  people 
who  always  speak  the  truth ;  and  nothing  will  more 
readily  and  effectively  develop  in  the  child  a  sense  of 
personal  and  property  rights  than  association  with  those 
who  are  careful  to  observe  the  rights  of  their  fellows,  and 
who  do  not  appropriate  to  their  own  use  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  The  first  great  concern  of  parents 
and  teachers,  who  are  interested  in  the  morals  of  chil- 
dren, should  be  their  own  behavior. 

"  Every  child  knows  that  there  are  some  things  that  may 
be  done  and  some  that  may  not.  This  knowledge  should 
come  to  him  more  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  soon  learns 
to  keep  his  hands  out  of  the  fire  because  he  doesn't  like 
the  result  of  putting  them  into  it ;  and  so  he  must  early 
learn  to  desist  from  many  things  for  the  same  simple 
reason,  that  he  doesn't  like  the  consequences  ;  but  he 
does  not,  neither  can  he,  look  upon  these  things  in  them- 
selves as  right  or  wrong. 

"  The  chid  with  a  healthy  mind  does  not  contemplate 
the  wickedness  of  one  possible  line  of  action  and  the 
goodness  of  another  possible  line,  and  upon  the  basis  of 
this  discrimination  determine  his  act.  If  he  be  a  normal 
child,  he  does  desist  from  doing  certain  things,  because 
he  has  learned  that  these  are  things  that  must  not  be 
done,  and  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  letting  them  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  a  normal  child,  he  does  cer- 
tain things  over  and  over  again,  until  his  habit  of  action 
begins  to  take  form  ;  and,  so.  the  child  should  pass  from 


his  childhood  into  the  early  years  of  youth,  with  the  al- 
phabets of  moral  habits  pretty  firmly  fixed*" 


Difficulties  in  Discipline. 

Despite  all  the  modem  methods  employed  and  all  that 
pedagogy  has  Idone  to  render  teaching  an  art,  discipline 
still  remains  the  great  bugbear  of  the  average  teacher 
and  a  subject  for  thought  even  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Educational  Time$  of  recent  date 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  considering  a  few  of 
the  general  principles  upon  which  success  or  failure  along 
this  line  depends.  He  says  that  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  is,  how  to  keep  the  class  together  as  an 
organic  whole  at  the  same  time  that  each  individual  is 
kept  busy.  Someone  has  said  that  the  fountain  of  dis- 
cipline is  the  will  of  the  pupfl,  and  that  obedience  and 
attention  must  be  active ;  if  mechanical,  they  finally  de- 
generate into  senility,  the  very  opposite  of  true  discip- 
line. 

"The  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind,"  says  the 
writer,  "  is  the  digtindion  between  amusing  a  da$$  and 
interesting  it.  So  subtle  is  this  distinction  at  times  that 
many  brilliant  teachers,  who  can  always  command  the  at- 
tention of  their  class,  are  surprised  at  the  poor  progress 
in  the  subject.  The  pupils'  minds  have  been  busy  and 
cheerful  indeed,  and  never  bored,  but  they  have  not  been 
busy  over  the  essential  things.  As  a  test,  then,  of  one's 
work,  it  is  always  better  to  ask,  not  only :  'Have  my 
pupils  been  thorolv  interested  and  hard  at  work  all  the 
lesson?'  but  also :  In  what  have  they  been  interested?' 
Another  point  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  ;  altho 
the  interest  awakened  in  a  subject  can  never  be  too 
great,  it  can  be  given  too  lavishly  and  too  soon.  Interest 
should  rather  be  a  gradual  acquisition  of  the  pupQ  than 
the  gift  of  the  teacher,  and  Arnold's  rule,  never  to  give 
a  piece  of  information  till  the  class  had  earned  it,  altho 
often  impracticable,  is  very  sound  in  principle.  Some 
teachers  have  a  feverish  desire  to  pick  out  all  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  a  subject,  and  in  so  doing  they 
are  in  danger  of  producing  a  kind  of  mental  dissipation 
in  their  class,  as  if  one  should  spend  his  time  in  reading 
only  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  self-restrained  patient 
teacher  will  get  a  far  more  permanent  interest  aroused, 
altho  it  may  not  bear  full  fruit  until  his  pupils  are  re- 
moved from  his  influence. 

"  Another  principle  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  various 
enthusiasms  lying  dormant  in  a  class  of  children  may  be 
utilized.  After  a  little  observation  it  will  be  noticed  that 
one  pupil  revels  in  excessive  neatness,  another  in  getting 
thru  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  another  in 
showing  somebody  else  how  to  do  it^  another  in 
shortening  his  labor  by  various  devices.  Each  of  these 
virtues  is  usually  allied  to  a  complementary  vice — ^the 
neat  one  is  slow,  the  quick  one  inaccurate,  and  so  on. 
Instead  of  fighting  the  vices,  it  is  often  more  profitaUe 
to  call  attention  to  the  virtues,  as  opportunity  arises,  in 
order  that  the  whole  class  may  be  leavened  by  them. 
For  instance,  in  the  up-hill  work  of  giving  a  class  a  thoro 
mastery  of  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  certain  definite  ideals 
should  be  put  before  them,  and  no  one  should  consider 
that  he  knew  the  rule  till  each  ideal  was  fulfilled.  To 
be  quick,  to  use  the  best  methods,  to  be  neat  in  work,  to 
be  so  clear  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  that  you  could 
explain  it  to  the  first  man  in  the  street,  to  be  absolutely 
accurate — these  are  the  points  for  a  class  to  aim  at 
Certain  lessons  are  appropriate  for  emphasizing  certain 
ideals,  e.  g.,  simplification  ef  fractions  is  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  the  neat  pupil  to  shine  forth  as  an  examjde. 
The  quick,  inaccurate  worker  should  be  made  to  do  his 
example  by  two  or  even  three,  different  methods.  It 
may  be  objected  that  a  second  method  is  often  clumflj, 
but  the  apparent  waste  of  time  is  fully  compensated  hj 
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the  training  in  accuracy,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the  boy 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  example;  tho,  to 
judge  by  many  a  teacher's  procedure,  one  would  hardly 
suppose  so«" 


The  School  and  the  Community. 

Inteliigence  for  April  1  publishes  an  account  of  the  ad- 
mirable work  that  is  being  done  in  the  Italian  community 
surrounding  the  Jones  school,  Chicago.  The  description 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  was  written  by  Miss  Court- 
right,  who  ^'  has  been  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  the  work 
in  the  Jones  district.^  Just  at  the  present  time  when 
attention  is  being  called  so  generally  to  the  importance 
oJ  the  relations  between  school  and  community,  Miss 
Courtrighf  s  experience  may  prove  suggestive  to  other 
teachers.  At  any  rate,  she  shows  what  can  be  done 
"  where  there's  a  will,"  even  tho  the  environment  is  most 
forbidding.  If  so  much  can  be  accomplished  in  an 
Italian  district  of  Chicago,  no  teacher  can  be  justified  in 
shirking  responsibility  for  any  community  in  which  he 
^ay  be  placed  on  the  ground  that  the  difficulties  are  in- 
surmountable. 

"The  first  summer  I  spent  in  Chicago,"  says  Miss 
Courtright,  "was  in  a  tenement  district  peopled  with 
foreigners  from  every  clime.  The  weather  was  insuffer- 
ably hot  and  there  was  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen 
within  walking  distance.  It  was  vacation.  If  you  have 
ever  been  inside  a  tenement  house  which  shdters,  say, 
two  hundred  souls,  the  majority  of  whom  are  children, 
you  will  understand  why  the  narrow,  filthy,  hot  streets 
are  preferred  for  playgrounds  instead  of  the  stifling 
odorous  shade  of  indoors.  In  such  neighborhoods  there 
are  no  yards  and  seldom  a  vacant  lot  to.  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  street,  so  the  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves to  find  amusement  as  best  they  can.  Some  of 
them  sit  on  the  sidewalk,  or  loll  about  on  garbage  boxes, 
playing  cards,  or,  more  pitiable  still,  sit  in  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  everything ;  while  others,  with  energy  running 
riot,  get  into  mischief  by  stealing  bananas  from  a  passing 
cart  or  by  accidentally  breaking  a  car  window  and  find 
themselves  hurried  away  to  a  police  station. 

"This  condition  soon  aroused  my  sympathies,  for  I  felt 
that  these  children  were  merely  victims  of  their  environ- 
ment and  were  destructive  because  they  could  not  be 
anything  else.  Daily  I  was  appealed  to  by  these  children 
to  give  them  something,  anything,  to  do.  To  supply  this 
righteous  demand,  after  considering  various  lines  of 
work,  I  finally  took  up  the  study  of  manual  training. 
Later  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  reach  a  greater  num- 
ber of  children  by  going  into  the  public  school  work  than 
I  could  possibly  reach  in  private  club  work.  So  I  took 
the  city  examination  for  teachers.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  began  my  services  at  the  Jones  vacation  school, 
and,  ultimately,  was  permanently  assigned  to  the  Jones 
school. 

"  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  teaching  I  moved  into 
the  district,  a  few  blocks  from  the  school-house,  in  which 
place  I  am  still  living.  Soon  I  had  organized  three  clubs 
of  boys  and  a  "children's  hour"  for  Sunday  afternoons 
which  met  in  a  rear  room  down  stairs  in  an  Italian  tene- 
ment which  shelters  some  two  hundred  people.  When 
we  had  outgrown  this  meager  room  I  rented  a  store-room 
beneath  where  I  am  living.  The  front  was  partitioned 
and  we  used  this  for  a  library  and  reading  room,  while 
basket-ball  baskets  constituted  our  gymnastic  equipment 
in  the  rear  of  the  room.  Every  afternoon  after  school, 
every  night,  and  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  I  gave  to  the 
children, 

"As  spring  advanced  we  played  out  of  doors.  Nightly 
I  saw  hundreds  of  little  children  mingling  with  the 
motley  assortment  of  beings  on  Gark  and  other  streets 
as  full  of  vileness,  and  realized  that  these  little  ones  had 
no  other  playground,  not  even  a  doorstep  other  than  the 
threshold  of  their  father's  "business"  place.  This  led 
to  the  building  of  an  open  air  gymnasium-playground  for 


the  ohfldren  on  a  vacant  lot  which  we  were  allowed  to 
occupy  and  which  was  close  by  the  school-house.  This 
we  kept  open  seven  days  per  week,  and  every  night  till 
ten  o'clock  until  December  first. 

"  Having  absolutely  no  financial  backing,  altho  a  few 
small  sums  had  been  contributed  by  friends,  the  play- 
ground having  exhausted  my  own  resources,  I  knew  that 
I  could  not  again  rent  a  club  room.  Frequently  passing 
by  our  gloomy  old  school-house  a  solution  finally  sug- 
gested itself.  So  I  instigated  my  older  girls  and  boys  to. 
write  a  petition,  signed  by  parents  and  business  men  in 
the  district,  asking  the  school  board  to  permit  us  to  use 
the  Jones  school  seven  nights  a  week  and  all  day  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays.  These  girls  and  boys  and  L  talked 
over  an  outline  of  work  and  pleasure  which  we  have  had 
to  modify  to  meet  the  demands,  and  altho  some  of  the 
very  best  teachers  of  our  city  volunteered  to  aid  us,  in 
several  instances  they  failed  to  hold  their  pupils.  In  a 
crowded  downtown  district  like  this,  where  the  only 
social  life  to  be  had  is  in  visiting  cheap  theaters,  wine 
rooms,  and  opium  dens,  or  in  promenading  the  streets, 
there  is  an  overpowering  need  for  a  moral  social  center, 
if  we  would  save  the  children  from  the  reputation  which 
inevitably  attaches  itself  particularly  to  the  girls  as  they 
grow  older. 

"  So  without  really  intending  to  do  so  much  in  this 
line,  we  find  our  school  the  social  center  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  manual  training  room  is  open  every  evening. 
I  find  that  graduate  pupfls  from  this  school  hold  the 
evening  classes  better  than  more  experienced  teachera. 
I  have  in  mind  a  young  colored  lad,  now  in  first  year  in 
the  English  high  and  manual  school,  who  has  classes 
here.  The  boys  respect  and  obey  him  better  than  other 
teachers.  We  have  sewing,  drawing  from  cast  and  from 
life,  color  work,  burnt-wood  work,  reading  and  game 
clubs,  and  dancing  lessons ;  an  orchestra  consisting  of 
banjo,  mandolin,  and  guitar,  a  parliamentary  law  class 
which  also  studies  civil  government  and  gives  debates 
once  each  month ;  a  library  of  300  volumes.  For  the 
little  ones  we  have  kindergarten  games,  and  altho  we  do 
not  teach  boxing,  fencing,  or  use  of  punching  bag,  every 
ni^ht  the  boys  indulge  in  such  play  themselves. 

Our  great  inconvenience  is  the  lack  of  punctuality 
and  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  volunteer  teachers. 
My  most  faithful  assistants  are  the  children  themselves. 
One  large  club  which  has  no  leader  we  call  the  "  Take 
€are  of  Yourself  Club."  In  every  department  I  have 
committees  appointed  weekly  to  assist  in  caring  for  the 
building  and  to  help  look  after  the  smaller  children.  If 
one  could  measure  the  influence  this  work  is  having  upon 
each  individual  child,  I  am  sure  its,  success  would  be  be- 
yond calculation.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  method  has 
helped  many  to  realize  the  dignity  of  self,  the  power  of 
one's  individuality,  and  that  each  life  is  what  the  liver 
makes  it ;  that  life  is  his  to  mar  or  to  make  ;  that  success 
or  failure  comes  from  within  self,  and  that  self  must  rise 
superior  to  environment  and  opportunity." 

The  Superintendent  of  J^chools. 

The  picture  of  the  superintendent  in  the  small  Massa- 
chusetts town,  as  given  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
April,  is  sympathetic  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
pathetic.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Pressey,  who  contributes  the 
sketch,  certainly  understands  the  preparation,  the  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  exigencies  of  the  average  teacher's  life. 
"  The  superintendent,"  was  earnest,  loving,  patient,  the 
leader  and  adviser  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  yet  in 
spite  of  it  all — but  the  story  speaks  best  for  itself. 

"The  new  superintendent,"  says  the  writer,  "was  a 
man  with  a  history  such  as  a  true  bom  Yankee  loves  to 
bear.  He  was  bred  on  a  farm  in  a  quiet  hill  town  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  had  taught  school  at  seventeen  and 
entered  college  at  twenty,  after  various  book  canvassing 
and  peddling  escapades  that  had  sometimes  netted  him 
cash  and  sometimes  experience.    The  college  was  one 
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of  thoae  excellent  and  aocommodaiing  old  New  England 
ones  that  let  him  out  ten  weeks  every  winter  to  teach 
school ;  and  80|  by  more  schemes  than  can  be  written 
in  a  book,  he  paid  his  way  thru  college.  Then  he  gath- 
ered an  impromptu  Latin  school  in  a  remote  Maine  village, 
and  for  two  dollars  a  month  each  taught  twenty  or  more 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  dull  season  of  the  winter,  the  rudi- 
ments of  everything,  from  ,  algebra  and  physics  to 
Greek. 

^  "Then  he  got  a  call  to  higher  thmgs.  An  old  estab- 
lished academy  absorbed  his  masterful  services,  to  de- 
velop a  new  chemical  laboratory  and  to  instruct  youth  in 
six  or  seven  miscellaneous  subjects,  as  a  departmental 
teacher.  After  a  year  of  this  he  was  electediprincipal  of 
a  high  school  in  a  lovely  village  of  central  Massachusetts. 
Here  he  got  the  benefit  of  conventions  and  institutes, 
pedagogical  conferences  and  educational  literature,  and 
came  out  after  a  number  of  years  a  sober  theorist  with 
the  wholesome  light  of  the  future  in  his  eye  and  by 
training  a  thoroly  practical  educator  of  New  England 
youth. 

"The  town  of  Dell  was  at  the  center  of  the  district. 
Here  the  superintendent  had  his  home  and  office,  where 
he  could  look  upon  the  everlasting  hills  that  stood  about 
like  the  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem  and  dream  of 
the  little  district  schools  up  there,  where  everlasting 
springs  of  sound  nerves  and  sense  and  courage  abide. 
This  territory  was  cut  into  four  mountain  regions,  sun- 
dered by  precipitous  river  gorges  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
This  man's  head  might  have  been  said  to  be  in  the  clouds  ; 
for  the  week  long  he  was  riding  after  his  little  black 
mare  one  thousand  to  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level. 

"I  knew  one  who  had  often  accompanied  him,  summer 
and  winter,  over  these  mountains,  visiting  the  remote 
district  schools ;  and  even  a  humdrum  day  on  the  rounds 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  one  who  believes  in  the  hon* 
^t  efforts  of  one's  f ^ow  mortals." 

And  then  he  was  made  superintendent  of  four  small 
villages  "which  had  clubbed  together  for  such  a  circuit 
rider."  All  the  week  long  he  rode  after  his  little 
black  mare  up  and  down  the  mountains  visiting  the  re- 
mote district  schools,  even  a  humdrum  day  on  the  rounds 
being  a  matter  of  interest,  A  picture  of  one  day 
follows: 

"  Mr.  Ward  was  just  hitching  the  little  black  mare  to 
the  United  States  flagstaff  at  the  corner  of  the  yard  of 
the  old  gray  school-house,  when  a  dozen  boys  and  girls, 
of  all  sizes  and  ages  from  two  years  old  up  to  seventeen, 
burst  out  for  a  fifteen  minutes'  recess. 

"^Good  afternoon,  chfldren,'  he  said  in  a  cheerful, 
strong  voice,  as  he  gathered  the  last  hitch  on  the 
halten 

" '  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Ward,'  returned  every  child,  in 
tones  and  manner  of  the  utmost  good  will  and  pleasure 
at  seeing  him.  One  or  two  small  children  and  one  elder 
boy  rushed  ahead  of  him  into  the  school-room  out  of 
breath,  to  say :  *  Teacher,  Mr.  Ward  has  come.'  The 
teacher  was  glad  to  tell  hun  how  John  had  improved  in 
the  perpendicular  hand,  and  had  the  samples  out  in  a 
minute  to  show  him.  Kate  had  taken  wonderfully  to 
drawing  of  late,  and  she  had  some  wonderfully  naturid 
sketches  to  exhibit.  Herman  had  at  last  mastered 
every  one  of  the  Miscellaneous  Problems  in  arithmetic. 
Little  Thomas  had  overcome  an  impediment  in  reading, 
according  to  Mr.  Ward's  suggestion  of  a  method  some 
months  before.  Isabelle  was  thinking  more  before 
making  her  answers  to  questions.  The  system  of  grad- 
ing and  ranking  was  making  the  pupils  in  general  more 
ambitious  as  well  as  more  tidy  and  accurate  in  their 
work. 

"  Just  then  the  teacher  rang  the  little  hand  bell,  which 
sounded  out  cheerfully  from  the  door  across  the  flowery 
runs  and  upland  pastures.  The  children  in  a  few  moments 
came  trooping  in  steadily  to  the  few  measures  of  a  song 
struck  by  the  teacher  upon  the  organ.  Then,  without 
turning  to  music  books  nor  any  moving  about  from  their 


seats,  they  sang  a  fai^py  song  they  had  comndtted  to 
memory ;  and  in  five  minutes  eveiy  child  was  woridng 
hard  at  his  lessons. 

"When  the  classes  came  out  sometimes  the  superin- 
tendent at  his  discretion  taught  the  class  as  he  thought 
it  should  be  done.  Gently  he  corrected  the  serious 
habitual  faults  only,  sometimes  calling  the  smaller  chil- 
dren to  him,  putting  his  arm  around  them,  quickly  draw- 
ing out  their  confidence  and  the  root  of.  their  difliculty, 
while  the  teacher  went  on  with  the  class.  From  the 
older  pupils  he  drew  out  logical  thinking  and  held  them 
firmly  to  it ;  and  when  he  saw  a  boy  or  girl  squirmii^ 
and  cramped  in  the  narrow  cenfines  of  a  text-book,  when 
their  minds  could  hungrily  grasp  a  world  of  ideas,  he 
dropped  larger  suggestions,  and  even  the  next  time  brought 
them  larger  bool^  to  read. 

"  School  was  over  in  no  time.  After  school  many  tf 
the  children  gathered  round  Mr.  Ward  for  a  nersosal 
word  of  encouragement,  advice,  or  friendship,  which  wa3 
all  given  in  the  simplest,  frankest^  most  fatherly  manner. 
Then  a  warm-hearted  good-bye  was  said  by  everybody 
who  had  lingered  ;  and  Mr.  Ward  set  the  little  black 
mare's  head  homeward,  twelve  miles  distant^  down  moun- 
tain and  gorge  threaded  by  streams  and  spouting  top- 
rents. 

"Once  a  term,  at  least,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
held  a  meeting  of  all  his  teachers  at  DelL  On  these 
occasions,  besides  the  addresses  on  particular  educational 
topics  by  experts  from  outside  of  the  district,  the  best 
samples  of  work  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  district 
were  represented,  often  by  those  teachers  appearing  with 
their  pupils  in  person.  The  little  mountain  school  of 
eight  or  ten  pupils  never  after  occasions  like  these 
seemed  small  or  unimportant  to  any  of  its  members ;  f<nr 
they  were  members  of  the  great  school  of  twenty-five 
districts,  as  many  teachers  and  four  hundred  pupils  in 
Dell,  Mountain,  Florida,  and  Beacen  Hills. 

"  Then  Mr.  Ward  started  a  little  high  school  at  DdL 
Eveiy  pupil  could  manage  in  some  way  to  board  himsdf 
or  earn  his  board,  and  get  home  Friday  nights,  so  as  to 
help  mother  with  the  Saturday  baking  or  father  at  the 
wood  pile ;  and  all  could  appear  as  a  f  amfly  in  their  ac- 
customed places  at  church  the  year  reund.  This  enabled 
many  a  farmer's  son  and  daughter  to  get  the  sound  rudi- 
ments of  a  higher  education,  who  would  otherwise  have 
struggled  hard  to  attain  it  or  have  been  discouraged.  But^ 
best  of  all,  it  did  not  associate  inevitably  grasp  and  knowl- 
edge witii  city  ways  and  feelings.  It  did  not  break  witii 
many  so  ruthlessly  and  everlastingly  the  traditions  of  the 
old  farm  house  and  the  loyal  country  life. 

"  In  the  spring  and  fall  seasons  every  school  in  all  the 
hills  was  in  full  session.  Each  school  in  turn  had  to  be 
visited  regularly  at  least  once  a  month.  Then  it  was 
that  every  boy  and  girl  who  was  able  was  urged  by  per^ 
suasive  means,  of  which  the  superintendent  was  past 
master,"  to  do  his  best  and  reach  that  term  some  land- 
mark in  his  or  her  education.  The  little  black  mare  was 
scudding  from  school  to  school,  day  in  and  day  omt  The 
mornings  were  long  and  the  evenings  were  often  late. 
Like  an  active  general,  the  superintendent  was  straight- 
ening up  the  waving  lines  in  every  durectioH.  The  rolls 
of  attendance  and  punctuality  were  to  be  compared  be- 
tween different  schools.  Soldier-like  pride  in  regularity 
and  precision  was  to  be  idealized  and  instilled.  And  so 
twenty-five  schools  in  rapid  succession  caught  the  st^, 
were  fired  with  the  same  enthusiasm, — and  there  were  no 
more  little  lifeless,  uninteresting  schools,  for  they  were 
all  one. 

"  But  the  superintendent  of  schools  met  his  Waterloo  at 
last.  There  were  those  who  did  not  appreciate  *  modem 
education ' ;  so  after  his  three  years  of  trisd,  with  such 
results  as  I  have  faithfully  indicated,  he  was  voted  do^wn 
by  a  narrow  majority  in  two  of  the  towns.  The  other 
two  could  not  maintain  the  superintendency  alone ; 
and  the  schools  of  those  regions  for  a  time  lapsed  into 
their  old-time  deadness  and  hit-or-miss  existence,  with 
no  stimulating  connection  with  the  great  outside  world."* 
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Needed  Commercial  Education. 

That  the  expansion  of  this  country  into  the  tropics  has 
given  a  new  importance  to  commercial  education  is  the 
belief  expressed  oy  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson  in  the  Forum 
for  April.  As  a  result,  we  need  in  this  country  men  who 
have  not  only  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  laws  of  trade 
and  methods  of  doing  business,  but  alse  of  the  technical 
knowledge  that  will  enable  a  merchant  to  undertake  par- 
ticular lines  of  trade  with  special  countries* 

This  need  was  recognized  in  Leipzig  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  Merchants'  Guild  established  its 
commercial  Institute.  To-day,  adds  Dr.  Stimson,  there 
are  in  Germany  fifty-five  conunercial  high  schools,  with 
6,000  pupils.  The  graduates  of  the  school  at  Vienna,  of 
whom  there  have  been  more  than  6,000  in  thirty  years, 
are  in  great  demand  in  commercial  houses.  ''It  early 
instituted  the  custom  of  traveling  scholarships,''  contin- 
ues the  writer,  ''  by  which  it  sends  young  men  who  have 
had  a  certain  practical  experience,  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  foreign  centers  of  trade.  There  are  forty  of 
these  scholarships ;  and  their  possessors  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  important  trade  centers  with  which  Austria  is 
connected.  The  course  covers  three  years,  and  embraces 
the  following  subjects  :  three  modem  languages  ;  com- 
mercial geography,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  prod- 
ucts, population,  history,  trade,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation, of  different  lands ;  mathematical  including  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  with  commutation  in  the  currencies 
of  all  countries,  and  the  various  methods  used  in  accounts 
of  every  form ;  physics ;  chemistry  ;  commercial  law ; 
the  laws  of  international  cemmerce  and  transportation ; 
political  economy ;  and  much  actuiJ  practice  in  business 
methods.'' 

''Pupils  in  these  schools  are  to  be  taught  to  become 
good  employees — good  buyers,  good  sellers,  good  cashiers, 
good  accountants.  But  the  art  of  buying  and  selling  and 
of  recording  these  operations  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  science  of  commerce,  nor  would  it  insure  the  sue- 
cess  of  any  enterprise*  The  art  of  organizing,  adminis- 
tering, and  directing  is  fundamental,  and  must  be  based 
on  economic  science.  The  programs  of  the  higher  schools 
are  intended  to  embrace  courses  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  industries,  and  upon  the  conmierial  qualifications  de- 
termining the  capability  necessary  for  the  various  enter- 
prises. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  esteblishment 
and  conduct  of  business,  the  laws  of  commerce,  raw  ma- 
terials, markets,  workmanship,  general  cost,  commercial 
and  industrial  action  and  administration,  accounting,  the 
exact  determination  of  the  selling  price,  credit,  corpora- 
tions, liquidation,  the  duties  of  the  employee,  ete.,  ete. 
Added  to  these  are  advanced  courses,  laid  out  with  the 
same  minuteness  and  care,  in  mathematics,  industrial  and 
commercial  geography,  transportetion,  tariffs,  history, 
political  economy,  foreign  languages,  the  art  of  public 
address,  and  so  on. 

"  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  German 
merchants  should  be  found  coming  to  the  front  in  many 
Oriental  markets,  or  that  foreign  governments  are  in 
some  instances  selecting  their  consuls  exclusively  from 
graduates  of  these  schools.  The  director  of  the  Leipzig 
school,  in  a  recent  report,  makes  the  following  statement: 
'The  extraordinary  ability  of  the  young  German  mer- 
chant, who  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— tho  in  many  cases  with  great  unwillingness  and 
with  considerable  envy — is  no  result  of  routine  work. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  careful  and  thoro  training  of 
our  young  people.  The  nation  whose  commercial  rela- 
tions are  extending  thruout  all  continents,  whose  mer- 
cantile and  naval  marine  is  well  equipped  for  the  very 
best  service,  whose  banner  waves  over  many  continents, 
needs  merchants  of  intelligence,  financiers  of  wisdom, 
and  inventive  and  enterprising  organizers.' 

"  This  being  the  model  which  is  adopted  by  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  shall  have  to  compete,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  higher  education  of  the  business  world  among 
the  most  civilized  communities,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
indicating  the  kind  of  education  which  in  the  near  future 


will  be  demanded  for  our  most  ambitious  young  business 
men.  Similar  courses  will^  be  provided  in  this' country 
when  the  demand  for  them  is  realized." 

A  Practical  View  of  School  Education.* 

By  C.  DbF.  HoxiB,  New  York  City.  ' 

School  education,  in  my  opinion,  under  present  condi- 
tions, should  aim  to  produce  three  resulte— first,  training; 
second,  knowledge;  and,  third,  such  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  matter  of  information  as  will  give  the  pupil  a, 
desire  to  continue  his  studies  and  investigations  on  his 
own  account. 

The  training  of  the  school-room  should  be  both  intelleo- 
tuid  and  moral.  Intellectual  training  should  tend  tohabite 
of  alertness,  to  the  development  of  the  ability  to  observe 
accurately  as  well  as  quickly,  to  reason  logically  about 
what  is  observed,  and  the  further  ability  to  express 
clearly  the  mental  results  of  the  pupil's  observations  and 
reasoning.  The  moral  training  should  be  such  as  to 
stimulate  the  pupil's  courage,  develop  genuine  sympathy 
for  others,  and  a  desire  for  absolute  justice.  It  should 
also  include  such  training  in  personal  habits  and  manners 
as  will  tend  to  make  the  pupU  pleasing  rather  than  dis- 
pleasing in  appearance  and  conduct. 

The  public  schools,  to  say  the  least,  should  provide  boys 
and  girls  with  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  read  intelligently  any  ordinary  EngUsh  book,  to 
write  neatly  and  grammatically  any  ordinary  business  and 
social  communication,  and  to  perform  accurately  all  ordi- 
nary operations  of  business  arithmetic.  The  schools  should 
give  the  pupils  a  practical  outline  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial geography,  and  such  a  knowledee  of  United  Stetes 
and  genersd  history  as  will  enable  them  to  comprehend 
the  great  world  movements  in  the  direction  of  democracy, 
and  the  advanteges  of  living  under  free  institutions,  in 
the  hands  of  moral  and  intelligent  people.  In  this  con- 
nection there  should  be  teught  the  main  underlying 
facte  and  principles  of  our  own  national,  stete,  and  local 
governments. 

The  schools  should,  as  f^  as  possible,  give  the  pupil 
such  a  tentetive  introduction  to  literature,  science,  and 
the  arte — fine  and  useful — that  he  will  be  stimulated  and 
inspired,  after|  leaving  the  school-room  to  take  up  for 
himself  some  one  or  more  subjecte,  of  which  he  has  re- 
ceived a  mere  glimpse  at  school,  and  to  pursue  them  for 
pure  love,  either  of  the  subject  iteelf  or  of  the  pursuit. 

This  may  be  considered  the  merest  outline  of  bardy 
necessary  school  work,  but  even  this  performed  in  a  man- 
ner adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  presupposes  com- 
petent and  well-psdd  teachers,  able  and  practical  school 
superintendente,  and  liberal  and  sensible  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  practical  philosophy  of 
education  required  by  the  necessities  of  to-day,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  demand  moral,  courageous, 
self-supporting  men  and  women,  with  clear  heads  and 
sympathetic  hearto  to  successfully  work  out  the  individ- 
ual and  social  problems  that  are  pressing  upon  us. 

♦Part  of  a  symposium  entitled  **  My  Phitosophy  of  Education/' 
before  the  New  York  Educational  Countil  on  Saturday,  April  ai. 

The  secretary's  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  will 
be  published  next  week.  A  few  of  the  other  papers  will  be 
given  in  the  issues  for  May  5  end  12. 


EducaMonal  Foundatims  begins  its  thirteenth  year  nert 
September,  and  a  new  course  is  being  prepared  which  we 
hope  to  make  of  greater  value  than  anything  it  has  yet 
given.  $1.00  a  year  and  a  valuable  $1.50  book  free. 
County  and  City  Teachers'  Associations  find  this  periodi- 
cal ideal  for  their  study.  The  May  number  contains  a 
fine  article  entitled  "Serious  Teaching;"  a  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  grading  and  promotion  by  Supt.  Sol- 
dan,  of  St.  Louis ;  a  study  of  Lowell's  literary  work,  by 
Prof.  Clark,  of  Northwestern  university,  and  several 
other  important  articles. 
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A  New  Spring. 

All  nature  is  teeming  with  new  life  ;  "every  clod  feels 
a  stir  of  might."  Let  the  school  open  its  doors  wide 
that  all  this  richness  may  enter  in.  Serious  work  must 
be  done  and  can  be  done  without  depriving  the  children 
of  participation  in  the  joyousness  without.  During  the 
winter  months  it  may  be  permissible  to  fill  period  after 
period  with  work  requiring  much  continued  concentra- 
tion, but  there  is  no  excuse  for  carrying  such  a  course 
beyond  the  advent  of  spring.  Generous  cutting  in  the 
apportionment  of  time  for  reading,  writing,  ciphering, 
and  other  purely  mechanical  work  will  make  room  for 
lessons  having  within  them  power  to  increase  happiness 
by  transforming  the  environment  of  the  child  into  a 
source  of  interesting  information  and  ennobling  educa- 
tion. 

Fifty  minutes  of  spirited  drill  distributed  over  the 
school  day  in  ten-minute  rations  ought  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  spelling,  penmanship,  and  the  mechanics 
of  reading  and  number  work*  The  best  schools  never 
)^ve  more  than  this  amount  to  purely  formal  work,  no 
matter  how  large  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class.  A 
teacher  who  has  on  his  lips  the  ever-ready  "  It  can't  be 
done  in  my  school,"  will  do  well  to  modify  his  opinion 
and  simply  put  it  for  the  present — tho  it  be  an  admission 
of  weakness — "Well,  /  can't  do  it."  Let  winter  be  the 
reign  of  the  text-book  and  of  drill  if  the  teacher  lacks 
tjhe  power  of  artistic  resource.  But  the  chrysalis  sleep 
must  end  ;  let  the  wings  be  unfolded  in  spring  and  let 
the  children  taste  of  the  sweets  that  the  Crsator  has 
awakened  from  the  earth  for  their  delight  and  their  edu- 
cation. Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  nature  study  and 
out-of-door  school. 

One  word  of  caution !  The  nature  study  of  the  element- 
ary school  ought  to  be  free  from  scientific  analysis,  which 
is  the  work  of  later  years.  If  birds  are  studied  let  them 
be  watched  at  the  building  of  their  nests,  the  gathering 
of  their  food,  the  rearing  of  their  young ;  let  the  children 
listen  to  the  outpouring  of  their  melodies,  and  learn  to 
distinguish  one  bird  from  another  by  its  flight  and  its 
calls.  There  is  no  need  of  destroying  life,  no  need  of 
viewing  eggs,  no  need  of  wings,  of  stuffed  specimens  or 
caged  songsters.  Nature  study  that  does  not  increase 
the  child's  respect  for  life,  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  an  abomination  ;  it  is  slaughter-house  work,  and 
has  no  room  on  the  elementary  school  program.  This 
applies  to  some  extent  also  to  the  study  of  flowers.  Wan- 
ton destruction  of  shrubs  and  trees  must  not  be  tolerated, 
but  guarded  against  in  every  possible  way.  I  have  seen 
boys  in  Central  Park  violating  the  law  by  tearing  off 
catkin-bearing  twigs.  Their  conscience  felt  no  pang  be- 
cause "teacher  asked  'um  to  ;"  they  were  to  "bring  cat- 
kins to  school,"  enough  to  "  go  around,"  and  where  else 
shall  the  city  boy  go  for  them  but  to  the  public  parks 
and  private  gardens  ?  One  more  word  :  When  flowers 
are  brought  to  school  let  them  be  placed  in  fresh  water 
at  ancey  and  not  be  allowed  to  wither  and  die  on  the 
teacher's  desk.  . 


Why  not  give  the  jreferenoe  to  potted  plante?   Bette 
yet>  if  the  class  can  have  a  garden  for  watching  the  de- 
velopment and  habits  of  plants. 

Nature  study  in  elementary  schools  aims  to  open  the 
eyes  of  pupils  to  the  beauty  around  them,  to  give  tbem 
an  ever-deepening  appreciation  of  the  wondrous  develop- 
ment of  life  in  various  forms,  to  regard  their  home  as  a 
center  of  rich  blessings  and  thus  derive  happiness  from 
their  environment  and  feel  the  presence  of  their  Heav- 
enly Father  in  every  leaf,  in  every  dewdrop,  in  every- 
thing that  breathes. 


Scope  of  the  High  School. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  lamentation 
among  the  colleges,  attendance  was  falling  off ;  it  was 
charged  on  the  public  schools,  and  declared  that  the 
peopte  were  becoming  satisfied  with  what  their  sons  got 
in  them.  The  Journal  took  the  position  that  a  reaction 
was  sure  to  set  in  and  prophesied  that  more  would  attend 
the  colleges  thap  ever,  and  this  has  come  to  pass ;  they 
are  enjoying  a  wonderful  prosperity.  In  this  period  the 
high  school  has  had  a  remarkable  development^  umfore- 
seen  by  the  colleges  and  is  one  of  the  agencies  of  their 
prosperity. 

Many  high  schools  are  fitted  to  give  not  only  a  good 
preparation  for  college,  but  to  teach  what  the  colleges 
do  during  the  first  year  at  least  The  freshman  really 
continues  the  work  of  the  high  school.  Hence  the  ques-  ' 
tion  has  arisen  whether  high  schools  properly  equipped 
might  not  better  give  the  instruction  of  the  first  coU^^ 
year  rather  than  the  college  itself.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  for  ianswering  this  in  the  aflSnnatiye,  and 
many  colleges  have  done  so* 

But  the  preparation  of  a  boy  for  college  is  a  subsidiary! 
or  incidental  purpose  of  the  high*  school ;  its  main  pur- 
pose is  the  continuation  on  higher  and  broader  lines  the 
studies  of  the  elementary  school  Out  of  a  hundred 
who  attend  the  primary  school  twenty-five  come  from 
homes  who  are  willing  to  make  exertions  to  give  their 
children  more  education,  who  see  the  imperative  need  and 
vahie  of  education  ;  some  will  be  willing  to  continue  this 
for  four,  some  for  eight  years ;  this  desire  to  give  more 
education  than  the  primary  school  affords  has  built  the 
high  school. 

Then  the  conditions  of  life  have  changed  greatly ;  pri- 
mary instruction  is  seen  not  to  be  enough  to  equip  a 
young  man  for  the  battle  of  life ;  numerous  employments 
have  sprung  up  that  require  a  high  degree  of  inteUigenoe 
and  somewhat  extensive  knowledge.  The  old  opposition 
to  the  high  school  has  disappeared  as  men  see  the 
imperative  demands  of  modern  civilization. 

President  Low's  Views. 
Speaking  of  colleges  Mr.  Low  said  recently :  **  The 
aim  of  the  American  college  is  to  give  a  liberal  education, 
or  if  you  please  to  develop  the  man.  The  aim  of  the  uni- 
versity is  to  make  a  specialist.  The  university  ought  to 
be  founded  on  the  college,  because  a  man  ought  to  be 
broadened  before  he  begins  to  specialize."  This  has  the 
right  ring.  If  Columbia  makes  these  words  its  working 
principles  it  will  head  the  list  of  American  institutions 
of  learning. 

Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  peculiar  views  con- 
cerning education.  Of  the  colleges  he  says,  "  All  they 
teach  is  how  the  young  man  may  get  on  the  other  fellow's 
back."  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  knowledge 
has  been  derived  from  witnessing  a  football  game.  If 
what  he  says  is  true  it  should  be  widely  known  and  we 
suggest  to  President  Corson  that  Mr.  Jones  be  invited  to 
state  his  views  before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Charleston.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  there  are  some  others  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  It  seems  to  explain  why  the  college  graduate 
succeeds  so  well. 
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A  World  Conference  of  Missions. 

The  ecumenical  missionary  conference  consisting  of 
delegates  from  all  bodies  of  Protestants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  was  opened  at  Carnegie  hall.  New  York  city, 
on  April  21.  This  is  the  third  convention  of  the  kind 
ever  held  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  The  prime  object  of  the  meeting  is  the 
unification  of  Christian  effort  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  proposed  may  be  judged  by 
a  few  figures.  The  total  population  of  the  world  was 
placed  in  1890  at  1,487,900,000.  Of  these  477,080,158 
belong  to  Christian  sects,  while  Confucianism  numbered 
256,000,000;  Hinduism,  190,000.000;  Mahometanism, 
176,834,372;  Buddhism,  147,900,000;  Polytheism,  117-, 
681,669;  Taoism,  43,000,000 ;  Shintoism,  14,000,000; 
Judaism,  7,186,000. 

Ex-President  Harrison  presided  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing and  made  an  address,  as  did  also  President  McKinley. 
Governor  Roosevelt  spoke  at  the  evening  meeting. 
There  were  present  2,500  delegates  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Some  of  these  have  spent  twenty- 
five  or  more  years  in  foreign  mission  work. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  held  in 
various  halls  and  churches  of  New  York  up  to  May  1. 
During  the  past  hundred  years  the  growth  of  missions 
has  b^n  very  great.  Protestant  missions  were  insignifi- 
cant at  the  opening  of  the  century ;  now  there  about  two 
hundred  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  engaged 
in  the  worL 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  Dead. 

George  Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  duke  of  Argyll,  died 
at  London  on  April  24,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
He  was  a  memper  of  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Palmerston  and  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  in  1868^  a  position  he  held  until 
1874.  Again  in  1880  he  entered  Gladstone's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  because  he  differed  with  his  chief  on  the 
Irish  question.  He  was  noted  as  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
His  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  is  well  known  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  as  he  has  been  governor-general  of 
Canada,  will  succeed  him. 

Anniversary  of  Dewey's  Victory. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  in  Chicago 
May  1,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  ManUa 
bay,  was  sent  by  the  committee  to  the  Duke  d'Arcos,  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington.  He  did  not  receive  it 
as  a  compliment,  but  -sent  a  note  saying  that  surely  it 
could  not  be  possible  that  the  people  of  Chicago  could 
ask  him  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of  Spanish  ships 
and  the  death  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  committee 
explained  that  if  they  had  sent  invitations  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  countries  and  not  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister then  their  action  would  have  been  misunderstood. 
Mayor  Harrison  sent  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  duke. 

Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Purchased. 

The  United  States  government  has  decided  to  purchase 
the  submarine  torpedo  boat  Holland  and  to  have  several 
more  boats  buOt  on  a  similar  design.  For  the  original 
Holland  boat  $150,000  is  to  be  paid  and  for  the  other  boats, 
which  will  be  somewhat  larger,  $175,000. 

During  a  recent  test  the  Holland  dove ;  ran  about  a 
mile  under  water,  only  the  top  of  her  flagstaff  appearing 
above  the  surface ;  arose  and  discharged  her  topedo, 
and  then  dove  again,  reappearing  near  the  point  from 
"^hich  she  started* 

Forest  Fires  in  Manitoba. 

Bush  and  prairie  fires  in  southwestern  Manitoba  have 
caused  a  loss  of  property  estimated  at  $1,000,000.     The 


loss  to  Winnipeg  of  wood  and  lumber  is  very  strious,  as  a 
sufficient  amount  was  burned  to  supply  the  city  for  years. 
Settlers  along  the  Great  Northern  raihroad  reported  that 
their  homes  have  been  destroyed  and  that  they  had  to 
flee  for  their  lives. 

Hawaii  to  be  a  Territory. 

In  a  short  time  civil  government  will  go  into  effect  in 
Hawaii.  The  house  and  senate  have  passed  separate  bills 
which  differ  very  little,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  a  committee  of  the  two  houses  to  effect  a  compro> 
mise. 

-  The  two  houses  agree  on  the  general  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, which  provides  for  a  governor  and  secretary  of 
the  territory,  appointed  by  the  president,  and  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  and  similar  subordinate  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  legislature  is  made  up  of 
a  senate  of  fifteen  and  a  house  of  thirty  members. 

The  franchise  is  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Citizenship  for  the  present  is  limited  to 
those  who  were  citizens  of  the  republic  at  the  time  of  an- 
nexation, so  that  the  franchise  at  first  will  be  exercised 
by  an  extremely  limited  number  of  people,  and  most  of 
the  natives  and  coolies  will  not  be  able  to  vote. 

The  governor  has  the  veto  power,  and  there  is  provi- 
sion for  a  judicial  system,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  internal  revenue  and  customs  laws  are  extended 
to  the  islands,  and  there  will  be  no  duties  levied  on  goods 
carried  in  either  direction  between  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii. 

Still  Searching  for  Andree. 

During  the  coming  summer  a  Swedish  steamer  will 
probably  make  the  last  attempt  to  discover  whether  any 
trace  can  be  found  of  the  aeronautic  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Andree.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Andree  has  been  missing  ever  since 
July,  1897.  On  September  11,  1899,  a  buoy  supposed  to 
have  been  dropped  by  him  was  picked  up  in  King  Charles 
Land  in  longitude  25  degrees  east  and  latitude  80  de- 
grees north.  From  this  Swedish  experts  believe  that 
Andree  was  wrecked  somewhere  in  King  Charles  Land. 

The  relief  expeditio  nwill  consist  of  a  Russian  and  a 
Swedish  steamer.  Its  main  object  is  to  relieve  a  party 
sent  to  Spitzbergen  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in 
that  latitude.  When  this  party  is  found  the  Swedish 
a  steamer  will  go  on  to  King  Charles  Land  in  search  of  the 
Andree  party. 

Roberts  Trying  to  Trap  the  Boers. 

Very  little  news  in  regard  to  the  South  African  war 
gets  past  the  censor  nowadays.  It  is  knowh,  however, 
that  combined  operations  by  the  British  forces  on  a  great 
scale  are  in  progress.  Lord  Roberts  has  deployed  his 
army  on  the  long  front  from  Karee  Siding  to  Wepener, 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  Gen.  Rundle's  opera- 
tions around  the  latter  place  are  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  Boers  until  Gen.  French  can  cut  off  their 
retreat  northward.  They,  cannot  escape  thru  Basutoland, 
as  thousands  of  Basutos  are  watching  the  operations 
from  that  side  and  ready  to  attack  them  should  they 
cross  the  border. 

The  Senate  Declares  Against  Quay. 

By  a  vote  of  32  to  33  the  United  States  senate,  on 
AprQ24,  denied  the  right  of  Mr.  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  to 
a  seat.  The  result  was  a  surprise  to  both  sides,  and  was  a 
disappointment  to  Mr.  Quay  and  his  supporters.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  succeed 
himself,  the  legislature  of  that  state  having  failed  to  elect 
after  voting  for  senator  every  day  for  wee&  Supporters 
of  Quay  say  that  the  legislature  will  elect  him  when  it 
meets  again ;  others  claim  that  this  practically  ends  his 
political  career. 
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Zhc  educatjonal  Outlooh. 

Native  Girls'  School  in  Africa. 

The  dark  continent,  which^  in  spite  of  all  the  reyela- 
tions  of  explorers,  still  contains  much  that  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  has  regular  bonding-schools.  It  is  custo- 
mary among  a  number  of  negro  tribes  to  send  the  boys 
and  girls  away  from  home  for  a  time  to  be  instructed  and 
educated  in  African  morals  and  the  conventional  modes 
of  daily  life.  No  family  of  any  rank  fails  to  send  the 
children  to  boarding-school. 

In  the  farther  interior  of  Liberia,  the  boarding-school 
system  of  the  Fey,  Kosso,  Golah,  Pessy,  and  other  tribes, 
is  radically  strict.  The  school  for  young  girls  is  called  a 
Sandy.  The  Sandy  consists  of  a  sacred  grove,  entrance 
to  which  is  closed  by  a  fence  of  matting.  The  girls  enter 
the  school  in  their  tenth  year  and  remain  there  until 
they  reach  an  age  when  they  are  deemed  marriageable. 
Their  teachers  are  old  women  who  are  subordinate  to  a 
superior,  usuaUy  the  oldest  wife  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe. 
These  teachers  are  known  as  Soh.  Each  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  little  cross  tattooed  on  the  calf  of  each  leg. 

Entrance  to  the  Sandy  is  forbidden  to  all  men  and  to 
such  women  as  are  uninitiated.  This  prohibition  is  care- 
fully respected,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  that  the 
sacred  grove  is  protected  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who 
would  promptly  seize  all  audacious  intruders  and  kill 
them.  Only  such  old  women  as  had  been  pupils  of  the 
Sandy  in  their  youth  are  permitted  to  enter  the  grove 
from  time  to  time  to  speak  to  their  relatives.  Visitors 
are  required  to  lay  aside  every  ornament  before  they 
enter.  The  price  of  tuition  is  paid  with  provisions  which 
become  the  subsistence  of  the  teachers  and  the  young  girls. 

Immediately  after  a  girl  enters  the  Sandy  the  mark  of 
her  rank  is  tattooed  on  a  comspicuous  part  of  her  body. 
She  is  instructed  by  the  Soh  in  singing,  in  plays,  and  in 
the  dance,  and  she  is  required  to  commit  numerous  songs 
to  memory ;  she  is  also  taught  to  cook  and  to  do  other 
domestic  duties,  to  knit  nets,  and  to  fish.  At  intervals 
the  girls  are  permitted  to  visit  their  parents  at  their 
homes  in  the  vfllage*  But  for  these  visits  they  must  first 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  what  is  deemed  the  conven- 
tional toilette ;  their  whole  bodies  are  rubbed  with  white 
clay  and  then  aprons  made  of  leaf  fiber  of  the  Palmyra 
palm  are  put  on. 

Graduation  from  the  Sandy  is  celebrated  with  a  great 
dance  festival.    The  body  of  the  graduate  is  generously 

oiled  and  is  adorned  -     _ 

by  her  relatives  with 
chains,  bracelets, 
rings  for  the  legs, 
and  bells.  The  bells 
are  fastened  to  the 
feet,  and  as  the 
wearer  dances  they 
ring  in  the  liveliest 
manner.  The  Soh 
participate  in  the 
dance  too,  disguising 
themselves  by  means 
of  wooden  masks 
painted  with  bright 
colors,  and  withlong 
mantles  of  leaves. 

A  good  counter- 
part of  the  Sandy 
ef  the  tribes  men- 
tioned is  offered  by 
the  native  boarding- 
school  in  Bechuana- 
land  in  the  middle 
of  South  Africa. 
The  Bechuanas  call 
the  school  a  Boyale. 
Young  girls  are 
gathered  and  on  a 
desigftated  day  trot 


away  one  after  another,  whSe  singbg  naotiotonous  songSf 
into  the  woods  where,  on  a  remote  and  restricted  spot^ 
huts  have  been  erected  for  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  their  departure  for  school  the 
pupils  have  on  the  particular  costume  worn  at  the  Boyale. 
This  consists  of  reed  stalks  and  strings  of  dry  pumpkin 
seeds.  Of  the  reed  stalks  thin  little  dresses  are  made 
and  the  reeds  are  also  twisted  into  thick  rolls  which  are 
slung  in  the  form  of  a  figure  eight  around  the  neck  and 
body.  The  hair  is  dressed  into  a  great  towering  tuft 
which  is  adorned  with  a  superstructui^e  of  reed  stalks. 
This  enormous  coiffure  is  then  garnished  with  a  string 
of  dried  pumpkin  seeds.  In  their  hands  the  girls  carry 
long  sticks.  The  reeds  and  the  dried  seeds  rustle  briskly 
in  response  to  every  movement  of  their  wearer,  so  that 
when  a  young  girl  comes  trotting  along  at  a  good  gait 
her  presence  announces  itself  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. This  mode  of  announcement  is  intentional  as  the 
public  is  required  to  keep  the  road  clear  for  the  proces- 
sion. The  girls  have  the  right  to  chastise  with  their 
sticks  all  possible  intruders,  including  men. 

Education  in  the  Boyale  is  conducted  by  an  old  woman. 
The  instruction  consists  chiefly  in  making  the  girls  fa- 
miliar with  their  duties  to  their  future  lords  and  masters 
and  in  accustoming  tbem  to  the  toil  and  trials  which 
await  them  as  wives.  For  this  reason  they  must  carry 
water  and  gather  wood  under  difiScult  circumstances,  learn 
to  fan  sparks  into  flame,  and  to  seize  and  hold  heated 
objects  to  harden  the  skin  of  their  hands.  At  different 
times  the  girls  lay  burning  sticks  on  their  arms  to  preve 
that  they  have  sufficient  strength  to  bear  pain.  The  scars 
that  remain  are  shown  later  to  the  public  with  pride. 

During  the  girls'  residence  in  the  Boyale  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tallage  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  their 
progress.  The  first  night  after  their  return  to  their 
relatives  there  is  given  in  their  honor  in  the  village 
square  a  festival  in  which  the  married  women  take  a 
leading  part.  On  this  occasion  the  girls  remove  their 
extraordinary  coiffures  and  make  a  heap  of  them  to  which 
they  set  fire.  Around  this  fiaming  heap  the  black  bac- 
chantes jubilantly  swing  in  sturdy  dance  until  exhaustion 
overtakes  them  and  brings  the  festival  to  an  end.  On 
and  after  the  next  morning  the  girls  belong  to  the  num- 
ber of  adulte.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  paint  their 
bodies  with  red  ochre  and  oO  and  annoint  the  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  top  of  their  heads  with  a  glistening  pomade 
of  grease  and  mica,  and  this  feature  of  their  toilet  they 
continue  thruout  their  lives.  M.  P. 


Webster  School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— W.  H.  Anderson,  Supt 
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Porto  Rican  Students  Comios. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. — Young  men  of  this  island  who  desire  to  ' 
enter  the  priesthood  will,  in  the  future  receive  their  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  of  the  students  to  be  sent  are 
already  on  their  way.  The  party  is  composed  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  young  men.  The  object  in  sending  the  students  here  is 
to  enable  them  to  become  proficient  in  the  English  language, 
which  is  destined  to  become  the  language  of  the  island,  also  to 
accustom  them  to  American  manners  and  customs. 

Death  of  William  E.  Sheldon. 

William  Evarts  Sheldon,  business  manager  •f  i^tut  Journal  of 
Education^  died  from  heart  failure  while  working  at  his  desk 
on  April  i6.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  upwards  of  a  year 
and  on  the  previous  Saturday  had  suffered  a  severe  attack  ot 
his  malady.  On  Monday,  however,  he  went  to  his  office  as 
usual.  He  was  stricken  after  sitting  for  two  hours  at  his  desk 
just  as  he  was  about  to  sign  a  business  letter. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  born  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  in  1822.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  college,  from  which  he  received  his 
M.A.  degree.  Removing  to  Massachusetts  he  taught  in  the 
Abingdon  high  school  until  I8s8,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
West  Newton  grammar  school.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Hancock  school,  Boston,  where  he  was  master  until  he  re- 
signed in  1870  to  engage  in  business. 

Returning  to  his  old  profession  he  later  became  principal  of 
the  Waltham  grammar  school,  a  position  which  he  ieft  to  take 
charge  of  the  advertising  department  of  a  Boston  daily.  In 
187^  he  was  made  advertising  munager  of  the  foumal  of 
Education  and  there  he  remamed  until  his  death.  Mr.  Shel- 
don took  a  keen  interest  in  all  educational  movements.  In 
1863-4  he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  1867  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  in 
1887  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  enerey  and  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  organiza- 
tion, as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
when  teaching  in  the  little  New  England  town  of  Abingdon,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

He  was  buried  on  April  18,  at  West  Newton,  where  he  had 
lived  for  forty-two  years. 

Massachusetts  Retirement  Fund  a  Fact. 

Boston,  Mass.— Governor  Crane  has  signed  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  public  school  teachers'  retirement  fund  in  the  cit^  of 
Boston.  Sefore  approving  he  had  made  a  careful  inquiry  into 
similar  laws  passed  by  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Text-Books  Wanted  in  Washington. 

Sbattle,  Washington.— Notice  has  been  given  that  the 
state  board  of  education  will  receive  sealed  proposals  for  the 
supply  of  text-books  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Washington 
for  a  period  of  five  years  Irom  and  after  September  i,  1900. 
Tho  proposals  will  be  received  up  to  2  p.  m.,  May  7, 1900,  and 
not  later. 

The  text-books  are  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools,  includ- 
ing graded  and  high  schools  thruout  the  state,  and  embrace  the 
following  subjects : 

Reading  (for  the  first  six  years  of  the  common  school  coursed 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music,  arithmetic,  geography,  (politi- 
cal and  physital),  English  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  U . 
S.  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  mod- 
em languages,  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  zoology, 
physics,  agricnlture,  general  history,  literature,  rhetoric,  book- 
keeping, political  economy,  civics,  ethics,  government  of  Wash- 
ington, reference  books  and  manuals  for  teachers,  desks  oa  his- 
tory, science,  literature,  and  methods. 

The  proposals  must  state  the  price  for  which  the  books  offered 
will  be  exthanged  for  the  bookfs  displaced,  the  wholesale  price 
which  shall  be  maintained  in  the  state,  and  the  uniform  price  at 
which  the  books  shall  be  sold  at  retail  in  every  incorporated 
town  or  city  in  the  state. 

Proposals  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  section  105  of  the 
Code  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions 
therein  prescribed. 

Will  Dn  Andrews  Accept  ? 

Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  will  probably  take  the  proffered  chancel- 
lorship of  the  University  of  Nebraska  after  all.  Upon  recon- 
sideration he  has  decided  that  the  state  of  his  health  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  his  tastes  will  urge  him  to  leave  Chicago.  He 
has  not  formally  notified  the  regents  of  the  university  of  his 
acceptance  but  he  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  will  go. 

[iQulet  in  Baltimore. 

"^Baltimore,  Md. — A  flurry  was  recently  caused  among  Bal- 
timore teachers  by  rumors  that  the  board  was  about  to  dismiss 
several  of  their  number,  particularly  in  the  corps  of  the  high 
schools,  because  they  had  not  passed  certain  examinations, 
which,  presumably,  they  could  not  pass.  Members  of  the 
board  have  declared  authoritatively  that  no  such  action  has 
been  thoup;ht  of,  and  that,  while  candidates  for  places  must 
j^ass  certain  competitive  examinations,  teachers  already  en- 
l^ed  will  not  be  disturbed  unless  upon  grounds  of  evident 
uicoflipetency. 


.    The;  Vamlerbilt  Celebration. :     ' 

Nashville,  Tekn.— Vanderbilt  university  will  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  October  21,  22,  23  ' 
next.  The  completion  of  a  quarter  century  of  good  work  and 
the  simultaneous  completion  of  the  new  dormitory,  Kissam 
Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  will  be  the  justification 
of  an  elaborate  educational  program.  The  sermon  ot  the  oc- 
casion will  be  delivered  by  Bishop  Hendrix,  of  Missouri,  and 
the  memorial  address  by  Bishop  Hargrove,  of  Tennessee.  An- 
other feature  will  be  the  educational  address  delivered  by  Pres. 
A.  T.  Hadley.  of  Yale.  Following  this  will  come  the  report 
on  "  Twenty-five  Years  of  University  Work,"  by  Chancellor  J. 
H.  Kirkland,  and  the  presentation  of  Kissam  Hall  by  the  donor, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 

New  England  Items. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  held  a  two 
days' meeting  in  Boston,  April  12  and  13,  closing  with  a  ban- 
quet at  the  United  States  hotel.  There  was  a  long  and  varied 
program,  but  the  important  discussion  aimed  to  make  the  in- 
struction in  commercial  branches  more  truly  educational. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Campbell  is  reported  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  principalship  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  normal  school 
at  Plymouth  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees.  Doctor 
Campbell  and  his  friends  claim  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
treated  in  that  no  cause  has  been  assigned  for  the  action  of  the 
board,  and  that  no  proper  notification  of  their  intended  action 
was  made.  He  and  his  friends  are  endeavoring  to  have  the 
trustees  reverse  their  action,  largely  bv  articles  in  the  papers 
which  discuss  the  condition  of  the  school  and  point  out  the 
progress  made  during  his  service. 

The  New  England  Chemical  Teachers'  Association  held  an 
interesting  meeting  in  Boston  on  April  14,  at  which  Prof. 
Francis  K.  Benedict,  of  Wesleyan  university,  described  the 
calorimeter  and  showed  its  marked  features  as  an  instrument 
of  precision.  It  has  a  freezing  appliance  which  keeps  the 
vapor  density  absolutely  uniform,  and  about  four  hundred 
electrical  attachments  serve  as  thermometers.  This  is  the  in- 
strument which  Professor  Atwater  uses  in  his  investigations 
upon  foods  and  their  value,  some  of  whose  results  have  caused 
Sq  much  disturbance  to  the  W.  C.  T,  U. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hieh  Schoolmasters*  Club  on 
April  14,  at  the  United  States  hotel,  Boston,  several  subjects 
of  unusual  interest  were  considered,  the  most  important  being 
the  cause  and  remedies  for  the  laree  number  of  failures  in 
in  the  first  year's  work  in  high  schools  and  the  means  by 
which  discipline  can  best  be  secured.  Head-master  Moses 
Merrill,  of  the  Latin  school,  gave  a  ver^  interesting  account 
of  tiie  methods  employed  in  that-  institution. 

Mr.  Leverett  M.  Chase,  a  teacher  since  1840,  and  master  of 
the  \Dudley  school  since  its  erection  in  1872,  has  resigned,  the 
resignation  to  take  e£Eect  next  December.  His  career  has  been 
a  notable  one  particularly  for  the  |7eat  interest  which  he  has 
always  manifested  in  his  pupils.  He  has  taught  in  Boston* 
since  1857. 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  Holten  high  school.  Danvers, 
Mass.,  was  observed  on  April  18,  by  a  banquet  and  speeches 
of  reminiscence.  When  orst  organized,  the  school  nad  no 
fixed  term  of  attendance  and  the  course  of  study  was  largely 
optional.  The  first  principal  was  John  P.  Marshall,  now  a 
professor  in  Tufts  college,  and  thirteen  men  have  filled  the 

Sosition  since  he  retired,  including  the  present  efficient  head, 
Ir.  E.  J.  Powers. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  18,  a  farewell  reception  was 
tendered  to  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton  and  Mrs.  Dutton,  of  Brook- 
line,  by  the  Brookline  Education  Societ]^.  Mr.  Dutton  was  the 
leading  element  in  securing  the  organization  of  the  society, 
and  it  has  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
town  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  such  organizations. 

Dr.  Alice  H.  Luce,  of  Wellesley  college,  has  accept  a  call  to 
Oberlinas  dean. 

Taxation  of  College  Property. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  question  of  taxing  college  properties 
was  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wellesley  Club.  Mr. 
John  D.  Hardy,  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town  of  Wellesley, 
spoke  very  strongly  against  the  present  system  of  exemption. 
He  said  that  the  college  is  of  no  financial  advantage  to  the 
town.  The  college  girls  buy  a  few  pickles  and  candies  of 
local  dealers,  but  all  their  substantial  trading  is  done  in  Bos- 
ton. Meantime  property  is  going  untaxed,  which,  if  not  edu- 
cational, would  yield  a  revenue  of  about  $35,000. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  combatted  by  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvardy  who  claimed  that  the  right  basis  of  all  taxation  is  not 
the  abstract  value  of  a  plant  but  the  income  derivable  from  it. 
As  Harvard  is  now  run,  no  income  can  possibly  be  derived 
from  it.  It  is  not  a  money-making  concern.  It  has  to  give 
more  than  it  receives.  It  has  no  annual  product  to  tax.  It  is 
as  unjust  to  tax  a  college  property  as  it  would  be  to  tax  Bos- 
ton Common,  or  any  other  public  reservation. .  The  question 
of  the  receipts  of  Cambridge  or  Wellesley  shopkeepers  is  not 
pertinent.  In  a  large  wav  the  educational  institution  is  to  be 
regarded  as  ono  of  the  public  improvements  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  situated. 
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Meedns  of  the  Kindergarten  Union. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergar- 
ten Union  was  held  in  Brooklyn  last  week.  The  attendance 
was  larj^e,  comprising  delegates  irom  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  subiect  discussed  was  important  and  interesting.  The  first 
session  held  at  Plymouth  church,  was  called  to  order  by  Miss 
Fanniebelle  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  local  executive  committee. 
Supt  Edward  G.  Ward,  of  Brooklyn,  spoke  of  the  slow  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  system,  largely  due  to  the  limited  space  at 
its  disposal.  Mr.  Cbarles  £.  Robertson,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  school  board,  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  in  Brooklyn.  It  began  in  1893.  In 
1895  there  were  three  classes.  In  18961^12,000  was  set  aside 
by  the  city  for  the  promotion  of  the  movement  with  the  result 
that  today  there  are  forty-five  classes  in  the  borough.  Mr. 
Lawrence  C.  Hull,  president  of  the  kindergarten  society, 
claimed  for  his  association  the  credit  of  the  improvement. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  president  of  the  Kindergarten  Union, 
spoke  eulogistically  of  what  had  been  done. 

SUPT.    MAXWELL'S    VIEWS. 

At  the  evening  session  the  chief  speakers  were  City  Supt. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Mr.  Maxwell 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  kindergarten.  He  said  that  fifteen 
yeajs  ago  there  were  no  public  high  schools  in  Brooklyn ;  four 
years  ago  there  were  no  public  high  schools  in  Manhattan. 
Now  any  administration  that  should  legislate  against  their  in- 
terest would  quickly  be  swept  out  of  existence.  The  kinder- 
garten was  a  later  development,  but  its  popularity  was  equally 
great.  In  Brooklyn  the  development  had  proceeded  on  differ- 
ent lines  from  those  followed  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In 
the  latter,  the  city  took  over  the  schools  formerly  maintained 
by  the  free  kindergarten  association.  In  Brooklyn  the  kinder- 
garten association  still  remains  and  works  alongside  the  public 
classes.  The  Brooklyn  system,  Mr.  Maxwell  believes  to  be 
the  better. 

The  opinion  of  principals  and  crade  teachers,  continued  Mr. 
Maxwell,  was  unanimous  that  chudren  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  kindergarten  were  more  amenable  to  discipline,  more  wide 
awake,  that  their  creative  faculties  were  better  developed, 
that  they  were  better  all  round  for  the  work  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  than  those  who  had  only  been  trained  at  home. 
The  system  should  be  extended  so  that  all  may  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages. 

KINDERGARTEN  IN  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  Mabie  spoke  on  '*  The  Kindergarten  Idea  in  National 
Life."  "The  government  and  social  system  of  the  United 
States,"  he  said,  "  is  founded  on  public  education.  If  Froebel 
had  only  had  this,  our  country,  in  his  mind,  he  could  not  have 
conceived  a  plan  that  would  work  more  to  its  advantage.  The 
foundation  of  all  free  institutions  rest  on  an  idea  which  must 
be  implanted  in  childhood.  Freedom  of  church,  school,  and 
state,  in  fine,  freedom  of  mind,  is  the  justification  of  democracy ; 
and  freedom  is  the  essential  of  the  system  started  by  Froebel. 
The  United  States,  unlike  other  nations,  began  its  advance- 
ment from  an  elevation.  As  Matthew  Arnold  says,  we  are 
solving  the  political  and  social  problem.  Some  day  we  shall 
solve  the  human."  Mr.  Mabie  looks  forward  to  a  universal 
alliance.  It  will  begin  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  and  will 
include  Germany,  Uie  Latin  races,  and  finally  the  world.  Ul- 
timately all  forms  of  educarion  will  be  merged  into  one  and 
the  man  who  works  will  be  recognized  as  tne  servant  of  the 
race. 

Other  speakers  were  Frank  I.  Babbott,  chairman  of  the  kin- 
dergarten committee,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner W.  T.  Harris.  On  Thursday,  a  number  of  meetings 
were  held.  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Chadwick  attacked  the  Froebel 
system.  She  said  that  children  suffered  from  too  much  re- 
straint. They  were  compelled  to  learn  too  many  subjects,  and 
they  were  deprived  too  much  of  their  mother's  company.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Levermore  said  that  girls  should  be  trained  for  mother- 
hood. The  words  of  Mrs.  Chadwick,  she  thought,  should 
carry  weight  as  coming  from  the  mother  of  Yale  s  strongest 
man.  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney,  of  Washington,  presented  to 
the  society  the  greeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  morning  at  Plymouth 
church.  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes  criticised  the  friends  of 
the  kindergarten  who  conjoined  their  efforts  to  criticising  its 
methods.  Miss  Anna  S.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  harvest  of  knowledge  the  delegates  had  reaped 
from  the  conference.  Miss  Nora  Smith,  of  New  York,  Miss 
Lucy  Symonds,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Van  Kirk,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Mary  E.  Low,  of  Toledo,  Miss  Susan  Pollack,  of 
Washington,  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnston,  of  Wallaston,  Miss 
Sarah  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Mary  McCuUough,  of 
St.  Louis,  also  spoke.  Resolutions  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Froebel,  wife  of  the  great  educator,  who  died  in  Germany  re- 
cently, were  passed,  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte  of  New  York,  wh© 
was  her  pupu  for  four  years,  entertained  the  meeting  with  some 
reminiscences. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:- 
President,  Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Haven,  of  New  York:  first  vice- 
president,  Miss  Laura  T.  Fischer,  of  Boston ;  second  vice-presi- 
deBt,Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Chicago;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary  T.  Runyon,  of  New  York ;  recording  secre- 
tary. Miss  Bertha  Payne,  of  Chicago;  and  Miss  Nina  C. 
Vandewater  of  Milwaukee. 


Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  of  Chicago,  was  chosen  at  the  special 
request  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  to  represent  the  Union  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  The  next  meeting  of  th^  association  will 
be  held  in  Chicago. 

Convention  of  Commercial  Teachers. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  met  on 
April  13-14  in  Boston.  Several  gopd  talks  on  topics  of  com- 
mercial interest  were  heard.  The  president,  Mr.  R.T.  Shoe- 
maker, of  FaU  River,  advocated  more  study  of  English  in  the 
commercial  schools,  saying  that  the  purely  mechanical  educa- 
tion has  a  narrowing  influence  and  that  commercial  institu- 
tions, to  be  successful,  must  broaden  out  their  course.  A 
similar  point  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Osborn,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  who  said  that  commercial  people  have  in  their  advertising 
appealed  to  the  wrong  constituency — to  the  class  which  must 

?:et  emplovment  to  live.  They  should  appeal  also  to  the  com- 
ortable  classes  who  have  a  more  assured  position  in  life  but 
who  often  fail  thru  ignorance  of  business  methods.  At  pres 
ent  there  is  too  much  of  the  '*  looking  for  a  job  '*  air  about 
the  average  commercial  school. 

Georgia  Teachers'  Association. 

Cumberland  Island,  Ga.— The  thirty-fourth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  here 
June  25-30.  It  is  expected  that  the  gathering  will  be  the  lar- 
gest in  the  history  of  the  association,  which  covers  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  papers  will  be  on  live  topics,  and  each 
will  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  program  includes  the  following :  State  School  Commis- 
sioner G.  R.  Glenn,  who  will  speak  on  "  A  Review  of  Educa- 
tional Conditions  in  Georgia;''  F.  H.  Richardson^ editor  of 
tht  Atlanta  Journals  on  **The  New  Chivahy:"  Chancellor 
W.  H.  Payne,  University  of  Nashville,  "  The  House  Beauti- 
ful ;  "  Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton.  University  of  Mississippi,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association, 
Pres.  P.  D.  Pollock,  Mercer  university,  "  Higher  Education, 
lis  History  and  Its  Funotion;"  Mr.  E.  A.  Pound,  of  Way- 
cross,  "Science  in  Public  School  Education;  *'  A.  L.  Hull,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  board  of  trustees,  ''The  Campaign 
of  the  Confederate  Army;*'  John  Temple  Graves,  College 
Park,  "The  Race  Problems ; "  Chancellor  W.  B.  Hill,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  "  A  Re-discovery ;  "  Supt.  Lawton  B.  Evans. 
Augusta,  "Dream  Cities  of  Italy." 

Papers  will  also  be  read  by  Messrs  £.  C.  Branson,  of  Athens; 
J.  H.  Pound,  of  Bamesville ;  George  M.  Napier, of  Monroe;  J. 
C.  Harris,  of  Rome;  Miss  J.  T.  Ford,  of  M illcdgcville ;  J.  N. 
Rogers,  ot  Sandersville ;  Miss  J.  A.Flisch,  of  Milledgeville,  and 
others. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  association :  President, 
Carle  ton  S.  Gibson,  of  Columbus :  first  vice-president,  William 
M.  Slaton,  of  Atlanta;  second  vice-president,  Miss  E.  C.  Mer- 
rill, of  Cave  Springes ;  secretary,  Mr.  G.  G.  Bond,  of  Athens ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  C.  C  Cox,  of  College  Park. 

Cliester  Teachers'  Institute. 

Chester,  Pa.-— The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  began  their  annual  institute  on  April  16.  Prof.  C.  F.  Fos- 
ter is  the  president.  The  speakers  included  Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  Lincoln  Hul- 
ley,  State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  schools,  Prin.  £.  O.  Lyte, 
of  the  state  normal  school.  Miss  Caroline  Hauser,  of  the 
Mechanicsburg  high  school,  and  Susan  C.  Lodge,  of  the  Col- 
legiate institute,  Philadelphia. 

Prof,  O'Stiea  in  Quincy. 

QuiNCY,  Mass.— Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  Universitv  of 
Wisconsin,  recently  delivered  four  lectures  in  Quincy.  They 
proved  very  pleasing  to  the  large  audiences  in  attendance,  the 
teachers  being  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  lectures  delivered  es- 
pecially to  them.  The  board  of  education  has  officially  noticed 
nis  visit  and  the  daily  papers  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  his  talks.  Dr.  O'Shea  has  shown  himself  a  master  of  the 
English  language  and  he  completely  won  even  the  teachers 
who  opposed  his  coming,  altho  he  talked  very  plainly  to 
them. 

Mrs,  Grenfell  on  Nature  Study. 

Arbor  day  and  Bird  day  are  celebrated  thruout  the  state  of 
Colorado.  State  Supt  Helen  L.  Grenfell  thoroly  believes  in 
the  good  effects  of  tnese  observances.  She  says  concerning 
nature  study : 

There  is  the  greatest  need  for  protection  of  the  forests, 
and  an  almost  equal  need  for  the  preservation  of  the  bird  life  of 
the  country.  Bympatbetic  appreciation  of  nature  demands  able 
and  systematic  leaching  of  our  children  tmon  these  subjects.  To 
insure  intelligence,  care,  and  protection  of  both  birds  and  trees  bj 
our  boys  and  girls  we  must  implant  in  their  growing  xninas 
knowledge  from  which  to  base  their  principles.  That  the  forests 
collect  water  forming  great  rivers,  which  fertilise  the  soil,  and 
that  the  birds  destroy  millions  of  injurious  insects  and  insect 
eggs,  are  facts  which  should  be  made  clear.  The  wanton  sacri- 
fice of  both  these  important  aids  to  the  life  of  man  has  been 
largely  due  to  ign«rance,and  the  arrest  of  such  sacrifice  can  only 
be  secured  thru  enlightenment. 

This  especial  duty  is  one  whose  spirit  must  be  lived  up  to  thin- 
out  the  year,  and  its  observance  not  confined  to  the  program  of 
the  day,  altho  it  should  be  made  as  valuable  as  possible. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  Graduate  Club,  of  Teachers  college,  held  Its  monthly 
meetine  on  April  20.  Prof.  Richard  £.  Dodt^e,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  geography  and  secretary  of  the  faculty  committee  on 
secondary  teaching,  presented  for  discussion  the  subject  of 
*'  Training  for  Secondary  Teachers." 

Hew  Point  Against  DaTlt  Bill. 

President  Little,  of  the  board  of  education,  has  mailed  to 
Governor  Roosevelt  a  new  point  against  the  Davis  bill  which 
is  now  awaiting  signature  or  veto.  He  says  that  if  it  becomes 
law,  payment  ol  the  salaries  of  janitors,  lecturers,  and  others 
who  are  not  technically  teachers  will  be  rendered  impossible. 
Heretofore  the  salaries  of  all  these  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
general  school  fund.  The  Davis  bill  restricts  this  fund  to  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  There  will  certainly  be  no 
special  funds  next  year  and  therefore,  in  event  of  the  govern- 
or's signing  the  bill,  the  janitors  will  go  unpaid  and  will  have  to 
bring  special  suit  for  their  salaries. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
wilt  be  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  Thursday 
evening.  June  7,  in  connection  with  tne  annual  commencement 
of  the  other  graduate  and  professional  schools  of  New  York 
university. 

The  prospectus  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  for  1900-1901 
will  be  reacly  for  distribution  in  a  few  days.  It  will  announce 
several  interesting  and  important  changes  in  the  program  of 
studies,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  relation  of  the  ccurses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  first 
and  .second  years  is  more  definitely  fixed  than  heretofore.  The 
.  work  of  the  first  year,  comprising  three  major  and  two  minor 
courses,  will  be  entirely  required,  and  must  be  successfully 
completed  before  the  student  be  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  second  year.  All  elective  courses 
will  be  placed  in  the  second  year.  These  changes  mark  a  real 
advance  in  the  provisions  for  graduate  work  in  pedagdg^r  and 
will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  correlating  his  professional 
studies. 

The  course  in  Elements  of  Pedagagy,  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Shaw, 
will  be  a  required  course  in  the  first  year. 

The  subject  of  History  of  Philosophy,  hitherto  given  as  a 
two-hour  course  in  the  first  year,  will  be  divided  between  two 
courses  of  one  hour  each,  to  be  known  as  History  of  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  the  first  year,  and  as  history  of 
Modem  Philosophy  in  the  second  year. 

There  will  be  a  special  provision,  during  next  year  only  for 
two  sections  in  the  course  in  Analytical  Psychology,  g^ven  by 
Prof.  E.  F.  Buctiner.  The  lectures  m  the  second  section  will  be 
given  at  4:45  to  5:45  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
The  two  sections  will  unite  on  Saturday  mornings  for  the 
fourth  lecture. 

Loan  Art  £xhibltion  for  Brooklyn  Schools. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hurley,  a  public  spirited  Brooklynite  and  an  en- 
thusiast on  American  art,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Principals*  Association  his  valuable  art  coUectionfor 
free  exhibition  in  the  schools.  He  offers  to  bear  all  expense  of 
every  kind,  feeling  amply  repaid  in  the  assurance  that  the 
children  and  their  parents  thus  have,  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  works  ot  our  best  painters.  The  collection  consists  of  ior- 
ty-four  paintines;  it  is  to  be  exhibited  at  public  school  No.  23., 
Mr.  James  J.  McCabe  principal,  until  May  4,  when  it  will  be 
removed  to  another  school. 

The  Work  of  the  Queens  County  Association. 

The  courses  conducted  for  teachers  by  the  Queens  County 
Teachers'  Association  have  just  come  to  an  end.  Considering 
the  financial  condition  of  the  borough  the  success  of  the  work 
has  been  remarkable.  It  is  a  standing  tribute  to  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  teachers  in  the  Long  Island  borough. 

The  courses  have  had  for  their  outward  purpose  the  satis- 
faction of  Supt.  Maxwell's  "  A  "  and  **  Head  ot  Department" 
.  certificates :  actually  they  have  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  the  borough. 

The  courses  given  during  the  past  winter  have  been  in  Eng- 
lish, conducted  by  Prof.  Franklin  T.  Baker,  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity, and  in  Nature  Study  as  Applied  to  School  Work,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kelly,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  schools. 
The  attendance  has  been  large.  Dr.  Kelly's  three  classes  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  of  tne  teachers  who  had 
never  before  studied  nature  sympathetically.  The  aim  has 
been  to  get  the  students  out  into  the  open  and  to  arouse  their 
self-activity  in  the  direction  of  scientific  observation.  Fre- 
quent excursions  have  been  recjuired,  with  recording  of  casual 
observations.  Some  of  the  subjects  which  the  teachers  had  to 
investigate  themselves  were :  The  dispersion  of  seeds;  plant 
preparations  for  the  winter ;  the  sc^uirrel  and  the  rabbit;  the 
return  of  the  migratory  birds;  insect-fertilized  flowers  of 
spring;  insects  and  their  transformations. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  doing  this  work 
thru  the  winter  are  planning  to  continue  it  during  the  summer 
in  the  course  given  by  Dr.  Kelly  at  the  Biological  Laboratory 
of  the  Brooklyn  institute,  to  be  established  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island. 


Qaettkmt  In  I«gie  «iid  PeydMrtogy. 

The  following  questions  in  logic  and  psychology  were  asked 
at  the  laSjt  principals'  examination : 

Time,  three  boars. 

Answer  any  six  qilestions. 

I.  What  are  the  two  terms  of  the  preposltloB,  "  The  man  who 
is  incapable  of  logical  thought  ought  never  to  argue  with  his 
neighbor?"  Construct  a  valid  syllogism  of  which  the  nroposi- 
tion  jtist  given  is  the  conclusion.  Sute  the  mood  and  ngnre  of 
the  sylloeism  and  illustrate  it  graphically. 

a.  (a)  Give  three  immediate  interenoes.  with  or  without  con- 
versiea  of  terms,  from  the  proposition,  *'  No  men  are  perfect." 

(b)  Convert  the  three  inferred  propositions. 

3.  Write  the  syllogism  B  A  O  in  all  four  figures,  and  tell  in 
which  fignres  it  is  valid  and  why. 

4.  In  any  two  of  the  following,  if  there  is  invalid  reasoning, 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  invalidity. 

(a) ''  Macaulay's  conclusions  in  the  essay  are  unseund  because 
he  never  took  time  to  think  hard  and  deeply." 

(b)  ''  Whoever  drinks  to  excess  weakens  his  pewers,  so  that  we 
know  that  Po-,  whose  abilities  became  almost  dissipated  before 
the  year  of  his  death,  must  have  sunk  lower  and  lower  into  de- 
bauchery." 

(c)  **  If  in  the  realm  of  nature  only  man  is  vile,  it  follows  that 
a  decaying  body  of  a  horse  must  be  pleasant  to  look  upon." 

5.  (a)  Construct  a  logical  division  of  the  class-term  animal, 
(b)  Give  a  lop:ical  definition  of  one  of  the  sub-divisions,  and  an- 
alyze the  definition. 

6.  Illustrate  and  criticise  the  definition  of  pleasure  as  a  sensa- 
tion due  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  want,  and  of  pain  as  a  sensation 
due  to  a  disturbance  in  normal  functioning. 

7.  Analyze  the  act  of  perceiving  an  apple  as  such.  Describe 
two  experiments  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  psychology  of 
perception. 

8.  Show  how  all  the  laws  of  association  may  be  reduced  to  one. 

The  French  Alliance. 

The  annual  meeting  of  VAllianu  Francaise  was  held  at  the 
Berkeley  school  on  April  19.  It  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
M.  Jules  Cambon,  ambassador  of  the  French  republic  at 
Washington,  and  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  of 
Columbia.  Prof.  Cohn  made  a  notable  address  upon  the  in- 
debtedness of  other  nations  to  France  and  outlined  the  work 
which  V Alliance  is  attempting  to  do  in  this  country. 

It  was  decided  that  the  three  silver  medals  sent  by  the  inter- 
national committee  at  Paris  should  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Lrt- 
tle,  president  of  the  New  York  board  of  education,  to.  be 
awarded  by  him  to  the  three  best  students  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  New  York  high  schools. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

The  summer  school  idea  is  becoming  popular  in  Germany. 
The  pioneer  in  the  movement  was  the  little  university  of  Grief  s- 
wald,  in  Pomerania,  which  first  offered  summer  courses  in  1894. 
The  attendance  last  year  was  450.  Many  foreigners  were 
among  the  number. 

South  Bethlehbm,  Pa.— The  register  of  Lehigh  university 
shows  an  attendance  of  415  students,  from  thirty-four  states  and 
eleven  foreif>:n  countries.    There  are  forty  in  the  teaching  staff. 

A  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  university,  1079  in  number  dur- 
ing the  thirty-n)ur  years « of  its  existence,  indicates  that  this 
institution  is  exerting  a  marked  influence  on  the  industrial 
development  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  countries 
also. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— It  has  been  decided  that  the  pupils  in 
the  grammar  and  intermediate  grades  who  complete  the  work 
of  the  present  semester  on  or  before  May  15,  may  then  be  pro- 
moted without  formal  examination,  on  the  record  made  in  the 
three  reviews  of  the  term. 

Jackson,  Miss.— The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  college  has  elected  as  president  of  the  institu- 
tion Mr.  T.  C.  Hardy,  who  is  at  present  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 

Camden,  N.  J. — The  new  board  of  commissioners  of  public 
instruction  has  met  and  organized  under  the  recently  passed 
Stokes  law.  Col.  C.  L.  McGrath,  editor  of  the  Camden  Demo- 
crat^ was  elected  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Martin  V.  Ber- 
gen becomes  superintendent  of  schools,  with  John  £.  Fagan  as 
business  manager.  The  latter's  office  is  new,  being  a  creation 
of  the  Stokes  law. 

RivERTON,  N.  J. — Mr.  E.  J.  Wessels,  editor  of  The  Great 
Round  Worlds  will  address  the  New  Jersey  School  Teachers* 
Convention  on  May  12.  His  topic  will  be,  'jls  it  worth  while?" 
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Summer  School*  for  1900. 


MOUnais." 

American  Inatitute  of  Normal  jWeihods  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Sessioa  July  17-Au^.  3.  Address 
O.  S.  Cook,  secretary,  378-388  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Institute.— Summer  School,  July  a-Aug.  xo.  Ad 
dress  Director,  60^  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  IIL 

University  of  Chicaro.— Summer  Courses  open  Tune  15.  Ad- 
dress the  Universitv^f  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Normal  Summer  School.— Opens  June  2  (three 
weeks).  Address  Dudley  Grant  Hays,  550  W.  Sixtieth  Place, 
Station  O.,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Summer  School.— Fourteenth  Session  June  35-Julv 
hi^l!?T^  institute,  Chicago.  Address  Ginn  &  Company,  37/. 
388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  ^  ^' 

tNew  School  of  Methods  for  1900.— Western  School  at  Chi- 
cago,IlI.,Au|:ust  30-3 1  .—Address  American  iBook  Company, 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  of 
Methods,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

Iowa. 
W  Summer  Latin  School  of  Drake  University.— June  i8-Aug. 
16.    Address  Chas.  O.  Denny,  prin.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Kansas. 

State  Normal  School.— Summer  Session  Jane  ^-Aug.  8. 
Address  Prear.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Empbria,  Kansas, 

MaMflchttSjBtts. 

•  New  School  of  Methods  for  1900,— Eastern  School  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  July  16-27.  Address  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  of 
Methods,  Washinc:ton  square,  New  York  city. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  Cottage  City.— 
Opens  July  ID.    Address  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  pres.,  Hyde  Park, 

The  American  School  of  Sloyd.— Walter  J:  Kenyon, director. 
Sixth  Annual  Session  begins  July  lo,  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology.— Second  Session  July 
5-".  Address  Rev.  R.  S.  Morrison,  sec'y.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Expression.— Summer  term  opens  August  i.  Ad- 
dress S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Pierce  building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sauvenr  Summer  School  of  Languages  at  Amherst  college, 
Amherst,  Mass.— Twenty-fifth  Session,  July  o-Aug.  17.  Ad- 
dress Registrar  of  Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.— At  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.     Session  Jdfy 
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Supt.  R.  E.  Denfeld,  Duiuth,  Minn. 

io-27.^Addrcss  Edgar  O.  Silver,  pres.,  29  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  city. 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.— July  s-Aug. 
15.    Address  J.  L.  Love,  A.M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
r^The  Lawrence  Scientific  Schodl. — Address  J.  L.  Love,  sec'y» 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bfichigan. 

Bent«n  Harbor  College  Summer  School.  Session  begins 
June  19.    Address  The  College,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Summer  Kindergarten  Trainine  School  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Address  Mrs.  Lucretia  WiUard  Treat,  principal,  Grand 
Rapids. 

A  summer  kindergarten  training  school  will  be  conducted  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Kmdergarten  Association.  Mrs.  Lucretia  WiUard 
Treat  is  the  principal.  As  a  place  •£  summer  residence  Grand 
Rapids  is  especially  favored  by  climate  and  surroundings. 
The  corps  of  lecturers  includes  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Laura 
Fisher,  Caroline  T.  Haven,  and  Isabtl  Saunders. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College, Ypsilanti.— Summer  Quarter 
uly  2-Aug.  24.    Address  Elmer  A.  Lyman,  principal. 

Hew  Haaipthire. 

Lake  Winipiseogee  Summer  School.— Courses  in  peda- 
gogy, science,  and  language.  Teachers  prepared  for  fall  ex- 
aminations, and  students  tor  college  entrance.  Address  L.  F. 
Griffin,  Weirs,  N.  H. 

Dartmouth  CoUere  Summer  School.— Opens  July  5,  contin- 
uing four  weeks.  Address  Registrar,  Dartmouth  college,  Han- 
over, N.  H. 

Hew  York. 

Columbia  University  .—Summer  Session  from  July  i-Aug.  8. 
Address  Walter  Hammond  Nichols,  B.  S.,secV,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y,  city. 


New  Yorfe  University.-— Sumitter  Session  from  July  ^Aue.  17. 
Address 'Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  New  York  university,  Uni- 
.  versitT  Heights,  N.  Y.  city. 

Adirondacks  Summer  School.— Fourth  Session  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Courses  in  Art,  Manual  Training, 
and  Nature  Study.  Address  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  North  32nd 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School.— July  5  to  Aue.  16.  Ad- 
dress The  Registrar,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study.— ^Ad- 
dress College  of  Arrieulture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  at  Ch^tutauqua,  N.  Y.— July 
7-Aug.  17.  Address  Chautauqua  Assembly,  General  Offices, 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Summer  School  Art  Students'  Leag«e  of  New  York.— Sum- 
mer Season  from  June  4-September  29.  Address  Art  Students* 
League,  215  W.  Fifty-seventh  street,  New  York  city. 

north  Carolias. 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C— June  20-July  6.  Address  S.  G.  Atkins,  pres., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ohio. 

National  Normal  University  Summer  School,  Lebanon, 
Ohio.— Classes  in  pedagogy,  scienee,  mathematics,  language, 
literature,  elocution,  music,  etc.  Session  opens  June  12.  Ad- 
dress C.  K.  Hamilton,  secretary,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Texas. 

Universitv  of  Texas  Summer  School— Austin,  Texas,  June 
5- July  21.    Address  John  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 

Virginia. 

A  summer  school  of  methods  will  be  held  at  Roanoke.  Supt. 
E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  and  Prin.  Kenkins,  of  the  Ports- 
mouth high  school,  have  been  designated  as  conductors. 

West  Virginia. 

Summer  Quarter,  West  Virginia  University.  From  June 
2 1 -Sept  I.  Work  counts  toward  a  degree.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  free  entertain- 
ments, with  special  lectures  and  courses  by  specialists  from 
other  institutions.  Address  Pres.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Mor- 
gantown,  West  Virginia. 

Canada. 

Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada.-r-Founteenth  Session,  July  26-Aug.  10,  Bear  River,  N. 
8.  Address  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince  St.  School.,  Charlottetown. 
P.E.I. 

Summer  School  of  McGill  University  at  Toronto.— Special 
Courses  in  Art.  Address  Registrar  of  McGill  Univenity, 
Toronto. 


Educational  Meetiags  in  May. 

May  9-11. — Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Grand  Rapids.    Sec'y,  Caroline  M.  Neile. 

May  II.— New  England  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, at  Boston.    Secretary,  R.  D.  McKeen,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

May  12. — New  Jersey  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children 
and  Youth,  at  high  school,  Newark.  Sec*y,  F.  £.  Spaulding, 
Passaic,  N.J. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY. 


FOUR  GREAT  SERIES, 

The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

By  A.  F.  Newlanda  and  B.  E.  Bow,  is  more  largely  nied  than  any  otb«r 
flyitem  of  wntin^Ti  •itber  slant  or  vertical.  Its  socoass  in  schools  of  every 
gnde  and  condition  is  due  to  the  facts  that:  (1.)  It  is  teachable.  (2.) 
Teacbars  and  pupils  like  it.  (8.)  It  omits  more  that  is  useless  and  in- 
cludes more  that  is  practical  than  any  othar  system. 

Atwood'8  Qraded  Arithmetic. 

Embodies  in  practical  form  tba  best  modem  ideas  on  the  teaobin?  of 
elementary  mAtbematics  Practical  problems,  abundant  drill  in  written , 
oral,  and  mental  work,  and  perfect  grading:,  make  this  sat ies  one  of 
sterling  worth. 

Hyde's  Lessons  in  English 
Aa4  Practical  Onunaiar  baa  now  been  adopted  by  the  schools  of  nearly 
•ne-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Heart  of  Oak  Books. 

A  series  of  six  books  that  smceessf  ally  develop  a  taste  f  orsfood  readinff. 

bis  series  was  planned  by  James  Bnssell  Lowell,  George  William  Cortis, 
Tm.  M.  Bloane,  Q.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Send  for 
eireolars. 


^^ 


THE  YOUNQ  CITIZEN. 

BY  €HARLKS  F.  DOI.B. 

Pnpils  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old  will  find  in  this  book  fresh  and 
attractive  chapters  upon  civic  rights  and  duties,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  information.  It  is  aglow  with  a  fine,  strong  love  of  country, 
and  of  the  things  for  which  the  country  should  stand. 

''  The  plan  of  this  arrangement  is  excellent.  It  is  valuable  not  only 
to  the  young  citizen,  but  to  citizens  of  all  years."— Hon  Jomm  D.  Lono, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Cloth.    Beaut/iJuUy  Ulu8trai€d.   220page9.   Price,  45  cenU, 

THE  BEaiNNER'3  READER. 

BT  FI^BENCTE  BASS. 

The  ideal  book  for  beginners.  It  offers  natural  methods,  sensible 
vocabulary,  vertical  script  and  colored  illustrations,  with  an  unnsvally 
large  amount  of  attractive  reading. 

*'  Many  beautiful  primers  have  been  issued  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  but  here  is  probably  the  handsomest  of  all  *^  tZ^'.'Z 

— N.  Y.  Tkacsbbb'  MAOAzniB. 

**I  am  surprised  at  the  amount  of  good  reading  which  it  oontaims. 
The  selection  of  matter  is  admirable.*'— Lilliam  Tatlob.  Principal 
Training  School,  Oalesburg,  HI,  Boards.  ISO  pages.  Introduction 
yrice,  25  cents. 
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)>^ote8  of  )Vew  Bool?9« 

a=i^^=^saaassa=a=s  ■  '  ■  i  i  1 1  i  riaaaaaaaaggap 
Ott^Zifte  of  Nature  Study  for  primary  and  grammar  grades 
By  Alice  M.  Macomber,  superviflor  of  nature  atady,  and 
Delia  I.  Griffin,  assistant,  Newton,,  Mass.  Miss  Macomber 
is  an  entimsiast  in  her  dquurtmoit  and  this  outline  shows 
her  taste.  The  pnpils  are  led  thm  the  whole  realm  of 
catore  and  are  particnlarly  enconraged  to  find  the  interesting 
objects  which  surround  them  on  every  hand.  The  plants  se- 
lected for  study  suit  the  season  exactly  and  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  close  and  accurate  observation,  while  the  plan  followed  teaches 
the  child  to  know  the  relation  between  the  blossom,  the  fruit, 
and  the  seedling  plant  The  animals  to  be  studied  generally 
present  salient  features  and  attract  children.  The  minerals 
chosen  do  not  as  well  adapt  the  outline  for  general  use,  since 
too  many  of  them  must  be  obtained  from  special  localities. 
Used  as  suggestive  this  outline  must  prove  valuable  to  guide 
teachers  in  nature  study.  L.  R.  P.  G. 

The  two  most  recent  buUedns  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  at  Morgantown,  treat  the  subjects  of 
Sh^  Feeding  Experinients,  and  The  Blfftet  qf  Incandescent  Gat- 
Light  an  Plant  Growth,  the  former  written  by  J.  H.  Stewart 
and  Horace  Atwood,  the  latter  by  L.  C.  Corbett.  Both  are  very 
practical  and  ought  to  be  of  great  us(^  to  intelligent  farmers, 
whether  amateur  or  professional.  (The  University  of  West 
Virginia,  Morgantown,  West  Va.) 

A  great  many  teachers  are  now  taking  up  the  subject  ^of 
manual  training,  either  by  themselves  or  in  extension  classes. 
For  any  of  these  there  is  considerable  interesting  matter  to  be 
found  in  Manual  Training  in  Wood,  the  outline  of  a  course  for 
teachers,  by  W.  W.  Murray.  (Published  by  Rochester  Athe- 
neum  and  Mechanics  Institute.) 

The  (M  South  Work  is  a  pamphlet  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  editor 
of  the  New  England  Magazine,  descriptive  of  the  efforts  of 
Majry  Hemenway  to  promote  the  cause  of  historical  study  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Hemenway  by  her  personal  exertions  saved 
the  Old  South  meeting-house  from  demolition.  She  was  behind 
the  first  Old  South  lecture  courses  and  the  summer  pilgrimages 
which  were  inaugurated  in  1894.  She  started  the  very  inter- 
esting series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  of  which  this  essay  of  Mr. 
Mead's  is  one.  Her  name  and  influence  deserve  to  be  commem- 
orated ;  Mr.  Mead  has  made  an  interesting  beginning.  (Pub- 
lished at  Old  South  Meetlng-House,  Boston.) 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Teachers,  is  a  neatly  printed  booklet 
by  Emma  C.Schoonmaker,  principal  of  the  girls'  department  of 
Public  School  No.  5,  New  York  city.  It  contains  rules  of 
ethics  and  methods  for  young  teachers.  The  principles  laid 
down  are  excellent  andit  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  young 
teacher  who  follows  them  will  be  on  the  road  to  professioniu 
success. 

Handbook  oj  Domestic  Science  ond  Household  Arts  for  Use  in 
Elementary  Schools,  a  manual  for  teachers,  with  a  preface  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  with  chapters  contributed  by  other  well  known 
specialists ;  edited  by  Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  Philadelphia  normal  school.  This  book  is  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  several  experienced  teachers  to  put  into  a  form 
helpful  to  others  that  which  they  themselves  have  gathered 
with  much  labor.  The  topics  relate  to  that  routine  of  daily 
life  which  influences  every  child  for  good  or  ill  thruout  its  ca- 
reer, and  which  may  be  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it  is  under- 
stood and  controlled.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00.) 

Manual  of  Graded  Sight  Singing  Exercises  for  Blackboard 
Vu,  by  Francis  E.  Howard.  First  year's  work  as  used  in  the 
schools  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  these  exercises  the  staff  is  used 
but  in  place  of  the  notes  figures  from  one  to  eight  are  employed 
in  conjunction  with  smaller  figures  to  indicate  whole,  half, 
quarter,  and  eighth  notes.  The  exercises  are  well  graded  and 
greatly  simplify  the  teaching  of  sight  singing.  (Novello,  Ewer 
k  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

Songs  of  All  Lands,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  a  collection  of 
patriotic  and  national  songs  of  many  countries,  together  with 
choice  folk  songs  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  part-songs  for 
three  and  four  voices.  Compiled  by  an  eminent  educator  and  critic 
of  music,  this  book  contains  the  most  extensive  collection  yet 
BUide  of  our  own  patriotic  airs  and  typical  folk  songs,  together 
with  the  national  songs  of  all  the  leading  countries,  includ- 
ing copious  illustrations  ef  their  popular  and  typical  melodies. 
Some  of  the  newest  and  best  are  from  Bohemian,  Russian,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Danish  sources  which  hitherto  have  been  neglected. 
The  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  schools  and  social 


gatherings  and  contains  many  English  part  songs  and  glees. 
Muiy  of  the  English  selections  have  pianoforte  aecompaniments. 
(American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents.) 

The  movement  for  the  adornment  of  the  school-room  is 
growing  in  Canada.  SchooL-Room  Deooration,  an  address  to 
(Canadian  historical  societies  by  J.  George  Hodgins,  librarian 
for  the  education  department  of  Ontario,  is  a  plea  for  the  use 
of  noble  and  patriotic  art  in-  (Canadian  schools.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  notable  monuments  which  abound  in  the  Dominion, 
and  which  deserve  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  photographs  in 
all  the  schools.  A  great  many  of  the  utterances  of  American 
art  writers  are  quoted.    (Warwick  Broe.  &  Rutter,  Toronto.) 

Catch  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  CapeL  of 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  is  the  fifth  in  the  Teachers  Help  Manual  Series. 
It  provides  a  great  number  of  very  practical  catches  with  their 
answers  or  solutions  and  ought  to  be  of  value  to  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  to  supervisors  who  must  make  out  examinar 
tion  papers.    (The  New  England  Publishing  Ck>mpany.) 

In  the  Bible  it  is  very  clearly  stated  that  *' when  I  was  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,"  yet  the  world  had  to  wait  many 
centuries  for  a  Froebel  to  apply  the  thought  to  practice  and 
several  decades  more  were  required  to  get  Froebel's  method 
into  the  Sunday-school.  Teachers  in  the  Sunday-school  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  presenting  facts  in  the  same  light  in  which 
they  view  them  themselves,  overlookijig  entirely  the  child's  in- 
experience. Florence  U.  Palmer  has  prepared  One  Year  qf 
Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young  Children,  a  manual  for  par- 
ents and  teachers  on  the  kindergarten  model.  The  stories  are 
presented  (with  few  exceptions)  in  story  form  and  illustrates 
but  one  truth,  and  that  truth  touches  the  daily  life  of  the  child. 
Several  stories  reUting  to  the  same  truth,  or  principle  of  right 
living  are  presented  in  a  sequence.  To  aid  the  teacher,  the  les- 
sons are  arranged  according  to  the  seasons,  and  considerable 
nature  work  is  introduced.  The  book  has  many  beautiful  iUus- 
trations.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1-00.) 

Edmund  Burkes  Speech  on  ConcUiatum  with  America,  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  for  the  use  of  academies  and  high 
schools,  by  Joseph  Rushton,  L.  H.  D.  This  is  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Lakeside  series  of  English  readings  for  high  schools. 
The  option  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Burke*s  productions 
and  every  educated  American  should  be  acquainted  with  it 
(Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago.) 

Yeoman  FUetvx)od,  by  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell) 
is  an  attractive  romance  dealing  with  life  in  England.  The 
events  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  early  in  the  present 
century  and  the  rural  scenes  in  the  early  part  of  the  story 
form  an  effective  contrast  to  the  Regency  manners  depicted  in 
the  closing  chapters.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  teaching  the  principles 
of  our  government  to  young  Americans,  yet  the  really  satisfac- 
tory elementary  books  for  school-room  use  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber. One  of  the  books,  however,  that  has  steadily  gained  favor 
since  its  issue  in  1875  is  Charles  Nordhoff's  PUUics  far  Young 
Americans,  of  which  a  revised  edition  has  lately  been  published. 
The  author  believes  that  free  government  is  a  political  applica- 
tion of  the  Christian  theory  of  life  ;  that  at  the  base  of  our 
political  system  is  the  golden  rule ;  4ind  that  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  one  ought  to  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  believe  in  and  act  on  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.  The  vices  He  condemned  are  those  also  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  government  With  this 
idea  in  mind  the  book  was  written,  and  it  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged  along  the  same  lines.  There  is  much  talk  of  religion 
in  the  schools,  but  is  not  instruction  on  the  plan  here  outlined 
a'oout  all  in  that  department  that  is  practicable  or  necessary? 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

Petrus  Pels,  son  of  a  Dutch  settler,  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians and  carried  to  their  settlement  near  Aowasting  lake  in 
the  Shawangunk  mountains.  He  married  Dalmaqua,  daughter 
of  an  Indian  chief,  and  was  living  happily  when  emissariee  of 
the  whites  appeared  and  tried  to  shake  his  loyalty  to  his  new 
associates.  As  a  result  of  his  refusal  to  return  to  civilizatioa, 
he  was  mysteriously  assassinated.  His  widow  with  long  and 
faithful  labor,  carved  his  features  upon  a  rock  overlooking 
Lake  Aowasting.  They  are  still  pointed  out  to  summer  touriste. 

This  is  the  legend  upon  which  Mr.  Jared  Barhite  has  built  up 
his  Dalmaqua,  a  little  epie  of  Indian  life.  It  is  nublished  l^ 
the  author  at  270  Freeman  avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York. 


Tired,  languid,  dull  exactly  expresses  tbecoodition  of  tbous&iids 
at  this  time.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  will  make  you  bright  asd 
healthy. 
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A  Goverament  of  Boys 

Passengers  on  the  small  steamers  wh^ch  thread  the 
shallow  channels  of  Boston  harboE  often  wonder  what 
may  be  the  purpose  of  the  row  of  absurdly  small  cottages 
conspicuous  along  the  shore  of  Thompson's  island.  For 
their  benefit  and  for  others  interested  in  child  study,  Mr. 
Max  Bennett  Thrasher  gives  in  the  April  number  of  the 
New  England  Ifagazine,  a  delightful  description  of  the 
farm  school  for  boys  whose  members  have  built,  own,  and 
manage  the  mysterious  ''  Cottage  Row.'' 

The  Farm  School  for  Boys  is  a  private  charity  which 
goes  back  for  its  beginning  to  1814.  Thompson's  island 
was  purchased  for  the  school  by  the  ''Boston  Farm 
School  Society  "  in  18S2,  for  $6,000.  The  island  is  situ- 
ated about  a  mUe  from  City  Point,  South  Boston.  It 
contains  one  hundred  fifty  acres  of  land  and  on  account 
of  the  many  trees  and  the  height  to  which  the  surface 
rises  is  considered  the^  most  beautiful  island  in  the 
harbor. 

'*  The  Farm  School  is  limited  to  one  hundred  pupils. 
Boys  are  taken  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
years,  and  retained  until  they  graduate  from  the  school 
department,  the  training  there  being  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  best  grammar  schools.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
taught  to  work,  the  aim  being  to  fit  them  so  that  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  they  will  be 
fitted  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  problems  which  life 
will  present.  As  soon  as  is  practicable  after  graduation, 
places  are  found  for  them  in  offices,  stores,  shops  or  on 
farms,  according  as  their  training  or  natural  ability  seem 
to  make  most  desirable.  The  Farm  School  is  in  no  sense 
a  reform  school  but  rather  a  home  training  school  for  the 
boys  who  are  under  its  care.  These  are  usually  orphans, 
or  the  sons  ef  widows  who  from  force  of  circumstances 
are  unable  to  provide  a  home  for  some  or  all  of  their 
children. 

**  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study  there  is  a 
manual  training  course,  which  includes  mechanical  draw- 
ing, carpentry,  wood  turning  and  carving,  blacksmithing, 
and  printing.  All  the  boys  are  in  turn  employed  upon 
the  farm  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  they  are 
.  at  the  school,  obtaining  from  this  and  from  the  use  of 
the  boats,  which  they  are  constantly  taught  to  use  and 
manage,  the  very  best  physical  exercise.  In  addition,  all 
in  turn  perform  some  part  of  the  household  duties,  includ- 
ing cooking,  baking,  making  and  mending  clothes,  and 
laundry  work. 

*'  There  is  no  instinct  stronger  in  the  minds  of  children 
than  that  of  imitation,  and  no  amusement  more  universal 
and  enduring  than  that  of  '  playing  house.'  While  base- 
ball and  football.  King  Phflip,  tag,  quoits,  bows  and 
marbles  came  and  went,  the  one  interest  which  never 
flagged  was  that  in  '  Cottage  Row,'  the  city  of  playhouses 
which  the  boys  bave  built,  care  for,  own,  and  govern. 

''The  settlement  originated  in  this  way.  During  the 
summer  of  1888  the  boys  were  given  some  pieces  of  cast- 
off  bedticking  to  play  with.  A  chance  suggestion  was 
made  that  these  would  make  good  tents.  The  suggestion 
was  adopted,  and  several  tents  were  set  up,  each  being 
owned  and  occupied  usually  by  a  number  of  boys.  Scat- 
tered at  first  irregularly  over  the  campus,  the  tents  were 
eventually  arranged  in  a  row  at  the  north  end,  and  all 
thru  the  summer  this  was  the  favorite  part  of  the  play- 
ground. As  the  cold  weather  of  autumn  came  on,  the 
boys  were  so  reluctant  to  abandon  their  little  homes  that 
they  utilized  pieces  of  boards  to  mak<^  them  habitable  as 


long  as  possible.  This  gave  some  of  the  boys  an  idea  to 
be  acted  on  another  season,  and  when  the  spring  of  1889 
opened  some  of  the  most  enterprising  planned  to  erect 
a  wooden  cottajg;e.  With  the  assistance  of  the  superin* 
tendent,  materSil  was  obtained  and  the  house  was  built. 
Others  followed,  and  from  this  beginning  the  present  city 
has  developed.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  boys  who  are 
old  enough  take  the  school's  course  in  manual  training 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  do  all  of  the  work  them- 
selves. 

"  In  1891  it  was  decided  to  be  best  to  limit  the  number 
of  cottages  to  twelve,  the  possession  of  each  cottage  be- 
ing divided  into  twelve  shares.  Certificates  of  ownership 
were  given  for  these  shares,  transferable  thru  the  Farm 
School  Bank.  This  bank  has  been  a  regular  feature  of 
the  school  for  some  time.  The  boys  deposit  in  it  what- 
ever money  they  may  earn  or  have  given  them,  and  are 
paid  interest  on  deposits  above  a  certain  amount.  Each 
boy  has  his  own  bank-book  and  is  furnished  deposit  slips 
and  checks.  If  he  wishes  to  buy  anything  or  to  pay  out 
money  for  any  purpose,  he  draws  his  check  as  any  other 
business  man  would  do.  Mock  deeds  of  the  cottage  lots 
are  given  to  the  proprietors.  The  plan  seemed  to  work 
so  favorably  that  in  189S  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
issued  the  following  proclamation : 

PROCLAMATION. 

**  To  the  inhabitants  of  Thompson's  island  : 

"  The  playgroond  settlement  shall  be  known  as  Cottage  Row. 

"The  government  organized  by  the  property  owners  shall  be 
for  the  general  protection,  advancement  of  good  order,  adjust- 
ment of  individual  rights,  and  to  assist  in  teaching  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  All  matters  pertaining  to  Cottage  Row  and  its 
government  shall  be  entitled  to  and  given  the  same  respect  as 
is  due  other  branches  of  the  school  work. 

'*  The  officers  of  the  cottage  government  consisting  of  board 
of  aldermen  (3),  clerk  (1),  police  (3),  street  conmiiBsioner  (1), 
and  jury  (5),  shall  perform  their  duties  with  the  dignity  be- 
coming officers  in  such  positions. 

*'  The  board  of  aldermen  may  elect  a  janitor  for  the  Cottage 
Row  Hall  and  Club  House,  and  a  director  for  the  Natural  His- 
tory room. 

''The  pioperty  owners  shall  respect  and  obey  their  superiors 
in  said  government,  but  when  circumstances  warrant  may  ap- 
peal to  the  officer  in  charge,  or  to  thesupeiintendent  as  in  other 
matters."  Charles  H.  Bradley, 

Superintendent. 

An  election  of  officers  followed  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation,  and  not  long  afterwards  a  City  Hall,  six 
feet  by  ten,  was  built,  to  accommodate  the  newly  organ- 
ized government.  Another  building,  somewhat  larger, 
was  erected,  and  called  Audubon  Hall.  This  is  for  a 
home  for  the  numerous  pets  which  the  school  possesses, 
including  a  monkey,  an  Angora  goat,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
and  guinea  pigs.  Since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment the  official  force  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  mayor,  an  assessor,  a  judge,  and  a  librarian.  AH  of 
the  officers  except  the  judge  are  elected,  the  elections 
being  held  once  in  three  months,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of 
Januarv,  April,  July,  and  October.  A  caucus  is  held  one 
week  previous  to  the  election.  The  ballots  used  are 
printed  in  the  school's  printing  office,  by  the  boys,  and 
resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  those  prescribed  by  the 
Australian  system.  The  judge  holds  office  during  good 
behavior,  or  as  long  as  he  is  at  the  school.  There  has 
never  yet  been  an  instance  of  a  judge  having  been  re- 
moved from  office. 

''The  caucuses,  elections  and  courts  are  held  in  one  of 
the  school-rooms,  in  order  that  all  who  wish  maybe  pres- 
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ent.  Of  course  only  boys  who  are  property  holders  vote. 
Ownership  of  one  share  admits  a  boy  to  all  privileges. 
Usually  from  three  to  five  boys  own  a  cottage  together. 
All  the  meetings  are  managed  wholly  by  the  boys.  Quite 
often  some  of  the  instructors  go  in,  attracted  by  an  in- 
terest in  what  is  going  on,  but  they  attend  only  as  spec- 
tators. The  trials  are  often  very  interesting,  and  there 
are  sometimes  so  many  witnesses  to  be  examined  that  a 
case  cannot  be  completed  in  one  evening.  Some  of  the 
boys  develop  ability  as  lawyers  which  would  foreshadow 
legal  talent,  and  these  are  always  in  demand  for  counsd. 
When  the  evidence  is  all  in,  the  lawyers  make  their  pleas, 
the  judge  charges  the  jury,  and  the  latter  retires.  The 
jury  usually  agrees  on  a  verdict,  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
.in  real  courts.  Their  verdicts  are  brought  in  sealed. 
Once  a  boy  who  was  convicted  of  breaking  a  window  in 
one  of  the  cottages  was  sentenced  to  mend  all  the  broken 
glass  in  the  entire  city,  while  another  found  annoying 

Nannie,''  the  goat,  who  is  tethered  on  the  campus,  was 
condemned  to  feed  and  water  her  for  a  month. 

''The  cottages  vary  greatly  in  size  and  appearance. 
The  smallest  are  about  four  by  six  feet  square.  Others 
are  considerably  larger,  and  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
have  a  bay  window  or  an  L.  They  are  furnished  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  owners.  A  favorite 
way  of  finishing  the  interior  is  to  line  the  walls  with 
cheap  cretonne  of  bright  pattern,  which  is  bought  by 
the  superintendent  in  a  quantity  which  allows  of  it  being 
sdd  to  the  boys  at  a  price  within  their  means.  Pictures 
and  ornaments  adorn  the  walls,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
boys  have  collections  of  books,  which  are  moved  into  the 
cottages  early  in  the  spring  and  kept  there  until  the 
coming  on  of  winter  makes  it  advisable  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  main  building.  The  municipality  itself  also 
has  a  library  of  some  three  hundred  volumes,  given  it  by 
various  friends.  These  books  are  kept  in  the  City  Hall. 
The  librarian  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  ;  he  has  certain 
regular  hours  when  he  is  at  the  hall  to  give  out  books 
and  receive  those  returned,  and  the  library,  like  that  of 
the  school  itself,  is  very  freely  used.  Furniture  in  the 
cottages  depends  largely  on  circumstances.  Every  chair 
and  table  which  is  discarded  from  the  main  building  is 
quickly  snapped  up.  Some  articles  the  boys  can  make 
for  themselves,  and  their  eyes  are  always  open  for  others. 
I  remember  that  once  the  frame  of  a  couch  came  ashore 
on  the  beach  with  other  driftwood.  The  boy  who  saw  it 
first  obtained  permission  to  go  and  get  it,  and  covered  it 
with  excelsior  and  cretonne.  Its  possession,  in  his  cot- 
tage, made  him  for  a  time  the  aristocrat  of  the  town. 

The  value  of  the  shares  in  the  different  cottages  varies 
from  about  sixty  cents  each  to  a  dollar  and  ten  cents. 
Of  course  a  boy  who  has  no  money  cannot  buy  stock,  but 
if  he  has  money  he  can  make  any  trade  which  seems  to 
him  desirable.  The  shares  bought,  he  draws  his  check 
for  the  amount,  and  the  seller  deposits  this  check  to  the 
credit  of  his  account.  In  this  practice  in  banking,  in  the 
management  of  real  estate  and  the  learning  to  adjust 
prices  to  values,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, these  young  voters  of  Cottage  Row  become  better 
versed  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  than  many  adults 
ever  do. 


My  Philosophy  of  Education,* 

By  Siipt.  F.  Ej.  Spaulding.  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  development  of  the  human  species,  ever  since  it 
was  evolved  from  its  sub-human  ancestry,  even  the  whole 
life-course  of  that  ancestry  as  it  differentiated  itself  thru 
successive  and  countless  degrees  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  forms  of  animal  life,  is  one  long  and  un- 
remitting process  of  education,  the  education  of  nature. 

In  this  educational  process  the  constant  factors  in- 
volved are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  living,  growing  organ- 
ism ;  on  the  other,  the  environment  of  that  organism. 
An  organism's  environment  includes  every  influence, 
spiritual  or  material,  which  affects,  either  by  action  or 

♦Paper  read  before  the  New  YorK  Educational  Coancil. 


reaction,  the  given  organism,  and  excludes  all  else. 

Education  is  directed  growth.  Girowth  is  from  with- 
in, and  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  life  ;  the  direction 
is  imposed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  without,  and  is 
unavoidable  and  unceasing. 

The  growth  process,  the  educative  process,  is  charac- 
terized by  constant  adaptation  and  re-adaptation  of  the 
growing  organism  to  a  perpetually  changing  environment. 
Note  that  the  environment,  as  here  understood,  is  sab- 
ject  to  change  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  result  of  change 
in  the  organism. 

The  resultant  of  the  constant  and  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  the  growing  organism  and  its  environment  is 
the  educated  organism. 

Education  is  effective,  successful,  just  in  that  degree 
to  which  it  enables  the  educated  organism  to  act  and  re- 
act effectually  on  its  environment.  Action  or  reaction 
is  effectual  in  the  degree  to  which  it  serves  to  bring  about 
a  desired  result. 

Man's  educational  history,  so  far  as  it  is  significant 
and  distinguished  from  that  of  his, animal  ancestry  and 
contemporaries,  records  a  process  of  adaptation  to  an  en- 
vironment of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  ideas  and 
ideals. 

To  an  optimist,  and  none  but  chronic  optimists  are 
fitted  for  the  teaching  profession,  not  only  have  these 
ideals  become  higher  and  purer  during  human  history, 
but  the  race  as  a  whole  has  made  and  is  making  prog- 
ress,in  adapting  its  life  to  this  ideal  environment 

The  stream  of  life  which  culminates  in  man  has  pushed 
its  way  upward  thru  many  devious  paths;  certain  of 
these  as  a  result  of  long  and  oft  repeated  passage,  under 
the  conservative  influence  of  hereoity,  have  become  the 
beaten  roads  of  human  progress,  along  which  every  indi- 
vidual must  pass  as  he  id  educated  from  the  single  living 
cell  up  to  the  level  of  mature  life  ;  in  technical  Unguage, 
ontogenesis  recapitulates  phylogenesis.  This  recapitula- 
tion is  greatly  abridged,  but  is  a  law  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical  growth ;  a  law,  however,  which  is  subject  to 
considerable  modification  in  every  individual,  but  to  com- 
plete violation  in  none. 

In  a  very  general  way,  the  fundamental  lines  of  the 
educational  history  of  every  individual  are  predetermined 
and  may  be  foreknown  and  f ormtdated  in  general  laws ; 
these  laws  are  expressive  of  the  periodicity  andasymmetiy 
of  growth. 

Inward  tendencies  to  grow,  their  kind,  variety, 
strength,  time  of  awakening  and  persistence,  tho  follow^ 
ing  general  laws,  in  detail  are  peculiar  to  each  child 
Each  organ  and  function  of  the  body  and  the  soul  has  its 
nascent  period,  its  period  of  maximum  growth.  Thb 
period  of  natural  growth  is  the  period  when  direction 
from  TTithout  imposed  upon  the  organ  or  function  con- 
cerned, is  most  effective.  It  is  the  teachable  period. 
Hence,  these  growth  periods  must  determine  largely  the 
duties  of  the  teacher. 

The  sole  function  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  is  that 
of  providing  a  suitable  environment ;  an  environment  in 
which  OBfCh  child  will  grow  more  successfully  than  in  the 
chance  environment  of  nature ;  an  environnment  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  development  and  realization  in  each 
child  of  the  highest  aims,  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  of  education  and  life.  The  school  is  pri- 
marily an  institution  whose  object  is  that  of  co-operating 
intelligently  with  the  forces  of  nature,  within  and  witl^ 
out  the  child,  which  are  making  for  the  growth  of  the 
child  into  higher  spheres  of  living.  When  it  fulSlls  this 
function  completely,  the  school  not  only  serves  to  edu- 
cate the  present  generation,  but  it  contributes  largely  to 
the  education  of  the  race,  to  the  progress  of  humanity. 
In  short,  the  school  is  an  agency  worMng  conscioudy  in 
harmony  with  the  evolutionary  laws  of  nature. 

To  fulfill  his  function  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  have  as  a  preparation  for  his  profession : 

1.  The  point  of  view  and  knowledge  which  comes  from 
a  thoro  genetic  study  of  the  educational  history  of .  the 
race,  in  the  broad  sense  here  outlined,  and»  in  the  light 
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of  that  history,  especially  of  the  laws  of  physical  and 
mental  growth  of  individuals. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  important  factors  in  the  educa- 
tional environment  into  which  the  children  to  be  edu- 
cated are  born  and  destined  to  grow  up,  and  especially  of 
such  peculiar  environment  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
.to  furnish  ;  the  former  includes  particularly  the  leading 
laws  and  ideals  of  modem  society  ;  the  latter,  the  sul^- 
jects  of  technical  instruction. 

3.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  high,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  ideals^  and  an  abiding,  contagious  enthusi- 
asm for  their  realization  in  human  life. 

In  the  intelligent  practice  of  his  profession  the  teacher 
must» 

(1)  Recognize  his  true  function,  viz.,  that  of  doing  his 
part  toward  directing  most  effectively  and  successfully 
the  growth  of  each  child  entrusted  to  him,  and  conceive 
aright  the  real  end  of  his  service,  viz.,  truly  educated 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women. 

(2)  In  the  light  of  the  general  laws  of  growth,  he 
must  study  carefully  and  constantly  the  growth  of  each 
pupil. 

(3)  He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  chief  factors 
of  the  total  educational  environment  of  each  pupU. 

(4)  He  must  adapt  the  environment  of  the  school-room 
to  the  needs,  rot  the  desires,  of  each  pupil,  as  deter- 
mined not  alene  by  that  pupil's  phase  of  development, 
but  also  by  the  out-of-school  environment  in  which  the 
pupil  lives  and  the  manner  of  his  reaction  to  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  to  this  system  of  principles, 
which  the  exigency  of  space  has  forced  into  very  abstract 
form,  a  few  more  concrete  statements.  These  may  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  corollaries. 

1.  Individuals  alone  are  educated ;  a  class  is  educated 
only  as  the  individuals  composing  it  are  educated.  Indi- 
viduals alone  can  be  taught ;  a  class  can  be  taught  only 
as  the  individuals  composing  it  are  taught. 

2.  The  teacher's  function  is  that  of  furnishing  and 
adapting  environment  to  the  child  ;  the  child's  function 
is  to  grow. 

3.  Every  chfld's  education  began  generations  and  ages 
before  that  child  entered  the  school-room. 

4.  The  process  of  education  is  unremitting.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  education  is  limited  to  the 
school-room  and  to  school  hours,  or  even  to  these  with 
the  addition  of  thB  home  and  the  church ;  and  that  the 
teacher,  parents,  and  minister  are  the  only  educators.  It 
is  no  less  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  think  that  only  the 
education  of  the  school-room  concerns  him.  There,  is 
one  resultant,  and  only  one,  of  sXL  the  educational  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  on  the  child,  viz.,  the  educated 
child, — be  ^is  education  good  or  bad,  efBcient  or  ineffi- 
cient. And  since  the  efficiently  educated  child  is  the 
true  aim  of  the  teacher,  it  is  unsafe  to  ignore  any  of  the 
educational  factors  which  are  operating  strongly,  whether 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  toward  that  end. 

5.  Elementary  public  school  education  must  be  chiefly 
general  and  fundamental,  conserving  and  developing 
those  capacities  for  action  and  reaction  on  environment 
which  are.  prerequisites  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
worthy  special  ends.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  capacities  are  the  following:  sound  mental  and 
bodily  health,  habits  of  cleanliness  in  body  and  mind, 
truthfulness  in  word  and  deed,  modest  self-reliance,  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, an  expansive  openness  of  mind  and  heart. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

By  G.  H.  CoNGDON,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  modem  thinker  before  attempting  to  discover  new 
principles  of  education,  must  first  blaze  his  way  thru 
thickets  of  accumulated  fallacies  and  windfalls  of  modem 
methods  in  order  to  reach  the  open  paths  of  educational 
truth.  Music  in  the  public  schools  is  one  of  the  >oung- 
est  branches  of  the  educational  family,  and  so  far  as 
methods  of  teaching  music  is  concerned  the  past  twenty 


years  have  witnessed  a  most  wonderful  deyelopment. 

The  word  meihod  used  to  have  a  broad,  comprehensive 
meaning,  closely  allied  to  principle,  phUosophy,  and  peda- 
g:ogy,  but  as  it  is  generally  understood  at  the  present 
time,  as  applied  to  music,  it  means  a  scheme  for  produ- 
*cing  results  where  teaching  ability  is  lacking,  or,  a  labor 
saving  device  for  those  why  are  not  ambitious  to  do  vig- 
orous work  that  requires  thought  and  personality. 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  if  certain  prescribed  plans 
are  followed,  any  teacher  musical  or  otherwise,  can  teach 
music  successfully — thus  attaching  more  importance  to 
method  than  to  good  teaching. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  done  in  this  respect  that 
many  teachers  have  lost  sight  of  music  as  an  art,  and  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  music  has  come  to  be  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  music  in  the  public 
schools  are  wrong  in  many  essential  points,  and  are  not 
based  on  sound  philosophy.  These  methods,  failing  to 
provide  for  the  strong  musical  instincts  inherent  in  chil- 
dren, tend  to  dwarf  the  child  musically,  by  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  mechanical  processes.  Instead  of 
making  the  child  the  center,  and  surrounding  him  with 
a  musical  atmosphere,  selectmg  for  the  purpose  such  ex- 
amples of  the  world's  best  music  as  are  adapted  to  the 
child's  capabilities,  these  so-called  logical  methods  resort 
to  expedients  for  the  sake  of  gradation,  thus  depriving 
the  child  of  the  opportunity  for  growth  in  the  matter  of 
pure  form  and  high  ideals. 

Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  says  : 

*'  The  defects  of  educational  systems,  and  the  mistakes 
in  educational  methods,  have  arisen  from  erroneous  and 
indefinite  views  regarding  the  true  aim  of  education.  A 
perfect  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  imperfect  pur- 
pose may  produce  evil  instead  of  good  results." 

Need  for  Reform. 

As  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  world  in  general  is  looking  for  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  whether  or 
not  some  reform  is  needed  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
music  to  children.  ^ 

The  unsuccessful  business  man  will  not  ordinarily  admits 
even  to  himself,  that  any  of  his  business  schemes  are  un- 
profitable. He  goes  along  blindly  from  year  to  year  until 
his  creditors  discover  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  strike  a 
balance.  The  successful  man,  however,  is  constantly  re- 
organizing and  readjusting  his  plans  and  in  case  he  dis- 
covers a  leak,  or  finds  he  is  doing  business  at  a  loss^  he  at 
once  applies  a  remedy. 

As  educators  are  seldom  held  responsible  for  the  real 
success  or  failure  of  their  educational  schemes,  the  actual 
losses  being  unconsciously  home  by  the  innocent  children, 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  life  of  a  method  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  outside  influence  and  interests,  the 
real  profit  or  loss  to  the  children  receiving  little  consid- 
eration. 

We  are  beginning  to  realise  that  no  system  of  music 
will  succeed  in  the  hands  of  poor  or  even  indifferent 
teachers.  We  also  find  that  so  far  as  the  ability  of  chil- 
dren to  read  notes  is  concemed  all  Efystems  show  about  the 
same  results  in  the  hands  of  good  teachers. 

While  the  epdless  discussion  has  been  going  on  about 
whether  the  child  should  first  study  the  cat  or  the  dog, 
the  tree  or  the  flower,  the  lake  or  the  pond ;  whether  the 
divided  beat  should  be  introduced  in  the  third  grade  or 
the  fifth  ;  whether  to  use  the  metronome  or  the  hand  ; 
the  exact  time  when  rote  singing 'should  stop  and  sight 
singing  begin  ;  how  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  based 
on  the  ability  or  rather  the  inability  of  the  incompetent 
teacher,  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  great 
field  of  musical  literature  lies  at  the  feet  of  little  chil- 
dren. 

But  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  this  beautiful 
field  with  its  pure  springs  of  running  wate*-  until  they 
have  traveled  the  weary  road  of  method  which,  they  are 
told,  will  some  day  lead  them  to  the  gate  which  the  abfl- 
ity  to  read  music  is  supposed  to  unlock. 
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Ideal  Should  be  Present. 

**  Progressing  by  easy  steps  "  is  a  catch-phrase  that  has 
robbed  thousands  of  children  of  the  opportunity  for  natu- 
ral growth.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  not  withheld 
from  chfldren  because  they  are  unable  to  analyze  them. 
From  the  time  children  are  bom  into  the  world  they  must 
see  nature  as  they  find  it  If  they  live  on  the  coast  the 
view  of  the  ocean  is  not  witheld  until  they  first  see  a  pond 
or  a  lake.  If  they  live  in  the  count]7  their  instinctive 
love  of  nature  attracts  them  to  anunal  and  insect,  flower 
and  tree,  meadow  and  sky  with  equal  interest. 

The  chOd  should  be  kept  close  to  nature  in  order  that 
he  may  exercise  the  wonderful  perceptive  faculties  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  So,  in  music,  the  ideal  should  be 
ever  present,  and  the  study  of  mere  form  without  the  in- 
fluence of  inspired  thought,!  defeats  the  very  end  we  have 
in  view. 

The  methodical  teacher  is  so  eager  for  immediate  re- 
sults that  he  resorts  to  purely  meebmical  processes.  His 
principal  aim  is  to  establish  '"thought  work**  as  it  is 
called,  and  -'sight-singing  ability''  in  the  children. 

He  claims  that  many  graded  exercises  are  necesisary 
in  order  to  lead  the  child  by  easy  steps  up  to  the  song, 
and  that  the  study  of  songs  without  such  exercises  makes 
a  poor  foundation  and  results  in  aimless  song  singing. 
Right  here  the  following  vital  questions  may  be  asked  : 

1.  Can  children  be  taught  to  read  music  thru  the  use 
of  simple,  beautiful  melodies  selected  from  the  writings 
of  the  world's  great  composers,  or  must  such  music  be 
discarded  for  exercises  and  songs  made  for  the  pur- 
pose? 

2.  Does  the  child  possess  musical  instincts  that  de- 
mand recognition  ;  and  if  so,  is  he  not  entitled  to  the  best 
in  music  as  well  as  the  best  in  literature  ? 

3.  If  we  admit  that  teaching  thechildren  to  read  music 
is  the  principal  aim,  will  not  the  drill  work  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  child  if  it  is  accomplished  thru  the 
melodies  that  appeal  to  him  and  awaken  in  him  the  true 
spirit  of  song? 

4.  In  order  to  lay  a  "  proper  foundation  "  and  to  obtain 
"  thought  work,"  is  it  not  necessaiy  to  use  material  em- 
bodying the  best  and  purest  musical  thought  selected 
from  the  highest  sources  in  the  world  ? 

Why  do  we  teach  music  in  the  public  schools  ?  Is 
there  not  already  enough  busy  work,  drill-work,  and 
what  not,  without  dragging  in  another  study  simply  for 
the  sake  of  having  more  mental  discipline  ?  If  music  in 
the  schools  must  consist  of  technical  driU  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  music  as  an  art  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Opinions  of  Music  as  a  Culture  Study. 

In  order  to  show  what  some  of  the  great  educational 
thinkers  expect  of  music  as  a  culture  study  in  the  public 
schools,  the  following  quotations,  bearing  on  this  question, 
will  be  of  interest : 

''  The  preadaptation  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  and  find 
pleasure  in  music,  is  proved  by  the  universality  with 
which  the  vocal  art  has  been  practiced  among  men. 
Each  nation  and  age  steps  forward  as  a  separate  witness 
to  prove  the  existence  of  musical  faculties  and  desires  in 
the  race." 

"  Music  in  schools  makes  a  good  foundation  for  further 
ciflture.  The  chUd's  mind  is  plastic  and  receptive.  The 
emotions  and  sympathies  are  in  full  play.  Voice  and  ear 
are  obedient  to  impressions,  flexible  and  susceptible  of 
cultivation. 

**'  The  chOd  is  a  creature  of  impulse  rather  than  of  rear 
son,  and  possesses  a  strong  emotional  nature.  Music 
meets  the  demand  of  that  nature,  it  infuses  itself  into 
his  life,  entwines  itself  around  his  heart  and  becomes  a 
law  ef  his  being.  Hence  his  songs  may  give  tone  and 
direction  to  his  moral  character." 

**  Music  saves  the  people  from  boisterous  and  riotous 
passions  ;  pervading  all  classes  it  softens  and  refines  the 
national  character.  Nowhere  can  its  power  be  exerted 
more  happily  than  in  the  school-room." 

Viewing  the  subject  from  this  standpoint,  and  basing 


the  claims  for  music  in  the  public  schools  on  the  salutary 
effect  of  song  and  its  uplifting  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  chQd,  let  us  see  how  far  children  can  be  taught  to 
read  music,  without  defeating  the  real  object  in  view. 

In  naming  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  in  the  natu- 
ral order  of  their  development  from  childhood  to  maturity, 
the  perceptive  faculties  come  flrst.  The  powers  of  analy- 
sis and  reason  manifest  themselves  at  a  much  later  period, 
and  are  never  fully  developed  before  maturity.  ChQdren 
gain  most  of  their  knowledge  thru  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties and  not  by  reasoning  or  reflection.  They  absorb  the 
strongest  influences  that  surround  them  and  by  their 
wonderful  power  of  imitation,  grasp  the  things  that  are 
most  vividly  presented.  Their  power  of  analysis  is  at 
flrst  comparatively  weak  and  thehr  capacity  for  serious 
study  and  methodical  effort  is  limited.  In  the  training 
of  children  the  teacher  must  recognize  these  facts  and 
guard  against  reversing  the  laws  of  nature  by  subjecting 
the  child  to  a  process  of  analysis  at  the  beginning.  The 
wonderful  activity  of  the  child's  perceptive  facultiee 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  knowledge  which  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  to 
his  future  growth.  Most  knowledge  comes  to  the  child 
in  concrete  form.  He  knows  animajs  and  flowers  long 
before  he  can  understand  anatomy  and  botany,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  talk  and  sing  before  he  can  learn  to  read 
language  or  music. 

This  principle  is  shown  even  in  the  development  of 
the  race.  The  wonderful  progress  of  the  present  civili- 
ization  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  experience  and  necessity. 
Children  in  a  way  repeat  the  history  of  the  race.  They 
live,  think,  and  have  actual  experiences  in  life  before  they 
can  talk.  They  must  talk  before  they  can  read  and  they 
do  not  gtqptalking  when  they  begin  toread. 

Natural  Order  of  Teaching. 

Applying  these  principles  to  music  teaching  we  find 
that  children  should  sing  before  they  study,  sing  while 
they  study,  and  sing  as  a  result  of  study.  A  child's  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  facts  of  music  can  only  be  derived 
properly  from  music  itself.  To  attempt  to  develop  a  cbfld 
musically  by  beginning  with  abstract  principles  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  accepted  principles  of  educataon. 
The  child's  mind  should  move  almost  constantly  in  the 
track  of  melody.  He  should  ever  be  influenced  by  the  melo- 
dic concepts  acquired  thru  his  rich  song  experience.  His 
mind  should  be  fllled  with  melodic  types  ready  to  be  sung 
either  at  call  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  notes  that  repre- 
sent them.  New  combinations  are  thus  revealed  and 
we  call  the  process  *^  sight  singing." 

It  is  supposed  that  along  with  their  other  songs  the 
children  will  learn  the  scale.  As  a  preliminary  test  of 
their  ideas  of  tonality  the  children  should  be  asked  to 
sing  the  key  note  of  familiar  songs  without  any  aid  ex- 
cept the  pitch  of  the  song  itself.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives for  the  serious  study  of  intervals  in  connection  with 
their  songs,  the  scale  should  be  used  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house.  Tonal  characteristics  that  have  been  recognised 
in  the  songs  should  be  referred  to  the  scale  and  the  chil- 
dren given  an  opportunity  to  contemplate  them. 

The  intervals  of  the  scale  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the 
child's  experience  and  he  sings  them  with  the  same  free- 
dom that  he  sings  his  songs.  Intervals  are  not  diflScuIt 
for  children  to.  sing,  and  they  are  difficult  to  remember 
only  when  disassociated  from  characteristic  melody.  The 
child  therefore  should  learn  to  sing  with  spontaneity 
short  melodic  phrases,  the  relation  of  such  phrases,  to 
the  tong  on  one  hand  and  the  scale  on  the  other  to  be 
made  plain  to  him  at  all  times. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  process  already  described 
has  been  carried  on  until  the  children  have  acquired  a 
deflnite  knowledge  of  the  Simpler  intervids  of  the  scale. 
The  children  may  return  to  the  songs  abready  studied 
and  discover  from  the  staff  the  representation  of  the 
facts  already  learned.  During  the  stages  of  incipient  sigbt 
reading  the  teacher  should  give  the  children  qonsiderft- 
ble  help  but  as  the  process  goes  on  her  assistance  may 
be  gradually  withdrawn  leavirg  thechildren  more  srd 
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more  to  their  own  resources.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
as  a  result  of  the  first  process  of  tone  development,  the 
children  have  become  familiar  with  skips.  As  the  scheme 
of  the  staff  notation  is  gradually  revealed  to  them,  their 
ability  to  read  at  sight  will  grow  stronger. 

Leamin j  the  Staff. 

When  the  staff  is  introduced  it  should  be  thoroly  ex- 
plained. A  great  deal  of  misdirected  effort  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  children,  of  the 
scheme  of  the  staff  notation.  The  staff  is  really  the  sim- 
plest device  in  the  world  for  representing  melody.  Chil- 
dren therefore,  should  be  tausrht  to  read  the  staff  and  to 
visualize  the  key  map,  or  picture,  instead  of  simply  reading 
distonic  exercises  and  depending  on  '^ conjunct  motion" 
for  their  guide.  This  is  the  great  essential  point  so  far 
as  the  notation  is  concerned.  Overgraded,  stepwise  ex- 
ercises tend  to  lead  the  children  away  from  the  idea  of 
imagining  a  key  picture  in  the  staff.  For  instance  :  the 
tonic  chord  is  represented  by  either  three  lines  or  three 
spaces.  If  the  child  can  carry  this  picture  easily  in  his 
mind  as  he  does  the  picture  of  a  railroad  track,  he  will 
never  resort  to  the  process  of  counting  the  degrees  of 
the  staff  in  oader  to  read  skips. 

Taking  three  consecutive  lines  (or  spaces)  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  key  picture  (map)  and  remembering  the  posi- 
tion of  upper  do,"  the  child  can  read  the  notes  of  any 
piece  of  music  within  his  comprehension  with  the  same 
facility  that  he  would  name  the  ears,  eyes,  nose  or  feet, 
etc.,  of  an  animal,  if  the  teacher  were  to  indicate  them 
in  a  picture. 

The  teacher  must  remember  that  none  of  the  processes 
of  development  already  begun  should  be  abandoned.  In- 
terval study  should  be  emphasized  at  all  times  and  the 
children's  knowledge  of  intervals  should  always  be  in  ad- 
vance of  their  ability  to  read. 

The  Secret  of  Success. 

If  children  are  encouraged  to  sing  with  spontaneity 
the  best  songs  in  existence  suited  to  their  age  and  mental 
growth,  thus  making  song  truly  the  language  of  the  soul 
and  a  means  of  expressing  feelings  and  emotions  that 
cannot  be  uttered  by  language,  the  teacher  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music 
with  absolute  confidence  in  the  results  that  will  ultimately 
be  obtained. 

The  success  of  musical  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  depends  upon  the  proper  balancing  of  these  es- 
sential lines  of  work  and  the  use  of  the  highest  quality  of 
music.  So  long  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  right 
kind  of  material  available,  the  progressive  teacher  cannot 
afford  to  waste  the  precious  time  at  her  disposal  by  re- 
quiring the  children  to  study  anything  but  the  choicest 
selections. 
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Summer  Vacation  plane. 

r 

A  Summering  in  an  Orchard. 

By  M.  Belle  Smith,  Maine. 

My  last  vacation  was  spent  very  happily,  profitably,  and 
cheaply,  and  I  want  to  pass  on  my  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  other  teachers. 

The  first  of  July  found  me  in  a  country  house  ifi  Con- 
necticut, not  a  thousand  miles  from  Hartford,  the  capi- 
tsU  city.  I  resolved  to  get  acquainted  with  the  birds  that 
made  an  adjacent  apple  orchard  melodious  and  peopled  it 
with  such  an  active  community,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  who 
follows  my  example  will  regret  it. 

With  my  field  and  opera  glasses,  for  I  used  both,  two 
or  three  books  on  birds  containing  cuts  and  descriptions, 
and  another  book,  sometimes  poetry,  sometimes  a  story, 
sometimes  a  history,  just  as  my  inclination  for  the  day 
led  me  to  select,  and  a  thick  shawl  to  sit  upon,  I  repaired 
to  the  iihade,  day  after  day,  and  sat  or  reclined  upon  the 
ground,  letting  the  birds  come  to  me  instead  of  going  to 
them.  The  best  time  to  see  and  hear  the  feathered 
warblers  is  early  morning,  but  as  it  was  vacation  time 
and  a  part  of  my  duty  was  to  rest,  I  did  not  rise  early, 
but  left  that  form  of  activity  to  assert  itself  when  school 
should  begin.  So  I  did  not  go  birding  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  afternoon. 

My  first  acquaintances  were  not,  as  I  had  expected, 
the  robins,  but  a  pair  of  little  brown  house  wrens,  who 
hadtheir  nest  under  the  roof  of  a  bam  near  by,  and  I  saw 
them  only  as  they  sped  thru  the  trees  on  a  search  for 
food.  They  were  an  active,  sprightly  couple,  shy,  but 
never  timid,  and  they  sang  a  hearty,  trilling  song  good  to 
hear.  They  came  early  in  May  and  had  their  house  built 
and  ready  for  occupancy  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  I 
was  told,  and  until  the  middle  of  September  they  were  to 
be  seen  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  a  re- 
spectable family.  Tho  they  were  rather  conservative  and 
always  kept  me  at  a  distance,  I  came  to  regard  them  with 
great  respect. 

Orchard  Householders. 
The  robins,  who  came  long  before  the  wrens,  nested  in 
great  numbers  in  an  old  orchard  adjoining  the  one  I  fre- 
quented, and  at  the  time  I  began  my  observations  were 
already  domiciled  therte,  and  were  teaching  the  young 
members  of  their  families  the  mysteries  of  flying.  Every 
tree  in  both  these  orchards  had  its  nest,  some  two  or 
more,  and  no  doubt  many  escaped  my  scrutiny,  so  deft 
are  these  builders  in  concealing  their  homes. 

One  day  I  discovered  a  pensile  nest  that  seemed  like  an 
oriole's,  but  not  so  loosely  hung.  For  days  I  watched  it 
to  see  its  builder,  but  was  not  rewarded  till  one  afternoon 
as  I  lay  with  my  glass  pointed  toward  it, 
I  caught  a  flash  of  color  from  among  the 
branches,  not  bright  enough  for  the  Bal- 
timore oriole,  and  too  bright  for  any 
other  bird  likely  to  be  there  at  that  time. 
Waiting  patiently,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
at  length  of  seeing  a  brown  and  yellowish 
bird  fly  into  the  tree  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  nest,  and  after  taking  a  survey 
of  the  surroundings  go  to  the  nest.  While 
the  foliage  partly  concealed  him  I  had 
my  first  glimpse  of  the  orchard  oriole. 
He  is  a  dull  yellowish-olive  above  and  a 
dingy  yellow  under  the  body,  wings  oliv- 
aceous, with  whitish  edge.  The  nest  is 
more  compact  than  the  Baltimore's  and 
is  woven  chiefiy  of  grass  which  is  put  in 
while  green  and  after  drying  retains  so 
much  of  the  color  that  it  helps  materially 
in  the  concealment.  It  is  smaller,  too, 
and  not  so  deep  as  that  of  its  more  com- 
mon brother.  Its  song  is  to  me  more 
pleasing  than  the  '*  golden  robin's,"  and 
he  is  less  aggressive  in  manner  and  less 
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arrogant  in  bearing.  This  bird  seldom  goes  north  of  Con- 
necticut and  here  he  is  not  common. 

Difficulties  Above  Ground. 

Little  comedies  and  tragedies  took  place,  and  my  inter- 
est in  the  many  individuals  of  the  orchardites**  never 
diminished.  No  gun  ever  disturbed  them,  nor  small  boy 
with  egg-gathering  zeal  filled  their  hearts  with  terror, 
but  cats  with  hungry  eyes  sometimes  stalked  out  among 
the  branches,  and  squirrels  upset  the  birds'  equanimity. 
At  firsrthey  did  not  like  me,  but  after  viewing  me  from 
all  points  seemed  to  settle  down  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  harmless.  While  they  were  reaching  this  state  of 
mind  I  was  learning  to  wait  patiently  for  them.  Some- 
times it  was  days  before  I  could  see  enough  of  a  bird  to 
determine  his  name  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  or- 
chard oriole,  I  saw  the  nest  before  I  noticed  the  builder. 
I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  nest  building, 
because  that  was  completed  before  I  made  my  advent 
upon  their  territory,  but  I  made  the  best  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded. 

Studying  birds  in  an  orchard  is  a  slower  and  lazifer  way 
than  watching  them  in  the  woods  and  fields,  but  it  is  very 
delightful  in  many  respects.  I  found  myself  saying  in 
Audubon's  words :  ''How  I  wonder  that  men  can  consent 
to  swelter  and  fret  their  lives  away  amid  those  hot  bricks 
and  pestilent  vapors,  when  the  woods  and  fields  are  all  so 
near." 

Fearless  of  Danjer. 

There  were  several  families  of  Baltimore  orioles,  and 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  to  call  them  when  the  nest 
had  young  birds  in  it  was  to  stand  under  the  tree  and 
make  a  loud  "  kissing "  noise  by  drawing  in  the  breath 
with  the  mouth  while  patting  it  with  the  back  of  the 
hand  (a  good  call  for  any  bird  with  young),  and  there 
would  be  a  flash  of  orange  in  the  air  and  Mr.  Oriole 
would  alight  over  my  head,  scolding  well  for  the  disturb- 
ance. An  oriole  seldom  shows  any  fear  and  never  hesi- 
tates to  let  you  know  if  he  is  displeased.  The  orioles 
like  best  the  elm  trees,  but  if  those  are  wanting  they 
build  in  maples  and  pear  trees ;  I  saw  one  nest  in  an  apple 
tree  and  there  may  have  been  more. 

Of  course  the  chippy,  with  his  monotonous  trill  and 
chirp  was  there,  and  notwithstanding  his  habit  of  being 
conspicuous  by  his  presence  he  is  so  social,  so  brisk  and 
cheery, 'one  cannot  help  loving  him  and  being  glad  to  see 


him  as  he  hops  about  industriously  pecking  and  keeping 
up  an  incessant  conversation,  while  every  few  seconds  he 
perks  up  his  head  as  much  as  to  say,  "Isn't  that  so  ?" 

Under  one  tree  hammocks  were  swung,  one  at  least  of 
which  was  usually  occupied  all  day.  The  chippies  became 
perfectly  fearless  of  the  occuj)ant8,  and  flew  under  and 
over  the  hammock  without  the  slightest  apparent  con- 
cern, while  on  the  boughs  above  two  or  three  squirrels 
frolicked  and  quarreled  with  only  an  occasional  glance 
below. 

In  a  crab-apple  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard  a  scar- 
let tanager  had  its  nest  and  gladdened  our  vision  as  he 
flew  back  and  f orth^  a  flash  of  vivid  red,  his  jetty  black 
tail  and  wings  only  making  the  red  of  his  body  appear 
brighter.  The  mother  bird,  greenish  above  and  yellowish 
below,  is  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  her  gorgeous  husband. 
The  nest  was  rather  shallow  and  loosely  woven  and  was 
made  of  twigs,  roots,  and  plant  fibers.  The  song  is  a 
whistling  warble  and  sometimes  a  low  note  resembling 
that  of  the  sparrow. 

Some  of  the  Visitors. 

Tho  they  did  not  nest  in  my  orchard,  I  frequently  saw 
visiting  bluebirds,  who  seemed  to  come  from  the  woods 
beyond  the  second  orchard.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
one  will  recognize  a  stranger  bird  in  a  territory  where 
the  regular  habitants  are  famUiar  ;  there  comes  to  be  a 
charm  about  acquaintance  with  birds  that  grows  continu- 
ously. 

Another  visitor  with  whom  I  early  became  acquainted 
was  the  king  bird,  a  blackish  gray  bird  with  wings  pale- 
edged  and  tail  white-tipped.  Just  before  dusk  he  was 
to  be  seen  flying  swiftly  from  one  point  to  another,  al- 
ways alighting  on  some  projecting  point  so  that  it  was 
possible  ^  see  him  clear  cut  against  the  sky.  His  crovni 
is  black  with  a  flame-colored  center,  but  as  he  is  seen 
from  below  this  is  not  perceptible  to  the  observer  of  the 
living  bird,  and  is  not  noticeable  in  a  stuffed  specimen 
unless  one  looks  for  it. 

A  third  visitant  was  the  phoebe,  whose  nest  was  under 
the  cornice  of  a  near-by  porch,  where  several  attempts 
to  drive  her  away  had  only  served  to  make  her  move  her 
position  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another. 

Other  birds  came  and  went,  but  these  were  all  I  learned 
to  know,  tho  I  shall  continue  my  observations  and  hope 
next  summer  to  know  more  of  the  orchard  birds. 


Ithaca  Palls,  About  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  From  the  Campus  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Conference  of  Education  Associations. 

By  Jane  A.  Stewart,  Boston. 

There  probably  has  not  been,  up  to  date,  a  better  and 
clearer  exposition  of  the  opportunities  and  possibilities 
of  the  public  education  society  than  at  the  third  annual 
conference  of  Eastern  Education  Societies  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  April  27  and  28.  It  is  evident  from  this  meeting 
that  the  public  education  society  is  a  strong  and  growing 
factor  in  community  helpfulness.  Just  twice  as  many 
societies  were  represented  as  at  any  previous  gathering 
and  a  steady  movement  towards  enlargement  of  the  work 
seems  evident. 

Delegates  were  present  from  twenty-five  different  so- 
cieties, including  organizations  doing  work  for  public 
education  in  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania; 
all  of  them  brought  interesting  and  'suggestive  reports 
of  plans  projected  or  of  work  accomplished. 

It  is  being  more  and  more  generally  apprehended  just 
what  the  work  of  an  education  society  may  involve  and 
just  what  sort  of  a  leverage  it  may  exert  if  wisely  and 
carefully  directed.  Coming  into  existence,  as  it  does,  in 
various  places  thru  the  impulse  of  some  local,  special 
need  oc  interest,  the  education  society  takes  to  itself 
forms  as  diverse  as  the  causes  which  gave  it  rise.  Such 
a  conference  as  this  just  closed  at  Brookline  caUs  to- 
"  gether  the  representative  who  wants  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  existing  educational  system  ;  the  more  conserva- 
tive who  is  willing  to  grant  that  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  bad  under  present  conditions  there  is  ^so  a 
great  deal  that  is  good,  and  that  it  is  wiser  to  build  on 
the  good.  There  is  the  discouraged  delegate  from  the 
city  where  apparently  nothing  can  be  done  because  of 
indifference  or  political  influence,  or  from  the  college 
town  where  public  educational  movements  are  eclipsed 
by  the  blazing  sun  of  higher  educational  requirements — 
in  each  of  which,  as  the  presiding  officer  happily  remarked, 
there  is  illustration  of  the  fact  that  ''the  deeper  the  need 
the  greater  the  enthusiasm.'' 

But  unity  in  diversity  must  perforce  be  the  rule  in  a 
movement  which,  as  Dr.  D.  D.  Addison,  president  of  the 
Brookline  society,  pointed  out,  has  certain  underlying 
principles  possessed  by  all  the  associations  in  common : 
First,  to  interpret  the  schools  and  educational  movements 
to  the  people ;  second,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
schools ;  and  third,  to  guide  the  educational  impulse  that 
is  growing. 


It  was  exceedingly  appropriate  that  the  meeting  should 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brookline  Education 
Society,  which  is  thepa^rent  organization,  and  which  in 
its  broad  conception  of  community  and  individual  respon- 
sibility has  set  the  pace  for  all  similar  societies  to  follow. 
The  two  days'  session3  were  held  in  what  may  probably 
be  considered  the  most  artistic  and  well-equipped  build- 
ing for  secondary  education  to  be  found  anywhere — the 
Brookline  high  school.  All  about  are  evidences  of  what 
taste  and  refinement  and  thoughtful  culture,  actuated  by 
real  public  spirit  may  achieve  in  dignifying  and  enriching 
the  interior  of  a  public  educational  institution. 

Education  a  Social  Force* 

The  education  societies,  as  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence, conceive  that  education,  considered  as  a  social 
force,  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from  cit^ 
izenfe  generally.  The  American  citizen,  of  course,  be- 
lieves in  education,  but  very  often  he  has  not  a  clear 
conception  of  recent  educational  improvements  nor  of 
modern  thought  as  applied  to  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum and  administration.  This  thought  was  well  devel- 
oped by  several  speakers.  Mr.  A.  G.'  Balcolm,  of  the 
parents'  association  at  the  Franklin  school,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  where  the  curriculum  has  been  recentlv  enriched  by 
manual  training,  music,  drawing,  and  kindergarten,  held 
that  when  the  parent  comes  to  look  at  education  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  all  difficulties  are  cleared. 
Miss  Dora  Keen,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Education 
Association,  illustrated  the  point  by  facts  concerning  the 
helpful  mothers'  meetings  in  connection  with  the  school 
for  backward  children  in  that  city. 

That  the  public  school  is  a  most  important  social  sol- 
vent and  that  its  value  in  this  regard  can  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  well-directed  efforts  from  outside  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Thos.  Kirkbride,  of  the  department 
of  education,  Philadelphia  Civic  Club.  This  association 
has  aroused  the  latent  sense  of  civic  service  of  the  chil- 
dren, enlisting  them  in  responsible  care  for  clean  streets 
and  respect  for  public  property.  As  a  result  boys  are 
now  co-operatihg  with,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  to, 
the  officials  of  the  law,  formerly  conceived  to  be  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  school  boys.  **  Thus  children  are  finding 
out,''  said  Mrs.  Kirkbride,  ''  what  women  aie  'late  in  find- 
ing out,  that  they  are  citizens." 

The  young  men's  civic  clubs  in  the  mills  at  Pittsburg 
described  by  Miss  Frances  Smith,  of  the  department  of 
education  of  the  Pittsburg  Civic  Club,  and  the  boys'  clubs 
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conducted  by  the  New  YorK  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion, in  care  of  Miss  Winifred  Buck,  form  suggestive 
instances  of  a  phase  of  educatjon'al  work  not  down  on 
the  school  curriculum  yet  which  is  well  within  the  scope 
of  an  education  society. 

What  is  Actually  Done. 

The  aim  of  the  public  education  associations,  to  make 
the  money  invested  in  schools  of  greater  value  to  the 
people  by  way  of  returns,  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
economic  sense  of  the  community.  It  is  natural  that 
this  idea  should  find  its  most  practical  outlet  in  vacation 
schools  and  summer  playgrounds,  the  reports  from  which 
were  most  enceuraging.  In  Boston  it  appears  that  the 
Women's  Education  Association,  thru  its  daughter,  the 
Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygienic  Association,  has 
instituted  playgrounds  which  last  year  consumed  the 
school  committee's  appropriation  of  $4,000  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  4,000  children.  At  Pittsburg 
and  New  Haven  the  education  of  the  local  educationjd 
authorities  is  proceedinfi:  along  this  line.  Work  in  thus 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  powers  that  be  is  naturally 
no  small  part  of  an  education  society*8  endeavor.  In 
Belmont,  Mass.,  they  are  trying  to  get  kindergartens. 
In  Boston  better  sanitary  conditions  are  desired.  In 
Philadelphia  it  transpires  that  the  education  committee 
is  setting  before  the  authorities  an  object  lesson  in  the 
form  of  a  parental  school. 

Altho  the  school  as  a  center  of  neighborhood  life 
was  the  general  topic  for  discussion,  and  delegates  were 
requested  to  present  the  report  of  their  societies  as 
regards  social  endeavors,  yet  other  allied  themes  were 
brought  into  consideration.  That  was  a  timely  and 
relevant  thought  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who, 
in  his  well-considered  criticism  of  the  defects  of  the 
Boston  school  system,  advocated  the  substitution  for 
the  present  plan  of  irresponsible  sub-committees  of  a 
single  small  committee,  elected  or  appointed,  with  the 
executive  functions  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  appointed 
and  paid  expert  and  responsible  agents.  Speaking  from 
the  experience  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer  declared  that  the  most  salutary  way  of  im- 
proving tne  public  schools  is  to  keep  the  question  con- 
stantly in  the  public  mind  thru  discussion  and  just 
criticism.  She  was  inclined  to  give  Tammany  Hall  con- 
siderable credit  for  work  in  bettering  the  schools  and 
declared  that  notorious  political  institution  to  be  not  so 
black  as  it  was  painted. 

That  back  of  the  often  feeble  and  unimportant  begin- 
nings of  the  education  society  lies  great  possibilities  and 
great  resources,  was  the  point  well  taken  by  Superinten- 
dent Dutton,'the  founder  of  the  Brookline  Education 
Society.  The  public  schools,  he  held,  must  have  a  higher 
place  in  social  life.  Parents  and  citizens  may  be  given  a 
more  general  understanding  of  the  mission  of  education 
thru  the  education  society,  whose  aim  in  the  end  is  to 
exalt  the  home  and  make  it  the  center  of  the  best  life. 
With  the  largeness  of  view  of  the  skilled  organizer  he 
predieted  the  possibility  of  broad  extension  of  the  work. 

Apropos  of  this  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  sixteen 
states  have  organizations  concerned  with  public  educa- 
tion, Massachusetts  leading  with  eight  different  agencies 
at  work.  New  Jersey  has  six ;  New  York  five  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania three;  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Connecticut  each  two;  and  Maine,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Ck)lorado 
each  one.  In  nine  states  the  education  committees  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  are  active  factors. 
The  association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  is  credited  to  no 
state,  having  meml)ers  in  all. 

The  Brookline  idea  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  move- 
ment which  ought  to  reach  across  the  country  with  its 
beneficent  arms.  Undoubtedly  now  that  the  full  value 
and  effectiveness  of  the  education  society  are  realized, 
there  will  be  ffew  American  cities  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury without  some  organized  effort  instituted  not  only  to 
improve  the  school  system  but  also  to  continue  as  an 
adjunct  for  its  fullest  development  and  most  complete 
application  to  the  life  of  the  community. 


School  Law. 


Recent  Lej^al  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 

Wrongful  Discharge  of  Teacher. 

The  Iowa  supreme  court  has  recently  decided,  in  the  case  of 
Jackson  vs.  The  Independent  School  District  of  Steamboat  Rock, 
that  a  decision  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on 
appeal  from  the  county  superintendent,  that  a  teacher  was 
wrongfully  discharged,  is  final  and  conclusive,  in  an  action  by 
the  teacher  for  wages,  even  if  based  on  the  fact  merely  thi^ 
the  teacher  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  not 
on  the  merits  of  "the  charges. 

Vacation  Pay — Injunction  Ajafaut  OfRccn. 

The  supreme  court  of  Kansas,  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Emporia  vs  the  State,  recently  held,  that  unless 
it  is  made  to  appear  clearly  that  the  board  of  education  abused 
its  discretion  in  giving  a  two  days'  vacation  at  Thanksgiving, 
an  injunction  will  not  lie  to  compel  them  to  deduct  for  such 
vacation  from  the  teachers'  pay. 

Michigan— Breach  of  Contract— Liability. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action  was  hired  as  a  teacher  for  three 
months,  with  an  agreement  to  give  her  a  contract  for  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  school  year  if  her  work  were  satisfactory.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  months  she  was  discharged,  solely  because 
her  certificate  to  teach  would  expire  before  the  expiration  of 
the  next  term.  Public  Acts  1895  No.  66,  provides  that  a  school 
officer  shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any  person. to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  unless  such  person  has  a  certificate  or 
license,  in  force,  granted  by  the  board  of  school  examiners  or 
other  lawful  authority.  Held,  that  since  plaintiff's  license  did 
not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  school  year, 
she  could  not  have  made  a  further  contract  for  such  time ; 
consequently  the  school  district  is  not  liable  for  a  breach  of 
contract, 

Ohio  License — Appointment  of  Teacher. 

A  teacher  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  who, 
at  the.  time,  has  no  license,  if  he  obtains  one  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  schools. 

Nebraslui— Optional  Contract — Written  Contract  not  Ncccssaiy. 

Where  a  teacher's  contract  permitted  her  to  teach  three 
months,  with  option  to  teach  a  year,  held  that,  on  completion 
of  the  three  months,  a  new  written  contract  was  not  necessary 
to  bind  the  district  for  the  entire  year. 

Iowa — Contract — Omission. 

A  contract  with  a  teacher  was  not  invalid  because  the  time 
the  school  was  to  be  taught  was  not  stated  therein,  as  required 
by  law  (Code  sec.  2778),  where  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
district,  which  were  made  part  of  the  contract^  specified  such 
time. 

Tennessee — Employment  at  Pleasure  of  Board. 

Rules  adopted  by  a  school  board  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof, 
providing  that  teachers  are  employed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  are  part  of  a  contract  of  employment,  of  which  the 
teacher  employed  is  bound  to  take  notice ;  and  such  a  rule  and 
contract  authorize  his  discharge  by  the  board  whenever,  in  its 
judgment,  public  necessity  or  convenience  requires  it. 

Pennsylvania — Appointment  of  Teacher — fraud — Injunction. 

A  teacher  appointed  by  fraudulent  practices  of  school  direcr 
tors,  in  place  of  a  lawfully  appointed  teacher  fraudulently  re- 
moved, will  be  enjoined  from  teaching. 

Minnesota— Oral  Contract— Validity  of. 

Under  public  statute  (18d4  sec.  3694)  providing  for  written 
contracte  with  teachers,  specifying  the  amount  of  wages  and 
the  time  employed,  an  oral  contract  made  by  a  school  teacher 
with  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  is  invalid  and  without 
binding  effect. 

Kentucky— Claims  for  Services— Knowledge— Estoppel 

The  fact  that  a  teacher  employed  by  the  lawful  trustees  of 
a  school  district  knew  that  the  title  of  such  trustees  was  in 
dispute  does  not  estop  him  to  assert  a  claim  for  his  services  as 
teacher. 
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Zhc  educational  XTiade  field. 


Col.  Francis  Wood,  president  of  the  Esterbrook  Steel  PenCk),, 
has  sailed  on  his  first  trip  to  Europe.  He  expects  to  be  away 
about  four  months. 

We  are  exceedingly  pained  to  hear  that  Mr.  Henry  E.  Haves 
(so  long  connected  with  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  so  favorably 
known  to  the  teachers  of  the  entire  country)  has  lost  his  only 
daughter.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  him  in  this 
sad  bereavement.  Not  one  of  his  numerous  friends  but  will 
read  this  announcement  with  grief,  for  Mr.  Hayes  deeply  sym- 
pathized with  others. 

The  American  Book  Company  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
elected  Mr.  J.  A.  Greene  as  a  director.  Mr.  Greene  has  been 
general  manager  for  a  good  many  years,  and  in  that  position 
has  shown  extraordinary  ability ;  he  has  besides  made  hosts  of 
friends,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  business  interests  he  rep- 
resented. We  tender  him  hearty  congratulations ;  the  selection 
is  well-deserved,  and  has  been  earned  by  his  indefatigable  labor. 

By  decision  of  Judge  Wheeler  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  the  Willmore-Andrews  Publishing  Company  is  perpetually 
enjoined  from  the  use  of  the  form  "  Oxford  Bible."  The  suit 
was  brought  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars 
of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Powers  &  Lyons,  Chicago,  publishers  of  text-books 
largely  for  business  colleges,  have  established  a  branch  oflSce 
in  New  York,  at  1133  Broadway.  They  cordially  invite  their 
friends  to  call. 

The  book-room  which  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School,  will  this  summer  again  be 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Brown.  Publishers  and  dealers 
in  school  equipment,  and  appurtenances  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  book-room  affords, 
should  address  Mr.  Brown  in  care  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61 
East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Globe  School  Book  Company  of  New  York,  manufacturers 
of  school  supplies,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$100,  000.  Incorporators :  G.  H.  McKibben,  M.  McKibben,  and 
J.  H.  Butler,  all  of  New  York. 

A  ceremony  of  great  interest  to  the  educational  world  was 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  the  present  head  of  the 
Prang  Educational  Company  and  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  founder  of 
the  firm  of  L.  Prang  &  Company.  Mrs.  Hicks  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  art  education  for  several  years  and  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  color  work  in  the  schools, 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  has  been  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  ^nd  money  in  perfecting  its  Colored  Crayon  Pencils. 
These  have  now  reached  practical  perfection.  They  have  lately 
been  heartily  recommended  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Mason,  director  of 
drawing  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 

Frederick,  Md. — Wyatt  &  Nolting,  architects  of  Baltimore, 
have  received  instruction  from  the  county  commissioners  to 
complete  the  plans  for  the  new  female  high  school  on  East 
Church  street,  in  Frederick  eity. 

l%e  firm  of  J.  C.  Ayer  Company  celebrated  the  completion  of 
its  mw  plant  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  April  23.  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Rose,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  sent  out  invitations  to 
several  hundred  guests,  most  of  whom  were  astonished  at  the 
large  scale  upon  which  the  manufacturing  and  printing  of  the 
concern  is  carried  on. 

Few  people  who  see  the  imprint  of  the  International  Book 
and  Publishing  Company  are  aware  that  it  is  the  imprint  ef 
the  great  wholesale  house  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  New 
York.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  three  years  ago,  this  book 
business  has  doubled  each  year  until  it  now  ranks  among  the 
foremost  in  the  trade. 

The  George  bill,  which  endeavored  to  secure  for  the  state  of 
Mississippi  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  failed  recently  to 
pass  the  state  senate.  Its  passage  was  actively  resisted  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  publishing  firms.  They  are  practically 
unanimous  in  preferring  to  do  business  in  a  state  where  compe- 
tition is  unrestricted. 

Richardson,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  to  deal  in  school  and  office  sup- 
plies. The  Incorporators  are :  V.  M.  Allen,  H.  P.  Smith,  both 
of  New  York ;  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


Mr.  Rowley  Succeeds  Mr.  Glen. 


By  its  enlistment  of  the  services  of  Prin.  Lincoln  E.  Rowley, 
of  the  East  Orange  high  school,  the  American  Book  Company 
has  made  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  high  school  field,  how- 
ever, has  suffered  a  corresponding  loss,  for  Mr.  Rowley  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  popular  educators  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, but  remarkably  successful  as  a  teacher  and  organizer. 

Mr.  Rowley  started  his  teaching  career  in  a  small  school  of 
two  rooms  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  Later  he  was  principal 
of  schools  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  for  three  years ;  at  Athens,  Pa., 
for  three  years;  and  at  Lowville  academy  for  four  years. 
From  the  last  named  he  came  to  East  Orange  about  four  years 
ago,  and  he  has  since  succeeded  in  building  up  and  strengthen- 
ing all  the  departments  of  his  school.  The  number  of  pupils 
has  doubled  and  the  teaching  force  has  been  increased  consid- 
erably. The  present  graduating  class,  numbering  seventy,  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.    Nor  have  Mr.  Rowley's 


Lincoln  E.  Rowley. 

labors  been  unappreciated,  for  since  he  came  to  East  Orange 
the  board  of  education  has  increased  his  salary  fifty  per  cent, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  adopted  resolutions  cordially  endorsing 
his  administration  and  sincerely  regretting  his  resignation. 

During  the  period  of  his  activity  at  East  Orange,  Mr.  Rowley 
has  identified  himself  with  many  educational  organizations. 
Last  year  he  was  president  of  the  New  Jerrey  State  High 
School  Association.  At  the  present  time  he  is  vice-president  of 
the  Schoolmasters'  Association,  of  New  York  and  the  vicinity, 
and  secretary  of  the  New  York  alumni  of  Syracuse  university. 

Mr.  Rowley^s  many  friends  in  the  profession  will  congratulate 
him  upon  his  increased  financial  opportunities,  while  regretting 
his  departure  from  their  ranks.  The  faculty  of  the  East 
Orange  high  school,  in  particular,  will  feel  their  loss,  for  not 
only  was  be  an  especially  able  principal,  but  a  firm  and  loyal 
friend  of  both  teachers  and  students.  It  is  to  his  efferts  to 
infuse  a  spirit  of  unity,  harmony,  and  loyalty  to  the  school 
that  has  been  due  in  great  measure  its  remarkable  progress 
under  his  administration. 

Mr.  Rowley  will  assume  his  new  duties  on  May  1,  and  will 
represent  the  American  Book  Company  in  the  field  formerly 
covered  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Glen.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  high  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  eity. 

Col.  Harvey's  Enterprise. 

The  firm  of  Harpers  Bros,  is  about  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  periodicals.  Col.  George  B.  M.  Harvey,  head  of  the  house, 
sailed  April  25  from  Paris  for  New  York  after  having  complet- 
ed arrangements  for  the  publication,  beginning  in  the  autumn, 
of  a  monthly  British  review  in  London  and  a  quarterly  in 
French  in  Paris.  A  new  ten  cent  magazine  is  also  among  the 
probabilities. 

''The  only  problem  remaining  to  be  solved  in  this  con- 
nection," said  Colonel  Harvey,  "is  one  of  mechanical  facili- 
ties. Our  printing  capacity  was  taxed  to  nearly  its  limit  when 
I  left  New  York,  and  will  be  subjected  to  a  yet  greater  strain 
next  month  when  the  Bazar  will  take  on  its  new  weekly  maga- 
zine form.  The  price  of  Harper'8  Magazine  is  to  be  raised  to  $4 
with  the  June  number,  which  begins  the  second  half  century  of 
its  history. 

Cuban  Contracts. 

Awards  were  made  recently  in  Cuba  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  $500,000.  Desks  made  up  the  largest  item,  amounting 
to  $350,000.  The  following  firms  secured  contracts  for  desks : 
Sussdorff,  Za\do  &  Company,  30,000;   John  T.  Cavanaugh, 
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25,000 ;  Champion  Pasqual,  15,000 ;  Standard  School  Furnish- 
ing Company,  15,000  ;  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Company,  15,000.  The 
total  was  thus  100,000  desks.  The  other  contracts  were  for 
maps,  bookcases,  clocks,  and  erasers,  and  were  divided  among 
many  firms.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  snccessfnl 
American  houses  were  represented  by  Cuban  agents. 

Relief  from  a  School  Map  Contract. 

The  Philadelphia  board  of  education  recently  relieved  the  Mc- 
Connell  School  Supply  Company  from  its  contracts  for  furnish- 
ing wall  maps  for  use  in  Philadelphia  schools.  This  voluntary 
action  was  taken  because  the  manufacturers  had  absolutely  re- 
fused to  supply  maps  to  the  contractor.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follows : 

Proposals  for  maps  were  opened  by  the  board  last  January 
and  the  contract  for  two  styles  was  awarded  to  the  McConnell 
Company  for  $1.80  and  $2.50  respectively.  The  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  manufacturers  at  the  same  time  were  five  and 
ten  cents  higher.  On  other  styles  of  maps  the  manufacturers 
were  the  sole  bidders  and  secured  contracts.  The  refusal  of 
the  manufacturers  to  sell  to  the  McConnell  Company  was  re- 
garded by  the  board  as  a  plain  case  of  *'  freezing  out.'' 

Mn  Heath  Wants  Maine  to  have  an  "At  Home," 

At  a  recent  mass  meeting  held  in  Portland  Me.,  it  was  decided 
that  an  ''  Old  Home  "  week  should  be  celebrated  beginning  Au- 
gust 1.  The  plan  is  to  gather  as  many  children  of  Maine, 
who  are  now  living  in  other  states,  together  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  revisiting  the  old  haunts.  The  leading  spirit  of  the 
movement  is  Daniel  Collamore  Heath,  head  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mr.  Heath  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Pine  Tree  State  Club  of  Boston,  an  organization 
composed  of  sons  of  Maine  residing  in  Massachusetts.  He  was 
bom  in  Franklin,  Me.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst.  As  the 
staunch  son  of  Maine  that  he  is,  he  has  abundant  faith  in  the 
success  of  the  **  Old  Home"  week  and  predicts  that  it  will  at- 
tract many  distinguished  persons,  besides  resulting  in  material 
benefit  to  Maine.  Let  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  plan 
write  to  Mr.  Heath  and  tell  him  "I  am  with  you.  Go  ahead. 
Keep  me  informed  and  Fll  be  on  hand  if  it  is  in  my  power  to 
do  it." 

A  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

Supt.  Samuel  Hexson,  of  Hamilton  county,  Tenn.,  has  just 
put  into  operation  a  reading  circle  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  county.  The  plan  of  work  is  as  follows :  The  books 
will  be  secured  for  a  school  library  to  be  located  in  the  school 
building.  A  course  of  reading  has.been  carefully  selected  for 
each  grade  in  the  school  course,  thus  making  it  both  continuous 
and  progressive.  The  teacher  may  secure  by  school  entertain- 
ments, by  contributions,  and  by  appropriations  by  school 
boards,  funds  with  which  to  purchase  the  adopted  books.  A 
part,  at  least,  of  the  books  may  be  purchased  by  the  school 
authorities  for  reference  and  supplementary  reading  to  which 
many  of  the  books 
are  admirably 
adapted. 

When  a  pupil 
has  satisfied  his 
teacher  that  h  e 
has  read  five  or 
more  books  adapt- 
ed for  his  grade, 
during  the  school 
year,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate 
signed  by  his 
teacher  and  by 
the  county  super- 
intendent. A  1 1 
certificates  shall 
be  presented  at 
the  close  of  the 
school  term. 

This  plan  i  s 
right  in  line  with 
the  *  editorial  in 
The  School  Jour- 
nal of  Feb.lO  up- 
on the  Causes  of 
Crime.  The  only 
weapon  with 
which  to  fight  evil 
literature  is  good 

literature.  View  of  Quebec  from  Point  Levy. 

(From  Parkman'B  *'  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.*'   Copyright,  1889,  Little,  Brown  A  OoJ 


Literary  JVotes 


Professor  Fiske  the  well-known  historian,  is  now  engaged  on 
a  history  of  "  The  Mistissippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War.  wbch 
will  soon  be  brought  out  by  Houghton,  MiflEln  &  Company.  With 
the  exception  of  a  treatment  of  the  Civil  war,  such  as  was  nec- 
essary for  his  school  history  of  the  United  States,  this  is  his 
firist  essay  in  the  important  field  of  historical  research. 

The  total  solar  eclipse  that  is  to  occur  on  May  28  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  in  the  May 
number  of  McClure's  Magazine.  He  tells  when  and  to  what 
degree  it  will  be  visible  aijd  what  astronomers  hope  to  learn 
from  it.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  important  things 
that  have  been  learned  from  previous  eclipses. 


Cover  Dksion  for  "Katooticut:  a  Story  of  The  Rooster.'' 
J  oflt  published  by  B.  H.  RusBell,  New  York. 

Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  who  has  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Princeton  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  AUantie  MonMy,  ia 
not  only  a  charming  writer,  but  a  most  fascinating  lecturer. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  lecturers  on  the  staf  of 
the  University  Extension  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also 
entering  the  field  of  summer  lecturing.  He  gives  his  first 
course  at  Chautauqua  in  1900. 

That  talented  and  original  artist  and  story  teller,  Mr.  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson,  popularly  known  as  **  Wolf  **  Thompson,  author 
of  "  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known**  and  "The  Biography  of  a 
Grizzly,"  is  proving  a  success  as  a*  popular  lecturer.  In  one  of 
his  recent  talks  he  said  that  his  leaving  Manitoba  for  New  York 
was  due  to  an  order  for  over  a  thousand  drawings  of  birds  and 
animals  to  illustrate  "The  Century  Dictionary."  On  finishing 
this  task,  ten  years  ago,  he  went  immediately  to  Paris,  whoe 
his  first  picture—a  sleeping  wolf-^had  a  conspicuouB place  "on 
the  line"  at  the  Salon.  The  writing  of  his  "Grizzly"  Ibook 
(which  appeared  first  in  The  Century)  is  said  to  have  been 
prompted  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  had  listened  with  breathkas 
interest  to  its  relation  at  the  dinner  table  of  a  mutual  friend. 
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Our  Text-Book  jMakem 


Shelton  Palmer  Sanford. 

^-  Just^at  this  time  when  Southern  education  and  Southern  edu- 
cators are  likely  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  account 
of  the  coming  convention  at  Charleston,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  newer  methods  of  present- 
ing arithmetic  was  a  Southern  man.  So  far  back  as  1870  the 
J,  B.  Lippincott  Company  brought  out  Sanf  orr^'s  "  Higher  Ana- 
lytical Arithmetic  '*— a  book  which  was  at  that  time  a  distinct 
advance  upon  anything:  of  its  kind  previously  published  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  continued  thru  a  whole  generation  to 
have  a  large  sale  and  to  meet  with  wide  approval.  So  excellent 
are  its  features  that  only  recently  the  University  Publishing 
Company,  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  having  acquired  the 
rights  to  the  book  from  the  Lippincott  firm,  determined  to 
bring  out  a  handsome  revised  edition.  It  is  a  rare  work  in  the 
text-book  world  that  is  still  practically  as  good  as  new  after 
thirty  years  of  service. 

The  author,  Dr.  Shelton  Palmer  Sanford,  was  the  son  of 
Vincent  Sanford ;  his  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia  who 
moved  to  Georgia  and  settled  in  Greensboro  in  the  year  1810, 
where  he  was  born  January  25, 1816  ;  his  grandfather,  Jeremiah 
Sanford,  was  a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  was  a  soldier  under  him  at  the  surrender  of  Lord 


Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  October,  1781.  Dr.  Sanford  received 
bis  early  education  in  Greensboro,  Ga.  He  was  'always  very 
fond  of  books,  appreciating  highly  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
an  education,  and  he  availed  himself  most  diligently  of  his 
opportunities.  He  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  uni- 
versity in  January,  1835,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alonzo 
Church,  and  during  his  entire  course  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  diligence,  his  favorite  l»:anches  of  study  being  the  lan- 
guages and  mathematics.  It  was  under  that  experienced  and 
most  skilful  instructor.  Prof.  Charles  P.  McKay,  of  the  State 
university,  that  he  acquired  his  fondness  for  mathematics, 
which  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  instructors  of  his 
day. 

He  was  graduated  in  1838,  sharing  the  first  honor  with 
B.  M.  Palmer,  the  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  of  New 
Orleans,  William  Hope  Hull,  and  Isaiah  Irwin.  Three  months 
before  he  was  graduated.  Dr.  Sanford  was  elected  tutor  of 
mathematics  in  Mercer  university  and  he  entered  on  his  duties 
the  week  following  his  graduation  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  man  receives  such  a  trlDute  to  excellence  so 
early  in  life.  In  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1892,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  declining  health. 

He  was  married  in  1840  to  Miss  Maria  F.  Dickerman,  of 
Boston,  a  thoro  pupil  in  music  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason. 

Dr.  Sanford  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  arithmetics  which 
has  a  national  reputation  for  excellence,  and  which  has  an 
extended  circulation  not  only  thruout  the  South,  but  in  many 
portions  of  the  North.  His  "  Higher  Analytical  Arithmetic  " 
was  published  in  1870  and  was  subsequently  followed  by  a 
series  of  four  books.  The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  educators 
in  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  tlmiout  the  country  is 


that  the  series  has  no  superior  in  the  language*  During  the 
year  1879  Dr.  Sanford  published  an  "Elementary  Algebra"  for 
schools  and  academies,  which  has  received  a  wide  circulation. 

During  his  long  continued  service  in  Mercer  university  Prof. 
Sanford  won  an^  enviable  reputation  as  an  educator  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  both  students  and  faculty.  In  recognition 
of  his  learning  and  ability  the  institution  bestowed  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Dr.  Sanford  died  on  August  9, 1896,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years.  His  death  was  the  result  of  no  disease  other 
than  the  insidious  canker  of  age  that  crept  upon  him  in  the 
long  march  of  years  and  at  last  conquered. 

Literary  Notes. 

(Continued  from  page  48a.) 
Ginn  &  Company  will  publish  early  in  May  a  series  of  lan- 
guage books  under  the  title  *'The  Mother  Tongue.''  The  aim 
of  the  series  is  to  represent  modern  methods  of  teaching.  The 
complaint  is  generally  heard  that  the  system  of  all  the  lan- 
guage books  now  in  use  is  behind  the  times  and  the  ideas  of 
the  teachers,  and  that  for  this  reason  language  study  is  the 
least  satisfactory  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  grades.  In 
the  "  Mother  Tongue  "  series  it  is  sought  to  break  away  from 
formation  and  present  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  child  rather  than  from  that  of  philologist  orpedagog. 
These  books  represent  the  co-operation  of  Prof.  George  Lyman 
Kittredge,  of  Harvard  university^  and  Miss  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold,  supervisor  of  schools,  Boston.  Prof.  Kittredge  has  not 
only  had  large  practical  experience  of  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  but  he  is  a  Latin  scholar  of  niote,  a  grammarian  of 
recognized  ability  and  at  present  head  of  the  department  of 
English  in  Harvard  university.  Miss  Arnold  has  a  national 
reputation  as  a  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  as  a  writer 
on  educational  subjects. 

The  critic  of  the  Philadelphia  Presi  objects  to  the  diction  of 
To  Have  and  to  Hold,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unlikely  that  **  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  had  already  affected  the  com- 
mon speech,  ten  years  after  its  publication,  to  such  a  degree  as 
the  ff-ee  use  of  texts  and  phrases  would  indicate.''  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  characters  in  the  novel  should 
have  been  familiar  with  the  diction  of  the  King  James  Bible, 
tho  they  might  never  have  seen  it  themselves.  For  the  King 
James  Bible  is  based  on  the  Great  Bible  of  1538,  a  revision  of 
Mathew's  Bible  of  1537,  which  reproduces  Tyndale's  version  of 
1525.  Tyndale's  style  was  scrupulously  respected  by  successive 
revisers  who  largely  reproduced  it  in  their  versions.  The  King 
James  Bible  is  a  revision  of  versions,  all  made  in  Tyndale's 
style  and  largely  using  his  language,  and  the  Tyndale  Bible 
precedes  the  period  of  "  To  Have  and  to  Hold  "  by  100  years. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  preparing  a  students'  and 
general  readers' Spanish .  Dictionary.  The  compilers  are  Pro- 
fessor Marcon  and  Dr.  Lord,  of  E[arvard  universty.  The  dic- 
tionary is  very  complete,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  students,  who  have  been  greatly  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  work  of  this  kind. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company  report  a  considerable  sale 
among  graduates  of  '*  Old  Penn,"  of  their  ''  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania."  This  work  is  sure  to  be  of  great 
value  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 

One  feature  of  the  present  text-book  situation  is  the  remark- 
able demand  for  books  of  local  historical  interest.  For  in- 
stance, the  Penn  Publishing  Company  reports  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  their  *'  Pennsylvania  Storiep  "  was  sold  within  a  week 
after  its  publication,  that  the  second  was  sold  out  within  ten 
days,  and  that  the  third  is  being  rapidly  taken  up. 

It  rarely  happens  that  fifty  so  beautiful  pictures  adorn  a 
book  as  those  that  Messrs.  Sibley  &  Ducker  have  sent  out  as  a 
forerunner  of  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter's  New  History  of  English 
Literature.  They  are  all  full-page  illustrations, very  handsomely 
printed.  It  will  be  a  dull  pupil  who  is  not  inspired  and  stimu^ 
lated  by  these  bewitching  glimpses  of  English  landscape  and 
their  noble  likenesses  of  English  men  of  letters. 

Prof.  R.  D.  De  La  Cortina  reports  regarding  his  Spanish 
Pocket  Dictionary  that  on  April  15,  two  weeks  prior  to  its  com- 
ing out,  two  thousand  orders  had  come  in  from  the  Philippines, 
Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Julian  Ralph  who  was  sent  as  Special  War  Correspondent  of  . 
the  Daily  Mail  to  South  Africa  has  published  an  account  of  the 
war  between  Briton  and  Boer  together  with  general  and  realistic 
descriptions  of  the  country  and  summary  of  subsequent  events 
to  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Bloemfontein.  The  title 
of  the  book  ia  "  Toward  Pretoria."  It  is  published  by  Frederick 
A.  Stoke  &  Campany,  ^^w  York. 
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School  6quipiiient« 

Under  thif  head  are  giyen  practical  guffgestioiiB  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libranes,  and  descriptionB  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  soperintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  find  many  ralnable  notes  from  the  edncational  snpply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  np  with  the  advances  made  in  this  import- 
ant field.  Clorrespondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  Editor  o/Tbm 
School  Joubkal,  61  East  9th  street.  New  York  city. 

Telephone  Equipment  for  Schools. 

Telephonic  eonnection  between  school  buildings  and  the  cen- 
tral edacation  department  was  discussed  in  the  last  School 


Enunciator  plug-board. 

Board  nombAr  of  The  School  Journal.  It  was  then  suggested 
that  this  is  a  period  of  remarkable  telephone  expansion.  It  is 
a  fact  thai  altho  only  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fundamental  patents  covering  telephonic  eijuipment, 
there  are  to-day  more  than'  2,000,000  telephones  in  use  in  the 


Desk  Set  Style  No.  97. 


United  States,  made  by  interests  independent  from  the  original 
company.  These  are  represented  among  independent  exchanges, 


industrial  establishments,  charitable  institutions,  schools,  col- 
leges, hotels,  and  private  lines.  All  such  establishments  re- 
quire apparatus  made  to  meet  special  demands. 

For  school  work  there  are  two  systems  which  seem  espedallj 
desirable  and  which  are  installed  in  many  of  the  largest  schoob 
of  the  country.    They  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

System  No.  1  consists  of  an  anunciator  and  plugboard  oem- 
bination,  as  shown  in  cut  herewith,  tiua,  being  located  in  the 
principal's  office,  together  with  a  desk  set  of  style  No.  97  for 
the  principal's  use.  In  each  of  the  departments  is  placed 
either  a  similar  desk  set,  or  a  wall  set  usually  of  style  No.  21, 
shown  herein. 

The  operation  of  this  system  is  such  that  in  case  the  i^inci- 
pal  desires  to  communicate  with  any  department,  connection  is 
established  by  plugging  into  the  number  in  the  plugboard  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  the  telephone  desired.  To  call 
from  any  department  it  is  necessary  oviy  to  push  the  buttoa 
provided  on  each  telephone.  This  throws  a  drop  on  tibe  annim- 
ciator  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  station  calling,  and 
by  plugging  into  that  number  connection,  is  established.  This 
system  is  very  simple  in  its  operation  and  reliable  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  is  desirable  where  the  only  communication  required 
is  between  the  office  and  each  department,  or  vice  versa. 

System  No.  2  conMsts  of 
wall  sets  of  style  No.  22, 
shown  in  cut,  together  with 
desk  sets  with  separate 
switch  wherever  desk  instru- 
ments are  required.  In  this 
system  each  station  is  pro- 
vided with  a  switch  having 
as  many  points  as  there  are 
stations  so  that  by  turning 
the  lever  of  this  switch  on  to 
the  number  of  any  telephone 
desired  that  telephone  can 
be  called  without  reference 
to  any  of  the  other  telephones 
in  the  system,  that  is,  each 
station  can  call  every  other 
station  in  the  system,  and 
from  each  station  communi- 
cation can  be  carried  on  with 
every  other  station  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  cen- 
tral operator. 

It  is  impossible  more  than 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  ^^^j  g^^  j,    ,^  ^^  „ 

two  such  systems,  but  the 

value  of  telephone  communication  in  every  large  school,  the  fac- 
ility with  which  it  enables  the  principal  to  communicate  with 
each  department,  the  saving  in  time  and  annoyance  in  securing 
information  promptly,  must  commend  it  to  principals  and  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  such  an  equipment  will  be  specified  ia 
every  modem  school  building.  It  is  as  important  an  eqnipmat 
as  any  part  of  school  apparatus,  provided  such  apparatus  is  m- 
stalled  as  will  continue  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Among  the  many  large  schools  equipped  witii  apparatus  man- 
ufacture by  the  Couch  &  Seeley  Company,  of  Boston,  MasL, 
mayb^  mentioned  the  Fisher  Ames  school,  Dedham,  Mass.;  Eng- 
lish high  school,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Maiden  high  school,  MaldesL 
Mass.;  Westside  high  school, Providence,  R.  I.;  Springfield  high 
school,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Melrose  high  school,  Melrose,  Mass.; 
Colorado  state  college,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Cambridge 
Latin  school,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.;  Beverly  high  school,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  Mass.;  Camden  high  school,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  various  departments  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company  are 
connected  by  the  auto-telephone  system,  and  the  system  has 
proved  itself  invaluable  as  a  time-saver. 

School  Library  Epuipment. 

Of  the  making  of  schemes  and  appliances  for  the  school 
library  there  is  no  end.  We  should  like  here  merely  to  suggest 
one  or  two  things  which  anybody  who  is  planning  a  school 
library  ought  to  know  about. 

For  one  thing  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  Library  Cat- 
alog and  General  Book  List  of  the  Northwestern  Library*  Asso- 
ciation, of  Chicago.  This  is  published  at  5  Washington  s^e&L 
and  is  one  of  the  best  catalogs  in  the  country.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  and  for  the  exclusive  and  confidential  use  of  mem- 
bers only  of  the  association,  so  that  a  school  which  wishes  to 
avail  itself  of  the  association  privileges  must  first  join.  These 
privileges  are  of  great  value  to  the  members  and  are  to  be 
obtained  thru  the  payment  of  a  merely  nominal  fee.  The  spe- 
cially prepared  lists  of  books  for  village,  school,  and  Sunday- 
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school  libraries  are  admirably  gotten  up,  and  members  of  tbe 
association  get  them  at  f roA  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  lees  than 
bookstore  prices.  The  authors  and  books  are  very  carefully 
graded  by  markings  by  the  best  authorities. 

This  catalog  has  recently  gained  the  especial  approval  of 
Mrs.  Zella  A.  Dixson,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  in  a  recent  address  to  the  eighth  grade  teachers  of  Chicago, 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  catalog  is  the  most 
valuable  means  extant  for  the  selection  of  books  for  the  school. 
Similarly,  Mr.  Crother,  inspector  of  high  schools  of  Nebraska, 
recently  made  arrangements  that  every  one  of  the  seventy- 
seven  accredited  high  schools  of  Nebraska  should  be  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  this  catalog,  for  it  would  be  the  means  of  their 
getting  much  better  selections  of  books  than  they  would  other- 
wise make. 

Outside  Fire  Escapes* 

In  spite  of  the  outcry  in  favor  of  closed  stone  fire-eecap|es, 
the  new  Philadelphia  schools  will  probably  k\\  be  provided  with 
the  open  ir^n  frames.  At  any  rate  the  plans  for  two  suph 
have  passed  the  board  of  education  without  discussion.  Each 
of  the  buildings  will  be  provided  with  a  single  iron  fire-escape, 
having  steps  four  feet  in  width.  One  member  suggested  that 
the  width  of  the  steps  should  be  increased,  as  they  would 
hardly  permit  two  lines  of  children  to  pass  down  at  one  time. 
Architect  Cook  argued,  however,  that  the  width  of  the  steps  in 
tbe  enclosed  brick  and  stone  fire-escapes  in  school  houses 
erected  in  recent  yeara  is  but  four  feet;  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  increasing  the  size. 

A  New  Plan  for  Book-Binding. 

Many  books  in  a  school  library  will  need  to  be  bound  or  to 
be  rebound.    One  of  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  this  at 

little  expense  is  the  Wales' 
Improved  Book-Binding, 
which  has  lately  been  pat- 
ented and  put  upon  the 
'market  by  Mr.  J.  Rufus 
_^     „      .  Wales,  of  Marlboro,  Mass. 

The  Working  of  the  Wales  Binding,  gy  this  system    a   paper- 

covered  book  or  an  old  book  may  be  bound  up  at  the  school  in 
any  suitable  material  cut  one  inch  thicker  than  the  book  is  wide. 


5.  Occupation  of  father 

6.  Residence 

7.  Are  parents  living  ? 

8.  Any  facts  concerning  parents  likely  to  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child 

A  Complete  Laboratory. 

'ffale  problem  of  fitting  up  a  laboratory  for  work  in  physics 
often  meets  the  secondary  school.    The  expense  many  times 


1 

This  form  of  book-binding  has  been  introdi^ced  on  account  of 
its  simplicity  and  economy  into  many  of  the  leading  libraries 
of  the  country  ;  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  small  school 
or  private  library.   It  was  special- 
ly commended  in  The  Library  Jour- 
nal for  January,  1899,  by  Mr.  A.  '^nrrPRTi] 
L.  Peck,  president  of  the  New  York     .^gmr^^/\ 
State  Library  Association.                  S'Lfe^ 
These  sucrgestions  would  not  be  r       a^*^^  ' 
complete  without  a  mention  of  the  ^  .^^^^^^ 
Klip  binders,  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  ^ 
Ballard,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.    The 
Klip  binders,  pamphlet  covers  and        ^""'°«  ^°  *^*  ^^'P- 
files  are  standard  apparatus  everywhere.    No  library  can  be 
rightly  equipped  without  them. 

A  Working  "Child  Study  Record." 

A  revised  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  the  Child  Stvdy 
Record  prepared  and  sold  by  Theodore  B.  Noes,  of  the  South- 
westerm  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.  It  is  a  book 
which  was  prepared  originally  for  use  in  the  author's  classes  in 
p^agogy.  It  has  proved  helpful  to  others  interested  in  child 
study  work.  The  plan  is  this  :  Each  student  selects  for  special 
study,  during  several  weeks  or  months,  some  child,  not  pre- 
viously studied  by  anyone  else.  Students  are  admonished  to 
observe  closely,  study  patiently,  and  record  firuthfully. 

A  sample  page  of  this  excellent  record  bodk  is  appended  : 

Child  Studied. 

1.  Name 

2.  Age 

3.  Name  of  father Nationality 

4.  Name  of  mother..' Nationality 


seenufinordinate.  The  Crowell  Physical  Apparatus  is  designed 
to  meet  this  need.  It  is  admirable  for  high 
schools  and  academies,  comprising  as  it  does  all 
that  is  required  for  an  elementary  course  in 
physics.  The  lecture  table,  here  shown,  is 
equipped  with  water,  electricity,  gas,  compressed 
air,  and  apparatus  for  500  experiments.  Every- 
thing is  properly  numbered  and  a  manual  of 
minute  instructions,  with  copious  references  to 
standard  text-books  is  furnished  to  each  teacher 
using  the  apparatus.  Manufactured  and  sold 
by  the  Crowell  Apparatus  Company,  Hamilton, 

N.  Y. 

_}*W^ 

K| America  has  6,564  displays  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  three 
times  as  many  as  any  other  country  except  Finance.  The 
American  publishers'  building  on  the  Esplanade  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  the  exposition  groxmds,  and  is  a 
genuine  eye-opener  to  the  Europeans.  The  site  on  which  it  is 
built  was  filled  with  trees,  but  the  ingenious  Yankee  architect 
has  designed  a  unique  building  without  disturbing  a  tree. 
Looking  at  it  from  above,  one  ^ees  a  sectional  skylight  instead 
of  a  roof,  and  there  are  twenty-four  good-sized  trees  growing ' 
up  thru  the  glass.  In  the  big  room  below  are  twenty-four  big 
columns  supporting  the  massive  skylight,  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  tree.  The  mystery  is  solved  in  the  explanation  that  a  tree 
is  inclosed  in  each  of  the  pillars.  A  moving  platform  passes 
one  end-  of  the  building  at  a  height  that  will  enable  its  pas- 
sengers to  look  down  upon  the  Yankee  notion,  which  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  exhibition. 

fURobert  Toumay  published  by  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company 
is*a  stirring  tale  of  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  middle-class  man  who  loves,  and  at  last  succeeds 
in  winning  a  young  woman  of  the  aristocracy.  The  escapes  from 
prison,  rescues  from  mobs,  devices  to  save  lives,  and  numerous 
encounters  between  the  hero  and  his  friend  and  their  enemies 
give  a  breathlessly  dramatic  interest  to  the  narrative.  The 
author  is  Mr.  William  Sage,  the  younger  son  of  Mrs.  Abbey  Rich- 
ardson. 

J.  M.  Olcott  &  Company  are  issuing  am  interesting  announce- 
ment regarding  diplomas,  programs,  invitations  and  souvenirs 
for  commencement  day.    The  topic  is  certainly  timely. 

Richards  &  Comp^tiy,  large  dealers  in  school  apparatus,  have 
removed  to  12  ^a»t  18tb  street,  New  York  city. 
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Close  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  ^ 

The  Ecumenial  Conference  closed  its  sessions  at  Car- 
negie hall.  New  York  city,  on  May  1.  At  the  morning 
session  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  P.  Behrends,  of  Brooklyn, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  union  which  aroused  great  enthu- 
siasm. He  struck  the  keynote  of  the  conference.  Among 
other  things  he  said  : 

"  Wherever  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  planted, 
there  it  is  the  business  of  the  Christian  host  to  rally  to 
its  support  and  for  its  defence.  Retreat  and  compromise 
have  forever  become  impossible. 

"My  creed  is  the  simple  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  gospel  I  find  in  every  creed  that  was  ever 
written,  and  that  gospel  is  the  only  thing  in  every  creed 
that  is  worth  preserving  and  worth  fighting  for.  Let  us 
make  a  bonfire  of  theological  systems.  Add  to  the  pile 
all  the  ecclesiastical  millinery  and  machinery  that  has 
accumulated  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  cap  the 
whole  pile  with  the  higher  criticism  of  the  last  150 
years. 

"  I  claim  my  freebom  citizenship  in  every  province  of 
the  great  republic  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
going  to  have  co-operation.  When  it  comes  look  out 
for  the  tramp  of  the  armed  host  and  the  flaming  feet  of 
the  invincible  Captain.  Look  out  for  the  dawn  of  the 
centennial  day  in  a  regenerated  earth." 

At  I  the  closing  session  in  the  evening  Ex-President 
Harrison  presided.  The  foreign  delegates  expressed 
their  admiration  for  Americans  and  American  institu- 
tions. 

Conference  figures  and  estimates  by  the  management 
show  boards  and  societies  represented,  115 ;  countries 
represented,  48 ;  delegates,  1,500  ;  missionaries,  600  ; 
number  of  meetings,  75. 

Admiral  Dewey  in  Chicago. 

An  enthusiastic  welcome  was  accorded  to  Admiral 
Dewey  on  April  30  on  his  arrival  at  Chieago.  Thousands 
of  people  filled  the  streets  along  the  course  of  his  ride 
from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station  to  the  Auditorium 
hotel.  After  a  brief  rest  the  admiral  was  escorted  to 
an  informal  breakfast,  given  by  the  members  of  the 
woman's  reception  committed. 

During  the  day  a  delegation  of  Canadians  called  on 
Admiral  Dewey  and  presented  to  him  a  formal  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  reception  to  be  given  in  Ms  honor^  at 
Hill  Terrace,  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  in  July.  It  bore  the 
signatures  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

In  reply  Admiral  Dewey  said :  "  Of  all  the  evidences  of 
good  will  shown  me  since  my  arrival  none  has  touched  me 
more  deeply  than  this.  We  are  of  the  same  blood.  There 
is  but  slight  difference  between  us.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
one  man  who  stood  at  my  back  during  those  trying  days  at 
Manila  was  an  Englishman.  But  for  his  support  and 
the  moral  courage  he  inspired  me  with  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened.    I  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour.''' 

The  Danish  West  Indies. 

When  Elihu  Root,  the  secretary  of  war,  at  the  Grant 
dinner  in  New  York  hinted  at  the  possibility,  of  the 
United  States  being  forced  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  doctrine  his  words  were  received  with  amaze- 
ment. 

It  now  transpires  that  he  referred  particularly  to  the 
attempt  of  Germany  to  get  possession  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  H.  H.  Rogers,  director  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  arrange 
for  their  purchase  by  the  United  States.  A  captain  of  the 
Danish  navy  has  just  reported  to  his  government  that 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
was  due  to  his  interference.  Further  it  is  stated  that 
unless  Congress  acts  in  the  matter  before  June  1  the 
islands  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  Germany. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  the  scheme  will  be  carried 
out  for  the  exchange  of  the  islands  with  Germany  for  the 


whole  or  a  part  of  Nortn  Schleswig,  which,  with  Holstein, 
was  taken  from  Denmark  by  Germany  in  1867,  and 
which  country  it  has  always  been  the  fondest  hopes  of  all 
Danes  to  recover. 

The  Proposed  Pacific  Cable. 

The  Hale  bill  providing  for  a  government  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  that  lately  passed  the  senate 
carries  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $8,000,000  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  navy  department 
When  completed  the  cable  is  to  be  operated  by  the  post- 
ofllce  department.  Revenue  in  excess  of  operating  ex- 
penses is  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

There  is  another  bill  providing  for  the  laying  of  the 
cable  by  a  private  company,  which  is  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  government.  A  strong  sentiment  exists  in  the 
house,  however,for  government  control.  Secretaiy  Long 
favors  the  government  scheme. 

It  is  not  clear  which  of  the  plans  will  be  adopted.  One 
of  them  should  be  soon,  as  there  is  great  need  of  a  line 
to  Hawaii.  There  is  sJready  a  roundabout  line  to  the 
Philippines. 

To  Aid  India's  Sufferers. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  Camegje  Hall,  New  York  city,  an  appeal  was  made  by 
missionaries  and  others  for  India's  starving  millions. 
One  of  the  speakers  said  there  are  always  from  &0,000,- 
000  to  60,000,000  people  iii  India  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
starvation  all  the  time,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  see  what  hap- 
pens when  rains  fail.  A  collection  was  taken  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  relief  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, among  whose  members  are  Alex.  E.  Orr,  Seth 
Low,  Russell  Sage,  William  L.  Strong,  Charies  A. 
Schieren,  William  E.  Dodge,  William  C.  Whitney,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  John  G.  Carlisle,  Bird  S.  Coler,  Joseph 
C.  Hendrix,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Samuel  Sloan,  David  A. 
Boody,  and  Levi  P.  Morton. 

Hungary's  Great  Painter  Dead. 

Mihali  Munkacsy,  the  renowned  Hungarian  painter, 
known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  principally  for  his  paint- 
ing "  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  died  in  an  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane at  Bonn,  on  May  1.  He  was  bom  in  1844  of  a  Jew- 
ish family  of  the  class  from  which  came  the  land  agents 
of  the  Hungarian  landed  proprietors,  and  first  bcNcame 
famous  by  a  picture,  "The  Condemned,"  at  the  Duesael- 
dorf  exhibition  in  1870.  Since  the  paralytic  shock 
which,  in  the  latter  part  of  1896,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  working  at  his  easel  again, 
Munkacsy  has  been  virtually  dead  to  the  world.  Among 
his  other  most  famous  pictures  are  "Ecce  Homo,''  ''The 
Last  Hours  of  Mozart,"  and  **  Milton  Dictating  Paradise 
Lost  to  his  Daughters." 

Discouraging  Outlook  for  the  Boers. 

A  correspondent  who  claims  to  have  information  thru 
Boer  sources,  says  that  the  Boer  cause  is  in  a  bad  way. 
Up  to  March  13  they  had  lost  6^600  prisoners,  8,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  14,000  had  slunk  away  to  their 
homes.  They  are  extremely  short  of  wagons,  and  were 
short  of  wheat  until  their  raid  in  the  Wepener  district. 
Smokeless  powder  for  their  big  guns  is  almost  exhausted, 
but  other  stores  and  rifle  ammunition  is  plentiful. 

There  are  no  positions  south  of  Pretoria  which  cannot 
be  turned  by  the  British.  Even  the  Vaal  river  does  not 
offer  any  protection  to  the  Transvaal,  it  being  fordableat 
eveiy  dozen  mfles.  The  position  at  Biggarsberg  can  also 
be  easily  turned. 
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City  and  Country  Boy. 

In  your  iasue  of  April  21 1  find  a  letter  on  **  What  is 
Needed  for  the  City  Boy,''  which  interests  and  amazes 
me. 

Do  many  people  really  believe  that  the  city  boy  is 
lazier  or  less  industrious  than  the  country  boy?  Why 
has  it  been  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  child 
labor  in  our  factories  and  stores?  An  early  morning 
walk  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago  will  certainly 
show  any  ''  doubting  Thomas"  that  the  city  boy,  and  the 
girl  too,  works,  and  works  admirably.  And  the  city  boy 
works  more  regularly  and  more  continuously  than  the 
country  boy.  He  does  not  work  a  few  months  in  the 
summer  and  then  ''putter"  around  doing  a  few  chores 
during  the  six  months  of  winter. 

In  the  United  States  every  one  labors.  This  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  the  dignity  of  labor  is 
appreciated.  When  we  meet  a  man  our  first  thought 
and  first  question  is,  **  What  does  he  do?"  There  are  as 
many  idlers  and  drones  in  the  country  as  in  the  city — 
and  the  judgment  of  the  city  boy  is  just  as  good  as  that 
of  the  country  boy,  and  the  city  boy,  if  there  is  any 
choice,  bears  responsibility  better.  There  is  not  one  bit 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  there  were,  some  one 
would  show  it  in  a  more  definite  way  than  has  yet  been 
done. 

The  idea  that  even  a  large  proportion  of  city  people 
are  allowing  their  children  to  grow  up  in  idleness  is 
about  as  misleading  as  to  believe  that  every  Jew  is  rich, 
every  Yankee  an  inventor  or  money-maker.  If  then  man- 
ual training  is  to  accomplish  so  much  that  the  thousands 
of  boys  in  our  city  machine  shops  and  factories  shall  out- 
strip the  country  boy  who  is  doomed  to  be  a  ''Jack  of  all 
trades,"  why  is  it  that  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden, 
with  theur  sloyd  and  peasant  manufacture,  have  not  pro- 
duced a  long  line  of  successful  men?  China  and  Japan, 
too,  have  ideal  conditions  for  the  development  of  great 
men  thru  manual  training — where  are  they? 

Boston,  Mass.  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick. 


Schools  and  Telephones. 

Your  discussion  of  school  telephones  touches  a  ques- 
tion of  supreme  importance.  The  problem^  however,  is 
not  simply  one  of  convenience  for  superintendents  and 
teachers,  but  a  much  broader  one  concerning  the  educa- 
tion of  Che  pupils,  and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the 
family.  With  the  present  drift  toward  industrial  educa- 
tion, why  should  not  our  boys  and  girls  be  taught  the 
principles  and  use  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age  ? 
Can  we  conceive  any -harm  in  having  our  schools  brought 
into  connection  with  the  net  work  of  social  intercommu- 
nication that  is  being  constructed  ?  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  schools  in  our  large  cities,  so  much  as  to  those  of 
smaller  towns  and  rural  districts.  A  great  revolution  is 
going  on.  At  the  present  rate  of  construction  the  fam- 
Qy  home  Without  a  phone  will,  by  1910,  be  an  exception. 
It  follows  of  necessity  that  a  new  social  grouping  will  be 
inaugurated. 

How  great  this  revolution  will  be  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  fuUy  estimate.  The  town  is  already  of  rela- 
tively less  importance.  E^ven  the  village  and  the  hamlet 
lose  their  significance.  Farms  are  associated  in  new 
neighborhoods  by  telephone.  These  are  connected  with 
each  other,  and  so,  by  central  ofSces,  reach  the  universal 
public.  We  shall  soon  learn  to  speak  of  a  man  as  living 
in  a  certain  circuit ;  and  in  a  special  system,  rather  than 
in  such  a  town  or  such  a  village.  He  will  do  most  of 
his  trading  by  telephone ;  and  by  and  by  his  vote  will  be 
received  over  the  telephone  and  recorded.  Already  he 
consults  his  doctor  by  phone  ;  and  in  Ohio  a  church  is 
fully  adjusted  by  wires  to  convey  the  sermon  to  all  parish- 
ioners who  prefer  to  stay  at  home. 

What  will  be  the  possible  effect  on  the  schools  ?  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  most  important  that  the  superin- 


tendent shall  be  in  conmiunication  with  branch  schools ; 
but  that  the  schools  shall  be  in  connection  with  the 
homes  that  own  the  chQdren.  I  will  only  suggest  here 
that  such  a  system  may  ^entuate  in  a  good  deal  of  study 
being  carried  on  at  home,  rather  than  in  school  buildings 
— especially  by  cripples  and  others  incapacitated  for 
school  life.  All  this  might  necessitate  a  special  officer 
or  departmental  teacher.  The  superintendent  in  large 
schools  would  certainly  not  be  able  to  attend  in  person. 
Would  the  interruption  of  parents  be  too  serious  ?  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  grow  into  an  evil— cer- 
tainly not  one  that  could  not  be  controlled.  The  atmos- 
phere of  school  life  in  turn  will  reach  the  whole  commu- 
nity. The  unity  of^  school  life  is  suggested  by  one  of 
your  superintendents  when  he  says,  "  It  used  to  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  teachers'  meeting  every  day  or  two,  for 
the  discussion  of  current  wor£  Now,  however,  the 
teachers  keep  in  such  close  touch  with  each  other,  by 
means  of  the  telephone,  that  meetings  are  necessary  only 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  I  think  it  probable  we  may 
dispense  with  meetings  altogether."  In  other  words  we 
find  several  school  buUdings  and  groups  of  teachers  able 
to  economize  time  and  expense,  and  yet  accomplish  far 
more  in  the  way  of  co-operation,  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone. Beyond  this,  is  there  not  desirable  a  unity  that 
takes  in  both  the  homes  and  the  schools  ? 
I  Was  not  this  what  W.  T.  Harris  meant  when  he  said, 
"  We  must  never  forget  that  the  school  is  only  a  supple- 
ment of  the  home."  Was  it  not  the  idea  of  Froebel  that 
the  school  is  a  home  development — a  branch  of  home 
work  ?  Certainly  the  telephone  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  centnd  school  office  ;  yet  while  thus  controlled, 
it  seems  possible,  and  very  probable,  that  it  is  the  new 
power  whereby  the  unity  of  home  and  school  shall  be  re- 
stored. E.  P.  Powell. 
airUon,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  school  equipment  and  of 
text-book  publishers  has  been  called  to  the  school  exhibit  to  be 
made  at  the  "  Big  Fair  "  of  the  Muskegon  Union  Agricultural 
Association,  participated  in  by  the  schools  of  several  counties 
of  Michigan.    The  fair  will  be  held  in  September,  1900. 

There  will  be  five  divisions  of  exhibits,  viz.: 

1st. — City  schools  operating  under  special  acts  of  legisla- 
ture. 

2nd. — ^Village  schools  operating  under  the  general  state  law. 

3rd. — Rural  schools  operating  under  the  general  state  law.  | 

4th. — Kindergarten  schools. 

5th. — Manual  training  schools. 

The  exhibit  will  be  accompanied  with  photographs,  drawings, 
or  models  of  school-houses  and  grounds  and  interior  of  school- 
rooms, group  pictures  of  teachers  and  scholars,  members  of 
school  boards,  etc.  There  will  be  a  two  davs'  teachers'  insti- 
tute, attended  by  more  than  600  teachers  and  by  thousands  of 
patrons  and  officers  addressed  by  the  best  educational  workers 
in  the  state.  All  will  be  within  a  pavilion  erected  for  this 
special  work.  Charles  S.  Mabr, 

Mutkegon,  Mick,  Secretary. 

**  Murder  wiU  out."  Impurities  in  the  blood  will  also  be  sure  to 
show  themselves  unless  expelled  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla, 


Raising  ^^jc  ^'^1  ^^^"^  ^he  first  public  school  of  Porto  Rico. 
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Fourteen  Millions  a  Year  for  Salaries. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  finally  signed  the  Davis  bill 
which  raises  the  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  in 
New  York  city  from  twelve  million  dollars  to  about 
fourteen  millions  per  annum.  In  spite  of  a  number  of 
deficiencies  which  can  and  ought  to  be  amended,  the 
measure  is  a  just  and  equitable  one,  and  is  probably  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  under  prevailing  conditions  in 
municipal  management.  If  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  could  have  been  trusted  to  listen  to  reason 
and  provide  in  a  fair  spirit  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
school  department,  this  drastic  law  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  But  year  after  year  a  fight  had  to  made  to 
secure  simple  justice,  and  the  most  unreasonable  cuts 
would  follow  in  spite  of  it.  The  treatment  of  former 
President  Hubbell,  of  the  board  of  education,  by  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  when  pleading  with  the  board  of  estimate,  is 
well  remembered,  and  President  Little,  did  not  fare  much 
better,  tho  he  was  handled  with  a  little  more  respect.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  teachers  in  sheer  exasperation 
were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  from  the 
state? 

Comptroller  Color's  severe  attack  upon  the  new  law  is  a 
surprise  to  his  friends.  He  calls  it "  a  raid  on  the  city  treas- 
ury," and  "financial  debauchery,"  and  attacks  the  legisla- 
ture and  governor  for  "political  truculency and  cowardice." 
In  his  opinion  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  so  inconsist- 
ent in  their  details  that  "  inevitable  confusion  must  re- 
sult, and  the  best  legal  opinions  (in  which  the  prospect- 
ive beneficiaries  among  the  school  teachers  thuroly  believe) 
are  that  not  a  few  teachers  will  now  be  found  receiving 
salaries  larger  than  cabinet  officers,  college  presidents,  or 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York."  He  also  asserts 
that  "the  board  of  education  has  unrestricted  control 
of  supplies  and  other  contracts  involving  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  opportunity  for  administrative  scandals  is  now 
without  limit."  Mr.  Color  evidently  lacks  faith  in  teach- 
ers and  school  boards.  Not  a  word  is  used  that  might 
constitute  a  real  argument  against  the  bill  itself.  And 
with  the  exception  of  the  strictures  upon  the  minor  de- 
fects which,  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe,  will  be  speed- 
ily remedied,  the  whole  statement  betrays  lack  of  his 
usual  good  sense  and  circumspect  justice. 

Acting  Mayor  Guggenheimer  makes  a  sensible  objec- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  takes  from  the 
comptroller  all  responsibility  in  matters  concerning  the 
funds  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
education  department  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  auditor  of  the  board,  "  who  is,"  he  rightly  adds,  "  and 
has  proved  himself  to  be  incapable  of  administrating  the 
duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  Guggenheimer's  principal  point  is  well  taken,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  responsible  guardian  of  the 
city's  finances  is  deprived  of  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tional department's  expenses.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
bill  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  the  citizens  of  New  York.  The  out- 
rageous indifference  exhibited  by  city  authorities  in  the 
delay  of  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  will  stop.  That 
is  one  point,  outweighing  most  of  the  objections  raised 
against  the  law.  Another  gain  is  that  teachers  ¥^11  here- 
after obtain  fair  living  salaries,  and  proper  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  ambitious  workers. 

A  review  of  the  leading  features  of  the  bill  will  be 
given  m  The  School  Journal  next  week. 


The  Washington  Schools. 

For  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  there 
exists  an  aatagonism  to  the  excellent  public  school  ^s- 
tem  of  Washington.  The  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee by  the  senate  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  make  an  examination  of  the  schools  was 
merely  a  culmination  of  the  attacks.  The  members  of 
the  sub-committee  are  Senators  Stewart,  of  Nevada, 
Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Clark,  of  Montana. 

Questions  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  examiner  of  the  civil  service  commission  and  were 
submitted  to  the  director  of  high  schools  who  ac- 
cepted them.  In  all,  1188  pupils  were  examined, 
belonging  to  the  first  grade  of  the  six  high  schools,  two 
of  which  are  attended  by  colored  pupils.  This  examina- 
tion was  on  studies  that  had  been  pursued  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  which  had  been  laid  aside  about  nine  months 
before — a  point  which  should  be  remembered.  The  ap- 
plicants who  ^0  before  the  civil  service  examiners  know 
beforehand  the  time  and  subjects  and  prepare  themselves 
— these  high  school  pupils  were  taken  unawares. 

The  report  of  this  committee  has  been  made  (prepared 
by  Charles  Moore,  clerk  of  the  generid  Committee),  The 
questions  given  in  arithmetic  show  the  standard  set  by 
the  committee*    They  were : 

Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following :  3i  pounds  batter  at 
28  cents  a  pound,  9  lbs,  9  oz.  cheese  at  16  cents  a  pomid,  8  Ifat. 
10  oz.  cheese  at  24  cents  a  pound. 

2.  A  man  sold  i  of  his  farm  for  $3,900,  what  was  |  of  the 
farm  worth  at  the  same  rate  ? 

3.  A  builder  bought  6,500  brick  at  $7.50  pe^  thousand, 
12,200  feet  of  lumber  at  $16.50  per  thousand  feet,  and  975 
pounds  sails  at  $3.80  per  hundred  pounds.  What  was  the 
amount  of  his  entire  bill  ? 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  54  feet  long  and  31  feet 
6  inches  wide  with  Brussels  carpet  |  of  a  yard  wide,  at  $1.24 
per  square  yard,  making  no  allowance  for  matching  ? 

5.  How  many  tiles  16  inches  square  will  be  rtquired  to  cover 
a  court  53  feet  4  inches  long  and  48  feet  wide  ? 

6.  A  coal  dealer  bought  840  long  tons  of  coal  at  $6.72  per 
long  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  sold  it  by  the  short  ton  at  $8  per 
short  ton  of  2,000.    How  much  money  did  he  gain  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $2,500  and  sold  it  for  $1,875. 
What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  did  he  lose  ? 

8.  What  is  the  interest  on  $320  at  6  <  per  annum  from  Jan- 
uary 2,  1899,  to  November  20,  1899  ? 

9.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  a  certain  city  is  |  of 
the  market  value.  If  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  one 
year,  on  a  basis  of  2i  cents  on  the  $1  of  the  assessed  value 
was  $1,325,640,  what  was  the  market  value  of  the  property? 

10.  A  merchant  sold  goods  for  $240,  thereby  losing  20<  of 
the  cost.  For  what  amount  should  he  have  sold  them  to  gain 
IS? 

11.  Divide  1143.5125  by  28J.  multiply  the  quotient  by  63.08, 
and  to  the  product  add  i5  of  114.31. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  to  these  was 
58.8  ;  (ranging  in  the  six  schools  thru  50,  63,  56,  58, 60, 
73).  Fifteen  pupils  solved  all  the  problems  correctly ; 
37  per  cent,  of  them  made  70  per  cent,  and  over. 

The  questions  in  history  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Name  the  four  nations  that  had  most  to  do  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  early  settlements  of  this  country,  and  state  what 
part  of  the  country  each  of  these  nations  explored  and  set- 
tled. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  the  Pilgrims, 
stating  why  so  called,  the  country  from  which  they  came,  their 
reasons  for  emigrating,  where  they  settled,  and  some  of  their 
characteristics,  habits,  and  customs. 

3.  State  some  of  the  important  causes  which  led  to  each  of 
the  following  named  wars,  and  the  nations  and  people  involved 
in  each  :  The  French  and  Indian  war ;  the  Revolution ;  the  war 
of  1812 ;  and  the  Rebellion  or  Civil  war. 

4.  Select  one  of  the  following  inventions  and  write  a  con- 
nected story  about  it ;  1.  The'  cotton  gin.  2.  The  steamboat. 
3.  The  telegraph.    4.  The  telephone.    5.  The  electric  light. 

5.  Name  the  three  branches  into  which  the  govermnent  of 
the  United  States  is  divided,  and  state  in  general  the  duty  ^ 
each  branch. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  answers  to  these  was  63.10 
(ranging  thru  44,  48,  52,  56,  68,  59).  Nineteen  pnpils 
made  70  per  cent  or  oven 
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No  words  were  given  out  for  spelling ;  the  examination 
was  upon  the  words  used  in  the  answers  to  the  history 
-questions.  The  words  each  pupil  used  (avei  aging  about 
500),  were  counted  and  it  was  found  that  the  average 
number  of  words  misspelled  by  each  ranged  from  three 
to  six  per  cent. 

The  critics  of  the  schools  said  that  the  pupils  were 
unable  to  use  the  English  language  correctly,  to  work 
simple  examples  in  arithmetic — in  short,  were  not  fitted 
to  become  office  boys,  clerks,  etc. 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  specifies  the  errors  in  the 
pupils'  work  as  follows :  1.  Incorrect  use  of  the  hyphen ; 
as,  re-turn ;  fai-led.  2.  Misspelling  of  simple  ordinary 
words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  3.  A  tendency  to  use 
the  comma  too  frequently ;  failure  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  use  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and 
after  an  abbreviation.  4.  Incorrect  use  of  the  paren- 
thesis. 5.  Penmanship  very  poor,  a  large  percentage 
writing  backhand  and  many  using  a  mixture  of  four  or 
more  styles  of  penmanship.  6.  In  history  it  was  appar- 
ent that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  lacked  the 
ability  to  express  themselves  intelligently  in  simple, 
choice,  concise,  and  correct  English,  style  and  matter 
being  particularly  poor,  and  knowledge  in  essential  ele- 
mentary facts  in  rdation  to  the  history  a  nd  government 
of  our  country. 

He  remarks :  ".The  results  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  does  not  teach  the 
average  pupil  to  use  the  English  language  correctly  and 
fluently,  nor  does  it  give  him  good  training  in  arithme- 
tic." "Similar  results  would  be  obtained  probably  in  the 
majority  of  schools  east  and  west." 

The  causes,  he  says,  are  :  "Multiplicity  of  studies,  the 
fundamentals  not  learned  as  a  task,  the  pupil  not  having 
definite  work  to  do  for  which  he  is  held  responsible." 
He  recommended  that  the  pupil  "  be  taught  self-reliance, 
the  economy  of  time  in  study,  the  high  value  of  definite 
attainment  in  knowledge."  "Definite  drill  and  precise 
definition  are  to  be  insisted  on." 

The  Report  Examined. 

In  considering  the  report  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  pupils  are  not  adults  but  boys  and  girls  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  True,  they  had  had  books  of 
arithmetical  problems  in  their  hands,  and  also  books  of 
historical  statements,  but  they  had  been  away  from  them 
for  nine  months.  Among  twelve  hundred  pupils  there 
are,  of  course,  a  considerable  percentage  who,  from 
heredity,  family  influence,  or  "being  born  so"  fail  to  get 
clear  stable  ideas ;  no  matter  how  much  definite  drill 
they  receive  theywill  make  blunders  when  tested  by  ques- 
tions demanding  adult  thought,  clearness,  and  accuracy. 

Second,  the  questions  in  arithmetic  are  not  very  diffi- 
cult ones,  and  yet  very  probably  they  would  perplex  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  Congress;  on  No.  11 
nine-tenths  of  the  applicants  for  a  third-grade  license  to 
teach  would  fail.  That  nearly  forty  per  cent,  attained  a 
percentage  of  seventy  is  a  remarkable  result ;  that  the 
general  average  was  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary. When  400  to  500  out  of  a  school  of  1,200 
pupils,  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  can  solve 
three-fourths  of  these  problems,  it  must  be  said  of  them, 
"  Well  done." 

The  questions  in  history  are  far  better  suited  for  pu- 
pils of  a  high  than  for  a  grammar  school.  The  answers 
reveal  the  "haziness"  which  rests  on  many  minds,  no 
matter  how  much  they  are  drilled.  That  fifty-three  per 
cent,  was  reached  is  a  good  showing.  .  We  should  like  to 
have  Mr.  Moore  propound  No.  2  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress ;  no  fifty-three  per  cent,  would  answer  it.  No.  4 
is  not  an  historical  question  at  all. 

The  objections  made  to  the  penmanship  are  exceeding- 
ly weak  and  irrelevant.  Nowhere  is  it  said  to  be  illeg- 
ible ;  the  remark  is  that  they  wrote  a  mixture  of  styles 
— a  very  common  thing.  An  examination  of  the  papers 
show  that  over  1,000  of  the  1,200  were  marked  by  the 
examiners  at  seventy  per  cent.— a  remarkable  showing. 

About  half  of  the  report  is  taken  up  by  giving  the  mis- 
spelled words  and  the  erroneous  answers  in  history.  Why 


is  this  done  t.  Its  plain  aim  is  to  produce  a  prejudice 
ag^ainst  the  teachers.  We  do  not  now  recall  a  similar 
injustice.  And  this  yras  done  by  the  senate  of  the  great 
United  States !  Now,  men  of  great  intellectual  ability 
misspell ;  we  have  a  letter  from  a  Congressman  in  which 
the  expression  "ample  able"  was  ustd  instead  of  "amply 
able."  As  the  note  contained  sixty-one  words  Mr.  Moore 
would  mark  him  about  two  per  cent.  off. 

Conclusi#ns. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Moore  that  a  majority  of  the  schools 
both  East  and  West  would  pass  no  better  examination 
than  did  those  of  Washington.  It  is  suggested  that  if 
"  there  were  less  studies"  and  severer  drill  more  correct 
answers  would  have  been  given.  Now  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  Washington  schools  is  among  the  best  in  the 
entire  country.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  there  is  less 
misspelling  there  or  more  skill  in  doing  problems  in 
arithmetic,  but  that  the  children  are  dealt  with  broadly 
and  intelligently.  This  ^the  fundamental  question,  and 
not  whether  they  can  or  cannot  pass  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination. When  in  future  years  any  of  the  boys  and 
girls  desire  to  pass  such  an  examination  they  will  "  coach  " 
for  a  month  or  two  ;  that  is  what  all  the  applicants  ^o. 
But  these  pupils  were  not  "coached."  To  hint  that  kin- 
dergarten methods  were  used  all  thru  the  eight  grades  is 
entirely  unworthy  as  well  as  untrue.  The  old  prescrip- 
tion, "  few  studies  and  much  drill "  answered  in  times 
when  chfldren's  natures  were  not  understood. 

What  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  the  proper 
thing  to  have  done  is  this :  to  have  asked  a  number  of 
the  best  known  educators  of  the  country  to  prepare  suit- 
able questions  and  to  examine  the  results ;  and  also  to 
examine  the  teaching  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
the  grades  thru  which  these  pupils  had  passed,  had  the 
object  been  to  disclose  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  in- 
struction sriven.  The  opinion  of  such  men  as  Hughes, 
Elson,  would  have  been  conclusive  when  presented  to  the 
senate  had  the  object  been  to  disclose  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  instruction  given. 

Superintendent  Powell  and  his  teachers  are  aiming  to 
do  a  solid  enduring  educational  work,  a  work  covering 
far  more  than  could  be  found  out  by  these  questions.  In 
doing  that  work  they  have  not  made  it  their  object  to  en- 
able their  pupils  to  answer  these  or  similar  questions,  but 
to  train  to  mental  power,  and  to  inspire  young  people 
with  a  love  of  knowledge.  The  schools  of  to-day  must 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  caused  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  knowledge  and  invention.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  more  to  be  learned  each  year  not 
only  by  adults  but  by  children.  A  general  intelligence 
is  demanded  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  "three  R's," 
and  this  it  is  expected  the  school-room  will  meet. 

The  results  of  the  teaching  of  to-day  are  far  greater 
and  better  than  they  were  ten,  twenty  ago,  or  thirty  years, 
or  in  any  period  of  the  past.  Suppose  Washington  had 
in  1850  the  same  number  of  inhabttants  as  it  has  now ; 
an  examination  then  of  1200  grammar  school  boys  and 
girls  would  not  have  yielded  results  at  all  equal  to  those 
reached  this  year.  This  statement  will  be  readily  agreed 
to  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  public 
education  during  the  past  half  centu^ ;  the  educational 
golden  age  is  before  us  and  not  behind  us. 

We  are  proud  of  those  1,200  boys  and  girls.  The  high 
school  will  review  them  in  arithmetic  and  history,  and 
drill  them  in  composition.  The  hazy  knowledge  will, 
under  further  study  and  criticism,  be  replaced  by  clear- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  examiners  will  say  that  no 
better  results  would  be  reached  in  a  majority  of  schools 
East  and  West.  We  may  add  that  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  all  the  important  cities  would  be  well  satisfied 
if  an  equal  percentage  could  be  attained  by  their  pupils 
in  a  similar  examination. 

The  critics  of  the  teaching  of  to-day  are  fond  of  talk- 
ing abeut  the  "  multiplicity  of  studies."  This  phrase  is 
misleading ;  the  studies  are  substantially  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago ;  there  are  more  occupations  and  more 
general  information ;    and  more  general  intelligence  is 

(Continued  on  page  496.) 
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Zht  educational  Outlooks 

To  Teach  Younc  Frenchmen  Commerce. 

Id  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  capable  men  for  commercial 
work  in  the  French  colonies,  a  colonial  institute  is  to  be  opened 
in  Marseilles.  Students  of  the  institute  will  be  sent  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  they  will  collect  information  which 
will  be  furnished  to  commercial  houses  in  the  form  of  detailed 
reports.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  botany,  zoology,  natural 
history,  colonial  geography  and  history.    There  will  be  a  mu- 


seum of  plants,  minerafs,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  actual  products  of  the  colonies ;  also  a 
school  of  medicine  to  familiarize  him  with  diseases  peculiar 
to  tropical  countries.  It  is  probable  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  teaching  oriental  languajg:es.  For  grounds  and 
buildings  the  city  of  Marseilles  h^  given  1193,000. 

American  Library  in  Manila. 

A  circular  has  been  sent  out  by  Mrs.  P.  L.  Sherman,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  the  American  Library  of  Ma- 
nila, asking  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assist  m  estab- 
lishing *'  this  first  gilt  of  our  occidental  civilization ''  to  our  ori- 
ental possessions,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  center  for  the 
dissemination  of  American  civilization.  The  idea  was  mooted 
last  November  in  California,  the  original  proposition  being  to 
establish  in  Manila  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  Philinpines.  It  is  managed  by  the  wives  of  army  officers 
employed  in  the  islands,  the  director  being  Mrs.  Greenleaf, 
wife  ot  Surgeon-General  Greecleaf .  A  library  building  is  now 
required  as  well  as  money  to  buy  books. 

How  Manila  Children  Salute  the  Flac 

An  important  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  young  Fili- 
pinos, of  Manila,  is  how  to  salute  the  Stars  and  S  tripeb.  At  a  sig> 
nal  given  by  the  principal  of  the  school  every  pupil  rises.  Then 
while  the  flag  is  being  brought  forward  to  the  principal  the 
military  salute  is  given  in  the  following  manner : 

The  right  hand  is  uplifted,  palm  downward  to  a  line  with  the 
foreheaaclose  to  it  While  thus  standing  with  the  hand  up- 
lifted and  in  the  attitude  of  salute,  all  the  pupils  repeat  together, 
slowly  and  distinctly,  the  following  pledge :  **  I  pledge  alle- 
giance to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands.  One 
nation  indivisitHe.  with  liberty  and  justice  to  all."  At  the 
words  *'  to  mv  flag"  each  child  extends  the  hand  palm  downward 
toward  the  flag  until  the  end  of  the  pledge  or  aflSrmation.  Then, 
standing  at  attention,  they  sing  in  unison  '*  America." 

In  the  primary  department,  where  the  children  are  very  small, 
they  repeat  a  different  formula,  to  wit,  "  I  give  my  hand,  my 
head,  my  heart  to  my  country,  one  country,  one  people,  one 
flag." 

In  some  schools  the  salute  is  given  in  silence,  as  an  act  of 
reverence,  unaccompanied  by  any  pledge.  At  a  signal,  as  the 
flag  reaches  its  station,  the  right  hand  is  raised,  palm  down- 
ward, to  a  horizontal  position  against  the  forehead  and  held 
there  until  the  flag  is  dipped  and  returned  to  a  vertical  position. 
Then  at  a  second  signal  the  band  is  dropped  to  the  side  and 
the  pupil  takes  his  seat.  Principals  may  adopt  the  ''silent 
salute"  for  a  daily  exercise  and  the  *'  pledge  salute  "  for  spe- 
cial occasions. 

Portable  School  Opened. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  opening  of  the  new  portable  school  of 
the  kind  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  last  fall  and  which 
have  been  in  use  in  the  Northern  and  Western  portions  of  the 
city  during  the  winter  was  celebrated  April  23,  by  eighty 
children,  four  teachers  and  a  delegation  of  members  of  the 
Oak  Hill  School  Patrons*  Association  at  Juanita  street  and 
Oak  Hill  avenue.  The  structure  is  not  an  imposing  one  and 
is  a  recognized  makeshift,  but  it  was  sadly  needed,  as  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  Oak  Hill  school  were  entirely  inad- 
equate. 

Speaking  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  building  of 
the  portable  school,  Chairman,  Paul  F.  Corte,  of  the  builaing 
committee  of  the  board  of  education,  said: 

"  Our  reason  for  adopting  these  temporary  buildings  in  the 
place  of  rented  rooms  is  that  we  have  found  them  more  desirable 
and  cheaper.  They  have  proven  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and 
it  is  cheaper  to  build  them  than  to  rent  rooms. 

**  Within  the  last  few  days  our  force  of  carpenters  has  com- 
pleted nine  of  these  portable  buildings,  all  of  which  will  be  put 
to  good  use  in  the  near  future.  Each  of  them  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing eighty  children  comtortably,  and  they  make  ideal  class 
rooms — lijjht.  airy,  well  ventilated  and  perfectly  sanitary.  We 
had  intended  to  build  a  new  modern  school  building  in  the  Oak 
Hill  district,  but  could  not  obtain  the  funds,  so  we  decided  on 
the  next  best  thing,  these  temporary  structures,  of  which  we 
may  have  to  use  more  in  the  same  district  next  session.  The 
board  is  too  poor  to  build  all  the  schools  that  are  needed,  and  we 
estimate  that  not  less  than  twenty  of  these  temporary  buildings 
will  be  in  use  for  the  next  twenty  years  They  are  very  simple 
affairs  as  tar  as  exterior  appearance  Rfoes;  but  are  built  with 
special  reference  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  and  both 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  delighted  with  those  in  use  during 
this  session.  The  first  one  we  bad  cost  $800  to  build,  and  that 
was  thought  chea ; ;  but  by  buying  the  material  and  engaging  a 
force  of  carpenters  we  have  found  it  possible  to  reduce  this  fig- 
ure considerably." 


Educational  Creeds. 

At  a  largely  attended  mfseting  of  the  New  York  Educational 
Council,  Saturday.  April  21,  papers  on  *'  My  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation '*  were  read  by  Prof.  K.  S.  Kevser,  of  of  the  Jamaica 
Normal  school.  Prin.  Preston  H.  Smith,  of  Bayonne,  Supt  F. 
E.Spauldinc^^ot  Passaic,  Prin.  Thos.  O.  Baker,  of  the  Yonkers 
hieh  school,  and  Mr.  C.  DeF.  Hoxie,  of  New  York  city. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  Hoxie  was  printed  inTHB  School  Journal 
last  week ;  that  of  Supt.  Spaufding  appears  in  the  present  num- 
ber ;  the  others  will  oe  given  whole  or  in  part  next  week. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  set  papers  Supt,  Isaac  £. 
Young,  of  NewRochelle,saidhe  believed  it  to  be  more  import- 
ant **  how  the  child  studies  than  what  he  studies.*^  He  favored 
training  for  discipline.  *'  We  must  also  consider  the  bread  and 
butter  side  of  the  problem,'  said  Mr.  Young.  Teachers  pos- 
sessing large  hearts  and  good  common  sense  are  wanted, 
rather  than  ^'  those  coated  over  with  theories  of  education." 

Prin.  J.  £.  Larkinof  the  Boys  high  school,  Brooklyn,  said 
that  the  education  that  "  does  not  develop  the  will  and  give 
the  child  command  of  as  much  executive  ability  as  the  Al- 
mighty has  endowed  him  with,  in  other  words,  that  does  not 
enable  him  to  do  some  one  thing,  and  do  it  well,  is  a  failure.** 
The  schools  should  give  more  practice  in  doing.  Mere  heap- 
ing up  of  facts  is  not  what  is  wanted.  Mental  power  cannot 
come  anywhere  unless  we  train  the  will. 

Editor  Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Journal,  said  that 
all  the  educational  creeds  in  the  world  would  not  help  one. to  be- 
come a  good  teacher.  And  yet  a  study  of  the  educational  prin 
ciples  of  one's  fellow  teachers  is  not  unprofitable;  it  presents 
various  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  eternal  founda- 
tion truths  and  affords  a  chance  for  critical  comparison  of 
standards.  Recitation  of  an  educational  creed  is  worth  no  more 
than  that  of  a  religious  one ;  the  main  thing  is  it  must  have 
"  soaked  in ; "  the  spirit  must  be  saturated  with  it.  Moreover 
teaching  is  an  art  rather  than  a  science.  As  an  artistic  master 
work  is  perfect  in  detail,  so  the  artist  teacher's  work  must  re- 
veal clearness  and  character  even  in  the  most  incidental  fea 
tures.  The  creed  of  the  artist  teacher  must  be  visible  in  his 
work ;  the  audible  kind  is  often  only  a  screen  concealing  ineffi- 
cient work. 

Supt.  J.  I.  Gorton,  of  Sing  Sing,  would  have  those  things 
taught  in  the  schools  which  will  be  used  in  after  life  by  the 
pupils. 

'  Supt.  S.  R.  Shear,of  White  Plains,  said  that  the  ideal  system 
ot  education  would  train  the  child  physically,  mentally,  mor- 
ally, harmoniously,  and  proportionately. 

Professor  Albert  Leonard,  of  Syracuse  university,  was 
among  the  visitors.  The  next  meeting  of  the  council  will  be 
on  Saturday,  May  16.  This  will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the 
season,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  one  or  more  educators  of  na- 
tional prominence  address  it. 

Only  Professional  Teachers  Wanted. 

The  report  of  the  schools  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  sent  out 
by  Supt.  I  Freeman  Hall,  contains  an  account  of  some  excel- 
lent regulations  governing  the  employment  and  payment  of 
primary  and  grammar  school  teachers. 

Teachers  without  professional  traming  or  successful  expe- 
rience will  not  be  employed.  Normal  school  graduates  are 
specially  encouraged  to  apply,  but  the  right  kind  of  experience 
and  practical  success  in  the  school-room  will  always  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  equivalent  of  any  professional  diploma. 

Inexperienced  teachers  will  have  to  begin  with  the  minimum 
salary,  but  scholarship,  teaching  ability,  and  tact  in  manage- 
ment will  be  appreciated  and  recognized  at  every  stage  by  a 
carefully  prepared  scheme  of  graded  salaries  or  special  pro- 
motions. Atter  six  years  of  service,  merit  and  grade  will  de- 
termine the  teacher's  salary  without  limit,  according  to  a  care- 
fully prepared  scheme  of  special  promotion.  Under  this  plan 
any  teacher  may  try  to  secure  an  increase  in  salary  by  joining 
a  so-called  "  Promotion  Class."  This  class  will  be  required  to 
'do  special  work  on  educational,  scientific,  and  literary  lines. 
They  will  be  credited,  also,  from  time  to  time  for  good  results 
accomplished  in  the  class-room.  Discipline  and  personal  in- 
fluence will  also  be  considered.  An  advance  in  salary  will  re- 
quire five  votes  in  the  school  board  on  presentation  of  satis- 
factory facts  and  papers. 

The  teachers  are  urged  to  do  their  utmost  to  cultivate  in 
everv  pupil  the  habit  of  reading  good  books.  *'A  taste  for 
gooci  literature  is  a  moral  safeguard." 

Yards  for  Playgrounds. 

In  his  annual  report  of  the  Jersey  City  board  of  education 
President  John  J.  Mulvaney  proposes  that  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  ten  weeks  the  school  yards  be  turned  into  public 
playgrounds.  He  says  he  sees  no  reason  why^  the  school  \ards 
should  lie  idle,  and  of  no  use  to  any  one,  while  many  children 
are  forced  to  play  in  the  streets  in  danger  of  life  and  limb.  He 
suggests  also  that  application  be  made  to  the  board  of  finance 
for  funds  to  enable  the  school  board  to  employ  one  or  more 
physicians  at  a  stated  salary,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit 
the  various  schools  at  frequent  intervals,  inspect  their  sant- 
tary  conditions,  and  examine  the  pupils.  Good  for  Mr.  Mul- 
vaney !    Jersey  City  owes  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 
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Education  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference. 

Education  was  discussed  at  leDG^  at  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Conference  in  New  York.  The  subject  was  chieily  treated  as 
an  adjunct  to  religious  work  but  among  the  speakers  were 
many  prominent  educators,  and  much  was  said  that  was  of 
deep  interest  to  teachers  generally.  While  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  was  developed  as  to  details,  reports  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  showed  that  the  schools  are  the  fea- 
tures which  attract  natives  to  the  missions. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  subject  of  education  was  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Barber,  headmaster  of  Leys  school,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. He  said  that  the  school  is  the  most  potent  factor  toward 
Christianizing  the  teachers.  The  Christian  school  must  stand 
so  high,  as  a  giver  of  knowledge,  that  no  secular  institution  can 
afiEord  to  point  the  fineer  of  scorn  at  its  equipment  or  its  alum- 
ni. *'  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,'^  said  the  sj^eaker, 
"  that  sooner  or  later  the  value  of  the  Western  education  be- 
comes evident  to  the  outside  world.  The  youth  of  non-Christ- 
ian lands,  high  caste  or  aristocratic  tho  he  may  be,  is  soon 
found  wishful  of  sitting  on  benches  in  the  missionary  school 
even  at  the  price  of  sitting  by  the  pariah  and  submitting  to  the 
foreigner.  He  recognizes  the  justice  of  the  theory  of  education 
which  counts  morality  an  integral  factor,  and  he  makes  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Scripture  lesson.** 

DR.  HARRIS'  VIEWS. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  educationi 
spoke  of  the  material  advantages  resulting  from  a  Christian 
education.  "  Science,  the  useful  arts,  by  which  nature  is 
conquered  for  the  service  of  man,  literature,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, all  these,  said  Dr.  Harris,  have  a  particular  cast  given 
them  by  the  religious  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  you  cannot 
successfully  teach  them  to  a  people  that  is  bound  to  a  heathen 
creed.  A  mere  nature  religion  does  not  admit  of  science,  of 
free  thought,  and  the  investigation  of  matter  and  force,  for 
these  are  the  elements  that  he  worships  or  dreads  with  a  mor- 
tal fear  as  evil  demons,  and  he  spends  his  whole  life  in  trying 
to  propitiate  them  with  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.'* 

Dr.  Harris  considers  that  the  reindeer  is  to  be  the  civilizer 
of  Alaska,  and  that  the  best  education  that  can  be  siven  to  the 
natives  at  present  is  that  which  will  teach  them  the  care  and 
use  of  this  animal.  The  great  need  in  Alaska,  namely  inter- 
communication during  the  Arctic  night,  will  be  supplied  by 
the  reindeer  express  and  the  worst  hardships  of  that  season  of 
darkness  abated.  The  fifty  thousand  natives  will  be  so  neces- 
sary to  the  white  miners  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  will 
be  more  successful  than  it  has  been  with  the  Indian  tribes  else- 
where. 

Dr.  Harris  said  that  he  mentioned  Alaska  and  the  reindeer 
experiment  merely  as  an  object  lesson  on  the  desirability  of 
adding  secular  instruction  to  the  religous  teachings  given  at 
Mission  stations. 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Conklin,  professor  of  sociology  and 
missions  at  the  Bible  Normal  college,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
took  as  ills  theme  the  necessity  for  training  in  teaching. 

*'  Two  thirds,"  he  said,  *'  of  the  people  of  the  w«rld  cannot 
read,  and  illiteracy  is  an  important  evicfence  of  comparative,  if 
not  absolute,  ignorance.  Missionaries  have  been  pioneers  of 
education  in  many  places.  But  most  of  the  mission  schools 
have  been,  and  are,  by  no  means  first  class,  as  compared  with 
the  best  in  our  country  and  Europe.  Professor  Laurie,  of 
Scotland,  utters  the  pregnant  sentence  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion in  general: 

'**The  whole  solution  of  the  problem  of  educational  reform 
lies  in  the  trained  teacher.* 

"I  gather  from  this  that  matters  of  curricula,  grading,  accom- 
modations, support,  etc.,  can  onljr  be  settled  by  those  who  are 
expert  in  the  science  •!  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
Right  teacher  traininp:  is  normal  training.  I  use  this  word  nor- 
mal as  does  the  physician  in  speaking  of  a  patient's  tempera- 
ture. In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  normal  schools,  made 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  normal 
school  are  given  as  these,  the  first  four  of  the  seven  laws  of 
teaching.  Therefore,  this  is  supposed  to  l^e  the  ideal  for  those 
in  training:  'Be  what  you  would  have  your  pupils  become.' 
First,  character ;  second,  teaching  ability,  that  is,  the  ability  to 
adapt  self  and  subject  to  the  pupil;  third, scholarship ;  fourth, 
culture,  or  the  development  of  the  finer  self.  I  would  apply 
Prof.  Laurie*s  prescription  to  this  great  world  plague  of  igno- 
rance which  missionaries  seek  to  heal. 

**  The  majority  of  the  mission  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  I  had,  as  a  missionary,  to  manage  forty 
schools,  and  I  soberly  assert  that  a  course  in  the  best  pedago- 
gy would  have  been  of  more  practical  use  to  me  than  my  course 
on  homiletics.  The  reason  why  there  are  so  few  normal  schools 
in  the  missionary  field  is  that  the  missionaries  have  not  had  the 
training  which  would  get  them  to  organize  and  conduct  them." 

To  remedy  the  evil  Mr.  Conklin  offered  three  suggestions : 
First,  that  a  course  in  pedagogics  be  recommended  as  desirable 
for  all  missionaries ;  second,  that  normal  departments  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity  in  seminaries  and  colleges  on  mission  fields 
whose  aim  is  to  prepare  teachers ;  third,  that  a  graded  curricu- . 
lum  for  the  teaching  of  the  faith  of  Christ  is  greatly  needed 
and  should  be  steadily  and  scientifically  sought. 


OTHER^SUGGBSTIONS.  -,.^-- 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  president  of  Obcriin 
college,  said  that  when  he  was  at  Constantinople  Lord  Cromer, 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  told  him  the  mMt  efficient  schools  in  Egypt 
were  the  American  colleges.  _  ^__ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  corresponding'!  secretary  ^f  the  mis- 
sionary society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  relieved 
the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  by  a  story  of  Cuvier.  It  was 
in  regard  to  the  dissipation  of  superstition  by  intelligence  and 
education,  and  he  called  it  the  story  of  Cuvier's  test.  One  dark 
night  the  great  naturalist,  in  bed,  was  menaced  by  «  horrible 
looking  creature.  The  great  naturalist  regarded  it  with  scien- 
tific attention.  *' Humph  I"  said  he.  *' Horns— and  hoofs! 
Gramnivorous — not  carnivoreus  1    You  can't  eat  me  I  '* 

Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the  normal  school  at  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on  industrial  education.  The  Swedish 
girls,  he  said,  were  trained  industrially  as  well  as  in  book  learn- 
ing, and  consequently  as  housekeepers  generally  proved  supe- 
rior to  the  American  girls  whose  brains  alone  are  trained.  He 
hoped  that  the  new  curriculum  would  have  less  bookishness, 
and  the  children  would  be  taught  how  to  work ;  also  something 
of  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  gardening,  caring  for  the 
sick,  and  first  aid  for  the  wounded. 

The  Hampton  Conference. 

Hampton,  V^.— The  general  opinion  of  the  many  notable 
educators  who  assembled  here  last  week  at  the  Hampton  In- 
stitute was  that  tho  interest  in  educational  matters  as  a  whole 
had  revived  remarkably  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  univers]ties,colleges,  and  secondary  schools 
was  thoroly  satisfactory^  yet  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improving  facilities  for  primary  education. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  who  was  chosen  last  June  as 
field  agent  of  Capon  Sprines  Conference,  put  in  a  plea  for 
longer  terms  and  better  teachers. 

The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  PhD.,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Normal  School  for  Women,  said  that  better  facilities 
were  needed  for  the  education  of  white  women.  Educate  one 
woman  and  you  educate  three  persons  in  the  next  generation. 
As  matters  now  stand  in  the  South  people  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  more  money  in  land  or  in  ideas.  The  taxes  for  ed^^ca- 
tional  purposes  should  be  increased.  Then  if  they  had  a  little 
less  land  they  would  have  much  more  brains. 

Pres.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, said  that  what  was  badly  wanted  was  an  authoritative 
bases  of  fact  concerning  school  data.  He  was  supported  by 
Professor  Dubois,  of  Atlanta  university,  who  declared  that 
part  of  the  coming  twelfth  census  should  be  a  series  of  social 
studies  which  would  furnish  the  educational  statistics  re- 
quired. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  who  should  select  a  group  of 
forty  upright  and  enterprising  men  to  investigate  the  question  of 
public  education  in  the  South,  and  that  their  reports  should 
be  published.  Among  the  questions  which  should  be  investi- 
gated were  the  length  of  school  terms,  the  condition  and  ade- 
quacy of  school-houses  and  apparatus,  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  these  and  the  method  of  its  spending,  the  methods 
of  appointing  teachers  and  superintendenents  and  their  pay. 
A  comparative  statement  of  school  laws  should  also  be  drawn  up. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  following  were  named  as 
the  committee:  Mr.  Page,  the  Jlev.  Mr.  Mclver,  Rev.  Dr. 
Murphy,  and  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington. 

At  the  usual  commencement  exercises  of  the  institute,  which 
took  place  coincidently  with  the  conference,  a  significant  fea- 
-  ture  wks  the  granting  of  trade  certificates  to  twenty-five  stu- 
dents who  have  this  year  completed  courses.  The  trades  rep- 
resented were  carpentry,  bricklaying,  painting,  blacksmithin^. 
wheelwrightine,  printing,  harness  and  shoe  maJcing.  This  dm 
not  represent,  nowever,  aJl  the  students  who  have  this  year  fin- 
ished their  trades.  The  total  number  was  forty,  but  fifteen 
were  conside/ed  ineligible  for  certificates  because  of  deficiency 
in  academic  scholarship.  This  is  the  largest  number  that  the 
school  has  ever  graduated  from  the  industrial  department  and 
marks  a  gratifying  result  of  the  work  of  the  Armstrong  and 
Slater  Memorial  Trade  School  which  was  opened  here  three 
years  ago. 

Sunday  School  Enterprise. 

The  New  Tabernacle  Sunday-school  of  Chicago  has  adopted 
a  method  well  known  to  publishers  in  order  to  enlist  new 
pupils.  It  has  printed  and  scattered  abroad  a  card  which  reads 
as  f  oUows : 

A  BICYCLE  FREE. 
Any  boy  or  girl  finding  this  card  can  secnre  one  [of 
these  prizes,  or  anything  you  want : 
For  bringing  one  scholar,  a  picture. 
For  bringing  two  scholars,  a  book,  315  pages  or  Testa- 
ment. 
For  bringing  fifteen  scholars,  a  live  goat  or  Bible. 
For  bringing  twenty-five  scholars,  a  bicycle  in  good 
/  condition. 

Scholars  must  be  present  two  Sundays. 

New  Tabernacle  Sunday  School. 

3:30  P.  yi;  i2o-ia2  Western  avenue. 
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New  England  Items. 

The  New  England  History  Teachers*  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Isaac  Rich  hall,  of  Boston  university,  on  April 
^ I.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  "Historical  Materials," 
and  the  thought  of  the  meeting  centered  around  their  use  as 
original  sources  in  the  class-room.  This  should  be  as  supple- 
menUry  to  the  text-books.  The  members  advocate  uniform 
requirements  in  history,  for  entrance,  to  college,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  such  uniformity. 

The  most  imporunt  educational  event  of  the  month  in  New 
England  was  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-hfth  anniversarv  of 
the  introduction  oi  Colonel  Parker's  system  into  Quincy.  'ihe 
exercises  closed  on  the  21st  with  a  banquet  presided  over  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  Lull,  the  present  superintendent  of  schools.  Supt. 
Lull  described  the  Quincy  system  in  its  hibtory,  and  showed 
how  Col.  Parker  had  proclaimed  life  to  the  teacher  and  free- 
dom to  the  pupil.  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of 
education,  spoke  of  the  **  Quincy  Influence"  in  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  the  country,  and  showed  how  the  movement  had  af- 
fected the  art  of  teaching.  The  whole  anniversary  was  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  a  man  who  has  dared  to  think  and  to  act 
for  himself  along  educational  lines. 

The  alumni  of  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Waterville,  Maine, 
I  held  a  banquet  in  the  Brunswick  on  April  23.  Besides  Prin. 
Franklin  W.  Johnson,  who  described  the  present  condition  of 
the  school,  the  principal  speakers  were  Pres.  Nathaniel  Butler, 
of  Colby  college,  who  abounded  in  reminiscences  oi  school 
days,  and  Gov.  Llewellyn  Powers,  of  Maine.  Gov.  Powers  de- 
clared that  the  fitting  schools  of  Maine  do  much  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  their  communities,  and  that  to  them  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  state  is  largely  due. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Garner's  lecture  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  upon 
the  "  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Central  Africa,"  was  noteworthy 
becaus|s  so  distinctly  educational  in  character.  It  was  packed 
with  information  that  was  the  result  of  his  own  observations. 
While  Prof,  Garner  has  acquired  celebriety  thru  his  investiga- 
tions upon  the  relations  and  languages  of  the  anthropoid  apes, 
the  facts  which  he  has  acquired  respecting  these  inland  peoples 
are  of  higher  actual  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  given  to  the  public  in  b«ok  form. 

An  item  of  local  interest  was  the  debate  between  the  students 
of  Brown  university  and  Boston  university  on  Tuebday  even- 
ing, April  J4,  the  subject  being  the  Philippine  question.  All 
the  speakers  acquitted  themselves  with  honor,  and  Brown  car- 
ried off  Ihe  palm. 

An  incident  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  evening,  April  24,  shows  how  the  labor 
unions  assume  to  aictate  in  all  directions.  Mr.  W.  Allen  Syl- 
vester was  appointed  teacher  of  wood  working  in  the  manual 
training  school,  last  fall,  as  the  best  qualified  candid^ite,  and 
his  work  has  been  satisfactory.  When  the  time  came  for  his 
confirmation  as  permanent  teacher,  objections  were  raised,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  None  of  the 
charges  preferred  were  substantiated,  but  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Sylvester  is  obnoxious  to  the  Pattern  Makers  union  because  he 
refused  to  leave  the  employ  of  a  certain  man  at  their  request. 
So  of  course  he  must  be  made  an  example  of,  and  the  commit- 
tee refused  to  confirm  him.    This  in  free  New  England  1 

April  27  the  Philips  Exeter  Alumni  held  their  banquet  at  the 
Parker  House.  Prin.  H.  P.  Amero  showed  the  growth  of  the 
academy  in  the  last  five  years  and  its  present  needs.  Prof. 
Geo.  A  Wentworth,  for  many  years  a  teacher,  now  a  trustee, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  changes  of  the  past  forty 
years  in  the  school.  It  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gath- 
ering. 

Boston,  Mass. — At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  held  here  on 
April  24,  the  various  reports  read  by  theoflScers  showed  that  the 
past  year  had  been  a  |2:ood  one  both  financially  and  as  regards 
work  done.  Mrs.  Kehew,  chairman  of  the  School  of  House- 
keeping, stated  that  the  Union  was  the  pioneer  in  this  line  of 
education.  The  object  of  the  school,  she  said,  was  to  improve 
the  relations  between  employee  and  employer,  largelv  by  the 
education  of  the  latter.  The  interest  had  been  so  wiciespread 
that  students  bad  come  to  it  from  nine  different  states.  The 
woman's  colleges  represented  this  year  were  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  and  the  Woman's  college,  Wisconsin. 

BosTO.v. — The  local  general  committee  in  charge  of  the 
preparations  tor  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  is  t)  be  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  7-13, 
ha3  appointed  a  special  committee  on  exhibits  of  school  work. 
The  chairman.  Col.  Asbury  Coward, of  Charleston,  desires  that 
college  and  school  authorities  who  may  desire  or  be  willing  to 
make  exhibits  of  student  or  pupil  work,  should  communicate 
with  him  by  letter,  stating  the  character  of  the  exhibit  and  the 
amount  of  wall,  table,  or  floor  space  required. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibit  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  indi- 
cate that  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  South. 

«« Filth-Laden  School  BookB<^ 

Boston,  Mass. — A  serious  complaint  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  city  school  books  was  made  by  Or.  Frank  C.  Richard- 
son at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Society.    He  asserted  that  a  great  deal  of  the  disease  in  the 


city  is  to  be  traced  to  the  schools,  and  that  the  free  text-book 
system  as  now  conducted  is  monstrous. 

The  school  authorities  deny  that  there  is  any  pertinence  t» 
Dr.  Richardson's  criticism.  Mr.  W.  J.  Porter,  who  is  in  charge 
•t  the  supplies  of  books,  states  that  it  is  in  the  power  ol  any 
principal  at  any  time  to  remove  a  filthy  book,  and  that  nearfy 
all  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  At  the  end  ot  the  last 
school  years.  48,241  old  books  were  returned  to  headquarters, 
an  average  of  about, one-half  book  for  each  pupil  in  the  schools. 
In  addition  to  this,  46$  books  were  destroyed  for  fear  of  coxi- 
tagion. 

The  Quincy  Annivertary. 

Quincy,  Mass. —The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Quincy  experiment  by  Colonel  Francis  w. 
Parker  was  celebrated  here  April  20,  at  the  Stone  Temple. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Porter  presided,  and  the  speakers .  were 
Col.  Parker,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education;  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  of  Columbia 
university;  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  Orville  T.  Bright, 
and  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  university. 

Dr.  Butler  said  of  Colonel  Parker: 

*'  The  human  quality,  together  with  a  passionate  faith  in  dem- 
ocracy, which  is  based  as  much  on  intuition  as  on  conviction,  is 
the  surest  clew  f  an  interpretation  of  Colonel  Park«r*8  life  and 
influence.  He  has  not  only  seen  but  felt  that  education  cannot 
be  permanently  bolstered  up  by  artificial  supports.*' 

Dr.  Harris  said  that  the  American  school  system,  good  as  it 
is,  has  struggled  under  a  load  of  bad  methods.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Quincy  movement  is  that  it  tends  to 
create  a  healthy  individualism  among  the  pupils  of  a  school. 

Col.  Parker's  address  was  publ  shed  in  The  Schooi-  Jour- 
nal last  week. 

Newspapers  as  Educators. 

Miss  Nellie  Flood,  a  teacher  in  the  county  jail  of  Phila- 
delphia«  emplovs  as  a  part  of  her  curriculum  the  daily  news- 
paper, which  she  makes  do  the  work  of  teaching  current  his- 
tory. Every  morning  large  bundles  of  daily  papers  arrive  at 
the  jail,  addressed  to  the  boys'  department.  They  are  scanned 
for  articles  of  historical  and  educational  interest,  which  are 
read  by  all  the  boys.  When  the  recitation  hour  comes  there  is 
a  gener^  discussion  of  what  has  been  read.  Naturally  enough 
the  Boer  war  is  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  at 
present,  and  the  advocates  on  either  side  are  about  as  pro- 
nounced in  their  opinions  as  the  community  at  large.  The 
war  in  the  Philippines  also  receives  attention,  and  the  prelim- 
inaries to  the  national  conventions  of  the  great  political  parties 
interest  the  boys  and  have  brought  about  discussions  as  to 
how  presidents  are  elected. 

Friends'  School  Anillversary. 

Baltimore,  Md.— -The  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  cornerstone  laying  of  the  Friends' new  school  building. 
Park  place  and  Laurens  street,  Baltimore,  took  place  April 
24.  Professor  John  W.  Gregg,  the  principal,  spoke  about  the 
year's  progress  which  he  stated  to  have  been  thoroly  credita- 
Dle  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  He  was  much  gratified  that 
202  pupils  had  been  enrolled  during  the  first  year.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  school  committ^,  said  that  the  bequest 
of  some  125,000  by  the  late  John  Jewett  as  an  endowment  fund 
would  greatly  assist  in  improving  the  equipment  of  the  school 
each  year.  The  success  of  the' school  must  be  measured  by 
the  success  of  each  individual  student.  If  they  were  preparing 
for  college  each  one  would  be  measured  and  accredited  for  the 
attainments  made ;  so  it  would  be  in  the  business  world  and  in 
society.  If  they  lost  opportunity  now  it  could  never  be  recov- 
ered. If  a  student  despised  any  particular  study  it  was  l)ecause 
that  study  despised  him.  One  proficient  in  study  never 
despised  it. 

Dr.  Pearson's  Holiday. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday  in  a  pleasant  and  beneficial  manner.  He  mailed 
checks  amounting  to  #50,000  td"  two  Western  colleges  and  made 
promises  aggregating  $500,000  for  the  next  year.  He  dismissed 
a  delegation  of  Chicago  schoolboys,  who  wanted  funds  to  pur- 
chase school  badges,  without  giving  them  a  cent. 

Practical  Nature  Study. 

Utica,  N.  Y. — Instruction  in  natural  history  and  useful  agri- 
cultural work  is  being  combined  in  the  case  of  the  school 
children  of  this  city  who  have  been  encouraged  to  collect  lor 
destruction  the  eg?s  of  the  brown  caterpillar  which  did  great 
damage  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  this  neighborhood  last 
year.  The  eggs  of  the  destroying  worm  are  found  in  rings  on 
the  ends  of  tree  twigs.  These  twigs  are  broken  off  by  the 
children  and  carried  to  the  schools  for  enumeration,  the  com- 
mittee on  economics  of  a  local  club  having  offered  a  prize  of 
$^  to  the  school  destroying  the  greatest  number  of  these  egie 
rings.  A  stimulus  to  the  zeal  of  the  young  collectors  is  added 
in  the  shape  of  an  offer  by  one  of  the  teacners  to  her  pupils  to 
pav  ten  cents  a  hundred  for  the  rings  brouRht  in. 

Each  ring  is  estimated  to  be  capable  01  hatching  out  200 
worms,  and  in  one  month  the  work  of  the  children  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  some  ten  million  of  the  pest.  The  work  will 
be  continued  up  to  the  hatching  time. 
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Recent  Deaths. 

Dr.  Rodney  Blentworth  Kimball,  professor  of  applied  math- 
ematics in  the  Polytechnic  institute  m  Brooklyn,  died  April  24 
at  his  home  253  Monroe  street.  Dr.  Kimball  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  upon  graduating  from  New  York  City  college 
m  1855,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  New  York  State  normal  school,  of  which,  four  years 
later  he  became  full  professor.  In  the  Civil  war  he  organized 
a  company  of  normal  school  students  and,  joining  the  Forty- 
fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  led  his  company  in  the  Battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  His  health  having  broken  down  he  re- 
sumed his  school  duties,  remaining  with  the  normal  school  un- 
til 186^,  when  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Poly- 
technic institute. 

Chicago.— Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell,  well-known  for  her 
liberality  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  died  on  A.pnl  21,  at 
Michigan  City^  Ind.,  at  the  zge  of  eighty  years.  Mrs.  Haskell 
was  the  widow  of  Ihe  late  Frederick  T.  Haskell,  from  whom 
she  inherited  an  immense  fortune.  Among  the  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Haskell  to  the  university  is  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum 
erected  at  a  cost  of  |ioo,coo  and  considered  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  university.  She  also  endowed  two  lecture- 
ships, the  ^ne  on  authoritative  religion,  kpown  as  the  Haskell 
lecture,  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  university  yearly  by  a  theo- 
logian of  note.  The  other,  the  Barrows  lectureship,  is  for  a 
series  of  lectures,  for  the  most  part  on  India,  and  having  for 
their  subject  missions  and  mission  workers  in  the  field.  Each 
of  these  lectureships  has  an  endowment  of  #20,000.  Many  other 
small  donations  were  made  to  the  university  by  Mrs.  Haskell, 
amounting  to  a  sum  not  under  |2o,ooo.  Another  recipient  of 
her  charity  is  the  Hahnemann  hospital,  to  which  she  gave 
|6o,ooo,  while  to  Obcrlin  college,  she  recently  donated 
1 1 0,000. 

Nashville,  TENN.—Projena  A.  K.  Spence,  instructor  in 
Greek  and  French  at  the  Vanderbilt  university,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  died  April  23,  aged  sixty  years. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Eugene  Knox,  D.  D.,  died  April  30,  at  his 
home,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.  Dr.  Knox  was  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  college.  He  was  a  director  and  president  of  the 
German  seminary,  of  Newark,  and  was  influential,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  collecting  an  endowment  fund  for  the  seminary 
amounting  to  $50,000. 

Chestertown,  Md.— Miss  Catherine  Goodhand,  of  Kent 
Island,  Md.,  died  on  April  24  in  Baltimore,  where  she  was 
spending  the  Easter  holidays  with  her  mother.  She  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  twelve  years, 
and  for  seven  years  she  was  principal  of  the  Betterdon  school, 
of  Kent  county,  which  position  she  held  until  her  death. 

Trenton  N.  J.— The  Rev.  S.  O.  Garrison,  principal  and 
founder  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
children,  at  Vineland,  N.  J^  and  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
State  Village  for  epileptics  at  Stillman,  died  on  April  25,  at 
Vineland. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Parsons  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Pinkerton  academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  died  April  25,  aged  eighty- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Parsons  was  a  graduate  of  B«wdoin  college. 
He  was  an  instructor  in  languages  and  well  known  in  literary 
circles. 

By  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Sheldon,  who 
died  at  his  office  in  Bos- 
ton on  April  16,  the 
cause  of  education  loses 
one  of  its  efficieat  help- 
ers. Mr.  Sheldon  was 
busily  engaged  in  his 
labor  as  manager  of  the 
//tw  England  Journal 
of  Education  when  he 
was  stricken  down. 

Mr.  Sheldon  w  as 
bom  in  Dorset,  Vt., 
about  sixty-eight  years 
ago.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Middleboro  col- 
lege. In  1865  ht  became 
master  of  the  Hancock 
sqhool,  Boston.  H  e 
had  previously  taught 
at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
and  at  North  Abling- 
ton,  Mass.  Several 
years  ago  he  retired 
from  teaching  to  de- 
vote himself  to  educa- 
tional journalism.  His 
work  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Winship  is 
well-known. 


WUliam  B.  Sheldon. 


Mr.  Sheldon^s  home  was  at  West  Newton  where  he  was  very 
prominent  in  local  educational  affairs. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  board  of  aldermen  has  adopted  resolutions  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  13,500,000  in  bonds  for  school  piArpones, 
the  money  to  be  expended  in  all  boroughs. 

Mayor  Van  Wyct  gave  last  Tuesday  a  public  hearing  to  the 
bill  granting  pensions  to  teachers  who  were  retired  before  the 
pensions  law  went  into  effect.  There  are  between  thir^  and 
forty  teachers  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  now  retired,  who 
are  not  receiving  pensions,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  give  them 
the  same  amount  received  by  the  other  teachers  who  have 
been  retired  since  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Alfred  T.  Schauffler,  associate  superintendent  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  sailed  from  New  York,  May  2,  in  charge 
of  the  school  exhibit 

The  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  P.  Crowell, 
president,  announces  thr«  special  bulletin  that  all  the  regular 
classes  will  m^'et  as  usual  until  the  courses  are  completed. 

Teachers  College  BfiBsed  |ioo,ooo. 

A  matter  of  two  months  has  caused  the  Teachers  college  to 
miss  a  beouest  of  |ioo,ooo.  The  legatee  was  Mrs.  Eliza  T. 
Bryson,  widow  of  Peter  M.  Bryson,  of  26  East  Thirty-eighth 
street,  whose  will  was  filed  for  probate  last  week. 

In  her  will,  dated  December  16,  1896,  she  gave  the  Teachers 
college  175,000  in  memory  of  her  husband.  This  she  increased 
to  |ioo,ooo  by  a  codicil  dated  February  28, 1898.  The  entire 
bequest  was  revoked  on  February  26, 1900,  and  the  money  dis- 
tributed among  various  charities. 

To  Lecture  in  England^ 

Mr.  W.  L.  Tomlins,  the  well-known  director  of  school  music 
in  Chicago,  is  contemplating  alecture  tour  in  England.  He  wants 
to  expound  abroad  his  views  of  the  mission  of  music  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  He  holds  that  "music  occupies  a  distinctive 
place  in  education,  one  which  no  other  study  can  fill.  Its  chief 
value  to  the  child  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  opens  to  him  another 
avenue  of  expression,  revealing  to  himself  and  to  others  new 
possibilities.  The  time-worn  view  which  regarded  music  as  an 
accomplishment  only  is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive educators  are  beginning  to  realize  the  psychical  value 
of  music  and  to  recognize  its  vital  relation  to  general  educa- 
tion.'* 

Superintendent  Maxwell  Censured. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  April  25,  the  board  of  education 
passed  the  resolutions  offered  a  month  ago  censuring  City 
Supt.  Maxwell  for  refusing  to  accept  the  construction  put  by 
the  Manhattan  school  board  on  a  by-law  in  the  case  of  Joseph 
D.  Reardon's  application  for  a  principaFs  license.  The  reso- 
lution declares  that  the  school  board  is  the  highest  authority 
in  the  construction  of  its  by-laws,  and  that  in  its  judgment  it 
is  not  conducive  to  the  due  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  school 
system  for  the  city  superintendent  to  set  at  defiance  the  delib- 
erate determination  of  the  board. 

The  action  of  Dr.  Maxwell  to  which  the  board  objected  was 
his  overriding  the  borough  board's  construction  of  its  by-laws 
regarding  the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  principal's  licenses 
by  holding  that  the  lecture  course  ot  two  vears  could  not  be 
taken  while  a  candidate  was  engaged  in  teaching.  The  board 
has  held  that  it  could.  An  amendment  was  offered  by  Com- 
missioner Dresser,  of  Brooklyn,  to  the  effect  that  the  board  of 
examiners  be  censured  instead  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  is  the 
president. 

According  to  Mr.  Dresser,  the  five  members  of  the  board 
were  equally  at  fault,  as  they  had  voted  unanimously  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  construction  of  the  by-law,  and  license 
Mr.  Reardon.  The  amendment  was  lost.  For  his  defense 
Dr.  Maxwell  argued  that  the  by-law  as  construed  by  the  bor- 
ough board  conflicted  with  a  by-law  of  the  central  board  and 
had  not  had  that  body's  approval  as  far  as  any  record  went. 
The  interpretation  of  the  borough  board,  he  declared,  would 
make  the  qualifications  for  the  license  as  principal  of 
a  great  city  school  lower  than  those  required  for  the  teacher 
of  an  ungraded  rural  school  of  one  or  two  classes.  If  the 
interpretation  was  correct  the  whole  framework  of  restrictions 
erected  to  guard  the  office  of  principal  against  the  invasion  of 
inexperienced  teachers  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Maxwell 
asked  that  in  justice  to  himself  his  statement  be  entered  on 
the  minutes,  but  the  motion  to  this  effect  was  lost.  In  the  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  vote  of  censure  it  was  asserted  that 
teachers  with  credentials  had  been  knocking  at  the  superin- 
tendent's door  and  not  gaining  admittance.  This  assertion 
was  emphatically  denied  by  Dr.  Maxwell. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  however,  has  many  supporters  who  protest 
against  the  board's  action.  One  of  the  most  zealous  is  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Swanstrom,  formerly  president  of  the  Brooklyn  school 
board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  education  of 
Uie  Greater  New  York  also  of  the  committee  on  by-laws  of 
that  body  which  organized  the  school  system  on  the  new  legal 
basis,  and,  among  other  things,  formulated  the  very  by-laws 
the  interpretation  of  which  has  caused  all  the  trouble. 
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Educating  the  School  Boards. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— Some  lime  ago  at  the  invitation  of 
County  Supt.  H.  Brewster  Willis,  a  number  of  school  men, 
aihong  them  Messrs.  W.  Fitz  Randolph,  William  Carman, 
Chas.  W.  Fisher,  D.  W.  Clayton,  J.  H.  Wade,  A.  W.  Dean, 
George  P.  Smith,  Asbury  Fountain,  J.  H.  Kuhlihau,  W.  F. 
Perrine,  and  E.  R.  Brown,  convened  in  this  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  District  Clerks'  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion, were,  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  hear  addresses 
from,  the  leading  educators  of  the  state;  to  exchange  opinions 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  work ;  to  qualify  school 
board  men  better  lor  the  responsible  duties  of  school  officials 
and  to  work  in  unison  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  coun  y. 

This  association  soon  became  very  popular,  and  the  member- 
ship so  increased  that  its  name  was  changed  fo  **  The  Middle- 
sex County  School  Board  Association/'  it  now  numbers  one 
hundred  or  more  of  prominent  business  and  prcjfessional  men 
from  all  the  local  school  boards  of  the  county. 

Among  those  who  have  addressed  the  association  on  school 
subjects  are:  State  Supt.  C.  J.  Baxter,  Deputy  State  Supt. 
J.  Brognard'Betts,  ex-Senator  James  L.  Hays,  Messrs.  James 
Owen,  S.  R.  Morse,  S.  St  John  McCutchen,  and  T.  Frank  Ap- 
pleby, members  of  the  state  board  of  education ;  Dr.  Austin 
Scott,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Prof.  E.  L.  Barbour,  of  Rutgers; 
Prin.  James  M.  Green,  ot  the  state  normal  school ;  Senator 
James  H.  Van  Cleef,  Assemblyman  James  Fountain,  Mayor 
John  W.  Herbert,  Supt.  John  Enright,  of  Monmouth  county  ; 
Supt.  Wm.  H.  Shearer,  of  Union  county;  Supt.  F.  R.  North, 
of  Ocean  county;  Dr.  Henry  R.  Balcfwin,  Dr.  F.  E.  Riva, 
Prin.  W.  Spader  Willis,  of  the  Newark  normal  and  training 
school. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, have  been  school  architecture,  plans,  school  furniture, 
the  admission  of  light,  heating,  ventilating,  cleaning  school 
buildings,  janitor  work,  janitors'  salaries,  vaccination  of  pupils, 
teachers'  salaries,  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, drinking  water  supply,  school  taxes,  annual  appropria- 
tions, school  law,  and  other  important  school  subjects. 

The  work  of  this  association  in  Middlesex  county  has  at- 
tracted attention  thruout  the  state,  and  an  effort  has  been  made' 
by  County  Supt.  Willis  to  organize  a  similar  association  in 
every  county  ot  the  state.  At  the  present  time  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  counties  of  the  state  have  so  organized  as  a  result 
of  this  movement. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere, 

Boston,  Mass.— The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  contrib- 
uted over  ^  1 1,000  to  the  guaranteed  $70,000  fund  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Cuban  public  school  teachers  who  are  to  take 
a  summer  course  at  Harvard  university.  The  teachers  will 
number  1,450.  They  will  be  lodged  in  the  college  dormitories 
and  private  houses,  and  President  Eliot  has  oilered  his  own 
house  to  be  used  by  them. 

Chillicothe,  Mo.— This  town  has  voted  to  borrow  $25,000 
to  erect  a  high  school  and  school  library  building. 

Woodstock,  Va.— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Co- 
operative Teachers'  League,  of  this  county,  was  held  here 
April  28.  A  resolution  was  adopted  praying  the  state  board  to 
add  current  events  to  the  list  of  subjects  for  examination  of 
teachers. 

Lancaster,  Pa.— The  trustees  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
college  have  awarded  the  contract  for  erecting  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  new  science  building.  The  interior  will  be  finished 
in  detail  as  the  funds  become  available,  and  when  completed 
the  structure  will  have  cost  $55,000. 

Tacoma,  Wash.— Pekin  advices  show  that  the  **open  door  " 
does  not  apply  to  teachers.  The  government  has  decided  to 
withdraw  every  foreign  instructor  from  the  Chinese  Military 
college  and  provincial  armies  on  the  expiration  of  theirpresent 
contracts,  and  replace  them  with  native  instructors.  The  for- 
eigners are  chiefiy  from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

Worcester,  Mass.- Some  little  amusement  was  caused  ac 
Chautauqua  last  summer  because  President  C^Stanley  Hall  de- 
cided to  take  a  wedding  trip  to  Europe  instead  of  meeting  his 
Chautauqua  engagement.  Under  the  circumstances  the  man- 
agement released  him,  on  the  promise  that  he  would  fulfil  his 
engagement  in  1900.  He  is  announced  for  a  course  on  the  New 
Education. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  Edward  T.  Steel  school.  Six- 
teenth and  Cayuga  streets,  Philadelphia,  took  place  last  week. 
William  Wrigley,  member  of  the  board  of  education  from  that 
section,  presided  over  the  exercise^  which  were  largely  attended. 
Several  fine  paintings,  engravings,  and  pieces  of  statuary  which 
were  presented  by  the  Steel  family  were  accepted  on  behalf  of 
of  the  school  by  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  of  the  Boys'  high 
school.  Among  those  who  made  addresses  were  Dr.  Edwami 
Brooks,  Mr3.  Mury  E.  Mumford,  Prof.  William  A.  Mason,  Miss 
Anna  Hallowfll,  Mr.  Richardson  L.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Noon,  of  the  Thirty-third  Section. 
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(Continued  from  page  489O 

attempted.  Again,  they  would  have  us  believe  that  all 
the  boys  and  girls  who  attended  school  years  ago  became 
good  spellers.  We  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  percentage  of  good  spellers  is  much  larger  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago  ;  in  spite  of  the  increased  vocabu- 
lary, it  is  a  steadily  increasing  figure. 

Again,  they  profess  to  think  the  school  is  made  too 
pleasant — '*  the  fundamentals  must  be  learned  as  a  task." 
Any  man  who  would  not  exert  himself  to  make  the 
school-room  and  the  school  work  pleasant  is  not  fit  to  be 
a  teacher ;  the  first  element  is  power  to  interest.  Of  the 
1,200  pupils  examined  what  proportion  were  in  their 
places  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the  studies  ?  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  one-half  a  class  to  melt  away  when 
a  teacher  is  appointed  who  fails  to  interest.  The  above 
statement  that  learning  must  be  made  a  task  is  indeed 
unfortunate. 

The  othei:  suggestions  will  fail  to  strike  the  thinking 
educators  of  the  country  as  bearing  definitely  on  the 
practical  problems  of  the  school-room. 

The  suggestions  of  the  committee  seem  to  be  aimed 
at  a  more  advanced  intellectual  stage  than  has  been 
attained  by  these  immature  boys  and  girls  just  out  of 
elementary  schooL  That  "the  high  value  of  definite 
attainment  in  knowledge,'*  should  be  inculcated,  we  think, 
might  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing high  school  or  college  studies.  Fault  is  found  in  the 
use  made  of  commas ;  we  assure  them  that  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  the  college  graduate  to  master.  The 
report  refers  also  to  the  compounding  of  words ;  it  would 
be  easy  to  puzzle  the  civil  service  examiners  themselves 
in  that  field. 

It  is  plain  that  the  examiners  regarded  these  youth  in 
the  light  of  possible  candidates  for  places  in  the  civil 
service,  and  regarded  their  failure  as  unfortunate  from 
that  point  of  view.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 


candidates  are  usually  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
possess  considerable  maturity  of  mind.  Before  present- 
ing themselves  they  drill  on  the  matters  on  which  they 
will  be  examined.  Such  persons  would  be  able  to  answ«r 
the  questions  given  above ;  besides  they  have  reached 
the  mental  stage  in  which  accuracy  and  deftnitenesa  are 
more  natural. 

The  educators  of  the  country  do  not  place  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  examinations  of  this  sort.  They  would  say, 
from  long  experience,  that  the  part  of  the  1,200  marked 
by  the  examiners  as  deficient  would  probably  become  equal 
to  the  others  before  the  close  of  the  high  school  period. 
"  We  cannot  tell  how  far  a  toad  will  jump  by  his  looks," 
is  an  old  proverb  ;  nor  can  we  tell  how  able  a  man  lies  in 
the  grammar  school  boy  with  his  hazy  opinions  about  the 
Puritans  and  Pilgrims. 

It  was  remarked  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  an  occu- 
pant of  the  presidential  chair  and  a  defeat  had  been  an- 
nounced, "  Well,  I  must  keep  pegging  away."  And  those 
of  the  1,200  who  have  written  ^'  back  hand,**  "  f afled  to 
put  a  period  after  an  abbreviation,"  "  used  a  hyphen  in 
return,"  etc.,  have  but  to  "  keep  pegging  away,"  and  they 
will  reach  the  goal  of  fair  "definite  attainment  in  knowl- 
edge." They  are  not  at  the  end,  bear  in  mind,  they  are 
at  the  very  beginning ;  they  are  in  the  "  pegging  away  " 
period.  It  is  the  period  where  mistakes  must  be  ex- 
pected. That  they  are  in  the  high  school,  where  their 
mistakes  can  be  pointed  out,  is  the  encouraging  thing. 
They  have  not  set  themselves  up  saying,  "  See  how  much 
we  know."  Nor  has  the  superintendent  or  his  assist- 
ants, boasted  that  the  methods  employed  gave  high  and 
precise  scholarship  ;  they  have  earnestly  set  these  boys 
and  girls  at  work  on  studies  and  occupations  that,  con- 
sidering their  age  and  physical  endurance,  seena  most 
likely  te  train  their  mental  powers,  lay  a  foundation  for 
further  acquirement  and  make  them  acquainted  with  their 
surroundings  as  far  as  could  be  rightly  expected. 
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Modern  Lancujace  Books. 

Prq4!tieal  Study  of  Languages,  by  Henry  Sweet.  The  broad 
scholarship  of  the  author  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
languages  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  would  make  this 
book  of  moment  to  all  teachers  and  students  even  if  its  intrinsic 
valoe  were  not  a?  great  as  it  is.  Mr.  Sweet  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  placing  the  living  language  in  the  foreground 
and  hence  lays  deserved  stress  upon  phonetics.  Not  only  is  this 
method  suggested  for  the  modem  languages,  but  for  the  classic 
and  oriental  languages  as  well.  The  suggestions,  which  touch 
all  phases  of  language  work  are  far-reaching  and  suggestive 
and  indicate  the  lines  which  our  best  school  editions  will  prob- 
ably follow  in  the  future.  Many  of  the  ideas  expressed  are  not 
new,  yet  they  have  not  been  follow^  generally  by  editors  of 
school  texts  because  there  has  been  too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
cling  to  traditional  methods.  A  glaring  example  of  this  is  the 
persistent  use  of  the  Gothic  letters  in  our  German  books  for  be- 
ginners, altho  that  results  in  a  large  number  of  wronjg  im- 
pressions on  the  part  of  the  student,  which  persistent  instruc- 
tion finds  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book 
will  have  the  circulation  which  it  so  amply  deserves.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.25.) 

A  New  French  Course,  comprising  the  essentials  of  the  gram- 
mar with  a  series  of  illustrated  conversations  in  Paris,  by  Edwin 
F.  Bacon,  Ph.  B.  In  the  first  part  (177  pages)  the  author 
states  clearly  the  general  outlines  of  the  grammar.  All  gram- 
matical rules  are  given  both  in  English  and  French  and  these 
appear  in  parallel  columns  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison. 
This  is  certainly  a  commendable  feature  since  it  enables  the 
student  to  work  in  the  terms  of  the  new  language  at  the  outset 
The  second  part  (100  pages)  contains  conversations  on  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Paris.  The  book  is  an  innovation  and,  in 
many  ways  deserves  commendation.  (American  Book  Company, 
New  York.) 

Die  Versunkene  Glocke,  by  GerhartHauptmann.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes  edited  by  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  associate 
in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  university.  According  to  Prof.  Kuno 
Francke,  Die  Versunkene  Gloeke  is  the  the  most  notable  produc- 
tion of  German  literature  since  Faust.  The  fact  that  the 
drama  practically  baffles  all  attempt  at  translation  makes  an 


annotated  school  edition  doubly  welcome.  Prof.  Baker  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  author,  the  sources 
of  the  play,  the  Silesian  dialect,  which  is  employed  in  a  number 
of  passages  of  the  drama,  and  the  meter.  &  the  notes  a  syn- 
opsis of  each  act  is  given.  The  passages  in  dialect  have  been 
translated  into  hirh  German.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New ' 
York.    Pdce,  90  cents.) 

Mein  Leben,  von  Johann  Gottfried  Seume.  Edited  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  J.  Henry  Senger,  associate  prof  essor  of 
German,  University  of  California.  Seume's  autobiography  will 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  text  for  more  advanced  students  of 
Grorman.  His  life  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  German  character. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  exquisite.  The  numerous  words  of 
foreign  extraction  are  adequately  explained  in  the  notes.  The 
bibliography  and  index  to  the  words  explained  in  the  notes  are 
good  features  common  to  the  series  of  which  this  edition  forms 
a  part.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Les  Preeieuses  Ridicules,  by  Moliere.  Edited  with  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  and  notes  by  C.  Fontaine,  director  of  French 
and  Spanish  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Everyone  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  excellent 
edition  of  the  famous  French  classic.  The  biographical  note^ 
and  preface  are  written  in  French,  a  plan  which  might  well  be 
followed  by  editors  of  modern  language  texts  generally.  (Wil- 
liam R.  Jenkins,  New  York.    Price,  25  cents.) 

Aus  Meinem  Koenigreich,  by  Carman  Sylva.  Edited  for  early 
reading  by  D.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Five  stories  from  Carmen 
Sylva's  well-known  book  Aus  Meinem  Koenigreich  are  here  edited 
as  material  for  early  reading.  The  fact  that  there  are  many 
words  of  Roumanian  orig^in  in  the  selection  makes  the  text 
rather  unsuitable  for  beginners.  A  short  account  of  the  Rou- 
manians and  their  language  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author  are  prefixed.  The  plan  of  marking  the  accent  of  the 
words  in  the  vocabulary,  adopted  by  the  Heath  series,  is  very 
commendable  as  it  prevents  the  pupil  from  getting  a  wrong 
impression  of  a  word.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Der  Katzensteg,  by  Herman  Sudermann.  Abridged  and 
edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells.  It  may  seem  somewhat  odd  that 
Der   Katzensteg  should  be  the  first  work  of  the  most  modem 
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German  school  of  writers,  to  be  made  accessible  to  American 
students.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  fact  it  is  more 
easily  abridged  than  the  other  works  of  the  same  author  which 
might,  on  the  whole  prove  more  attractive.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  editor  has  not  definitely  called  attention  to 
the  omissions  in  his  notes.  The  notes  are  very  brief  being  con- 
fined to  nine  small  p?.ges.    (D.  G.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Essentials  of  French  Grammar,  by  C.H.  Grandgent,  professor 
of  Romance  languages  in  Harvard  university.  We  might  reas- 
onably expect  a  book  teeming  with  technicalities  from  a  past 
master  im  the  science  of  phonetics.  Prof.  Grandgent's  long  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  has  assisted  him  in  avoiding  this  entirely 
The  first  forty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  practical  lessons  on 
French  phonetics,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  clear  up  the 
diftculties  of  French  pronunciation,  so  he  will  not  drag  his 
fauljby  pronunciation  thru  several  terms  of  his  work.  The 
statement  of  grammatical  principles  is  concise  <.thruout.  The 
reading  lessons  consist  of  continuous  passages.  Numerous  ex- 
ercises for  translation  into  French  are  given.  The  book  is  in- 
tended both  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  (D.  G.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Trois  Contes  de  Nod  by  Madame  Renard.  Edited  by  F.  Th. 
Itfeylan,  head  of  the  French  department  fii  Bryn  Mawr  school. 
The  three  short  stories  offered  in  this  pamphlet  are  especially 
suitable  for  exercises  in  sight  reading  in  the  second  year.  (Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston.) 

Sigwalt  and  Sigridk,  by  Felix  Dahn.  Edited  by  F.  G.  G. 
Schmidt,  professor  of  modem  languages  at  the  university  of 
Oregon.  This  story  is  highly  characteristic  of  Dahn,  whose 
peculiarities  of  diction  stand  in  the  way  of  making  his  work 
suitable  for  school  purposes  to  any  great  extent.  Prof. 
Schmidt's  biographical  note  gives  a  good  summary  of  Dahn's  lit- 
erary activity.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.  Price,  25 
cents.) 

KUider  Maehen  LeiUe.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
M.  B.  Lambert,  instructor  in  German  in  the  boys  high  school, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Few  books  are  as  well  suited  for  school  use, 
from  the  standpoint  of  style,  as  Gottfried  Keller's  Leute  von 
Sddwyla  of  which  this  text  is  an  extract.    The  notes  are  brief 


and  to  the  point.    (D.  G.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.)    Price, 
25  cents.) 

Ckmtes  et  SayneUs.  Edited  by  T.  F.  Colin.  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the 
French  department  at  Miss  Baldwin's  preparatory  school  for 
Bryn  Mawr.  Mr.  Colin  here  presents  eighteen  choice  modem 
French  stories,  very  suitable  for  second  year  reading.  Ex- 
planatory notes  elucidating  the  difficulties  of  the  text  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  A  vocabulary  is  appended. 
(Ginn  &  Company.  Boston.) 

Miscellaneous  Books. 

The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Rtformer,  by  Ezra  Hoyt  Bing- 
ton.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  **The  Puritan  in  England 
and  New  England."  No  one  can  read  it  without  having  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  Puritan,  as  the  author  is  enthusiastic .  for  his 
subject  and  presents  his  narratives  and  opinions  in  smooth  and 
vigorous  prose.  The  chapters  treat  of  the  Pilgrim  as  a  colo- 
nist ;  the  Puntan  as  a  colonist ;  John  Eliot,  the  apostle,  to  the 
Indians;  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  great  awakening,  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  Puritans. 

They  owe  many  things  to  the  Puritans,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  always  live  up  to  their  principles.  They  were 
not  as  tolerant  as  they  should  have  been.  They  put  witchea  to 
death,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  widespread,  and 
that  our  New  England  forefathers  early  found  out  their  error, 
and  frankly  acknowledged  it. 

On  the  other  band,  it  may  be  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  now  stand  for  the  principles  of  the  Puri- 
tans. The  constitution  is  a  development  of  the  teaching  of 
Thomas  Hooker  in  Connecticut.  Our  home  and  foreign  missions 
are  the  expansion  of  the  missions  of  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews 
Many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  as  Sumner,  Whittier,  and 
Lowell,  had  the  true  Puritan  spirit.  Much  of  what  has  been  best 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  come  from  our  New  England 
ancestors,  and  the  twentieth  century  is  likely  to  foUow  the 
same  line  of  development.    (Little,  Brown  &  Company.) 

The  Story  of  Philadelphia,  by  Lillian  Jane  Rhoades,  attractive 
as  it  is  in  style  and  illustration,  will  no  doubt  be  very  popular 
as  a  book  of  supplementary  reading  in  that  city  and  elsewhere. 


SUFFICIENT  EXPLANATION 

for  the  Large  Orders  from  Large  Gtics 

during  the  MontR  of  March — 1900 — 


Is  that  the 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVER 


(Plain  finished  Leatherette,  Waterproof  and  Germproof) 

^d^VCS   40  to  60  per  cent,  of  Annual  Appropriation  for  text-books. 
Together  with  our  QUICK  REPAIRING  MATERIAL 

for  INSTANT  REPAIRS  TO  INSIDE  OF  BOOKS. 

Give  our  "SYSTEM  FOR  PRESERVING  BOOKS"  a  trial  and  let  the  Demonstration 

prove  their  Efficiency. 

lessens  Dan^fer  of  SPREADING  CONTAGIOUS  Diseases. 

SAMPLES  FREE.  P.  O.  BOX  6i3. 

HOLDEN  PAT.  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass- 
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In  this  book  the  &nthor  has  esdeayored  to  picture  the  Quaker 
City  in  the  foremoet  place  she  has  occupied,  not  only  during 
the  crucial  colonial  period,  but  during  the  many  years  since 
that  time.  No  other  city  has  played  a  more  important  part  in 
the  history  of  our  country  and  is  richer  in  historic  associations, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  not  only  her  own  children  but  those  of 
other  cities  should  be  familiar  with  her  history.  This  book  has 
been  especially  prepared  for  use  in  school  and  at  home,  and 
contains  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Philadelphia.  (American  Book  C!ompany, 
New  York.    Price,  85  cents.) 

Dryden*s  Palamon  and  Arcite,  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  George  M.  Marshall,  Ph.  B.,  professor  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  University  of  Utah.  This  is  a  vol- 
ume of  the  Twentieth  Century  series  of  text-books,  and  the 
work  is  among  the  required  studies  in  literature  for  entrance  to 
many  colleges  and  universities.  Palamon  and  ArcUe  repre- 
sents the  milder  peculiarities  of  the  English  classical  school  of 
poetry  as  it  existed  before  Pope.  As  all  know  it  is  founded  on 
a  poem  by  Chaucer  in  the  *'  Canterbury  Tales."  Little  is  omitted 
aid  little  added  to  the  old  poet's  narrative  but  it  differs  vastly 
from  Chaucer's  story  in  spirit  and  style.  The  introduction 
gives  a  biography  of  Dryden,  an  estimate  of  the  poetical  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  and  a  criticism  of  the  poem.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  40  cents.) 

Philips  Artistic  Flower  Studies,  designed  for  drawing  in  col- 
ored chalks,  ^ese  are  excellent  outlines  of  many  of  the  most 
common  flowers  and  furnish  excellent  practice  in  drawing  for 
kindergarten  and  lower  grade  pupils.  The  series  includes  the 
iris,  poppy,  marigold,  narcissus,  pansy,  briar  roee,  jonquil,  cam- 
panula, nasturtium,  snapdragon,  pink,  and  buttercup.  (George 
Philip  &  Son,  London,  and  Liverpool.) 


Books  Under  Way, 


Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York,  announce  the 
publication  of  the  following  books : 

"Julius  Caesar,"  edited  by  G.  C.  D.  Odell. 
"  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  by  Daniel  A.  Murray. 
'*  Edward  the  Third."— Mackinnon. 
*'  King  Arthur  in  Cordwall." — ^Dickinson. 
A  New  Edition  with  American  Introduction  of  Professor 
Laurie's  **  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Education." 


American  Book  Company. 

"  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,"  by  Adelia  R.  Hombrook. 

Eclectic  School  Readings. 

"  The  Story  of  Ulysses,"  by  M.  Clarke. 

"  A  Bee's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  Mary  H.  Erout. 

"The  True  Citizen,"  by  W.  P.  Markwick  and  W.  A.  Smith. 

"  Stories  of  the  Badger  State,"  by  Reuben  Goldthwaites. 

"Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  High  Schools,"  by  Henry  P. 
Hewes. 

"  A  Brief  Course  in  Physics,"  by  George  A.  Hoadley. 

Brooke's  "Primer  of  English  Literature,"  revised  by  Charles 
F.  Johnson. 

"Der  Assistent  von  Prida  Schranz,"  edited  by  A.  Beinhom. 

"Der  Meister  von  Palmyra,"  edited  by  Theodor  Henckels. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  "Madame  Therese,"  edited  by  C.  Fon- 
taine. 

"  Selected  Letters  of  Voltaire,"  edited  by  L.  C.  Syms. 

"  Nociones  de  Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos." 

"Selected  Works  of  Ovid,"  edited  by  Frank  J.  Miller. 

"  The  Elements  of  Latin,"  by  W.  R.  Harper  and  I.  B.  Burgess. 

Plato's  "  Charmides,  Laches  and  Lysis,"  edited  by  Barker 
Newhall. 

Sophocles' "  (Edipus  Tyrannus,"  edited  by  Mortimer  Samson 
Parle. 

"  The  Art  of  Study,"  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
R.  D.  Cortina. 

Bazan's  "Temprano  y  Con  Sol,"  edited  by  R    D.  De  La 
Cortina. 

"  El  Pinal  de  Norma,"  by  Pedro  A.  De  Alarcon. 

Eserich's  "Portima  y  Otros  Cuentos  Escogidos,"  edited  by  R. 
D.  De  La  Cortina. 

"Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Pocket  Dictionary." 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

"A  History  of  England,"  by  J.  N.  Lamed  and  Homer  P. 
Lewis. 

"  The  First  Book  of  Birds,"  by  Olive  Thome  Miller. 

"English  for  Secondary  Schools."  by  W.  P.  Webster. 

"Three  Outdoor  Papers,"  by  T.  W.  Higginson. 

"  Jean  Francois  Millet,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
(Continued  on  page  602) 


High  School  Teachers 

should  note  carefully  the  approved  text^books 
named  below,  which  make  both  teaching  and 
learning  easier  and  more  effective    :    :    :    :    : 


Shaw's-Backus's  Outlines  of  Litcrattir^ 

A  valuable  history  of  English  and  American  Literature, 
in  the  most  teachable  form.  Several  excellent  features 
are  :  ample  references  to  the  best  collateral  reading,  a 
brief  summary  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  supplementary 
lists  of  authors,  and  a  complete  index. 

Hulls  Algebra  and  Geometry 

are  especially  adapted  for  developing  pupils^  reasoning 
powers.  Puzzles,  *'  catch  "  problems  and  all  unnecessary 
matter  have  been  eliminated.  The  treatment  of  subjects 
is  clear  and  concise  and  many  new  and  valuable  processes 
are  presented. 

Avery's  School  Physicst 

by  the  report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents,  is  given 
first  place  among  all  the  text-books  on  the  subject  in  use 
in  that  State.  This  book  prepares  students  for  Parts  I 
and  II  of  the  Regents'  Examination. 

Hill's  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Psychology 

are  remarkably  clear  and  practical  in  the  treatment  of 
those  subjects.  In  these  books  ripe  scholarship  and  many 
years*  experience  as  a  teacher  and  educator  go  hand  in 
hand. 


Correspondence  is  cordially  invited  by  the  publishers, 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 


ruuM^hU 


ddcttgo 


lew  York 


BMtoa 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The  Entertainment  Catalogue  which  we  issue,  and  is  seat  free, 
describes  about  all  the  Dialogues,  Speakers,  Drill  Books,  Plays, 
Tableaux,  and  similar  works  pnnted.  Get  this  and  you  will  be 
enabled  to  select  one  or  more  works  that  may  suit  your  particular 
needs.  Wo,  however,  mention  some  new  works  that  we  feel 
would  be  of  special  interest  to  you. 

Practical  Programs. 

By  Maude  M.  Jackson,  who  has  given  several  successful 
entertainments  in  Chicago.  It  is  for  piimary  and  interme- 
diate grades  and  is  helpful  la  preparing  many  exercises, 
among  the  number  of  special  interest  at  present  being : 
Dewey  Day,  and  Closing  School  Exercises.    Price,  25  cents. 

Castle's  School  Entertainments. 

No.  3«  just  issued,  is  a  splendid  collection  of  Recitations, 
Drills,  and  Exercises  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
Price,  95  cents. 

Nymphs  of  the  Elements. 

A  beautiful  entertainment  for  a  large  number  of  characters. 
The  Sun  is  the  central  figure  around  which  other  characters 
such  as  Moon,  Rain,  Snow,  Thunder,  Lightning,  etc.,  are 
subordinate  characters.    Price,  25  cents. 

Brown  &  Leavitt's  New  Motion  Sonts 

contain  some  beautiful  songs  and  actions  for  all  grades. 
They  are  new  and  original.    Price,  25  cents. 

Practical  Dialogues,  Drills  and  Exercises. 

By  Marie  Irish,  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  be  ready  May 
loth.  It  is  what  its  name  indicates.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tents indicated  by  title,  which  are  mostly  for  pupils  in  lower 
grades,  there  is  a  new  exercise  for  eighth  grade  pupils  **  A 
Modern  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream.'*  This  has  been  given 
with  great  success  and  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book  alone. 
Price,  25  cenis. 

IVe  carry  mil  the  leading  Plmys,  Diahguesy  Drills,  Recita  - 
tionSy  etc,  and  trust  we  may  be  able  t0  Jill  your  wants, 

A.  FTANACAN^  266-268  Wabash  Av..  Chicaj^o. 
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SUIHER  COURSES 

at  til* 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Infltmotion  will  be  ffiyen  during  June  and  July 
by  memben  of  the  instraotinff  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  Biathematics,  Drawing.  Bhopwork,  Gen- 
eral. A.na1jtical,  and  Organic  Ohemistr  j.  Physios 
(leotnre  and  laboratory).  SnrTeying,  Mechanisn, 
and  Meohanioal  Engineering  Dra win 
tore,  (Geology,  English  Composition, 


and  Meohanioal  Engineering  Drawing,  Architec- 
tnre,  (Geology,  English  Composition,  Preach  and 
(German.  These  oonrses  are  of  special  advantage  to 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

or  other  persons  planning  to  enter  the  Institute 
with  advanced  standing,  m  September.  They  also 
afferd  opportanity  te  teaoherH  and  p€raon»  en- 
ffCKKd  m  proiewonal  work  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  Institute  Imboratoriee. 

Circulars,  giving  detailed  information,  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application.  H.  W.  TYLEB,  Ph.D. , 
Secretary,  491  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUMMER   TERM, 

July  5th  to  August  30th. 

Principtl,  LUCRETIA  WIIXARD  TREAT. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and 

for  any  length  of  time. 
For  particulars  address 

CLARA  WHEELBK,  Sec'y, 

Aaditorium  Bnlldiag,  aa  Pountala  Street, 

GRAND  RAPID5,  niCHiOAN. 


New  York  State 
Summer  «|B  Institutes 


FOR  1900. 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  in- 
cluding a  Department  of  Pedagogy 
and  a  Department  of  Review,  will  be 
held  July  9-37,  T900,  at  Chautauqua. 
N.  Y.— Philip  M.  Hull,  A.M.,  of 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Conductor;  and 
at  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.— 
Charles  A.  Shaver,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  Conductor.  A  strong  faculty 
has  been  engaged  for  each  institute, 
and  well  chosen  courses  have  been 
arranged  for  teachers  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress the  Statfe  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of 
the  conductors. 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 
State  Snpt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  SUMNER  LATUf  SCHOOL 

off  Drake  University 

offers  cooraee  in  beginners*  book,  Yiri  Bom8B« 
GflBsar,  Oicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  By  ooneentra- 
tion  on  the  one  snbjeet  it  is  possible  to  cover  a 
year  of  Latin  in  a  summer.  Tenth  Annual 
Seraion,  June  18  to  August  \&.  For  prospectus, 
address  the  principal, 

CHARLES  O.  DENNY,  Professor  of  Latin, 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 


89  No.  Bennbt  Stbebt, 
Boston. 

Free  Coiuves  for  Teachers,  flttint  for  both 
grammar  and  high  school  work,  at  the  *«iX>Yi> 
TK  A  t  MNG  hCHOOL.  established  by  Mrs. 
Quinoy  A-  Shaw.  Time  for  each  course,  Oct.  l  to 
June  1.    GusTAF  Labsson,  Prin. 


RANTED— Live  Teachers,  successful 
at  canvassing  or  agency  work,  to  rep- 
resent our  publications.  Salary  and  com 
mission.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  live 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teaching  for 
permanent  and  paying  work.  Address  £. 
L.  Kellogg  (personal),  61  E.  9th  St..  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

SESSION  OP  1900.        ...         SIXTH  YEAR,  JULY  9— AUGUST  17. 

Forty  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  Semitic,  English,  German,  Philosophy,  EdvcatioOy 
History,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

S25.    FOR   THE  SESSION. 


The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  summer  school  work.  1 1  combines  the  coolness  and 
the  beauty  of  scenery  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  with 
the  advantages  of  the  great  city.    For  **  Announcement "  address, 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN,  University  Heights,  New  Yoric  City. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOB 
TEACHERS  IH  THE  U.S. 

•CVCN  BUILDINttS. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

COOL  AND  HEALTHFUL. 

COMPLCTC  COURSCS  IN 

METHODS.  MUSIC,  ACADEMICS.  AMD 
ORATORY. 

SEND  FOR  64-PAQE  CIRCULAR, 

Containtngf  full  Information  on  comes,  adviB" 

tft^es,  tuition,  chib  rates,  board,  rooms, 

and  recreation. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY.  PiiES., 

HYDE  PARR,  MASS. 


SDBHER  SCHOOL  '"l?*  «* 


From  JUNE  26  to  AUGUST  la 

(Severn  weeks.) 


For  teachers  in  particular^  for  all  students  in  general. 
Regular  faculty  and  public  school  specialists— 56  instructors. 
Eighty  courses,  from  common  branches  to  higher  college  studies. 
Courses  for  primary  and  grade  teachers— Misses  Sinclair  and  Barnes. 
Superintendent's  course,  teachers'  forum,  course  in  general  methods. 
Special  attention  will  be  sSr^n  to  a  review  of  all  the  common  branches. 
Double  courses  in  beginning  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
More  than  20  popular  lectures— free  ;  also  4  inexpensive  exctirsions. 
Tuition,  only  $8.00,  with'  a  number  of  extra  advantages  free. 
Board,  for  the  term,  only  $13.00.    Rooms,  from  45c.  to  75c.  a  week. 
Send  for  our  34-page  Announcement,  giving  full  particulars. 

Address,  President  A.  B.  Riker,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  Betioslsg  Msaday.  Jsly  2,  and  Cteslag  Frkliy,  kapai  !•  OPEN    TO  ALL 
COL.   FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS  OF  TEN  DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK  COUJITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


A  full  corps  of 
Instructors  and 
cxcellentfacilities 


Uneqnaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who 
wish  to  combine  recreation  and  summer  study. 

DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 
Write  for  olroalar  of  information,  addreBsins  the  Diraotor 

603  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


Uncoln  Park 
and  the  shores 
of  Uke  Michigan 


NO  IF  READY— THE 

"INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  EN6USH."  First  Book 

By  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School,  Boston,  and 
Augustus  H.  Kellby,  A.M.,  Master  of  Lyman  School,  Boston. 

180  pages,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price,  ^8  cents.    A  sample  copy  will  be 
mailed  for  ao  cents.    Designed  for  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  school  grades. 
This  book  can  be  readily  and  advantageously  used  to  precede  the  higher  book  of  any 
other  course  in  English. 
The  Second  Book,  for  middle  grammar  grades,  and  the  Third  Book  or  Grammar^  for 

the  higher  grades,  will  speedily  follow. 


Educators  who  wish  to  use  the  latest  and  best  text-books  for  instruction  in  English 
will  be  interested  to  examine  these  books. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  COMPANY.  Boston.  New  York.  Chicaga 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  betins  June  2\st  and  ends  September  1st. 

(3oarBeB  will  be  giyen  in  almost  all  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  regular  oonrsea  there  will  be  a 
large  nomber  of  free  entertainments  and  special  lectures  and  courses  by  eminent  speciaHata  fron 
other  institutions,  such  as  President  Chinsaulus  of  Armour  Institute,  Freadant  Draper  of  tbe 
UniTersity  of  Illinois,  President  Mendenhall  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  InFtitnte,  President  Th^ 
of  Western  Beserre  University,  Professor  Scripture  of  Yale  UniTersity,  and  Prealdeni  j 
of  <^>hio  Wesleyan  University. 

Teachers  wOl  find  courses  that  will  exactly  meet  their  wants.   Summer  Quarter  work  4 
toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.    Expenses  arto  lew. 

The  circular  of  announcements  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  JEBOME  H.  BAYMOin), 
President,  Morgantown,  W .  Ya. 
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Technical  Schools    ^    ^ 

Requiring  quantities  of  small  tools,  including  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Starrett  goods,  should 
correspond  with  us.  We  always  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand  and  supply  many  of  the  prom- 
inent institutions.  Our  special  catalogue,  *' Tools  and  Benches  for  Manual  Training  and 
Technical  Schools,"  will  be  out  June  i. 

HAxMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 

(Since  1848.)     208    BOWERY.    NEW    YORK. 


Interesting  Notes. 

The  <« Boxers"  of  China. 

Another  of  the  long  list  of  crimes  attrib- 
uted to  the  Chinese  society  known  as  the 
"Boxers**  has  just  been  reported,  the 
murder  of  Chinese  Catholics  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pe-Chi-Li  (pee-chee-lee).  Eleven 
million  men  belong  to  this  lawless  society 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  origin- 
ally organized  to  repress  lawlessness. 

It  was  formed  to  deal  with  the  bandits  in 
the  province  of  Shan  Tung ;  and  was  at 
first  called  the  Ta  Tao  Hwei,  or  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Great  Sword.  More  recent  is 
the  name  Universal  Society  of  Boxers, 
but  the  change  signifies  little;  in  fact, 
change  of  name  among  the  secret  socie- 
ties is  frequent.  One  name  is  kept  until 
an  edict  of  suppression  is  issued  against 
it,  and  then  a  new  name  is  adoptea,  and 
the  society  goes  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 


When  your  throat  and  lungs 
are  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn't  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don't  attack  healthy  people. 
It's  theweak»  debilitated,  in- 
flamed membranes  that  are 
first  affected.  *Hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con- 
sumption more  easy. 
>,   If  your  hinjs  are  weak 

scoirsEMisiM 

b  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  ghfes  tone 
and  stren^  to  these  delkate  mem- 
brancs.  In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven't  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  hings  are 
strong  and  your  weight  restored. 

SOOIT  ft  TO^I^^cScmista.  mS^  York. 


As  this  society  became  more  powerful 
and  increased  in  numbers  many  dishonest 
and  designing  persons  entered  it  These 
men  proved  a  disturbing  element,  and  in 
many  cases  directed  the  efforts  of  the  so- 
ciety against  their  personal  enemies,  whom 
they  represented  as  bandits  and  lawless 
persons.  Such  persons  looking  around  for 
protection  found  it  in  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  especially  the  German  Cath- 
olics. 

These  men  professed  conversion,  and 
besought  succor,  and  the  missionaries 
used  every  endeavor  to  secure  justice  for 
them.  Then,  in  turn,  some  of  the  mission- 
aries, it  may  be  inferred,  became  the  vic- 
tims of  designing  men  who  professed 
Christianity  in  order  to  obtain  aid  in  avoid- 
ing just  punishment,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  they  were  able  to  secure  from 
these  noble  and  self-sacrificing  men  and 
women  a  protection  which  they  did  not 
altogether  deserve.    This  condition  inteti- 


NATlVe  CniNEie  WSSIOMAWEa 


sified  the  feeling  which  has  always  existed 
against  the  missionaries. 

The  literary  class  in  China,  who  are 
the  leaders  of  the  Boxers,  are  keen  critics 
and  know  how  to  work  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  their  countrymen.  They  circu- 
lated the  silliest  stories  about  Christianity, 
which  roused  the  fury  of  the  masses. 
Recently  they  have  been  emboldened  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  highest  Chinese 
officials  are  in  sympathy  with  them. 

The  root  of  all  the  hatred  of  the  mis- 
sionaries is  said  to  be  the  latter's  disap- 
proval of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  ances- 
tors. This  ceremony  is  part  of  Confucian- 
ism. The  educated  Chinaman  is  willing 
to  laugh  at  Buddhism  or  Taoism,  but  rev- 
erence for  his  ancestors  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sions of  his  life.  One  may  call  a  native 
Chinaman  all  the  bad  names  in  the  vo- 
cabulary and  he  may  not  resent  it ;  but  a 
word  a^inst  his  ancestors  will  arouse  his 
most  vindictive  fury. 


India's  Starving  MilUons. 

At  the  present  time  no  less  than 
10,000,000  natives  of  India  are  practically 
starving  and  wholly  dependent  on  govern- 
ment relief  for  the  means  of  sustaining 
Hie.  One  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  peninsula 
says  that  for  hundreds  of  miles  not  a  single 
stalk  of  corn  or  even  dry  stubble  was  seen, 
nor  yet  a  blade  of  green  pasture.  There 
was  no  water  except  in  the  larger  rivers 
and  streams.  The  deepest  tanks  and  re- 
servoirs, which  had  never  been  known  to 
run  dry,  are  now  as  dry  as  a  rock.  The 
whole  country  is  one  vast,  bare,  brown, 
lonely  desert,  where  in  ordinary  seasons 
one  may  see  busy  thrashing  floors  studded 
all  oyer  with  heaps  of  grain. 

More  Demands  on  Turkey. 

Since  the  United  States  have  made  such 

Sressing  claims  on  Turkey  for  pay  for  the 
estruction  of  property  during  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  other  nations  have 
reminded  the  sultan  that  they  also  have 
claims.  Demands  are  now  made  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Liquid  Hydrogen. 

It  is  well  known  that  hydrogen  is  the 
lightest  of  the  atoms;  it  has  until  this 
year  onlv  been  used  in  the  form  of  a 
fi^as ;  in  tnis  state  it  is  known  to  inflate  bal- 
k)ons.  Prof.  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  it 
to  a  liquid. 

Liquid  hydrogen  is  colorless  and  trans- 
parent, with  a  density  one  fourteenth  that 
of  water,  or  one  sixth  of  that  of  the  lightest 
liquid  known.  It  is  the  coldest  of  all 
things  known.  A  metal  ball  cooled  in  it, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  is  immediately 
covered  with  a  coating  of  solid  frozen  air; 
this  coatiig  soon  begins  to  melt  and  liquid 
air  then  drips  from  the  ball. 

Solar  Eclipse  on  May  28. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  occur  on 
May  28,  will  cross  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  North  Carolina,  touch  Virginia 
and  traverse  a  very  fairly  settled  part  of 
the  republic  which  is  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  rail.  The  track  of  totality  begins 
on  the  Pacific  ocean  just  west  of  Mexico 
at  sunrise,  trends  due  eastward  over  Mex- 
ico, enters  the  United  States  very  near 
New  Orleans,  and  extends  northeastward 
over  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  passes 
close  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C, 
over  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  leaves  this  coun- 
try in  the  region  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Cape 
Henry. 

The  United  States  government  will 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  establishing 
observation  stations  along  the  path  of  the 
eclipse.  Very  important  scientific  results 
are  expected  to  come  from  these  observa- 
tions. 
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Books  Under  Way. 

(ContinDed  from  page  4W.) 
Oinn  &  CompaDy. 
"Dix  Contes  ModerneB,"  edited  by  Harry  A.  Potter. 
"  Rome ;  Ite  Rise  and  Fall,''  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers. 
"Mother  Nature's  Children,"  by  Allen  W.  Gould. 
"  The  Mother  Tongue,"  Books  I  and  II,  by  George  L.  Kittredge 
and  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

"  Elements  of  Algebra,"  by  Wooster  W.  Beman  and  David  E. 
Smith. 
'  **  Physiology  for  the  Laboratory,"  by  Bertha  M.  Brown, 

W.  R.  Jenkins. 
•'Les  Pautes  de  Langage,"  by  Victor  P.  Bernard. 
**  Jeu  de  'Connaissez-vous  Paris." 

"Logical  Chart  for  Teaching  and  Learning  the  Prench  Con- 
jugations," by  Stanislas  Le  Roy. 

"Paris  Exposition  Edition  of  the  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to 
Europe,"  by  E,  C.  Stedman  and  T.  L.  Stedman. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company. 
"  Opportunity  and  Other  Essays,"  by  J.  L.  Spaulding. 
"  McLaughlin  and  Old  Oregon,"  by  Eva  Emery  Dye. 

The  MacmlUan  Company. 

"A  History  of  the  United  States  for  beginners,"  by  W.  B. 
PoweU. 

"The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,"  by  Edmund  B. 
Wilson. 

"  Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades,"  by  Lucy  Langdon 
Williams  Wilson. 

"Tarr  and  McMurry's  Series  of  Geographies,"  Vol.  H.,  by  R. 
S.  Tarr  and  P.  M.  McMurry. 

"Child  Life  in  Literature."  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell. 

"Thermodynamics,"  by  Edgar  Buckingham. 

"Selections  from  Plato,"  edited  by  Lewis  L.  Porman. 

Goethe's  "Poems,'-'  edited  by  M.  D.  Learned. 

"Zoology  for  Use  in  High  Schools,"  by  C.  B.  Davenport. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Edward  Chan- 
ning. 

"  Educational  Aims  and  Methods,"  by  Sir  Joshua  G.  Pitch. 

"Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language,"  by  T. 
Northcotte  Toller. 


"Source  Readers  of  American  History,"  Vol.  L,  "Colonial 
Children,"  Albert  B.  Hart. 

Chaucer's  "  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale  and  Nonne  Preste'a  Tale," 
edited  by  Mark  H.  Liddell. 

"Selections  from  Ovid,"  edited  by  C.  W.  Bain. 

"Cornelius  Nepos,''  edited  by  J.  E.  Barss. 

"  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery,"  by  Mary 
E.  Williams  and  Katherine  Rolston  Pisher. 

"  A  Text-Book  of  Botany  for  Schools,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

R.  H.  RnsseU. 

"The  Tieasures  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art." 
B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

"  The  Captive  of  Plautus,"  edited  by  Grove  E.  Barber. 

"  Milton's  Minor  Poems,"  edited  by  E.  S.  Parsons. 

"Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,"  edited  by  J. 
Griffith  Ames. 

"The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,"  edited  by  Frederic  L. 
Bliss. 

"The  Catiline  of  Sallust,"  edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann. 

"A  New  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  by  Lewis  W.  Smith  and 
James  E.  Thomas. 

Silver,  Bardett  &  Company. 

"  The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,"  by  Ella  M.  Pierce. 

"The  New  Complete  Arithmetic,"  by  David  M.  Sensdnig  and 
Robert  P.  Anderson.  * 

"  The  Elements  of  Vocal  Harmony,"  by  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

"Elements  of  Ethics,"  by  Noah  K.  Davis. 

"Elementary  Ethics,"  by  Noah  K.  Davis. 

"  An  Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry,"  by  J.  B.  Ekelay. 

"An  Outline  of  New  Testament  Theology,"  by  David  Foster 
Estes. 

Williams  and  Rogers. 

"Inductive  Civics,"  by  P.  J.  Schneek. 

"English-Spanish  Shorthand,"  by  P.  E.  Lester  and  F.  F. 
Barker. 

"Modern  Banking  and  Bank  Aecounting,"  by  E.  V.  Neal. 

"  Practical  Vertical  Writing,"  by  E.  C.  Mills. 

"High  School  Algebra,"  by  Alvin  L  Reinhard. 

"  New  Commercial  Arithmetic,"  by  0.  P.  Williams  and  F.  J. 
Schneek. 


DREXEL  a*  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  MEW  EDITION  WITH  COLORED  PLATES. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers- 

By  Mrs,  William  Starr  Dana. 
A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Fiowers- 
With  48  full-page  colored  plates  by  Elsie  Louise  Shaw,  and  no  fall' 
page  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee.   60th  Thousand.   Crown,  8vo. 
$2.00,  net, 

Th's  new  edition  has  been  enlarged  and  entirely  revised,  and  has  48  full- 
page  colored  plates,  made  especially  from  drawings  by  Miss  Elsie  Louise 
Shaw  for  this  edition.     The  Nation  says : 

^^  Every  flower-lover  who  has  sfient  weary  hours  puzzling  over  a  botanical 
key  in  the  effort  to  name  unknown  plants,  will  welcome  this  satisfactory  book, 
which  stands  ready  to  lead  him  to  the  desired  knowledge  by  a  royal  road," 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns. 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns.    By  Frances 

Theodora  Parsons.    With  144  full-page  illustrations,  and  6  full-page 

illustrations  from  photographs.    Crown  8vo,  $1,50,  net, 

"Of  the  ferns,  as  of  the  flowers,  she  writes  as  one  who  not  only  tmows  btit 
loves  them.    The  charm  of  her  fern-book  is  as  irresistible  and  pervading  as  is  the 
charm  of  nature  itself.    This  gifted  and  enthusiastic  naturalist  knows  the  ferns 
literally  '  like  a  book,'  and  her  book  makes  the  first  lesson  of  the  novice  in  the  l«re 
of  fern-life  an  easy  and  a  delightful  tosk."— AVw  York  Mail  and  Express, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

According  to  Season. 

Talks  about  the  Flowers  in  the  Order  of  their  Appearance  in  the  Woods  and 
Fields.    i6mo,  75  cents. 

"Mrs.  Dana  writes  always  ©f  the  flowers  as  one  who  sincerely  loves  them. 
The  happy  phrases  that  escape  ber  are  those  which  love  alone  could  have  inspired. 
The  charm  of  this  book  is  pervading  and  enduring  as  is  the  charm  of  nature.'*— 
New  York  Times. 

COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

rpHE  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
X      the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial   education    in   the   public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.    To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com. 
mercial  branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Drexel  Institute  J^  J^ 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects    of    Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  general  teaching,    or  have 
been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 

ioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advert\s^rs. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS/ Publishers,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'FRS 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


OF 


DIRECTORY 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 

pliee  and  eanipment  ThiB  will  be  a 
reading  text-books,  carefully  classified. 
~  every  time  you  Tnite. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

American  Book  Oo.« 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  ChlcBflro.  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 
Baker  *  Tik.ylor  Co.,       New  York 
Barnes  Co.,  A.  S.  ** 

H.  Bolt  ft  Co., 
JenkliM,  W.  R. 
lion^mans,  Gre^n  *  Co.,      ** 
Maynard,  SlerriU  &  Co.,       '* 
The  MorM  Co,, 
Pitman  *  Sons,  Isaao  '' 

Potter  A  Pntnam,  ** 

Rcrilmer's  Sons,  Chaa.,  *^ 

Oxford  UniTerslty  Press      '* 
H.  P.  Smith  Pnb.  Co  ,  '' 

AInsworth,  F.  F.  ft  Co.,     Chicago 
Eaton  Co.,  ** 

Powers  A  JLtods, 
Flanagan,  A. 

TVesf  ern  Pub   Honse.  '* 

Soott,  Foresroan  &  Co.,  *' 

Batler,  Sbeldon  ft  Co.. 

N.  Y..  Phila..  Cbioago 
Appieton  A  Co.,  D.,  N.  Y.  ft  Cbi. 
The  Macmiliaa  Co..  N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 
CJnlTorslty  PnbliMhlns  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleaus 
CHnn  A  Co..         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  D.  C     '"       '' 
Houghton,  Milflin  ft  Co., 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  ChJ. 
T.  B.  Shewell  ft  Co.  '* 

Prang  Bdn.  Co.,  Boe.,  i^.  Y.,  ft  Chi. 

SIlTor,  Burdett  ft  Co.,' 

Thompson,  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y  ,  Boston,  Phila. 
UppinoottCo.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 
MoKay,  David.  '^ 

Sower  Co.,  Chrlntopher       ** 
Williams  ft  Rng<>rs. 

Roch.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 
Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.  Springfd,  Mass 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  V.  Bo.k  Slate  <  '••..      New  York 
American  hch.  V'ni'nitnrt*  Co.. 

New  York,  Chicago 


Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  ft  Dunham,  Davenport,  Ta. 

Charts. 

silver,  Burdett  ft  Oo.  Bof  ton 

Potter  ft  Pu  *nam,  New  York. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co.,    '"^ 
American  School  Fnmttnre  Co.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pub.  House.         Chicago 
Kellogg  ft  Co.,  E  L.  NY  Chicago 
Williams  ft  Rogers.  Roch  st'r,  n!y 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 
Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

riusic  Publishers. 
Dltson,  Oliver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
Novello,  Ewer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

SprfngHeld.  Mass. 

School  Furniture. 

American  School  Fur.  Co.. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Potter  ft  Pntnam  Co..    New  York 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appieton,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Centui^  Co.,  ** 

Llpplncott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phila. 

Merrlam,  G.  ft  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Blcketts,  C.  L.,  Chicago 

Oymnasium  Apparatus. 

SpMldlng,  A.  O  ft  Co.,    New  York 
Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
MUton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mans. 
Prang  Edu.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

American  School  Fnmltnre  v,o,. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  St  hlemmer  ft  Co., 

New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Scheerer  ft  Co.,      New  York 
Elmer  ft  Amend,  ** 

Baus<di  ft  Ijomb,    Rochester,  N.Y. 
Lalng  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  Lu  R.,        Boston 
Zlegler  A.  A. 
Bullock  ft  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  Ufe 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Ufe  New  York 

Maps,  Globes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Furniture  <'o. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  B.  K.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.«  New  York 

OlUott,  Jos.  ft  Sons, 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co.,  ** 

£  Faber  ** 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Pencil  Sliarpeners. 

A>B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago 

School  Supplies. 

See  ai»)  Blachfy*ar(i8^  Book  Covem^ 
Charts^  Flan8^  Maps^  Olobes^  BeOs, 
Scfiool  Blanks^  KindergcrUn  Mater- 
iaUetc, 

Olcott,  J.  M.,  N.  Y. 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,       ^* 
Andrews  Sch.  Fur.  Co.  '* 

H.  N.  Booz  '' 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 

ninerals. 

Howell,  E.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 
Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman  Taylor  Art  Co.,        N.  Y. 
J.  O.  Witter  Co. 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  '' 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Sou  e  ft  Co.  Boston 

W.  H.  Pierce  ft  Co,  " 

Earl  Thompson,      Ssrraouse,  N.  Y. 


Records,  Blanks,  stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 
MoShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Coyrlere,  Mrs.  New  York 

Pratt  Teaehers*  Agency. 
Yimng-Fnlton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    " 
Sehennerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     ** 
Kellogg*sTeacher>»*  Bureau, " 
AlbauyTeachers'  Ag.  Albany  ,N.  Y. 
C.  J.  Albert  Chicago 

Interstate  Agency  ** 

Orrllle  Brewer  Teaohers^Ag.  ** 
Eastern  Boston. 

Flsk  Teachers'  Agencies* 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 

Toronto,  Los  Angeles 

Central  Ed.  Bureau,  Phila. 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Allentown,  Fa. 

Typewriters. 
Am. Writing  Mach.  Co.,New  York 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  ft  Benedict,  ^ 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
BUokensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 

Conch  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 

School  of  Pedagogy,      New  York 
Teachers  College  ^ 

Cortina  School  of  Iiangnages» 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Ettey  Organ  Co.,  Bractleboro,  Vt. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St.  Denis  '' 

Continental  Phila. 

School  docks. 
Blodgett  Bros.,  Boston 


NEW  BOOKS 

Among  Ourselves : 

A  Sdwolmader  With  His  Friends  at  the  Round  Table.  By  Dr. 
A.  R.  Taylor,  Pros,  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
In  it  the  author  gives,  with  convincing  earnestness,  a  series 
of  inspiring  talks  to  teachers  about  teaching  and  teachers. 
Enlivened  with  anecdote  ;  its  wise  and  true  teachings  expressed 
in  the  style  of  familiar,  personal  coaversatioR ;  it  delights 
its  readers  and  carries  a  conviction  of  truth  that  influences 
conduct.  Dr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  most  successful  Normal 
School  principals  in  the  country  and  by  this  book  some  of  the 
influence  which  he  has  been  able  to  exert  in  making  good 
teachers  for  Kansas  will  be  extended  to  a  wider  field.  Prlce» 
50  cents. 

Interest  In  Its 
Relation  to  Pedagogy. 

By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostermann,  Edited  ty  Dr.  Edward  R. 

Shaw,  Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy,  N.  Y.  University. 

This  book  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  au  able  and 
scholarly  discussion  of  interest  in  relation  to  teaching ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  afford  Aperican  teachers  a  clearer 
insight  into  this  important  subject,  the  discussions  of  which 
has  oeen  marked  by  much  vagueness.  Price,  $i  oo ;  to  teach- 
ers, 80  cents,  postage,  7  cents. 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

The  most  substantial  and  desirable  edition  published  in 
America  of  this  great  educational  classic.  Printed  from  new 
plates  in  large  clear  type  and  contains  462  pag^s.  It  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  teachers  ever  written. 
It  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  almost  everv  kind  of  instruction  and 
school  organization ;  it  gives  admirable  advice  on  everything 
connected  with  teaching.  It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  any 
teacher.    Teachers'  price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Jb-Jfc  JK'JoJ^JfcJK'JK'JBtJfcJfcJfcJfcJKrJKrJKr 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  donsequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card .  A  moment's  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

y,  H.  BUTLER,  Manager. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO., 

165  DfTOQshife  Stfcet*  Bottoo,  Man. 
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The  EducatSofud  Building, 
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Tn  ScHooi.  JooniAL,  «ftabltehcd  ia  1970.  was  tha  first 
waaUy  aducatloiial  papar  publishad  in  tha  Unhad  Statas. 
Dnrinc  tha  yaar  it  pabUshad  twalva  scImoI  board  num- 
bars,  raOv  inuaCratad,  of  firom  fdrty-ibttr  to  sixty  pagas 
aath,  widi  oovar,  a  summar  niiml>ar  (ona  hundred  twenty- 
fouriiagas)  la  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September, 
a  Christaias  number  in  Norember,  and  four  traveling 
numbers  In  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  in  every 
state  and  In  netfly  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES* 

Two  Doujuts  a  year  In  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Sbgie  copieiL  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
ben,  ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  yaar,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

win  be  fbmishcd  on  application.  The  value  of  Tm 
ScaooL  JmmMAL  as  an  aaVMtlsing  medium  is  unques- 
tioacd.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  doea  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers^  there  Is  no  way  to  reach 
this  put  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  iu  columns. 


Interesting  Notes. 

The  Woman  Kipling. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  actor  succeeds  as 
an  author.  Clara  Morris,  who  is  widely 
known  as  th%  imper- 
sonator of  Lady  Mac- 
beth  and  other 
Shakespearean  char- 
acters, Is  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones.  She 
entered  the  field  of 
literature  about  two 
years  ago  and  has 
published  two  vol- 
umes of  short  stories 
—"The  Silent  Sing- 
er"  and  "Lrttle  Jim  ^,  .o.  mhpris 
Crow"— which  won  ^^^^^  MORRIS 
instant  recognition  and  success  from  their 
vividness  ofplot  and  clear,  brilliant  style. 
These  qualities  have  earned  for  her  the  title 
of  "  The  Woman  Kipling."  She  is  now 
preparing  another  volume  of  short  stories. 

A  Ship  Canal  f6r  New  York  Harbor. 

A  company  has  been  formed  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $50,000,000  to  build  in  New  York 
and  Newark  bays  the  largest  shipping  and 
railway  docks  in  the  world.  At  the  head 
of  the  syndicate  is  J.  N.  Huston,  ex-trea- 
surer ot  the  Uni  ted  S  tates.  The  plan  is  to 
build  a  six-mile  ship  canal  through  Bay- 
onne  into  Newark  bay.  On  each  side  of 
this  will  be  slips,  and  probably  basins. 
Piers  will  contmue  this  canal  two  miles 
out  into  New  York  bay.  On  this  outer 
section  of  the  canal  loo  steamships  can  be 
loaded  at  the  same  time. 

Throughout  its  entire  length  of  eight 
miles  the  canal  will  be  at  least  200  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The 
charter  permits  a  width  of  600  feet,  if 
necessary,  but  it  is  likely  that  200  or  300 
feet  will  be  decided  upon.  Including  the 
docks,  the  New  York  bay  terminal  will  be 
600  feet  wide  and  two  miles  long,  giving 
a  sheltered  waterfront  in  New  York  bay 
of  four  miles. 

The  canal  will  be  lined  with  slips  and 
basins  large  enough  to  accommodate  ocean 
steamships.  The  neck  of  land  separating 
New  York  and  Newark  bays  is  about  a 
mile  wide  where  the  canal  will  cross  it. 
Newark  bav  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and 
a  200  foot  cnannel  will  be  dredged  across 
it.  The  canal  will  run  two  miles  more 
through  the  marsh  to  South  Newark.  Here 


I  IF  YOU  TEACH  THE 

I  COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

You  should  investigate  the  merits  of  this  list.  Bach  of  the  following  books 
has  a  wide  sale  to  the  best  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  no  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  any  books.  Correct  in  methods— accurate  in 
results— they  tighten  the  burden  of  the  teacher  and  inspire  the  pupil. 

• 
B  ootfKm  *m«o-<Theory  Method).   Four  bookf  adapted  to  pablio  tchools  of  all  gxmdea 
from  the  grammar  tohool  up.   Some  for  tint le  entry,  aome  for  doaUe. 

Book-  #C««mivo— CPraoMoal  Method).  A  live  praetieal  work,  written  with  special  refar- 
enoe  to  high  Mhool  needs.  A  new  work,  strictly  up  to  date.  Entries  made  from 
Toodhers. 

Bumimmmm  AmmiMmri^-The  only  Gommerdal  Arithmetic  that  follows  the  indjaeCiTe 
plan  and  presents  the  subject  as  it  is  presented  in  the  office.   A  good  Itstof  problems. 

OommmmoiML  I^mf— This  is  now  the  most  widely  sold  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
Filled  with  nractioal  oases  or  illnstrationa  ^Adapted  to  any  State.  An  eaajbook 
to  teach  and  in  which  to  interest  pnpila 

SMomTNMmo--Two  modern  up-to-date  books,  one  presenting  the  Pitman  system  and 
one  the  Mnnson.    Both  books  represent  the  latest  methods  in  teaching  the  Kabjeet. 

We  also  have  text-books  on  other  commercial  baancbes  such  as  Type- 
writing, Spelling,  Writing,  and  Parlimentary  Law.  At  this  season  at  the 
year  man^r  teachers  and  school  officers  are  seeking  the  most  suitable  books 
on  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  adoption  for  next  year's  work.  We 
solicit  the  correspondence  of  all  such,  and  a  Catalogue  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  to  all  mentioning  name  of  school  with  which  connected. 


POWERS  &  LYONS, 

^     7  Moofoe  Street,  CHICAGO.  1 133  Broadway,  NE V  YORK. 


Braun's  Carbon  Prints  \ 


Direct  Reproductions  of  the  Original  Palotlns*  and 
Drawings  bv  Old  and  Modern  flaaters ;  Anciant  and 
riodern  Arcnltecturea  and  Sculptures. 

ENTIRE  COLLECTION  ABOUT  100,000  PLATES. 
An  Extract  from  our  Qoneral  Catalogue*  contain- 
ing about  1250  of  the  most  celebrated  subjects  and  360 
Illustrations,  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation.   Price,  50c.    Free  to  Educational  Institutions. 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CIE. 

1)40  FIFTH  ATK.,  cor.  SSth  St.,  Mf  w  York.    Ho  other  Biuieh  Hooso  tn  AiBorl«» 
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The       ^  ^^^  Inductive  Geography 

I  1.  t^lXi        By  CHAS.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.D.,  SBd  MARY  R.  DAVIS. 

LiSLCCS  t  '     Grammar  School  Edition.  S^IISi.lS:;^}^':?:^^ 

book   in   Geosrr»ph7,   tl&e  in«Mt  modern  In   amuiipoHiant. 


it^comd  edition,  revised  mnd  ^remftf 


INDUCTIVE  In  method.    Handsomely  iilpsirated. 
improved^  now  ready. 

Size  Tzlf  inches,  884  pages.    Price,  $1.00.   Special  price  for  examination,  flOe.   Qet  a  copy  for 
your  teacher's  desk. 

prepared  for  primary  children  beidnninfr  the 
'  Geography.    Teaches  through  illustnkE 

peals  to  child 

it  emphasizes. 

Size  6Hx8^  inches,  about  900  nages.    Beady  in  May.    Special  price  for  orders  booked  before 
May  1, 50c. 

POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO.,  74  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 

Moommr  BuiLoimo,  Buffalo,  404  Ommrimb  Buook»  Oi 


Elementary  Edition.  S^Sy'^P^.l^  ?SK»' 

Each  illustrating  a  point  or  teaching  a  fact.    It  ai 


rhtbelxfe    - 


CHARLESTON,  S.C., 

Can  be  reached  from  the  East  ONLY  YIA 

THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 

In  through  trains  and  through  Pullman  Cars  WITHOUT  OHANGE 

ROUTE— VIA  WASHINGTON  and  RICHMOND. 

Ask  your  Ticket  Agent  now,  or  write  to  any  of  the  nndenigned  for  information  as  to  rmtea,  ele^ 
account  of  meeting  of  the  National  educational  Association,  July  7th  to  ISth,  1900. 

J.  H.  JoKHsoir.  N.  B.  A..  _ 

apO  Washington  Street,  Boatoa,  MiSi. 
S,  MuLUir,  Jr.,  Agent,  81  a  Third  81,  Pkiia.,  Fs^ 
A.  L.  Bmkd,  D.  p.  a., 

601  Penn.  At.,  Waaliingtoa.  D.  CL 


H.P.  OLABX.a.E.  A.  \ 
JoHAH  H.  Wkitb,  E.  p.  a.  / 
A.  0.  EsHLT,  Agent, 

107  B.  0«rman  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


S»  Broadway, 
New  York  dity. 


T.  M.  BMEBSON,  Traffic  Manager,        [Wilmington,  N.  0]        H.  M.  EMEB90N,  Geni  Pass.  Agt 
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Educational  Leaven. 

By  Edwin  W.  CHUBBt  California,  Pa, 

The  spirit  of  research  has  entered  all  sciences.  First 
there  was  doubts  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  protest. 
They  are  still  with  us.  But  protest  is  not  enough.  Force 
must  be  constructive  as  well  as  destructive.  Tne  fanatic 
destroys,  the  genius  constructs.  Some  years  ago  materia 
mediea  Imd  these  time-honored  remedies :  elderberry  flow- 
ers for  pleurisy,  honey  for  insomnia,  hornet  nest  tea  for 
colds,  cobwebs  for  hemorrhage,  a  catskin  for  pneumonia, 
to  be  applied  while  the  animal  was  still  warm,  and  bags 
of  camphor  and  assaf etida  to  be  worn  around  the  neck  for 
protection  against  disease.  When  I  was  a  boy  visiting 
for  several  weeks  a  lonely  farm  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  old  lady  kindly  removed  warts  from  my 
youthful  Itands.  The  modus  operandi  was  thus :  a  small 
piece  of  flitch  was  rubbed  over  the  warts  and  then  buried 
somewhere  under  the  eaves  where  the  water  from  the 
summer  rains  could  drop  upon  it.  The  maJteria  mediea  of 
to-day  is  not  that  of  yesterday.  The  scientific  spirit  has 
given  whim  a  mortal  blow. 

How  is  it  with  educational  methods?  Fortunately  there 
are  signs  that  the  dead  weight  of  tradition  shall  not 
forever  encumber  instruction.  Here  and  there  is  a  little 
leaven  that  is  likely  to  leaven  the  whole  inert  lump.  We 
are  slow  in  allowing  new  ideas  to  enter  into  school  educa- 
tion. If  a  Reading  hatter  finds  to-day  that  woolen  hats 
can  be  heated  by  electricity  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  using  hot-irons,  to-morrow  all  the  hat  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  want  the  time-saving  and 
economical  etectric  method.  But  in  education  we  still 
find  courses  of  study  made  by  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  sickle  has  given  place  to  the  McGormick  reaper,  the 
feudal  system  has  been  succeeded  by  democratic  in- 
stitutions, but  the  monastic  view  of  culture  still  rules  al- 
most everywhere. 

The  Abbotsholne  School. 

But  here  and  there  within  the  past  few  years  have 
been  started  various  institutions  incorporating  the  ideas, 
or  longings,  of  educators  who  hope  to  leaven  the  educa- 
tional lump.  Nothing  is  final.  We  are  experimenting, 
say  they.  Cecil  Reddie'd  Abbotsholme  in  England  is  a 
bit  of  yeast  that  has  been  fermenting  for  about  ten  years. 
It  may  leaven  the  whole  dead  lump  of  English  secondary 
education.  The  purpose  of  the  founder  is  to  train  boys 
into  a  higher  type  of  manhood.  To  pass  examinations 
seems  to  be  the  goal  of  most  of  the  English  schools.  Red- 
die's  school  is  a  protest  to  the  medieval  traditions  of  the 
great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  etc.  His 
patronage  is' from  the  ruling  classes.  But  altho  the 
boys  are  from  the  families  of  the  well-to-do,  they  are 
diggers  of  potatoes  and  makers  of  dams  and  ditches, 
they  build  their  own  critic  pavilion^  they  harvest  hay, 
and  make  roads.  Prof.  James,  of  Harvard,  has  said  that 
education  is  fitting  a  man  to  meet  an  emergency.  The 
Abbottsholme  school  aims  to  give  boys  that  preparation. 
We  have  discovered  of  late  years  that  the  farmer  boy 
while  plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  mending  harness,  and 
caring  for  cattle  was  getting  an  invaluable  education.  So 
valuable  because  it  trained  him  to  meet  emergencies ;  so 
fruitful  because  he  then  learned  the  inexorable  logic  of 
nature's  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered  the  joy- 
giving  truth  that  man  by  obeying  nature  becomes  the  lord 
and  master  of  nature. 

Cecil  Reddie  has  had  the  courage  to  put  into  practice 


his  belief  that  manhood  is  worth  more  than  scholarship. 
But  the  glory  of  such  work  as  his  is  the  proof  that 
scholarship  and  manhood  are  not  antagonistic.  But  we 
need  to  insist  that  scholarship  is  a  by-product  of  manhood, 
not  manhood  a  sequence  of  scholarship.  Books  and  book- 
knowledge  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  in  Reddie's 
schooL  The  morning  hours  are  given  to  academic  study ; 
'  all  the  afternoon  and  all  of  the  evening  the  boys  spend 
in  out-door  educative  play  and  work  and  in  social  con- 
verse. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Reddie's  experiment  is  his  discovery  that  a  qrstem  of 
philosophy  could  be  summoned  to  give  definiteness  and 
solidity  to  his  ideas.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  deeper  insight 
into  a  philosophical  course  of  instruction.  In  his  seurch 
he  dropped  into  Jena  expecting  to  stay  there  for  two 
nights.  He  remained  two  weeks  studying  Dr.  Rein's 
practice  school.  He  went  home  feeling  that  back  of  his 
vagueness  stood  a  whole  philosophy  ready  to  enrich  and 
fortify  his  own  ideals. 

Dr.  Lietz,  who  for  years  was  the  Oberlehrer  of  the  Jena 
Practice  school,  became  a  teacher  in  Reddie's  Abbots- 
holme.  He  now  is  conducting  a  similar  school  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  Germany.  Prot  Wilbur  I.  Jackman, 
dean  of  the  new  Chicago  institute,  recently  spent  a  day  or 
two  with  Lietz.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the 
school.  The  boys  are  so  vigorous  in  health  that  they 
bathe  in  midwinter  in  a  stream  whose  water  comes  pour- 
ing over  an  icy  waterfall.  Lietz  created  a  demand  for 
such  a  school  by  writing  a  small  book  describing  Reddie's 
Abbottsholme.  The  book  is  called  Emlohstobba,  a  titie 
made  by  reversing  the  letters  of  Abbottsholme. 

Professor  Dewc/s  Experiment 

John  Dewey's  experiment  school  at  Chicago  is  another 
bit  of  yeast  that  is  fermenting.  The  school  is  three 
years  old.  The  expenses  the  first  year  were  about  $1,600; 
the  pupils  about  fifteen.  Next  year  there  will  be  about 
a  hundred  pupils  paying  $120  tuition ;  the  expense  of 
running  the  school  wfll  be  about  $15,000.  Dewey  began 
with  an  interrogation,  in  fact  with  four  interrogations : 

Firsts  he  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  school  could  be 
brought  into  closer  relation  with  the  home  and  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  How  can  the  child's  experience  be  uni- 
fied. 

Second,  **  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing 
subject  matter  in  history  and  science  and  art,  that  shall 
have  a  positive  value  and  real  significance  in  the  child's 
own  life  ?  "  In  other  words,  cannot  the  child  learn  things 
as  well  as  symbols  ?  Some  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the 
child's  time  for  three  years  is  used  in  leamingform  rather 
than  substance. 

Third,  How  can  instruction  in  these  formal,  symbolic, 
branches  ...  be  carried  on  with  every  day  experi- 
ence and  occupation  as  their  background  and  in  definite 
relations  to  other  studies  of  more  inherent  content  ?  " 

Fourth,  How  can  the  child  be  given  more  individual 
attention? 

When  Mr.  Dewey  started  his  school,  he  searched  the 
school- furniture  stores  of  Chicago  for  desks.  He  could 
not  find  what  he  wanted.  Finally  an  intelligent  mer- 
chant said  somewhat  as  follows :  **  You  want  a  desk 
made  for  children  to  work  in,  these  were  made  to  listen 
in.*'  That  sentence  contains  the  darkness  of  the  old  and 
the  light  of  the  new  education.  We  dogmaticidly  assert 
that  *  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  and  then  with  the  nar- 
rowest of  interpretations  set  children  to  work  problems 
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in  algebra  and  paste  pictures  in  compositions. 

Brooker  T.  Washington's  school  at  Tuskegee  learned 
to  do  by  doing  in  lately  building  an  assembly  hall  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  2,500.  The  students  did  all  the 
work,  even  to  inserting  the  electric  light  fixtures.  When 
the  children  in  Dewey's  school  worked  several  hours  in 
picking  the  cotton  fiber,  they  learned  impressively  why 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  such  an  industrial 
change.  Reddie's  city  boy  whitewashing  the  sides  of 
a  pigeon-loft  was  getting  a  lesson  in  practical  art  and 
also  experiencing  what  President  Eliot  calls  the  "joy  of 
achievement." 

The  present  consecration  of  high-souled,  deep- 
thoughted  men  and  women  to  the  cause  of  elementary 
education  is  the  morning  star  of  a  new  era.  Philosophy 
.  has  boldly  championed  the  cause  of  the  child,  and  to- 
morrow the  child  shall  receive  his  own.  The  spirit  of 
search  after  a  philosophical  insight  into  education  has 
been  the  star  forever  luring  the  wise  men  on  and  on  ; 
and  whenever  the  eager  feet  of  the  seekers  have  located 
the  star  they  found  it  standing  not  over  a  library,  but 
over  a  little  child. 


Bad  Boys  Made  Worse. 

By  J.  K.  Ellwood,  Pittsburg. 

The  bad  boy  is  not  a  new  article,  not  a  fresh  product 
of  civilization  and  the  public  school.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Cain  he  has  been  a  familiar  character  on  the 
stage  of  life,  sometimes  acting  the  part  of  one  who 
under  the  influence  of  inherited  disposition  or  of  training, 
or  of  both,  has  developed  along  what  are  considered 
right  lines.  What  else  could  be  expected  ?  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  waste  time  in  lamenting  the  existence  of 
bad  boys  or  in  depicting  them  as  a  product  of  the  public 
school.  They  are  here,  and  here  to  stay.  They  have  a 
right  to  be  here.  In  many  of  them  there  is  much  good, 
some  good  in  all.  A  boy  in  whom  there  is  no  good  is 
a  freak  ;  one  in  whom  there  is  no  bad  is  also  a  freak. 
But>  given  the  boys  with  a  tendency  to  go  wrong,  what 
is  the  teacher  to  do  to  change  their  predilection  ?  What 
should  the  parent  do  ?  A  more  important  query  ia  How 
shall  it  be  done  ? 

Except  in  rare  cases,  both'  parent  and  teacher  desire 
their  boys  to  grow  better  and  do  the  best  they  know  how 
to  bring  about  that  most  desirable  result,  but  in  spite  of 
this — sometimes  on  account  of  it — some  boys  grow  worse 
instead  of  better.  A  successful  woodworker  knows  the 
nature  of  the  wood  he  works  with  and  does  not  attempt 
impossibilities.  He  carves  with  the  grain,  not  against 
it.  To  do  otherwise  would  defeat  his  object — would 
make  a  bad  stick  worse.  He  who  would  carve  out  a 
noble  human  character  from  the  raw  material  of  a  bad 
boy  must  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  quality  and 
grain  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  as  well  as  the  taste  and 
skill  of  an  artist.  That  all  who  attempt  the  formation 
of  right  habits  are  not  successful  is  evidenced  by  the 
various  reformatory  institutions  and  schools  for  incor- 
rigibles.  The  number  of  those  preparing  children  for  the 
reformatories  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  those  pre- 
paring children  to  leave  those  schools.  'Tis  sad  to  think 
that  well-meaning  parents,  by  their  very  endeavors  to 
train  their  children  properly,  are  every  day  fitting  them 
for  banishment  from  society.  And  society,  instead  of 
removing  the  cause,  removes  the  effect,  which  it  unfeel- 
ingly characterizes  as  "young  toughs,"  "specimens  of 
depravity,"  "candidates  for  the  workhouse  or  the  gallows,'' 
etc.  An  apple  tree  that  grows  up  untrained  and  un- 
trimmed  presents  a  sorry  appearance  among  its  fellows  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  pitied,  not  condemned.  It  grew  enough, 
but  its  growth  was  not  properly  directed. 

Breakinj(  the  Will. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a  parent  can  make  is  to 

attempt  what  he  calls  "breaking  the  child's  will."  Formal 

obedience  may  be  secured,  but  the  seeds  of  insurrection 

are  sown.    When  a  boy  is  driven  to  school,  church,  or 


Sunday-school,  the  driver  should  be  made  to  understand 
two  things  :  (a)  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  insti- 
tution that  appeals  to  the  bo/s  interest;  that  the 
various  exercises  are  either  below  or  above  him,  or 
entirely  beyond  his  apperceptive  reach,  and,  therefore, 
worse  than  useless  to  him ;  and  (b),  that  instead  of  driving 
the  boy  to  school  to  reform  he  is  driving  him  towards  a 
reform  school.  Intelligence  demands  that  steps  be  taken 
to  adjust  the  workings  of  the  school  to  the  requirements 
of  the  driven  child,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  and 
sympathetic  relation.  A  chUd  may  be  compelled  to 
attend  day  or  Sunday  school,  but  unless  the  "differences" 
between  him  and  these  institutions  become  adjusted,  there 
will  be  a  reaction  detrimental  to  the  child,  the  parent^ 
and  society.  Obedience  should  be  habitual,  not  occa- 
sional. The  time  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  habit  is 
when  the  child  is  young  enough  to  be  "  bent "  without 
injury. 

A  lack  of  kindly  firmness  in  the  earliest  years  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  habit  of  disobedience  that  mutt 
be  broken  up  later.  A  knowledge  of  the  child's  nature — 
what  it  thinks  and  desires,  what  and  bow  it  feels — is 
essential  to  its  training.  The  young  boy — ^the  old  one^ 
too— dislikes  that  which  deprives  him  of  pleasure,  abhon 
asceticism  as  well  as  vermifuge.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  dose  by  plain  compalston, 
the  parent  should  tactfully  endeavor  to  reduce  the  child's 
objections  to  the  lowest  terms  by  making  tfie  task  aa 
easy  and  pleasant  as  possible,  by  showing  him  as  clearly 
as  may  be  that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  for  his  own  good, 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  parent  or  society,  by 
appealing  to  some  susceptible  phase  of  the  boy*s  better 
nature.  Obedience  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be  intelli- 
gent and  loving,  not  blind  and  unreasoning.  The  age 
demands  the  strongest  wills,  the  highest  motives,  not 
"  broken  "  wills  and  abject  fear. 

-    The  Motive  Behind  the  Act 

Boys  are  bv  nature  the  most  inquisitive  creatures  on 
earth.  Impelled  by  this  innocent  spirit,  they  frequently 
find  themselves  arraigned  by  parent  or  teacher  for  mis- 
deeds done  without  the  least  "malice  afore-thought ;" 
and  all  too^  frequently  they  are  punished  with  as  much 
severity  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  they  had  acted  wil- 
fully and  wickedly.  Their  keen  sense  of  justice  rebels 
against  this  treatment,  feelings  of  revenge  and  self -pro- 
tection arise,  and  lying,  the  great  weapon  of  self-defence, 
is  decided  upon  as  a  future  shield.  An  old  negro  preacher 
once  declared,  "  De  sinfulness  ob  sin  is  pendin'  on  de 
spirrit  what  we  goes  and  does  it  in."  When  those  hav- 
ing authority  learn  to  be  guild ed  by  this  truth  when 
dealing  with  youthful  offenders,  boys  will  not  be  made 
worse  by  ignorance  and  injustice. 

A  boy's  pleasure  and  welfare  are  his  highest  desire, 
and  while  he  is  learning  what  is  reaUy  best  for  hinK,  it 
may  in  some  cases,  owing  to  environment  or  lack  of 
training,  be  deemed  necessary  to  use  force  to  secure 
right  action.  The  very  desirable  habit  of  obedience 
can  be  formed  only  by  obeying. 

Na jginj  and  Unfit  Teachers. 

An  effective  method  of  making  boys  worse  is  to  keep 
reminding  them  of  their  weaknesses,  faults,  short-com- 
ings, and  misdemeanors.  The  teacher  should  discover 
the  good  that  is  in  every  boy,  and,  by  directing  attention 
to  that,  by  making  him  feel  that  he  is  somebody  and  has 
qualities  that  command  respoct,  develop  the  better  side 
of  the  individual  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  evil  inclinations  may  be  gradually  but  surely 
lost  sight  of,  smothered.  The  teacher  should  get  down 
into  the  child's  life  and  come  up  with  him,  leaving  the 
evil  elements  behind.  The  life-saver  does  not  stand  on 
the  bank  and  command  the  drowning  man  to  come  out  ni 
the  water.  His  satanic  majesty  can  have  no  better 
agent  than  a  scolding  teacher.  If  I  were  a  superintend- 
ent, I  should  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  teacher 
who  "scolds,"  on  the  ground  that  he  is  incompetent  to  de- 
velop right  character,  the  noblest  end  of  the  public  scbooL 
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Many  school  boards  are  responsible  for  the  making  of 
boys  worse,  because  they  employ  unfit  teachers.  Whole 
communities  are  responsible  because  they  elect  unfit 
directors  to  their  positions.  The  state  is  responsible 
because  it  fails  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  any  but  trained  and  competent  teachers.  Alas, 
0,  Education,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! 

Qualified  Mothers. 

Eivery  educator  worthy  the  name  holds  that  the 
teacher  should  hnve  ability  and  ambition,  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm,  teaching  power  and  tact,  loyalty  and 
love  of  human  kind,  a  high  ideal  and  keen  insight  into 
the  child's  nature,  and  an  unfailing  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren. Why  should  not  all  parents,  especially  mothers, 
have  substantially  the  same  qualifications  ?  It  is  society's 
business  to  see  to  it  that  bad  boys  are  not  made  worse, 
or,  better  still,  that  boys  are  not  made  bad  by  ignorant 
parents.  Perhaps  the  state  will  some  day  become  wise 
enough  to  supply  an  "ounce  of  prevention"  in  the  form 
of  training  schools  for  mothers  and  a  law  prohibiting  the 
marriage  of  any  one  without  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  one  of  these  institutions.     Hasten  the  day. 

Patriotism  and  Politics. 

By  Dan  S.  Gifpin,  Ne.w  York. 

Teach  patriotism  to  the  children.  This  is  well  and  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  is  being  done  more 
and  more  as  the  years  advance.  Have  forms  and  cere- 
monies that  indicate  love  for  the  old  flag,  but«  remember 
these  are  but  outward  shows  and  that  unless  there  is 
something  back  of  these  they  will  in  time  become  mean- 
ingless. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  class  can  begin  to  comprehend  give 
them  history  stories  of  noble  deeds  as  they  have  come  to 
us  from  the  past.  Let  the  children  see  that  nobility  of 
character  is  not  confined  to  particular  races  or  countries 
and  they  will  learn  to  admire  bravery  and  goodness 
wherever  they  appear.  Teach  them  the  history  of  our 
flag  and  for  what  it  stands.  It  means  more  than  simply 
stars  and  stripes,  more  than  simply  an  emblem  to  desig- 
nate our  nation ;  it  means  the  principles  of  government 
upon  which  ours  is  based  and  for  which  men  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  pledged  their  honor.  The  rainbow,  with 
all  its  beauty,  creates  not  half  the  admiration  before  as 
it  does  afterthe  story  of  its  origin  has  been  told.  Then 
it  is  that  back  of  those  colors,  shades  and  tints  we  see 
and  read  "The  everlasting  covenant"  of  God,  and  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  thereafter  discredit  the  story, 
the  rainbow's  appearance  will  bring  to  us  a  pleasing 
sense  of  divine  care.  So  may  it  be  that  the  child  can  be 
taught  to  see  back  of  the  fiag  that  for  which  it  stands 
and  wherever  he  goes  its  folds  will  be  the  emblem  of  free- 
dom to  man. 

Politics  at  School. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  I  would  also  teach 
politics;  not  only  as  the  word  implies,  the  science  of 
government,  but  also  politics  with  reference  to  the 
foundation  principles  of  political  parties.  If  it  is  a  fact 
of  our  history  that  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  while  both 
were  members  of  Washington's  cabinet,  entertained  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  powers  and  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  that  these  have  each  had  their  followers 
who  have  founded  parties  upon  these  principles  as  founda- 
tions, then  I  would  teach  this  fact  and  show  how  the 
parties  of  the  present  day  stand  with  reference  to  the 
teachings  of  those  two  great  men.  No ;  1  would  not  try 
to  make  them  Republicans,  Democrats,  Prohibitionists, 
Socialists,  or  any  other  ists  or  isms,  but  I  would  give 
them  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  what  each 
teaches  and  believes  and  leave  the  selection  to  each. 

Such  teaching  need  injure  no  one,  but  the  time  may 
come  when  a  knowledge  of  these  may  be  of  incalculable 
value  when  the  children  shall  arrive  at  an  age  when  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  state.    I  would 


also  teach  them  how  the  different  political  parties  are 
organized,  how  they  nominate  candidates  to  office,  all  the 
steps  taken  by  polifcical  primaries  in  selecting  delegatea 
to  the  various  political  conventions  and  all  the  civil  and 
penal  statutes  applicable  thereto  and  to  the  election.  It 
is  a  fact  that  thousands  of  ballots  are  thrown  out  each 
year  as  defective  in  all  those  states  having  the  system 
of  secret  ballot,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  ignorance  and. 
stupidity  of  voters.  No  child  graduating  from  any  of 
our  schools  should  be  of  this  class  when  he  becomes  a 
voter  and  by  proper  care  they  need  not  be.  Then,  above 
all,  we  should  teach  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  ballot- 
box  pure  and  the  voter  free  from  corrupt  influences. 
He  who  corrupts  a  voter  or  miscounts  the  result  of  an 
election  is  no  better  than  a  thief ;  he  steals  from  his 
fellow  citizens  the  right  which  they  have  of  an  honest 
vote  and  an  honest  count,  without  which  a  republican 
ferm  of  government  is  a  failure.  A  high  standard  of 
political  ethics  should  be  developed  in  all,  girls  and  boys 
alike. 

Care  in  the  lines  pointed  out  for  a  few  generations 
would  give  us  a  citizenship  equal  to  the  best  dreams  of 
the  founders  of  the  republic.  •  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
that  so  many  of  our  best  citizens  have  so  little  to  do  with 
the  management  of  political  parties.  Too  many  are  will- 
ing to  stand  back  and  allow  the  professional,  politicians 
to  select  candidates  for  them  to  vote  for  instead  of  taking 
part  in  the  primaries  and  seeing  to  it  that  proper  men 
are  nominated.  Men  too  frequently  teach  patriotism 
and  then  neglect  their  duties  as  patriots.  The  teacher 
who  annuaUy  turns  out  into  the  world  pupils  well  fitted 
for  political  duties,  imbued  with  correct  principles  of 
good  citizenship,  is  doing  a  grand  work  for  the  country 
and  adding  stars  to  his  crown  of  glory.  Patriotism  and 
politics  should  walk  hand  in  hand  together. 


Rational  Spelling  Reform. 

By  L  W.  HowBRTH,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  opponents  of  a  rational  reform  in  English  spelling 
occupy  the  same  ground  as  those  who  advocate  the- 
laissez-faire  doctrine  in  regard  to  social  development. 
Both  believe  that  the  methods  of  nature  are  superior  to 
those  of  man  and  that  every  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  evolutionary  process  in  society  or  in  language  is  sure 
to  prove  abortive.  Our  system  of  spelling  is  a  growth 
just  as  society  is  a  growth.  If  it  is  true  that  the  devel- 
opment of  society  cannot  be  successfully  hastened  by 
artificial  means,  it  is  also  true  that  we  would  better  leave 
to  the  natural  process  of  growth  the  future  development 
of  our  written  forms  of  expression.  Non-interference  in 
the  evolution  of  language  is  a  corollary  of  non-interfer- 
ence in  social  evolution. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  laissez-faire  doctrine,  as 
applied  to  society,  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  even  the  most  conservative  thinkers.  Students 
of  nature  have  shown  clearly  that  all  her  methods  are  so 
prodigal  and  extra\agant  that  they  are  easily  susceptible 
of  improvement  by  intelligent  foresight  and  effort.  In- 
stead of  being  the  most  economical  and  a  piattem  foi* 
men  to  copy  from,  they  are  like  those  of  the  brute — 
crude,  direct,  and  careless  of  the  energy  expended. 

A  careful  student  of  nature  and  society  has  said  that 
"when  correctly  viewed  and  thoroly  understood  the  pro- 
cess of  nature  proves  the  least  economical  of  all  conceiv- 
able processes — a  fact  which  the  vastness  of  the  scale  on 
which  it  operates  and  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the 
results  actually  accomplished  by  it  have  in  great  measure 
concealed  even  from  the  most  clear-sighted  and  thought- 
ful students  of  nature."  The  progress  of  nature,  without 
the  aid  of  mind,  whether  in  society  or  in  language,  is 
both  blind  and  leaden-footed.  Natural  evolution  is  ex- 
tremely slow  both  in  developing  new  forms  and  in  prun- 
ing off  old  forms  which  have  ceased  to  be  useful. 

This  being  true,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  why  it  is  not 
desirable  to  apply  intelligence  to  the  modification  or 
acceleration  of  social,  orthographical,  or  any  other  evoJ" 
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tionary  pioce08  in- which  mankind  is  interested.  Any 
attempt  to  do  so  should  be  based  first  of  all  upon  a  thoro 
understanding  of  the  forms  under  consideration^  their 
meaning  and  value,  and  the  laws  of  growth  pertaining  to 
theuL  Spelling  reform,  for  ipstance,  should  be  the  out- 
come of  only  the  most  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  orthography  has  reached  its  present 
stage  of  development,  the  exact  relation  of  words  to 
their  antecedents,  and  the  desired  changes  which  can  be 
made  without  losing  more  than  is  gained*  Granting  this 
intelligence,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  attempt  to  make  the  words  of  our  language  more 
economical  and  exact  expressions  of  our  thought  than 
they  are  at  present.  There  is  no  a  priori  objection  to  a 
rational  spelling  reform. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  most  of  the 
reforms  in  spelling  that  have  been  proposed  have  been 
open  to  serious  objection  on  the  ground  of  their  irration- 
ality. They  have  not  duly  regiu*ded  the  fact  that  our 
written  language  is  a  growth.  On  which  side  of  the  line 
the  reform  proposed  by  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation falls  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  it  is  in  .line  with  true  orthographical 
progress.  The  comparative  unimportance  of  the  change, 
so  far  as  a  revolution  in  our  system  of  spelling  is  con- 
cerned, the  slight  degree  to  which  it  can  affect  it,  is 
prima  facie  in  its  favor.  A  sweeping  reform  would  not 
commend  itself ;  it  would  almost  certainly  be  unintelli- 
gent, and,  therefore,  objectionable,  perhaps  impossible. 
It  is  these  sweeping  reforms,  these  ''new  systems''  of 
spelling,  against  which  the  usual  objectiens  to  spelling 
reform  are  especially  valid. 

Sweeping  Rcformi. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  systems  of  spelling  propose 
not  simply  a  change  in  the  line  of  natural  evolution,  but 
a  change  from  the  root.  They  demand  a  complete  deser- 
tion of  all  that  the  English-speaking  race  has  attained  in 
the  way  of  expressing  its  thought  in  written  words.  By 
spelling  reform  they  usually  mean  a  complete  subordina- 
tion of  the  written  to  the  spoken  word.  While  reformers 
thus  do  not  agree  in  their  methods  of  reconstructing  the 
language,  there  is  an  almost  general  agreement  on  this 
point—that  the  written  word  should  exactly  conform  to 
the  spoken.  Such  a  radical  proposal  ought  not  to  be 
accepted  without  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its  desir- 
ability. These  proofs  have  never  been  presented,  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  never  will  be.  Chimerical 
schemes  of  spelling  reform  based  on  this  idea  have  done 
much  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  rational  reform. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal  to 
change  our  orthography.  Ever  since  the  twelfth  century 
we  have  been  scolded  for  pronouncing  words  in  one  way 
and  spelling  them  in  another.  The  &vt  reformer,  I  be^ 
lieve,  was  a  monk  of  the  north  of  England,  named  Ormin. 
This  monk  composed  a  long  religious  poem  and  wrote  it 
in  a  spelling  of  his  own,  whereby  he  hoped  to  indicate  its 
pronunciation  beyond  mistake.  The  2,000  lines  of  hier- 
oglyphics which  he  has  left  us  were  long  supposed  to  be 
&>thic^  and  only  the  student  of  early  English  would  now 
recognize  them  as  belonging  to  our  mother  tongue  Ordi- 
nary type  mil  not  represent  his  system  of  spelling,  but 
a  single  line, ''  God  emde  ben  zehaten,"  will  indicate  its 
ddightfully  transparent  nature. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  history  of  spelling  reform 
is  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  other  freakish  manifesta- 
tion of  human  intellect. 

Passing  over  the  many  successors  of  the  English 
monk,  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  reform  t<Mlay 
is,  perhaps,  the  German-English  professor,  Max  Mueller, 
whose  views  are  quite  as  radical  as  those  of  reformers 
less  noted  for  their  learning.  According  to  him,  the 
initial  act  of  reform  would  he  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  present  spelling.  It  is  all  wrong.  We  should  rub 
it  all  out  and  begin  over ;  that  is,  we  should  imitate  in 
this  particular  the  illustrious  blunder  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionists in  attempting  to  reform  their  government. 
His  idea  is  seconded  by  Ellis  and  Pitman,  both  of  whom 


have  made  some  noise  in  the  world  as  spelling  reformoa. 
In  a  circular  reprinted  from  the  transactions  of  tiie 
" Filoaloj-ikel  Soasei-iti"  for  1876,  Ellis  propoees  "a new 
sistem  ov  Ingglish  speluig,  proapoa-zd  f  aur  konkurena,  in 
aurder  too  remedi  dhi  difek-ts  witbou-t  ditrak-ting  from 
dhi  valeu  of  our  prezent  aurchog-rafi.''  To  some  people 
the  opportunity  for  an  affected  stutter  which  this  ''sis- 
tem'' £^ords  might  possibly  commend  it.  Ellis  is  confi- 
dent that  it  would  bring  many  conveniences. 

Of  all  such  "sistems''  which  propose  to  remove  at  a 
single  stroke  all  our  difficulties  of  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  they  seem  chimerical  and  unde- 
sirable, and  should  be  banished  to  the  limbo  of  Ormin's 
verse.  No  plan  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  removing  the 
difficulties  presented  as  unanswerable  objections  to  our 
present  mode  of  spelling.  Thus  even  the  reformers  can- 
not agree  in  their  methods  of  pronouncing  the  simplest 
words ;  for  instance.  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Ellis,  leading  expo- 
nents of  spelling  ref(M:m,  advocate  different  pronuneiar 
tions  for  the  simple  word  "man."  Phonetic  spelling 
would  therefore  mean  that  Dr.  Bell,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  otiier 
reformers  would  write  the  same  word  in  different  ways. 
This  delightful  freedom  would  of  course  extend  to  alL 
Every  man  would  become  a  law  unto  himself  in  so  far  as 
pronunciation  and  spelling  are  concerned ;  and  whfle  this 
might  be  welcomed  by  some  as  a  great  convenience,  the 
fixity  of  the  language  would'be  entirely  broken  up.  As 
au  English  opponent  of  spelling  reform  has  said  :  **  The 
street  vender  would  cry :  'Oh  ne  fi  cents  furrup  parrot 
wheezers  wuth  too-oo  sh'ln^'  and  the  prima  donna  would 
continue  to  sing,  'Bee  yut  ay  verse  o  wumble  there  snow 
play  sly  comb.'"  E?en  if  a  system  cpuld  be  agreed  upon 
it  would  be  only  a  short  time  until  it  would  nave  to  be 
changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  changed  pronuncia- 
tion. One  has  but  to  compare  the  dictionaries  of  the 
past  few  years  with  those  of  the  present  to  see  how 
rapidly  and  how  remarkably  pronunciation  has  changed. 

In  the  second  place,  a  sweeping  reform  would  tend  to 
level  down  and  not  up.  The  language  of  the  educated 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
speech  of  the  ignorant  than  that  the  ignorant  would 
strive  to  attain  a  high  standard ;  for  no  word  would  cany 
with  it,  as  at  present,  its  own  certificate  of  character. 
At  present  a  good  word  shows  in  its  very  features  its 
relationship  to  other  words  in  good  standing.  Words 
not  rational  in  their  formation  are  easily  detected  and 
banished  from  the  legitimate  and  respectable  forms  of 
expression.  New  coinage  must  bear  the  imprint  of  ra- 
tionality. The  coinage  of  the  uneducated  is,  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  transient.  The  reason  why  this  is  so  is  because 
the  standard  erected  by  centuries  of  growth  is  exacting. 
There  is  a  continual  incentive  for  all  to  rise  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  standard  in  their  efforts  to  express 
themselves  in  written  language.  Anything  which  threat- 
ens this  fixity  of  our  language  must  be  tne  object  of 
suspicion. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  phonetic  system  of  spell- 
ing were  adopted,  all  distinction  between  words  pro- 
nounced  alike,  a  distinction  which  is  surely  worth  pre- 
serving,  would  be  16st.  Such  words,  for  instance,  as 
write,  right,  rite,  and  wright  would  be  fused  together  is 
the  phonetic  form  ''rif  The  tendency  of  a  word  to 
acquire  and  preserve  a  distinct  meaning  would  be  de* 
stroyed.  This  would  tend  to  defeat  the  instinct  to  put  a 
meaning  into  every  word,  a  soul  of  which  the  written 
form  is  the  body.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  when 
the  derivation  of  a  word  is  unknown  it  will  be  twisted 
about  until  it  conforms  to  some  known  word,  which  is 
evidently  regarded  as  a  near  relative.  It  is  thus  that  the 
word  "necessity"  becomes  sometimes  ''need-cessily;* 
"saw"  becomes  "seed,"  etc.  There  are  many  dase^ 
illustrations:  "Tartar,"  Trench  informs  us,  was  origi- 
nally "Tatar,"  and  the  "r"  was  put  in  to  brim?  the  wort 
into  closer  relationship  with  Tartarus,  or  hell,  out  of 
which  the  multitude  of  Tartars  were  supposed  to  have 
proceeded.  "  Dent  de  lion "  has  been  changed  by  the 
English  into  "dandelion,"  and  the  French  have  retaliated 
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by  turning  ^^mandragora"  into  ^^main  de  gloire."  Siren 
18  spelled  with  an  "  i"  or  "y "  depending  upon  the  origin 
to  which  it  is  aacribed.  These  illustrations  may  serve  to 
suggest  the  value  of  preserving  the  individuality  of  our 
words,  an  individuality  which  iB  as  much  the  outcome  of 
historical  and  evolutionaiy  process  as  personal  individu- 
ality is  the  result  of  a  biological  and  sociological  process. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  by  the  removal  of  our 
present  q^tem  of  spelling  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  historical  study  would  be  cut  off.  Our  litera- 
ture of  the  past  would  be,  without  reprinting,  a  dead 
langui^  in  which  students  would  dabble  as  they  now  do 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  with  perhaps  no  greater  result. 
The  student  of  our  language  a  hundred  years  hence 
would  be  utteriy  at  sea.  The  origin  and  primitive  mean- 
ing of  words  would  be  lost.  Take  the  leord  ^'  ostracize.'" 
With  the  changes  it  would  soon  undergo  in  the  hands  of 
the  phonetic  speller,  who  would  ever  dream  of  its  Greek 
origin  and  the  interesting  bit  of  history  with  which  it  is 
connected.  Drop  the  ''  b  "  from  **  debt  ^  and  its  relation- 
ship with  "debitum"  is  concealed.  Words  tell  us  by 
their  form  how  they  have  grown  out  of  other  words,  and 
how  they  have  come  by  their  particular  shades  of  mean- 
ing. They  tell  us  how  the  customs  of  the  people  gave 
rise  to  their  use,  and  they  have  even  revealed  the  rela- 
tionship of  one  race  to  another.  The  origin  of  the 
various  nations  would  be  a  much  more  profound  mystery 
were  it  not  for  the  light  which  the  study  of  words  has 
thrown  into  the  past.  How  interesting  and  profitable 
is  the  study  of  words !  Every  word  is  an  embalmed 
thought.  To  master  a  new  word  means  to  get  a  new 
idea,  a  new  insight  into  the  life  of  the  past.  Even  words 
that  are  obsolete,  that  have  been  dropped  in  our  hurried 
intellectual  march,  tell  interesting  stories  of  the  past. 
Fossil  words  are  as  fruitful  in  historic  significance  as  the 
archaeological  remains  of  an  extinct  race.  Each  word 
throws  light  on  the  history  of  the  people  who  used  it. 
There  are  few  branches  of  science  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted more  than  to  phQology.  All  the  conveniences 
promised  by  the  reformer  fade  into  insignificance  when 
we  consider  the  immense  value  of  present  forms  of  words 
as  it  has  been  revealed  by  this  science. 

Rational  Reform. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
connected  with  our  present  orthography  and  against  any 
proposal  of  a  radical  reform.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  of  ail  the  objections  which  may  be  made 
to  a  sweeping  reform,  very  few  hold  against  a  rational 
reform  proceeding  from  a  recognition  of  the  advantages 
referred  to,  and  a  thoro  aoquaintiance  with  the  growth 
and  present  needs  of  our  language.  So  long  as  a  demand 
for  reform  in  spelling  means  nothing  more  than  that 
proposed  by  the  National  Educational  Associatidh,  that 
is,  the  mere  elimination  of  letters  and  syllables  which 
hinder  growth  and  are  not  worth  preserving  for  their 
associational  value,  there  should  be  no  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  There  are  defects,  inconsistencies,  even 
alraurditiee,  in  our  orthography.  These  it  is  within  the 
power  of  intelligence  to  remove.  We  should  only  be 
sure  that  proposals  for  change  in  our  present  orthogra- 
phy are  based  upon  an  inteUigent  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  linguistic  growth. 


"  How  to  Teach  Birds,''  by  Prank  0.  Payne,  is  just 
from  the^  press.  It  is  a  little  manual  for  teachers  that 
will  help  much  in  giving  lessons  on  this  subject; 
price,  25c. 

For  closing  exercises  of  all  grades,  the  best  material 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  publishers  of  this 
paper. 

''How  to  Teach  Butterflies"  is  number  12  of  the 
"How  to  Teach"  Series,  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Ck>.  It  is  ready  this  week  and  gives  veiy  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  teachers. 


The  Revised  Law  of  New  Jersey. 

By  W.  J.  Sheabeb,  New  Jersey. 

The  new  school  law  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is,  in  great 
part,  a  codification  of  the  old  law.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  changes^ 

The  state  superintendent  may  withhold  money  from  counties 
or  teachers  falHng  to  comply  with  the  law.  He  may  suspend 
any  ofker  or  member  of  a  board  of  education  who  fails  to  do 
his  duty.  He  may  require  a  report  from  all  private  as  well  as 
public  schools,  but  cannot  make  public  facts  concerning  private 
schools. 

No  person  can  be  appointed  county  superintendent  unless  he 
holds  a  state  certificate. 

Cities. 

A  hoard  of  examiners  is  provided  for  in  all  cities  as  well  as 
in  all  counties.  No  city  can  grant  certificates  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  education.  Cities 
may  accept  a  provision  of  the  school  law  providing  for  the 
election  of  hoa^  of  education  at  large  or  appointive  boards. 
City  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents  must  have 
state  certificates.  They  may  be  elected  for  any  term  that 
board  fixes  and  may  be  removed  by  majority  of  hoard  of  educa- 
tion. Boards  of  education  may  make  any  rules  not  contrary 
to  state  law  or  rules  of  state  board  of  education. 

A  member  of  board  of  education  must  be  twenty-five  years 
old  and  a  resident  of  district  for  at  least  three  years.  A  mem- 
ber failing  to  attend  three  consecutive  meetings  without  good 
cause,  may  be  removed  by  the  board. 

The  title  to  all  school  property  is  vested  in  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  place  of  in  the  city.  The  board  must  advertise  for 
supplies  exceeding  fifty  dolhun  and  for  repairs  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars. 

A  secretary  may  be  appointed.  He  must  give  a  bond  for 
$2,000.  He  must  be  general  accountant  of  the  board,  audit  all 
bills,  and  report  each  month. 

All  disbursements  of  the  board  must  be  by  warrants  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary. 

The  mayor,  two  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  two 
members  of  the  council  constitute  the  board  of  school  estimate. 
The  board  of  education  musit  report  to  the  board  of  school  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  money  needed.  The  council  must  provide 
the  amount  of  money  the  hoard  of  estimate  decides  upon :  pro- 
vided the  amount  is  not  in  excess  of  three-fourths  of  one  per 
centum  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  city  property.  If  it  ex- 
ceeds this  amount,  the  councO  must  agree  before  extra  money 
can  be  raised. 

Kindergartens  may  be  established  and  the  expenses  of  the 
same  paid  for  as  for  other  schools. 

Evening  schools  may  be  established  and  receive  aid  from  the 
state  by  receiving  a  certain  amount  for  the  time  they  are  con- 
tinued. 

Every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  must  at- 
tend some  public  or  private  school,  unless  mental  or  bodily  con- 
dition makes  it  impossible.  Parents  failing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  may  be  fined  from  one  to  twenty-five  dolUrs  er 
imprisoned  for  from  five  to  ninety  days.  Tiuant  officers  may 
arrest  truants  and  return  them  to  parents  or  teachers.  Pupils 
who  persist  in  playing  truant  may  be  sent  to  schools  specially 
provided  for  such. 

Teachcfs. 

Teachers  may  be  elected  for  any  length  of  time  the  boards 
B€e  fit.  If  removed,  except  for  good  cause,  the  hoard  must 
pay  salary  for  the  remaining  term  for  which  they  were  elected. 
Teachers  leaving  their  schools  before  the  expiration  of  their 
terms,  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education  may  have 
their  certificates  suspended  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 
No  teacher  need  serve  on  jury  while  school  is  in  session. 

Pupils. 

A  teacher  must  hold  every  pupil  accountable  for  improper 
conduct  on  the  way  to  or  from  school. 

The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty.  Pupils  injuring  school  property  shall  be  fined  and 
parents  must  pay  amount  of  damages.  Unvaccinated  pupils 
may  be  excluded  from  the  school. 

Pupils  living  a  distance  from  schools,  and  those  wishing  to 
attend  those  of  higher  grades  may  be  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  board,  which  must  also  pay  tuition  charges. 
Those  who  have  never  attended  school  before  can  enter  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  or  during  the  first  five  days  of  Jan«- 
ary  and  April. 

(Contintied  on  page  519*) 
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Zhc  Davis  Salary  Schedule.* 

Full  Text  of  the  New  Law  Regulating  the  Pay  of  Teachers  in  New  York  City. 


§1060. 

(All  moneys  raised  for  edneational  purposes  in  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  be  raised  in  two  funds,  to  be  known  as  the  special 
school  fund  and  the  general  school  fund,  respectively.) 

The  general  school  fund  shall  consist  of  all  mone^  raised  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  borough  and  associate  superin- 
tendents and  all  members  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching 
staff,  thruout  all  boroughs,  in  conformity  with  section  ten  hun- 
dred  and  ninety-one  of  this  act. 

The  special  school  fund  shall  contain  and  embrace  all  moneys 
raised  for  educational  purposes  not  comprised  in  the  general 
school  fund. 

Qt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment and  of  the  municipal  assembly  to  indicate  in  the  budget  in 
raising  the  special  school  fund  the  respective  amounts  thereof 
which  shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  territory  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  school  boards. 

The  general  school  fund  shall  be  raised  in  bulk,  and  for 
the  city  at  large,  and  shall)  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
boroughs  by  the  board  of  education,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  take  and  to  re- 
ceive, and  shall  take  and  receive,  all  moneys  appropriated  or 
available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  moneys  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  board  by  the  comp- 
troller on  the  request  of  said  board  from  time  to  time  in  such 
sums  as  shall  be  required,  and  the  auditor  of  said  board  shall 
transmit  to  the  department  of  finance  each  month  duplicate 
vouchers  for  the  payment  of  all  sums  of  money  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  department  of  education  each  month. 

§1064 

(The  board  of  education  shall  represent  the  schools  and  the 
school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York  before  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  and  before  the  municipal  assembly, 
in  all  matters  of  appropriations  in  the  budget  of  the  city  for 
educational  purposes,  and  in  all  other  matters,  and  shall  in 
genera],  be  the  representative  of  the  school  system  of  the  city 
in  its  entirety.) 

In  the  month  of  July  in  each  year  each  school  board  shall 
transmit  to  the  board  of  education  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the 
moneys  neeckd  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  school  fund 
within  the  territory  under  its  jurisdiction  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year. 

(The  board  of  education  shall,  thereupon,  re-state,  re-arrange, 
revise,  and  verify  such  estimates)  and  shall  have  power,  in  its 
discretion,  to  amend  or  reduce  the  same,  and  thereupon  shall 
submit,  together -with  a  written  memorandum  of  any  such 
amendment  or  reduction  so  made  by  the  said  board  of  education 
and  the  reason  for  making  the  same,  (an  estimate  for  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  city,  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment for  its  action.) 

Any  amendment  to  or  reduction  of  the  estimate  of  any  school 
board  which  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  education  shall  not 
preclude  the  right  of  the  bosord  of  estimate  and  apportionment, 
after  a  proper  hearing,  to  restore  to  its  original  form  such 
estimate. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  shall  appropriate 
for  the  general  school  fund  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
one  and,  annually,  for  each  year  thereafter,  amount  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  four  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  liable 
to  taxation,  inclusive  of  so  much  of  the  state  school  moneys 
apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages  as  is  actually  paid  into  the  said 
general  school  fund. 

§1065. 

(The  special  school  fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  board 
of  education. 

The  general  school  fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  re- 
spective school  boards  and)  in  the  month  of  December  in  each 
year  (shall  be  apportioned)  for  the  next  succeedins:  calendar 
year  (by  the  board  of  education  among  the  different  school 
boards  of  the  city  as  follows : 

1.  A  distributive  quota  to  each  school  board  of  six  hundred 
dollars  for  every  qualified  teacher,  or  for  successive  qualified 
teachers,  who  shall  have  actually  taught  in  the  public  schools  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  board  during  a  term  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
two  weeks  of  five  successive  days  ecah,  inclusive  of  legal  holidays. 

*The  matter  enclosed  in  parentheses  is  the  unchanged  portien 
of  the  old  law,  the  rest  is  new.  Whatever  has  been  omitted  from 
the  old  law  is  not  jfiven  here.  This  represents,  accordingly,  the 
fuU  text  ef  the  Davis  law. 


2.  The  remainder  of  such  general  school  fund  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  said  school  boards  by  the  said  board  of  educa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance 
of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  resident  in  the  boroughs  under 
their  cnarge,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  (years, 
at  their  respective  schools,  during  the  last  preceding  school 
year. 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  the 
pupils  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  records  thereof  kept  by  the 
teachers,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  by  adding  t<^ether  the 
whole  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  each  and  every  such 
pupil  in  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  respective  school 
boards.) 

One  day  of  attendance  shall  be  counted  for  every  child  who 
attends  one  full  day  or  one  full  session,  either  forenoon  or 
aftemoan. 

Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  January  in  each  and 
every  year,  (the  board  of  education  shall  file  a  record  of  its 
apportionment  of  the  general  school  fund  with  the  comptroU«r.) 

The  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  adopt  by-laws 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  borough  and  associate  superintendents, 
and  all  members  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  8taff,a  nd 
the  salaries  of  all  principals  and  teachers  shall  be  regiUated  by 
merit,  grade  of  class  taught,  length  of  service,  experience  in 
teaching,  or  by  such  a  combination  of  these  considerations  as 
said  board  may  deem  proper. 

Such  by-laws  shall  establish  a  uniform  schedule  of  salaries 
for  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  thruout  all  boroughs 
which  schedule  shall  provide  for  an  equal  annual  increment  of 
salary  of  such  an  amount,  that  no  kindergartner,  or  female 
teacher  of  a  girls'  class  other  Uian  those  teaching  grades  of 
the  last  two  years  in  the  elementary  schools  cdhall,  after  sixteen 
years  of  service  in  said  schools,  receive  less  than  twelve  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  per  annum ;  and  no  female  teacher  of  a  girls' 
class  of  the  grades  of  the  last  two  years  in  said  schools  shall, 
after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  said  schools,  receive  less  ^an 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum ;  and  no  female 
teacher  of  a  girls'  graduating  class,,  female  first  assistant,  or 
female  vice-principal,  shall,  after  ten  years  of  service  in  said 
schools,  receive  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
per  annum ;  and  no  female  teacher  of  a  boys'  or  a  mixed  class 
shall  receive  less  than  sixty  dollars  per  annum  more  than  a 
female  teacher  of  a  girls'  class  of  corresponding  grade  and  of 
years  of  service ;  and  no  female  teacher  in  said  elementary 
schools  shall  receive  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
nor  shall  the  annual  increment  for  any  female  teacher  therein 
be  less  than  forty  dollars  ;  and  no  male  teacher  of  a  class  of 
the  grades  of  the  last  two  years  in  said  schools,  shall,  aft» 
twelve  years  of  service  in  said  schools  receive  less  than  twenty- 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum ;  and  no  male  teacher 
of  a  graduating  class,  male  first  assistant,  or  male  vice-prin- 
cipal shall,  after  ten  years  of  service  in  said  schools,  receive 
less  than  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and  no  male 
teacher  in  said  elementary  schools  shall  receive  less  than  nine 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  nor  shall  the  annual  increment  for 
any  male  teacher  therein  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fire 
dollars ;  that  no  female  head  of  department,  or  female  assist- 
ant to  the  principal  in  said  schools  shall  receive  leas  than 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  ammum  after  ten  years  of  service ; 
and  no  male  head  of  department  or  male  assistant  to  the  prin- 
cipal in  said  schools  shall  receive  less  than  twenty-four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  after  ten  years  of  service ;  that  in 
high  schools  and  training  schools  for  teachers,  no  female 
junior  or ,  substitute  teacher,  female  laboratory  or  library 
assistant,  or  female  clerk,  shall  receive  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  nor  after  six  years  of  service  as  such, 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  no  female  model 
teacher  shall  receive  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum; 
nor  after  five  years  of  service  as  such,  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dc liars  per  annum ;  no  female  regular  teacher  in  said 
schools  shall  receive  less  than  eleven  hundred  dollarn  per 
annum,  nor  after  ten  years  of  service  as  such,  less  than  nine- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  annum;  no  female  head  teacher* 
female  assistant  to  the  principal,  female  first  assistant^  or 
female  vice-principal  in  said  schools  shall  receive  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  nor  after  five  years  of  service  9s 
such,  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  bo 
male  junior  or  substitute  teacher,  male  laboratory  or  library 
assistant^  or  male  clerk,  shall  receive  less  than  nine  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  nor  after  six  years  of  service  as  saeh,  leas 
than  twelve  hundred  dolkrs  per  annimi ;  no  nude  regular 
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teaofaer  in  said  sdioofe  shall  rteeive  less  than  thirteen  huidred 
dollars  per  anniun,  nor  after  ten  years  of  service  as  such,  less 
than  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  no  male  head 
teacher,  male  asnstant  to  the  principal,  male  first  assistant,  or 
male  vice-principal  in  said  schools,  shaH  receive  less-  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  nor  after  five  years  of 
service  as  such,  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum ; 
nor  shall  any  of  said  persons  therein  receive  a  salary  less  than 
that  to  which  by  reason  of  experience,  such  person  would  be 
entitled  as  a  teacher  of  the  aforesaid  elementary  schools; 
provided,  however,  that  none  of  the  aforesaid  members  of  the 
supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  of  any  of  the  elemental^ 
schools  shall  receive  a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the 
seventh  year  of  service  unless  and  until  the  service  of  any  such 
member  shall  have  been  approved  after  inspection  and  investi- 
gation as  fit  and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
superintendents  of  the  borough  in  which  be  or  she  is  employed ; 
that  none  of  the  aforesaid  members  of  the  supervising  and  the 
teaching  staff  of  any  of  the  elementary  schools  shall  receive  a 
salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for  the  twelfth  year  of  service 
unless  and  until  the  service  of  any  such  member  shall  have 
been  approved  after  inspection  and  investigation  as  fit  and 
meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  superintendents  of 
the  borough  in  which  he  or  she  is  employed ;  that  none  of  the 
aforesaid  members  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  of 
any  of  the  high  and  training  schools  shall  receive  a  salary 
greater  than  that  fixed  for  the  fourth  year  of  service  unless 
and  until  the  service  of  any  such  member  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved after  inspection  and  investigation  as  fit  and  meritorious 
by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  superintendents  of  the  borough 
in  which  he  or  she  is  employed ;  and  that  none  of  the  aforesaid 
members  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  of  any  of 
the  high  or  training  schools  shall  receive  a  salary  greater  than 
that  &6d  for  the  ninth  year  of  services  unless  and  until  the 
service  of  any  such  member  shall  have  been  approved  after 
inspection  and  investigation  as  fit  and  meritorious  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  board  of  superintendents  of  the  borough  in  which  he 
or  she  is  employed ;  and  the  respective  boards  of  superintend- 
ents of  the  boroughs  shall  a]  prove  or  disapprove  the  service  of 
the  aforesaid  members  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching 
staff  in  their  respective  boroughs  within  forty  days  before  the 
date  on  which  said  membOTS  shall  respectively,  become  eligible 
to  the  increases  of  salaries  conditioned  upon  the  approvsd  of 
said  service. 

For  the  purposes  affecting  such  increases  of  salaries  of  said 
persons  in  any  schools,  the  principal  of  such  school  shall  have 
a  seat  in  the  borough  board  of  superintendents  with  a  vote  on 
such  fitness  and  merit ;  that  no  female  branch  principal  or 
female  principal  of  an  elementary  school  haying  not  less  than 
twelve  classes  shall  receive  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  af  tei/  ten  years  of  service  as  such  in  said 
schools,  and  no  male  branch  principal  or  male  principal  of  an 
elementary  or  a  high  school  having  not  less  than  twelve  classes 
shall  receive  less  than  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
after  ten  years  of  service  as  such  in  said  schools ;  and  a  prin- 
cipal of  said  schools  shall  receive  an  equal  annual  increment  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
service  of  such  principal  or  branch  principal  shall  have  been 
approved  after  inspection  and  investigation  as  fit  and  meri- 
torious by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  superintendents  of  the 
borough  in  which  he  or  she  is  employed  ;  and  no  principal  of  a 
high  school  or  training  school  for  teachers  having  supervision 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  teachers  therein  shall  receive  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  board  of  examiners  shall  issue  to  a  principal  or  teacher 
who  has  had  experience  in  schools  other  than  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  in  any  part  thereof  previous  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  a  certificate  stating 
that  the  experience  of  such  teacher  is  equivalent  to  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  the  schools  of  the  said  city. 

The  board  of  examiners  shall  issue  to  a  principal  or  teacher  who 
has  had  experience  in  schools  other  than  the  high  and  training 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  any  part  thereof  pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  a  cer- 
tificate stating  that  the  experience  of  such  teacher  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  certain  number  of  years  of  experience  in  the  high  and 
training  schools  of  the  said  city. 

Such  certificates  made  by  the  board  of  examiners  sl^ll  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  experience 
therein  stated  and  shall  entitle  their  holders  to  salaries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  schedule  of  salaries  established  in  conform- 
ity with  this  section,  in  like  manner  as  tho  the  years  mentioned 
in  such  certificates  had  been  served  in  those  schools  of  the  city 
of  New  York  that  are  respectively  mentioned  in  such  certifi- 
cates. 

No  salary  now  paid  to  any  member  of  the  supervising  and  the 


teaching  staff  of  any  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  this  section  and  the 
aforesaid  equal  annual  increment  for  each  class  or  grade  of  the 
supervisinflf  and  the  teaching  staff  of  said  public  schools  shall 
be  uniform  thruout  each  cli^  or  grade,  and  each  of  said  per- 
sons shall  at  once  receive  all.  the  emolument  in  accordance  with 
the  above  schedule  of  minimum  salaries  to  which  said  person  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  merit,  of  experience,  and  of  grade  of  class 
taught. 

l^e  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  transfer  to  the  general  school  fund,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  appropriation  which  may  be  available  there- 
for, a  sufficient  sum  of  money  from  any  of  the  unexpended 
balances,  of  any  appropriations  for  any  of  the  dopartments  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section,  including  such 
schedule  of  salaries  for  the  day  and  evening  schools  as  the 
board  of  education  shall  by  its  by-laws  establish,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  nineteen  hundred. 

In  case  such  unexpended  balances  shall  not  be  sufficient  for 
such  purpose,  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  here- 
by authorized  and  required  to  direct  the  issue  of  revenue  bonds 
sufficient  to  provide  for  any  deficiency  of  funds  that  shall  still 
exist,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  this  section  for  the  calendar  year  nineteen 
hundred. 

All  members  of  the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  pay  for  the  calendar  year  nine- 
teen hundred  in  comformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
precisely  ato  tho  the  section  had  been  in  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  and  for  such  purpose,  this  sec- 
tion is  hereby  declared  to  be  and  shall  be  retroactive  to  and  in- 
cluding the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred.  The  words 
''  the  supervising  and  the.  teaching  staff,"  as  used  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  borough  and  associate  superin- 
tendents. 

lis  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.) 


The  Revised  School  Law  of  New  Jersey. 

(Continued  from  page  517.) 

School  Buikimjs. 

No  school  can  be  erected  in  the  state  until  the  plans  there- 
fore have  been  approved  by  the  state  architect 

In  order  tnat  the  health,  sight,  and  comfort  of  the  pupils 
may  be  properly  protected,  all  school-houses  hereafter  erected 
shall  comply  with  the  following  conditions : 

I.  Light  shall  be  admitted  from  the  left,  or  from  the  left  and 
rear  of  class-rooms,  and  the  total  light  area  must,  unless 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  refiecting  lenses,  equal  at  least 
twenty  per  centum  of  fioor  space. 

n.  School-houses  shall  have  in  each  class-room  at  least 
eighteen  square  feet  of  fioor  space  and  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil.  All  school  buildings 
shall  have  an  approved  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of 
which  each  class-room  shall  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the 
rate  of  not  lees  than  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  eadi 
pupil. 

m.  All  ceilings  shall  be  at  least  twelve  feet  in  height. 

IV.  All  stairs,  except  cellar  stairs,  shall  be  not  less  than  four 
feet  in  width  and  shall  have  intermediate  landings.  The  sey- 
eral  filghts  of  stairs  shall  be  inclosed  by  brick  walls  or  by  par- 
titions of  slow-burning  construction,  and  without  open  well 
holes.  The  risers  of  stairs  shall  not  exceed  seven  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height,  and  the  treads  shall  be  at  least  ten  inches 
in  width,  exclusive  of  the  projecting  nosings. 

V.  Every  school-house  having  eight  rooms  shall  have  two 
flights  of  stairs  of  not  less  than  four  feet  in  width,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  one  flight  of  stairs  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
building,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  width. 

VI.  Every  school  building  having  more  than  eight  and  less 
than  sixteen  rooms,  shall  have  two  flights  of  stairs  not  less 
than  five  feet  in  width. 

VII.  Every  school-house  having  sixteen  or  more  rooms  shall 
have  three  fiights  of  stairs,  not  less  than  four  feet  in  width,  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  two  complete  fiights  of  stairs  not  less  than  six 
feet  in  width. 

Vm.  Every  building  more  than  one  story  in  height  riiall 
have  metal  ceilings,  wooden  ceilings  painted  white  or  some 
light  tint,  or  plastered  ceilings  on  metal  lath. 


Prof.  Rein's  "Outlines  of  Pedagogies''  is  one  of  the 
best  known  books  on  education.  Our  new  edition,  just 
ready,  sells  for  only  50c. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  May  12,  1900. 

School  Finance  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  any  of  the  dreadful  things 
wiU  happen  which  the  opponents  of  the  Davis  bill  are 
auguring.  It  has  again  been  preved  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  prognosticate  by  the  entrails  of  a  dead  or  expiring 
victim  than  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  the  calm  deliber- 
ations of  a  body  of  earnest  men.  The  board  of  education 
has  manfully  faced  the  problem  thrust  upon  it  and  its 
prompt  action  will  avert  all  predicted  disaster.  Instead 
of  sulking  in  the  tent  the  commissioners  have  buried 
their  disappointments  and  are  striving  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  in  a  way  that  will  prevent  another  siege  of 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  They  decided  at 
once  to  form  a  bureau  of  finance  consisting  of  fhe  presi- 
denty  vice-president,  and  secretary  of  the  board,  the  su- 
perintendent of  school  buildings,  the  superintendent  of 
school  supplies,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a 
treasurer,  deputy-treasurer,  two  auditors  additional  to 
the  present  auditor,  four  paymasters,  a  chief  clerk,  and 
a  board  of  examiners. 

The  treasurer  is  to  be  elected  soon  with  a  salary  of 
$6,000  and  a  deputy  treasurer  at  $3,000 ;  the  bon^s  re- 
quired of  them  to  amount  to  $100,000  and  $50,000  re- 
spectively. As  the  treasurer  will  have  charge  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  the  board  will  be 
in  no  haste  to  make  a  definite  appointment.  Meanwhile 
the  work  of  making  out  the  payrolls  will  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  signing  of  the  Davis  bill  by  the  governor  was  no 
surprise  to  those  who  know  the  workings  of  political 
party  machinery.  Some  innocents  failed  to  understand 
why  a  measure  should  be  allowed  to  retain  clumsy  defi- 
ciencies when  a  hint  from  the  governor  to  the  legidature 
and  the  friends  of  the  bill  might  have  made  the  law  more 
perfect  in  details. 

It  may  be  that  the  measure  will  be  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  next  gubernatorial  election.  At  any  rate  it  is  an 
important  document,  and  believing  that  it  is  of  unusual 
interest  to  educators  who  want  to  keep  up  with  the  prog- 
ress made  in  eliminating  politics  from  school  administra- 
tion and  securing  adequate  pay  for  qualified  teachers. 
The  School  Journal  publishes  in  this  number  the  full 
text. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  changes  brought  about  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  financial  administration  of  the  New  York  schools 
is  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment, — the  body  which  manages  the  city's 
finances  in  all  other  departments,  except  the  police, — to 
that  of  the  board  of  education. 

2.  A  uniform  schedule  of  salaries  for  supervisors  and 
teachers  is  established  thruout  all  boroughs,  and  provision 
is  made  that  such  salaries  shall  be  advanced  by  regular 
annual  increments. 

The  funds  which  the  board  of  education  will  have  at 
its  disposal  will  amount  to  about  $14,000,000  in  the  com- 
ing year,  ^It  is  to  be  raised  by  the  levying  of  a  four-mills 


annual  tax.    This  sum  will  be  entirely  controlled  by  the 
board  of  education,  who  will  have  to  establish  a  bureau 
for  the  purpose.    Upon  the  board  of  education  too — and 
not,  as  hitherto,  upon  the  "school  boards, — will  devolve^ 
the  task  of  making  the  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries. 

The  method  of  distribution  of  the  fund  is  changed  so 
that  $600  instead  of  $100  is  allowed  for  each  qualified 
teacher,  without  regard  to  the  attendance  of  pupils.  The 
balance  is  to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  such  at- 
tendance. This  clause  it  is  hoped  will  prevent  in  the  fu- 
ture such  deficiencies  in  available  moneys  to  pay  the 
teachers  as  existed  in  Queens  and  Richmond  boroughs 
last  f  aU. 

The  clauses  concerning  annual  increment  are  some- 
what obscure.  Under  the  Aheam  law  provision  wasnciade 
for  a  minimum  salary  for  ten  and  fifteen  years  experi- 
ence ;  but  no  protection  was  afforded  in  the  intervening 
years.  Indeed  in  more  than  one  case  salaries  were  actu- 
ally decreased  in  Queens  and  Richmond  boroughs.  The 
Davis  law  fixes  a  number  of  minimums  at  various  periods 
of  experience,  and  further  provides  that  transition  from 
one  minimum  to  another  shall  be  niade  by  regular  annual 
increments.  In  certain  cases  a  minimum  increment  is 
prescribed.  The  annual  increment  of  no  female  teacher 
must  be  less  thsn  $40,  nor  any  of  male  less  than  $108  per 
month.  Here  is  where  the  discrepancies  come  inland 
here  is  where  the  school  lawyers  will  find  employment. 
The  minimum  increments  do  not  foot  up  to  the  maximum 
salaries  at  the  prescribed  periods.  For  instance :  A  teach- 
er's initial  salary  is  $600  :  her  salary  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  year  is  $1,440.  Now  as  the  $40  rate  of  incr^ 
ment  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  $960.  But 
the  law  provides  that  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  her 
salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,440.  Does  she  then  in 
her  eleventh  year  receive  an  increase  of  $180?  Another 
explanation  is  possible,  viz.,  that  the  annual  increment  be 
$84,  which  is  in  compliance  with  the  law  in  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  of  $40. 

New  Jersey's  School  Law. 

New  Jersey  has  introduced  some  very  advanced  ideas 
in  the  recent  revision  of  the  state  school  law.  The  sum- 
mary printed  in  this  number  gives  in  plain  terms  the 
leading  provisions  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  compar- 
ative studies  that  ought  to  prove  interesting  and  profitable. 
The  School  Journal  is  indebted  to  Supt.  Shearer,  of 
Elizabeth,  for  this  excellent  synopsis.  Being  thoroly 
conversant  with  the  old  law,  and  having  made  a  close 
study  of  the  revised  code,  he  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
present  the  subject  in  a  lucid  manner. 

European  Travel. 
Anticipating  an  avalanche  of  excursionists  desirous  of 
taJdng  advantage  of  the  Paris  Exposition  for  a  European 
trip,  the  steamship  companies  began  early  in  winter  to 
urge  upon  intending  travelers  the  need  of  early  bookers 
for  berths  and  tickets.  One  result  seems  to  be  that 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  gone  abroad  this  sum- 
mer have  decided  to  stay  at  home  and  take  to  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seashore  instead.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
on  most  of  the  passenger  steamers  leaving  the  port  of 
New  York,  tho  the  season  for  the  usual  outpouring  has 
been  under  way  for  some  weeks.  Teachers  desiring  to 
go  to  Paris  need  not  be  afraid  of  not  finding  steamer 
acconunodations. 
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Summer  Travel  Guide, 

Eyery  year  m  large  proportion  of  the  400,000  teachers  of  the  United  Btatee  employ  the  long  summer  yaoation  in  traveling.  The  Marions  slim- 
mer Bohoob;  the  NATIONAL  BDUOATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  which  meets  this  year  at  wharlestod.  5.  C,  July  7  to  13;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instmction,  which  convenes  at  Halifax,  N.  8.,  July  7  to  ll,  and  the  great  State  associations,  will  be  attended  by  thousands  of  teachers^  Many  at- 
tractive  side  trips  can  be  made  from  the  diilerent  convention  cities.  Fuller  Information  concerning  delightful  vacation  outings  will  be  given  in 
future  issues  of  this  Special  Supplement. 


Charleston,  the  Convention  City. 

The  choice  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  the  venue  for  the 
convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was 
a  more  than  usually  happy  one.  Not  only  wiU  those  who 
are  wise  and  fortunate  enough  to  attend  reap  inestimable 
benefit  professionally  from  the  persons  with  whom  they 
will  associate,  but  they  will  be  enabled  to  study  from  close 
range  what  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
Pjerplexing  of  pedagogical  problems,  the  Southern  educa- 
tional question.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  feeling 
among  Southerners  that  they  have  been,  educationally, 
somewhat  neglected.  It  is  for  Northerners  now  to  re- 
move this  feeling. 

The  chief  purpose  of  inviting  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  hold  its  x^onvention  in  Charleston  was  to 
place  the  South  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  the 
educational  interests  of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  from  all  the  Northern,  East- 
em,  and  Western  states— there  is  a  certainty  that  the 
teachers  of  the  South  will  be  present  in  full  f6rce;  What 
is  neeeed  in  the  South  is  eiicouragement  of  its  educsk- 
tional  interest^  the  elbow  touch  with  the  teachers  of  the 
nations  and  this  necessity  should  be  impressed  upon 
those  who  are  really  concerned  about  the  illiterate  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  a  large  part  of  the  Southern 
country. 

But  there  are  other  and  less  weighty,  tho  no  less  potent 
reasons  which  should  cause  the  coming  gathering  to  be 
a  record  one.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  pleasure, 
whether  it  be  a  matter  of  a  week's  excursion  or  a  summer 
sojourn,  no  more  delightful  resting  place  could  be  chosen 
than  this  old  Southern  city.  First  of  all,  the  people  of 
Charleston  are  famous  for  their  hospitality  and  courtesy, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion 
the  city  will  surpass  its  best  achievements.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  teachers  probably  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittees intend  to  protect  their  friends  from  the  exactions 
of  those  who  would  in  some  other  place  perhaps  try  to 
make  the  assemblage  of  so  large  a  number  of  persons  an 
opportunity  for  ''salting  down  the  shekels."  Visitors 
may  expect  absolutely  fair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  and  transportation  companies. 
Assurances  have  been  given  by  the  management  of  these 
places  of  entertainment  that  there  will  be  no  attempt 
whatever  at  gouging,  and  the  committee  is  guarding  this 
point  most  sacredly. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  correct  a  popular  im- 
pression, namely,  that  the  visitor  to  the  South  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  person  of  means  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  heavy  hotel  expenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  $7 
or  $8  a  week  one  may  fare  excellently,  while  there  are 
accommodations  in  good  places  for  $13  or  $4  a  week. 
The  average  price  of  hotel  board  is  $10  to  $15  per  week. 

The  city  of  Charleston  itself  is  of  peculiar  interest 
both  to  the  eye  and  intellect. 

A  City  Built  Sidewbe.     - 

The  following  vivid  description  by  the  well-known 
journalist,  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  which  was  published  *in 
Harpef^s  Magazine  will  give  a  notion  of  the  impression 
that  Charleston  makes  upon  the  visitor: 

After  one  good  look  around  Charleston,  the  thing  which 
most  amazed  me  was  that  no  one  had  ever  happened  to  prepare 
me  for  finding  a  city  so  unlike  our  others  that  it  actually  may  be 
said  to  be  ''  built  sidewise,"  as  if  all  its  houses  were  at  odds 
with  the  streets.  Strange  also  it  seemed  that  no  one  had 
warned  me  that  I  should  find  it  a  water  color  city  of  reds  and 
pinks  and  soft  yellows,  and  white,   set   against  abundant 


greenery.  Its  own  lovers,  down  there,  like  to  speak  of  it  as 
*'  old  and  mellow,^'  but  that  expresses  only  a  little  bit  of  what 
it  is. 

First,  it  is  very  beautifol ;  next  it  is  dignified  and  proud ; 
third,  it  is  the  cleanest  city  I  have  yet  seen  in  America ;  and, 
last  of  all,  it  is  a  creation  by  itself—a  city  unlike  any  otber  that 
I  know  of.  It  is  bailt  on  a  spit  of  land  with  water  on  three 
sides,  like  New  York,  and  this  gives  its  people  that  constant 
and  enduring  delight  which  continual  views  of  moving  water 
never  fail  to  provide.  Part  of  its  early  history  is  that  of  a 
planters'  summer  resort,  and  something  of  that  forgotten  holi- 
day air  still  clings  to  it.  If  it  suggests  any  city  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  it  is  New  Orleans— perhaps  because  of  an  indefinable 
Latin  trace  that  is  seen  in  the  stuccoed  houses  and  walled  gar- 
dens, and  again,  because  of  the  important  part  the  gardens 
play  there  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that  results  from  them. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  Charleston  is  the  arrangement 
of  its  houses,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  built  sidewlse  on  the  streets, 
with  the  end  of  each  dwelling  toward  the  pavement.  This  has 
been  done  to  provide  for  either  a  southern  or  western  prospect 
from  the  galleries  or  "piazzas,"  as  thev  call  them,  with  which 
each  house  is  prettily  and  invitingly  adorned.  Because  of  this 
method  of  building  the  entrances,  which,  without  knowing 
better,  we  would  take  to  be  the  front  doo^rs,  in  reality,  admit  the 
members  of  each  household,  either  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
porch  or  into  the  garden,  the  true  main  doorway  being  on  the 
side  of  the  house.  ^11  enjoyment  of  the  gardens  is  thus  combined 
with  privacy,  and  tho  one  may  get  only  glimpses  of  these  little 
preserves  from  the  streets,  strong  hints  of  their  prettinesses  are 
often  carried  up  to .  the  lofty  balconies  in  the  forms  of  vines 
and  potted  plants,  like  extensions  of  the  garden?,  the  which 
whoever  runs  may  enjoy.  How  very  pretty  and  how  very  pe- 
culiar Charleston  has  thus  become  only  a  visit  can  disclose. 

About  Town« 

Charleston  has  perhaps  more  specific  points  of  interest 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  of  its  size.  This 
is  mainly  because  it  is  full  of  old  things,  a  veritable 
museum  with  its  ancient  churches,  its  pre-revolutionary 
post-oflSce  building,  its  library  of  colenial  origin,  and  its 
old  chamber  of  commerce.  The  two  old  English 
churches,  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Philip's,  are  especially  in- 
teresting. They  are  beautiful  ornaments,  monuments  to 
a  wealth  of  pride  and  that  which  will  not  easily  be  excelled 
in  any  modern  memorial.  Both  the  churches  are  of  the 
general  style  of  old  St.  Paul's  in  New  York  city,  but  much 
handsomer.  Charlestonians,  indeed,  cling  to  the  belief 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  designer  of  one 
of  them,  tho  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
legend.  No  less  beautiful  is  the  Huguenot  church,  the 
o^y  one  in  America^  of  which  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Vedder,  has  written : 

It  was  established  by  French  Protestants,  refugees  from 
•France,  on  account  of  reHgious  persecution.  Their  descendants, 
venerating  the  steadf ashless  to  principle,  so  conspicuous  in 
their  ancestors,  continue  to  worship  to-day  with  the  same  lit- 
ur^  (translated),  published  at  Neuf chatel  in  1737  and  1772,  in 
this,  the  only  Huguenot  church  in  Amerca. 

The  Battery. 

Another  feature  of  the  city  which  deserves  special 
mention  is  the  Battery  of  which  Mr.  Ralph  writes  : 

The  beautiful  Battery — situated  like  that  in  New  York — ^is 
so  dependent  upon  nature  that  it  is  forever  young  and  gay.  It 
faces  the  beautiful  harbor,  with  the  sea  and  Fort  Sumter  (look- 
ing very  small  for  anything  with  so  big  a  history)  in  the  dis- 
tance across  the  broad  blue  bay.  Facing  the  Battery,  in  turn, 
is  a  curving  row  of  residences,  as  fine  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
in  America.  The  especial  beauty  of  the  show  they  make  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  also  keep  up  a  process  of  rejuvenation, 
by  the  addition  of  new  houses  of  the  latest  fashion.  The  re- 
sult is  a  number  of  noble,  old-time  mansions  lording  it  over 
ample,  semi-tropical  gardens,  with  their  shady,  breeze-inviting 
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piasas,  commanding  the  water  and  tlie  promenade,  side  by  side 
with  dainty  modem  dwellings  of  what  we  woald  call  suburban 
▼ilia  types,  that  give  Charleston's  old  Battery  a  distinct  air  of 
youth  and  vigor. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  physical  geography  that  the  temperature  of 
Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
will  be  oppressive,  but  the  official  records  of  Charleston 
and  the  records  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau, 
covering  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  show  that  in  no 
place  in  this  country  is  the  summer  temperature  more 
equable  and  pleasant  The  range  of  the  thermometer 
here  is  not  nearly  so  high  on  the  average  as  it  is  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Asbury  Park,  and  Saratoga,  and  at 
the  time  the  convention  was  in  session  last  year  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  delegates  were  suffering  from  intense 
heat,  the  people  of  Charleston  found  light  blankets 
necessary  to  comfort.  Another  quality  of  the  summer 
temperature  in  Charleston  is  that  sun  prostrations  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Charleston,  being  situated  directly  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the 
southwest  trade  winds,  which  blow  at  that  season  of  the 
year  continually  and  on  account  of  their  influence  extreme 
heat  is  prevented. 

Educational  Inierests. 

For  those  whose  motives  in  attending  the  convention 
are  too  serieuif  to  allow  them  to  consider  the  question  of 
pleasure  to  the  eye  and  fancy,  the  educational  institutions 
of  Charleston  are  well  worthy  of  study.  These  are,  the 
College  of  Charleston,  the  South  Carolina  Militanr  acad- 
emy, the  high  school  and  the  Porter  academy  (all  for 
boys  and  men  only),  and  the  Memminger  High  and  Nor- 
mal school  for  women.  Higher  education,  from  the 
classical  and  scientific  side,  is  supplied  by  the  College  of 
Charleston,  thoro  preparation  for  which  may  be  had  at 
the  high  school,  and  the  Porter  academy.  Scientific 
education,  with  the  added  feature  of  thoro  military  train- 
ing, is  afforded  by  the  South  Carolina  Military  academy, 
for  admission  to  which  the  publio^and  private  schools  of 
Charleston  give  adequate  preparation.  It  will  l)e  seen 
that  Charleston  possesses  a  well-connected  graded  system, 
by  which  the  primary  and  high  school  education  leads 
naturally  to  the  attainment  of  the  college  degree. 
Me  of  Palms. 

But  perhaps  Charleston's  greatest  attraction  is  its 
propinquity  to  the  Isle  of  Palms,  one  of  the  best  improved 
and  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
beach  is  as  hard  as  a  park  boulevard,  and  maintains  a 
width  of  about  a  hundred  yards  for  nearly  ninety  miles. 

During  the  summer  months  this  is  the  most  popular 
resort  of  the  Southern  states.  The  bathing  is  excellent, 
and  in  the  evenings  music  is  given  in  the  pavilion,  by 
the  United  States  Fourth  Artillery  band.  The  entire 
island  is  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  tropical  trees,  and 
to  its  natural  beauty  everything  possible  has  been  added 
to  make  it  attractive. 

The  Land  of  the  Sky. 

The  city  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  are,  however, 
but  a  portion  of  the  bait  set  to  allure  visitors  to  the  con- 
vention. The  conmiittee  in  charge,  by  special  agreement 
with  the  railroad  companies,  has  arranged  a  number  off 
side  trips  thru  South  Carolina  and  the  neighboring  states, 
at  unusually  low  rates,  and  for  natural  beauty,  salubri- 
ousness,  and  general  attractiveness  there  is  no  land  on 
the  globe  superior  to  the  territory  that  can  thus  be  vis- 
ited. The  show  region  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
sections ;  the  plateau  region,  which  culminates  at  Pine- 
hurst,  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  marvelous  tract  known 
as  the  ^*  Land  of  the  Sky,"  in  the  same  state. 

Pinehurst  is  a  model  New  England  village,  located  at 
an  altitude  of  600  feet  among  pine-clad  hifls.  It  is  well 
provided  with  cottages  and  a  fine  modem  hotel,  and  the 
surrounding  woodland  scenery  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  real  paradise  of  the  Southeast,  however,  is  the 
"  Land  of  the  Sky."  Taken  as  a  whole,  no  similar  region 
on  the  continent  can  compare  with  it  in  beauty,  sublimity 
and  climate.  It  received  its  name  from  Christian  Reid, 
the  novelist,  and  it  deserved  it,  for  within  the  territ(M7 


are  more  than  a  hundred  peaks  that  raise  their  verdure 
crowned  heads  above  the  sky  line.  Of  these  forty-three 
are  higher  than  Mount  Washington,  the  king  of  the  New 
England  ranges.  Writing  in  the  Medical  Record  Dr.  R. 
S.  Westray  said  of  this  region  : 

Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies,  cradled  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  great  Smokies,  stretches  the  Asheville  plateau,  the 
great  sanatarinm  of  western  North  Carolina,  and  the  eosteni 
United  States.  It  enjoys  a  climate  of  its  own,  representing 
the  golden  mean  of  altitude  and  latitude,  and  the  several  mete- 
orological conditions  which  go  to  make  a  wholesome  and  fasci- 
nating resort.  Nowhere  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  to  be 
found  anything  approaching  it  for  fall  and  winter,  spring  and 
summer.  At  Asheville,  the  center  of  the  plateau,  are  united  the 
comforts  of  a  city  with  the  delights  of  a  country. 

Her  skies  rival  in  their  azurine  tints  those  of  Italy,  and  thore 
is  a  vitality  and  tonic  in  the  atmosphere  which  makes  an 
instantaneous  impression  on  \he  visitor.  It  is  a  region  more 
charmingly  beautiful  than  Switzerland.  Its  valleys  are  fern- 
carpeted  forest  labyrinths,  thru  which  crystal  streams  tumble 
merrily  along  over  moss-grown  rocks  in  their  race  to  the  open. 
Here  range  after  range  of  heavily  forested  mountains  parallel 
to  each  other  like  waves  of  the  sf  a,  where  interlacing  valleys 
are  rich  with  verdure  and  flowers,  and  where  silver  streams 
murmur  unceasingly. 

One  of  the  great  atttactions  of  Asheville  is  Bfltmore 
House,  the  famous  Vanderbilt  country  home,  the  most 
magnificent  on  the  continent.  The  Battery  Park  Hotel 
at  Asheville  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  South.  Ash- 
ville,  however,  tho  the  center  of  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky," 
is  by  no  means  the  only  desirable  place.  There  are 
Saluda,  Slcjnika,  Tryon,  Sapphire,  Waynesville,  Hender- 
sonville.  Flat  Rock,  Hot  Springs,  and  a  score  of  others 
equally  beautiful,  each  with  some  peculiar  interest  of  its 
own  attached. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  attrac- 
tions that  a  visit  to  Charleston  at  convention  time 
affords.  For  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest  the 
territory  within  reach  is  unequaled  on  the  continent. 


Bicycling  Abroad. 

France  and  England  both  have  cyclist  touring  dubs. 
The  advantages  to  one  who  contemplates  a  trip  a-wheel 
thru  either  of  these  countries,  of  membership  in  such  a 
club,  were  made  evident  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Francis  S.  Hesseltine,  an  American  representative  of 
the  French  club.    He  says : 

''The  membership  card  requures  your  signature  and  a 
description  of  your  wheel.  Your  signature  must  be  at- 
tested by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notaiy  public  This 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  placing  your  photograph  one 
inch  square  in  the  comer.  Your  identification  by  your 
card  admits  your  bicycle  free  of  duty  into  France,  and 
relieves  you  from  making  the  deposit  in  Italy  and  Switi- 
erland. 

''On  application  to  the  Paris  office,  describing  your  ma- 
chine— ^kind,  mark,  name,  number,  etc.— you  will  receive 
a  permit  for  Belgium.  It  is  esential  that  when  you  de- 
part from  these  countries  the  fact  should  be  stamped 
upon  the  permit  given  to  you,  as  any  omission  to  do  this 
obliges  the  club  to  pay  the  duty.  As  trains  at  the  fron- 
tier are  not  detained  long  enough  for  this  certification, 
one  should  wheel  across  the  border  or  communicate  in 
advance  by  letter  or  telegram  to  the  custom  house  oflBotal 
in  charge  at  the  frontier  railroad  station,  advising  him  by 
what  train  you  mil  leave,  ^o  that  a  government  represen- 
tative may  be  in  attendance  prepared  to  stamp  your  per- 
mit. Geneva  is  a  custom  house  station  in  Switzerland. 
By  arrangement,  passing  from  Belgium  by  railroad,  you 
can  have  the  certification  made  at  Paris  on  your  arrival 

"  There  is  no  duty  on  travelers'  bicycles  in  England  or 
Germany.  Women  may  become  members  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  male  relative.  The  touring  clubs  <rf 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  mutually  ex- 
change privileges  with  the  Touring  Club  of  France.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  visiting  any  of  those  countries  you  wiD 
also  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  memberabip 
of  those  associations.^ 
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ANNUAL  ME,E,TING 

National  Educational  Association 

AT    CHAKLESTON,    S.    C^ 

July  jth-ijth,  igoo. 

Charleston,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Southern  Cities— aptly  called  the  Venice  of  America— has  been  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  National  Educational  Association,  m  July,  1900.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  ten  thousand  persons  will  be  in  atten- 
dance, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Charleston  will  accommodate  everybody  with  its  wonted  hospitality.  Those  who  are  not  able 
to  obtain  accompiodations  at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  be  distributed  among  private  houses,  where  they  may  be  assured  of 
a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Charleston,  although  well  South,  is  remarkably  ceol  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  city  so  famous 
historically,  audits  many  nearby  resorts  upon  the  ocean,  idcluding  the  Isle  of  Palms,  will  make  the  tourists*  stay  within  its  hospitable 
gates,— a  sojourn  ef  memorable  enjoyment.  In  order  that  the;re  need  be  no  apprehension  of  excessive  heat  at  Charleston,  the  follow- 
ing table  is  published. 

Record  of  temperature  readings  made  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  8  A.M.,  noon,  and  8  P.  M.,  July 
ist  to  15th,  1898,  and  1899. 

1898. 
8  a.  m. 

July    1 8a 

2 80 

3 8a 

4 82 

5 79 

6 75 

2::::::;    II 

9 78 

10 80 

" 71 

la 66 

13 73 

14 80 

15 81 

(Official) 

Charleston  is  full  of  historic  associations.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Phillip*s  Church  He  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 
The  Church,  itself,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Charleston,  was  built  in  i68x.  St.  Michael's,  which  is  the  next  oldest  church,  was  built  in 
1753,  is,  with  its  cemetery,  a  perfect  museum  of  revolutionary  curiosities. 

There  was  a  tea  party  m  Charleston  Harbor,  as  well  as  in  Boston,  several  cargoes  of  tea  having  been  thrown  into  the  waters  of 
the  Harbor  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1774.    This  was  done  by  the  citizens  in  broad  daylight  without  attempt  at  disguise. 

In  June,  1776,  Charleston  was  besieged  by  a  heavy  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  was  beaten  off  with 
severe  loss,  one  of  his  eight  ships  in  action  being  destroyed,  while  others  were  badly  crippled,  and  all  by  greatly  inferior  force.  It 
was  in  this  action  that  Sergeant  Jasper,  one  of  the  Garrison  ot  Port  Moultrie  sprang  from  the  outer  wall  to  regain  the  flag  which  had 
been  struek  down  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  replanted  it  upon  the  parapet  under  a  heavy  fire,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  **  Don*t  let's  fight 
without  a  flag.*' 

A  handsome  life  size  bronze  statue  of  Sergeant  Jasper  is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  beautiful  Battery  Park  of 
Charleston. 

Upon  the  same  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  troops,  in  attempting  to  cross  Sullivan's  Island  to  attack  the  rear  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
were  badly  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  City  was  again  besieged  by  Admiral  Parker  in  February  of  1^80  who,  this  time,  avoiding  Port  Moultrie,  landed  troops  and 
laid  siege  to  Charleston  from  the  rear  on  the  mainland,  being  aided  at  the  same  time  by  battenes  erected  on  James  Island.  A  shot 
from  one  of  these  batteries  carried  away  the  arm  of  and  otherwise  mutilated  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Pitt,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  grateful  colonists  in  recognition  of  thiat  statesman's  fearless  espousal  of  their  cause  in  the  British  Parliament.  This  statue  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Washington  Square,  Charleston,  the  arm  never  having  been  replaced,  as  the  people  considered  that  thus  mutilated  by 
the  British,  it  was  the  more  to  be  venerated. 

After  a  brave  resistance,  however,  General  Ltnqpln,  in  command  of  the  patriot  forces  capitulated  to  the  British  on  the  lath  of 
May,  1780,  and  Charleston  remained  in  possession  ef  the  enemy  until  December,  1783. 

The  story  of  Castle  Pinkney,  Fort  Moultrie  and  Port  Sumter  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Charleston,  during  the  War 
between  the  States,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  sustaining  an  unprecedentedly  severe  siege  on 
the  part  of  the  Union  forces,  the  Confederates  evacuated  the  City  on  February  the  xTth,  1865,  upon  the  advance  of  General  Sherman 
through  the  center  of  the  State,  and  the  following  day,  a  small  beat  sent  by  the  Mayor  of  Charleston,  brought  word  to  Admiral 
Dahlgren  that  the  place  was  abandoned  ;  **  Charlestoit  and  Sumter  were  Won  !  " 

Just  outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie  is  the  grave  of  the  famous  half-breed  Seminole  Chief,  Osceola,  who,  in  1837  was  captured 
by  the  United  States  troops  in  Florida  while  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  held  prisoner  until  he  died.  Nearby  is  the  grave  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  monitor  Patapsco,  which  was  sunk  by  a  Confederate  torpedo,  carrying  down  nearly  all  on  board. 

The  Citadel  Academy— the  West  Point  of  South  Carolina,— The  Magnolia  Cemetery,— the  beautiful  resting  place  of  the  dead,— 
and  the  Isle  of  Palms,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  are  all  easily  accessible  and  well  worth  seeing. 

In  St.  Michael's  and  on  other  public  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen  the  results  of  the  earthquake  which  shook  Charleston  to  its  foun- 
dations at  xo  o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  31st,  x886.  Altogether  there  is  no  more  interesting  or  attractive  old  city  in  the  United 
States  than  Charleston. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  only  all  rail  route  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  connecting  at  Quantico,  Va.,  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  which  has  a  through  sleeping  car  service  throughout  the  year,  and  at  Washington  ¥rith  the  Southern  Railway 
which  line  has  recently  obtained  entrance  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  proposes  to  run,  as  required,  through  cars  for  special 
parties  upon  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting.' 

For  this  occasion,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  plus  $a.oo  meinbership  fee.  These  tickets  will  be  en  sale  July  5th » 
4th,  7th,  and  8th  ;  good  to  rettim  until  September  ist,  1900. 
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OUR  NEW 
POSSESSIONS, 

A  map,  valuable  for  its  accuracy 
and  beauty,  will  be  found  in  No.  21 
of  the  New  York  CcntraFs  *'  Four- 
Track  Series."  In  addition  to  our 
new  possessions  it  correctly  de- 
lineates the  United  Statei,  Alaska^ 
the  Klondike  Region,  the  Asiatic 
Coast  and  Australia. 


A  oopy  win  b«  B«iit  free,  pori-psfd.  on  receipt 
of  three  centa  in  HtampH,  by  George  U.  Daoielfi* 
Getier^  P&flMagcr  Agentt  Onud  Ceiitr»l  si&tioD, 
New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  MAP 

NEW  AND  OLD  POSSESSIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

A  new  map,  quite  different  from 
the  old  style  of  railroad  map,  is 
that  just  issued  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines* 

Complete  and  accurate  as  to 
detail.  Just  the  thingr  to  use  in 
studying  the  new  geography  of  the 
United  States. 


A  copy  wU]  be  sent  free.  pcjB^p«id>  on  noeipt 
of  three  eenti  in  HtAmpA,  by  George  H^  Bftnieb, 
General  Peasekirer  Agent.  Grand  GentTal  Station, 
New  York. 


VM¥^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Lake 
Chautauqua 


One  of  the  niost  femous  and  enjoyable  of  American  resorts. 
A  very  pleasant  and  inexpensive  place  for  the  summer 
holiday.^ — Good  accommodations  may  be  had  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $10  per  week  in  cottages,  and  from  $8  to 
$21  per  week  in  hotels. 

There  are  many  delightful  places  about  tfie  Lake,  including 
the  world-famous  Assembly  grounds. 

An  Illustrated 
Lake  Chautauqua 
Book 

Ready  for  distribution  by  June  i  st ;  sent  free  to  any  address  by 
A.  J.  SMITH,  Q.  P.  6:  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Favorite  Route  to  the 

RE  A. 

G)nventions« 

— ^ 


"Dining  ows. 

WEST-BOUND. 

Leavei  BOSTON    daily         via  Fitchbur  j  R.  R.  11.00  am 

"     NEW  YORK  ••             ••    West  Shore  R.  R.  1245  pm 

Arrive*  CHICAGO    "             "    Waimh  R.  R.  240  pm 

"     ST.  LOUIS    "             ••    Wabash  R.R.  6.52  pm 


EAST-BOUND. 

Leaves  ST.  LOUIS  daily.       via   Wabash  R.  R.        9.00  am 

••     CHICAGO      "  ••    Wabash  R.R.       12.02  pm 

Arrives  NEW  YORK    ••  "    West  Shore  R.  R.  4-00  pm 

"      BOSTON        ••  "    Fitchbur  j  R.  R.     5.50  pm 

See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the  popular  WEST  SHORE  ROUTE.    You  can  travel  via  FAST  LIMITED  EXPRESS 
trains,  hauling  MAGNIFICENT  WAGNER  DINING  and  SLEEPING  CARS,  without  change, 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 


Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Erie,  Qeveland,  Detroit, 

CHICAGO  and  ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  in  terminal  stations  with  routes  for  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  and  places  of  general  interest  to  the  tourist 

NORTH,  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  tourist  via  the  West  Shore  Railroad  will  enjoy  a  transformation  scene  that  n«  other  line  afEords.  Its  line  offers  one 
o-and,  ever-enchanting  and  picturesque  panorama— along  the  historic  and  majestic  Hudson  River,  skirtine  the  foothills  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  with  the  lofty  Adirondacks  in  the  dist^ce,  by  the  Great  Cataract  of 
Niagara,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie  and  Michigan. 

No  other  route  can  offer  such  inducements  for  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  traveler. 

C.  E.  LAMBERT,  Oen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  New  York,  U.  5.  A. 


iinimi[ii(iij!i 


THIS   SUMIMICR 

TRY  THE  MOUNTAINS 

THE  UHATINY  AND  POCONO  RANGESHPIDI 
OF  THE  ADIRONOACKS-ARE  lUT  214 
■MUTES  FROM  NEW  TORK.^ 

TRY  THE  LAKES 

THERE  ARE  SI.  OVER  900  FEET  AiOVC 
SEA  LEVEL  WITHIN  120  NNUTES  OF  NEW 
TORK.  LAKE  HOPATCONG,  NEARLT  lOOO 
FEn  HKH,  IS  BDT  42  MB  nHH  NEW  TORK. 


I  Lackawanna 
Railroad 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


TRY  THE  MINERAL  SPRIiGS 

namaD  srams  k  m  ounn  jun  nsT 
namn  watdm  rua  m  ik  ma  mm. 

TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT  GAME 

FISNRKv  SHOOTWt  GOLF,  OOATM^  lATNMG 
IN  HUNDREDS  OF  PLAaS. 

TRY  THE  ELEGANT  HOTELS 

^      FOR  THE  HOST  FASTUMOOl    DOARDMG 
PLACES  FOR  THE  DEPLEHD  PURSL 

Vor  Booklet*,  tie.,  applr  to  %ay  Tlekat  Afftnt  of  the  Larkawanak, 

Tl 


■WM 
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The  fast  MAIL  ROUTE  I 


between  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  QTY, 
and  aU  Points  in  MISSOURI,  KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA,  WEST  and  NORTHWEST. 

T^S  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE 

via  PUEBLO  to  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  DENVER, 
SALT  LAKE  QTY.  and  OGDEN,  and  afl  Points  in 
COLORADO,  UTAH,  and  the  PAQFIC  COAST  j»^^ 

THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE 

For  all  Points  in  ARKANSAS,  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  the  SOUTHWEST* 
and  the  PACIFIC  COAST  J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^J^ 


THE  BEST  USm  to  the  Famous  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THREE  ROUTES  to  the  QTY  OF  BIEXICO  via  Laredo,  San  Antonio  or  El  Paso. 


IFILUAM  E.  HOYT,  Geoctal  Eawlam  Puteneer  Agent,  39}  Bcwulway,  New  Yod(. 
C.  G.  VARNER,  RUSSELL  HARDING,  H.  C  TOVNKNB, 


L 


Vice-President, 


►%%%%^1 


Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

ST.  LOUIS. 
^•1 


General  Passenger  Agent, 


i: 


IN  THE  LAKE 
COUNTRYu*^ 

of  Northern  minois,  WisconBin,  Minnesota, 
and  Michigan,  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
most  charming  Summer  Resorts  on  the  line 
of  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE 
and  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 

awaiting  the  arrival  of  thousands  ef  tourists 
from  the  South  and  East. 

Among  the  list  of  near-by  places  are 
Fox  Lakty  Delavan,  LavderdaU,  Waukesha, 
OconomotDoc,  Palmyra,  The  DeUs  at  KU- 
bourn,  Elkhart  and  Madison,  while  a  little 
further  off  are  Minocqm,  Star  Lake,  Fron- 
tenae,  White  Bear,  Minnetonka,  and  Mar* 
quette  on  Lake  Superior, 


MICHIGAN 
RESORTS 

are  directly  on  the  line  of  the 

GRAND  RAPIDS  AND 
INDIANA  RAILWAY^. 

''The  Fishing  Line." 


For  pamphlet  of 

'  ''Summer  Homes  for  /900," 

or  for  copy  of  our  handsomely  illustrated 
Summer  book,  entitled, 

"In  the  Lake  Country/* 

apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address, 
with  four  cents  in  postage, 

Geo.  H.  Heafford,  Gen.  Pass.  Agfent, 
Old  Goloay  Bonding,  Chkago,  UL 


Excellent 

Service 

To 


TRAVERSE  CITV 

Neahtawanta 

Omena 

Charlevoix 

PET05KEV 

Bay  View 

Roaring  Brook 

Wequetonsing 

Harbor  Springs 

Harbor  Point 

Oden 

MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Upper  Peninsula 

Points 

''flichigan  in  Summer*"  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the 
above  resorts  and  how  to  get  there  may  be 
had  upon  addressing 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD.  Q.  P-  &  T.  A. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Try 

Michigan 
Resorts  thu 
Summer 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  advanta^ 
of  a  few  weeks  at  Bay  View,  Peioskki, 
Charlevoix,  Traverse  City,  Poikt-Aiji- 
Barques,  Ludington,  Ottawa  Bbacb,  or 
other  Michigan  Resorts  ?  If  not,  you  shoild 
investigate  the  matter  by  writing  to  \k 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Pbi 
Marquette  Railroad,  at  Grand  Rafqib, 
Mich.,  who  will 

SEND  YOU  A  FOLDER 
FULL  OF  PICTURES 
AND  INFORMATION 

P.  S.— The  Popular  Route  to  the  Mkk^ 
gan  Resorts  is  the  P£RE  MARQUEES 
RAILROAD  (formerly  Flint  and  Poe  Mar- 
quette, Chicago  &  West  Michigan  and  D^ 
troit  Grand  Rapids  &  Western).  AD  TvkH 
Agents  sell  via  this  route 

R  F.  MOELLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agcii^ 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  inCH. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

JULY,  igoo  Charleston,  S.  C.    how  to  get  to  it 

Chwleston,  one  of  the  mosi  beautiful  of  Southern  cities,  aptly  called  the  "  Venice  of  America,"  has  been  chosen 
as  the  meeting  place'  for  the  National  Educational  Association  in  July,  1900. 

THE  SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY  0  a  0 

which  reaches  Charleston,  directly  over  ita  own  Line, 
from  Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  will,  by 
perfect  service  and  rates,  offer  every  inducement  to 
teachers  and  those  interested  in  the  Educational 
Aaaociation's  work  to  visit  this  charming  city. 

Vacation  n)  0  ^ 

In  the    Glorious    Mountains 
of  Western  Nerth  Carolina 

Many  of  those  going  to  Charleston  wil^ 
desire  to  visit,  while  tfaey  have  such  a  good 
opportunity,  the  attractive  resorts  of  the 
beatitifnl  Land  of  the  Sky— in  North  Caro- 
lina,   Nowhere  is  therearegionniore  l)eauti- 
ful  than  this  forest-clad  mountain  country, 
fitly  chrifltened  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky.**    It  is 
America's  Switzerland,  bright  with 
richly  bued  forests  and  many  vales 
full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  pines 
and  sweet  with  innumerable  flowers. 
AH  of  the  country  is  wildly  moun- 
tainous, there  being  more  than  forty- 
three  peaks  higher  than  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  over  eighty  peaks  ahnost 
as  high  and  massive.  The  climate  in 
Summer  is  delightfully  cool  and  in- 
vigorating and  the  vitality  of  the  air 
has  an  immediate  e^ect  upon  the 
visitor,    Asheville,  the   Mecca  of 
health  seekers,  is  two  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  ef  the 
£jea,  and  is  higher  than  any  city  east 
of  Denver  ^  all  around  it  the  moun- 
tains raise  their  majestic  heights 
until  they  seem  to  pierce  the  skies. 
This  lovely  resort  may  be  reached 
easily,  in  perfect  comfort,  by  the 
Southern  Railway,  either  in  going  or 
returning  trip  itop-over  privileges 

h^^  ^^5r'-r=^im^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m      granted. 
Throu  ghou  t  the  en  tire ' '  Lan  d 

of  the  Sky/'  excellent  hotels  and 
Summer  homes  are  to  be  found, 
and  good  accommodations  can 
be  procured  at  $5  per  week  and 
upwards. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  and  a  com- 
plete folder,  entitled  **  Summer 
Homes  in  the  South,"  pub  lie  bed 
by  the  Southern  Railway,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  procured  from 
any  of  its  agents,  will  he  found 
a  full  description  of  this  beauti- 
ful country,  which  no  traveller 
near  its  gates  can  afford  to  pass 
without  entering*  Write  for 
particnlarB  regarding  side  trip 
tours. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Geo.  C.  Daniels,  New  England  Pass.  Agent,  228  Washington  St. 

NCW  YORK 
^  ,                             PHILADELPHIA,  PA.                                          Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger*  Agent. . . .  1185  Broadway 
C.  L.  HoPKiws,  Dist.  Passenger  Agent 8a8  Chestnut  Street        W.  A .  Johnson,  Passenger  Agent 271  Broadway 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

_  L.  S.  Brown,  General  Agent 795  Pifteeath  Street,  N.  W. 

Frank  S.  Gannon 3rd  V.  P.  &  G.  M.       J.  M.  Culp .T. Traf.Managw  W,  A.  Turk Genl  Pat ssoger  Agsat 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

J.  C.  HoRTON,  Passenger  Agent lao  East  Baltimore  Street 
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Summer  Schools  for  1900. 

niinoli. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Session  July  17-Aug.  3.  Address 
O.  S.  Cook,  secretary,  378-388  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Institute.— Summer  School,  July  2-Aue.  10.  Ad- 
dress Director,  605  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  111.      x 

University  of  Chicago. — Summer  Courses  open  June  15.  Ad- 
dress the  University  •£  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Normal  Summer  School.— Opens  June  2  (three 
weeks).  Address  Dudley  Grant  Hays,  550  W.  Sixtieth  Place, 
Station  O.,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Summer  School. — Fourteenth  Session  June  25-Julv 
7,  Armour  institute,  Chicago.  Address  Ginn  &  Company,  378- 
388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  School  of  Methods  for  1900.— Western  School  at  Chi- 
cago, lU.,  August  20-31.— Address  American  Book  Company. 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C,  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  ot 
Methods,  Wasnington  square.  New  York  City. 

Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School  of  Drake  University.— June  i8-Aug. 
16.    Address  Chas.  O.  Denny,  prin.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kansas. 

State  Normal  School.— Summer  Session  June  7-Aug.  8. 
Address  Pres.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Massachusetts. 

New  School  of  Methods  for  1900.— Eastern  School  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  July  16-27.  Address  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  of 
Methods,  Washinii^ton  square,  New  York  city. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  Cottage  City.— 
Opens  July  10.  Address  Wm.  A.  Mo  wry,  pres.,  Hyde  Park, 
Alass. 

The  American  School  of  Sloyd.— Walter  J.  Kenyon,  director. 
Sixth  Annual  Session  begins  July  10,  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

School  of  Expression. — Summer  term  opens  August  i.  Ad- 
dress S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Pierce  building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages  at  Amherst  college, 
Amherst,  Mass.— Twenty-fifth  Session,  July  o-Aug.  17.  Ad- 
dress Registrar  of  Amherst  coUege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.— At  the  New  Ens- 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  Session  July 
10-27.    Address  Edgar  O.  Silver,  pres.,  29  £.  19  St,  N.  Y.  city. 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.— :July  5-Aug. 
15.    Address  J.  L.  Love,  A.M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School. — Address  J.  L.  Love,  sec'yi 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ifichlgsii. 

Bentsn  Harbor  College  Summer  School.  Session  bcgija 
June  19.    Address  The  College,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Summer  Kindergarten  Training  School  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Address  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  principal,  Grand 
Rapids. 

A  summer  kindergarten  training  school  will  be  candncted  at 
Grand'  Rapids,  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grasd 
Rapids  Kindergarten  Association.  Mrs.  Lucretia  WUlard 
Treat  is  the  principal.  As  a  place  of  summer  residence  Grand 
Rapids  is  especially  favored  by  climate  and  surronndii^ 
The  corps  of  lecturers  includes  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Laura 
Fisher,  Caroline  T.  Haven,  and  Isabel  Saunders. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College, Ypsilanti.— Summer  Quarter 
July  2-Aug.  24.    Address  Elmer  A.  Lyman,  principal. 

New  York. 

Columbia  University.— Summer  Session  from  Tuly  i-Aug.S. 
Address  Walter  Hammond  Nichols,  B.  S..  secV*  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  city. 

New  York  University.— Summer  Session  from  July  9-Aue.  17. 
Address  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown^  New  York  University,  Uni- 
versity Heights,  N.  Y.  city. 

Adirondacks  Summer  School.— FourA  Session  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Courses  in  Art,  Manual  Training, 
andNature  Study.  Address  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  North  32nd 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School.— July  5  to  Aup.  16.  Ad- 
dress The  Registrar,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  Universitjr  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study.— Ad- 
dress College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y^nly 
7-Aug.  17.  Address  Chautauqua  Assembly,  General  Offices, 
Cleveland,  Ohis. 

Summer  School  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.— Swfr 
mer  Season  from  June  4-September  29.  Address  Art  Studenb 
League,  215  W.  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York  city. 

North  Carolina. 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School  at  Winston 
Salem,  N.  C— June  2S-July6.  Address  S.G.  Atkins,  pret, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada.— Founteenth  Session,  July  26- Aug.  10,  Bear  River,  N. 
S.  Address  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince  St  school,  CharlottetofB. 
P.  E.  I. 

Summer  School  of  McGill  University  at  Toronto.— Special 
Courses  in  Art.  Address  Registrar  of  McGill  Univeraty, 
Toronto. 


Kew  Hampshire. 

Lake  Winipiseogee  Summer  School. — 
Courses  in  pedagogy,  science,  and  lan- 
guage. Teachers  prepared  for  fall  ex- 
aminations, and  students  for  college  en- 
trance. Address  L.  F.  Griffin,  Weirs.  N.  H. 

Dartmouth  College  Summer  School. — 
Opens  July  ;,  continuing  four  weeks. 
Address  Reristrar,  Dartmouth  college, 
Hanover,  N,  H. 

Ohio. 

National  Normal  University  Summer 
School,  Lebanon,  Ohio.— Classes  in  peda- 
gogy, science,  mathematics,  language,  liter- 
ature, elocution,  music,  etc.  Session -opens 
June  12.  Address  C.  K.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary, Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Texas. 

University  of  Texas  Summer  School. — 
Austin,  Texas,  June  July  5-21.  Address 
John  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 

Virginia. 

A  summer  school  of  methods  will  be 
held  at  Roanoke.  Supt  E.  C.  Glass,  of 
Lynchburg,  and  Prin.  Kenkins,  of  the 
Portsmouth  high  school,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  conductors. 

West  Virginia. 

Summer  Quarter,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity.  From.  June  21-Sept  i.  Address 
Pres.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Mergantown, 
West  Virginia. 


CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Csn  be  reached  from  the  East  ONLY  yiA 

THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE 

In  thiongh  trains  and  through  Pullman  Oars  WITHOUT  GHANOB 

ROUTE— VIA  WASHINGTON  and  RICHMOND. 

Ask  your  Ticket  Agent  now,  or  write  to  any  of  the  undersigned  for  inforamttwa  as  to  iBtei,«fc 
account  of  meeting  of  the  National  Bdncational  Assodation,  Jnly  7th  to  18th,  1900. 


H.  P.  Oi^ABK,  O.  E.  A.         >     S»  Broadway,. 
Jonah  H.  Wmra,  £.  P.  A.  f         New  Yora  City. 
A.  0.  ExNLT,  Agent, 

107E-  Oennan  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  H.  Johnson  N.  B.  A«      «^    ^  «  _^     -_ 

aoo  Washington  Street,  Bo«toi|lis 

a  MnujN,  Jr.,  Agent,  Si  S.  Third  84.,  Fllk,P^ 

A.  L.  BsKD,  D.  P.  A..  ^  , 

«n  Penn.  At.,  WaaliingtoB.aC 


T.  M.  BMEBSON.  Traffic  Manager,        [Wilmington,  N.  0.]        H.  M.  EMEBSON,  Qenl  PteL  1^ 


[  Ik^Ty^KT  A      O/^y^^l^T  A     The  Cool.  Restful  ##^ 

:  INOV A  OCO  1  lA  new summerjlanb. 

THE  MOST  POPULAB  AND  DIBEOT  BOUTB  IS  BY  THE 

^  FastMailExixreflBSteamerssailfrom     ^%r  ^   „  ^r^    r->  ■  ^-i^t-i       T     ^.^i^^' 
I  Lewie  Wharf  0  BOSTON     X  SIF ItlOtXt  A     JLrllie 

at  %  P.M. ,  erery  Tuesday  and  Friday,  connecting  at  Yarmouth  by  boat  and  tnin  for  all  pdali 

in  the  Maritime  ProTincee.   Gonmieneing  June  2S  it  will  sail 
ILVERY  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY  at  2^^^  PJt 
Tbs  AimicAN  iNWii'UTJ  or  Instbuotion  will  hold  its  Annuax.  OoNYHirnoH  at  HiTJitt 
y  N.  S.,in  JuXiT. 

For  goide-books,  descriptiye  folders,  rates,  and  other  inf ormatioii,  addreBs 
H.  F.  HAMMOND,  Agent,  YARMOUTH  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  (UsnHeAt 
1^  43  Lewla  Wharf,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
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Mr.  Van  Sickle's  Election. 

The  election  of  Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  N«rth 
Denver,  Colorado,  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Baltimore  will  be  greeted  with  unreserved  and  general 
approval.  He  is  an  energetic  worker  and  one  of  the 
most  efficient  school  <  superintendents  in  the  United 
States.  There  is,  however,  grave  doubt  as  to  the  legal- 
ity of  his  election  and  the  Bdtimore  school  board's  head- 
strong disregard  of  the  city  council's  criticism  of  its 
action  will  not  ameliorate  matters.  It  seems  that  the 
new  city  charter  requires  a  citizen  to  have  been  a  regis- 
tered voter  of  the  city  for  at  least  six  months  previous 
to  his  *  election  or  appointment  as  a  city  officer.  The 
board  of  which  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  is  a 


The  Busy  OloHd. 


Snpt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Baltimore. 

member,  contends  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
superintendent,  but  ex-Governor  Whyte,  one  of  Mary- 
land's most  prominent  lawyer's  and  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  city,  has  decided  that  Mr.  Van  Sickle  is  ineligible. 
The  board  stands  firmly  by  its  original  action.  Mr.  Van 
Sickle  has  already  resigned  his  position  in  Denver  and 
his  successor  has  been  elected.  He  will  assume  his  duties 
in  Baltimore  in  July  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  fill  his 
side  of  the  contract.  A  lawsuit  seems  inevitable,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Sickle  will  win  in  the 
end. 


Prin.  Frederick  W.  Atkinson,  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
high  school,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  in- 
struction in  the  Philippines,  at  a  salary  said  to  be  $8,000. 
It  is  not  yet  known  when  he  will  start  for  Manila,  but  it 
will  probably  be  early  in  the  summer.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  said,  he  is  to  visit  the  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  and  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  study  the  methods 
employed  in  the  teacUng  of  Indian  and  negro  youth. 

He  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  this  respon- 
sible post.  His  abflity  as  an  organizer,  his  keen  judg- 
ment and  lively  interest  in  all  phases  of  educational 
progress  have  given  him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
educators  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  successor  at  Springfield  has  not  yet 
been  elected,  tho  it  is  in  every  way  probable  that  the 
work  of  the  school  year  wiU  be  completed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Vice-principal  Wflliam  Orr. 


In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Germany's  energetic  emperor 
William,  Dr.  Studt,  the  Prussian  minister  of  education, 
has  ordered  the  abolition  of  the  requirement  of  the  use  of 
Latin  in  all  university  and  faculty  degrees,  assigning  as 
a  reason  the  importance  of  a  ''more  general  use  of  the 
German  tongue."  Education  ought  to  afford  a  fine  field 
for  the  imperial  reformer. 


Marching  Toward  Pretoria. 

The  long  expected  movement  of  the  British  forward 
toward  Pretoria  has  begun  in  earnest.  It  started  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  capture  of  Brandfort,  a  town  on  the 
raiboad  nearly  forty  miles  north  of  Bloemf ontein.  Then 
a  portion  of  Gen.  Roberts^  army  rapidly  pushed  ahead  to 
the  Vet  river,  the  Boers  retreating  as  the  British  ad- 
vanced. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  army  stretched  at  interim 
vals  almost  across  the  Orange  Free  State.  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, advancing  along  the  railroad  on  the  west^  is  at  the 
Vaal  river;  Gen.  Methuen  is  near  Bishof ;  Gen.  Pole- 
Carew's  division  and  others  occupy  the  center  above 
bloemf  ontein,  while  Gen.  Hamilton  is  on  the  left.  The 
hardest  fighting  has  lately  occurred  at  the  latter  point? 
Gen.  Hamilton  occupied  Winburg  on  Sunday,  May  6,  af- 
ter a  sharp  fight  and  a  hot  pursuit.  On  the  same  day  the 
Boers  retired  from  their  positions  east  of  Thaba  Nchu, 
and  left  Gen.  Bundle's  division  free  to  march  northward. 

Gen.  Hamilton's  march  on  Winburg  was  conducted 
with  great  spirit.  Especially  fine  work  was  done  by  the 
cavalry  and  the  Highland  brigade. 

Military  experts  now  believe  that  Gen.  Roberts  will 
send  a  strong  column  thru  Senekal  and  Bethlehem  to 
Harrismith,  and  open  a  way  for  the  passage  of  a  portion 
of  Sir  Redvers  BuUer's  force  across  the  mountains  into 
the  Free  State. 

Gen.  Roberts'  conviction  that  his  northward  march 
would  draw  off  the  Boers  from  their  intranched  positions 
at  Thaba  Nchu  has  been  justified  by  their  retreat  north- 
ward and  eastward.  Gen.  Bundle  has  occupied  without 
sacrifice  of  life  the  impregrable  line  of  high  hills,  which 
could  only  have  been  taken  with  heavy  losses  by  a  frontal 
attack. 

The  commander-in-chief  has  been  strict  in  his  examin- 
ation of  the  farms,  with  the  result  of  disclosing  the  fact 
that  mostly  every  house  is  a  miniature  arsenal,  Mauser 
and  Martini  rifles  and  abundant  ammunition  being  found. 
If  these  had  not  been  discovered  the  army  would  be  leav- 
ing ip  its  rear  the  material  in  men  and  arms  for  a  dan- 
gerous movement  among  the  inhabitants. 

New  Oil  Well  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  biggest  oil  well  struck  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 
great  Warren  county  find  in  1882,  has  just  been  located 
at  Gaines,  on  Pine  creek,  in  Tioga  county.  This  well 
spouts  two  thousand  or  more  barrels  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  oil  is  so  fine  it  brings  a  premium  of  four- 
teen cents  a  barrel.  A  group  of  storekeepers  and  farm- 
ers made  the  discovery  and  it  has  brought  them  great 
wealth.  Gaines  now  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  West- 
em  boom  town,  as  it  is  full  of  wealthy  oil  speculators, 
scientists,  geological  experts,  gamblers,  fakirs,  and 
farmers. 

Important  Discovery  at  Ephesus. 

A  report  comes  from  Ephesus  that  an  inscription  has 
been  found  there  containing  the  text  of  a  letter  written 
by  King  Abgarus,  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  and  his  answer. 
The  king  was  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  and,  iui 
tradition  relates  it,  wrote  to  Jesus,  asking  him  to  come 
and  cure  his  ills.  Jesus  in  his  reply  said  he  would  send 
one  of  his  disciples  to  cure  him. 

These  letters  were  carved  in  stone  over  the  gateway 
of  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ephesus  and  date  back  to 
the  fifth  century.  Prof.  McGiffert,  the  leading  Biblical 
scholar  in  this  country,  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the 
letters,  but  there  are  other  scholars  who  think  they  are 
genuine. 

Colonies  are  Under  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Lochran  has  filed  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  his  decision  on  the  application 
of  Rafael  Ortiz,  a  Puerto  Rican,  to  be  released  f^m  the 
Minnesota  state  prison.  Ortis  was  convicted  by  a  mflitary 
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tribunal  for  the  murder  of  a  United  States  soldier  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment. 

The  application  for  release  was  based  on  the  claim 
that  the  military  authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
case ;  that  peace  had  been  declared  and  that  Ortiz  should 
have  had  a  civil  trial.  The  decision  places  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  other  new  possessions  under  the  constitution. 

Would  Exclude  the  Japanese. 

The  labor  organizations  of  New  York  are  agitating  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Japanese  in  its  provisions.  It  is  set  forth  that 
a  multitude  of  laborers  are  flocking  to  these  shores  and 
crowding  into  occupations  that  are  already  overstocked, 
thus  inflicting  great  hardships  on  American  workmen  ; 
that  a  large  number  of  these  aliens  are  birds  of  passage 
and  have  no  intention  of  becoming  cUizens.  In  addition 
to  keeping  Japanese  out,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
keep  out  those  who  come  here  with  no  idea  of  be- 
coming citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Fighting  in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  now  reported  from  Northern  Luzon  that  Aguin- 
aldo,  who  has  been  missing  for  some  months,  has  again 
turned  up  and  is  collecting  a  force  with  which  to  fight 
the  Americans  during  the  rainy  season.  Gen.  Young 
desires  to  strike  the  rebels  before  the  rains,  and  asks  for 
reinforcements. 

Two  rebel  attacks  on  the  American  garrisons  in  the 
Visayan  islands  recently  have  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
280  of  the  enemy,  and  the  wounding  of  two  Americans. 

Educational  Meetings. 

May  24-29. — Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Pres.,  Solon  P.  Davis, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

June  19-20. — National  Music  Teachers'  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

June  25-27 — Convocation,  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 

June  25-30. — American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Charles  Baskerville, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

June— North  Carolina  State  Teachers*  Association.  Se'cy, 
C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh. 

June  26-30. — Georgia  Teachers'  Association  at  Cumberland 
isfand.  President,  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  Columbus,  Ga.,  secre- 
tary, G.  C.  Bond,  Athens,  Ga. 

June  27-29. — Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Pine 
Blufif.    Sec*y,  D.  L.  Paisley,  Conway,  Ark. 

July  7-13. — National  Edacational  Association,  at  Charles- 
tony  S.  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

July  2  (probably). — West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Asisocia 
tion,  at  Parkersburg.    Sec'y,  A.  J.  Wilkin- 
son, Grafton. 

July  3-5.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Wilamsport.  Sec'y,  J.  P. 
McCasky,  Lancaster,  Pa 

July  7-1 1. — American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, at  Halifax,  N.  S.^SeCy,  £.  H. 
Whitebill,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

July  24-27— Tennessee  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Monteagle.  Sec'y*  R<  1- 
McDonald,  Union  City. 

July  (usually  second  week). — Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  (place  not  yet 
fixed  by  executive  committee).  Sec'y,S.W. 
Wilkerson,  I712  W.  Lombard  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Oct.  26-27.  —  New  Hampshire  State 
Teachers'  Association  (place  not  yet  fixed). 
Pres.,  S.  W.  Robertson,  Woodville. 

October — Vermont  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, at  Rutland  (probably).  Sec'y, 
Prin.  W.  D.  Parsons,  Woodstock. 

Dec.  26-29. — California  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  San  Francisco.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco  of  School 
Dept. 

December.— Nebraska  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Lincoln.  Sec'y,  Miss  Lucy 
Williams,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

December. — Kentucky  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Louisville.  Pres.  J.  M.  N. 
Downes,  Newport,  Ky, 


Letters. 


Rodney  Blentworth  Kimball. 

Having  seen  in  the  last  issue  of  The  School  Joubnal 
a  brief  announcement  of  the  death  of  Rodney  Blentworth 
Kimball,  professor  of  applied  mathematics  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic,  I  feel  that  a  few  additional  words  con- 
cerning this  remarkable  teacher  would  be  appreciated  by 
many  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Kimball  was  perhaps  more  identified  with  the 
Polytechnic  than  any  other  man  on  the  faculty.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  else  connected  with  the  institution  has  ao 
deeply  influenced  his  pupils  and  his  colleagues.  Other 
places  in  the  faculty  could  easily  be  filled  ;  it  will  be  long 
before  anyone  is  found  who  can  replace  him. 

As  a  disciplinarian  Professor  Kimball  was  firm  and 
rigid,  regarding  order  and  obedience  not  merely  as  a 
means  but- as  an  end.  ^He  considered  the  formation  of 
the  habits  of  life  as  of  more  importance  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  He  sought  to  teach  re^ipect  for 
authority;  prompt  and  implicit  obedience,  as  the  highest 
aim  of  the  school. 

His  methods  of  instruction  secured  admirable  results, 
and  the  young  men  trained  by  him  are  sought  for  by  the 
leading  civil  engineers  of  the  country.  In  the  class-room 
he  rarely  answered  a  question  with  an  explanation. 
Rather  he  would  reply  with  a  question  calling  up  a  simide 
principle  upon  which  the  answer  depended.  The  answer 
would  be  followed  by  a  second  question  evolving  the  next 
step,  and  after  a  few  such  questions  the  enquirer  would 
reply :  **  Oh,  I  see ! "  In  this  application  of  the  Socra& 
method  Prof.  Kimball  was  remarkably  skilful  and  mucb 
of  his  success  in  teaching  was  due  to  this  fact.  In  fidd 
work  his  classes  were  held  to  the  greatest  possible  exact- 
ness and  the  measurements  of  different  sections  were 
repeated  until  brought  to  a  margin  of  error  so  small  as  to 
seem  to  most  teachers  impossible.  Instructors  bom 
other  institutions  not  infrequently  followed  his  dasses 
into  the  field  to  study  his  methods  of  work. 

Prof.  Kimball  was  impulsive  in  judgment,  and,  requirinf 
the  promptest  compliance  with  orders,  he  sometimes  con- 
demned the  wrong  person.  When  he  recognized  hs 
error,  however,  his  apology  was  so  full  and  hearty  that  he 
rose  higher  than  ever  In  the  esteem  of  his  class.  It  wss 
commonly  said  of  him  that  he  turned  out  good  enginem 
and  good  men.  D.  H.  CkXTHBAN, 

Brooklyn,  Ex-President  of  the  Polytechnic 


"  111  weeds  grow  apace/'  Iropunties  in  your  blood  will  tlv 
i;riiw  unless  >^uu  promptly  eat  pel  tftcm  by  taking  Hood's  Sftn»- 
punUa. 


Alf  ter  Common  School.    Tlie  scliool  on  the  left,  the  priocipftri  rc^dence  mq  t^«  ii«i^*! 
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School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

An  interesting^  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  title  being  "  A  German  Common 
School  with  a  Garden,"  by  C.  B.  Smith,  of  the  office  of  the 
Experiment  Station. 

Most  of  the  common  schools  in  the  smaller  villages  of  Ger- 
many, says  the  writer,  have  attached  to  them  a  small  garden. 
This  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  a  teacher  who  is  thence 
supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, sometimes  uses  it  as  a  means  of  instruction.  It  permits  the 
pupils  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  the  habits  of  insects,  etc., 
and  of  causing  them  to  work  among  the  vines,  trees,  and 
flowers,  their  instructor  can  instill  into  them  a  far  more  perma- 
nent and  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  horticulture,  and 
fruit  culture  than  could  be  obtained  from  books  alone. 

A  school  of  this  sort,  located  at  Alfter,  a  village  of  some 
2,000  mhabitants,  in  the  German  Rhine  province,  between 
Bonn  and  Cologne,  was  visited  by  the  author  in  1899.  The 
Alfter  school  is  what  is  known  as  a  ^'people's  school," 
like  our  common  school.  Only  the  fundamental  branches  are 
taught,  and  the  whole  course  is  completed  in  eight  years.  It 
contains  400  pupils  and  six  teachers.  Here,  as  in  all  others  of 
this  province,  two  hours'  instruction  weekly  in  fruit  culture, 
gardening,  and  general  farming  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  course  is  required. 

A  comprehensive  schedule  of  agricultural  instruction  is  sup- 
plied to  school  principals  by  the  provincial  government,  but 
it  is  intended  simpljr  to  be  suggestive,  the  teacher  being  ex- 
pected to  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
subjects  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  children  of  his  district. 
Alfter,  for  instance,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  gardening  region, 
the  atm  is  to  turn  out  the  children  expert  practical  gardinef  s. 
The  present  principal  is  laying  especial  emphasis  on  fruit  cul^ 
ture  and  has  planted  his  garden  largely  with  fruits.  The  gar- 
den contains  about  half  an  acre.  Dwarf  fruit  trees  or  flowers 
border  the  paths  about  the  garden.  A  nursery  p;rown  fr<  m 
seeds  planted  by  the  pupils  and  afterwards  rafted  or  budded 
and  pruned  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Currants,  gooseber- 
ries, and  small  fruit  and  vegetables  cccupv  every  foot  of  avail- 
able space,  and  a  few  beehives  ar3  locatecl  on  one  side. 

The  whole  work  of  spading  the  soil,  planting,  seeding,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  and  harvesting  is  done  by  the  boys  of  the 
upper  grades  working  two  hours  a  week  at  tne  proper  seasons. 
By  being  intensively  farmers  the  garden  is  made  a  source  of 
revenue.  Tne  same  soil  is  utilized  for  two  or  three  crops  dur- 
ing the  g^rowing  season  and  the  produce  sold.  This  serves  the 
further  object  of  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  crops  best  form  a  succession  with  each  other  during  the 
season  and  also  gives  them  a  little  practice  in  putting  up  goods 
for  the  market. 

The  protection  of  plants  against  insects  is  emphasized. 
Each  mornine  the  principal  walks  thru  the  garden  before 
school.  Should  he  discover  a  harmful  insect  or  disease,  a 
specimen  is  immediately  taken  to  the  school-room,  and  the 
nature  and  waste  of  the  injurious  insect  shown  to  the  pupils 
and  discussed.  This  enemy  is  especially  hunted  for  during 
the  following  work  here,  and  the  children  are  asked  to  search 
the  garden  at  home  for  similar  phenomena.  Occasionally  the 
bees  are  made  the  subject  of  a  special  lesson  in  agriculture. 
One  morning  a  hive  swarmed  and  flew  by  the  school  window, 


lifter  Common  School . 


Pupils  pruning  trees  and  doing  other  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 


alighting  on  a  small  tree.  The  school  was  taken  to  observe  it. 
The  queen  was  found  ;ind  placed  in  the  hive,  and  workers  were 
gathered  and  placed  with  her  and  a  new  colony  formed. 

The  principal  of  the  school  of  Alfter  is  the  local  vineyard  in- 
spector and  a  member  of  the  Bonn  Horticultural  Association, 
so  that  he  is  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture. He  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  village  school  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  has  taught  horticulture  from  the  first  Whether 
it  be  thru  his  influence  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  land  around 
the  village  shows  exceptional  skill  and  intelligence  in  its  culti- 
vation. 

Teachers  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

By  the  cordial  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  French  and 
American  educators,  as  well  as  the  government  ofiicials  of  the 
two  republics,  American  teachers  and  students  are  enabled  to 
visit  the  Paris  exposition  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances and  at  exceptionally  low  cost.  The  medium  thru  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  the  **  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  Students,'*  a  national  organization  incorporated 
for  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  but  ijot  in  any  way  a  money 
making  institution.  The  American  Federation  has  ofiices  in 
the  Board  of  Education  building,  Park  avenue  and  59th  street. 
New  York  city.  The  names  of  its  ofiicers  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  the  honesty  of  its  aims.    They  are : 

Honorary  officers — His  Excellency  Jules  Cambon,  ambassa- 
dor of  France  to  the  United  States,  president  for  France; 
Hon.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  commissioner  general  to  the  Paris 
exposition,  president  for  the  United  States. 

New  York  committee— A^st.  Supt.  Albert  Prescott  Marble, 
New  York  city  chairman ;  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ettinger,  president  of 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Association,  vice-chairman;  Dr 
Magnus  Gross,  New  York  city  financial  secretary  and  chair* 
man  of  the  teachers'  interest  committee;  Dr.  Henry  J.  La 
Mare,  New  York  city  secretary  and  manager. 

The  idea  originated  on  the  French  side.  The  French  have 
long  been  casting  envious  eyes  on  the  streams  of  American 
students  which  yearly  flow  into  Heidelburg,  Munich,  and  other 
German  universities.  "  How  is  it,"  they  reasoned  with  them- 
selves, "  that  no  Americans  ever  come  to  Paris  10  study  ?  Our 
universities  and  schools  are  equal  to  any,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  is  at  least  as  desirable  as  a  knowledge  of 
German." 

Proceeding  on  these  lines,  they  arrived  at  the  very  natural 
conclusion  that  the  absence  of  American  students  from  France 
was  not  due  to  any  racial  antipathy,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 
while  in  the  United  States  Heidelburg,  Munich,  etc..  are  house- 
hold words,  the  very  existence  of  a  university  in  Paris  is  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  Americans.  To  them  Paris  is  a  city 
for  play,  n«t  for  study,  except,  perhaps,  in  art. 

The  exposition  offered  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  the  re- 
moval ot  these  stumbling  blocks,  an  opportunity  which  the 
French  educational  community  has  been  quick  to  see  and 
grasp.  The  American  Federation  has  been  the  result  of  cor- 
respondence between  educators  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  while  those  primarily  benefited  will  be  Americans,  it  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree  on  the  support  of  Parisians  interested 
m  the  advancement  of  learning. 

The  Federation  offers  an  eight-weeks'  trip  from  New  York 
to  Paris,  nearly  six  weeks  of  it  in  Europe ;  new  express  mail 
steamer  accommodation,  three  meals  a  day  arranged  s«  as  to 
enable  members  to  take  their  meals  wherever  they  happen  to 
be ;  free  admission  to  the  exposition ;  rides  thru  Paris ;  boat 
rides  on  the  Seme;  trips  to  the  national  palaces  of  France ; 
entertainments,  receptions,  and  lectures  while  in  Paris  by  lead- 
ing Parisian  and  American  painters,  sculp- 
tors, authors,  actors,  and  public  men— all  this 
for  what  the  transportation  companies 
charge  for  passage  alone. 

The  cost  will  be  from  I225  to  $300,  accord- 
ing to  the  cabin  on  the  ships  and  the  accom- 
modations in  Paris.  This  offer  is  •pen  to  any 
member  of  the  Federatiou,  which  any  one 
can  join  who  is  engaged  in  study  or  teaching, 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  Sf.co. 
Among  the  great  advantages  accruing  to 
persons  who  make  the  trip  in  this  manner 
will  be  that  they  will  from  the  outset  be 
thrown  with  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  same  lines  of  work  as  they  themselves. 
Instead  of  being  cramped  up  in  a  little  room 
in  the  top  of  a  hotel  they  will  live  in  private 
houses,  the  homes  of  French  educators  with 
whom  arrangements  have  been  made,  and 
the  host  of  a  scientist  will  be,  if  possible,  a 
scientist  of  a  linguist  a  linguist,  a  music  stu- 
dent one  of  like  interests,  and  so  on.  Agair, 
they  will  be  accompanied  and  guided  by 
teachers  and  students  speaking  pure  French 
and  not  by  polyglot  professional  guides. 
Finally,  the  Federation  will  ensure  protec- 
tion from  unscrupulous  tourist  agencies  and 
dishonest  tradesmen,  and  will  afford  safety 
and  comfort  to  ladies  traveling  alone.  To 
this  end  all  members  are  advised  to  address 

i«  *i,-.  ««i,«^i ^^-.  the  officers  of  the  Federation  for  all  infer- 

in  the  school  garden  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
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In  addition  to  the  Paris  trip  side  trips  tbrn  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  personally  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Federation  or  by  affiliated  members  thruout  Europe,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Europe,  are  beine  ananged  at  an  extremely  lew  cost,  and  in 
some  cases  no  additional  c«st  at  all«  save  board  and  lodging  in 
rarious  cities  in  Europe. 

Rates  to  Halifax. 

Boston,  Mass.— Special  transportation  rates  from  Boston 
to  Halifax  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  teachers  institute 
vary  from  $io  to  |i8  according  to  route.  The  lowest  is  to 
Yarmouth,  by  steamer,  and  then  by  sail  to  Halifax.  For  $12 
one  can  go  by  the  same  route  and  return  by  the  all-sea  route 
or  vicevirsa.  All-sea  route  both  ways  is  |io,  and  all  rail 
|i8. 

Hotel  rates  vary  from  $1.25  to  $3.00  a  day.  The  leading  ho- 
tels are  the  Halifax,  Queen,  and  New  Victoria.  These  will 
be  the  head  quarters, oi  the  institute.  Persons  wishing  to  go 
into  private  houses  may  address  M.  A.  McKay,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  Halifax,  N.  S.  A  number  of  extensive  side 
trips  thru  Nova  Scotia  and  the  provinces  at  very  low  rates 
have  also  been  arranged. 

The  meetings  begin  Saturds^  evening,  July  7^  and  close  the 
following  Wednesday  noon.  Keturn  tickets  will  be  good  up 
to  July  31. 

Classes  for  Backward  Children. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  board  of  education  has  adopted 
Supt  Brooks*  plan  of  ungraded  classes  for  backward  chil- 
dren, the  teacher  to  be  selected  from  among  those  holding  a 
special  certificate  of  the  board  Dr.  Brooks^  report  says  that 
in  many  of  the  larger  schools  there  are  children  who  are  care- 
less in  their  habits,  difficult  to  govern,  and  generally  unfit  to 
associate  with  their  more  normal  comrades.  With  special 
treatment  under  teachers  who  have  a  gift  for  the  management 
of  dull  or  vicious  children,  most  of  these  can  be  saved  from 
incorrigibility. 

Mr,  O'Rourke's  Building  Lot. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  board  of  education  is  standing 
out  against  the  purchase  for  school  purposes  of  a  lot  of  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Michael  O'Rourke.  A  council  committee  chose 
the  land  and  then»  when  the  board  refused  to  confirm  the  sel- 
ection, cited  the  t)oard  in  the  common  pleas  court  to  explain 
its  refusal.  The  reasons  assigned  are  as  follows :  "  The  lot  is 
so  close  to  the  connecting  railroad,  and  its  surroundings  are  of 
such  a  character  that  the  respondents  do  not  consider  it  fit  for 
school  purpose.  The  price,  125,000,  was  too  high  to  justify 
the  board  in  selecting  it,  as  more  desirable  pieces  of  ground  in 
that  locality  and  of  about  the  same  size  were  ofiFered  to  the 
board  from  prices  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $20,000." 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  O'Rourke's  lot  will  not  be  purchased. 

Philadelphia  Extends  City  Scholarship. 

It  is  possible  that  the  scholarships  purchased  by  the  citv 
thru  the  special  annual  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  will 
be  extended  to  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  than  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr  college,  and  Phila- 
delphia medical  college.  Many  lielieve  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  Philadelphia  high  school  graduates  distributed 
thru  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges  instead  of  confined 
to  one  or  two.  The  board  of  education  has  opposed  the  ex- 
tension, altho  many  recipients,  including  normal  school  gra- 
duates, have  expressed  their  desire  to  enter  either  Cornell, 
Wellesley.  Smith,  Michigan,  or  other  universit^r  or  college  out- 
side Philadelphia.  In  making  the  appropriation  for  scholar- 
ships, city  councils  plaoe  no  restrictions  thereon. 

This  year  17,500  is  appropriated.  Next  year  it  will  be  f  10,000, 
which  it  is  understood  shall  be  the  maximum,  and  which  will 
permit  of  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  scholarships 
being  awarded  each  year. 

Children's  Savings. 

Long  Island  City. — Among  the  novel  and  suggestive 
items  of  the  American  school  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
will  be  two  separate  tables  of  statistics  of  children's  savings  in- 
stitutions. The  first  table  will  be  labeled  '*  Schools  Savings 
Banks  in  America,  Statisticsof  Operations  to  January  i,  1900." 
In  the  column  of  "Remarlcs*'  under  the  heading  *' Recapitu- 
lation '*  is  found  the  following : 

"  The  school  savings  bank  system  which  was  introduced  in 
*  one  school  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  in  1885,  is  now  found, 
Jan.  I J 1900,  in  ninety-seven  cities  of  fifteen  states,  and,  out  of 
a  register  of  170.630  pupils  in  attendance  in  these  schools, 
C2,6cM  ^"x^^  saved  the  sum  of  1806,015.97,  of  which  $525,209.27 
has  Deen  withdrawn,  leaving  a  balance  of  1280,806.20  due  de- 
positors.** 

The  second  table  is  marked  "  Statistical  table  of  the  Provid- 
ent Fund  of  New  York  and  other  Juvenile  Savings  Institutions 
of  the  same  nature  in  the  U.  S.  to  Jan.  l,  1899.''  Here  it  is 
•>hown  that  seventy-five  cities  in  twenty  states  have  adopted 
the  savings  stamp  system  in  boys*  clubs,  church  societies,  in- 
dustrial schools,  boys*  homes,  etc.,  and  that  58416  children  in 


these  institutions  have  saved  ^80,272.61,  of  which  ^38,59918 
are  due  depositors  January  31, 1890. 

Thus  adding  the  two  together  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
11,286,288.58  has  been  boUected,  1967,082.50  withdrawn,  aad 
that  1319,206,05  remains  due  to  the  young  depositors. 

School  Visitors'  Day. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.-— In  response  to  the  general  invitation 
issued  by  Supt.  J.  L.  HoUoway,  a  iaiige  number  of  parents 
and  persons  interested  in  edicati^nal  matters  visited  the  public 
schools  on  Thursday,  May  3,  which  had  been  set  apart  as  Vis- 
itors' day.  No  special  program  of  exercises  was  arranged,  as 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  school  board  that  the  visitors  ahould 
see  the  school  at  work  and  not  on  dress  parade.  Specimens 
of  pupils*  work  prepared  at  various  times  during  the  year  were 
seen  in  nearly  all  grades. 

Kindergartens  for  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  Md.— It  is  expected  that  at  no  distant  date 
Baltimore  will  follow  the  example  of  almost  all  the  other  im- 
portant cities  of  the  United  States  and  introduce  the  kinder- 
garten into  iU  public  school  system.  The  matter  is  under  dis- 
cussion  by  the  school  board,  and  it  is  said  that  Dr.  D.  C 
Gilman  is  in  favor  of  it.  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  of  St.  Loais, 
who  is  at  present  in  this  city  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  training  school  of  the  Baltimore  Kindergarten  AssociatioD. 
speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  project.  Miss  Blow  is  one  of 
the  best  known  authorities  on  the  kindergarten  in  America 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  kindergarten  movement.  She 
was  connected  with  the  first  kindergarten  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  in  this  country.  This  was 
opened  in  St.  Louis  in  1872  as  an  experiment  in  educational 
methods  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  ^as  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools. 

"  Public  kindergartens,"  says  Miss  Blow,  "  are  supported  by 
189  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  over,  in  twenty-nine  states  of 
the  Union.  Counting  both  public  and  private  kindergartens. 
New  York  is  said  to  have  600.  Philadelphia,  which  has  201 
public  kindergartens,  leads  in  numbers  all  of  the  cities  in  the 
Union.  St.  Louis  has  115  kindergartens,  Boston  sixty-seven, 
and  Chicago  sixty-three.  In  1873  the  number  of  kinderearteos 
in  the  United  States  was  forty-two,  and  the  number  ofpupih 
1,252.  The  latest  report  of  the  commissioner  of  educatioi 
states  the  number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  to  be 
4,364  and  the  number  of  kindergarten  pupils  to  be  189,604.'' 

Miss  Blow  has  recently  completed  a  monograph  on  **  Kinder- 
garten Education  in  the  United  States  "  for  the  edacatiosal 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  exhibition.  In  its  preparation  she  made 
inquiries  of  teachers  thruout  the  country  as  to  the  efiFect  of 
kindergarten  training.  Out  of  102  letters  received  from  Boston 
but  one  disapproved  of  the  system.  Criticisms  were  made  br 
twenty-four,  the  most  frequent  being  that  kindergarten  diu- 
dren  are  talkative  and  not  easily  amenable  to  school  disciphne: 
while  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  children  trained  in  tbe 
kindergarten  showed  increased  power  of  observation  and  lis- 
euistic  expression,  greater  manual  skill  and  more  general  aUl- 
ity  than  the  children  who  had  not  had  such  training. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  '*What,  if  anything,  have  yoi 
observed  as  to  the  characteristics  of  kindergarten  children  s 
compared  with  other  children?"  Some  ot  the  writers  mca- 
tioned  as  specific  gains,  clearer  ideas  of  number,  form,  and 
color,  greater  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature,  Improvd 
singing,  better  expression  in  reading,  improved  articulatkiB 
and  greater  manual  skill.  On  the  strengtn  of  these  repoils 
Miss  Blow  summarized  the  inteUectual  gains  from  the  lander- 
garten  as  ^eater  general  activity  of  mind,  greater  power  of 
concentration,  greater  logical  power,  more  imagination,  visibly 
increased  originality  and  creative  power.  Of  their  monl 
characteristics  it  was  said  that  kindergarten  children  are 
neater,  cleaner,  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  perseverinp^  as 
a  rule,  than  other  children  ;  that  they  are  less  self-cossaon. 
and  that  they  have  a  well-developedf  conception  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

Miss  Blow  also  quotes  Miss  Louise  Arnold,  supervisor  of 
the  Boston  primary  schools,  as  stating  that  often  kinderprtes- 
trained  children  have  completed  the  primary  coarse  m  tvo 
years  instead  of  the  regular  three ;  a  fact  which  top;ether  witk 
odiers  goes  to  show  that  the  child  trained  in  the  kindeigartes 
advances  more  rapidly  Uian  another. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Prof.  Thrasher. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Prof.  William  M.  Thrasher,  head  ol 

the  department  of  mathematics  at  the  Northwestern  Christitf 

university  and  Butler  college,  died  recently  at  Berkeley,  Csl 

He  had  occupied  the  position  for  forty  years. 

Dr.  Everett  Dead. 
Erastus  Everett,  LL.D.,  formerly  a  professor  in  Rutgcff 
female  college,  and  president  of  the  College  of  New  Oriesz& 
died  May  7,  in  Brooklyn,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  «s 
bom  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Richa^ 
Everett  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1632.  He  was  a  grai- 
uate  of  Dartmouth  college  whence  he  received  his  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1876.  He  lectured  extensively  and  also  enga^ 
in  literary  work.  His  *'  System  of  Versification  "  was  widtlK 
known. 
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New  England  Notes. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Eastern  Public  Education 
Association,  which  met  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  April  28,  found 
the  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  associations  the 
most  interesting  topic.  Newark  reports  that  six  playgrounds 
have  been  leased  for  two  years.  Bosten  reports  a  general 
movement  towards  providing  sand  for  children  to  play  in,  and 
enlarged  playgrounds.  Baltimore  reports  greater  care  for  the 
health  of  children.*  Other  reports  might  be  cited,  but  they  all 
showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  sports  of  children.  Cer- 
tainly play  is  as  essential  as  study  or  work  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  growing  child.  Prof.  Edward  Cummings,  of 
Harvard,  closed  the  proceedings  with  a  lecture  on  ideals  in 
education.  He  holds  tnat  the  body  must  be  educated  and  made 
to  co-operate  with  the  mind  in  developing  individual  character. 

High  and  Classical  Teachers. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  High  and  Classical 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Cambridge  high  school 
on  April  28,  with  Dr.  Wm.  Gallagher,  of  Thayer  academy. 
Brain  tree,  as  president.  An  interesting  program  was  arranged 
of  which  the  most  important  papers  were,  *'  Relief  for  the 
Crowded  Curriculum,*'  and  *'  The  Open  Door  in  the  High 
School  Curriculum." 

The  general  feeling  expressed  by  the  teachers  was  that  too 
much  is  now  being  attempted  in  the  time  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teachers,  so  that  much  of  the  work  becomes  superficial, 
while  the  pupils  are  at  the  same  time  overstrained.  Pres. 
Eliot  seemed  to  question  the  fact  of  the  crowding,but  he  thought 
that  the  proper  way  to  find  relief  is  to  secure  more  satisfactory 
results  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  question  of  full  freedom  of  election  in  the  high  school 
was  felt  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  primary  element  is 
the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  determine  a  wise  selection.  It  im- 
plies a  clearer  purpose  in-  securing  the  education  than  any  of 
the  pupils  show  upon  entrance,  while  many  of  them  fail  to  ac- 
quire steadfastness  of  purpose  even  by  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  question  of  what  is  wise  in  secondary  education  seems 
far  from  settlement  as  yet. 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  Diinton. 

An  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  April  28  at' the  Boston 
Normal  school,  when  a  great  company  of  former  pupils  and 
associates  joined  in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
head  master,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton.  His  successor,  Head  Master 
Wallace  C.  Boyden,  presided  and  opened  the  meeting  by  read- 
ing an  extended  history  of  the  normal  school  from  its  opening, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  to  the  present  y^ar,  during  all  of  which 
time  Dr.  Dunton  was  the  head.  Mr.  Boyden  added:  "This 
school  was  his  life  work  and  it  stands  a  fitting  monument  to 
that  work.  Dr.  Dunton  stood  as  a  leading  figure  in  this  school 
and  in  the  school  life  of  the  city."   *  * 

Supt.  Seaver  spoke  of  the  lasting  work  which  Dr.  Dunton 
did  for  education  in  the  broad  character  which  he  insisted 
should  be  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  He  added,  "  I  can 
speak  of  only  two  of  his  great  qualities :  his  steadfastness  and 
sincerity.  When  he  had  taken  his  course,  no  ordinary  argu- 
ment could  swerve  him  from  it.  Opinions  with  him  were 
serious  matters.  New  opinions  must  present  proper  creden- 
tials of  worth.  He  stood  by  the  old  while  examining  the  new. 
No  theory,  however  plausible,  could  cause  him  to  brush  aside 
the  accumulation  of  a  century.  I  bear  testimony  to  his  un- 
sullied quality  •f  friendship  and  his  noble  sincerity  as  a  man." 

Others  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  and  the  m«st  interesting 
feature  of  the  whole  was  the  expression  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  pupils  for  the  assistance  which  Dr.  Dunton  had  given 
them  personally.  Such  tributes  are  the  teacher's  highest  re- 
ward, and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  paid  after  a  noble 
edueator  has  gone,  but  far  better  is  it  when  they  can  be  given 
to  him  before  his  life  closes. 

To  Entertain  Cnban  Teachers. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  following  circular  has  been  issued 
by  the  officials  of  Harvard  university  to  Cambridge  house- 
holders : 

**It  is  expected  that  1,450  Cuban  teachers  will  be  receiving  in- 
stmction  in  Harvard  university  for  six  weeks  this  summer,  be- 
oiA&ing  July  3  or  thereabouts,  at  least  three-fifth  of  whom  will 
Be  women.  It  is  proposed  to  lodge  the  women  in  private  houses 
within  easy  reach  of  Harvard  square,  not  more  than  two  persons 
in  a  room  and  each  person  to  have  a  separate  bed.  Each  person 
is  to  be  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for  comfortable  lodg- 
ing, and  with  coffee  or  chocolate  and  rolls  every  morning. 
CLuncheon  and  dinner  will  be  provided  everv  day  in  Memorial 
Hall.)  Houses  in  which  there  are  te  be  no  male  boarders  will  be 
preferred. 

**  For  the  aecommodations.  a  weekly  price  to  be  agreed  upon 
in  each  case  will  be  paid  by  the  university  for  each  person,  ex- 
cept as  rooms  may  be  offered  gratuitously.  No  charges  whatever 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Medical  attendance 
will  be  promptly  furnished  from  the  university  ofSce,  if  any  be 
necessarv.  Hospitality  on  the  part  of  Cambridge  householders 
toward  these  Cuban  women  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president 
and  fellows,  materially  promote  the  success  of  the  whole  under- 
taking, which  is  essentially  an  effort  to  render  (come  direct  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  Cuba  thru  their  new  schools. 

"  Very  few  of  the  Cuban  teachers  will  understand  English  on 
their  MTival,  and  most  of  them  will  never  have  been  away  from 
home.  Thev  will,  therefore,  need  much  friendly  guidance  and 
sympathy,  which  cannot  possibly  be  p.  id  for." 


Prof.  John  Bach  McMaster,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  fitth  volume  of  whose  famous  '*  History  ef  the  People  of  the 
United  States  '*  has  just  come  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  London. 


Chicago  and  Vicinity. 

Chicago,  111.— The  commission  on  school  text-books  has 
been  informed  by  a  committee  of  publishers  with  whom  it  con- 
sulted that  the  cost  to  the  school  board  of  publishing  text- 
books for  the  city  schools  would  be  far  greater  than  the  expense 
of  buyine  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  commission  was  not 
surprised  at  the  advice,  which  it  will  not  necessarily  follow. 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  ex  superintendent  of  schools, 
sailed  for  Germany  last  Wednesday  where  he  will  spend  the 
summer.  In  his  last  bulletin  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  he 
warned  them  against  sectarian  songs.  Supt.  Andrews'  term 
does  not  actually  expire  until  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
meantime  the  position  will  be  temporarily  occupied  by  Super- 
intendent Delano. 

Chicago  Wants  Telephones. 

Chicago,  Ill.—A  movement  for  telephonic  connection  be- 
tween the  central  board  of  education  and  each  school  building 
has  been  started  in  this  city.  This  is  right  in  line  with  the 
article  on  telephones  in  The  School  Journal  of  April  7. 
The  innovation  is  backed  by  Pres.  Harris,  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation; Supt  Andrews;  the  district  superintendents;  Business 
Manager  John  A.  Guilford,  and  Chief  En^neer  Waters. 

The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  substantially  those  p^iven  by 
the  various  superintendents  to  The  Journal,  ll  is  stated 
that  the  telephones  used  save  considerable  money  and  a  large 
amount  of  time.  The  principals  are  eager  for  it  and  believe 
that  it  will  be  most  valuable  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Miss  Coartwright's  Stunmer  School. 

Chicago,  III.— -Owing  to  the  exertion  of  Miss.  N.  A.  Court- 
wright  whose  letter  to  Intelligence  wa^  quoted  in  the  School 
Journal  of  April  28,  the  pupils  of  the  Jones  school,  coming 
mostly  from  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  portion  of  the  city, 
will  have  opportunity  this  summer  to  study  nature  in  the 
country.  By  a  series  of  school  entertainments.  Miss  Court- 
wright  has  raised  a  considerable  sum  oi  money.  This  has  en- 
abled her  to  rent  a  tract  of  land  at  i^ingwood.  111.  There  she 
will  start  a  summer  school  where  the  children  will  learn  gar- 
dening, planting,  etc.,  and  watch  the  result  The  summer 
school  will  not  be  opened  until  the  end  of  the  regular  school 
year,  but  in  the  meantime  Miss.  Courtwright  is  taking  out  the 
children  in  batches  to  plant  seeds,  and  bringing  them  back 
the  same  day. 

niinois  Teachers'  Association. 
Aurora,  lLL.-^The  meeting  ot  the  northern  Illinois  teach- 
ers' Association  brought  out  ah  • 
principal  subjects  of  discussion  were 
of  Commercial  Branches."  and  "Tl 
Training  to  School  Work  m  General."  Good  talks  were  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Smith, 
supervisor  ot  manual  tracing,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  institute,  Peoria;  Dr.  Ira  M. 
Carley,  of  the  Chicago  normal  school,  and  M.  F.  A.  Manny,  of 
the  Oshkosh  normal  school. 


a  large    attendance.     The 

rere  "The  Place  and  Value 

'  The  Relation  of   Manual 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Tolstoi,  the  Russian  novelist  and  philanthropist,  is  to  be  in- 
vited by  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  while 
on  his  trip  abroad,  to  come  to  Chicago  as  the  guest  ol  the  uni- 
versity. 

DuLUTH,  Minn.— the  board  of  education  has  decided  that 
after  teachers  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  city  for  five 
years,  their  employment  becomes  permanent  and  they  shall  be 
removed  for  cause  only. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— A  variation  of  the  method  of  teaching 
drawing  employed  in  the  classes  held  at  the  Jefferson,  Yeager, 
and  Irving  schools  has  been  introduced  by  Miss  J.  S.  Ankeney. 
It  consists  in  the  adoption  of  mass  work  in  ink  in  place  of  the 


pen. 
mk. 


place 
The  next  variation  will  be  the  use  of  different  tones  in 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.— A  new  rule  has  been  made  which  re- 
quires all  employees  of  the  board  to  pay  their  just  debts  on 
pain  of  dismissal. 

A  novel  plan  of  education  has  been  adopted  in  Copenha- 
gen, Denmark.  No  books  are  used,  but  the  boys  are  instructed 
orally,  when  at  the  same  time  they  perform  some  light  manual 
work. 

Hartford,  Conn.— The  presidency  of  Marietta  college, 
Marietta,  O.,  has  been  offered  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Perry,, 
professor  of  bibliology,  instructor  in  church  polity,  and  libra- 
rian of  the  Hartford  Theological  seminary. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo.— The  school  board  has  elected  the 
following  teachers:  Mr.  W.  H  Lynch,  re  elected,  principal  W. 
T.  Dodson,  C.  A.  Stephens,  Miss  Myrtle  Quick,  and  Miss 
Mary  Steger,  assistants.  Miss  Amanda  McCarty  of  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.,  has  been  made  principal  of  the  music  department. 

M'ONtreal. — A  large  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  Peltr 
Redpath  library  building.  It  will  cost  about  $60,000,  and  have 
a  capacity  of  over  300,000  volumes. 

Mr.  James  M.  Barrie,  the  novelist,  is  a  candidate  for  mem- 
bership in  the  English  house  of  commons  from  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews  universities. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carne- 
gie museum  and  chancellor  of  Western  university,  may  have 
to  resign  the  latter  position,  as  he  has  been  requested  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  institute  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  management  of  the  growing  departments  of  that  institution. 

The  last  number  of  the  Georgian  and  New  Era,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Woroen^s  Federated  clubs  of  Georgia,  con  tarns  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ottley,  chairman  of  the  industrial  committee  of 
the  federation  upon  the  educational  and  social  benefits  as  con- 
ferred on  the  employees  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  mills,  by 
the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  club.  This  is  an  organization  started 
by  the  nrm  after  the  example  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  its 
employees. 

The  Hew  departments  in  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  "Nature 
and  Science  for  Young  Folks,''  and  '*  The  St.  N'icholas  League," 
have  been  the  most  successful  features  St,  Nicholas  has  under- 
taken for  many  years.  Several  of  the  early  numbers  of  the 
present  year  containing  the  first  installments  of  these  depart- 
ments went  entirely  out  of  print.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
who  edits  the  Nature  and  Science  department,  is  well  knbwn 
to  teachers  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  where  his  lectures  are  a 
frequent  feature  of  school  work. 

Copyi 


Of  the  three  fellowships  for  the  year  1900-1901,  two  in  Roman 
archaeology,  and  one  in  Christian  archaeology,  which  were  of- 
fered for  competition  to  ah  graduates  of  American  colleges  by 
the  American  school  of  classical  studies  m  Rome,  two  have 
just  been  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduate  school  in  the 
University  of  Michigan — the  fellowship  in  Christian  arche- 
ology to  Charles  R.  Morey,  of  Charlotte.  Mich.,  A.  B.,  18091 
and  one  of  the  others  to  George  H.  Allen  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  A.  M.,  1899. 

The  Philadelphia  Teacher  for  April  appe&rs  in  a  new  dress. 
It  comes  out  in  a  neat  brown  wrapper,  and  its  appearance  is 
altogether  more  ambitious— and  expensive.  Commenting  upon 
this  last  consideration,  the  new  editor  and  ihanager,  Mr.  Enoch 
W.  Pearson,  says  that  it  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  effect  the  charge,  but  hitherto  the  receipts,  had  not 
warranted  the  expense.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  they  do  cot 
warrant  it  now,  but  he  has  faith  in  the  Philadelphia  teachers  to 
support  his  undertaking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pearson's 
candid  appeal  will  meet  with  success,  it  deserves  it,  for  the 
Teacher  is  an  altogether  excellent  and  readable  publication. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Miss  Catherine  Shattuck,  head  of  the  nor- 
mal art  department  of  I'ratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  who  is  making 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  public  school  work  thru  the  Western 
cities,  is  at  present  in  this  city.  She  says  that  the  progress  made 
here  during  the  last  few  years  is  remarkable.  In  the  Irvise 
school  she  found  a  set  of  specimens  in  color  drawings  whicfa 
pleases  her  so  well  that  she  will  take  them  with  her  to  Brook- 
lyn as  models  for  her  classes. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  following  have  been  named  oflScersof 
the  Boston  Latin  School  As.sociation :  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tileston  Baldwin,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Warren,  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Hayes,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Green,  Messrs.  William  Boyd  Allen, 
G.  H.Norcross,  and  Herbert  Copeland;  Mr.  George  R.  Nut- 
ter, who  for  seven  years  served  as  secretary  of  the  association, 
resigned. 

State  Supt.  J.  W.  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama,  has  been  nom- 
inated for  re-election. 

The  bishop  of  Chester,  England,  suggests  that  tablets  be  set 
up  in  the  schools  of  England,  on  which  to  inscribe  the  names 
of  students  who  win  distinction  on  battlefields. 

In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  *'  St.  Denis," 
corner  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  on  Saturdav  evening, 
May  12.  The  dinner  hour  is  6  p.  m.  The  address  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  formerly  editor  of  the  Atinntie 
Monthly,  Subject,  "  The  Right  Use  of  Speech  in  a  Demo- 
cracy." 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Brooklyn  institute  for 
a  special  excursion  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  san  on 
May  28.  The  place  of  observation  is  Rocky  Mount  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  116  miles  west  of  Norfolk.  Va.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  astronomy  are  invited  to  join  the  expedition.  The 
preliminary  arrangements  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Way,  588 
Halsey  street,  Brooklyn. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  department  of  pedagogy 
will  be  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  June  7  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  university  commencement  of  the  other 
graduate  and  professional  schools  of  New  York  university. 
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Nature  Study  Out-of- Doors. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni  Kinder- 
garten Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  San  Remo,  April  2S. 

000,  by  The  Cemti  rv  Co.  '^ ^^  PJ*?u  l?^  Speaker  was  Mi» 

Elizabeth  Curtis&^whose  subject 
was  *' Voice  Cultivation  in 
Speaking  and  Singing.^^  Miss 
Curtiss  said  that  her  method  oi 
teaching  di£Eered  from  the  old 
methods  in  that  she  begins  from 
aboutCabovethestafitand  goes 
-  down,  whereas  the  usual  way  is 
to  begin  low  and  work  up. 

As  a  reason  for  her  systeoi. 
Miss  Curtiss  said  that  (he child's 
speaking  voice  is  hieber  thaa 
that  of  tne  woman.  A  point  oa 
which  she  laid  emphasis  is  the 
importance  of  not  cramping  the 
throat  and  causing  the  sound  to 
be  forced  thru  the  nose.  She 
always  begins  with  breathicf 
exetcises — the  Ha-ha  method— 
making  edch  note  a  breathy  oee. 
and  after  a  short  time  all  har^ 
ness  is  eliminated.  Childrea 
should  be  taught  to  read  tbrir 
lessons  in  high  breathy  tones, 
and  with  the  relaxed  throat 
Miss  Curtiss  concluded'her  di? 
course  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  Society  for  the  ImprovemeBt 
of  the  American  Voice,  of  whidi 
she  is  the  head. 
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IVotes  of  )Vew  Bool?9, 


Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  *J.  W.  A. 
Young,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  C.  E.  Linebarger,  of 
Lake  View  high  school.  This  book  treats  of  the  subject  some- 
what exhaustively.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  of  mathema- 
tics a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  calculus  and  analytic  geom- 
etry; to  round  out  the  mathematical  study  of  the  general 
student  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture  ;  and  to  give  the  st(Udent 
of  natural  sciences  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  calculus  to 
enable  him  to  understand  development  in  his  own  domain.  The 
authors  act  on  a  suggestion  of  flerbart's,  that  '*  mathematics  is 
uninteresting  to  five-sixths  of  pupils,  unless  it  is  brought  into 
direct  connection  with  the  applications."  This  is  clearly  illus- 
trated'by  applications  to  chemistry,  showing  how  senseless  it 
is  to  spend  time  and  strength  explaining  what  a  single  equation 
or  a  sign  of  differentiation  or  integration  makes  pe^ectly  clear 
to  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  calculus*  The  authors  have 
followed  closely  the  lines  of  a  recent  German  work* by  Profs. 
Nernst  and  Schonflies,  much  of  it  being  direct  translation.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $2.20.) 

B.  W.  Taplby. 

School  SanUation  and  DeeoraOon  is  ''a  practical  study  of 
health  and  beauty  in  their  relations  to  the  public  schools.'"  The 
fact  that  it  was  written  by  Severance  Burrage,  professor  of 
sanitary  engineering  in  Perdue  university,  and  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  state  supervisor  of  drawing  for  Massachusetts,  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  its  value.  The  first  part  of  the  book  treats 
'  pf  the  location  of  schools,  the  construction  and  requirements 
of  school  buildings,  principles  of  ventilating,  heating,  and 
lighting,  sanitary  problems  of  the  school-house,  school  f  amiture 
and  the  school-room.  With  chapter  VII,  the  subject  of  decora- 
tion is  taken  up,  examples  being  given  to  show  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  decoration.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to 
pictures,  casts,  and  other  decorations  appropriate  for  the  school- 
room, the  proper  arrangement  of  pupils,  and  ways  in  which 
the  beauty  of  the  surroundii^s  may  add  to  success  in  the 
school-work  itself.  The  book  is  finely  illustrated  and  is  in  all 
respects  most  practical  as  a  guide  to  either  teachers  or  boards 
of  education.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bostouf.New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago.  Price,  $1.50.) 

Great  American  Educators,  in  the  Four  Great  Americans 
series,  is  a  book  that  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
all  others  interested  in  education.  Surely  no  others  in  our  his- 
tory deserve  more  honor  than  those  who  have  helped  to.  bring 
our  common  school  system  up  to  its  present  position.  The  vol- 
ume contains  the  life  stories,  with  portrails,  of  Horace  Mann, 
Mary  Lyon,  David  P.  Page,  Henry  Barnard,  Edward  A.  Sheldon, 
James  P.  Wickersham,  Newton  Bateman,  and  John  D:  Philbrick, 
who  represent  the  growth  of  popular  education  in  this  country. 
In  addition  to  these  this  volume  contains  life  sketohes  of  some 
of  the  great  founders  and  benefactors  of  American  Colleges : — 
John  Harvard,  Elihu  Yale,  E.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Charles  G.  Finney,  besides  chapters  on  "  American  Education,'' 
showing  the  beginning,  rise,  and  growth  especially  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  America.  The  volume  is  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  Hie  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  who  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  prepare  a  work  of  great  value  on  this  important 
subject.  (Werner  School  Book  Company,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston.) 

The  Practical  Speller,  by  William  C.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  is  designed  to  present 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  natural  order  of  acquisition,  the 
words  required  in  the  work  of  the  granunar  and  high  school, 
and  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  common 
usage  of  capital  letters  and  of  punctuation  marks.  Proceeding 
on  this  principle  The  Practical  Speller  has  embodied  the  words 
contained  in  a  number  of  representative  text-books,  and  also 
such  additional  words  as  may  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  these  books.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book  is  the  excellent  classification  of  words.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

A  Practical  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  William  Fox, 
M.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  applied  mathematics.  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Charles  W.  Thomas,  M.  E.  instructor 
in  descriptive  geometry  and  drawing,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  provide  a  simple, 
practical  course  of  progressive  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing. 
All  instructions  are  given  in  connection  with  a  special,  con- 
crete exercise.  The  course  in  this  volume  is  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  high  schools,  schools  of  apprentices,  and 
young  mechanics.  (D.  Van  Nostvand  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25.) 


An  excellent  brief  biography  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  has 
been  contributed  to  the  American  Statesmen  series,  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  The  subject  of  this  biography  is  an  exponent 
of  the  Western  political  anti-slavery  movement  and  a  great 
figure  during  the  Civil  war.  In  this  book  very  little  is  said  of 
Mr.  Chase's  private  life,  and  comparatively  little  about  his  long, 
eventful,  and  varied  public  career ;  he  is  presented  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  three  episodes  which  are  of  great  historical  im- 
portance—the Western  political  anti-slavery  movement,  the 
financial  measures  of  the  Civil  war,  and  the  process  of  judicial 
reconstruction.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.    Price,  $1.25.) 

If  young  people  do  not  acquire  a  taste  for  high  class  litera- 
ture, the  publishers  will  not  be  at  fault,  as  many  permanent 
series  of  classics  are  now  being  sent  out.  Among  these  are  the 
books  of  the  Eclectic  School  Readings,  which  are  carefully  pre- 
pared by  able  editors,  handsomely  printed  and  substantiaUy 
bound.  One  of  these  volumes  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Queniin 
Durward,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris. 
This  novel  shows,  with  admirable  clearness,  the  rising  power  of 
the  people  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centu^.  Another 
book  of  the  series  is  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  edited  by  Ella 
Boyce  Kirk.  This  story  describes  that  terrible  uprising  against 
the  aristocracy  known  as  the  French  revolution,  (i^nerican 
Book  Company.) 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  an  educational 
method  for  teaching  the  principles  and  laws  of  accounts,  as  de- 
rived from  the  established  customs,  practices  and  usages  of 
business,  and  the  most  progressive  and  labor-saving  systems  of 
bookkeeping  as  practic^  in  our  lines  of  commerce  and  industry: 
by  H.  M.  Rowe,  Ph.D.  All  the  business  papers,  documents,  and 
vouchers  required  in  the  transaction  of  business  are  used.  The 
book  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  high  schools,  commer- 
cial departments,  and  bookkeeping  classes  in  public  schools. 
This  book  differs  from  most  text-books,  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
the  principles  and  laws  of  accounts  as  facts  and  not  as  theories. 
(Sadler-Rowe  Company,  Baltimore.) 

Old  Norse  Stories,  by  Sarah  Powers  Bradish.  In  this  book 
the  author  has  given  the  language  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  tales  in  regard  to  the  deities  in  which  our  Northern 
forefathers  believed.  Most  of  these  stories  show  what  our  an- 
cestors thought  of  the  common  phenomena  of  nature — day  and 
uight,  summer  and  winter,  storms  and  sunshine,  life  and  death. 
They  also  give  an  idea  of  the  manners  of  a  semi-barbarous 
people,  and  of  their  ways  of  living,  both  in  times  of  peace  and 
in  times  of  war.  The  originals  of  these  stories  are  found  in 
the  Norse  Eddas.  (American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  45  cents,) 

The  Beacon  Biographies  is  a  series  of  little  books,  designed 
to  furnish  brief,  readable,  and  authentic  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  those  Americans  whose  personalities  have  impressed  them- 
selves most  deeply  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  country. 
Everything  that  the  busy  man  or  woman  would  like  to  know  of 
the  careers  of  these  famous  persons  is  given  by  writers  of  spe- 
cial competence,  who  possess,  in  full  measure,  the  best  contem- 
porary point  of  view.  Each  volume  is  equipped  with  a  frentis- 
plece  portrait,  a  calendar  of  important  dates,  and  a  brief  bib- 
liography for  further  reading.  The  type,  printing,  and  binding 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  boolffl  are  small  enough  to  be 
carried  easily  in  the  pocket.  Among  these  volumeu  are  the 
following :  David  G,  Farragut,  by  James  Barnes ; «/.  R,  Lowell, 
by  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. ;  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  W.  P.  Trent ;  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  by  Charles  W.  Chesnutt ;  and  Phillips  Brooks, 
by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   Price,  per  volume,  75  cents.) 

The  Pocket  Compendium  is  a  little  book  of  information  in 
regard  to  New  York  city  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
policemen,  but  also  of  great  value  to  all  city  officers  and  citi- 
zens. It  gives  the  location  of  police  stations,  the  boundaries 
of  precincts,  a  digest  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  the  courts 
and  where  located,  the  city  and  county  officers,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, railroads  and  ferries,  hospitals,  objects  of  interest,  office 
buildings,  etc.  The  information  is  well  arranged,  well  indexed, 
and  accurate.  If  a  list  of  churches  were  added  the  value  of 
the  book  would  be  increased.  (T.  de  T.  Truax  &  Son,  123 
Liberty  street,  Manhattan,  N.  Y.  City.) 

The  One  Stitch  Dropped:  Doll  Dressing,  by  Mary  E.  Dunham. 
This  book  presents  manual  training  work  of  a  kind  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children.  During  the 
course  of  instruction  in  doll  dressing  a  progressive  series  of  les- 
sons in  sewing  for  primary  children  is  given.  This  work  should 
follow  immediately  after  the  kindergarten.  The  same  methods 
may  be  used  thus  making  no  breaks  in  the  child's  experience. 
Lessons  in  all  materials  used  are  given  and  many  life-lessons 
are  learned  xmconsciously  from  talks  introduced.  (Columbia 
Book  Comp^M^  Philadelphia.) 
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MichdangdOf  by  Estelle  M.  Hnrll,  a  collection  of  pictures 
with  introduction  and  interpretation.  (Riverside  Art  Series.) 
In  thi^  volume  the  author  presents  pictures  and  descriptions 
that  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  principal  works  of  this  great 
artist,  who  in  his  branch  of  art  is  comparable  to  Milton  and 
Beethoven.  Michelangelo  learned  his  first  lessons  from  the 
Greeks,  but  like  all  original  geniuses  he  added  to  the  ideas  of 
his  masters.  The  main  characteristic  of  Greek  art  is  repose ; 
that  of  Michelangelo  is  action.  Among  the  pictures  and  des- 
criptions of  his  creations  in  the  volume  are  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  David,  Cupid,  Moses,  Christ  Triumphant,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  etc.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.) 

The  Advanced  Reader^  in  Longmans'  series  of  ''Ship  "  Literary 
Readers,  is  intended  to  give  a  svstematic  suggestion  of  the 
great  modem  prose  literature  of  England.  Representative 
passages  have  been  taken  from  Swift,  Thackeray,  Milton,  Field- 
ing, Dr.  Johnson,  Sterne,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Jane  Austen, 
Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Froude,  Dickens,  and  others. 
These  have  been  chosen  either  for  elevation  or  charm  of  style, 
or  else  for  interest  of  subject.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  just  as  much  information  as  possible  without  embarrass- 
ing tiie  young  reader.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

Ideal  Suggestions  Thru  Mental  Photography,  a  restorative 
system  for  home  and  private  use,  by  Henry  Wood.  In  order  to 
accommodate  thousands  who  have  received  great  help  from  this 
book,  and  who  wish  to  give  it  to  others,  it  is  now  issued  in 
paper  covers.  People  from  all  walks  of  life  recount  in  the 
most  glowing  'erms  the 
uplift,  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual,  which  has 
been  realized  from  this 
formulated  system.  It  is 
ordered  largely  from  Eng- 
land and  Australia,and  an 
English  philanthropist  of 
Shanghai  voluntarily  had 
it  translated  into  classical 
Chinese  and  scattered  it 
broadcast.  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston.  Fine  cloth, 
$1.25 ;  paper  covers, 
$0.50). 

The  Political  Economy 
of  Natural  Law  by  Henry 
Wood.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  volume  is  the 
outline  of  a  political  econ- 
omy which  is  natural  and 
practical,rather  than  arti- 
ficial and  theoretical.  It 
is  based  on  a  volume  is- 
sued by  the  author  in  1887 
entitled  '*  Natural  Law  in 
the  Business  World'' 
which  passed  thru  several 
editions.  The  matter  has 
been  so  thoroly  revised  as 
tamake  it  practically  a 
new  work.  Conventional 
political  economy,  the 
author  holds  is  largely  a 
mass  of  fine-spun  intellec- 
tual abstraction.  These 
questions  should  be  tested 
thru  their  relations  to 
natural  law.  The  author 
has  given  an  especially 
clear  and  full  treatment 
of  the  labor  question  from 
this  standpoint.  (Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.) 

The  Reward  of  Prince 
Cheerfulness^  by  Ruth  Lev- 
inson.  This  story  is  in- 
tended to  portray  by  per- 
sonification, traits  of  char- 
acter such  as  cheerfulness, 
temper,patience,etc.,  their 
cause  and  their  effect  up- 
on each  other.  Cheerful- 
ness sheds  forth  its  genial 
rays,  is  brave  and  coura- 


geous, while  Temper  at  first  uncontrolled,  will  at  last  be  coa- 
quered  by  the  bright  beams  of  Cheerfulness,  and  yield  to  its 
influence.    (William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.    Price,  $.75. 


The  Educational  Trade  Field. 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  architects  and  te  school 
boards  is  brought  up  by  Trustee  Joseph  Downey's  resolution  ia 
the  Chicago  school  board  to  discountenance  the  buildiiig  of 
school-houses  with  hip  roofs.  The  resolution  was  the  outcome 
of  the  death,  in  March,  of  little  Mary  Real  who  was  crushed 
under  a  snow-slide.  It  has  become  pretty  clear  that  the  only 
safe  roof  for  a  school  building  in  Chicago  is  the  flat  roof.  Sodi 
a  roof  has  its  disadvantages,  but  it  will  not  precipitate  its  bur- 
den without  warning  upon  the  herds  of  unezpectant  childrea. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  have  removed  from  the  old 
Washington  street  building  to  110  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
They  occupy  the  third  floor,  and  have  fitl^  it  up  in  very  beauti- 
ful style,  and  are  ready  to  receive  all  their  friends.  l6-.  W.  K 
Cochrane  says  they  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  change  and 
have  so  much  more  space,  being  able  to  make  a  much  better 
display  of  the  results  of  the  Prang  Drawing  System. 

The  Harper  Prints. 

The  Harper  Black  and  White  prints  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  columns  of  The  School  Journal.  Thru  the 
courtesy  of  the  Helman-Taylor  Company  we  show  here  a 
group  of  them,  giving  a  good  idea  of  their  effectiveness  aid 
value  in  school-room  decoration.  They  include  work  done  hj 
the  cleverest  of  modem  artists. 
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James  Stuart.    Anihonv  Vandycfi. 

The  Apostle.     Rembrandt. 

A  Oirl^  Head.    /.  B.  Greuze. 

The  Poet.     Remhrandt. 

A  Drink.     Eiuabeth  Noterse. 

The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre.    Bougwreau, 

A  London  Flower  Oirl.    Fotdde. 

The  Jolly  Tipster.    Fratis  Hats. 

Portrsit  of  a  Youn«  Man.    F^oms  HaXs. 

The  Bohemian.    Franz  Halt. 

Portrait  of  an  Old  Man.    Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  Laughing.    Rembrandt. 

Two  Mothers.    Eiuabetk  Gardner. 

The  Repose  in  Bcypt.    MurUlo. 

Ths  Chase  of  <*The  President."    Chapman, 


x6. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
30. 

31. 

la. 
33. 


39. 
30. 


Christmas  Welsh  Rarebit.    F.  S.  CAmrcA. 

Dibbling  for  Chub.    E.  A.  Co^n. 

Vittoria  Colonna.    Lefebvre. 

The  Countess  of  Oxford.   /.  H&^pner. 

Vandyck  as  a  Youth.     Vandyck, 

Faithful  and  True.     Barber. 

An  Open  Book.    Moere. 

Rembrandt  as  an  Officer.    RembramdL 

The  Soul  of  the  Forest.    Maxence, 

A  Military  Gentleman.    Rembrandt, 

Don  Oaspar  de  Qusman.    Velasgrn*. 

Helen  Fourment.    Rubens. 

Rembrandt  as  an  Old  Man.    Rendtrmndt. 

Portrait  of  Cornelius  Van  der  Oeest.     V^ase^fck, 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman.    HeOem, 
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Fatigue  Studies : 

A  Discussion  at  the  Teachers'  Club. 
Bj  Robert  Burns,  Clinton,  N.  T. 

**  *  He  nerer  loses  a  moment^'  was  once  considered  an 
unqaalified  compliment  when  applied  to  a  student  or  a 
worker,"  suggested  the  principal  to  his  associates  of  the 
Teachers'  Club.  "But  nowadays  we  are  not  quite  so 
sure  that  it  says  much  for  the  wisdom  of  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  from  many  dif- 
ferent sources  comes  the  testimony  that  too  much  actir- 
ity  is  loss  instead  of  gain,  since  over-fatigue  poisons  the 
human  qrstem  and  is  dangerous  alike  to  body  and  mind. 
An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  secretions  engendered 
by  fatigue,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be  very  similar 
to  the  ancient  vegetaUe  poison,  curari,  an  extract  of  the 
strychnos  toxifera,  into  which  certain  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  were  accustomed  to  dip  their  war  ar- 
rows. The  poison  of  fatigue  is  of  the  same  general 
chemical  nature,  and  is  deadly  if  created  in  the  human 
q'stem  more  rapidly  than  the  blood  can  carry  it  off. 
There  is  no  known  antidote  for  this  poison,  and  its  subtle 
dangers  beset  alike  the  indolent  pleasure-seeker  and  the 
worker. 

"An  Italian  specialist  once  examined  fifty  school 
children  who  were  about  to  take  part  in  a  written  exam- 
ination of  two  and  one-half  hours.  Before  entering  upon 
the  strain  which  such  an  examination  must  necessarUy 
be  each  child  was  instructed  to  lift  as  much  as  he  could, 
the  results  being  measured  by  the  dynomometer.  This  was 
done  to  test  the  strength  of  each  pupil  before  the  exam- 
ination. After  the  work  was  completed,  the  children 
were  again  instructed  to  lift  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
same  way.  But  it  was  found  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  could  not  lift  as  much  by  several  pounds^ 
as  they  had  lifted  before.  It  is  now  a  well-demonstrated 
fact  that  prolonged  mental  strain,  it  matters  not  of  what 
kind,  will  diminish  the  pulse,  produce  dullness  and  heavi- 
ness of  the  head,  and  bring  about  other  disastrous  results, 
such  as  palpitation  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  and 


insomnia." 


TKe  Measurtmcnt  of  Fi^ti jue. 


"How  to  accurately  measure  fatigue,  and  determine 
with  approximate  exactness  the  extent  to  which  human 
nerves  and  muscles  may  be  weakened  by  use  or  abuse,  is 
the  discovery  which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Wedensky,  a 
Russian  scientist^  and  professor  in  the  University  of  St- 
Petersburg,"  replied  the  teacher  of  the  sciences.  "  His 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  line  of  research  while  he 
was  studying  the  effects  produced  upon  the  nerves  of 
motion  by  curari,  to  which  our  principal  has  already  re> 
ferred.  Tho  it  has  been  known  to  science  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  its  mysterious  action  upon  the  nerves  had 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  a  brown  sub- 
stance, and  unlike  most  vegetable  poisons^  it  may  be  tak- 
en into  the  human  system,  internally,  in  considerable 
quantities,  without  effect,  but  if  introduced  thru  a  rup- 
ture of  the  skin,  so  as  to  mix  with  the  blood,  it  causes 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  and  produces  death. 

"  Dr.  Wedenslgr  also  discovered  that  he  could  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  of  curari  by  rapidly  and  power- 
fully exciting  the  motor  nerves  with  an  electric  current, 
causing  the  muscles  instead  of  contracting,  to  relax.  As 
the  intensity  of  the  nervous  excitenient  diminished,  how- 
ever, thellmuscles  contracted  and  became  normal  once 


*  more,  which  explains  the  exhaustion  which  follows  fre- 
quent or  sustained  exertions  involving  a  continuous  phy- 
sical or  nervous  strain. 

"  The  following  method  of  measuring  fatigue  in  mus- 
cles thereupon  suggested  itself  to  the  Russian  scientist^ 
as  the  result  of  these  and  other  experiments :  The  sub- 
ject takes  in  his  right  hand,  for  instance,  the  negative 
electrode  of  a  battery,  while  the  positive  is  applied  to  the 
right  foot.  A  current  of  sufficient  force  to  cause  a  sense 
of  contraction  to  be  barely  perceptible  in  the  muscles 
traversed  is  then  turned  on.  A  needle  connected  with 
the  apparatus  at  the  same  time  traces  on  a  waxed  cylin- 
der the  record  of  every  movement  or  contraction  of  th* 
muscle  which  is  being  studied,  and  thru  which  the  cox^ 
rent  is  passing.  This  is  done  to  establish  a  standard 
measurement.  The  positions  of  the  electrodes  are  then 
reversed,  the  negative  being  placed  below  and  the  posi- 
tive above,  and  the  current  is  sent  downward  thru  the 
muscles.  If  the  intensity  of  the  upward  current  causing 
the  slightest  perceptible  muscular  contraction,  is  feebler 
than  the  first  of  the  descending  currents,  it  shows  that 
the  muscles  are  enervated,  the  extent  of  their  weakness 
being  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  two  currents,  aided  by  the  record  traced  by 
the  needle  upon  the  cylinder." 

The  Physiology  of  Weariness. 

"This  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  Prot  Michael  Fos- 
ter a  year  or  two  ago  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  *  Weariness,'  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land," interposed  the  librarian.  "Commencing  with  the 
simple  muscular  act,  he  analyzed  the  physiological  phe- 
nomena of  weariness  both  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
higher  work  of  the  mental  operations.  He  clearly  empha- 
sized the  two  prime  factors  in  the  production  of  exhaus- 
tion— ^too  rapid  expenditure  of  capital  or  force,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  overactivity  in  the  work- 
ing organs. 

After  proving  that  the  nervous  system  was  a  candle 
which  could  not  he  profitably  burned  at  both  ends  at  once^ 
Professor  Foster  went  on  to  show  that  endurance  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  purity  of  the  blood,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  these  waste  products  were  elimin- 
ated was  proportionate  to  the  staying  powers  of  the  in- 
dividual. '  The  hunted  hare,'  said  he, '  died,  not  because 
he  was  choked  for  want  of  breath,  and  not  because  his 
heart  stood  still  after  its  store  of  energy  had  given  out» 
but  because  a  poisoned  blood  poisoned  his  brain,  and  thru 
it  his  whole  body.'  It  was  also  shown  that  the  humbler 
helpmates  of  the  active  organism — that  is,  the  nutritive^ 
excretory,  and  metabolic  functions  of  the  body— were  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  enduring  activity  of  the 
higher  executive  mechanism.  I^of essor  Foster  touched 
upon,  but  did  not  treaty  the  subject  of  inertia,  or  more 
commonly,  Maziness,'  and  I  trust  that  he  will  on  some  fo- 
tuie  occasion  afford  us  the  benefit  of  his  views  upon  this 
phase  of  pseudo-fatigue." 

The  Fiti^e  of  Over-AtMeticism. 

"  Sometimes,  owing  to  fatilts  in  the  training,  or  to  ex- 
ercises unsuited  to  the  individual,  or  to  injurious  efforts 
to  excel,  certain  parts  of  the  body  are  irregularly  devel- 
oped," ventured  the  instructor  in  physical  culture.  "  We 
are  aware  of  this  irregular  development  for  the  reason 
that  it  may  eventually  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  the  operardancer,  there  may  be  undue  development  of 
the  muscle^  of  ^he  leg ;  in  the  rowing  man,  the  undue 
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deyelopment  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  in  the  cyclist 
there  may  be  the  same  condition  of  the  lower  limbs  when 
the  exercise  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  some  instances, 
also,  from  excessive  exertion,  the  heart  itself  may  beceme 
enlarged,  irregular  in  action,  at  first  much  too  powerful, 
and  in  the  end  too  feeble.  These  are  serious  disadvan- 
tages, which  creep  gradually  on,  and  are  often  not  de- 
tected until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  be  remedied. 

^' There  is  another  disadvantage  which  is  more  direct  in 
its* nature,  that  is,  a  dangerous  degree  of  muscular  fa- 
tigue followed  by  feverish  conditions,  and  again  by  un- 
due exhaustion — ^precisely  as  if  the  person  so  afflicted 
had  passed  thru  a  wearying  fever,  in  so  much  that  physi- 
cians often  speak  of  this  condition  as  'fatigue  fever/ 
But  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  on  this  subject  with- 
in the  past  few  years.  We  have  come  to  understand 
that  unless  the  muscles  have  been  brought  into  fair  con- 
dition, not  an  over-trained  condition,  they  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  a  change  in  structure,  which  is,  in  extremes, 
actually  dangerous,  commonly  recognized  as  rigidity  or 
'stiffness'  of  muscle.  The  unconditioned  muscle,  in 
wearing  itself  out  under  exercise  of  a  rigorous  kind,  be- 
comes incapable  of  natural  development ;  it  becomes 
painful,  and  produces  in  itself  poisonous  products,  which 
must  be  eliminated  from  the  body,  and  which  if  they  re- 
main, cause  fever  and  -ultimate  depression. 

"We  sometimes  see  this  disease  attended  with  fatal  re- 
sults in  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  horse  that  has  been 
badly  over-ridden,  or  the  smaller  game  that  has  been  too 
severely  chased.  We  also  see  this  condition  in  the  hu- 
man subject  in  the  case  of  athletes  who  have  trained  too 
intently,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  older  people  who 
take  up  vigorously  some  severe  recreation,  like  mountain 
climbing,  with  the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  renew  theii^ 
health  and  strength  by  so  doing.  We  find  it  in  another 
form  in  those  who  are  fairly  well  trained,  when  they  are 
endeavoring  to  make  their  muscles  what  is  commonly 
cidled  '  hard  as  iron '  as  they  boast,  a  condition  which  it 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  consider  beneficial,  and  which  has 
led  to  the  saying  by  trainers :  '  Over-train,  over-strain,* 
— an  excellent,  tho  generally  unheeded,  warning. 

Chronic  Fatigue  Ruins  Health. 

"An  understanding  of  the  laws  governing  overwork, 
and  the  penalties  of  over-exertion  should  be  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  every  student  and  worker,"  concluded  the 
vice-principal.  "  When  a  man  is  tired  he  has,  either  by 
inactivity  or  over-activity,  committed  a  chemical,  physio- 
logical,and  psychological  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  human 
economy,  and  is  then  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  Fatigue  is  the  result  of  labor,  and 
as  such  is  a  periodic  symptom  with  which  every  healthy 
person  should  be  familiar.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic life  that  periods  of  relaxation  shall  succeed  periods 
of  activity.  The  heart  itself  is  normally  in  repose  for 
about  one-third  of  the  time  consumed  by  each  beat — ^a 
fact  in  which  there  is  something  peculiarly  suggestive, 
since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  about  one-third  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  devoted  to  sleep.  Life  it- 
self is  made  up  of  a  series  of  vibrations,  in  which  tension 
and  rest  succeed  each  other.  The  heart  vibrates  about 
seventy  times  per  minute ;  the  vibrations  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  occur  about  sixteen  times  .within  the  same 
period ;  while  the  vibrations  of  the  whoie  organism  may 
be  said  to  complete  their  cycle  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

"An  abnormal  fatigue,  a  state  approaching  exhaustion, 
occurs  when  one  attempts  to  alter  nature's  rhythm,  when 
the  hours  of  tension  are  made  to  encroach  upon  those 
which  should  be  devoted  to  rest,  when  brain,  and  muscle, 
and  nerve  are  driven  to  the  furthest  exertion.  Fatigue 
of  the  kind  known  as  over-training  results,  in  the  case  of 
the  athlete,  in  heart  weakness  and  shortness  of  breath  ; 
whfle  the  long-continued  fatigue  occasioned  by  excessive 
application  to  study,  or  to  business  or  professional  pur- 
suits, results  often  in  nervous  prostration,  and  not  infre- 
quently lays  the  foundation  for  paralysis." 


Written  Language  Work.  I.* 

By  Robert  G.  Metcalp,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Man. 

As  long  as  the  language  work  is  oral,  neither  teacher ' 
nor  pupils  have  any  difficulty  with  penmanship,  spelling, 
capital  letters,  or  punctuation.  With  written  work  all 
these  difficulties  are  encountered.  These  mechanical  difli- 
culties,  as  they  are  termed,  should  be  met  and  at  least  in 
part  overcome  before  written  composition  is  made  prom- 
inent. The  "  mechanics"  of  written  composition  can  be 
most  economically  taught  by  means  of  carefully  prepared 

Dictation  Excrdscs. 

To  this  preparation  the  teacher  should  give  the  moit 
serious  attention.  A  few  exercises  prepar^  for  a  defin- 
ite purpose  are  worth  a  hundred  carelessly  taken  from 
some  book  which  happens  to  lie  ready  to  the  hand  upoD 
the  teacher's  desk.  A  few  lines  (not  more  than  four  or 
five)  may  present  opportunities  for  using  capitals  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  in  proper  names,  and  in  titles. 
Or  it  w&y  seem  best  to  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  lower 
grades  to  present  but  one  of  these  difficulties  in  one  ex- 
ercise. The  teacher's  judgment  should  determine  the 
kind  of  exercise  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  that  should 
be  given. 

Books  of  dictation  exercises  may  be  purchased,  and 
sometimes  they  are  very  helpful,  but  they  should  never 
usurp  the  teacher's  function.  He  alone  should  decide 
upon  the  needs  of  his  pupils,  and  should  shape  the  exer- 
cises which  his  pupils  are  required  to  study- 
It  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  classify  his  exereieefl 
as  (1)  lessons  on  the  use  of  capitals,  (2)  lessons  on  the 
use  of  titles,  (8)  lessons  on  the  use  of  commas,  (4)  lessom 
on  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  etc  In  this  way  the 
teacher  will  be  sure  of  doing  definite  work,  and  inll  be 
more  likely  to  get  good  results. 

In  all  written  work,  including  dictation,  good  penman- 
ship should  be  demanded.  Dictation  exercises  are  not 
given  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  penmanship, 
nor  indeed  are  such  exercises  given  to  teach  spelling. 
Still  penmanship  and  spelling  are  taught,  or  should  be,  in 
every  written  exercise.  All  mechanical  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  writing  of  composition  should  receive 
attention  in  dictation  work.  The  proper  headings  of 
letters  or  other  written  documents,  the  right  way  to  cloae 
a  letter,  the  indentation  of  the  first  work  of  a  paragraph, 
the  superscription  on  the  envelope  of  a  letter, — all  tbeae 
are  fit  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  teacher  when  pre- 
paring his  exercises  for  the  class.  He  must  be  sure 
that  the  exercises  are  short.  In  four  or  five  lines  any 
skilful  teacher  can  introduce  as  many  difficultly  as  the 
ordinary  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  meet. 

Dictation  exercises  must  be  examined  after  they  are 
written,  and  a  short  one  is  much  more  easily  examined 
than  one  that  is  long.  A  teacher  who  spreads  his  two 
or  three  difficulties  over  half  a  page  of  paper  is  umj^ 
wasting  time.  He  will  be  very  likely  to  conclude  thii 
one  or  two  such  exercises  per  week  are  all  that  he  pan 
afford  to  give,  whereas  a  dLctation  exercise  should  he 
given  every  day  in  all  classes  below  the  sixth.  Often 
classes  in  the  seventh  grade  need  as  many.  Usuallf, 
however,  if  the  daily  dictation  is  given  thruout  the  ae^ 
ond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  the  sixth  will  require 
but  four  per  Week,  and  a  smaller  nuinber  in  the  hi^ 
grades  may  be  sufficient. 

If  the  written  composition  in  the  higher  grades  shows 
a  weakness  in  the  ''  mechanics,"  this  weakness  betokeos 
a  need  of  more  dictation.  The  correction  of  errors  n 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitals,  etc.,  in  written  compoei- 
tion  is  too  expensive.  It  can  be  done  more  economicaDf 
in  the  dictation  lesson. 

Such  exercises  as  we  have  been  considering  are  teach- 
ing exercises,  and  not  mere  teste.  They  are  written 
upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  studied  by  the 
pupils.    In  the  lower  grades  they  should  be  studied  hf 

'^This  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  by  Mr.  Metcalf  on  "Ss^ 
plementary  Readine."  The  preceding  articles  were  published ia 
the  numbers  for  Feb.  3. 10, 17,  March  17,  and  April  14. 
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the  pupils  and  teacher  together.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  points  of  special  difficulty,  and  enough  dis- 
cussion be  allowed  to  insure  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

When  the  time  comes  for  testing  the  work,  let  the 
exercise  on  the  board  be  covered  bjT  a  curtain,  and  then 
dictated  by  the  teacher  while  it  is  written  by  the  pupils. 
The  words  will  be  given  slowly  and  distinctly  by  the 
teacher,  and  given  but  once.  Pupils  should  be  required 
to  hear  the  first  time  the  words  are  spoken.  Telichers 
who,  in  a  dictation  exercise,  repeat  words  and  phrases 
two  or  three  times  to  accommodate  heedless  pupils,  will 
soon  have  a  class  of  poor  listeners  on  all  occasions,  and 
scores  of  precious  minutes  will  thus  be  wasted. 

When  the  exercise  has  been  dictated  and  written,  let 
the  curtain  be  removed  and  each  pupil  allowed  to  com- 
pare his  work  with  that  upon  the  board.  The  teacher 
standing  at  the  board  calls  attention  to  the  real  difficul- 
ties, and  cautions  the  children  to  look  carefully  to  find 
any  mistake  that  may  have  been  made.  Papers  -may  be 
exchanged  and  examined  provided  no  penalties  are  in- 
ffictedior  mistakes.  A  class  of  pupils  under  good  tnHn- 
ing  will  work  to  the  end  that  their  exercises  shall  be  free 
from  errors.  No  lower  motive  should  be  admitted  for  a 
moment.  When  the  examination  has  been  made,  let  the 
general  result  be  known  by  a  show  of  handsr:  first,  those 
having  correct  papers,  then  those  having  one  error,  two, 
three,  etc.  Finally,  ask  how  many  think  they  could 
write  the  same  exercise  without  making  any  mistake. 
Ask  them  to  turn  the  papers  over,  dictate  the  same  les- 
son a  second  time,  remove  the  curtain,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren see  whether  they  have  succeeded  in  writing  a  paper 
free  from  mistakes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Story  of  the  Five  and  Forty. 

By  OuvER  Deb  Arnold,  California. 

It  was  an  average  fifth  grade  of  five  and  forty  boys  and 
girls.  If  the  teacher  was  above  the  average  in  any  par- 
ticular it  was  in  her  love  for  bad  boys,  and  in  her  intensity 
of  sympathy  in  all  her  pupils'  interests.  Precious  to  her 
was  that  buoyant  spirit  of  good  comradeship  existing  be- 
tween herself  and  her  pupils.  Nothing  of  hers  was  too 
good  to  be  shared  with  these  young  people,  and  in  return 
she  received  their  best. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  one  morning  Miss  Blake 
looked  into  their  ever-inquiring  eyes,  she  said, ''  Do  you 
not  see  something  mysterious  in  my  face  ?  Can  you 
make  it  out?"  Numerous  wild  guesses  were  made,  but 
all  agreed  that  something  delightful  indeed  lurked  there. 

''Two  weeks  from  to-day," explained  Miss  B.,  ''instead 
of  yeur  regular  rhetorical  exercises  we  shall  try  some- 
thing entirely  new.  The  pleasure  and  success  of  the 
trial  depend  upon  yourselves,  so  in  making  your  choice 
from  what  I  place  before  you  be  sure  to  decide  upon 
whatever  is  most  after  your  own  taste  and  liking.  Each 
boy  and  girl  will  employ  his  spare  time  outside  of  school 
hours  in  making  something  to  bring  to  school  on  the  day 
mentioned.  Let  it  be  useful  or  ornamental,  or  both  ;  but 
let  it  be  entirely  of  his  own  making.  While  you  are  thus 
preparingyour  contribution,  inform  yourself — by  reading, 
inquiry  of  teacher,  parents,  or  other  friends,  or  investiga- 
tion in  any  way — concerning  the  materials  used,  the 
manufacture,  etc. 

A  few  seemed  to  grasp  the  idea  instantly,  and  showed 
by  thoughtful  countenances  that  they  were  already  on 
the  way  to  a  decision.  Some  looked  first  bewildered, 
then  discouraged,  and  finally  ended  with  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  displeasure  or  disgust.  Others  curled 'up 
into  interrogation  points  and  grew  almost  unmanageable 
in  their  desire  to  have  absurd  questions  answered.  The 
more  self-confident  were  impatient  to  tell  how  much  they 
knew.  It  was  a  nice  case  of  adjustment  of  parts  to  that 
great  and  varied  whole  which  constitutes  life  as  we  see  it 
every  day.    Each  temperament  flew  to  its  own  magnet. 


Here  was  the  teacher's  opportuity  to  assert  her  rights 
as  guide  and  counsellor — a  delicate  task  to  be  performed 
with  a  firm  hand.  The  original,  self-reliant  ones  ef  the 
first-mentioned  class  were  well  enough  let  alone.  The 
second  class  needed  enlightenment  and  suggestions  to 
encourage  them  in  the  belief  that  it  was  not  so  hard  or 
unreasonable  after  all,  and  that  they  were  equal  to  the 
proposition.  And  the  hasty  interrogations — "squelch" 
them  ?  No,  satisfy  them  as  far  as  seemed  to  be  for 
their  good,  and  quietly  lead  them  to  see  that  each  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  As  for  the  little  "  Smarty  " 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  do  not  despise  him.  It  sometimes 
takes  just  such  an  one  (with  the  comers  rubbed  off)  to 
fill  some  important  niche  later. 

When  the  appointed  day  came,  teachers  of  other  grades 
in  the  building  were  beset  for  permission  to  go  to  Miss 
B's  room  for  a  few  moments  during  recess  or  noon  inter- 
mission. Vague  rumors  were  in  the  atmosphere.  Curi- 
ous eyes  took  sly  peeps  in  passing  the  door  of  No.  6. 
The  pupils  of  that  room  grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
in  the  consciousness  that  their  efforts  were  not  going 
unheeded.  The  articles  were  carefully  and  tastefully  ar- 
ranged at  the  front  of  the  room  so  as  to  make  an  effect- 
ive display. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon's  session,  came  the 
experience  meeting.  Much  sound  information  was 
gained  from  the  accounts  of  the  pupils  as  to  "  how  it  was 
done."  A  general  discussion  conducted  in  a  quiets  or- 
derly manner  awakened  sincere  interest  in  each  article 
displayed.  The  announcement  by  one  little  maid,  who 
had  brought  a  cake  of  her  own  baking,  that  her  cake  was 
to  be  cut  and  served  to  her  classmates  and  teacher  caused 
a  stir  of  approval  and  satisfaction.  This  was  followed 
by  an  offer  of  some  delicious  cookies  brought  by  another 
girl. 

Soon  it  was  settled  that  a  certain  length  of  time 
should  be  devoted  to  writing  the  story,  each  pupil  to  tell 
of  his  own  contribution.  The  teacher  stood  at  the  black- 
board ready  to  write  words  difficult  to  spell,  as  they  were 
called  for.  As  the  work  progressed,  she  could  discover 
the  helpless  ones.  She  could  quietly  encourage  here, 
suggest  there,  and  be  of  assistance  in  some  way  to  each 
one.  Never  were  pencils  driven  more  furiously !  Never 
was  paper  consumed  more  greedfly !  Jolly  Johnny  who 
had  brought  the  pasteboard  jumping-jack  that  hung  upon 
the  wall  waiting  to  be  pulled  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes  by  means  of  a  string  dangling  from  the  back,  was 
as  serious  in  his  efforts  now  as  the  little  lady  next  him 
who  sat  with  brow  puckered  over  the  manufacture  of  the 
bit  of  linen  used  in  her  daintily  hem-stitched  handker- 
chief. Someone  had  challenged  John  as  to  his  work  be- 
ing either  "  either  useful  or  ornamental,"  but  John  con- 
vincingly pointed  out  its  merits  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
silenced  the  first  objection  by  telling,  confidentially,  how 
it  was  soon  to  be  sent  in  a  Christmas  box  to  a  family  of 
poor  children. 

An  apron  had  been  brought,  which  called  for  the  story  of 
cotton-raising  and  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Sev- 
eral little  wagons  and  carts  brought  out  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation peculiarly  interesting  to  the  boys.  A  kite  led  to 
the  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  kite — new  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  children.  There  was  found  to  be  much,  after 
^1,  in  the  very  things  which  at  first  thought  seemed  en- 
tirely barren.  The  little  cake-baker  certainly  had  the 
worst  of  it.  There  were  sugar  and  fiour  and  butter  and 
milk  and  eggs  and  flavoring  I — enough  to  puzzle  the  head 
of  a  grown  person  to  know  where  to  begin  ;  but  she  was 
too  deeply  interested  to  leave  it  unfinished  and  begged 
leave  to  take  her  paper  home  with  her. 

Finally,  at  the  signal  for  all  to  step,  a  set  of  tired, 
happy  faces  looked  up  with  a  sigh  for  the  yet  untold 
things  they  knew  and  a  smile  for  what  was  coming. 
The  cake  and  cookies  proved  entirely  satisfactory — un- 
less in  point  of  quantity.  The  makers  thereof  were  the 
heroines  of  the  hour.  All  were  delighted  because  all 
had  done  their  best. 
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Hiawatha  in  the  Primary  School. 

By  Anna  Eggleston-Peibdman. 

The  matter  of  finding  the  right  kind  of  literature  for  the  ele- 
mentary grades  is  of  considerable  importance.  A  large  number 
of  teachers  are  quite  content  to  continue  using  what  Mary  E. 
Burt  styles  "  cat  and  dog  literature"  because  it  requires  no  pre- 
paration on  their  part.  But  a  new  and  greater  life  comes  into 
the  school-room  as  soon  as  the  teacher  begins  to  study  subject- 
matter  and  children  in  order  to  find  the  adaptability  of  the  one 
to  the  other.  Better  by  far  that  she  make  some  mistakes  in  her 
choice  of  Subjects  and  ner  manner  of  dealing  with  them  than  that 
she,  with  entire  satisfaction,  draw  from  a  stagnant  pool  and  give 
to  children  whose  thirst  demands  a  living  fountain . 

An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  in  many  cities  shows 
that  Indian  legends  are  frequently  commended  for  pupils  of  the 
first  and  second  school  years.  Sometimes  they  are  classed  in  the 
outline  for  language,  but  oftener  in  that  for  nistory  and  litera- 
ture. In  a  late  report  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  Supt.  Charles 
M.  Jordan  gives  as  aims  for  teaching  literature  and  history  : 

^  Sympathy  with  human  life.  This  implies  a  development  of 
the  imagination  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  realization  of 
brotherhood.  It  means  a  coming  ont  from  the  self-centered 
life  of  a  child  into  a  broader  world,  of  which  he  is  beginning 
to  feel  himself  a  part. 

''Sympathy  with  the  straggles  of  man  as  the  pupil  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  life  of  the  past,  and  gradually  learns  thru 
what  victories  we  have  inherited  the  present. 

"Cultivation  of  taste  for  good  literature. 

"An  added  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

"An  added  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  noble, 
and  the  heroic  in  character. 

"  An  ideal  of  service  as  an  essential  of  growth. 

"Desires  awakened  to  reach  up  toward  these  higher  ideals. 

"  Character-growth." 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Minneapolis  schools  places 
selections  from  ''Hiawatha"  for  pupils  of  the  second 
grade.  In  both  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco  schools 
the  poem^  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  given  to  the  children  of 
the  first  year  in  school,  while  in  Chicago  ''Hiawatha"  is 
one  of  the  topics  placed  on  the  list  for  the  third  grade. 

I  take  pleasur^  in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  the  following  account  from  successful  school- 
room experience,  illustrating  how  Hiawatha  was  used 
with  a  class  of  children  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  The 
writer  is  Miss  Ida  Louise  Kempke,  teacher  of  history  in 


the  Buffalo  Training  school.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  Miss  Kempke's  class  at  work  at  the  sand 
table. 

Lessons  in  Indian  History  from  Life. 
By  Ida  Louise  Kemfsb,  New  York. 

In  studying  Hiawatha  the  following  outline  served  to 
keep  before  U8  the  fundamental  lines  of  activity  of  Indian 


life  in  the  early,  primitive  days  of  Longfellow's  poem, 
to  mark  out  the  directions  in  which  we  ho]^  to  arouse  in 
the  children  a  wholesome  curiosity  and  an  inquiry  into  a 
fuller  understanding  of  their  own  lives  and  their  places 
in  the  world : 
I.  Home. 

1.  Characters.  IL  Clothing. 

a.  Hiawatha,  Nokomis,  lago.      1.  Skins. 

b.  Their  physical  characteristics,    a.  How  procured. 

2.  Wigwam  and  surroundings.  5.     "    prepared. 

a.  Material.  e.     "    put  together. 

5.  Model  and  structure.  d.     "    decorated. 

Cradle.  2.  Garments. 

Material.  Deerskin  shirt,  cloak. 


3. 


a. 


b.  Model. 

c.  Lullaby. 

m.  Food. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  How  obtained. 

moccasins,    legging 
etc. 

3.  How  prepared. 
4  Utensils. 

IV.  Industrial  life. 

^1.  Canoe  Building.                     2.  Hunting  and  Fishing, 
a.  Materials.                              a.  Weapons, 

Bark  of  birch  tree.                     1.  Bow  and  arrow. 

Branches  of  cedar.                      2.  War  club. 

Roots  of  larch.                           3.  Nets  for  fishing. 

Resin  of  pine  balsam.          3.  Agriculture. 

Quills  of  hedge  hog.                a.  Implements. 

Paint  from  roots  and  berries. 
5.  Model  of  boat. 

V.  SoGUL  relations. 

1.  Friends  of  his  boyhood. 

ChibiaboB,  Kwasind. 

2.  Games. 

3.  Hiawatha,  the  helper  and  teacher  of  his  people. 

4.  Minnehaha,  the  companion  of  his  manhood, 
a.  Wooing. 

•       6.  Wedding  feast. 

It  was  felt  that  this  outline,  tho  not  ideal,  was  reason- 
ably safe  and  sufSciently  elastic  to  yield  to  our  needs 
from  time  to  time.  True  to  the  principle  of  the  old  faiiy 
talesy  according  to  which  "  they  lived  together  happi^ 
forever  after,"  it  was  thought  best  to  conclude  the  story 
with  a  final  note  of  joy  to  our  hero  in  his  marriage  with 
Minnehaha. 

Plan  of  Work. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  to  take  a  canto^  or  a 
portion  of  one,  according  fo  the  nature  of  its  material, 
and  narrate  it  in  story  form.  Whenever  it  was  possible 
for  children  to  draw  inferences  from  the  conditions  pre- 
sented, such  a  course  was  followed.  In  order  to  luive 
the  children  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  to 
build  up  vivid  mental  pictures,  it  is  necessary  to  elabor- 
ate with  sufficient  detaihi.  The  reading  of  the  canto 
from  the  original  supplemented  the  story  after  it  had 
been  fully  presented.  The  work  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  women  who  are  in  training,  super- 
vised by  the  head  critic  and  the  regular  teacher.  To 
the  latter's  strong  personality  is  due  a  large  measure  of 
the  success  that  was  attained.  Frequent  compariaons 
between  the  present  and  the  past  proved  a  valuable  factor. 
Our  purpose  will  be  defeated  to  a  large  extent,  if  chil- 
dren are  not  directed  to  gaze  down  the  vista  of  the  past 
and  led  to  feel  conscious  of  progress. 

An  Indian  Atmosphere, 
One  of  our  first  efforts  was  to  create  an  Indian  atmos- 
phere in  the  room  with  the  aid  of  pictures  and  black- 
board drawings.  The  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence lent  us  a  large  collection  of  Indian  relics  containing 
many  specimens  of  clothing,  weapons,  tools,  games,  wam- 
pum, an  Indian  cradle,  and  various  other  articles  that  put 
us  in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  Hiawatha  and  his 
people.  We  used  our  sand  table  to  represent^  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  the  wigwam  of  old  Nokomis  on  the  shoro 
of  Gitchee  Gumee.  Two  Indian  dolls  dressed  respect- 
ively as  Hiawatha  and  Nokomis  added  life  to  the  scene. 
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Our  young  hero  aimed  with  hia  bow  and  arrow,  was  ever 
ready  to  jump  into  the  waiting  canoe  at  the  command  of 
his  grandmother  in  search  of  food  or  skins,  whatever  the 
occasion  demanded.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  his 
prompt  obedience. 

In  the  spring  the  chUdren  assisted  old  Nokomis  in 
planting  the  com  in  her  garden,  while  l^hey  watched  over 
the  seedlings  with  as  much  devotion  as  the  most  zealous 
lover  of  the  soil.  It  was  an  interesting  spectacle  to 
watch  the  children  gather  around  the  sand  table  on  com- 
ing into  the  room  before  the  session  began.  Their  faces 
were  a  true  index  to  the  intense  delight  that  the  story 
was  affording  them.  Occasionally  a  too  devoted  admfarer, 
thrusting  his  familiarity  too  far,  misplaced  the  pine  twigs 
and  thus  seriously  damaged  the  forest  that  rose  dark 
behind  the  wigwam.  The  culprit  was  instantly  frowned 
out  of  the  group  by  his  comrades,  and  compelled  to  trans- 
fer his  interest  temporarily  to  another  line. 

The  many  opportunities  for  some  form  of  manual  ex- 
pression proved  a  most  valuable  adjunct.  Clay  modeling, 
paper  cutting,  sewing,  illustrating  with  pictures,  gave 
ample  variety.  The  children  found  great  pleasure  in 
making  cradles  similar  to  the  one  in  which  the  baby 
Hiawatha  was  rocked.  Qpr  fifth  grade  boys  in  one  of 
their  sloyd  exercises  prepared  the  frames.  These  were 
covered  by  the  little  ones  with  discarded  kid  gloves. 
Many  of  the  cradles  were  prettily  decorated  with  beads 
and  proved  rather  artistic.  There  was  no  distinction  as 
to  sex  apparent  in  the  sewing  bees,  the  boys  came  to 
school  fully  equipped  with  sewing  outfit  and  plied  their 
needles  as  vigorously  as  the  girls. 

The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  a  picture  could  be 
constructed  made  the  iUustration  of  the  story  on  the 


Examples  of  Clay  Modeling,— Second  Year  (see  description  oh  page  557.) 

blackboard  a  favorite  exercise.  Long  sweeping  strokes 
with  the  sides  of  the  crayon  made  the  sketches  very  ef- 
fective. 

The  results  of  our  experience  along  this  line  have  con- 
vinced me  that  our  work  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  we  allowed  children  more  opportunities  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  their  ideas  thru  some  manual  exercise. 

Each  lesson  was  followed  by  a  written  language  exer- 
cise, consisting  of  two  or  three  questions  covering  the 
narrative,  as  for  instance,  In  what  did  Hiawatha  live  ? 


Where  did  the  wigwam  stand  ?  What  rose  behind  it  ? 
After  corrections  and  recopying,  these  exercises  were 
entered  into  note-books,  together  with  the  results  of  the 
paper  cutting  and  the  pictures  that  had  been  made.  On 
the  day  following  the  story  of  the  "  Picture  Writing," 
the  children  drew  some  of  the  pictures  on  sheets  of  birch 
bark,  which  had  been  kindly  donated  by  an  interested 
friend.  Miss  Holbrook's  '*  Hiawatha  Primer,"  with  its 
artistic  iUustrations,  served  as  a  delightful  companion  to 
our  regular  readers  during  the  time  that  we  were  inter- 
ested in  the  poem. 

Some  Encoura  jin  j  Results. 
Two  lessons  each  week  from  February  to  June  were 
given  and  the  question  arises — have  the  benefits  to  the 
children  been  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  work  ?  If  we  can  interpret  the  lighting 
up  of  the  eyes,  the  glow  of  the  little  faces  manifesting 
the  depths  to  which  the  subtle  charm  of  the  poem  had 
moved  them,  the  frequent  and  earnest  appeals  to  hear  its 
reading,  then  we  may  certainly  claim  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  The  pupils  have  followed  the  experiences  of  a 
people  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  adapting  the  natural 
products  of  the  world  to  its  own  use ;  they  have  felt  the 
thrill  of  the  beauty  that  was  interwoven  with  the  hard- 
ships of  the  rude  life.  There  is  also  strong  evidence 
that  the  beginnings  <rf  a  taste  for  good  reading  has  been 
awakened.  What  seemed  to  us  noteworthy  was  the 
eagerness  of  the  children  to  own  the  book.  They  fre- 
quently inquired  its  price,  some  of  them  hoping  to  earn 
the  money  with  which  to  buy  it  One  little  girl  of  the 
poorer  section  of  our  district  was  in  the  habit  of  telling 
the  story  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  before  bedtime. 
The  mother  was  obliged  to  promise  to  buy  the  book, 

which,  no  doubt,  she  has 
long  since  done.  The 
most  gratifying  testi- 
mony remains  to  be  told. 
Last  September  the 
children  advanced  to  the 
third  grade,  and,  except 
for  a  brief  period  in  the 
fall,  during  which  we 
"  made  connections," 
other  work  has  been  in 
progress.  Great  was 
our  surprise  after  the 
holidays  to  learn  that 
nine  of  the  children  had 
received  the  poem  at 
Christmas,  some  copies 
of  which  weri  the  regu- 
lar school  edition,  while 
others  were  in  a  com- 
plete collection  of  Long- 
fellow's poems. 

In  conclusion,  let  me 
encourage  those  teach- 
ers who  still  hesitate  to 
present  "Hiawatha"  to 
children  on  the  plea  that 
their  immaturity  would 
warrant  only  a   super- 
ficial grasp.     The  ex- 
perience   of  the  large 
number  of  teachers  who 
have  successfully  car- 
ried on  this  work  ought 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  young  children  are  able  not 
only  to  understand,  but  to  find  much  pleasure  in  the 
poem.    It  has  been  said  that  the  one  crowning  qualificar 
tion  of  a  perfect  teacher  is  sympathy,  sympathy  with 
young  children,  with  their  wants  and  their  ways.    This, 
coupled  with  enthusiasm  which  is  born  of  the  spirit,  will 
remove  all  barriers.    Possessed  with  this  sjrmpathy  and 
enthusiasm  teachers  have  but  to  master  the  poem,  and 
then  the  way  of  presenting  it  to  children  will  become 
plain  to  thenu 
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Study  of  Giant  Trees.* 

By  La  Roy  P.  Griffin,  Boston. 

Special  conditions  which  serve  to  prolong  the  life  of 
some  tree  may  make  an  individual  of  any  species  grow  to 
a  giant  size.  Two  such  trees,  oaks,  grow  in  England,  of 
unknown  age,  but  if  the  records  can  be  trusted  they  cer- 
tainly are  a  thousand  years  old  or  more.  Here  and  there 
a  giant  maple  can  be  found,  usually  a  sugar  maple,  tho 
probably  no  mapk  has  lived  more  than  five  hundred  years. 
Giant  pines  have  occasionally  survived  in  the  virgin  for- 
ests.   But  all  these  are  exceptions. 

History,  as  preserved  for  us  in  the  rocks,  shows  a 
period  when  giant  forests  flourished  everywhere.  Some 
of  the  trees  then  common,  but  whose  species  are  now  ex- 
tinct, grew  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  conditions  of 
the  earth  and  the  air  favored  rapid  growth,  as  they  do 
not  now.  Growth  is  slower  because  the  supply  of  carbon 
is  less,  and  trees  must  have  carbon  or  they  cannot  grow. 
Under  these  conditions,  a  period  of ^  life  no  longer  than 
belongs  to  modem  trees  would  develop  a  giant.  Besides 
this,  certain  species  of  trees,  like  the  olive  and  the  cedar 
of  the  East,  appear  to  have  no  fixed  limit  of  life,  but  they 
continue  to  flourish  with  no  marks  of  old  age. 

A  few  of  the  giant  species  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  changed  conditions  so  that  they  have  survived  to  the 
present.  But  they  are  now  confined  to  certain  rather 
limited  areas.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  sec- 
tions is  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  species  of  cone  bearers  QmifercB)  still  grow  there 
They  are  the  Monterey  cypress  (Ouprestus  macrocarpa) 
and  the  two  sequoias  or  redwoods  (Sequoia  tempervirens 
and  Sequoia  gigantea).  Each  of  these  has  features  of 
special  interest. 

Flowers  and  Fruit 

These  three  species  blossom  and  bear  fruit  after  the 
usual  pattern  of  conifers.  That  is,  the  staminate  fiowers 
are  borne  upon  loose  tassels  (aments),  and  they  produce 
an  abundance  of  pollen  which  falls  freely  into  the  air, 
when  the  anthers  ripen,  and  is  carried  to  the  pistils  by 
the  wind.  Seeds  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  A 
single  cone  of  the  '^  big  trees"  has  been  known  to  have 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  seeds.  The  cones  which 
make  the  fruit  of  these  trees  are  small  and  compressed, 
that  of  the  ''  big  trees,"  which  have  made  the  Mariposa 
valley  so  famous,  being  the  smallest  of  all,  probably  the 
smallest  fruit  of  all  the  living  conifers.  It  was  once 
thought  that  the  redwoods,  particularly  the  giant  red- 
wood, were  doomed  to  extinction  thru  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  tree  to  produce  seeds  that  woufd  germinate. 
It  is  true  that  the  ground  under  the  old  trees  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  practically  free  from  s^lings  and  almost  from 
seedlings  as  well..  But  cones  shot  from  the  trees  with 
a  rifle  are  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  good  seed 
of  the  usual  form  of  conifers,  small  flattened  nuts  with 
wings.  These  planted  in  nurseries  germinate  readily, 
and  the  seedlings  so  obtained  show  vigorous  growth. 
Mr.  Adams,  the  founder  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, is  said  to  have  such  a  young  sequoia  which  was 
started  in  1853.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  continued 
long  enough  to  show  whether  the  young  trees  will  flourish 
or  not ;  but  it  proves  that  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  young 
growing  trees  in  the  grove  of  "big  trees"  is  not  due  to 
.  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  but  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
soil  itself,  or  in  the  ravages  of  some  animals. 

It  is  a  fact  of  interest  that  young  redwoods,  seedlings, 
and  saplings,  have  a  very  different  appearance  from  the 
mature  trees.  They  are  more  conical  in  form,  and  the 
branches  reaeh  nearly  to  the  base.  The  leaves,  too,  are 
longer  and  much  slimmer,  so  showing  their  near  relation 
to  the  pine. 

Bi  j  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  Monterey  cypress  {Oupressus  maeroearpa)  has  the 

♦This  is  a  continuation  of  Professor  Griffin's  series  on  the  study 
of  trees.  The  articles  already  published  may  be  found  in  the 
numbers  for  Aug.  19,  Sept.  23,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  9,  Feb.  10,  and  April 
14. 


widest  range  of  these  giant  species,  tho  it  does  not  form 
large  and  dense  forests  like  the  common  redwood.  It 
extends  along  the  coast  all  the  way  from  northern  Oregon 
to  southern  California,  but  it  grows  as  rather  scattered 
trees,  or  in  patches.  It  frequently  reaches  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  usual  height  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  and  upwards.  It  is  a  rather  rapid  grower,  so 
that  the  belief  is  general  that  few  of  these  trees  are  much 
over  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  most  important  of  these  California  trees  is  the 
common  redwood  (Sequoia  semperyirens).  It  occupies 
the  coast  from  Oregon  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  Its  leaves 
are  compressed  needles  somewhat  scale-like  in  shape,  and 
the  branches  and  foliage  are  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  top.  It  is  truly  a  giant  tree,  for  in  the  old  forests 
its  diameter  ranges  from  eight  feet  to  twelve,  and  its 
height  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  These  giants 
have  lost  none  of  their  vitality,  tho  they  must  have  al- 
ready attained  a  great  age ;  for  when  they  are  cut  they 
are  usually  sound  at  the  butt.  The  fiber  of  the  wood  is 
close  set,  tho  the  wood  is  about  as  soft  as  white  pine. 

The  most  famous  giants  are  the  "big  trees"  of  the 
Mariposa  valley,  technically  known  as  the  giant  red- 
woods (Sequoia  gigantea).  Thaj  stand  in  groups,  and  as 
single  trees  scattered  along  the  valley,  the  scanty  sur- 
vivors of  a  race  almost  extinct.    They  are  so  large  that 

to  form  any  clear  idea 
of  their  size  is  diffi- 
cult. One  fallen  mon- 
ster, hollow  for  a 
long  distance  from 
the  ground,  permits 
a  horseman  to  ride 
in  and  go  forward 
for  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  and  then 
to  ride  out  of  a 
knot  hole.  The 
trees  which  are  now 
supposed  to  be  of  full 
growth  and  the  usual 
sfee  of  the  species, 
vary  from  thir^  to 
thirty-?ix  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  are  from 
four  hundred  to  four 
hundred  fifty  feet  in 
height. 

One  of  these  old 
giants  was  cut,  many 
years  ago,  by  boring 
holes  thru  it  with  a 
pump  augur,  the 
holes  just  touching 
each  other,  untQ  the 
entire  wood  was  cut 
away.  Even  then  it 
refused  to  fall,  so  ex- 
actly erect  had  it 
grown,  and  some  two 
days  more  were  re- 
quired to  get  it  down. 
This  was  accom- 
plished by  driving  wedges  into  one  side  by  means  of  heavy 
logs  used'  as  battering  rams,  until  it  toppled  over.  A 
house  has  been  built  on  the  stump.  A  section  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  has  been  sawed  off  and  exhibited  in  many 
places. 

These  "big  trees"  are  survivors  from  a  past  era. 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  their  age.  All  the  older 
trees  are  hollow,  the  central  wood  having  decayed  out  to 
a  great  height.  They  have  branches  ody  near  the  top^ 
and  the  foliage  is  scanty,  so  making  the  tree  appear 
much  like  a  tall  shaft. 

The  wood  of  these  "big  trees"  is  coarse  and  rather 
weak.  Even  if  it  were  not  right  and  wise  to  preserie 
the  few  still  growing  as  monuments  of  the  past^  Kttie 


A  Specimen  of  the  Sequoia. 
From  *'Plant  Structures," by  Dr.  John  M, 
Coulter.— Courtesy  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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use  could  be  made  of  the  wood  as  timber.  The  bark  is 
thick  and  hard,  tho  somewhat  fibrous,  vaiying  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inche^  in  thickness,  and  probably  one 
reason  why  these  trees  have  survived  is  its  protection. 

Uses  as  Timber. 

• 

The  common  redwood  alone  possesses  value  for  timber. 
This  is  so  valuable  as  to  threaten  its  early  extinction  as 
a  forest  tree.  The  lumber  is  cut  and  sawed  into  lengths 
for  logs  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  wood  is  adapted  to  all 
uses  in  the  construction  of  frame  buildings.  The  trees 
are  so  large  that  the  logs  are  usually  split  with  wedges 
into  quarters,  and  then  these  are  sawed  into  lumber  for 
inside  finishing  in  the  manner  known  as  ^'quarter  saw- 
ing," which  makes  the  edge  of  .the  grain  show  in  every 
board.  The  color  is  a  deep  red,  much  like  cherry,  only 
not  quite  so  dark,  and  the  wood  works  easily  and  smooth- 
ly, so  making  fine  finishings. 

The  redwood  would  last  indefinitely  if  proper  care  was 
taken  in  cutting.  The  lumbermen  run  trains  into  the 
forests  and  the  logs  are  taken  out  on  cars.  To  free 
themselves  from  the  annoyance  of  the  valueless  tops, 
these  are  burned  as  soon  as  the  logs  are  taken  out.  This 
destroys  all  the  trees  too  small  for  cutting  and  all  the 
seedlings,  with  the  result  that  the  forests  are  rarely  re- 
placed. 

Stamp  Collecting 

As  an  Aid  to  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 
By  Charles  Horner. 

"It  is  not  what  the  teacher  does  but  what  the  child 
does  that  educates."  This  is  an  educational  aphorism  well 
worth  remembering.  The  best  teacher  is  powerless  to  ed- 
ucate a  child  without  first  securing  his  willing  co-Opera- 
tion.  For  this  reason  we  are  always  striving  to  awaken 
interest,  to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  to  dish  up  dry  facts 
in  an  inviting  manner.  Geography,  which,  treated  prop- 
erly, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum,  is  too  often  taught  in  a  dry,  uninteresting, 
and  distastful  way.  I  have  found  that  the  collecting 
of  postage  stamps  can  be  made  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject 

The  stamps  cannot,  of  course,  be  kept  loosely  in  en- 
velopes^ and  so  the  first  task  is  to  marshal  the.  countries 
of  the  globe  in  some  systematic  manner  in  the  pages  of 
an  album.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  five  divisions  cor- 
responding to  the  five  continents.  These  divisions  are 
then  sub-divided  according  to  the  number  of  stamp-issu- 
ing countries  in  each  continent. 

Obviously,  this  will  necessitate  frequent  consultation 
with  the  map  of  the  globe,  and  result  in  giving  the  class 
a  general  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  five  great 
land  masses,  their  configuration,  the  countries  into  which 
they  are  sub-divided,  the  comparative  sizes  of  those  coun- 
tries, together  with  much  other  information  which  will 
be  found  useful  in  later  life.  This  knowledge,  too,  is 
being  constantly  recapitulated,  for  every  new  stamp 
added  to  the  coUection  has  to  be  identified  and  entered 
according  to  the  country  and  continent  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Here,  say,  is  a  Bhopal  stamp.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  geographical  reader  and  the  atlas,  and  the  fact  is 
driven  home  that  Bhopal  is  a  native  state  of  Central  India. 

Interest  is  awakened,  and  many  an  otherwise  dry  fact 
is  eagerly  listened  to  and  remembered.  Or  a  Venezuelan 
stamp  may  find  its  way  into  the  collection,  and  the  fact 
that  Venezuela  is  a  republic  of  South  America  is  better 
remembered  because  that  information  is  desired  and 
eagerly  sought  Jar.  So  that  merely  in  the  classification  of 
postage  stamps  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  repub- 
lics and  monarchies  of  the  world  is  acquired. 

The  pupils  will  notice  that  the  stamps  of  Mauritius, 
Tasmania,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Cyprus,  Ceylon,  Natal, 
St.  Helena,  Straits  Settlements,  and  many  others,  all 
bear  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  stamps  of  Suri- 
nam, Guracoa,  and  the  Dutch  Indies,  present  the  head  of 
the  king  of  Holland,  those  of  Annam  and  Tonquin,  and 


Guadeloupe  are  sinular  to  the  French  stamps,  those  of 
Madeira  have  the  head  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  etc. 
These  will  give  the  children  a  better  idea  of  European 
possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  than  the  usual 
devices. 

One  of  the  prettiest  stamps  in  the  album  is  perhaps  a 
United  States  postage  stamp  showing  **  Columbus  in  sight 
of  land."  In  the  upper  comers  are  the  dates — 1492  and 
1892.  Which,  think  you,  is  educationally  better,  to  sub- 
mit such  a  stamp  to  the  inspection  of  a  class,  or  to  stand 
up  and  say,  "'America  was  discovered  in  1492  by  Colum- 
bus" ?  .  Then  there  are  other  specimens  showing  "Co- 
lumbus welcomed  at  Barcelona,'*  "the  flag  ship  of  Colum- 
bus,", portraits  of  Columbus  and  Isabella,  and  miniature 
illustrations  of  other  events  connected  with  the  life  ef 
the  great  sailor,  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 
Here,  too,  is  an  Egyptian  stamp  with  a  beautifidly  clear 
representation  of  one  of  the  pyramids  and  the  sphinx. 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  several  stamps  on  which 
the  postmark  is  plainly  visible— an  Egyptian  stamp  post- 
marked "Cairo,"  a  Norwegian  stamp  on  which  Chria- 
tiania"  is  very  clearly  seen,  a  Dutch  stamp  marked 
"Haarlem."  How  much  more  interesting  a  lesson  be- 
comes when  we  know  that  the  little  piece  of  paper  pinned 
on  the  blackboard  has  traveled  thru  the  streets  of  Cairo, 
past  beautiful  mosques,  bazars  bright  with  many  colors, 
and  amidst  the  babel  of  many  tongues  ;  or  maybe  it  is 
one  which  has  traveled  thru  Holland,  the  land  of  canals, 
dykes,  dunes,  and  windmills. 

Postage  stSmps  are  necessarily  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  value.  This  is  of  course  not  difficult  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States.  But  to  arrange  in  order  those  of 
a  foreign  country,  the  collector  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  coinage.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
youthful  philatelist  can  change  your  centimes,  kreuzers, 
annas,  kopecks,  pfennigs,  reis,  centavos,  etc.,  into  dollars 
and  cents. 

Many  of  the  postage  stamps  tell  also  of  bloody  wars,  of 
revolutions,  and  the  overthrow  of  monarchies.  Turning 
to  the  page  of  Spanish  stamps,  for  example,  let  us  select 
five  consecutive  issues.  The  first  bears  the  head  of  Queen 
Isabella  IL,  the  second  (1870)  the  head  of  Liberty,  on 
the  thurd  (1872)  the  head  of  King  Amadous  is  substi- 
tuted, the  figure  of  Liberty  appears  again  on  the  1873 
issue,  while  the  last  bears  the  head  of  King  Alfonso. 
The  rapid  and  startling  changes  chronicled  on  the  faces 
of  those  five  stamps  would  lead  the  average  boy  to  go 
further  afield  in  his  historical  studies  and  learn  something 
of  European  history.  Or,  perchance,  he  wishes  to  know 
why  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  should 
have  issued  stomps  distinct  from  Germany.  Here  an  in- 
teresting field  of  medieval  history  is  opened  out.  He 
learns  that  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Elbe  and  the  North 
sea  were  infested  by  pirates  who  captured  ships  contain- 
ing merchandise  going  to  and  from  these  towns,  that  an 
alliance  (the  Hanseatic  League)  was  formed  by  these 
towns  for  their  mutual  protection,  both  from  the  pirates 
and  the  rapacity  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  league  became  wealthy  and  powerful 
enough  to  wage  war  and  conclude  treaties,  much  as  the 
East  India  Company  did  in  later  times. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  store  of  knowledge  contained 
between  the  covers  of  the  postage  stamp  album,  the  col- 
lection and  classification  of  the  stamps  is  in  itself  a  valu- 
able mental  training.  In  detecting  the  different  styles 
of  perforation,  the  water  marks  peculiar  to  certain  coun- 
tries, the  slight  differences  in  color,  and  the  minute --al- 
most imperceptible  changes  made  in  successive  issues  by 
some  countries,  such  faculties  as  comparison,  judgment 
close  observation,  and  so  on,  are  cultivated. 

(Adapted  from  an  article  in  TA€  Teachers'  Aid,) 

Five  hundred  earnest,  energetic  young  men  can  earn 
a  neat  sum  by  securing  subscriptions  for  our  publications 
at  their  County  Institutes  this  summer.  Our  seven  per- 
iodicals appeal  to  every  teacher,  from  the  superintendent 
to  the  studenlrteacher.  Let  us  hear  from  you  with  full 
paaticidairg. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  May  19,  1900. 

The  Nine-Lived  Evil. 

Can  it  be  true  that  there  are  stiU  some  people  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  in  matters  concerning  the  schools,  who 
have  the  courage  to  hold  on  to  the  antediluvian  exam- 
inations as  a  test  for  promotion?  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  who  should  ask  in 
sober  earnest,  "  Is  it  your  honor's  pleasure  that  we  place 
the  witness  on  the  rack  ?  or  shall  we  begin  with  the 
thumb-screws  ?"  And  yet  in  the  educational  field  no 
one  seems  surprised  at  running  up  against  a  person 
wearing  the  same  queued  wig  that  his  prototype  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  used  to  be  proud  of  and  being  asked 
by  a  self-contented  relic  of  this  kind  whether  there  real- 
ly are  teachers  who  get  along  without  either  raw-hide  or 
ferule.  Nothing  short  of  legal  measures  will  ever  make 
these  people  see  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  other 
than  to  coach  pupils  to  pass  examinations.  Let  parents 
whose  children  are  submitted  to  the  nerve-exhausting 
strain  of  that  old-tiine  abomination  of  term  examination 
get  together  and  insist  that  the  school  authorities  remove 
the  wholly  unnecessary  evil.  If  a  superintendent  is  so 
tacking  in  humane  regard  for  the  physical  and  mental 
welfare  of  children  as  to  let  a  cruel  tradition  continue 
beyond  this  late  day,  he  ought  to  be  brought  to  task. 


Rochester  Secures  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

Dr.  Balliet  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Rochester  schools.  This  is  good  news. 
New  York  needs  just  such  a  stimulating  power  as 
the  coming  of  this  enthusiastic  educational  leader  will 
mean,  to  reinforce  the  small  number  of  men  in  the 
state,  who  are  earnestly  struggling  toward  better  things 
for  the  schools.  In  the  ten  years  during  which  Dr. 
Balliet  has  been  at  the  head  of  ^  the  Springfield  school 
system  his  influence  has  penetrated  to  every  part  of 
Massachusetts,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  rejuvenation  of  public  interest  in  school  matters,  in 
the  modernizing  of  courses  of  study,  in  the  development 
of  a  professional  spirit  among  teachers,  in  the  increase  of 
respect  and  financial  remuneration  paid  to  those  engaged 
in  educational  work,  and  in  other  important  lines  of 
progress. 

It  is  said  that  Acting  Supt.  George  B.  Aldrich  will 
succeed  Dr.  Balliet  at  Springfield.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago  The  School  Journal  spoke  of  Mr.  Aldrich  as 
one  of  the  four  most  efScient  school  superintendents  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  stand  by 
that  statement  to-day.  He  is  an  all-around  educational 
executive  and  leader  who  is  s^re  to  keep  the  Springfield 
schools  on  the  high  plane  to  which  they  have  been  raised 
under  Mr.  Ballief  s  administration. 


Important  Vacancies  in  New  England. 

Several  noteworthy  changes  are  under  way  in  the  per- 
sonnd  of  the  New  England  schools.  Aside  from  the 
new  superintendencies  created  by  the  effect  of  that  most 
beneficent  measure  recently  signed  by  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  which  provides  for  the  extension  of  school 
supervision  to  every  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth. 


a  number  of  vacancies  exist  Mr.  Peterson,  the  veteran 
supervisor  of  Boston  schools,  has  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  position.  Dr.  Dutton'p  successor  as  superintendent 
of  Brookline  will  probably  be  elected  some  time  in  June. 
New  Haven  is  still  looking  about  for  the  right  sort  of 
man  to  take  charge  of  her  schools.  The  state  normal 
school  at  Plymouth,  the  pride  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  wants  a  new  principal,  so  does  the  high 
school  at  Springfield,  M^. 

The  standard  set  for  each  and  all  of  these  positions  is 
a  high  one.  Professional  equipment  and  standing  and 
successful  experience  being  sine  qua  rum  requirements. 
These  last  years  have  been  quiet,  but,  moving  times  in 
education.  The  political  superintendent  and  those  who 
thought  the  call  for  special  professional  study  not  worth 
heeding  have  been  left  far  behind  if  not  out  altogether. 
The  best  positions  are  to  be  secured  only  by  the  stadent 
of  education.    The  future  belongs  to  the  expert. 

Endowed  Schools  Must  Economize. 

Income  from  invested  funds  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing for  some  time  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  reduction 
will  continue.  This  condition  has  been  a  cause  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  many  schools  and  colleges.  The 
steady  increase  of  the  tax  rates  in  most  places  adds  to 
the  difficulty,  since  large  amounts  of  funds  of  endowed 
schools  are  invested  in  real  estate,  and  such  property 
commonly  bears  the  tax  burden.  Two  results  of  the 
difficulty  are  noticeable  :  a  general  raising  of  the  rate  of 
tuition,  and  a  curtailing  of  expenditures.  Thus  it  is  re- 
ported that  Phillips  Exeter  academy  is  to  charge  twen^ 
five  dollars  additional  for  tuition  after  this  year,  as  it  is 
found  impossible  under  the  present  circumstances  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses.  Well^sley  college  and 
other  institutions  are  considering  plans  for  retrenchment 
The  plans  for  reducing  expenses  usually  aim  at  a  len 
number  of  professors  and  other  officers,  and  adding  to  the 
duties  already  demanded,  etc.  How  far  this  cost  of  econ- 
omizing can  be  carried  without  seriously  crippling  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  academies  and  colleges  is  a  serious 
question. 


The  College  and  the  Teacher. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  college  did  not  concern 
itself  with  education  in  any  other  quarters  than  its  own 
recitation  rooms.  It  was  often  said  that  the  ipoareA 
elementary  schools  existed  in  college  towns.  The  college 
graduate  sought  occupation  in  the  schools  mainly  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  kind  of  labor.  The  term, 
the  *'New  Education,"  became  a  subject  of  so  much  de- 
bate that  the  college  began  to  investigate  it^  and  the 
result  was  that  education  was  ^  worthy  subject  for  phil- 
osophical consideration. 

Besides,  the  expansion  of  the  public  school  system 
built  up  high  schools,  and  numerous  better-paid  plaees 
came  into  being.  The  college  graduate  now  thfaiks  i 
position  in  a  high  school  for  life  is  not  unworthy  his  am- 
bition. In  Chicago,  two  teachers'  associations  united 
some  time  ago  in  recommending  to  the  board  of  educatioa 
that  high  and  grammar  school  principals  hereafter  shaD 
be  college  graduates  and'  the  former  have  a  doctor's  de- 
gree. They  should  have  gone  further  and  recommended 
that  college  graduates  who  seek  positions  as  teachen 
should  have  professional  training. 
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Zhc  Busy  morXd. 


Australia's  New  Constitution. 

The  Australian  Federation  bill  is  under  consideration 
in  the  British  parliament.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the  bUl 
was  a  great  and  important  step  toward  the  organization 
of  the  British  empire.  It  would  unite  Austr^  into  a 
federal  commonwefdth,  with  free  trade  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  o£  the  federation,  a  common  tariff  for  all 
the  colonies,  and  common  control  of  the  national  defense. 

**  What  is  good  for  Australia,"  he  continued,  '*  is  good 
for  the  whole  empire.  The  empire  rejoices  at  this 
great,  free,  progressive  movement."  The  British  govern- 
ment will,  however,  retain  the  appeal  to  privy  council ; 
that  is,  that  will  be  the  court  of  liust  resort  for  Australia 
as  the  United  States  supreme  court  is  for  the  states. 
It  is  proposed  to  appoint  one  representative  each  from 
Canadia,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India  to  the  privy 
council.  This  will  be  an  important  move  toward  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire. 

The  new  constitution  of  Australia  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  United  States.  States'  rights  ate  jealously 
preserved.  In  Australia  the  senate  will  be  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lower  house  and  the  salaries  will  be 
tire  same. 

Governor  of  Hawaii  Named. 

Sanford  B.  Dole  has  been  appointed  the  first  governor 
of  Hawaii  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dole 
was  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  overthrow  the  Ha- 
waiian monarchy,  and  when  thb  republic  was  organised 
he  was  elected  president.  He  was  bom  in  Honolulu  in 
1844,  and  has  lived  on  the  islands  all  his  life,  so  that  he 
is  thoroly  familiar  with  the  islands  and  their  needs. 

Events  of  the  Boer  War. 

The  British  are  steadily  closing  their  lines  in  on  the 
Boers.  In  Natal,  Gen.  Buller  has  outflanked  the  enemy 
and  compelled  the  evacuation  of  their  strong  position  at 
Biggarsburg.  The  Boers  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  the  war  was  the  dash  made  by 
Gen.  Dundonald  with  3,000  cavalry  thru  mUes  of  smoke 
and  flame.  Buller  has  lately  reoccupied  Dundee,  a  town 
that  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers  for  about  six 
months. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Drackensberg  range  the  Boers 
have  been  steadily  driven  northward.  The  British  have 
just  occupied  Ladybrand. 

Gen.  Roberts  is  pausing  at  Kroonstad  preparatory  to 
another  dash  towards  Pretoria.  On  his  way  to  Kroon- 
stad he  made  an  average  of  fifteen  miles  a  day  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  a  feat  that  won  reluctant  praise  from 
continental  critics.  The  Boers  are  massing  at  the  Vaal 
river  to  oppose  him. 

Contradictory  reports  come  from  Mafeking.  The 
Boers  report  that  they  have  captured  the  place.  A 
British  report  says  that  Col.  Baden-Powell  has  sur- 
rounded a  portion  of  them.  The  relief  force  from  the 
South  is  nearly  due  there. 

Boer  envoys  from  Europe  were  received  by  their  sym- 
pathizers in  Hoboken  on  May  15. 

Visit  of  the  Shah  to  Europe. 

The  shah  of  Persia  has  just  set  out  from  his  capital, 
Teheran,  to  visit  the  Paris  exposition  and  various  Euro- 
pean courts.  Muzoffer-ed  Din  is  his  name,  which  means 
the  Victorious  of  the  Faith.  He  is  forty-seven  years 
old  and  is  credited  with  possessing  all  the  virtues  that 
endear  a  sovereign  to  his  peot>le.  He  is  generous,  kind 
and  forgiving,  celebrated  for  his  clemency  and  sdways 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
people. 

On  the  assassination  of  his  father  on  May  1, 1896^ 
tte  present  shah  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  visit  to  Europe  and  so  is  well 
known  there.  It  is  said  he  wishes  to  see  collectively  the 
result  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
introduce  some  of  these  arts  and  industries  into  Persia. 


Revised  Cuban  Tarifr. 

The  revised  Cuban  tariff  will  go  into  effect  on  June  15. 
A  great  deal  of  labor  was  expended  on  the  new  schedules, 
which  have  traveled  back  and  forth  between  Washington 
and  Havana  half  a  doien  times.  Most  of  the  changes 
have  been  reductions,  in  order  to  encourage  American 
trade  with  Cuba.  For  instance,  the  rates  on  railroad 
material  have  been  reduced  from  forty  to  ten  per  cent, 
for  a  year.  The  rates  on  food  products  are  not  mate- 
rially changed  from  the  Porter  tariff  rates,  as  that  was  a 
great  reduction  from  the  Spanish  rates.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  tins  did  not  cause  a  reduction  of  the  price 
ef  food  in  Cuba. 

Denmark  has  a  New  Plan. 

Denmark  is  considering  a  plan  to  end  the  Danish  West 
India  muddle  by  putting  the  islands  under  the  control  of 
a  chartered  company,  thus  cutting  off  both  Germany  and 
the  United  States  from  obtaining  possession  of  them. 
It  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  Washington  that  unless 
Congress  tskes  action  at  this  session  the  United  States 
government  cannot  become  a  purchaser. 

The  company  proposes  to  rule  the  islands  under  the 
Danish  flag.  Officials  who,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment^ do  nothing  except  draw  their  salaries  will  be  put 
out  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  bank  at  St.  Thomas  and 
organize  a  steamship  line  between  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas,  with  side  trips  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Germans  Seize  African  Territory. 

Lionel  Decle,  who  is  conducting  a  Cape-to-Cairo  expe- 
dition, sends  word  from  Uvila,  north  of  Lake  Tanganyfta, 
that  the  Germans  have  forcibly  seized  all  the  Congo 
Free  State  territory  up  to  Rusizi  river,  occupying  3,000 
square  miles  of  Congo  territory.  The  Belgian  officer 
withdrew  from  his  station  under  threat  of  instant  attack 
by  the  strong  German  force.  The  Germans  burned  the 
station  ;  they  were  under  instructions  from  Berlin. 

Lodge's  Thrust  at  Germany. 

Senator  Lodge  made  some  remarks  in  an  address  the 
other  day  that  have  caused  surprise  in  this  country  and 
something  like  consternation  in  Germany.  He  asserted 
that  Germany  was  trying  to  secure  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies and  had  designs  on  southern  Brazil,  where  the  num- 
ber of  German  immigrants  is  large.  The  German  oft* 
cials  haVe  denied  the  charge.  Conservative  papers  con- 
demn Senator  Lodge  for  uttering  in  open  Congress  what 
should  have  been  expressed,  if  expressed  at  all,  in  execu- 
tive session. 

The  Rand  Gold  Mines. 

The  great  ''Witwatersrand"  gold  fields  of  South 
Africa  are  located  in  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
Dutch  word  ''Witwateisrand''  means  literally  ''White 
Water  Range,"  and  the  strip  of  territory,  a  few  hundred 
miles  long  and  a  few  mfles  in  width,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, was  but  a  few  years  ago  considered  a  nearly  worth- 
less ridge,  useful  only  for  the  pastui^ge  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  1883  gold  was  discovered  ;  in  1884  the  gold 
production  was  about  $60,000 ;  in  1888  about  $5,000,^ ; 
that  of  1890,  $10,000,000;  1895,  ever  $40,000,000, 
1898,  about  $65,000,000.  Recent  discoveries  led  to  the 
belief  that  these  mines  are  the  long-lost  ''gold  of  Ophir," 
from  which  Solomon  obtained  his  supplies. 

Africa's  Diamond  Mines. 
The  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  which  are  located  In 
British  territory,  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  about  600  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
now  supply  98  per  cent  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce  ; 
the  mines  have  been  in  operation  about  thirty  years  only. 
It  is  estimated  that  $350,000,000  worth  of  rough  dia- 
monds (worth  double  alter  cutting)  have  been  produced 
from  the  Kimberley  mines  since  theur  opening  in  1868-9. 
The  owners  of  the  various  mines  in  this  vicinity  formed 
an  agreement  by  which  the  annual  output  was  limited  to 
meet  the  annual  consumption  of  the  worid's  diamond 
markets. 
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The  School  Library  Law. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.— Fuadt  for  the  support  of  school  libraries 
are  provided  by  the  new  Iowa  School  Library  law.  This  law 
eaacts  that  every  school  district  must  annually  set  aside  from 
five  to  fifteen  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age,  the  money  to 
go  toward  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

During  the  academic  year  the  books  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
school-house,  but  during  vacation  time  they  will  be  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  house  of  some  one  selected  by  the 
t)oard. 

It  is  suggested  that  country  stores  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  books  may  l)e  loaned  to  persons  not  pupils.  The 
proprietors  of  the  stores  are  naturally  willing,  owing  to  the 
additional  trade  which  the  presence  of  the  books  would  bring 
to  them.  The  books  to  be  purchased  are  limited  to  a  list 
which  the  state  board  of  education  is  to  make  out.  At  present 
nearly  all  the  Iowa  cities  and  towns  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  law  permitting  school  directors  to  spend  $25  a  year  on 
books ;  women's  clubs  are  aiding  largely  in  the  work,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  the  new  regulations  will  probably  do  much. 

School  Self-Government. 

HoPKTNSviLLE,  O. — The  plan  of  self,government  of  the 
pupils  which  has  been  so  successful  elsewhere  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Hopkinsville  public  high  school.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  pupils  make  their  own  ordinances,  which  are 
enforced  by  officers  of  their  own  choice.  Public  sentiment  is 
thus  made  the  real  governing  force  of  the  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pupils  receive  m  an  impressive  manner  a  lesson 
in  civic  government. 

Each  room  in  the  high  school  elects  two  members  of  the 
council  and  one  member  of  the  board  of  judges.  All  of  the 
rooms  acting  together,  and  using  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
will  elect  the  executive  officers.  These  consist  of  a  mayor,  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney.  The  juvenile 
statesmen  have  not  adopted  the  system  of  conventions,  but 
prefer  nominating  candidates  bv  the  purely  democratic  idea  of 
the  primary.  This  work  has  all  been  done  without  omitting  a 
single  recitation  in  any  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  high  school 
course. 

Ungraded  Classes  in  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia.— -The  advocates  of  the  "ungraded  class" 
have  won  a  victory.  The  board  of  education  has  authorized 
their  establishment  in  schools  to  be  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  elementary  schools,  with  the  provision  that  only 
such  teachers  shall  be  eligible  for  election  by  the  sectional 
school  boards  to  take  charge  of  ungraded  classes  as  shall  he 
specially  certified  by  the  superintendent. 

The  ungraded  class  has  been  tried  and  found  successful  in 
St.  Louis  and  elsewhere.  Its  chief  advocate  here  is  Supt. 
Brooks.  The  ungraded  class  would  be  made  up  of  backward 
and  untractable;children;and  inveterate  truants.  It  is  proposed 
that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils  shall  constitute  a  class 
which  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  who  has  marked 
ability  in  managing  backward  and  unruly  children.  These 
teachers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  localbchool  boards  and  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  principals  of  the  schools.  In  order 
that  the  l«cal  boards  may  not  beable  to  elect  incompetents,  it 
is  provided  that  only  persons  holding  a  special  certificate 
issued  by  the  superintendent  of  education  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department  shall  be  eligible.  The  proposal  of  Dr. 
Brooks  that  teachers  |of  ungraded  ;  classes  be  paid  a  little 
more  than  the  other  assistants  in  the  elementary  schools  was 
rejected  by  the  board. 

Supt.  Fowler  to  be  State  Superintendent. 

Blair,  Neb. — Supt.  W.  K.  Fowler  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  state  superintendentfof  public  instruction .  The 
nomination  came  to  him  unsolicited.  He  was  not  present  at 
the  convention  and  had  never  announced  his  candidacy.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  a  native  of  New  Jersev.  After  bein^  graduated  from 
the  grammar  schools  of  New  York  city,  he  attended  the  city 
college  there,  and  then  studied  at  Monmouth,  111.,  and  in 
Edrnonrgh,  Scotland.  In  1883  he  came  West  and  his  ability 
as  an  educator  was  at  once  recognized.  After  being  engaged 
in  teaching  for  some  time  Mr.  Fowler  spent  a  year  traveling 
abroad,  returning  in  1801.  He  has  just  closed  his  fifth  year  as 
superintendent  of  the  Blair  city  schools;  Mr.  Fowler  has  had 
experience  in  teaching  and  managing.  For  five  jrears  he  was 
principal  of  the  Scnbner  schools.'  He  has  a  business  educa- 
tion too.  In  1890  he  established  the  North  Bend  Argus  and 
for  several  years  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Scribner 
N^ws.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  his  character  and 
abilities  pre-eminently  fit  him  for  the  state  superintendency. 

Curfew  Law  Enforced. 

Boston,  Mass. — Mayor  Champlin,  of  Cambridge,  has  or- 
dered the  police  to  enforce  the  curtew  law,  and  has  announced 
in  addition  that  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening  a  signal  will  be 
given  on  the  gongs  and  whistles  of  the  fire  alarm  system.  The 
Icurfew  ordinance  was  adopted  in  Cambridge  in  1898,  but  there 
had  been  no  curfew  bell.     The  law  provides  that  children  im- 


der  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  loiter  or  remaim  on  any  street, 
highway,  or  other  public  place  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, unless  accompanied  by  or  under  the  control  of  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  adult  person,  or  unless  performing  or  relum- 
ing from  employment  or  from  the  performance  of  some  duty, 
directed  in  writing  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  adult  per- 
son.   Ot  late  it  had  been  considered  a  dead  letter. 

New  Plan  for  Vacation  School. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  associated  charities  of  Lynn  will  fol- 
low a  new  plan  this  summer  in  conducting  a  vacation  schooL 
Nature  work  will  be  made  a  specialty.  The  session  will  be 
held  in  the  Washington  street  school,  close  to  Lynn  Beach, 
where  the  children  will  be  taken  every  day  that  the  weather  is 
favorable.  Trolley  and  steamboat  trips  will  also  be  taken 
by  the  children  to  various  places  of  historic  interest 

Champaign  Captures  A  Rare  Gift. 

Champaign,  III.— -The  magnificent  collection  of  insects 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Andreas  Bolton  has  been  presented  to 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many who  settled  in  Chicago.  Becoming  interested  in  ento- 
mology, he  established  a  lalx>ratory  in  his  home,  and  upon  his 
retirement  from  business,  gave  his  entire  time  to  collecting  and 
setting  insects.  He  paid  out  over  |i30,ooo  in  purchasing  collec- 
tions and  making  exchanges  and  thus  brought  together  what  is 
probably  the  second  greatest  collection  in  the  country.  Its 
value  cannot  be*  estimated,  but  independent  American  and 
English  experts  have  said  that  it  could  be  quickly  sokl  for 
$50,000,  while  it  could  not  be  duplicated  for  any  price.  Mr. 
Bolton's  will  provided  that  his  executors  should  give  the  collec- 
tion to  the  institution  which  would  make  it  most  serviceable  to 
entomological  science.  After  considerable  investigpition  the 
collection  was  handed  over  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
latter  is  naturally  greatly  gratified,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  intrinsic  value  of  its  acquisition,  but  especially  over  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  acquired.  The  choice  of  the  ex- 
ecutors is  a  testimonial  to  the  excellence  and  breadth  of  the 
scienti6c  work  of  the  university,  as  als*  to  the  high  merit  and 
ability  of  Prof.  Stephen  A.  Forbes,  the  head  of  the  entomolog- 
ical department. 

Primary  Schools  Unsanitary. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  public  school  committee  of  the 
Arundell  Good  Government  Qub  has  reported  on  the  resnltof 
its  investigations  made  during  the  past  year.  A  sub-committee 
was  appointed  last  vear  to  examine  into  the  janitor's  service  in 
the  school.  Ventilation  conditions  were  found  to  be  bad. 
Principals  and  teachers  usually  attend  to  opening  windows 
after  school,  otherwise  it  is  not  done.  Frequently  the  boild- 
ings  are  closed  directly  after  school  hours  and  not  aired  imdl 
the  next  morning.  The  bad  air  consequently  never  gets  thoro- 
ly  out  of  the  bunding.  Sometimes  thru  the  efforts  of  individ- 
ual teachers  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  even  in  the 
most  unwholesome  surroundings,  is  kept  !pure,  but  the  large 
modern  buildings  were  hot  in  the  extreme,  pupils  and  teachers 
unconsciously  showing  lassitude  and  fatigue.  The  lack  of  ap- 
plied intelligence  and  co-operation  between  teachers  and  fii^ 
men  makes  much  of  the  trouble. 

Drinking  water  troubles  could  be  overcome  by  careful  plan- 
ning which  would  put  faucets  on  every  floor  accessible  to  pu- 
pils. The  better  distribution  of  heat  would  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing following  the  use  of  rooms  now  idle  from  cold. 

The  sub-committee  strongly  condemns  the  condition  of  the 
primary  schools.  <  Whereas  children  of  primary  school  age  are 
far  more  susceptible  to  maladies  arising  from  bad  sanitauon 
than  their  elders,  yet  when  attention  is  paid  to  such  problems 
in  high  and  grammar  schools  the  primary  schools  are  neg- 
lected. In  pursuance  of  this  policy  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  years  in  Baltimore  when  a  grammar  school  building  be- 
comes too  bad  for  its  purpose,  to  provide  a  new  school  for  it 
and  to  use  the  old  building  for  a  primary  school.  The  result 
is 'that  out  of  forty  white  primary  schools  attended  by  over 
22,000  children,  the  comHittee  unhesitatingly  condemns  eleven, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  5,000  children,  as  harmful  to  the 
health  and  trainine  of  primary  school  children.  Out  of  ten 
colored  primary  schools  four  are  in  a  hopelessly  bad  condi- 
tion. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  desirability  of  introdocing 
pictures  into  the  schools.  ^  The  Municipal  Art  Society,  which 
is  managing  this  matter,  however,  has  great  difficult  in  find- 
in|^  primary  schools  fitted  for  the  purpose.  It  has  decorated 
primary  No.  4  and  has  plans  for  making  primary  No.  37  a 
model  art  building,  but  most  of  the  primary  school  buildings 
are  quite  unfit  both  for  sanitary  and  artistic  reasons,  to  war- 
rant money  being  spent  upon  them,  altho  it  is  especially  desir- 
able to  give  such  advants^es  to  the  great  mass  of  childien  at- 
tending school  at  that  aee. 

The  committee  records  with  i>Ieasure  that  the  old  nule  of 
cleaning  buildings  but  once  or  twice  during  the  school  year  has 
been  recently  abolished  and  janitors  are  ordered  to  dean  them 
as  often  as  necessary. 

The  Good  Government  Club,  by  resolution  emphatically  in- 
dorsed yesterday  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Sickle  as  super- 
intendent of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  on  the  grounds 
of  qualification  and  fitness  only  and  expressed  its  satlsfactioii 
at  the  divorce  of  the  public  schools  from  politics. 
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For  the  ensuing  year  the  following  ticket  was  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Jane  Brownell;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  William  M.EUi- 
cott,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Robinson ;  secretar^r,  Miss  Julia  R.  Rogers ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  John  R.  Cary:  executive  committee,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth M.  Carroll,  Mrs.  John  F.  Goucher,  Mrs.  Alcacus  Hooper, 
Miss  Francis  H.  Honman,  Mrs.  Franklin  Mall,  Dr.  Lilian 
Welsh. 

New  England  Training  School  Council. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Training 
School  CouDcil  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  May  19  at  the 
Bbston  Normal  school.  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  will  deliver  an  address  on  '*  The  Function  of  the  Train- 
ing School  in  Relation  to  the  Child/*  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
of  Boston,  will  speak  on  ''  The  Function  of  the  Training  School 
in  Relation  to  the  Teacher." 

Among  the  topics  that  have  been  suggested  for  general  dis- 
cussion are:  "How  much  Time  each  Day  should  be  Spent  in 
the  Training  School  by  the  Normal  Students  ? "  "  The  Problem 
of  Iinitation :  To  what  Extent  Beneficial  in  Training  School 
Work?  To  what  Extent  Detrimental  ? "  "  What  is  the  Effect  of 
Training  School  Work  •n  the  Child?"  "  How  may  we  Instill  a 
Stronger  Professional  Spirit  in  our  Young  Teachers  ?""  Are 
the  Results  Beneficial  or  Otherwise  when  a  Normal  Student  is 
Allowed  to  Teach  her  own  Class  as  a  Preparatory  Step  to 
Teaching  Children?" 

The  officers  of  the  council  are:  president  Prin.  Gertrude 
Edmund,  Lowell  Training  school;  vice  presiaent,  Miss  Adelia 
M.  Parker,  of  the  Lowell  Normal  school ;  secretary.  Miss  Ade- 
laide Jackson,  of  Teachers  college.  New  York  city. 

Library  Bureau  of  N.  E.  A- 

Among  the  features  m  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Charleston  will  be  the  Library  Sec- 
tion. An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  discussing  the  im- 
portant question  of  **  The  Relation  between  the  Work  of  the 
School  and  the  Work  of  the  Library.*' .  Two  addresses  on  the 
subject  will  be  offered,  one  by  Miss  Mae  £.  Schreiber,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  presenting  "  How  to  Direct  Children's  Read- 
ing; "  the  otherjby  Mr.  h.  L.  Elmendorf,  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library,  on  "The  Greater  School,  or  the  Library  plus  the 
School,  Greater  than  Either."  A  paper  on  library  extension 
with  special  reference  to  the  traveling  library  movement  will 
be  read  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Heard,  superintendent  of  traveling 
libraries  of  the  Air  Line,  Middleton,  Ga.  Teachers  and  others 
interested  are  invited  to  enter  the  general  discussion  of  these 
topics.  The  secretary,  Miss  Eileen  Ahern,  Library  Bureau 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  Chicago,  will  be  glad 
tm  receive  any  suggestions  that  will  aid  in  making  the  meeting 
successful. 

Chicago  Notes. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Sixth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Child  Study  was  held  May  11  and  12.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  was  the  promotion  of  educational  methods 
of  instruction  in  Sunday  schools.  A  paper  on  cultivation  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  was  read  by  Mis.s  Lucy  S.  Silke,  one  on 
**  The  Psvchology  of  Literary  Expression,"  by  Prof.  A.  W, 
Moore,  or  the  University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Stan- 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  school-room  decoration. 

Chicago,  III. — The  reopening  of  the  Armour  Institute  will 
be  marked  by  improvements  aggregating  $58,000  and  the  ad- 
dition of  five  instructors  to  the  corps.  Among  the  latter  will 
bd :  to  the  English  department,  Mr.  Stewart  Sabin,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Medill  high  school;  to  the  department  of 
electricity,  Prof.  Coolidge  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology ;  to  the  department  of  business  law,  Prof.  W.  L. 
Walworth. 

Chicago,  III.— So  successful  has  been  the  plan  of  conduct- 
ing a  school  on  the  premises  for  the  younger  employees,  inaug- 
urated by  a  big  department  store  some  time  ago,  that  the  su- 
perintendent of  compulsory  education  is  urging  other  proprie- 
tors of  stores  to  do  likewise.  Favorable  replies  have  peen  re- 
ceived from  six  large  establishments,  and  the  schools  will  soon 
be  instituted.  The  plan  is  to  employ  two  teachers  in  each 
store,  and  to  send  the  children  to  the  school-room  in  squads. 
They  are  taught,  writing,  reading,  and  other  elementary 
branches.  The  necessity  for  these  schools  arises  from  the  fact 
that  many  parents  make  false  affidavits  regarding  the  age  of 
their  children  in  order  to  enable  them  to  go  to  work,  and  help 
support  the  family.  And  as  a  parent's  word  cannot  be  doubted, 
the  school  authorities  have  to  permit  the  children  t*  work, 
altho  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  under  age.  In  this  way  many 
have  to  go  to  work  without  even  a  common  school  education. 

Chicago,  III.— According  to  the  authorities,  the  Dsify 
AfarooHf  the  new  Chicago  university  periodical,  has  belied 
its  name  and  earned  the  epithet  of  "yellow."  The  result  is 
that  it  has  been  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
trouble  was  caused  by  an  article  headed  "  Divinity  Scandal," 
being  a  graphic  account  of  the  alleged  love-making  of  a  divin- 
ity student,  in  the  department  of  Semitic  languages.  Professor 
Robert  F.  Harper,  associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages, 
who  is  a  brother  of  the  president  of  the  university,  axid  a 
personal  friend  of  the  aggrieved  divinity  student,  was  the 
chief  complainant,  and  the  faculty  suppressed  the  publica- 
tion. 


New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  New  York  Normal  college 
planted  a  tree  May  11  in  honor  of  John  Ruskin. 

The  five  vacant  fellowships  of  the  academic  year  looo-i^i 
in  Teachers'  college  have  been  awarded  as  follows:  in  peda- 
gogy, to  Messrs.  Frank  P.  Bachman,  of  Valley  City,  N. p.; 
Edwin  C.Browne,  of  Seymour,  Conn.;  Rufus  C.Bentley,  of  San 
Raf  aeL  Cal.:  John  W.  Hall,  of  Greeley,  Col.  In  manual  train- 
ing to  C.  L.  MacMurray,  of  Chicago.  Each  carries  with  it  a 
stipend  of  #500.    There  were  thirty-one  applications. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  New  York  educa- 
tional council  will  be  held  May  19  in  the  Law  Room,  University 
Building,  Washington  Square.  The  executive  committee  an 
nounce  that  the  council  will  be  addressed  by  two  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  in  this  section,  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Schaerfer  will  speak  on  the  topic  "Learning 
to  Think."    Principals  and  teachers  are  cordially  invited. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Club  held  recently  at 
Teachers  college.  Prof.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  secretary  of  the 
faculty  committee  on  secondary  teaching,  presented  for  dis- 
cussion the  subject  of  "  Training  for  Secondary  Teachers.' 

"  Advanced  Professional  Training  for  Teachers  "  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Dean  Russell,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  held  in  Washington,  May 
9.  The  Students'  Federation  produced  a  play  entitled  *•  Mr. 
Bob,"  on  the  evening  of  May  8. 

Ai-eception  of  the  Kraus  Alumnae  Kindergarten  Association 
will  be  given  at  the  hotel  San  Remo  on  the  evening  of  May 
26,  to  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
her  fortieth  year  of  kindergarten  work. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  contemplates 
creating  an  annual  prize,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  for  the  best  oil  painting  by  a  resident 
American  artist.  There  is  to  be  no  limitation  as  to  sex,  age,  or 
subject  except  that  portraits  will  be  excluded.  The  amount  of 
the  prize  will  probably  be  I500. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  school  building  of 
the  Union  Fiee  School  District  No.  9,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  took 
place  May  15. 

Teachers  to  be  Paid. 

There  should  now  be  litUe  delay  in  the  payment  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  for  the  month  of  ApriL  The  board  of  edu- 
cation by  hard,  earnest  work  has  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
financial  department  sufficient  for  the  moment's  need.  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Bussey  has  been  elected  treasurer.  The  payments, 
however,  cannot  be  made  at  once  as  the  finance  committee  has 
decided  not  to  make  requisition  immediately  for  the  {^1,321,117, 
the  first  installment  of  Uie  city  fund  to  be  asked  for  by  the  de- 
partment of  education  under  the  Davis  law.  The  board 
it  is  believed,  desires  to  make  some  further  arrangement  as  to 
the  placing  of  the  money  in  convenient  banks,  and  a  few  days 
will  be  required  yet  to  complete  the  pay  rolls.  It  is  customary, 
too,  to  give  suiuble  notice  to  the  city's  financial  officers  of  so 
large  a  demand,  in  order  that  proper  provisions  may  be  made 
for  the  transfer  of  the  money.  The  pay  rolls  of  the  Brooklyn 
teachers  for  April  were  sent  by  the  treasurer  to  Secretairy 
Brown  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bussey  was  elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  last 
Saturday  night.  The  assistant  treasurer  has  not  yet  been 
elected,  nor  have  the  auditors.  The  salary  of  the  treasurer 
has  been  fixed  at  ^5,500  and  that  of  the  assistant  at  12,750. 
The  bond  required  from  the  former  is  $100,000,  and  from  the 
latter  fco,ooo.  It  is  true  that  the  comptroller  refused  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Bussey's  bond,  his  reason  being  that  the  Davis  law 
made  no  provision  for  the  filing  of  a  bond  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  education.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
treasurer  from  exercising  his  functions,  as  the  bond  has  been 
accepted  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  education, 
which  renders  the  act  of  the  treasurer  valid.  Some  further 
delay,  too,  in  the  payment  of  teachers  may  be-  caused  by  the 
pay  rolls  beine  rather  muddled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  enough  clerks  to  attend  to  the  work. 

Owine  to  an  unforseen  circumstance  the  board  of  education 
will  find  itself  not  quite  as  wealthy  as  it  supposed.  Deputy 
City  Chamberlain  John  H.  Campbell  has  stated  that  the  inter- 
est on  the  $20,ooo,oQO  educational  fund  must  be  turned  into  the 
city  sinking  fund.  The  interest  will  amount  to  from  |20,oco  to 
$30,000  in  a  year. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  beard  have  encountered  is  the 
refusal  of  the  council  to  approve  the  bond  issue  of  $:},500,ooo 
for  school  expenses,  on  the  ground  that  if  so  mucn  money 
were  spent  on  schools  there  would  be  none  left  for  sewers  and 
street  paving.  This,  however,  does  no*  affect  the  $1,321,117  to 
be  used  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  for  April. 

Mr.  Bussey,  the  new  treasurer,  became  a  clerk  in  the  board 
of  education  in  1892  and  assistant  secretary  in  1898.  His 
bond  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee 
Company. 
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Brooklyn  Teachers  Will  Go  to  West  Point. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  June  2  to  West  Point.  The  opportunity 
is  an  unusual  one,  as  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the 
commandant  to  land  the  partv  at  the  government  dock,  a  privi- 
lege that  has  not  been  accorded  for  several  years. 

The  General  Slocum,  one  of  the  finest  boats  on  the  water,  has 
t>een  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  will  leave  South  Fifth 
street  dock  promptly  at  nine  o^clock,  and  Bridge  dock  half  an 
hoar  later.  All  members  of  the  association  will  be  admitted  to 
the  boat  on  presentation  of  membership  ticket.  It  is  a  three 
hours'  run  to  Empire  Grove,  and  about  one  hour  from  Empire 
Grove  to  West  Point.  The  boat  will  leave  West  Point  for 
return  home  at  3:45  p.  m.,  stopping  at  Empire  Grove  at  4:45 
p.  M.,  and  will  reach  Brooklyn  at  8:15  p.  m. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  day  was  celebrated  May  4  in  the  245  schools  of  New 
York  city  and  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  In  the  country 
districts  the  pupils  planted  trees,  but  in  the  city  where  most  of 
the  schools  are  surrounded  by  paved  streets  they  Bad  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  singing  songs  of  spring  and  reading  about 
the  life  and  growth  of  trees  and  vines.  On  the  lower  east  side 
I>lanting  was  obviously  impossible,  but  the  pupils  bad  some 
time  ago,  in  anticipation  of  the  dav,  sown  seeds  in  boxes  and 
cans  which  when  examined  on  Arbor  day  were,  for  the  most 
part,  found  to  have  sprouted,  and  so  furnished  appropriate 
texts  for  the  teachers  to  dilate  upon.  The  reports  from  the 
various  committees  which  look  after  the  youthful  arboricul- 
ture showed  that  the  institution  had  done  great  good. 

When  Arbor  dav  was  first  observed  in  New  York  state  in 
1889,  very  few  of  the  schools,  even  in  the  country  districts,  had 
grounds  which  were  improved,  but  since  that  time  great 
changes  have  been  made.  In  all,  214,571  trees  have  been  planted 
by  children  attending  the  public  schools  since  the  law  relating 
to  Arbor  day  went  into  effect,  and  the  number  would  undoubt- 
edly be  greater  had  not  the  room  left  for  new  trees  been 
greatly  decreased  with  each  succeeding  year.  Fewer  trees  were 
planted  last  year  than  on  the  earlier  Aroor  days,  but  the  school 
authorities  say  that  more  school  districts  are  taking  up  the 
work,  which  shows  the  interest  in  it  is  not  decreasing. 

Children  from  nearby  New  York  city  schools  visited  Cen- 
tral park  with  their  teachers  in  the  afternoon  and  held  exer- 
cises consisting  of  songs  and  recitations  from  Wordsworth  and 
other  poets  of  nature.  The  Tree  Plaotine^  Association  pro- 
vided 20,000  trees  to  be  planted  thruout  the  state  yesterday. 
Most  of  the  planting  was  done  in  the  villnges  and  small  cities. 

New  York  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  prospectus  of  the  pedagogical  department  of  New  York 
university  for  1900- 1901  announces  in  addition  to  the  changes 
in  the  rules  and  the  courses  oi  lectures  which,  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  this  column,  the  following  changes : 

The  requirements  for  the  two  degrees  towards  which  work 
in  the  department  leads,  have  been  revised  and  in  part  in- 
creased. The  candidate  if  or  the  degree  of  master  of  pedagogy 
is  required  to  complete  all  the  courses  grouped  under  the  first 
year.  Hitherto  credits  for  elective  courses  were  granted 
towards  the  master's  degree,  and  the  student  was  free  to  pursue 
courses  in  t>oth  the  first  and  the  second  vear  groups.  The  new 
rule  will  simplify  the  work  of  the  stuaent,  and  defines  more 
clearly  the  academic  value  of  that  work  as  indicated  by  the  de- 
gree. For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy,  the  candidate 
under  the  new  rules  must  present  full  credits  for  four  major 
and  seven  minor  courses.  This  rule  represents  an  increase  of 
two  minor  courses  over  the  provisions  of  the  old  rule.  These 
changes  go  into  effect  with  tne  new  matriculations  next  Sep- 
tember. 

The  prospectus  announces  two  additional  seminaries,  or 
half-year  courses,  one  on  **  The  Psychology  of  Language  and 
its  Educational  Applications,*'  by  Prof.  £.  F.  Buchner,  and 
one  on  "  The  Practical  Applications  of  the  Psychology  of  Ex- 
pressional  Activities,"  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Judd.  The  work  done 
oy  the  student  in  these  research  courses  is  not  specifically 
credited  in  making  up  the  rec^uirements  for  a  degree. 

A  marked  change  appears  in  the  provisions  for  the  scholar- 
ships. Under  the  old  rules,  the  holder  of  an  endowed  scholar- 
ship was  not  except  from  the  payment  of  tuition.  When  the 
new  rule,  which  is  a  special  act  of  the  university,  goes  into 
effect  next  year,  each  holder  of  the  nine  endowed  scholarships 
will  receive  free  tuition  during  the  term  of  his  appointment, 
thus  rendering  the  entire  income  of  the  endowments  available 
for  the  holders  thereof. 

The  lectures  in  all  courses  in  the  school  ended  on  Friday, 
May  II.  The  examinations  began  Saturday,  May  12,  and  end 
on  Saturday,  Nf  ay  19,  exempting  the  final  oral  examinations  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy,  which 
will  occur  in  the  third  week  of  this  month. 

Hr.  Horatio  R,  Harper  Injured. 
Horatio  R.  Harper,  one  of  the  famous  family  of  publishers, 
has  been  injured  by  the  bite  of  a  horse,  and  is  now  lying  seri- 
ously ill  at  his  home  at  Sands  Point,  L.  I.  The  horse  bit  off  a 
portion  of  his  upper  lip,  and  he  will  be  disfigured  for  life.  It 
happened  May  8.  Mr.  Harper  had  just  gone  into  the  stall 
when  the  animal  turned  upon  him  and  caught  his  upper  lip  be- 
tween its  teeth,  striking  at  the  same  time  with  its  fore  feet. 
He  was  rescuea  by  a  groom. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

New  Orleans.— Professor  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  for  scr- 
eral  years  president  of  the  Universit^r  of  North  Carolina,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Tulane  university. 

WiLLiAMSTON,  M  ASS.~At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  Williams  college,  Paul  M.  Rpa,  Williams,  '99,  was  appointed 
to  be  assistant  in  biology  next  year.  It  was  voted  that  German 
be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  French  as  a  required  freshmaa 
course. 

Kansas  City.— It  is  stated  that  the  Rev.T.  H.  James, of 
Oakle3r,  Ks.,  will  endow  a  great  Methodist  university  in  Kansas 
City  with  $1,000,000.  He  has  recently  inherited  |20,ooo,ooo  in 
England,  and  has  already  given  $300,000  to  establish  a  Metho- 
dist university  in  Oakley  and  $70,000  to  the  Bethany  Hospital, 
Kansas  City,  Ks. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— The  following  have  been  appointed  to 
conduct  the  examinations  at  the  Westchester  normal  school  on 
June  5:  Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  Prin.  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
of  the  Kutztown  normal  school:  Supt.  Geo.  D.  Howell,  of 
Scranton ;  Supt  £.  C.  Howard,  Wayne  county;  Supt.  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Lancaster;  Supt.  Frank  Jarvis,  Wyoming;  Miss 
Louisa  Boggs,  superintendent  of  Bristol;  Supt.  £.  M.Rapp,of 
Berks  county. 

The  Philadelphia  board  of  education  is  considering  tiie 
addition  of  dressmaking  and  dress  cutting  to  the  curriculoio  of 
the  commercial  high  school  for  girls. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  Arlington  school  committee  has  re-ekc^' 
ed  Mr.  Frank  S.  Sutcliffe  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  ^ 
salary  of  $2,500  a  year,  an  increase  of  $500.  He  has  been  at 
Arlington  two  years,  and  was  formerly  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Prof.  B.  West  Clinedinst,  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  School  of  lUustr^ 
tion  in  the  Drexel  mstitute  to  take  the  place  of  Prof  Howard 
Pyle,  who  will  resign  at  the  close  of  the  present  term. 

Raleigh,  N.  C— Rev.  John  E.  White,  of  this  city,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Baptist  Female  university  sitoated 
here. 

Champaign,  III.— The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Univenitj 
of  Illinois  has  made  a  number  of  appointments  in  the  new  de- 
partment of  household  science  whicn  is  to  be  established  neit 
year.  The  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  will  be  Mis 
Isabel  Bevier;  now  professor  of  chemistry  and  household  sci- 
ences at  Lake  Erie  college,  Painesville,  Ohio.  Miss  Bevieris 
a  graduate  of  Wooster  university,  and  has  done  post-graduate 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  at 
Harvard.  She  has  several  times  been  appointed  by  thede 
partment  of  agriculture  at  Washington  to  make  investigatioss 
on  economic  questions.  She  will  be  assisted  at  Champaigi 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Sprague,  who  was  appointed  instructor 
in  the  department.  Miss  Sprazue  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cizh 
cinnati  high  school  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School 
of  Household  Arts.  Provision  is  being  made  for  the  new  de- 
partment in  the  agricultural  buildings. 

Lennoxville,  Canada.— The  corporation  of  the  Univeisiiy 
of  Bishop's  college  has  appointed  principal  in  place  of  Rer.T. 
Adams,  resigned,  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney,  M.  A^  of  Kings  college, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Whitney  took  hisB.  A.  degree  in  1881,  afteri 
brilliant  career,  in  which  he  won  two  scholarships.  For  soae 
years  he  was  an  assistant  lecturer  at  Owens  college,  Manches- 
ter, in  history,  and  has  since  1895  been  lecturing^  for  the  histori- 
cal tripos  at  King's  college,  Cambridge. 

Fryeburg,  Me.— The  following  will  be  the  subjects  d 
summer  instruction  in  the  Fryeburg  School  of  Methods  of 
the  Maine  Chautauc^ua  Union :  Readmg,  writing,  history,  Eae- 
lish  language  and  literature,  music,  drawing,  geography,  chad 
study.  In  all  but  the  last,  advanced  methods  and  pnncipks 
involved  in  teaching  these  subjects  will  be  presented  in  lectures, 
and  in  certain  cases  field  work  and  model  classes..  In  diftl 
study  Mr.  Leo  H.  Archibald  will  carry  on  a  series  of  confer- 
ences on  the  nature  and  erowth  of  the  child  mind,  invohiB{ 
study  of  temperaments  and  methods  of  dealing  with  those  « 
various  sorts.  The  course  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  teacbefs  of 
all  grades,  including  those  of  the  high  school. 


Recent  Deaths. 

Boston.— Percy  S.  Thurston,  for  fourteen  years  janitor  of 
the  Hemenway  gymnasium  at  Harvard,  died  May  8  of  tabs- 
culosis.    He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  students. 

Baltimorb,  Md.— Prof.  Thomas  Craig,  of  the  chair  of  isatb^ 
ematics  in  Johns  Hopkins  university,  died  May  8,  aged  fortr- 
four  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Pittston,  Penn.  He  was  p» 
uated  from  Lafayette  college,  and  took  a  post-graduate  oomat 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  had  been  connected  vrith  the  facol^lt 
the  latter  institution  for  over  twenty  years. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Richard  Storrs  Willis,  son  of  thefdmdtf 
of  the  YoHtlCs  Companion^  died  here  May  7.  Mr.  Willis  intf 
edited  several  papers.  He  was  well  known  as  an  antW 
and  educator. 
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JManual  'Craining  for  first  and  Second  y[tar  6hildretT« 

Prom  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  a  committee  of  leading  Colorado  teachers  under  the  direction  of  State  Supt.  Grace  Bsi^y 
Patton.  The  School  Journal  is  indebted  to  the  present  State  Superintendent  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Grenfell,  for  the  photographic 
representations  illustrating  the  course. 


MODELING. 

The  work  of  this  year  is  arranged  on  the  supposition 
that  pupils  have,  studied  objects  alK)ut  them,  both  natural 
and  artificial ;  that  they  have  beenled  to  compare  and 
classify  their  f  ormsy  and  to  see  that  many  of  them  are 
more  or  less  related  to  elementtury  geometric  forms. 
These  forms,  then,  together  with  natural  forms,  become 
subjects  to  be  expressed  by.  means  of  clay,  paper,  card- 
board, etc.  The  geometric  forms  or  "  type  solids"  par- 
ticularly considered  and  modeled  are  the  following: 

Sphere  Cube 

Cylinder  Hemisphere 

Square  prism  Right-angled  triangular  prism 

In  connection  with  the  above  models,  common  objects 
like  the  following  :  based  on  the  sphere,  marble,  apple, 
return  ball,  etc.;  based  on  the  cube,  playing  block,  box, 
basket,  etc.;  based  on  the  cylinder,  bottle,  rolling  pin, 
box,  spool,  etc.,  based  on  the  hemisphere,  bowl,  ha^  cap, 
etc.;  bas^  on  the  square  prism,  box,  trunk,  etc.;  based 
on  the  right-angled  triangular  prism,  a  tent,  chicken 
coop,  etc. 

Bodies  combining  the  above  solids  may  be  modeled 
also. 

EXERCISES  IN  PAPER  FOLDING. 

The  following  may  be  produced  by  folding  pieces  of 
paper  five  inches  square.  Each  fold  should  be  made  in 
response  to  explicit  directions  from  the  teacher.  All 
work  to  be  done  on  the  desk  and  not  in  the  air : 


Book 

Roof 

Seed  box 

Window 

Tablecloth 

Screen 

Card  case 

Kite 

Handkerchief  case 

Hanging  basket 

Soldier  cap 

Envelope 

Pan 

Card  basket 

Box 

Frame 

Boat 

Portemonnaie 

Shawl 

Wall  pocket 

Card  tray,  etc. 

the  following  page  show  the  work  of  children  in  making 
objects  of  this  kind. 

CUTTING  AND  MARKING  DESIGNS  OF  COLORED  PAPER. 

The  first  exercises  may  consist  of  arranging  circles, 
semi-circles,  squares,  oblongs,  and  triangles  provided  by 
the  teacher.  They  may  be  cut  from  stiff  paper  or  pur~ 
chased  already  cut.  Subsequent  exercises  may  require 
the  pupils  to  cut  these  forms  and  afterwards  arrange 
them. 

1.  Repetition;  horizontally,  vertically,  or  radially.  Ex- 
amples, series  of  equidistant  circles  placed  in  rows  verti- 
cally or  horizontally,  or  regularly  around  one  circle  as  a 
center  piece. 

2.  Alternation.  Arrangements  similar  to  the  above, 
except  that  there  is  an  alternation  of  forms,  as  of  squares 
and  circles ;  or  simply  of  position,  as,  first  a  square  on  its 
diameters,  then  another  on  its  diagonals. 

COLOR. 

Some  knowledge  of  color  may  be  imparted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  exercises  ;  in  which  event  the  papers 
should  represent  the  **  leading  colors,''  viz.,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  Arrangements  to  consist 
of  one  color  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  n^e  permanent  ar- 
rangements, the  papers  may  be  pasted  on  oblongs  3i 
inches  by  7  inches,  or  3  inches  by  9  inches,  for  borders . 
or  on  squares  7  inches  by  7  inches  for  ludial  designs; 
Gray  cardboard  makes  the  best  background.  Paste  need 
not  cover  the  entire  back  of  the  units,  and  should  be 
spread  very  thin. 

Directions  regarding  similar  eiercises  may  be  found  in 
the  primary  drawing  manuals  published  by  the  Prang 
Educational  Company,  Chicago ;  and  Ginn  &  Company. 
Boston. 

Second  Year. 


MODELING. 


The  illustration  on  page  549  and  on  this  page  and        As  in  the  first  year,  the  children 
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Type  Solids  made  of  Clay  .—First  Year. 


continue  to  study  the 
forms  of  objects 
about  them.  Inci- 
dentally they  are  led 
to  discover  funda- 
mental forms  like  the 
following : 

Ellipsoid. 

Ovoid. 

Elquilateral  triang- 
ular prism. 

Cone. 

Square  pyramid, 
etc. 

The  above,  togeth- 
er with  common  ob- 
jects,are  the  subjects 
to  be  expressed  by 
means  of  clay.  Per- 
fect expression  is  not 
expected.  Be  con- 
tented with  the  re- 
sults if  they  present 
even  a  few  of  the 
most  evident  charac- 
teristics of  the  ob- 
jects. Illustrations 
representing  repro- 
ductions of  children's 
work  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plates. 

EXERCISES  IN  FOLDING 

Pupils  who  have 
never  done  any  fold- 
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nig  may  advantageously  do  the  exercises 
of  the  first  year,  to  which  may  be  added, 
folding  quarter-inch  hems,  quarter-inch 
tucks,  bias  bands,  etc. 

CUTTING  AND  MAKING    DESIGNS    OF  COL- 
ORED  PAPER. 

From  the  elementary  forms  modeled 
in  clay  we  may  derive  the  following, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  cutting 
paper : 

Ellipse. 

Equilateral  triangle. 

Ovoid. 

Isosceles  triangle. 

The  above,  together  with  circles, 
squares,  etc.,  of  the  first  year,  may  be 
used  to  express  the  principles  of  repe- 
tition and  alternation. 

The  plane  figures  already  derived  from 
solids  may  also  be  combined  in  thid  fol- 
lowing crosses,  viz.:  Greek,  Latin,  Mal- 
tese, and  St  Andrew's. 

They  may  also  be  combined  to  repre- 
sent ^  patterns"  of  the  following  sub- 
jects«  The  pattern  of  the  surface  of  the 
cube,  for  instance,  is  made  by  combining 
six  squares : 

Cube. 

Rightrangled  triangular  prism. 

Equilateral  triangular  prism. 

Square  prism. 

Pyramid. 

COLOR. 

If  colored  papers  are  used  they  should 
consist  of  the  ''leading  colors,"  viz.: 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet, 
and  a  tint  of  eaich,  viz.:  light  red,  light 
orange,  light  yellow,  light  green,  light 
blue,  and  light  violet.  The  colors  to  be 
used  alone  or  a  "leading  color"  with  its  "tint."  For 
permanent  arrangements  follow  the  suggestions  in  the 
first  year's  work. 

In  both  the  first  and  second  years,  exercises  with  sew- 


First  Year.— Common  Objects  based  on  type  solids,  made  of  Clay. 


First  Year  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding. 

ing  cards,  dried  peas,  etc.,  are  useful  in  attaining  the 
same  ends.  The  carving  of  soap  has  also  been  success- 
fully done  in  some  schools.  The  exercises  given,  how- 
ever are  fundamentally  the  most  important 

How  It  Cftflie. 

A  tiny  shoot  peeped  oit 
of  the  ground 

And  opened  wide  as  it 
gazed  around; 

Stretching  its  dainty  leaf- 
lets bright 

Up — ^up— up  to  the  we«t 
sunlight; 

Reaching  sideways,  that 
way— this — 

To  catch  the  earliBBt 
zephyr's  kiss ; 

Climbing  higher  in  babsy 
air 

To   meet    the    raindropi 

glistening  there ; 
Spreading     its     w  s  v  j 

branches  wide 
Till  song-birds  came  ttdr 

nest  to  hide, 
And  children  gathered  ii 

joyous  glee 
In  the  shade  of  tbe  oU 

oak  tree. 
All   because  of  a    bani 

they  say. 
That  planted  s   seed  ok 

summer^s  day. 

—Sydney  Daybsl 
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Closing  Day  Bxemses. 

Military  Gymnastic  Drill. 

By  Imogen  A.  Storey,  Tennessee. 

For  this  drill  is  required  an  uneven  number  of  children, 
one  more  boy  than  girl.  They  should  be  as  near  the  same 
size  as  possible. 

The  costume  is  that  of  the  United  States  soldier.  The 
girls'  dress  is  the  same  except  that  a  skirt  with  stripes 
at  the  sides  is  worn  instead  of  trousers.  The  rifle  is  a 
light  wood  toy,  black,  tied  with  the  national  colors.  The 
leggings  can  be  made  at  home  out  of  tan  cloth,  and  the 
suits  can  be  made  as  cheap  or  expensive  as  desired. 

The  odd  boy  should  wear  a  captain's  unifbrm,  for  he  is 
to  driU  this  miniature  company.  The  more  trappings 
these  soldiers  have  on  the  prettier  will  be  the  effect.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  captain  and  he  should  be  se- 
lected with  care,  as  should  also  the  leaders  in  the  march- 
ing. The  stag^e  or  floor  used  for  this  drill,  is  laid  off 
as  shown  in  diagrams,  to  insure  less  mistakes  in  march- 
ing and  floor  positions. 

The  company  should  enter  from  two  tents  as  shown 
in  diagram  (A).  From  the  top  of  these  tents  ''Old 
Glory "  should  float.  The  stage  can  be  made  very  at- 
tractive by  putting  boughs,  vines,  and  flowers,  around 
the  tents  to  represent  woods. 

The  captain  enters  (to  music)  from  the  tent  on  the 
left  and  takes  his  position  a  little  to  one  side,  in  front 
of  the  front  line  as  shown  in  (A).    After  he  has  taken 


X 

/7 

A 

^lV«Nao\i^.  ^      Q,. 


Ou. 


his  position  he  gives  the  conunand, ''  Company  forward 
— march !" 

The  company  enter,  the  girls  from  the  right  tent,  and 
the  boys  from  the  left,  following  the  lines  as  indicated 
by  arrows  In  (A),  keeping  exactly  even  with  partner  on 
opposite  side. 

The  rifle  is  carried  across  the  right  shoulder,  held  in 
place  by  the  right  hand  ;  left  arm  straight  down  at  left 
side.  Each  child  should  keep  about  an  arm's  length 
from  the  one  in  front  in  marching  and  halting. 

When  the  leaders  reach  the  front  line,  the  command 
18  given  "  Right  and  left — turn !"  They  turn  sharp  cor- 
ners and  foUow  lines  as  shown  bv  arrows  in  (A).  On 
reaching  the  rear  the  command,  '  To  the  rear,  oblique 
— turn !"  is  given  and  executed.  '  These  commands 
should  be  given  soon  enough  to  be  executed  at  the 
last  word. 

After  making  this  turn  they  follow  lines  as  shown  in 
(B),  marching  to  the  center.  At  the  command  "  By 
twos— march!"  they  form  by  twos,  every  other  child 
crossing  to  partner  on  opposite  side,  the  fbrst  couple  or 
leaders,  following  the  line  R.  They  should  take  short 
steps  so  as  to  enable  the  next  on  line  L  to  catch  up. 
There  are  now  four  leaders  instead  of  two. 

On  reaching  the  front  line  the  command  ''Right 


and  left — wheel  1 "  is  given.  In  making  this  wheel,  the 
chfldren  on  the  inner  lines  (B)  take  very  short  steps, 
while  those  on  the  outside  lines  take  longer  steps  than 
in  ordinary  marching. 


On  reaching  the  rear  line  this  same  wheel  is  again  ex- 
ecuted as  shown  in  (G).  Follow  double  lines  as  arrows 
indicate. 

When  the  first  four  reach  the  cross  line  (C)»  the  com- 
mand, "Single  file,  right  and  left— turn !"  is  given,  and 
when  the  leaders  reach  the  end  of  this  line  the  command 
follows,  "Company — halt !"  The  cross  line  can  be  made 
long  or  short  to  accommodate  the  company.  "The com- 
mand to  halt  is  given  as  either  foot  comes  to  the  floor 
and  the  rear  foot  is  brought  up  to  it." 

The'  music  ceases  on  command  "  Halt." .  The  music 
should  consist  of  national  au*s  as  near  as  possible. 


Fig.  I. 


Pig.  2. 


I.  Command,  "  Carry  arms ! " 

Grasp  rifle  with  the  left  hand  above  the  right,  first 
count.  Bring  rifle  to  position  (Fig.  1),  second  count. 
Bring  left  arm  down  to  left  side,  third  count. 

II.  Command,  "  Right  dress." 

Bend  the  left  elbow  and  place  the  closed  fist  at  the 
waist  line,  the  point  of  the  elbow  touching  the  arm  of 
Ihe  "soldier"  on  the  left.  Turn  the  head,  facing  right. 
The  leader  to  the  right  does  not  turn  the  head  and  the 
leader  on  the  left  does  not  bend  the  elbow.  At  conunand 
"  Front,"  the  arm  is  dropped  at  side,  and  head  turned 
again  to  the  front. 

III.  Command,  "  Shoulder  arms." 

Grasp  rifle  with  the  left  hand  above  the  right,  and  lift 
rifle  to  right  shoulder,  first  count.  Left  arm  down  at 
side,  second  count. 

IV.  Command,  "  Carry  arms."    (Same  as  I.). 

V.  Command,  "Arms  port." 
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Grasp  rifle  (same  as  before)  with  left  hand,  first  count. 
Bring  to  position,  as  shown  in  (Fig.  2),  second  count. 
Back  to  carry**  position,  third  count.  Left  arm  at 
side,  fourth  count. 


Q*^. 

\j/ 

a. 

X. 

I 

\ 

*-€ 

>— # 

Cfcoiv^ 

**$}. 

yi.  Ck>mmand,  '^  Present  arms.'' 

Same  as  V.,  only  the  rifle  is  held  paraUel  with  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body ;  elbows  are  half  bent,  first  and  second 
counts.  Back  to  position,  third  count.  Left  arm  at 
side,  fourth  count. 

VII.  CJommand,  "Order  arms." 

Grasp  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand  as  before,  first  count. 
Let  it  slip  thru  the  hands  until  the  butt  rests  on  the  floor, 
second  count    Left  arm  at  left  side,  third  count. 

VIII.  Command,  "Carry  arms." 

Signals  from  piano  are  now  used  instead  of  counts. 
Raise  rifle  with  right  hand,  grasp  with  left,  and  place  in 
position  (carry  position)  first  signal.  Left  arm  at  side, 
second  signaL 

IX.  Repeat  V.  and  VI.,  making  eight  counts  in  each, 
by  repeating  twice. 

X.  Grasp  rifie  as  before,  first  count.  Bend  the  right 
elbow,  bring  left  arm  diagonally  forward  up,  and  charge 

straight  forward 
with  the  left  foot, 
second    count 
Back   to    first 
count,    heels   to- 
gether on  the  third 
arm  down  at  side, 
Repeat  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  counts. 

XL  Grasp  rifle  as  before,  flrst 
count.  Charge  straight  forward 
with  left  foot,  slip  rifle  up  to  position 
and  take  aim  to  fire,  second  count. 
Back  to  carry  position  with  heels 
together,  third  count.  Left  arm 
at  side,  fourth  count.  Repeat  fifth, 
^i«-  4-  gixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  counts. 

XII.  Grasp  rifie  same  as  before,  first  count.  Charge 
straight  forward  with'left  foot  and  slip  rifle  to  position 
and  take  aim,  second  count.  Drop  on  right  knee,  third 
count.  Hold  this  position,  fourth  count  (Fig.  8).  Back 
to  charge  position,  fifth  count.  Heels  together  and  rifle 
to  carry  position,  sixth  count.  Left  arm  at  side,  eighth 
count. 


count.     Left 
fourth  count. 


The  rifle  is  now  placed  on  the  shoulder  with  three  sig- 
nals from  the  piano. 

At  the  command  "Center— face  !"  those  on  the  right 
turn  a  quarter  face  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  the 
same  to  the  right.  The  lines  are  now  facing  each  other, 
the  leaders  being  at  the  ends. 

At  command  "Forward  double  time — march  I**  they 
start  to  run,  following  the  new  leaders  along  the  outaide 


lines  R  and  L  in  (C),  and  on  reaching  the  front  line  cross 
each  other  midway.  Then  running  back  to  the  rear  line 
they  again  come  down  the  lines  R  and  L  in  (B). 

When  the  leaders  reach  the  front  line  the  captun 
commands  "  Slow  time  on  toes — ^march !  *'  As  they  rise 
and  march  on  their  toes  the  music  is  now  chane^  to 
very  soft  and  slow.  Turning  sharp  comers  they  march 
out  on  lines  R  and  L  in  diagram  (A). 

On  the  second  and  sixth  counts  in  XL,  and  the  second, 
thurd,  fourth,  and  flfth  counts  in  XIL,  a  report  from  out- 
side the  room  would  make  the  positions  more  realistic 


The  Rainbow. 

By  Mary  E.  Rowe,  Indiana. 

An  exercise  suitable  tor  Arbor  day,  Decoration  day,  May  day, 
or  for  the  close  of  school. 

Characters. 

Goddess.-^Tyrtss  of  white  with  golden  crown  and  scepter,  seated 
in  an  armchair  with  feet  resting  on  footstool. 

Attendant.—l^T^ss  of  white  with  wreath  and  garland  of  flowers 
or  leaves.  Her  duty  is  to  drape  the  chair  upon  which  the  god- 
dess is  seated,  as  each  fairy  hands  scarf. 

Seven  fairies y  representing  the  prismatic  colors. 

The  fairies  should  enter  one  by  one,  each  dreesed  in  the  color 
she  represents,  bearing  a  scarf  ot  the  same  color  thrown  over  the 
shoillder,  whicn  she  hands  to  the  attendant  after  recicing.  She 
wears  a  tissue  paper  cap  of  unique  form.  As  they  finish  recitiDg 
they  step  back,  forming  a  semicircle. 

Tne  dresses  and  decorations  may  be  made  of  tissue  paper  or 
cheese-cloth,  or  the  dresses  may  be  white  with  the  caps,  scarfs 
and  flowers  of  color. 

Enter,  goddess  and  attendant,  each  being  seated,  the  goddess 
in  the  chair,  her  attendant  on  the  footstool. 

-CAortt«,  iSScAoo^. — "  Good  morning,  l(erry  Sunshine. 
Fniry  iM.— Fm  the  little  Fairy  Red 

Who  paints  the  cherry's  hue. 
Who  tints  the  heautifol  sunset^     • 
And  the  holly  henries  too. 
Shows  bunch  of  cherries  or  holly  berries. 

Fairji  Orange, — ^I  am  the  goigeons  Orange,  • 

Like  my  namesake,  rich  in  hue, 
I  paint  the  sky  with  a  brilliant  tint, 
And  some  tnlips  gay  for  yon. 
Shows  orange  or  bunch  of  tulips. 

Fairy  Yellow. — Fm  a  little  maiden. 

My  name  is  Fairy  Yellow, 
I  i^int  the  dandelions  and  bnttercapB» 
And  the  pears  so  ripe  and  mellow. 
Shows  dandelions,  buttercups,  or  pears. 
Fairy  Green. — I  come  from  the  lawn  and  meadow. 
My  name  is  Fairy  Green, 
I  paint  the  grass  and  pret^  leaves. 
Which  on  the  trees  are  seen. 
Shows  bunch  of  leaves. 

Fairy  Blue.—Vm  a  very  little  fairy. 

My  name  is  Fairy  Bine ; 
I  paint  the  sky  so  daintily. 
And  give  forget-me-nots  their  hoe. 
Shows  forget-me-nots. 

Fhiry  Indiffo. — Fm  the  darkest  of  the  fairies, 
My  name  is  Indigo, 
I  paint  the  cloud  which  hrings  the  rain 
Upon  the  earth  helow. 
Shows  scarf  of  indigo. 
Fairy  VioUt.—Tm  the  little  Violet  Fairy, 

Named  for  the  violet  sweet, 
Which  grows  in  shady  places 
And  in  some  quiet  retreat 
Shows  bunch  of  violets. 

AU.—We  are  the  seven  little  sprites, 
Sent  by  the  Father  Son ; 
We  kiss  the  tiny  rain-drops, 
And  then  our  work  is  done. 
Goddess  (rising).— Welcome,  little  fairies, 

Who  make  the  rainbow  Jinigfat» 
So  beautiful  and  radiant 
In  all  your  colors  dight. 
Chorus,  SehooL— "Utile  Raindrops." 
(Any  other  rain  song  will  do  as  well.) 


^*  Better  late  than  never.''  It  is  best,  however,  to  be  never 
late  about  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  to  purify  your  btood. 
Tak^  it  now, 
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Literature  and  Character  Formation. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  many  teachers  like 
to  pre^h  to  their  pupils.  But  tho  their  victims  must 
perforce  listen  they  are  not  equally  certain  to  act  upon 
the  worthy  maxims  continuously  dinned  in  their  ears. 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Miller,  in  an  article  on  literary  study  and 
character  formation  in  the  &hool  Review  for  May  says 
that  this  method  of  work — ^he  is  speaking  especially  of 
the  study  of  literature — is  entirely  wrong.  It  makes  the 
boys  and  girls  'Mong,  tho  perhaps  they  are  not  aware  of 
it,  and  would  indignantly  and  sincerely  deny  it,  to  ex- 
change , 
'  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtae  ^ 
For  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice/  " 

"  Some  of  us,"  continues  Mr.  Miller, "  would  try  to  get 
ethical  blood  out  of  a  moral  turnip ;  we  find  in  a  piece  of 
blasphemous  impiety  like  Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment  a 
new  apocalypse,  and  in  a  simple  little  story  like  the  Great 
Stone  Face  a  system  of  conduct  so  beautiful  and  so  com- 
plete that  we  cannot  speak  of  it  without  tears,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  which  we  cause  other  people  to  shed. 
If  the  teacher  is  operating  on  what  is  vulgarly  known  as 
the  goody-goody  boy  or  a  sedate  and  pious  Miss  the  eth- 
ical dainty  is  received  and  consumed  with  grateful  de- 
corum. But  if  the  subject  is  unregenerate  or  is  even 
full  of  high  spirits  and  inclined,  as  all  healthy-minded 
young  people  are,  to  think  habitually  about  far  other 
things  th^n  moral  principles,  spiritual  nausea  is  pretty 
sure  to  follow. 

'^  Fineness  of  feeling  and  hence  fineness  of  morals  de- 
pend on  fineness  of  intellect.  Common  experience  at- 
tests the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  an  all-wise  Being  who  is  not  also  all-good. 
In  so  far  as  any  man  is  a  criminal,  just  in  so  far  is  he  a 
fool.  Stupidity  leads  to  other  consequences  than  immor- 
ality, but  all  immorality  is  the  result  of  stupidity.  The 
way  to  eradicate  sin,  therefore,  is  to  eradicate  stupidity. 
In  other  words,  the  scientific  method  of  forming  charac- 
ter is  to  increase  the  size  and  the  quality  of  the  brain. 

**  This  idea  should  permeate  and  saturate  every  recita- 
tion in  literature.  From  the  first  to  the  last  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  teacher's  mind.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
work  which  cannot  be  made  to  assist  in  the  cumulative 
result.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  see  things  ac- 
curately and  independently ;  to  speak  and  write  accur- 
ately and  independently,  and  to  judge  books  accurately 
and  independently.  \ 

^'The  moral  importance  of  insisting  on  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  the  mechanical  details  of  composition,  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  literature  and  ought 
never  to  be  separated  from  it,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
By  conscious  and  persistent  effort  there  can  be  created 
in  the  student  a  state  of  mind  such  that  if  he  misspells 
a  word  or  misplaces  a  comma,  he  will  be  as  unhappy  as  a 
full  back  who  misses  a  tackle  or  a  center  fielder  who 
muffs  a  fiy.  If  he  is  not  so  taught  there  will  be  no  foun- 
dation for  the  future  upbuilding  of  his  character  thru 
the  medium  of  literary  study. 

"  The  first  thing  that  I  should  try  to  teach,  after  rea- 
sonable progress  had  been  made  in  these  mechanical 
matters,  would  be  accuracy  of  observation  in  regard  to 
nature,  men,  and  books.  I  would  have  the  boys  and  girls, 
at  an  early  point  in  the  high  school  course  read  some 
come  composition  like  John  Burroughs'  Sharp  Eyes,  the 
chief  purpose  of  that  work  being  to  open  their  senses  to 
the  great  mass  of  common  things  about  them  which  they 


and  we  and  all  people  are  too  apt  to  look  at  without  see- 
ing. From  the  observation  of  things  I  would  pass  to  the 
observation  of  men,  taking  as  a  starting  point  some  such 
book  as  Silas  Mamer,  in  which  character  and  motives  are 
clearly  and  keenly  analyzed.  I  would  end  these  exercisea 
in  observation  with  a  critical  examination  of  some  mas- 
terpiece, probably  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  endeavoring 
to  give  my  pupils  a  sound  and  definite  standard  by  which 
to  weigh  its  merits  and  so  establishing  in  them  the  habit 
of  judging  a  book  not  by  what  is  written  about  it  but  by 
what  is  written  in  it.  I  would  place  them  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  splendid  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness of  Bums,  Macaulay's  glorious  candor,  and  the  pierc- 
ing east  wind  of  Garlyle's  stern  moral  vigor.  In  such 
atmospheres  spiritual  malaria  cannot  exist. 

''  The  salutary  influence  of  good,  examples,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  Man  is  essentially  an  imita- 
tive animal.  We  all  try  to  be  what  we  admire.  Many 
a  writer  has  conceived  a  noble  ideal,  cherished  thruout 
years  of  earnest  and  successful  toil,  from  a  perusal  of 
Boswell's  Johnson.  Many  a  self-made  man  has  caught 
his  first  impulse  from  the  pages  of  Franklin's  autobiog- 
raphy. Many  a  soldier,  who  has  risen  high  above  his 
fellows,  can  trace  the  inception  of  the  resolve  that  led 
him  onward  and  upward  to  the  inspiration  that  he  drank 
in  from  the  old  Plutarch  with  the  battered  cover. 

**  The  most  important  and  far  reaching  consideration  of 
all  is  the  formation  of  taste.  Good  taste  is  the  highest  of 
all  moral  qualities,  and  for  this  reason  the  cultivation  of 
it  should  constitute  the  ultimate  aim  of  education.  The 
man  who  is  good  because  he  likes  to  be  good  is  better 
than  the  man  who  is  good  because  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
be  good.  If  Willie  abstains  from  Sunday  baseball  be- 
cause it  grieves  mother  when  he  indulges  in  it,  he  is  apt^ 
when  mother  is  out  of  town  to  fall  from  grace ;  but  if 
he  abstains  because  the  evil  smells  and  the  bad  language 
makes  him  sick,  he  will  never  backslide.  If  our  pupils' 
read  Shakespeare  instead  of  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter 
because  we  tell  them  that  Hamlet  is  better  than  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York,  we  have  doubtless  scored  a  point; 
if  they  stick  to  Shakespeare  long  enough  they  will  be 
convinced  that  we  tell  the  truth.  The  'Mf,"  however,  is 
too  large.  The  impelling  force  must  come  from  within. 
How  can  we  create  in  our  pupils  such  a  frame  of  mind 
that  they  would  rather  read  Milton  and  Burke  than  Josh 
Billings  and  Artemus  Ward? 

''The  achievement  is  no  easy  one.  There  are  several 
popular  ways  of  not  accomplishing  it.  The  teacher  who 
adopts  the  method  of  minute  linguistic  study  and  the 
teacher  who  adopts  the  diametrically  opposite  method 
of  sentimental  gushing  are  generally  unsuccessful.  Both 
fail  for  the  3ame  reason.  Neither  makes  the  student  un- 
derstand. Here  we  have  a  precious  truth.  Dislike  is 
merely  a  form  of  ignorance.  People  cannot  help  wor- 
shiping merit  when  they  actually  realize  that  it  is  merit. 
If  you  can  lead  your^upils  to  see  even  imperfectly  what 
good  literature  is,  if  you  can  open  their  eyes  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  beauty,  the  power,  the  significance  of  it  all, 
you  need  not  worry  much  about  their  liking  it.  And  in 
proportion  as  they  like  it^  their  morals  will  be  safe. 

The  conclusion  from  all  of  these  facts  is  simple  an^ 
irresistible.  There  must  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  in- 
struction as  such.  Whatever  enlarges,  refines,  and 
strengthens  the  brain  is  powerful  and  salutary  in  the 
formation  of  character.  The  only  scientific  way  to  teach 
ethics  is  to  turn  the  white  light  of  truth  on  the  relations 
of  things." 
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Mechanism  and  Freedom. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Mechanism  and  Freedom/'  Editor 
George  P.  Brown,  of  Sehod  and  Home  JSB  wcotton  gives,  in 
the  May  number  of  his  magazine,  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  evolution  on  education.  He  says 
that  the  child  comes  into  the  world  an  animal,  and  as 
such  its  actions  are  mechanical.  But  there  is  born  with 
it  the  germ  that  is  capable  of  developing  into  freedom  of 
action  by  which  it  can  rise  into  that  image  of  the  supreme 
activity  of  the  world  in  which  all  existences  'Mive  and 
move  and  have  their  being." 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  education,"  continues  Mr.  Brown, 
^'to  supply  the  environment  or  stimulus  by  which  this  po- 
tentially free  activity  shall  grow  into  an  actually  free 
being,  and  become  the  son  and  heir  not  only  of  all  the 
agee^  but  of  the  author  of  all  the  ages.  Such  is  the  high 
destiny  of  the  humblest  child  and  such  the  lofty  mission 
of  the  humblest  teacher. 

"  Keeping  this  ultimate  end  in  view  it  behooves  us  to 
consider  the  use  and  abuse  of  mechanism  in  accomplish- 
ing this  grand  result. 

''The  child  comes  into  the  world  a  machine.  Fortu- 
nate indeed  is  it  if  the  machine  is  a  perfect  one.  It  is  a 
self-active  machine  stimulated  by  what  is  within  it  and 
by  that  which  surrounds  it.  Mast  fortunate  is  the  child 
if  that  which  surrounds  it  shall  froni  the  beginning  urge 
it  onward  toward  the  attainment  of  its  destiny, — that  of 
a  free  being.l  i 

"  The  purpose  of  education,  therefore,  is  to  prepare 
the  child  for  usine^  human  society  as  a  means  for  his 
fuller  and  higher  development  into  an  individual  who  is 
free  ;  and  to  so  use  it  that  society  itself  shall  be  improved 
by  him. 

''The  problem  of  education  is  to  so  use  the  mechanical 
activities  that  the  child  inherits,  and  those  with  which 
society  abounds  as  to  forward  that  spiritual,  free  activ- 
ity which  is  the  goal  of  all  endeavor.  This,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  true  meaning  of  "  a  liberal  education." 

"  But  in  the  child's  early  education  the  mechanical  is 
a  very  important  element.  He  begins  by  imitating  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  There  is^^  a  certain  exercise  of  his 
freedom  or  individuality  in  this  which  pleases  him ;  and 
it  pleases  him,  too,  because  it  gratifies  his  instinct  to  be 
like  others.  The  social  instinct  is  strong  in  the  child 
from  the  first.  When  he  repeats  this  act  of  imitation 
often  enough  it  becomes  a  habit.  This  habit  then  loses 
its  element  of  conscious  freedom  and  becomes  mechan- 
ical. If  it  is  a  valuable  habit  he  can  use  it  henceforth  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  attainment." 

Trade  Unionism  Among  Teachers. 

"Trade  Unionism  and  the  Teaching  Profession"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Educaiion.  The  writer,  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman, 
observes  how  short-sighted  is  the  accusation  oftentimes 
brought  against  the  teachers'  association,  that  the  mem- 
bers seem  to  busy  themselves  on  "narrow  trade  union" 
lines  with  questions  relating  to  salary  and  pension.  The 
teaching  profession  is  at  present  far  from  being  efficient 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  school-room  is 
made  to  serve  as  a  'temporary  doss-house  for  stranded 
graduates.' 

"  It  is  clear,"  he  adds,  "and  has  for  a  long  time  been 
clear,  that,  if  the  standard  of  efficieqpy  is  to  be  raised, 
the  profession  must  be  closed  to  all  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  teaching  the  serious  business  of  their  lives, 
and  who  are  not  prepared  to  qualify  themselves  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  for  the  work.  Measures  of  reform  that  have 
already  been  accepted  in  principle  will  have  to  be  carried 
into  practice :  that  is,  each  intending  teacher  must,  as 
in  France  and  Germany,  possess  certain  stated  minimum 
scholastic  qualifications  determined  by  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  class-work  he  is  going  to  do,  and  no  person 
should  be  admitted  into  the  ranks  who  has  not  under- 


gone some  sort  of  professional  training  and  passed  thru 
a  period  of  probation. 

"  Now  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  persons  willing  and  able 
to  equip  themselves  in  this  thoro  manner  for  their  woik, 
and  to  spend  time  and  money  in  so  doing,  unless  the  pro- 
fession offers  them  better  prospects  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent— unless  it  offers  them  an  assured  position.  This  it 
most  certainly  cannot  do  until  the  questions  of  salaiy 
and  pensions,  of  security  of  tenure,  and  of  hours  of  ser- 
vice have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  work,  there- 
fore, that  the  assistant-masters  are  now  doing  must  be 
done  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  schools  and  th€(  scholars ;  and,  if  it  absorbs  aO 
their  energies,  they,  at  least,  cannot  be  blamed,  for  it 
seems  certoin  that  what  has  been  done  by  the  state  for 
the  French  and  iGerman  teacher  will  in  England  have  to 
be  done  by  the  assistant-master  himself." 

The  writer  draws  particular  attention,  however,  to  one 
characteristic  of  the  English  teaching  profession  as  a 
whole  which  resembles  a  well-known  feature  of  trade 
unionism.  There  has  crept  into  the  profession  a  bitter 
spirit  of  selfishness  and  jealousy.  Each  association  of 
teachers  is  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  its  own  interests 
apart  from  those  of  every  other  association ;  and  there 
is  a  woeful  lack  of  co-operation  and  organization  in  the 
teaching  profession  as  a  whole. 


No  Continuous  Contracts  for  Teachers. 

Editor  G.  W.  Bardeen,  of  the  School  BvUetin^  believes 
in  the  principles  of  civil  service  tenure  of  office,  but  is 
opposed  to  their  application  to  teachers.  In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club  and 
printed  in  full  in  his  periodical,  he  cites  as  an  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  system  the  experience  of  the  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  patents,  Mr.  DuelL  When  this  gentle- 
man assumed  control  of  the  patent  office' he  found  cases 
months  behind,  but,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  hurrv 
them  up  with  the  force  at  his  disposal  The  men  were 
in,  they  could,  not  be  removed  except  for  cause,  there 
was  no  immediate  probabflity  of  promotion  if  they  .ex- 
erted themselves,  and  they  took  things  easfly. 

Mr.  Bardeen  says  that  he  has  been  told  again  and  again 
by  teachers  who  have  become  clerks  at  Washington  that 
the  influence  of  the  life  there  is  deadening.  They  took 
the  places  often  as  a  means  to  studying  for  a  profession; 
but  once  in  the  stream  of  indolence  that  prevails  there^ 
they  fell  into  the  current  of  doing  the  least  that  was  re- 
quired during  the  hours  of  service  and  nothing  at  aO 
outside. 

**  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages  of  the  civil  service 
system,  it  is  such  an  improvement  upon  appointment  by 
personal  favoritism  that  for  clerkships,  where  work  may 
on  the  whole  be  measured  by  the  hour,  it  is  so  far  the 
best  system  devised. 

''But  as  you  rise  above  clerkships  the  civil  service 
system  becomes  more  and  more  inapplicable,  and  when 
we  come  to  the  professions  its  workings  appear  posi- 
tively ridiculous.  Suppose  when  you  had  once  employed 
a  physician  you  could  not  change  to  another  except  upon 
formal  charges.  Suppose  if  you  were  dissatisfied  with 
your  lawyer  you  could  not  employ  a  different  one  untfl 
you  had  got  the  first  disbarred. 

''I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  tenure  of  office 
under  civil  service  regulations,  by  which  the  occupant  of 
a  place  can  be  removed  only  )ipon  lega^  charges,  in  other 
words  continuous  contract,  is  appropriate  and  desirable 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  rank  and  reeponsibility  of 
the  occupation. 

''Now  what  are  the  rank  and  the  responsibility  of 
teaching? 

"Three  years  ago' when  there-engagement  of  teach- 
ers came  up  before  the  Syracuse  board  of  education,  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  united  in  saying  publicly  before  the  board  in  re- 
gard to  two  teachers  in  the  high  school,  that  their  work 
was  a  positive  detriment,  and  that  if  political  considera- 
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tions  compelled  theiif  're-engagement  the  city  would  be  a 
gainer  to  pay  them  their  salaries  to  remain  at  home.  I 
may  add,  incidentally,  that  they  were  at  that  same  meet- 
ing unanimously  re-elected  and  are  still  teachers  in  the 
high  school. 

I  '  Now  if  this  be  true,  if  tesidhers  are  not,  like  day- 

I  laborers,  one  as  good  as  another ;  if  their  work  can  not 
be  measured,  like  that  of  clerks,  by  the  hours  they  are 
employed,  is  it  to  the  advantage  of  teachers  as  a  class 
that  their  work  should  be  ranked  with  that  of  day  labor- 
ers and  clerks,  in  the  application  of  civil  service  prin- 
ciples? 

**  I  need  not  say  that  I  favor  tenure  of  office  in  teach- 
ing. The  teacher  who  is  doing  good  work  this  year  will 
usually  be  more  apt  to  do  good  work  next  year  if  she  can 
do  it  in  the  same  place.  Frequent  changes  are  incom- 
patible with  satisfactory  progress.  But  the  tenure  of 
*  office  should  come  from  the  satisfaction  given — not  from 
a  legal  provision  that  she  cannot  be  removed.  In  most 
cases  the  results  are  the  same.  New  York  city  has  for 
many  years  given  to  her  teachers  continuous  contracts, 
with  removal  only  for  cause ;  Brooklyn  has  given  them 
contracts  which  may  be  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  In  effect  tenure  of  office  has  been  as  secure 
in  Brooklyn  as  in  New  York.  But  there  is  a  principle 
involved  in  the  effect  upon  the  teacher  which  is  im- 
portant. 

"^^Even  the  most  strenuoud  advocates  of  continuous 
Contracts  must  admit  that  they  encourage  mediocrity. 
The  work  must  be  respectable  or  it  will  lei^  to  dismissal, 
but  there  is  lack  of  stimulus  to  do  one's  best.  The  form 
of  contract  now  being  so  increasingly  adopted  is  that 
after  a  short  probationary  period>  say  two  years,  appoint* 
ment  is  permanent  unless  there  is  removal  for  cause. 

**  Is  not  the  tendency  of  this  to  deaden  the  spirit  of 
the  teacher?  We  are  all  of  us  old  enough  to  realize 
man's  instinctive  tendency  to  fall  into  routine.  It  is  so 
easy  to  let  the  work  laid  out  for  the  day  entirely  occupy 
the  day ;  so  difficult  to  keep  that  extra  hour  for  special 
outside  study>  for  general  consideration  of  our  work  in 
.  perspective— in  nh^  for  growth. 

''  If  this  is  true  of  us,  who  have  comparative  freedom 
of  action^  how  true  it  must  be  of  the  grade  teacher, 
whose  minutes  are  all  distributed  over  a  program,  and 
whose  day^s  werk  is  measured  out  for  her  in  pages  of  the 
text-book* 

^^Run  yeur  mind  over  the  grade  teachers  you  have 
known,  and  I  ask  you  in  how  many  of  them  would  that 
last  consideration,  ^  I  am  in  and  I  can't  be  put  out,'  prove 
a  barrier  to  the  effort  from  which  alone  growth  can 
result. 

''And  yet  the  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  grow  has 
iceased  to  be  fit  to  teach.  It  is  a  question,  not  of  position 
but  of  direction.  It  is  not,  how  much  does  she  know, 
but  does  she  know  more  than  she  did  yesterday ;  not  of , 
hew  well  is  she. prepared  to  teach,  but  of  whether  she  is 
better  prepared  to  teach  this  year  than  she  was  last  year. 
-For  teaching  involves  momentum.  The  teacher  can  not 
xsarry  her  pupils  on  to  higher  things  unless  she  has  her- 
self a  motion  toward  higher  things.  Let  her  settle  down 
to  lymphatic  contentment  with  herself  as  she  is  and  her 
work  as  she  is  doing  it,  and  you  will  have  a  lifeless 
school. 

*'  But  I  hear  sombody  say  it  is  a  choice  of  evils.  There 
are  disadvantages  in  continuous  contracts,  but  they  are 
less  than  those  of  uncertainty.  The  teacher  engaged 
only  for  the  year  and  liable  to  be  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  year  has  no  inducement  to  fit  herself  for  life-teach- 
ine;  she  may  have  to  do  housework  next  year. 

Is  this  apprehension  based  on  experience  or  upon 
theory?  You  remember  that  when  George  Stephenson 
was  perfecting  his  locomotive  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
anticipated  was  in  making  the  wheels  cling  to  the  rails. 
He  thought  of  cogging  both  the  rails  and  the  wheels,  of 
magnetizing  the  wheals.  But  when  he  put  the  locomo- 
tive on  the  track  to  try  it  he  found  the  difficulty  was  all 
imaginary  ;  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  produced  fric- 


tion enough  to  make  the  wheels  cling  without  special 
devices. 

''So  I  think  the  advocates  of  continuous  contracts- 
exaggerate  the  practical  difficulty  they  are  trying  to 
meet.  There  have  been  cases  where  worthy  teachers 
have  been  dropped  from  personal  malice  or  to  make  place 
for  a  proteg^  of  some  one  in  power ;  but  I  appeal  to  you, 
have  not  such  instances  been  rare  even  under  the  loose 
constitution,  and  the  arbitrary  powers  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  the  past? 

"  Yet  these  are  fast  giving  way  to  general  conditions 
more  favorable  to  the  teacher.  A  few  years  ago,  for 
instance,  many  cities  gave  to  teachers  only  contracts 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  reserving  the  right  to 
dismiss  them  without  notice.  This  is  now  legally  im-' 
possible  in  New  York,  and  will  soon  be  so  thruout  the 
Union.  Yet  under  these  rankly  inequitable  contracts 
arbitrary  dismissals  were  few;  in  Brooklyn  they  gave 
what  were  in  effect  continuous  contracts;  thruout  the 
country  there  were  a  hundred  teachers  kept  in  long  after 
they  were  known  to  have  outlived  their  usefulness  for 
every  one  unjustly  dismissed. 

"  I  believe  in  protecting  the  teacher,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  continuous  contracts  are  the  most  efficient 
protection.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  place 
held  by  an  unworthy  teacher  keeps  out  of  place  a  worthy 
teacher.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  principals  of  Buffalo,, 
wiser  than  some  of  their  sisters,  have  protested  as  a  body 
against  a  proposed  law  to  make  contracts  continuous  in 
that  city.  Th^  say  it  is  too  difficult  now  to  get  rid  of 
incompetent  teachers,  and  yet  the  superintendent  there 
has  by  law  absolute  power  of  annual  appointment. 

"  Make  sure  that  only  properly  prepared  teachers  are 
employed,  and  the  laws  of  supply,  and  demand  Will  take 
care  of  salaries.  Make  sure  that  the  work  of  teachers  is 
justly  estimated  and  made  the  sole  basis  of  retention  and 
promotion,  and  you  give  them  a  constant  incentive  to 
the  best  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable." 

How  Text-Books  are  Adopted* 

The  Sdiool  Board  Journal  published  at  Mflwaukee, 
gives  the  following  valuable  summary  of  the  state 
laws  governing  the  adoption  of  text-books  : 

Arkansas. — List  of  books  is  named  by  the  state  super- 
intendent. Directors  are  limited  to  this  list  in  making 
their  adoption.    Time,  three  years. 

California. — The  text^books  are  published  by  the  state. 
The  state  owns  its  own  printing  plant. 

Colorado. — Books  are  adopted  by  local  boards. 

Connecticut. — Text-books  are  selected  by  local  boards. 
State  board  of  education  has  authority  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe text-books,  but  never  does  so. 

Delaware. — All  books  are  ordered  by  the  local  boards, 
thru  the  trustees  of  the  state  school  fund.  Time,  five 
years.    There  is  state  uniformity. 

Florida. — Each  county  school  board  adopts  books  for 
its  county.    Time,  five  years. 

Georgia. — Each  county  board  of  education  selects 
books  to  be  in  use  in  the  county.    No  free  books. 

Illinois. — Each  district  board  makes  the  selection  for 
its  district.  No  change  can  be  made  oftener  than  four 
years. 

Indiana. — Books  are  adopted  by  a  board  of  school  book 
commissioners  for  five  years.  Free  text-books  to  indijgent 
pupils.    There  is  state  uniformity. 

Iowa. — By  county  board  of  education. 

Idaho. — ^Adopted  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor.  There  is  a  state  uniformity  and  the  free  text- 
book system  is  in  vogue. 

Kansas. — Books  are  adopted  by  the  state  text-book 
commission  for  five  years.    There  is  state  uniformity. 

Kentucky. — County  board  of  examiners  adopt  books. 
Publishers  whose  books  are  adopted  are  required  to  give 
bond,  in  a  measure  guaranteeing  prices.  Term  of  adop- 
tion, five  years.    Each  county  is  required  to  iumish  in- 
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digent  children  $100  worth  of  books  on  certificate  of  the 
county  superintendent  that  such  is  necessary, 

Louisiana. — Books  are  selected  by  the  state  board  of 
education  once  in  four  years,  a  uniform  series  being  pro- 
vided. The  board  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes 
or  additions  to  the  list. 

Maine. — Books  are  adopted  by  boards  of  each  town 
free  to  idl  the  children.  Time,  five  years. 
!!2Massachusetts. — Bach  local  school  committee  selects 
its  own  books,  which  are  furnished  free  to  the  children. 
They  remain  the  property  of  the  towns  and  cities,  how- 
ever. 

Michigan.-^Books  are  adopted  by  local  boards  for  five 
years.    There  is  state  imiformity. 

Montana. — Books  are  adopted  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
president  of  the  university,  the  president  of  agricultural 
college,  and  three  public  school  teachers  actively  engaged 
in  public  school  work.  Time,  six  years.  There  is  state 
uniformity. 

Minnesota. — By  the  local  boards,  for  not  less  than 
three  years  and  not  more  than  five. 

Missouri. — School  book  commission  composed  of  state 
auditor,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, president  of  state  normal  school,  at  Kirkville, 
and  one  practical  public  school  teacher  appointed  by  the 
governor.    Time,  five  years.    There  is  state  uniformity. 

New  Mexico. — Books  are  adopted  by  the  territorial 
board  of  education  for  four  years. 

Nebraska. — Independent  districts  each  select  its  own 
books  from  three  to  five  years.  Schools  i^e  furnished 
free  text-books.    School  boards  usually  handle  the  books. 

Nevada.— The  state  board  of  education  adopts  every 
four  years.  The  books  are  distributed  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction's  office. 

New  Hampshire. — Local  option  as  to  adoption  of  books. 
Books  are  free.   Bought  by  school  board  from  publishers. 

New  Jersey. — Books  are  adopted  by  local  boards  and 
county  superintendent. 

New  York. — ^Books  are  adopted  by  local  boards. 

Ohio. — Books  must  be  endorsed  and  a  maximum  price 
fixed  by  the  commission,  consisting  of  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  and  state  commissioner  of  schools,  before  they 
can  be  adopted  by  county  or  district  boards  of  education. 

Oregon.— Every  six  years  the  selection  of  school  books 
is  made  by  a  vote  of  the  counjky  superintendents  and  the 
state  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  nine  members. 
T%ere  is  state  uniformity. 

Rhode  Island.— Adopted  by  local  boards.  Free  of  cost 
to  the  pupils.    Bought  and  (Ustributed  by  the  boards. 

South  Carolina.— State  adoption  by  state  board  of 
education.  Time,  less  than  five  years ;  may  be  as  long 
as  the  state  board  wishes.  Last  adoption  wa^  for  seven 
years. 

Tennessee. — The  county  superintendent  suggests 
changes,  and  the  directors  adopt  or  do  not  adopt,  as  they 
prefer.    There  is  no  compulsion  as  to  adoption. 

Texas. — Books  adopted  by  the  state  text-book  board, 
composed  of  state  board  of  education,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  president  Sam  Houston  Normal 
institute,  and  attorney-general,  for  five  years.  There  is 
state  uniformity. 

Utah. — Books  are  adopted  by  local  boards  for  five  years. 
There  is  state  uniformity. 

Vermont. — Each  town  selects  the  books.  Changes  as 
the  board  desires. 

Washington.— Books  adopted  by  the  state  board  of 
education  for  five  years.    There  is  state  uniformity. 

West  Vu-ginia.— A  part  of  the  list  is  adopted  by  state 
contract  and  the  rest  by  the  county  school  boards. 
There  is  partial  state  uniformity. 

Wisconsin. — Books  are  adopted  by  the  local  boards. 


We  have  a  few  copies  left  of  Animahy  Vol.  I.,  in  hand- 
some cloth  binding.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted  we 
shall  have  no  more.  It  is  invaluable  for  schools  and 
should  be  included  in  all  bchool  libraries. 


Using  Cards  in  Teaching. 

The  use  of  a  system  df  cards  ainong  railroad  postal 
clerks  as  a  means  of  learning  the  names  of  the  peat  of- 
fices and  at  what  station  mail  for  each  is  put  of^  sug- 
gested to  Headmasto:  Virgil  Hillyer,  of  the  Cah^ 
school,  Baltimore,  a  somewhat  similar  plan  for  the  dasa- 
room.  His  success  with  his  card  system  of  informa- 
tional teaching  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  ' 
Mr.  Hillyer  describes  in  EdueaUon  for  May.  He  says 
that  with  the  use  of  oards  informational  teaching  be- 
comes as  fascinating  as  a  game,  with  results  that  are  un- 
usually sure  and  permanent. 

Where  Text-Boob  Are  Used. 

^'The  teacher  in  advance  of  the  lesson,"  says  Mr.  HiD- 
yer,  ''writes  out  on  large-sized  visiting  carda  topics  or 
questions  covering  all  the  points  to  be  studied,  one  topic 
to  each  card.  For  example,  if  the  subject  is  geology, 
and  the  lesson  assigned  is  on  volcanoes,  the  teacher  pre- 
pares cards  as  follows  :  '  Two  theories  for  cause  of  vol- 
canic action.'  '  Five  products  of  volcanoes.'  *  A  volcanic 
neck.'  '  Volcanic  cone,'  etc.;  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  such 
card  topics,  according  to  the  difSculty  of  the  lesson  and 
the  time  available  for  its  preparation.  These  cards  are 
then  placed  in  a  rack  accessible  to  the  pupil  while  pre^ 
paring  the  lesson.  The  pupil  is  required  to  read  the  text 
carefully  first,  after  which  he  may  examine  the  cards  and 
fit  himself  to  recite  upon  all  the  topics. 

^'  The  recitation  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  teacher, 
with  the  cards  on  the  day's  lesson  in  his  hand,  reads  the 
first  topic  and  calls  upon  the  first  pupil  to  recite,  the 
teacher  and  pupils  adding  to  or  supplementing  the  r^Iy. 
If  the  answer  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  a>  first  leswKi, 
the  pupil  is  handed  the  card  as  a  counter,  and  the  teach- 
er proceeds  with  the  next  card  and  pupil  in  the  same 
way.  If,  however,  the  answer  is  unsatisfactoiy,  the 
topic  is  explained  by  a  volunteer  or  developed  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  card  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack, 
not  given  out  at  that  time  even  to  another  who  may 
have  answered  it.  When*all  the  cards  for  the  day,  in- 
cluding those  that  were  missed  and  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pack,  have  been  answered,  there  follows  a  revww 
of  the  oards  that  have  been  preserved  from  previous  les- 
sons and  kept  in  the  rack  for  contmual  going  over. 

^^  Now,  if  each  topic  were  answered  in  f  ull,  the  review 
of  an  the  cards  would  occupy  neariy  as  much  time  as  wai 
spent  in  all  upon  previous  recitations.  A  ^yes'  or  'no' 
method  is  used,  therefore,  for  review ;  that  is,  instead  <rf 
answering  the  card,  the  pupil  simply  says  'yes,'  ot*doJ 
to  show  that  he  knows  or  does  not  know  the  answer.  Ii 
case  he  says  'yes'  if  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  knowl- 
edge (and  the  teacher  can  usually  teQ),  he  receives  the 
card  as  if  he  had  answered  it.  If,  however,  the  teacher 
doubts  his  affirmation  or  wishes  the  point  explained  he 
«  challenges  the  pupil,  whereupon  failure  to  answer  satas- 
factorily  calls  for  a  forfeiture  of  a  card  already  held. 
Frequent  challenges,  followed  by  a  rigorous  exaction  of 
the  penalty  when  deserved,  effectively  prevent  any  fraod- 
ulent  'ye^s.'  In  case  of  a  'no'  reply,  the  pupil,  of 
course,  does  not  receive  the  card  ;  but  as  a  weak  pointy 
either  in  the  pupil  or  the  review,  is  disclosed,  a  valuaUe 
opportunity  for  re-explanation  is  given. 

Where  No  Text-Books  Are  Used. 

"  When  text-books  are  not  used,  the  first  half  of  the 
class-period  is  spent  in  developing  the  subject  by  what- 
ever method  each  teacher  decides  is  best.  Cards  do  not 
appear  till  the  conclusion,  when  the  teacher  calla  for  vol- 
unteer topics  or  questions  based  on  the  lesson,  and  if  it 
has  been  successful  hands  will  not  be  slow  in  appearing. 
To  each  pupil  proposing  a  worthy  topic  a  blank  card  v 
given,  on  which  he  inscribes  his  question.  When  all  the 
points  touched  upon  have  been  written  down,  the  cards 
thus  made  are  placed  in  the  rack  with  all  the  other  cards 
of  the  year  on  the  same  subject.  The  last  part  of  the 
period  is  spent  in  going  over  the  cards  already  in  the 
rack,  either  by  the  full  answer  or  the  'yes'  or '  no'  meth- 
od, as  already  explained. 
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Study  of  Pictures. 
'' Small  blae  or  carbon  prints  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects may  be  purcbased  at  email  cost,  or  furnished  by 
pupils  from  magazine  clippings  or  other  sources*  Theee 
pictures  may  be  mounted  on  uniform-sized  cards  and  dis- 
cussed, one  or  two  a  day,  as^a  r<tfalar  lesson,  or  in  cor- 
relation with  other  worl^  then  placed  in  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  card  rack  and  reviewed  like  cards.  In  a 
single  school  year  children  will  come  to  know  in  this  way 
several  hundred  pictures  comprising  portraits  of  great 
men,  photographs  of  famous  paintings  and  sculpture, 
views,  flags  of  nations,  etc. 

Advanta|{€s  and  Results. 

**  In  the  first  place,  when  tezM)Ook8  are  used  the  cards 
emphasize  the  points  in  a  lesson ;  they  mark  out  the  im- 
portant from  the  unessential,  l|be  topic  from  its  explana- 
tion ;  in  short  they  analyze  and  outline  the  subject.  In 
this  way  the  cards  not  only  help  the  pupil  in  his  study, 
but,  more  important  still,  teach  him  how  to  study.  The 
use  of  cards  calls  attention  to  points  around  which  facts 
and  figures  cluster  in  an  easily  remembered  way. 

**  But  the  card  system  is  at  its  best  when  no  text-books 
are^  used.  Pupils  are  so  eager  to  have  their  own  manu- 
script in  the  rack  that  the  rivalry  in  suggesting  accept- 
able topics  that  may  be  consigned  to  a  card  produces  the 
most  vigorous  mental  activity  and  the  keenest  analysis 
of  the  lesson.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  is  on  the  rack 
a  card  text*book  which  the  pupils  themselves  have  made, 
and  which  they  know— a  thousand  pages  or  more — ^from 
cover  to  cover.  It  is  theur  work,  the  product  of  their  ef- 
forts, and  they  know  their  subject  as  much  better  than 
the  text-book  student  as  an  ai^thor  of  a  book  does  than 
the  reader. 

Another  merit  of  the  card  system  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  daily  review.  Under  ordinary  prevailing  con- 
ditions reviews  take  place  only  periodically,  and  usually,  the 
intervals  are  long.  When  an  examination  takes  place, 
as  each  lesson  has  been  self-centered,  the  memory  must 
strain  to  recall  a  succession  of  unit  lessons,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  brightest,  and  each  preceding  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  the  vanishing  point  is  quicUy  reached.  With 
cards,  however,  past  work  is  not  only  kept  vividly  in 
mind,  but  is  apperceived,  added  to,  seen  in  a  new  light 
by  constant  association  with  the  new.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  oldest  and  earliest  lessons  grow  both  richer  and  more 
lasting.  The  pupfl  may  not  understand  a  lesson  at  first; 
he  may  have  been  absent  or  he  may  have  neglected  to 
prepare  it,  but  eventually  he  can  hardly  escape  knowing 
tha  lesson  thoroly,  for  the  card  topics  will  recur  again 
and  again.  There  is  thus  no  loophole  of  escape  for  the 
slow,  the  careless,  or  the  shirk  who  skims  his  lesson, 
trusting  to  a  kind  fortune  that  he  may  not  be  called 
upon. 

**  FinaDy,  the  cards  stand  as  a  record  of  the  teacher's 
work,  and  the  pack  may  be  examined  at  any  time  by 
parent  or  supervisor,  and  a  few  random  cards  put  to 
the  pupils  will  attest  the  thoroness  or  superficiality  of  the 
teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  batch  of  selected 
and  comprehensive  cards  may  be  sent  on  with  the  class 
to  the  next  higher  grade,  so  concatenating  the  succea- 
sive  years  that  each  teacher  carries  on  the  work  of  the 
previous  year  without  repeating  or  omitting  anything.'* 


Child  and  Sea-ShelL 

The  following  bit  of  suggestion  comes  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  for  May.  It  contains  a  modteum 
at  least,  of  truth,  does  it  not  7 

Years  ago  a  chfld  held  a  sea-shell  to  its  ear  as  he  sat 
on  his  mother's  lap,  and  said :  ''  Mamma,  what  is  that?" 
And  the  mother  answered  :  **  The  shell  once  lay  upon  the 
sea  beach,  where  the  waves  rocked  it  gently  to  and  fro, 
and  it  listened  to  their  song  and  it  learned  it  well,  and 
even  now,  away  up  here,  it  still  murmurs  with  the  ocean's 
in^ody."  The  child  smiled  and  put  the  shell  to  his  ear 
2^in»  and  yet  again,  and  when  weary  with  his  other 


playthings,  he  retumed  to  it^  onee  more  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  loud  resounding  sea.  Was  what  he  thought 
and  learned  fantastical?    I  think  not. 

But  the  more  modem  child,  alive  with  the  instinct  for 
poetry  and  beauty,  despite  the  unfavorable  character  of 
his  intellectual  atmosphere,  puts  the  shell  to  his  ear  and 
is  struck  and  awed  by  its  faint  yet  mighty  echo.  He 
runs  to  his  mamma  and  says :  **  Mamma»  what  is  this  I 
hear?  "  and  the  mother,  with  more  knowledge  than  wis- 
dom, replies  :  ''My  child,  ypur  blood  coursing  thru  your 
veins  and  arteries  from  your  little  heart,  as  a  result  of  its 
systole  and  diastole,  sets  the  shell  in  vibration,  and  its 
vibrations  are  in  turn  communicated  to  the  auditory 
nerve  by  a  membrane  called  the  tympanum  and  three  little 
bones — the  hammer,  anvil,  and  stirrup — and  thence  to 
the  brain,  where  they  are  tranonuted  into  consciousness." 

And  the  child  drops  the  shell.  No  wonder;  he 
didn't  suppose  that  he  heard  any  such  thing  as  that ; 
he  asks  for  bread  and  is  given  a  stone.  How  different 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  child,  who  heard  in 
the  thunder  the  voice  of  Zeus,  and  saw  in  the  red  light- 
ning the  evidence  of  his  dread  omnipotence  (positive  and 
negative  electricity  can  never  fill  the  places  of  the  gods), 
who  looked  for  a  nymph  in  every  fountain  and  a  dryad  in 
each  wooded  glade.  Small  wonder  that  he  developed  a 
taste  for  perfection  in  form  and  expression,  a  tiJent  for 
hearing  and  seeing,  which  the  genius  of  a  Phidias  or  a 
Sophocles  alone  could  satisfy. 


Educational  Articles  in  Current  Magazines. 

Adjustment  of  Education  to  Contemporary  Needs.— Edwin 
D.  Mead.    Educational  RtuUw. 

Children's  Ideals— Earl  Barnes.  Pedagogical  Seminary. 
(April.) 

Education  in  the  United  States— Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Educational  Peview. 

Education  Taken  Seriously*    Educational  Foundations, 

Elective  System  in  High  Schools— Charles  C.  Ramsay. 
Education. 

Foundations  of  Nature  Study— C.  F.  Hodge.  Pedagogical 
Seminary  (April). 

Free  Lectures  in  New  York  Schools— S.  T.  Willis.    Forum, 

Gr^mg  and  Promotion  in  School— F.  Louis  Soldan.  Edu- 
cational Foundations. 

Health  Inspection  of  the  Schools— W.  H.  Bumham.  Pedor 
gogical  Seminary  (April). 

Higher  Ideals  in  Secondary  Education— Frederick  Whittles 
School  Review. 

Home  Reading  of  School  Children— Arthur  P.  Irving.  Ped- 
agogical Seminary  (April)^ 

How  a  Musical  Education  Should  be  Acquired  in  Public 
School— Max  Meiser.    Pedagogical  Seminary  (April). 

Informational  Teaching,  A  Card  System  of— Virgil  Hillyer. 
Education. 

Is  the  Curriculum  Crowded?- Harlan  P.  Amen.  Educa- 
tional Review. 

Medixval  and  Modem  History  in  the  High  School— Edward 
Van  Dyke  Robinson.    School  Review. 

Opportunities  of  the  Country  School— Alice  A.  Flagg. 
Teachers'  Institute. 

Original  Investigation  in  Normal  Schools— Frederick  E. 
Bolton.    Education. 

New  Spirit  of  Education  Arthur  Henry. --Afunsey^s  Maga- 
zine. 

Psychical  Relations  of  Society  and  SoLtude— Maurice  H. 
Small.    Pedagogical  Seminary  (April). 

Rights  of  Children— Will  S.  Monroe.  Pedagogical  Stminary 

loutine  Work  in  Mathematics— Henry  L.  Coar.  School 
Review.  ,  _ , 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction— Henry  Sabin.  Educa- 
tion. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Latin— Herberj^L. 
Wilbur.    School  Review.  .     .^ 

University  of  American  Life— A.  D.  Mayo.    Educahon^^  •• 


^To 


The  SeluMl  Journal,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  rap- 
idly  getting  to  be  one  of  the  invaluables.  The  number 
for  April  7  covers  a  field  richer  and  more  complete  than 
any  other  journal  that  has  been  laid  on  our  table  for  a 
month.  —Unity,  Chicago. 
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Contributions  of  Sociology. 

By  WiLUAM  E.  Chancellor,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Upon  the  marble  architrave  of  the  beautiful  new 
free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
are  these  eight  words,— Beli^n,  Philosophy,  Sociology, 
Philosophy,  Science,  Fine  Atts,  literature,  and  History. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  the  authorities 
responsible  for  blazoning  these  words  upon  the  frieze  of 
that  splendid  building  placed  the  new  subject  of  sociol- 
ogy in  such  ancient  and  honorable  company  because  they 
regard  sociology  merely  as  a  cataloging  term,  compre- 
hensiye  of  all  sorts  of  information  regarding  man's  social 
action^  relations,  institutions  and  forces,  or  because  they 
see  in  it  a  science  offering  a  schematic  interpretation  of 
human  society.  They  have  published  before  the  citizens 
a  word  worthy  of  public  knowledge  and  reverence  whether 
its  contents  be  chiefly  encyclopediac  or  systematic.  The 
present  state  of  sociological  inquiry  and  philosophy  and 
the  present  vogue  of  sociological  principles  fully  justify 
the  placing  of  the  name  where  it  is  to  be  at  once  promin- 
ent and  permanent. 

Three  books  have  been  recently  published  to  the  con- 
clusions of  which  our  attention  may  well  be  called.  The 
first  is  the  statement  of  a  series  of  sociological  principles. 
The  second  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  sociology  to 
interpret  conditions,  socially*  normal.  The  third  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  power  of  sociology  to  interpret  conditions 
sociaUy  abnormal.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a  review 
of  these  three  books  to  show  how  sociology  has  brought 
far  nearer  to  solution  the  problem  of  racial  origins  upon 
which  philology  failed,  nor  to  summarize  the  amazing 
conclusions  of  Gumplowicz  and  Giddings  which  first  con- 
vinced the  world  of  scholarship  that  sociology  is  a  science ; 
but  this  review  by  noting  some  main  points  in  these  books 
ought  to  create  a  presumption  that  only  a  true  science  can  so 
clearly  solve  hitherto  unsolvable  human  enigmas,  and  that 
such  a  science  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  for  yet 
more  and  greater  interpretations  of  mankind's  life.  In 
ending,  the  review  will  indicate  what  sociology  says  re- 
garding education. 

The  title  of  the  liUle  book  by  Gabriel  Tarde  is  Social 
Laws:  An  Outline  of  Sociology.  It  has  been  trandated 
from  the  French  by  Professor  Warren,  of  the  psychology 
department  in  Princeton.  Professor  Baldwin,  of  the  same 
university,  has  contributed  a  preface.  There  are  as  yet 
a  few  chairs  of  sociology  in  English  and  American  uni- 
versities; but  the  fact  that  our  American  psychologists 
have  welcomed  so  positively  the  new  subject,  or  science, 
must  create,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
scientific  dispassionateness  and  keen-eyed  sanity  of  Amer- 
ican professors  of  psychology,  a  state  Qot  merely  of  ex- 
pectant attention,  but  also  of  readiness  to  believe  the 
truth  to  be  revealed.  M.  Tarde  has  written  several 
larger  books— "The  Laws  of  Imitation,"  "Universal  Op- 
position," and  "  Social  Logic,"  but  these  are  still  locked 
away  from  English  readers  in  their  exquisite  French. 
This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  them  all. 

Says  our  autiior. 

''When  we  traverse  the  gallery  of  history  and  observe  its 
motley  succession  of  fantastic  paintings — when  we  examine  in 
a  cursory  way  the  snccessive  races  of  mankind,  all  different 
and  constantly  changing,  bur  first  impression  is  apt  to  be  that 
the  phenomena  of  social  life  are  incapable  of  any  general  ex- 
pression or  scientific  law,  and  that  the  attempt  to  found  a  sys- 
tem of  sociology  is  wholly  chimerical." 

So  think  the  historians  themsdves  unto  this  day.  And 
this  is  both  right  and  not  to  be  wondered  at,  from  their 
point  of  view.  History  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  facts 
and  at  its  utmost  limit  can  do  no  more  than  select  cer- 
tain facts  in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  and 
so  publish  these.  The  historian  gets  details;  he  is  no 
promulgator  of  aws.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
sociology  has  found  entrance  into  the  palace  of  accepted 


sciences  thru  the  gateways  of  psychology  and  economici, 
both  of  which  are  law-finding  sciences.  History,  our 
author  calls  "  pragmatic,  a  mere  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects."  Sociology  looks,  for  infinitely  nuiDerons 
and  infinitely  small  ^acts,  to  note,  first,  their  repetition^ 
second,  their  oppositions^  and  third,  their  adaptatimi^ 
whose  total  results  are  the  great  social  movements  sum- 
marized  as  progress  and  decline,  uniform  in  character^ 
universal,  and  ascertainable.  Thus,  "heredity  is  merely 
a  form  of  repetition  i4[>propriate  to  living  creatures" : 
and  belief  is  '^a  homogenous  stream"  of  subjective  states 
self-repeating,  " fiowing  identical^  in  each  mind,"  'pass- 
ing freely  from  one  mind  to  another  and  from  one  per- 
ception to  another  in  each  person,  without  change." 
"No  one  will  deny  that  whatever  we  do  or  say  or  think, 
once  we  are  launched  in  the  social  life,  we  are  forever 
imitating  someone  unless  indeed  we  are  oursdvss 
making  an  innovation."  In  the  little  minute  acts  and 
facts  we  differ,  but  with  every  generalization  and  succes- 
sion likeness  and  resemblance  thru  repetitions  increase. 

All  nations  are  under  one  and  the  same  sodologiesl 
law.  And  "  we  must  from  now  on  abandon  such  artifi- 
cial differences  as  'the  philosophy  of  history*  established 
between  successive  peoples,"  which,  treated  as  **  emboffi- 
ments  of  collective  character,"  appeared  under  the  gdse 
of  "metaphysical  entities  or  idols"  and  were  endowed 
with  fictitious  and  indefinite  personal "  identilaes.''  **  Cer- 
tain predispositions  were  freely  attributed  to  them,  and 
they  were  supposed  to  have  insuperable  repugnances  to 
borrowing  conceptions  or  institutions  from  their  neigh- 
bors. If  the  facts  protested  against  such  an  ontological 
theory,  they  were  tortured  to  compel  them  to  acknoiri- 
edge  this  supposed  truth.^  This  phflosophy  ignored  tin 
proselytizing  conquests  of  history.  The  so-caUed  "  genhv 
of  a. people  "  is  merely  "a  convenient  label  or  impersonal 
synthesis"  of  countless  individual  characteristics,  which 
alone  are  real,  effective,  and  ever  active.  The  science  of 
somatology  bears  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  polyg«D- 
esis  of  mankind  not  merely  in  races  but  even  as  individn- 
als. 

The  facts  of  oppositions  are  relatively  less  important 
than  those  of  repetitions,  but  they  are  more  prominent 
Opposites  are  seldom  symmetrical.  "  Life  is  not  a  mere 
play—  a  see-saw  of  forces,  so  to  speak,  but  rather  an  set 
of  going  forward."  "The  political  economists  have  al- 
ready rendered  social  science  a  noteworthy  service  )/j 
substituting  for  war  as  the  keynote  of  history  the  factcr 
of  competition  which  is  a  species  of  war  not  onty  modi- 
fied and  mollified  but  at  the  same  time  dwarfed  and  mai- 
if olded."  And  "  the  really  fundamental  social  oppontioD 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  bosom  of  the  social  individual 
himself  whenever  he  hesitates  between  adopting  or  re- 
jecting a  new  pattern  offered  him  whether  in  the  way  of 
phraseology,  rituid,  concept,  canon  of  art»  or  condset 
This  miniature,  internal  battle  which  is  renewed  a  miUisii 
times  every  moment  of  a  nation's  life  constitutes  the 
infinitely  minute  and  infinitely  fruitful  opposition  thst 
underlies  history." 

Some  of  our  philosopher's  profound  observations  i^oa 
oppositions,  reversible  and  irreversible^  oppositioui  d 
collision  and  of  alternation,  oppositions  successive  and  ai- 
multancous,  as  when  one  loves  and  hates  aitother  at  the 
very  same  time,  believes  both  a  religious  dogma  and  asdea- 
tific  principle  in  exact  negation  of  it,  cannot  be  condensed 
for  use  in  this  review ;  the  full  statements  are  eesentiaL 
Those  eloquent  pages,  too,  must  be  omitted  in  which  sic 
contrasted  nations  split  into  warning  factions  of  individB- 
als,  each  confident  in  his  factional  belief,  and  natkni 
sunk  in  the  torpor  of  socially  apathetic  individnals  each 
with  a  mind  full  of  warring  ideas  and  each  individoal 
incapable  of  whole-hearted  action.  "To  sum  up :  Tie 
strife  of  opposition  in  human  society  in  itsthnepriS' 
cipal  forms — war,  cofnpetition,  and  discussion — prorea 
obedient  to  one  and  the  same  law  of  development^  tta 
ever  widening  areas  of  temporary  pacification^  attemal^ 
ing  with  renewals  of  disconl  more  centrally  orgai 
and  on  a  larger  scale  and  leading  up  to  a  fiinal,  at  ] 
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ftartM,  agreemeat''  The  opposition  is  usually,  tho  not 
idwajrs,  an  intermediaiy  between  repetition  and  adapta- 
tion. Doubt  and  dislike  may  be  ''as  contagious  as  faith;  ** 
but  as  ''  society  becomes  civilized,  combination  develops 
faster  than  competition,  conversation  than  discussion, 
and  internationalism  than  militarism."  The  most  import 
tant  social  evolutions  are  irreversible  in  cluuracter. 

And  now  for  the  final  words  as  to  the  adaptation  of 
phenomena.  **  The  fundamental  social  adaptation  is  that 
of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  answers  by  word  or  deed  the 
question  of  theother,  spoken,  cdlent  or  tacit ;  one  of  whom 
teaehea  while  the  other  learns,  one  of  whom  commands 
whQe  theother  obeys,  one  of  whom  produces  whfle  the 
other  buys  and  consumes — one  of  whom  is  actor,  poet,  or 
artl8t,!the  other  spectator,  reader,  or  amateur,  one  of  whom 
is  pattern,  the  other  copy."  "  The  individual  mind  is 
the  source  of  all  social  harmony.?    All  co-ordination% 

Clitical,  religious,  industrial, ''  must  have  been  conceived 
fore  they  could  be  executed." 

**  The  course  of  the  mind's  activity  consists  in  passing 
from  one  idea  to  another  and  uniting  the  two  by  means 
of  a  judgment  or  volition."  By  ''transformations  which 
soiceed  one  another  ad  infinitum,  yesterday's  judgment 
or  volition  or  end  becomes  simply  to-day's  notion  or  idea 
or  means  ;  thru  this  rhythm  which  is  at  once  social  and 
individual  there  have  gradually  been  raised  the  many 
gpmd  structures  of  accumulated  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions that  so  excite  our  admiration  ;  our  languages,  reUg- 
iona,  sciences,  codes,  administrative  systrans,  military 
organizations,  industries  and  arts."  ' '  Any  one  who  knew 
thoroly  in  exact  detaQ  the  changes  of  custom  on  some 
particular  points  in  a  single  country  and  during  ten  years 
could  not  f  dl  to  lay  his  h^nd  upon  a  general  principle  of 
social  transformation  that  would  apply  to  every  land  and 
to  aU  time." 

So  much  for  this  brilliant  series  of  sociological  gener- 
alizations. These  quotations  indicate  the  originality, 
hreadth,  force,  and  truth  of  the  great  new  science  of 
which  M.  Tarde  is  one  of  the  ablest  expositors.  One 
must  read  his  books  themselves  to  feel  the  consistency, 
cohereney,  sanity,  unity,  and  universality  of  sociology  as 
developed  by  him.  Where  Gumplowicz,  the  Austrian  soci- 
ologist, taught  us  that  progress  issues  from  the  conflicts, 
militaiy,  economic,  social,  polemic,  of  man  with  man,  of 
community  with  community,  and  of  nation  with  nation,  and 
where  Gidding8,the  American  sociologist,  taught  us  that  all 
association  comes  from  a  sense  of  consciousness  of  kind, 
Tarde,  comprehending  both,  has  shown  that  association 
and  accommodation  produce  civilization  and  society  in  all 
their  countless  phases  of  differentiations  and  integrations 
(as  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it)  thru  imitations,  contrasts, 
and  harmonizations  also  countless. 

Upon  this  phibsophical  basis  we  stand  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  second  recent  book,  which  is  the  long  expected 
second  volume  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  exceptionally 
fine  treatise  upon  Statidies.  The  subject  is  the  study 
of  the  numerically  quantitative  facts  of  human  soci- 
iety.  Sociology  is  the  science  of  society.  Econom- 
ics is  the  science  of  the  wealth  of  society.  Sta- 
tistics is  the  science  of  social  numbers  and  material 
goods.  The  larger  science  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish 
iiseful  standiurds  for  interpreting  the  facts  and  principles 
of  the  smaller  sciences  which  it  includes.  Upon  nearly 
every  page  of  this  work  are  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
sociology  to  enrich  economics.  To  explain  the  value  of 
the  statistics  of  crime  our  author  says  :  "  Crime  is  an  ex- 
pression of  imperfect  socialization,  a  resistance  to  the 
social  wfll,  a  suggestion  of  the  mal-adjustment  of  individ- 
nids  to  their  environment." 

It  was  recognized  by  sociologists  some  time  ago  that 
they  ought  to  know  definite  human  lives.  They  aban- 
doned then  any  idea  that  truth  can  be  gotten  by  deduc- 
tions from  general  principles  a  priori  in  their  nature  and 
iM^^n  to  study  men,  women,  and  children  in  their  envir- 
onments. The  fruitful  results  of  such  first  hand  contact 
with  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  plain  facts  of 
human  life  appear  in  this  observation  by  Professor  Mayo- 
Smith*    "  Yjliere  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  income  is 


demanded  for  bare  food,  it  is  extremely  diflleult  to  pro- 
vide decent  habitation  and  respectable  clothing,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  secure  satisfaction  for  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual needs.  It  requires  a  trmiendous  effort  and  the 
greatest  care  to  provide  for  even  a  small  expenditure  in* 
these  directions.  With  imareasing  general  wealth  there 
are  many  individuals  lacking  the  necessities  of  life."  Let 
us  note  that  the  man  who  writes  this  is  not  a  "  reformer  " 
but  an  apostle  of  statistics,  the  hitherto  most  dismal 
branch  of  the  so-called  "letismal  science"  of  political 
economy.  Sociology  has  touched  the  science  with  its  ben- 
ignant blessing  of  contact  with  fiesh-and-blood  humanity. 
It  has  instructed  economists  to  see  human  truth  in  con- 
crete lives  wherever  and  however  they  are  lived.  It  is 
the  sociological  theory  which  leads  our  author  to  say : 
"  The  question  of  population  has  been  too  much  empha- 
sized in  political  economy  while  in  socialistic  schemes  the 
question  of  quality  of  labor  and  the  growth  of  capital  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention."  He  tells  us  that  in  the 
United  States  "  wealth  increases  faster  than  population, 
that  is,  capital  increases  faster  than  labox^force."  Caj^ 
tal  is  of  "growing  importance,"  and  "labor  must  be  ap- 
plied thru  the  aid  of  more  and  more  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive machinery."  But  "it  is  probable  that  capital 
wfll  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  labor  whSe 
increasing  enormously  in  amount."  Statistical  "evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  of  the  active  participants  in 
preduction  the  laborer  has  conserved  or  improved  his 
position  by  the  maintenance  of  or  even  advance  in  the 
level  of  wages ;  the  landowner  has  lost  by  falling  rents ; 
interest  has  fallen,  and  profits  have  been  reduced  to  a 
narrower  margin." 

Clearly  these  many  tables  of  statistics  which  Profes- 
sor Mayo-Smith  has  so  skilfully  compfled  and  interpreted 
in  so  authoritative  a  manner,  prove  that  proposition 
which  M.  Tarde  developed  with  scientific  precision,  vis. : 
"The  real  cause  of  this  vast  river,  the  final  outcome  of 
various  streams  of  the  diverse  and  multif  <Mrm  historical 
evolutions  of  races,  of  this  final  preponderance  of  a  single 
line  of  social  evolution  (that  of  the  so-called  historic 
races)  is  the  series  of  scientific  discoverici9  and  industrial 
inventions  that  have  gone  on  ceaselessly  accumulating 
and  making  use  of  one  another.  If  we  foUow  up  this 
great  scientific  and  industrial  stream,  we  find  its  source 
in  the  mind  of  every  genius  who  has  added  some  new 
truth,  some  new  means  of  activity  to  the  enduring  leg- 
acy of  humanity."  Our  American  writer  illustrates  the 
individual's  function  in  accomplishing  social  adaptations 
in  these  sentences :  "  The  law  of  substitution  piwfrats 
any  factor  in  production  from  getting  more  than  its 
share  "  in  the  distribution  of  the  product  "  The  enfrqm- 
neur  looks  upon  the  payment  to  each  factor  as  one  of  the 
expenses  of  production.  If  he  can  reduce  total  expenses 
by  shifting  about  the  relative  proportion  of  work  assigned 
to  each  factor,  he  does  it.  If  wages  are  high  and  inter- 
est low,  he  substitutes  machinery  for  labor.  If  wages  of 
superintendence  are  low  and  ordinary  wages  hi^h,  he 
tries  to  accomplish  additional  work  by  better  supervision 
rather  than  by  increasing  the  number  of  ordinary  labor- 
ers. Progress  in  economic  production  is  dependent  upon 
the  skfll  and  quickness  with  which  the  entrepreneur  dis- 
charges this  function."  Of  disputes  between  capital 
and  kbor  our  professor  says,—"  In  many  cases  the  after 
effects  are  of  the  most  disastrous  character,  such  as  in- 
dustrial displacement,  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  weak- 
ness and  disease  engendered  by  lack  of  the  proper  sub- 
sistence, habits  of  dissipation  and  idleness^  and  even 
chronic  pauperism  on  the  side  of  the  employee ;  perma- 
nent loss  of  business  connection,  destmction  of  credit^ 
discouragement,  faflure  and  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of 
the  employer ;  destruction  of  property,  loss  of  life,  birth 
of  social  hate  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community."  Here  evidently  is  one  who^  speaks  with 
more  than  the  precision  of  a  statistician,  with  more  than 
the  acumen  of  an  economist,  with  the  living  knowledge^ 
insight,  and  human  interest  of  the  sodologbit. 

(Contintied  on  pagt  586.) 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  May  26,  1900. 

Faulty  Tendencies. 

A  good  subject  for  discussion  at  the  teachers'  summer 
schools  and  the  great  annual  educational  gathering,  is 
"Faulty  Tendencies.*'  Must  we  not  admit  that  many 
of  them  exist?  It  is  charged  that  there  is  a  lack  of  at- 
tention, to  the  essentials  in  the  elementary  course.  Is 
this  true?  Over-pressure  is  charged  and  the  health  of 
the  children  is  said  to  be  ruined  by  the  exactions  of  the 
school.  Is  this  true?  It  is  charged  that  the  art-teach- 
ing is  giving  flimsiness  to  the  educational  structure ; 
that  children  and  youths  are  not  made  obedient ;  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  severity ;  that  there  is  no  training  in 
reverence  for  parents,  the  aged,  and  opinions  held  by 
past  generations.  If  these  things  are  so,  let  us  be  cour- 
ageous and  admit  it,  and  state  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  ijb* 


week.  So  great  was  the  skill  of  the  teacher  that  aU  of 
that  class  thought  it  was  easy,  beautiful,  glorious  work 
to  teach.  But  to  do  great  teaching,  real  teaching  is  a 
work  of  fine  art. 


Thoughtful  Teaching 

.**  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  often  asks  himself  the 
the  question,  'What  is  Education?"  says  Col.  Parker. 
He  who  does  must  some  time  reach  the  conclusion  that 
"enthusiasm  and  profound  scholarly  knowledge"  are  not 
sufficient.  These  two  pillars  proposed  by  Prof.  Muen- 
sterb^rg,  of  Harvard,  existed  before  Pestalozzi's  day  and 
before  Froebel's  day,  but  the  results  were  most  discourag- 
ing. Education  is  the  effect  on  one  capable  of  develop- 
ment caused'by  society  (mankind)  and  his  surroundings. 
It  takes  devoted,  special  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  find  how  these  agenciesconspire  to  bring  about  a  sound 
educational  result.  This  special  study  which  is  commonly 
summed  up  in  the  term  of  ^'pedagogy"  is  the  essential 
work  of  the  normal  school.  In  fact,  the  right  sort  of 
normal  school  continually  asks  .the  teacher,  ''Why  do 
you  do  as  you  do?"  and  thus  gets  him  into  the  habit  of 
thoughtful  teaching. 


Public  Opinion. 

In  a  paper  widely  read  these  words  were  seen.  "  The 
majority  of  people  still  think  that  teaching  can  be  done 
by  any  one  who  has  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  altho 
the  results  of  this  plan  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory." 
This  opinion  is  held  by  persons  of  much  culture  as  well 
las  by  tho€(e  who  are  ignorant ;  it  is  the  one  profession 
-where  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  (supposedly)  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  work  to  be  performed  is  not  deemed  essen- 
tial. And  strange  as  it  may  seem  teachers  themselves 
hold  this  opinion  ;  a  person  with  no  experience  will  apply 
for  a  position,  and  a  person  on  the  school  board  who 
has  much  experience  in  teaching  will  assist  ,such  to  be 
appointed. 

A  change  must  take  place  in  public  opinion  and,  like 
charity,  it  must  begin  at  home.  Teachers  everywhere 
must  express  there  minds  in  decided  tones  demanding 
experience  and  study  as  prerequisites.  In  Orange  county 
a  very  skilful  teacher  was  employed  ;  after  three  years 
one  of  a  class  of  girls  (upon  which  she  had  expended  lim- 
itless attention,  giving  instruction  in  many  subjects  not 
required,)  was  appointed  at  a  salary  a  dollar  less  per 


Better  Remuneration  for  Teachers. 

The  committee  on  "  the  condition  of  the  teacher  **  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
1898  is  continuing  its  laudable  work  with  as  much  energy 
as  before  the  passage  of  the  Davis  bill,  which  brought 
the  salary  scale  for  New  York  city  teachers  to  something 
like  a  fair  basis.  Prin.  William  McAndrew,  of  school 
No.  44,  Brooklyn,  is  the  chairman,  and  his  work  in  col- 
lecting, collating,  interpreting,  and  publishing  facts 
bearing  upon  the  remuneration  and  social  position  of 
teachers  has  already  borne  much  fruit.  In  fact,  the 
most  telling  arguments  in  the  campaign  for  better  pay 
were  those  embodied  in  his  addresses  before  the  State 
Association  and  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club.  His 
quiet  and  good-natured  and  yet  determined  persistence, 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause,  his  sunny  tempera- 
ment, his  ready  wit  and  skill  in  argument  have  won  him 
large  numbers  of  friends  and  have  contributed  much 
toward  getting  the  movement  for  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  teacher  well  under  way.  In  order 
to  secure  further  data  for  carrying  on  the  work  the  com- 
mittee asks  all  who  are  interested  to  aid  by  promptly  an- 
swering the  following  questions  on  a  sheet  (8x10  inches) 
addressed  to  Wm.  McAndrew,  Throop  avenue  and  Madimni 
street,  Brooklyn : 

1.  What  important  legislation  has  been  secured  in  past  five 
years  improving  condition  of  teachers  in  your  locality  ? 

2.  Was  it  passed  by  legislature,  city  coancil,  or  by  nAofA 
board? 

3.  What  did  it  provide  ? 

4.  What  teachers  were  affected  by  it  ? 

5.  What  legislation  was  attempted  but  failed  ? 

6.  In  what  chief  respects  does  the  general  condition  of  tea^ 
ers  in  your  locality  need  improving  ? 

7.  Please  give  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  are  likely 
to  study  for  us,  cost  of  living,  and  salaries  of  teachers  in  your 
istate. 

The  Rochester  Superintendency. 

Dr.  Balliet  is  not  going  to  Rochester,  after  all.  It  may 
be  that  the  wish  was  father  of  the  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  informant,  whose  news  items  are  usually  thoroly 
authenticated.  Strangely  enough  Dr.  Balliet  was  elected 
by  several  other  correspondents,  tho  the  responsible 
board  of  education  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  saving  of 
anxiety  and  the  relief  that  has  come  to  them  from 
these  kind  friends.  One  member  of  the  board  stated 
positively  in  a  personal  interview  that  Supt.  Balliet  had 
not  even  been  approached  on  the  subject.  As  a  matto^ 
of  fact  no  superintendei^t  can  or  will  be  elected  at  Roch- 
ester until  the  legal  status  of  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  office  has  been  determined.  It  seems  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  board  has  been  very  indiscreet  in 
casting  about  for  candidates  for  a  vacancy  that  does  not 
exist.  The  editor  has  thus  far  met  five  edacatar8»  ead 
of  whom  felt  sure  he  could  have  the  Rochester  superin- 
tendency  if  he  wanted  it.  This  is  dangerous  proceeding. 
If  Rochester  wants  an  efficient  leader  to  take  charge  k 
her  schools  she  must  not  tolerate  log-rolling. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Balliet  is  in  Europe.  On  his  return  in 
the  fall  he  will  probably  take  up  his  work  at  Springfield 
again  unless  he  should  be  called  to  some  post  offerinf 
greater  opportunities.  Mr;  George  I.  Aldrich  who  his 
filled  his  place  during  his  year  abroad  has  been  electedto 
succeed  Mr.  S.T.  Dutton  as  superintendent  at  BrooUine, 
Mass, 
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Summer  Travel  Guide. 

Erery  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  400,000  teachers  of  the  United  States  employ  the  long  sammer  vaoation  in  traveling.  The  varioos  sum- 
mer schools ;  the  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  which  meets  this  year  at  taarlaaton.  5.  C ,  July  7  to  13;  the  American  Institute  of 
InstmctiOn,  which  convenes  at  Halifax,  N.  S. ,  Jnly  7  to  11 ,  and  the  great  State  associations,  will  be  attended  by  thousands  of  teachers.  Many  at- 
traeliTe  side  trips  can  be  made  from  the  different  oonyention  cities.  Fuller  information  oonoeming  delightful  vacation  outings  will  ))e  given  in 
future  isanes  of  this  Special  Supplement. 


The  City  of  Halifax. 

For  the  second  time  in  its  history  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  on 
British  soil. 

Halifax,  ''the  garrison  city  by  the  sea,"  is  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  founded  in  1749.  It  was  orig- 
inally called  Chebucto.  The  present  name  was  given  it 
in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  president  of  the 
''  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations."  The  founder  of  the 
city  was  Edward  Cornwallis,  the  first  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  whose  seat  was  at  Halifax.  He  landed  with  his 
suite  on  June  21,  1749,  and  the  anniversary  of  that  day 
has,  for  years  past,  been  celebrated  as  the  Natal  Day  of 
Halifax. 

A  stone  laid  in  her  Majesty's  Dockyard  states  that  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Halifax  are  respectively  44^  39' 
26"  N.  and  68^  37'  48"  W.  The  city  is  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  triangular-shaped  peninsula  three  miles 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  at  its  greatest  width.  The 
neck  of  land  that  connects  it  with  the  mainland  of  Hali- 
fax county  extends  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the 
Northwest  Arm  to  the  waters  of  Bedford  basin,  an  oval 
expansion  of  the  harbor  beyond  the  Narrows.  The  clas- 
sic Northwest  Arm  is  on  the  rear,  and  on  the  east  the 
rippling  waves  of  the  best  seaport  in  the  world  wash 
against  the  wharves  of  Halifax. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  is  Fort  Needham,  still  show- 
ing in  its  grass-grown  mounds  the  abandoned  earthworks 
once  thrown  up  to  defend  the  early  settlers  against  either 
French  or  Indian  invader.  On  the  south,  in  contrast  to 
this  fort  of  the  past,  is  Point  Pleasant,  with  two  batteries 
of  tonday,  and  manned  by  the  Royal  Artillery.  Down 
the  hiffbor^s  sides  and  on  George's  and  McNab's  islands 
are  a  half  dozen  other  strong  fortifications. 

< ''  All  business  is  done  m  so  quiet  and  leisurely  a  fash- 
ion that  it  does  not  even  tire  one  to  see  other  folk  work, 
and  you  feel  as  if  you  had  at  last  found  a  land  where 
time  proceeds  at  a  rational  pace,  instead  of  huriing  us 
headlong  thru  duties  and  pleasures  as  well.  Heavy 
teaming  and  trucking  stop  promptly  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  it  is  seldom  that  street  noises  rouse  you 
from  your  last  and  most  precious  morning  nap  till  after 
seven.'* 

Of  their  ^'Public  Gardens"  and  park  Haligonians  have 

reason  to  be  proud.    The  Gardens,  near  the  Citadel, 

cover  about  sixteen  acres,  but  are  so  skilfully  laid  out 

1  they  seem  to  be  twice  the  size.    Long,  shady  avenues 

^  lead  beside  the  pond,  and  groves  of  stately  trees  give 

!  place  to  stretches  of  velvet  lawn. dotted  with  radiant 

4  beds  of  flowering   plants   and  shrubs.    It  is  a  most 

'   delightful  surprise  to  the  tourist  from  the  states,  making 

^   the  summer  seem  young  again,  to  see  past  the  middle  of 

July  our  early  June  flowers  just  in  their  prime.    The 

^  tops  of  syringa  bushes  are  white  with  their  fragrant 

blossoms,  while  the  lower  branches  are  still  laden  with 

green  buds,  and  early  roses  and  peonies  are  in  the  height 

of  their  bloom. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  Halifax  is  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  British  empire.  The 
present  military  establishment  consists  of  a  general  ofil- 
cer  and  staff,  detachment  of  Royal  artillery.  Royal  engi- 
neers, army  service  corps,  medical  staff,  ordnance  store 
and  army  pay  departments,  and  a  complete  infantry  bat- 
talion of  seventy-two  ofiScers  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
of  M  ranks. 

The  citizen  soldiery  of  Halifax,  as  might  be  expected. 


show  a  high  degree  of  efllciency,  and  their  parades  are  a 
source  of  pardonable  pride  to  the  citizens.  The  militai7 
parade  on  Sunday  morning  at  the  Garrison  church,  on 
Cogswell  street,  affords  a  picturesque  and  inspiring 
scene.  The  troops  march  to  the  church  headed  by  iiieir 
respective  bands,  and  the  ofiicers  and  men  having  taken 
the  places  allotted  to  them,  the  seats  reserved  are  quickly 
filled  by  an  eager  throng  of  visitors.  The  service  is 
choral  and  lasts  an  hour.  In  addition  to  the  organ,  the 
choristers  are  assisted  by  instrumental  music  from  the 
band,  and  supplemented  by  the  voices  of  the  soldiers. 
Familiar  chants  and  hymns  in  which  all  can. take  part 
are  in  use,  and  the  inspiriting  character  of  the  services 
is  fully  appreciated  by  thousands  of  visitors  every  summer. 

Halifax  since  its  foundation  has  been  the  headquarters . 
of  the  North  American  fleet,  and  the  dockyard  is  as  old 
as  the  town.  The  fleet  is  at  present  commanded  by 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,  K.  C.  B^^,  a  distinguished 
officer,  who,  commencing  with  the  Crimean  war,  has 
seen  service  in  every  part  of  the  world.  His  flagship  is 
the  first-class  armored  battleship  Renown^  twelve  thou- 
sand toils,  fourteen  heavy  and  thirty  light  or  quick-firipg 
guns,  seven  hundred  men  and  officers.  Some  ten  br 
twelve  other  smaller  ships  comprise  the  fleet.  During 
the  summer  months  the  flagship  and  others  are  regularly 
in  port,  and  are  open  to  visitors  at  stated  tinies. 

Halifax  is  easy  of  access.  It  can  b^  reached  from 
Boston  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  New  York  in  thirty 
hours,  from  St.  John  in  eight  hours,  from  Montreaf  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  from  Toronto  in  thirty-four 
hours. 

It  is  midway,  between  Cape  Breton's  charming  lakes 
and  frowning  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of 
Evangeline  and  Nova  Scotia's  beautiful  South  Shore  to 
the  west.  By  finely  equipped  railroads  the  traveler  may 
go  east,  north,  or  west.  Comfortable  steamers  skirt  the 
southern  shore  westerly  to  Yarmouth ;  easterly,  also,  he 
may  take  passage  by  steamers,  and  in  that  direction,  too, 
taste  the  pleasure  of  Atlantic  voyaging  while  feasting 
the  eye  on  the  rugged  beauty  of  Nova  Scotia's  deeply 
indented  coasts.  Loveliness  and  novelty  will  greet  him 
at  every  turn. 

Interesting  Points  to  Vbit* 

CUadd. — The  Citadel  covers  jihe  summit  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  old  school. 
Within  its  walls  are  bomb  proof  barracks  capable  of 
accommodating  a  large  number  of  troops.  A  splendid 
view  of  the  city  and  of  Dartmouth  may  be  obtained  from 
its  heights.  Over  the  entrance  gates  to  the  Citadel  are 
two  mortars  which  were  captured  from  the  French  at 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton*. 

Oity  Hall  is  a  handsome  building  of  freestone.  In,  the 
corridors  of  the  building  will  be  found  an  interesting 
collection  of  Nova  Scotia  stuffed  birds. 

Dry  Doeky  on  Campbell  Road,  built  in  the  solid  rocks 
of  granite  and  concrete,  is  the  largest  on  the  American 
continent,  and  is  the  only  dock  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  will  receive  the  largest  ships  of  her  Majes- 
ty's navy  without  removing  guns  and  stores. 

Dutch  Church  was  built  in  1775  by  private  subscription 
and  government  grant  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregation that  came  to  Halifax  in  1752.  The  ground 
adjoining  the  church  was  used  as  a  cemetexy  for  the 
early  German  settlers,  and  has  not  been  changed  in  any 
way. 
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Dalhauiie  College  wtts  founded  by  the  Earl  df  Dalhousie 
in  1821,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  educational  institutions 
in  Canada. 

2>0fiitiM(m  BuUding  is  occupied  by  the  customs  and 
post  office  departments.  • 

Pnwineial  BuUdiy  is  a  large  and  imposing  structure 
of  freestone,  containing  a  library  and  many  historical 
paintings. 

ChvenmmU  H(m$e  is  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Its  erection  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Went- 
worth,  then  governor  of  the  province,  but  was  not  fin- 
ished in  the  substantial  manner  of  the  present  until  some 
years  after. 

Green  Market— Poet  Office  Square  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  momings  presents  a  very  busy  scene.  The 
fanning  population  of  the  county  occupy  all  the  avaUa- 
Ue  street  space  with  their  wagons  and  products.  Flow- 
ers and  vegetables  of  every  possible  variety  are  offered 
f <nr  sale  by  these  thrifty  and  obliging  country  folk. 

NawU  Cemetery,  at  Halifax,  is  situated  on  the  east 
front  of  a  hill  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  dockyard, 
ships,  harbor,  and  Dartmouth  is  obtained. 

SL  PanTe  Ckurek.— The  oldest  Episcopal  church  m 
British  North  America,  built  by  the  British  government 
in  1760,  designed  after  St.  Peter^s,  London.  The  many 
historioal  taUets  on  its  walls,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
distinguished  sons  of  England,  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  visitors. 

RMhoMb  and  Steamihips. 

American  Institute  ronnd-tnp  tickets  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  will  be 
on  sale  at  principal  New  England  stations  and  may  be  purchased 
by  anyone,  whetner  a  member  ot  the  Institute  or  not.  They  will 
be  good  going  July  a  to  9  inclusive.  Returning,  these  tickets 
win  be  good  to  arrive  at  destination  not  later  than  July  31, 1900, 
intiuwiY9,  ^revided  HUy  Uar  ike  InsHhUt  stamp,  which  must  be  ob- 
tained at  the  meeting  by  the  payment  of  $1.00  to  the  treasurer. 
Persons  starting  from  stations  not  issuing  special  American 
Institute  tickets  are  advised  to  buy  iingU  tickets  to  Boston  or  to 
Halifax  according  as  steamer  or  rail  route  is  detired,  and  to  con- 
sult railroad  agents  in  attendance  at  the  Institute  concemiDg 
return  tickets .  One  or  more  railroad  agents  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  meetings  to  give  aU  necessary  information  concerning 
railroad  arrangements  and  excursions. 

Stop-over  privileges  will  be  aUowed  on  aU  tickets  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Neva  Scotia. 

All  the  railroad  lines  centering  in  Boston  and  all  the  members 
of  the  New  England  Passenger  Association  have  adopted  the 
convention  basis  of  rates  for  the  interior  points  on  their  lines,  as 
follows:  distances  to  a^  miles  inclusive,  3  cents  per  mile  each 
way;  95  to  33  miles  inclusive,  $1.00  for  the  round  trip;  over  33 
miles,  i>^  cents  per  mile  each  way. 


United  Effort. 

iHfi  School  Journal  takes  genuine  satisfaction  in 
announcing  that  the  American  &K^iety  of  Religions  Ed- 
ucation (interdenominational)  has  effected  an  affiliated 
relation  with  the  N.  E,  A.  This  organization,  of  which 
Justice  John  W.  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  is  president,  purposes  to  hold  a  session  -each  year 


Hew  York  to  Boston  and  return  97.00. 
July  a  to  9. 


Tickets  on  sale 


George  I.  Aldrich,  who  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  succeed  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Dnttoo. 

in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  first  meeting  will  occur  July  7-9,  at  Charleston,  S. 
C,  immediately  preceding  the  general  conventioiu  Pei^ 
sons  desuing  copies  of  the  program  should  address  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Gilbert,  D.  D:,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D«  C, 
who  is  the  generAl  secretaiy.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  stated  to  be  improvement  of  the  methods  of  religieiis 
instruction  in  the  family,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  col- 
lege. Itis  belieyedthattiiesociety  and  theassociation  have 
many  interests  in  common  and  that  they  mxj  be  nmtoa&y 
helpful.  There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  di- 
rection proposed,  and  without  doubt,  the  cause  of  gener- 
al education  will  in  many  ways  be  greatiy  advanced  bj 
this  new  combination  of  effort 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Meeting  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  July  7-11. 

List  of  officers,  1899-1900 :  State  Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone,  Montpe- 
Her,  Vt.,  president;  Edwin  H.  Whitehill,  Bridge  water,  Mass., 
secretary;  Mrs.  las.  R.  McDonald,  West  Medford,  Mass.,  ass't 
secretary;  AlTin  F.  Pease,  Maiden,  Mass.,  treasurer;  Nathan  L. 
Mshop,  Norwich,  Conn.,  ass*t  treasurer. 

The  Program. 

PRELIMINARY  ANKOUNCEMENTS. 

Satnrday  Evciiin|{. 

His  Honor,  Sir  Malachy  Bowes  Daly,  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Nova 
Scotia,  presiding,  there  will  be  addresses  of  welcome  by  The 
Honorable  Ge«rge  H.  Murray,  premier  of  Nova  Scotia ;  J.  W. 
Longley.l^L.  D^  attorney  general  of  Nova  Scotia;  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  O'Brien:  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  supt.  of  education 
of  the  province ;  His  Worship,  Mayor  Hamilton,  of  Halifax. 

The  respoBsea  will  be  made  by  State  Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone, 
of  Vermont,  president  of  the  American  Institute;  Hon.  John 
G.  Foster,  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Halifax;  and  State  Supt. 
W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine. 

Sonday  Evening 

Members  of  the  Institute  are  invited  to  attend  services  at  the 
various  churches  of  the  city  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  evening, 
special  meetings  with  reference  to  the  institute  will  be  held  at 
the  St  Matthew's  Presbyterian  church  Pleasant  St.,  the  First 
Baotist  church.  Spring  (iarden  Road,  the  Brunswiclc  St.  Meth- 
odist church,  and  the  Fort  Massey  Presbyterian  church, 
Queen  St.  Among  the  speakers  who  will  give  addresses  are 
Or.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Washington,  D.  C:  Supt.  C.  F.  Carroll, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Rev.  Mattiiew  H.  Buckham,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 


pres.  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  others  to  be  aAsoaaced 
later. 

Monday. 

MORNING. 

Devotional  Exercises.    Music. 

Address,  '*  The  Common  School  as  a  Social  Center,"  by  Editor 

OssiAN  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Journal,  New  York. 
Addresses  by  State  Supt.  Charles  D.  Hine,  of  Connectlcnt; 

and  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chief  Supt  of  Education,  NewBnmswidL. 

EVENING. 

Address,  *'  Rascals  and  Saints,**  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Sdilsr 
fii  Journal  of  Educatiouy  Beaton. 

Tuesday. 

MORNING. 

Devotional  Exercises.    Music. 

Address,  '*  History  as  a  Layman  Sees  it,"  by  H«n.  Chasles 

R.  Corning,  Member  of  Senate,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Address,  ''The  Educational  Needs  of  the  Democracy,**  by 

Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 

EVENING. 

Address,  ''New  Conditions  Confronting  the  New  Centiiry,' 
Rev.  JosiAH  Strong,  D.  D.,  Sec.  of  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Wednesday. 

morning. 
Devotional  Exercises.    Music. 
Address,  "The  Personal  Element  in  Teaching," by  Asst  S«pL 

A.  W.  Edson,  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New  York  City; 
and  an  Address  by  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Supt.  of  EducatkiQ  ol 

Nova  Scotia. 
Business.    Adjournment. 
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ANNUAL  ME,E,TING 

National  Educational  Association, 

AT    CHARLESTON,    S.    C, 

yuly  jth-ijth,  igoo. 

Charleston,  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  of  Southern  Cities^aptlj  called  the  Venice  of  America— has  been  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  National  Edmcatlonal  Assoeiation,  m  July,  1900.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  ten  thousand  persons  will  be  in  atten- 
dance, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Charteston  will  accommodate  everybody  with  its  wonted  hospitality.  Those  who  are  Hot  able 
to  obtain  accommodations  at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  be  distributed  among  private  houses,  where  they  may  be  assured  of 
a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Charleston,  although  well  South,  is  remarkably  ceol  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  city  so  famous 
historically,  audits  many  nearby  resorts  upon  the  ocean,  including  the  Isle  of  Palms,  will  make  the  tourists*  stay  within  its  hospitable 
gates,— a  sojourn  ef  memorable  enjoyment.  In  order  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  excessive  heat  at  Charleston,  the  follow- 
ing table  is  published. 

Record  of  temperature  readings  made  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  8  A.M.,  noon,  and  8  P.  M.,  July 
I  St  to  xsth,  1898,  and  1899  < 


8>.  M. 

July    1 8a 

a 80 

3 8a 

4.. 8a 

6 75 

■2:::::;::  ?2 

9 78 

10 80 

" 7* 

la 66 

13 73 

14 80 

IS .-..  81 


(orrioiai) 


1898. 

NOON. 

86 
86 

if 


86 
84 
87 
74 

86 


8  P.M. 

8a 
81 
8x 
81 


67 
74 

t 

8a 


8  a.  m. 
7a 
74 
75 

8r 


76 
77 

t 

84 


1899. 
NOON. 

80 
80 

I 

86 

% 

e 
t 

85 


8  p.  M. 

?l 

80 
80 
80 
81 

?2 
76 

2? 


L.  N.  JB8UNOP5KY, 

I«ooal  P«Moaat  OffleUl* 


Charleston  is  full  of  historic  associations.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Phillip*s  Church  lie  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoua. 
The  Church,  itself,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Charleston,  was  built  in  1681.  St.  Michaers,  which  is  the  next  oldest  church,  was  built  In 
X753,  is,  with  its  cemetery,  a  perfect  museum  of  revolutionary  curiosities.  * 

There  was  a  tea  party  in  Charleston  Harbor,  as  well  as  in  Boston,  several  cargoes  of  tea  having  been  thrown  into  the  waters  of 
the  Harbor  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1774.    This  was  done  by  the  citizens  in  broad  daylight  without  attempt  at  disguise. 

In  June,  1776,  Charleston  was  besieged  by  a  heavy  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  was  beaten  off  with 
severe  loss,  one  of  his  eight  ships  in  action  being  destroyed,  while  others  were  badly  crippled,  and  all  by  greatly  inferior  force.  It 
was  in  this  action  that  Sergeant  Jasper,  one  of  the  Garrison  ot  Port  Moultrie  sprang  from  the  enter  wall  to  regain  the  flag  which  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  eannon  shot,  and  replanted  it  upon  the  parapet  under  a  heavy  fire,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  '*  Don't  let*s  fight 
without  a  flag.'' 

A  handsome  life  sise  bronze  statue  of  Sergeant  Jasper  is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  beautiful  Battery  Park  of 
Charleston. 

Upon  the  same  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  troops,  in  attempting  to  cross  Sullivan's  Island  to  attack  the  rear  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
were  badly  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  City  was  again  besieged  by  Admiral  Parker  in  February  of  1780  who,  this  time,  avoiding  Fort  Moultrie,  landed  troops  and 
laid  sifrge  to  Charleston  from  the  rear  on  the  mainland,  being  aided  at  the  same  time  by  batteries  erected  on  James  Island .  A  shot 
from  one  of  these  batteries  carried  away  the  arm  of  and  otherwise  mutilated  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Pitt,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  grateful  colonists  in  recognition  of  that  statesman's  fearless  espousal  of  their  cause  in  the  British  Parliament.  This  statue  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Washington  Square,  Charleston,  the  arm  never  having  been  replaced,  as  the  people  considered  that  thus  mutilated  by. 
the  British,  it  was  the  more  to  be  venerated. 

After  a  brave  resistance,  however.  General  Lincoln,  in  command  of  the  patriot  forces  capitulated  to  the  British  on  the  zath  of 
May,  1780,  and  Charleston  remained  in  possession  ef  the  enemy  until  December,  1783. 

The  story  of  Castle  Pinkney,  Fori  Moultrie  and  Fort  Sumter  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Charleston,  during  the  War 
between  the  States,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  sustaining  an  unprecedentedly  severe  siege  on 
^he  part  of  the  Union  forces,  the  Confederates  evacuated  the  City  on  February  the  17th,  1865,  upon  the  advance  of  General  Sherman 
through  the  center  of  the  State,  and  the  following  day,  a  small  beat  sent  by  the  Mayor  of  Charleston,  brought  word  to  Admiral 
Dahlgren  that  the  place  was  abandoned  ;  **  Charleston  and  Sumter  were  Won  1 " 

Just  outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie  is  the  grave  of  the  famous  half-breed  Seminole  Chief,  Osceola,  who,  in  1837  was  captured 
by  the  United  States  troops  in  Florida  while  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  held  prisoner  until  he  died.  Nearby  is  the  grave  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  monitor  Patapsco,  which  was  sunk  by  a  Confederate  torpedo,  carrying  down  nearly  all  on  board. 

The  Citadel  Academy— the  West  Point  of  South  Carolina,— The  Magnolia  Cemetery,— the  beautiful  resting  place  of  the  dead,— 
and  the  Isle  of  Palms,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  are  all  easily  accessible  and  well  worth  seeing. 

In  St.  Michael's  and  on  other  public  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen  the  results  of  the  earthquake  which  shook  Charleston  to  its  foun- 
dations at  zo  o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  31st,  1886.  Altogether  there  is  ne  more  interesting  or  attractive  eld  city  in  the  United 
States  than  Charleston. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  only  all  rail  route  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  connecting  at  Quantico,  Va.,  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  which  has  a  through  sleeping  car  service  throughout  the  year,  and  at  Washington  with  the  Southern  Railway 
which  line  has  recently  obtained  entrance  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  proposes  to  run,  as  required,  through  cars  for  specii^ 
parties  upon  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting. 

For  this  occasion,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  plus  $a.oo  membership  fee.  These  tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  sth^ 
Mil  7th » and  8th  ;  good  to  return  until  September  ist,  1900. 
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THE 

"FOUR-TRACK 

SERIES." 

• 

•    a 

GRACEFUL 

CURVES  AND 
EASY  GRADES 

The  New  York  Central's  books 
of  travel. 

give  comfort  to  a  journey  via  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  between 

These  small  books  are  filhd  with 
information   regardinf^  the  resorts 
of  America,  best  routes,   time  re- 
quired for  journey  and  cost  thereof. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
and   New -York  and  Boston.      No 
other  line  approaches  the  New  York 
Central  in   the   number,  character, 
and  speed  of  its  trains. 

4  z8,  giTM  tynoiMiB  of  oontttnis  of  «aob  of  twtotjr- 
MTen  books;  ihiii  Oaialoflme  sent  free  to  any 
address  <m  receipt  of  a jportage  stamp  by  Qeorffe 

For  a  copy  of  *'  Tbe  Luxury  of  Modern  Ballwair 
Station,  Mew  York. 

^  ^^^^^0^^^^^^^0^0^0^0^^0mk^^^0^fi^^^0^^^^^^^^^^0^t^^^^^0^^^^^^0^^^00^^^^^^0f^0^^0^^^0^^^0^00¥^ 


Lake 
Chautauqua 


One  of  the  roost  famous  and  enjoyable  of  American  resorts. 
A  very  pleasant  and  inexpensive  place  for  the  summer 
holiday. — Good  accommodations  may  be  had  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $io  per  week  in  cottages,  and  from  $8  to 
$21  per  week  in  hotels. 

There  arc  many  delightful  places  about  the  Lake,  including 
the  world-famous  Assembly  grounds. 


A 


AK,E. 

Shof^e 


An  Illustrated 
Lake  Chautauqua 
Book 

i;     . 

Ready  for  distribution  by  June  ist ;  sent  free  to  any  address  by 
A.  J.  SMITH,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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[AGNJFieENT 


)T51I0RER.R 


The  Favorite  Route  to  the 

RE  A, 

Conventions^ 


WEST-BOUND. 
Leaves  BOSTON    dai^r         via  FMdibur  j  R.  R.      ILOO  am 

"     NEW  YORK  "  «    Wot  Shore  R.  R.  12.45  pm 

Arrives  CHICAGO    "  "    Wabash  %%         2^0  pm 

"     ST.  LOUIS    "  ••    Wabash  R.R.         6.52  pm 


EAST-BOUND. 

Leaves  ST.  LOUIS  daily.       via   Wabash  R.  R.        9.00  am 

"     CHICAGO      "  ••    Wabash  R.R.       12.02  pm 

Arrives  NEW  YORK    "  "    West  Shore  R.  I(.   4-00  pm 

••      BOSTON        "  '•    Fitchbur j  R.  R.     5.50  pm 


See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the  popular  WEST  SHORE  ROUTE.    You  can  travel  via  FAST  LIMITED  EXPRESS 
trains,  hauling  MAGNIFICENT  WAGNER  DINING  and  SLEEPING  CARS,  without  change, 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 


Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Erie,  Geveland,  Detroit, 

CHICAGO  and  ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  in  terminal  stations  with  routes  for  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  and  places  of  general  interest  to  the  tourist 

NORTH,  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  tourist  via  the  West  Shore  Raib-oad  will  enjoy  a  transformation  scene  that  n«  other  line  afiEords.  Its  line  offers  one 
grand,  ever-enchanting  and  picturesque  panorama— along  the  historic  and  majestic  Hudson  River,  skirtine  the  foothills  of  the 
Catskill  Bklountains,  through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  with  the  lofty  Adirondacks  in  the  distance,  by  the  Great  Cataract  of 
Niagara,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie  and  Michigan. 

No  other  route  can  offer  such  inducements  for  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  traveler. 

C.  B.  LAMBERTt  Qen'l  Pass'r  Agratt  New  York*  U.  5.  A. 


THIS  suimvieR 
TRY  THE  MOUNTAINS 

THE  UnATINY  AND  POCONO  RANGES-PEER 
OF  THE  AOIRONOACKS-ARE  RUT  214 
MWUTES  FROM  NEW  TORK.' 

TRY  THE  LAKES 

THERE  ARE  SI.  OVER  SOO  FEn  AROYE 
SEA  LEVEL  WITHm  120  MRIUTES  OF  NEW 
TORK.  LAKE  HOPATCONG.  NEARLT  lOOO 
FEnHni,BIIIT42NUSnnNEW  TORK. 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


Lackawanna 
I  Railroad 


TRY  THE  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

RICHFIELD  SPRDIGS  IS  HE  OLDEST  AND  HOST 
QOBOVC  WA1BW  FUUE  M  TK  BNTED  HATEl 

TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT  GAME 

FBNK  SHOOTDI^  GOLF.  ROATHK  RATHHI6 
IN  HUNDREDS  OF  PLACES. 

TRY  THE  ELEGANT  HOTELS 

^      FOR  THE  SOCT  FASTHHOUS.    ROARNNG 
PLAaS  FOR  THE  DEPLETED  PURSE. 

For  BMkl«t«,  •tc.  ftPfiW  to  kiit  Ticket  Agent  of  the  LarkawkOBi. 
R.  R.  orlol.  v<r.  T.»»   O-n    »^«i    4-'»  .  ?«  ""wrhanif.  PI     N.  Y   T. 
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ll  The  fast  MAIL  ROUTE 


between  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  QTY, 
and  aU  Points  in  MISSOURI,  KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA,  WEST  and  NORTHWEST. 

T»5  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE 

via  PUEBLO  to  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  DENVER, 

'  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  and  OGDEN,  and  all  Points  in 

COLORADO,  UTAH,  and  the  PACIFIC  COAST  j> j>j> 


I! 
I! 

i: 
J 

i;  THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE 

i: 

::  

i  THE  BEST  LINE  to  tfie  Funoos  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

( I  THE  CHOICE  OF  THREE  ROUTES  to  tfic  CITY  OF  MEXICO  via  Uiedo,  San  Antonio  or  El  Paso. 

<  I  IFILLIAM  E.  HOYT,  Gcactal  EMtent  Pmk^iw  Agcat.  39)  Bfoadway,  New  Y«ic. 

1 1  C  G.  EARNER,  RUSSELL  HARDING,  H.  C  TOWNSBND. 

1 1  Vice-Pr«sldent,  Vice<Pr«sident  and  General  llan«ger.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

]  I  ST.  LOUIS. 


For  afl  Points  in  ARKANSAS,  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  tlie  SOUTHWEST, 
and  the  PACHFIC  COAST  J^J^J^^JiJ^JiJi^JiJi^Ji^^J^Ji 


IN  THE  LAKE 
COUNTRY^  ^ 

of  Northern  lUinoiB,  Wisoonsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Michigan,  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
moet  charming  Summer  Reeorts  on  the  line 
of  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE 
and  STo  PAUL  RAILWAY 

awaiting  the  arriyal  of  thousands  ef  tourists 
from  the  South  and  East. 

Among  the  list  of  near-by  places  are 
Foix  Lakif  Delavan,  Lauderdale,  Waukesha, 
Oeofumowoe,  Palmyra,  The  Delii  at  KU- 
houm,  Elkhart  and  Madieon,  while  a  little 
further  off  are  Minocqua,  Star  Lake,  Fron- 
tenae,  White  Bear,  MinnetonJca,  and  Mar- 
quette <m  Lake  Superior. 


For  pamphlet  of 

•'  Summer  Homes  for  /900," 

or  for  cop7  of  our  hands omely  illtistrated 
Summer  book,  ea titled, 

"/n  the  Lake  Country/' 
apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address, 
with  fotir  cents  in  postage, 

Geo.  H.  Heafiord,  Gen*  Pa^ss*  Agfcntt 
Old  GokMiy  Bislkftiig,  Chicago,  UL 


MICHIGAN 
RESORTS 

are  directly  on  the  line  of  the 

GRAND  RAPIDS  AND 
INDIANA  RAILWAY^* 

"TTle  Fishing  Dne/' 


Excellent 

Service 

To 


TRAVERSE  CITY 

Neahtawanta 

Omena 

Charlevoix 

PET05KEY 

Bay  View 

Roaring  Brook 

Wequetonslng 

Harbor  Springs 

Harbor  Point 

Oden 

MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Upper  Peninsula 

Points 


"flichigan  In  Summer,"  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the 
above  resorts  and  how  to  get  there  may  be 
had  upon  addressing 


Try 

Michigan 
Resorts  thu 
Summer 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  advBot^H 
of  a  few  weeks  at  Bat  ViEWy  Petober, 
Charlevoix,  Travbbse  Gitt,  FaniT^Aiix- 
Barques,  Ludington,  Ottawa  Beacs,  m 
other  Michigan  Reeorts  7  If  not,  yousMi 
investigate  the  matter  by  writing  to  tie 
General  Passoiger  Agent  of  the  Fbb 
Marquette  Railroad,  at  Grand  RArss, 
MiCH^  who  will 

SEND  YOU  A  FOLDER 
FULL  OF  PICTURES 
AND  INI^ORMATION 

P.  S.— The  Popular  Route  to  tlie  Ific^ 
gan  Resorts  is  the  PERB  MARQUSRI 
RAILROAD  (formerly  Flint  and  F^te  Mr- 
quette,  Chicago  &  West  Midngui  sad  C^ 
troit  Grand  Rapids  &  Western).  All  TkiK 
Agents  sell  via  this  route 


C.  L.  LOCK  WOOD.  G.  P.  &  T.  A.  H.  F*  MOELLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag^ 
Qrand  Rapids,  Mich.  |  GRAND  RAPlDSt  mCH. 
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Before  the  Meeting 


Of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  7-13,  1900,  you  arc 
chiefly  interested  in  the  question  of  which  is  the  best  line  to 
take.  That's  easily  answered.  The  SANTA  FE  ROUTE 
and  connections  affords  the  most  satisfactory  service  from 
the  Great  Southwest  generally.  The  latest  styles  of  Pullmans 
and  chair  cars.    The  meals  by  Harvey — best  you  ever  ate. 

After  the  Meeting 

Is  over  and  you  have  returned  home,  why  not  start  out  again 
and  see  the  greatest  natuarl  wonder  in  the  world,  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  Arizona,  now  comfortably  and  quickly  reached  by 
rail.  This  marvelous  scenic  panorama  is  on  the  SANTA  FE 
ROUTE.  A  sight  every  American  tourist  should  sec,  and  a 
short,  easy  and  inexpensive  trip  for  transcontinental  travelers. 
Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  book.  /,  /.  .'.  .'•  .%  /.  •'•  •'• 

Gbneral  Passsmobk  Office 

THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA,  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  CO. 

CHKAOa 


CHARLESTON,  S.C 


Cftn  be  reached  from  the  East  ONLY  VIA. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 

In  through  tniiu  aad  through  Pnlhnan  Oars  WTTHOUT  OHAKGE 

ROUTE— VIA  WASHINQTON  and  RICHMOND. 

Atk  ronr  Ticket  Agent  now.  or  write  to  any  of  the  nndertigned  for  information  as  to  ratee,  etc , 
ftocoont  of  meeting  of  the  National  iSdnoaaonal  Aaaooiation,  Jnly  7th  to  lSth»  1900« 


H.P.  0L4BK.a.£.A.         ) 
JomahH.  Whrb,  E.  p.  a.  / 


ISO  Broadway, 
NewYorrdlty. 


A.  0.  KMHX.T,  Agent, 

107E.  German  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


T.  M .  SMEBSON.  Traffic  Manager,        cmhuington,  N.  C] 


J.  H.  JoKMsoir.  N.  E.  A.. 

SOO  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Ma  v. 
&  MuLLZX,  Jr..  Agent,  SI  8.  Third  St,  Phil».,Pa. 
A  L.  Bud,  D.  P.  A., 

001  Penn.  At.,  Washington.  DM. 

H.  M.  EMEBSON,  Genl  Pass.  Agt 


i»OTi<i3t<iiiii>iMWi>M»i»>agiiMi>itHi>ii#wiiOT(i>g>iis 


I  Nova  Scotia 


The  Cool,  Restful  #  #  # 
N£W  8UMMERLAND. 

THE  MOST  POPULAB  AND  DIBEOT  BOUTE  IS  BT  THE' 


FastMaUEzpressSteamerssaiLfkom     'V^  — i*^  ^- •Al*.      T    1.^^  ! 

LewU  Wharf  #  BOSTON      X  fiimiOtltli     JLflllLe  | 

\  at  8  P.K. ,  erery  Tnesday  and  Friday,  connecting  at  Tarmonth  by  boat  and  train  for  all  points  \ 
in  the  Maritime  BroTlnees.   Commencing  June  as  it  will  sail 
ErVKRY  MONDAY.  TUESDAY.  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY'at  2.00  P.M. 

_   Tin  AmmioAy  iMWwnnm  or  iMamKmoir  will  hold  its  AxiruAii  OojyMiTioy  at  Hat.ttat,  < 

N.  S.,inJuLT.  * 

For  gvide^hooks,  desoriptiTe  folders,  rates,  and  other  inf ormatton.  address 
H.  F.  HAMMOND.  Agent.  YARMOUTH  STfiAMSflIP  COMPANY  (Limited), 
A.  43  Lewis  Wharf.  Boston.  Maaa. 

^gtissiSSiss>si»»so»><istt»»»»<»»ni»(HiD»iiai»iii»»»aontoo 


D  EADERS  Hill  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 


municatifig  with  advertisers. 


5-CENT  NATURE 
READERS. 

We  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
books  for  Supplementary  Reading  on  Nature 
Subjects,  at  5  cents  per  copy  or  ^Ocsats  a  dosob 
Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages,  nicely 
illustrated  and  charmingly  written.  They  will 
make  delightful  reading  for  the  Spring  term,  and 
can  be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  vety  small  sum. 
^os,  1,2,  and  3  are  now  ready  and  Nos.  4  and 
5  will  be  ready  very  soon.  AH  are  for  second 
and  third  grades : 

No.  i|  Pussy  Wlllowand Wake-Robin 
No.  2|  The  Spring  Beauty  and  the 

Anemone* 
No.  3y  The  Squirrel  and  His  Home. 
No«  49  Bitteraessand  Hoses. 
No.  5,  The  Story  of  a  Beehire. 
No.  6f  Golden  Rod  and  Aster. 
No.  7?  Stories  about  Birds. 
No.  8,  Christmas  Stories. 
No.  9,  Hiawatha  and  Its  Author. 

Other  aumbera  are  in  preparation  for  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Reader  Gradea. 


e.  L.  KELLOOa  &  COm 
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Summer  Schools  for  1900. 


niinolt. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Session  July  i7-Aug.3.  Address 
O.  S.  Cook,  secretary,  37^-3^  Wabash  ave^  Chicago. 

Chicago  Institute.— Summer  School,  July  a-Aug.  lo.  Ad- 
dress Director,  603  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  111. 

Universi^  of  Chicago.— Summer  Courses  open  June  15.  Ad- 
dress the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Normal  Summer  School.— Opens  June  2  (three 
weeks).  Address  Dudley  Grant  Hays,  550  W.  Sixtieth  Place, 
SUtion  O.,  Chicago,  lU. 

National  Summer  School.— Fourteenth  Session  June  25-July 
7,  Armour  institute,  Chicago.  Address  Ginn  &  Company,  378- 
388  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111.  ^    ^'^^ 

'  New  School  of  Methods  for  1900.— Western  School  at  Chi 
cago.  111.,  August  20-3 1  .—Address  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  ol 
Methods,  Washington  square.  New  York  City. 

The  Longwood  Summer  School  at  Longwood,  Chicago,*  111. 
—August  6—24.  A  Conference  of  Kindergartners,  Primary 
Grade,  and  Special  Teachers  and  Social  Workers.  Address 
Longwood  Summer  School,  9333  Prospect  Ave.,  Longwood 
Chicago. 

Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School  of  Drake  University.— June  i8-Aug. 
16.    Address  Chas.  O.  Denny,  prin.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kansas. 

State  Normal  School.- Summer  Session  June  7-Aug.  8. 
Address  Pres.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Maine. 

Maine  Chautauqua  Union.— Summer  Session  of  School  of 
Methods  at  Fryeburg,  Maine.    Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  mgr. 

Uaaaachutetta. 

Martha^s  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  Cottage  City.— 
Opens  July  10.  Address  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  pres.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

New  School  of  Methods  for  1900.— Eastern  School  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  July  16-27,  Address  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  of 
Methods,  Washinc^ton  square,  New  York  city. 
'  The  American  School  of  Sloyd.— Walter  J.  Kenyon,  director. 
Sixth  Annual  Session  begins  July  10,  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

School  of  Expression. — Summer  term  opens  August  i.  Ad- 
dress S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Pierce  building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages  at  Amherst  college, 
Amherst,  Mass.— Twenty-fifth  Session,  July  o-Aug.  17.  Ad- 
dress R^strar  of  Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.— At  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  Session  July 
10-27.    Address  Edgar  O.  Silver,  pres.,  29  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  city. 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — ^July  5-Aug. 
'15.    Address  J.  L.  Love,  A.M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tht  Lawrence  Scientific  School.— Address  J.  L.  Love,  sec'y, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Hy- 
anQis  will  be  held  from  July  5- Aug.  8.    W.  A.  Baldwin,  prin. 

mcUgan. 

BentOQ  Harbor  College  Summer  School.  Session  begins 
June  19.    Address  The  College,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Summer  Kindergarten  TrainiDe  School  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  Address  Mrs.  Lucretia  WiQard  Treat, principal.  Grand 
Rapi4s. 

A  summer  kinder^ten  training  school  jwill  be  conducted  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Kindergarten  Association.     Mr$.  Lucretia  Willard  • 
Treat  is  the  principal. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College, Ypsilanti.— Summer  Quarter 
July  2-Aug.  24.    Address  Elmer  A.  Lyma4,  principal. 

mnneMta. 

Summer  Session,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.— July  3«-Aue.  24.  Registration  willt  close  Aug.  i.  Ad- 
dress John  H,  Lewis,  Supt.  Public  Instruction.  St  Paul,  Minn.; 
D.  L.  Kiehle.  Conductor,  University  of  Minuesota;or  £.  B. 
Johnson,  Registrar,  State  University,  Minneapolis. 

New  Hampalilre. 

Lake  Winiplseogee  Summer  School.— Courses  in  pedagogy 
science,  and  language.  Teachers  prepared  for  fall  examina- 
tions, and  students  for  college  entrance.  Address  L.  F.  Griffin, 
Weirs,  N.H. 


Dartmouth  College  Summer  School— Opens  July  j,  contin- 
Address    Registrar,  ^^  Dartmouth  collide, 


uing  four  weeks 
Hanover,  N.  H 


Hew  York. 


ni- 


Columbia  University.— Summer  Session  from  July  i-Aug.  8. 
Address  Walter  Hammond'  Nichols,  B.  S..  secV»  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  city. 

New  York  University.— Summer  Session  from  July  ^-An^.i; 
Address  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  New  York  University,  Uu 
versity  Heights,  N.  Y.  city. 

Adirondacks  Summer  School.— Fourth  Session  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Courses  in  Art,  Manual  Training, 
and  Nature  Studv.  Address  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  North  jiod 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School.— July  5  to  Aug.  16.  Ad- 
dress The  Registrar,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study. — ^Ad- 
dress College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.---July 
7-Aug.  17.  Address  Chautauqua  Assembly,  General  Offices, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Summer  School  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York. — Sun- 
mer  Season  fromjune  4-September  29.  Address  Art  Stadenls' 
League,  215  W.  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York  city. 

North  Carolina. 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C— June  20-July  6.  Address  S.  G.  Atkins,  pres., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ohio. 

National  Normal  University  Summer  School,  Lebanon, 
Ohio. — Classes  in  pedagogy,  science,  mathematics,  language, 
literature,  elocution,  music,  etc.  Session  opens  June  12.  Ad- 
dress C.  K.  Hamilton,  secretary,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Xezaa, 

University  of  Texas  Summer  School. — Austin,  Texas,  Jane 
July  5-21.    Address  John  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 

Virginia. 

A  summer  school  of  methods  will  be  held  at  Roanoke.  Supt 
E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lvnchburg,  and  Prin.  Kenkins,  of  the  Ports^ 
mouth  high  school,  have  been  designated  as  conductors. 

Weat  VixsiniA- 

Summer  Quarter,  West  Viiginia  University  From  June 
2i-Sept  I.  Address  Pres.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Morgpantown, 
West  Virginia. 

Canada. 

Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada.— Founteenth  Session,  July  26- Aug.  10,  Bear  River,  N. 
S.  Address  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince  St  school,  Charlottetovn. 
P.  E.  I. 

Summer  School  of  McGill  University  at  Toronto. — Spedai 
Courses  in  Art.  Address  Registrar  of  McGill  Univeisity, 
Toronto. 


Summer  Meetings  of  Teachers. 

June  19-20.— National  Music  Teachers*  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

June  25-27 — Convocation,  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  at  Albany.  | 

June  25-30. — American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of     j 
Science,  at  New  York  city.     Secretary,  Charles  BaskerviBe, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

June— North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association.  Se'cj, 
C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh. 

June  26-30. — Georgia  Teachers'  Association  at  .Cnmberbsd 
island.  President,  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  Columbus,  Ga^  scat- 
tary,  G.  C.  Bond,  Athens,  Ga.  ^ 

June  27-20.— Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Pise 
Blojff.    Sec7,  D.  L.  Paisley,  Conway,  Ark. 

July  7-13. — Kational  Sdncational  Associationy  at  Charlei- 
ton»  S.  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Mina. 

July  2  (probably).— West  Virginia  State  Teachers*  Assoco- 
tion,  at  Parkersburg.    Sec'y,  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Graf ton« 

July  3-5.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Assooation  H 
Wilamsport  Sec'y»  J.  P.  McCasky,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

July  7--XZ.— American  Institnte  of  In  ttmetioi^ ctHsltta 
N.  S.— SeCy,  £.  H.  Wbitehill,  Bridgewater,  Mam. 

July  24^37— Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Associatlop,  at  Most 
eagle.  SecV»  R.  I-  McDonald,  Union  City. 

July  (usually  second  week).— Maryland  State  .Teachers'  As- 
sociation  (place  not  yet  fixed  by  executive  committee).  Sec'jr. 
S.  W.  Wilkerson,  1712  W.  Lombard  street,  Baltimore. 
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Prof.  Muensterberg)  on  Pedagogy. 

The  article  in  the  Atlantie  Monthly  by  this  gentleman 
is  well  worth  reading.  We  have  called  attention  hereto- 
fore to  his  statement  that  a  knowledge  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the  teacher.  This 
is  no  novel  position  to  take.  He  puts  himself  on  safe 
ground,  when  he  declares,  in  the  article  referred  to,  that 
''Pedagogy  must  become  a  hindrance  to  educational 
progress  if  ever  it  causes  the  principal  or  the  school 
board  to  prefer  the  teacher  who  has  learned  pedagogy  to 
the  teachor  who  has  learned  the  subject  he  is  going  to 
teach.'* 

But  no  principal  or  school  board  can  be  found  that  has 
suggested  having  such  a  preference;  it  is  a  man  of 
straw  he  has  put  up  and  which  he  attacks  as  vigorously 
as  if  it  were  a  real  Sullivan.  There  is  a  demand  that 
the  teacher  shall  understand  the  principles  of  education 
— call  it  pedagogy  if  you  will ;  and  Prof.  Muensterberg 
will  waste  his  time  and  strength  by  attacking  this  very 
reasonable  position.  The  American  school  public  has 
not  come  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  learned  is  needful  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

The  last  half  of  this  century  is  especially  marked  by  a 
rapid  increase  of  normal  schools,  there  being  but  two 
established  before  1850.  Now  the  normal  school  devotes  it- 
self only  partially  to  instruction  in  subject  matter ;  teach- 
ers enter  the  normal  schools  because  instruction  is  given 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  history  of  the 
rise  of  normal  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  wQl  ex- 
emplify the  conclusions  of  the  best  minds  as  to  the  need 
of  more  than  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter  as  the  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher. 

No  more  accomplished  scholar  has  graced  any  college 
faculty  than  Alonzo  Potter,  vice-president  of  Union  col- 
lege, afterwards  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  In  conjunction 
with  Gideon  Hawley  and  other  eminent  scholars  and 
statesmen,  all  ardent  admirers  of  colleges,  the  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  that  the  needed  progress  in  education 
could  only  be  reached  by  acquainting  the  teacher  with  a 
knawledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching ;  to  secure 
this  a  normal  school  was  established  in  1844,  but  it  was  not 
without  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  entire  acad- 
emy interest,  which  thought  then  as  Prof.  Muensterberg 
now  does,  that  *'  profound  scholarly  knowledge  ^  was  the 
need  of  the  day.  In  the  numerous  academies  and  the 
prominent  public  schools  the  teachers  ^employed  were  col- 
lege graduates,  but  for  all  that  education  was  in  a  deplor- 
-able  condition. 

The  states  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  at  that 
time  believed  the  remedy  lay  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  A  period  of  trial  en- 
sued ;  the  result  was  so  favorable  that  other  normal 
schools  were  established ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  ed- 
iicational  goal  of  these  two  states  is  the  employment  of 
no  teacher  who  is  not  either  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  or  of  a  college  with  special  pedagogical  knowledge 
additional.  The  belief  in  the  need  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  of  something  more  than  '^profound  scholarly 
knowledge ''is  too  widespread  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
affected  by  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Muensterberg.' 

The  question  might  well  be  asked,  What  was  it  the 
German  teachers  sought  when  they  betook  themselves  in 
such  numbers  to  Yverdon,  when  Pestalozzi  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  ? 

Certainly  it  was  not  because  Pestalozzi  was  a  teacher 
possessing  ''profound  scholarly  knowledge;"  and  yet 
they  returned  laden  with  ideas  that,  put  in  operation  in 
the  schools,  placed  Germany  at  the  educational  forefront, 
a  position  she  has  maintained  to  this  day. 
-  While  Prof. Muensterberg  has  taken  an  untenable  posi- 
tion in  his  attack  on  the  study  of  psychology  and  peda- 


gogy by  teachers  we  think  he  has  stated  some  exceeding- 
ly wholesome  truths.  He  finds  the  American  school 
atmosphere  exceedingly  unlike  that  of  Germany  and  puts 
the  blame  on  the  teacher.  But  the  teacher  wishes  it 
were  otherwise  with  all  his  heart.  We  have  fanatics  who 
think  the  school  is  a  sort  of  Moloch  where  children  are 
killed  by  overstudy,  and  so  in  some  cities  the  primary  chil- 
dren are  debarred  from  taking  books  home  for  study. 
This  mistaken  tenderness  is  not  easy  to  war  against ; 
the  teacher  is  obliged  to  accept  it 

He  criticises  teachenf  meetings,  the  speeches  made 
by  persons  of  little  erudition,  the  novel,  crude,  and  at 
times  merely  curious  suggestions  made,  and  doubtless 
his  scholarly  soul  would  often  be  offended  at  such  gath- 
erings ;  but  he  does  not  reflect  that  such  meetings  are  a 
feature  of  our  democratic  government  If,  at  one  of 
them,  a  teacher  condemns  the  studv  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
the  majority  allow  it  on  the  plea  of  free  speech ;"  they 
will  say  ''  it  doesn't  do  any  hurt."  This  American  fea- 
ture would  not  prosper  in  Germany  ;  we  think  its  strong 
American  flavor  is  what  displeases  F^rof  .  Muensterberg. 

His  position  that  the  great  thing  needed  by  the  teach- 
er is  a  ''profound  scholarly  knowledge"  out  of  which  he 
assures  us,  an  ''  inspiring  enthusiasm  will  spring,"  is  not 
a  sound  one.  Were  this  true  the  best  scholars  should  be 
the  best  teachers ;  the  best  preacher  should  be  the  great 
theologian.  The  best  professors  in  Harvard  university 
are  not  the  deepest  scholars ;  a  Yale  graduate,  just  now 
questioned,  declares  there  was  but  one  good  teacher  in 
the  faculty  in  his  day.  The  truth  is  that  scholarohip  is 
but  one  of  the  elements  of  a  good  teacher. 

Look,  for  example,  at  Quincy,  Mass.  When  Col.  Park- 
er had  established  the  fact  that  there  was  a  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  process  there  that  was  inuneasurablv  better 
than  had  existed,  a  demand  sprang  up  for  Quincy 
teachers ; "  those  who  could  establish  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  trained  there  were  immediately  employed ;  the 
question  of  scholarship  was  not  raised.  Their  fitness  for 
teaching  was  not  based  on  scholiurship,  nor,  do  we  think, 
on  enthusiasm. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  a  professor  in  Harvard 
or  any  other  reputable  seat  of  learning  should  give  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  for,  In  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  but  partially  understood  as  yet  And  we  can- 
not help  but  contrast  the  utterances  of  Prof.  James  with 
those  of  Prof.  Muensterberg.  The  former  recognizes  aiid 
respects  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  exists  in  the  teachers^  meetings,  crude  as  many  of 
the  speeches  will  be ;  the  other  impatiently  commands 
them  to  betake  themselves  to  the  text-books  of  the  high 
school,  and  not  meddle  with  questions  of  philosophy.  . 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  mere  enthusiasm.  Without  the  slightest 
.  intention  of  depreciating  the  advantage  of  college  in- 
struction we  may  say  that  a  person  of  moderate  scholar- 
ship may  be  extraordinarily  successful  as  a  teacher,  and 
this  not  because  of  a  lack  of  scholarship  but  in  spite  of 
it  We  should  not  counsel  such  a  person  to  neglect 
scholarship  but  to  improve  it  We  deem  it  one  of  the 
unfortunate  temptations  of  the  teacher  to  neglect  schol- 
arship. There  is  hardly  an  issue  of  The  Journal  in 
which  the  teacher  is  not  urged  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  a  person  may  have  scholar- 
ship and  no  power  of  teaching.  The  American  people 
firmly  believe  this,  as  is  shown  in  the  continual  founding 
of  normal  schools.  At  the  present  time  the  teacher 
makes  it  part  of  his  duty  to  look  into  education  ;  to  en- 
deavor to  understand  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  brought 
about;  both,  we  believe,  are  legitimate  subjects  of 
thought  for  the  teacher.  In  Germany  matters  would  be 
different,  we  admit.  Prof.  Muensterberg  finds  this  condi- 
tion of  things  and  gives  his  view  of  the  case,  but  we 
doubt  his  having  reached  foundation  truths.  We  be- 
lieve the  American  teacher  is  on  the  right  track,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  is  necessary.  We  believe  we  are 
evolving  skill  in  education,  and  that  our  educational  re- 
sults are  worthy  the  labor  and  expenditure  they  cost 
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Letters. 


Kansas  City  Pupils  on  Senate  Arithmetic. 

I  hare  always  tbonght  it  conducive  to  a  healthy  activ- 
ity in  school  work  to  give  pupils  questions  that  had  been 
submitted  elsewhere  to  corresponding  grades.  So  I 
wrote  to  Senator  Stewart  for  a  set  of  the  '^Arithmetic 
Questions^  prepared  by  the  chief  examiner  of  the  civH 
service  commission  for  the  first  year  pupils  in  the  Wash- 
ington city  high  schools.  T  received  the  questions 
promptly  and  had  them  duplicated  so  that  on  Monday 
forenoon.  May  7,  they  were  given  to  the  highest  division 
of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  in  the  ward  schools  of  Kansas 
City.  Neither  teachers  nor  pupils  knew  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  questions,  but  they  were  given  as  any  other 
ordinary  test. 

Kansas  City  has  always  had  seven  years  below  the  high 
school.  The  eleven  questions,  as  previously  published  in 
The  JointNAL,  were  submitted  to  1,016  pupils  in  the 
higher  seventh  grade  classes  in  the  ward  schools,  who 
made  a  general  average  of  69.7  per  cent,  for  the  number 
of  white  pupSs  who  took  the  examination.  Theur  aver- 
age is  nearly  11  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  aver^ 
age  made  by  the  high  school  pupils  in  Washington. 

Thirty-nine  pupils  here  solved  every  problem  correctly, 
or  nearly  four  per  cent. ;  127  pupils  made  grades  be- 
tween 90  and  99  per  cent,;  or  more  than  12  per  cent,  of 
the  enture  number ;  169  made  {grades  between  80  and  89 
per  cent,  or  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number ; 
189  made  grades  between  70  and  79,  or  nearly  19  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number. 

There  were  forty-eight  different  classes  examined  in 
Kansas  City  belonging  to  the  seventh  grade.  The 
grades  of  the  classes  varied  from  46  to  92  per  cent. 
Two  classes  averaged  above  90  pisr  cent. ;  three  from  80i 
to  88  per  cent;  fourteen  from  70  to  80  per  cent ;  and 
twenty  classes  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  leaving  nine 
classes  that  made  grades  between  45  and  60  per  cent. 

Kan$a$  (My,  Mo.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 

Professor  KimbalK 

Every  student  who  ever  sat  under  the  tuition  of  Rod- 
ney G.  Kimball  will  feel,  when  he  hears  of  his  death, 
that  it  is  a  personal  bereavement  AmOng  the  few  teach- 
ers who  have  stood  the  test  of  the  judgement  of  maturer 
years  Prof.  Kimball  was  in  the  front  rank.  He  was  a 
great  teacher  not  only  because  he  was  master  of  his 
subject  but  he  was  a  great  teacher  because  he  hated 
sham,  because  he  ?»»  courageous,  big-minded,  honest. 
He  was  the  numliest  of  men.  Any  measure  of  him  that 
does  not  dwell  upon  the  higher  personal  qualities  that 
left  a  lasting  impress  upon  all  his  students  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  his  memory.  It  should  be  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  great  teacher  because  he  was  an  exceptional 
man.    His  monument  is  his  work.    Madison  Baboogk. 

San  FYanciteOf  CdL 

A  Problem. 

I  meet  with  many  teachers,  as  I  am  connected  with  a 
publishing  house,  and  it  has  been  a  question  I  have  often 
asked  myself,  ^'Why  do  not  more  men  who  hold  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  schpols  subscribe  to  educational 
periodicals  ?''  In  a  New  Jersey  town  one  of  the  school 
board  (speaking  of  the  superintendent)  said  that  he  did 
not  take  any  educational  journals,  seeming  to  feel  that  a 
man  in  his  position  should  do  this.  I  have  sometimes 
carried  in  The  Journal  and  remarked  concerning  an  arti- 
cle in  it  (as  that  by  Col  Parker  lately),  the  reply  is  never 
unfavorable  but  generally  refers  to  want  of  time. 

In  visiting  a  certain  normal  school  lately  there  was 
talk  about  a  pedagogical  book,  and  the  principal  remarked 
that  the  faculty  had  little  interest  in  pedagogy,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  generate  interest  in  that  direction. 
*'To  tell  the  truth,  they  seem  to  dislike  to  discuss  educa- 
tional questions."  Further  conversation  led  to  the  ad- 
mission that  but  two  were  subscribers  to  educational 
papers.  I  thought  he  felt  this  ought  not  to  be  so,  but 
felt  helpless. 


I  visited  lately  a  superintenctent  of  a  small  town  and 
found  him  without  any  educational  papers,  no  teacher^ 
meetings,  and  marked  a  change  had  teken  place  with  the 
departure  of  his  predecessor.    One  of  the  school  board 

remarked,  " is  a  clever  fellow  but  his  heart  is  not  in 

it"  In  walking  thru  the  rooms  I  felt  a  tone  was  wanting; 
the  teaching  was  on  the  down  hill  course.  Lessons  were 
being  heard  but  there  was  a  lack  of  school  spirit  in  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

I  saw  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  maa  made 
lesson-hearing  the  end ;  his  pedecessor  was  wiser,  he 
made  it  a  means.  This  man  had  the  magaiineB  on  his 
table ;  the  other  educational  journals  and  books.  As  I 
meet  with  school  officials  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
try  to  draw  me  out  after  I  have  visited  the  schooL  I  find 
they  are  very  shrewd ;  they  base  then*  opinions  about 
their  superintendent  upon  testimony  from  various  sonress. 
A  man  they  know  to  give  his  heart  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation they  put  confidence  in.  While  not  teaching  at 
present  I  value  The  Journal  highly ;  it  gives  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  educational  movements  and  methods  I 
could  get  in  no  other  way.  H.  D.  P. 

Education  and  Poverty* 

Is  there  not  a  relation  more  or  less  close  between  these 
two?  It  is  rare  to  find  an  educated  man  as  a  pauper,  or 
even  as  very  poor.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  educated  man  can  turn  his  hand  to  sometbi^ 
that  will  give  him  a  living.  Some  time  ago  a  man  of  7u 
years  was  found  to  be  without  a  home  and  friends.  He 
was  fairly  educated  and  got  a  place  to  copy  manuscriptB 
on  a  typewriter ;  I  was  one  of  several  that  helped  buy  the 
machine ;  now  he  pays  for  his  boturd  and  dothes. 

This  has  led  me  to  consider  it  a  worthy  subject  for 
discussion  in  school — I  mean  the  grammar  schooL  I 
would  prepare  the  question.  What  would  you  do  to  eani 
a  living?  This  I  had  debated  and  it  was  interesting  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  the  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the 
latter  said  she  was  going  to  learn  to  cook,  for  eoda 
were  always  in  demand.  A  boy  said  he  would  borrow 
some  money  and  open  a  store  to  sell  nuts  and  fruit;  for 
people  always  bought  these. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  show  them  that  hj 
being  educated  they  would  know  better  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it ;  also  that  an  educated  person  can  get  along 
with  the  hardships  of  poverty  better. 

Bvffal0.  M.  L.  TowNSEND. 


The  Contribution  of  Sociology  to  Scholarship. 

(Continued  from  page  575.) 

In  the  discussing  the  critical  question  of  the  distriha- 
tion  of  wealth — ^whether  the  rich  are  growing  rieher  and 
the  poor  poorer — our  author  says,  and  in  so  saying  sbowi 
that  statistics  is  still  a  young  science,  '^ahnost  all  statis- 
tical analyses  of  the  actual  distribution  of  wealth  hntk 
down  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  statisties^' 
There  is  insufficient  space  here  to  show  with  what  ingen- 
uity the  universal  principle  of  sociology,  that  eveiy  new 
adaptation  tends  to  repetition,  is  q>plied  in  the  field  ef 
wealth ;  but  let  us  note  this  quotation:  ^'The  UatdMej 
of  civilization  is  to  give  to  all  the  comforts  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  few.*"  Sociology  is,  indeed,  related 
to  the  social  sciences  as  is  the  calculus  to  the  mathflmt- 
ics;  it  is  a  ^'shorthand"  method  of  stating  social  phflaec^ilv. 

Some  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  keen  phrases  sal 
sentences  are  worth  noting— such  as  "*  the  excesBlve  and 
cut-throat  competition  of  modem  times,"  the  apparentlj 
^'intolerable  condition"  of  the  factory-operative,  and 
''the  institution  of  mBlionaireB  in  the  modem  eoia- 
munity  works  somewhat  like  the  institution  of  davery  m 
former  times ;  by  it  all  are,  to  a  certain  extent^  oompdsd 
to  economize."  Such  words  as  these  light  up  with  their 
luminous  human  truth  the  pages  of  a  treatise  of  convtoe- 
ing  power  in  the  realm  of  economic  scholarship. 

Very  different  is  the  work  of  LeBon,  who  deals  vift 
the  dread  disease  of  socialism  with  a  force  of  1 
anuMnngl/  clever. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Zhc  6ducattonat  Outlooks 


Pins,  Needles,  and  Salt  as  Prizes. 

''It  is  rather  difficult  to  break  the  African  child  of  his  noma- 
dic, what  we  might  call  truant,  habits,"  said  Rev.  Dr.  Laws,  of 
Scotland,  in  a  recent  address.  ''  When  we  organized  our  school 
at  Lake  Nyasss  nearly  twenty-five  year  ago,  we  decided  to  in- 
stitute a  series  of  rewards  for  attenaance.  The  children  would 
cone  one  day  and  then  stay  away  for  a  week,  as  fancy  swayed 
them.  On  prize  day  the  little  tellows  would  be  arranged  in 
rows  and  the  prizes  would  be  distributed.  To  the  best  boy  or 
girl  we  wouldf  f;ive  three  needles,  to  the  second  three  pins,  to 
the  next  two  pms,  and  when  we  nad  given  out  all  the  pms  and 
needles,  we  would  take  a  double  handful  of  salt,  which  then 
was  an  almost  unheard  of  delicacy  at  Lake  Nyassa,  and  go 
down  the  line.  The  children  would  take  pinches  of  salt  and 
eat  it  grain  by  grain  with  the  most  intense  delight.  If  you 
want  to  keep  a  baby  in  good  spirits  at  Lake  Nyassa  give  him 
a  little  lump  of  salt." 

Entrance  Examinations  Made  Uniform. 

A  plan  has  been  presented  for  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  which  will  probably  be  adopted.  The  board  is  to 
consist  of  the  president,  or  his  authorized  representative,  of 
each  college  or  university  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
which  has  a  freshman  class  of  not  fewer  than  fifty  stuaents, 
and  of  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools  of  uie  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

Its  duties  will  be  to  decide  upon  the  ground  to  be  covered  in 
preparatory  work  and  the  plan  of  examination  for  admission  to 
college,  and  to  name  a  college  teacher  for  each  branch  of 
study  who  shall  prepare  questions  for  the  tests  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  revision  committee  before  being  adopted.  The 
examination  papers  are  to  be  transmitted,  as  soon  as  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  revision,  to  the  secretary  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  printed  and  distributed, 
under  his  direction,  to  such  examination  centers  as  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  may  determine.  On  completion 
of  an  examination  the  answer- books  are  to  be  forwarded  in 
sealed  packages  to  the  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  who  will  issue  a  certificate  to  the  writer  of 
the  particular  examination  paper. 

Rural  Education  for  Young  England. 

Rural  education  for  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  English  agricultural  districts  is  recommended  in  a  circulars 
sent  out  by  the  board  of  education.  The  idea  is  to  give  the 
children  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  common  things  that 
surround  them  in  the  country.  Practical  agriculture  is  not  to 
be  taught,  but  children  should  be  trained  to  recognize  plants 
and  insects  useful  or  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  to  handle  the 
simpler  tools  used  in  garden  and  farm  work  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  school  garden.  There  should  be  given  *' lessons  on  the 
spot  about  animals  in  the  fields  and  farm  yards,  about  plough- 
ing and  sowing,  about  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees,  about  birds, 
insects,  and  flowers,  and  other  objects  of  interest.**  School 
excursions  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  to  places  in  the 
neighborhood  are  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
and  quickening  the  observing  faculties.  ^'  This  sort  of  teaching 
will,  It  is  hoped,  directly  tend  to  foster  in  the  children  a  genuine 
love  for  the  country  and  for  country  pursuits.'* 

Laboratory  for  Child  Study, 

Chicago,  iLL.^The  thirteenth  floor  of  the  Schiller  building 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  for  the  studv  of  children.  Here 
special  investigations  will  be  made  into  the  nature  of  pupils 
by  teachers  and  principals.  Dull  children  and  unruly  children 
•will  be  taken  for  examination  by  experts  as  to  their  physical 
condition  or  their  mental  preferences.  Children  will  be  ex- 
amined  as  to  defects  of  vision  or  in  other  senses.  It  is  thought 
that  the  various  tests  and  measurements  will  help  the  children 
by  impressing  them  with  the  importance  of  caring  for  their 
physical  well-being. 

Traveling  Art  Galleries. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Miss  Charlotte  Rumbold,  of  the  art  com- 
mittee of  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
issued  a  circular  in  which  she  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  traveling  art  galleries.  There 
are  two  gsdleries  in  circulation,  one  framed  and  the  other  un- 
framed.  It  is  sought  to  raise  money  to  frame  the  second  one 
as  its  value  would  thus  be  enhanced  for  school  exhibitions. 

In  the  meantime,  portfolio  collections  of  mounted  prints  will 
be  issued.  The  first  nine  of  these  will  deal  with  early,  middle, 
and  high  renaissance,  Dutch,  eaily  German,  French,  early 
English,  Scandinavian,  and  modern  painting.  Later,  if  desired, 
pibrtfolios  of  sculptural  and  architectural  prints  will  be  issued, 
accompanied  by  oibliographies.  These  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation and  the  receipt  of  75  cents  to  cover  express  chaiiges, 
and  may  be  kept  from  four  to  six  weeks. 


The  Widener  Memorial. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  H.Josephine  Widener  Memorial 
branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the  gift  of  Mr.  P- 
A.  B.  Widener  to  the  city  in  memory  of  his  wife,  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  May  8.  A  large  number  of  visitors  were 
present,  who  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  the  rooms.  The  exhibition  of  rare  books  loaned  to  the 
library  temporarily  attracted  special  attention,  and  will  bring 
throngs  of  students  and  book  lovers  to  the  buildina  within  the 
coming  weeks.  In  transferring  the  deed  on  benalf  of  the 
donor.  Librarian  John  Thomson,  in  explanation  of  Mr.  Widen- 
er*s  purpose,  said : 

"  Here  can  men*and  women  who  have  completed  their  col- 
lege courses,  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  scientific 
pursuits,  men  and  women  who  are  making  a  living  in  pursuits 
in  which  books  are  tools  in  trade,  come  and  fina  the  informa- 
tion and  aid  which  will  help  them  on  their  course  in  art,  ap- 
plied science,  literature,  or  whatever  may  be  the.industrial  pur- 
suit in  which  their  toil  lies. 

In  the  address  of  the  day  Mr.  Alexander  K.McClure  showed 
the  intimate  relationship  of  the  free  library  system  with  public 
education,  and  said  that  the  rich  fruits  which  increased  educa- 
tional facilities  produce  are  most  impressively  illustrated  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

The  New  Orleans  Educational  Association. 

New  Orleans.  LA.^Prof.  Henry  E.  Chambers,  of  the  boys' 
high  school,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Educational  Association.  Professor  Chambers  was  elected  un- 
animously, four  candidates  withdrawing  in  his  favor  before  the 
ballot  was  taken.  He  is  a  strong  and  representative  teacher 
of  the  South,  and  is  well  known  as  a  summer  school  instructor 
and  Chautauqua  lecturer.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  city 
public  schools  is  upwards  of  700,  of  whom  350  are  members  of 
the  New  Orleans  Educational  Association. 

The  association  takes  it  upon  itself  to  see  that  its  members 
have  ample  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  It  provides 
special  courses  of  instruction  to  better  their  professional  equip- 
ment and  enable  them  to  respond  promptly  to  the  innovations 
and  to  the  frequent  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  which  the 
superintendent  from  time  to  time  decides  upon.  It  procures 
also  during  the  year  a  number  of  distinguished  lecturers  upon 
educational  subjects.  Recently  a  splendid  course  in  rapid 
sketch  work  and  blackboard  illustrations  was  eiven,  and  Miss 
Arnold  was  induced  to  come  all  the  way  from  Boston  and  give 
to  the  teachers  fruits  of  her  ripe  experience.  In  addition  to 
such  features,  the  association  meets  regularly  once  a  month  to 
discuss  live  and  important  topics. 

Cubana  Pleased  with  Harvard's  Invitation. 

Boston,  Mass.-— The  following  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Snpt.  Hobbs,  of  the  Whitman  schools,  from  Supt.  Alexis  £.. 
Frye,  of  the  Cuban  public  schools,  relative  to  tne  visit  of  the 
Cuban  teachers'  to  Harvard: 

**  The  attitude  of  the  American  teachers  toward  the  Cuban 
teachers  is  moving  the  people  of  this  entire  island.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  expreiiions  of  good  will  arising  out  of  the  plan  of 
carrying  the  Cuban  teachers  to  Harvard  have  done  more  to  es- 
tablish confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Cuban  people  than  all  the 
other  acts  of  the  American  government  together.  Prom  one  end 
of  Cuba  to  the  other,  not  only  the  teachers,  but  the  people  at 
large,  are  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  proposed  trip.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  centering  their  thoughts  on  the  great  Republic  to 
which  they  owe  their  independence,  and  it  has  centered  this 
thought  on  the  generous,  patriotic  side  of  our  national  life. 

'*This  is  a  land  in  which  the  young  women  are  never  permitted 
to  go  upen  the  street,  except  in  company  of  a  chaperon,  and  yet, 
se  completely  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  been  won,  that 
the  mothers  of  Cuba  are  raising  not  the  sUghest  objection  to 
sending  900  of  their  daughters  on  this  long  journey  to  another 
country,  into  an  unknown  land,  among  unknown  customs,  and 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  trip.  The  orsanizing  work  of  the 
island  and  of  the  great  party  that  is  to  take  this  journey  has  been 
hard  work,butI  de  not  look  back  upon  it  with  half  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  contemplate  this  revolution  in  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  Cuban  people.  Winning  the  consent  of  the  mothers  of 
Cuba  to  take  their  daughters  to  a  foreign  land  has  been  the 
grandest  victory,  of  all.  Nobody  can  me*. sure  the  influence  of 
this  trip  ;  nobody  can  tell  how  far-reaching  it  will  be  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Cuoa." 

Arrangements  are  making  to  accommodate  the  Cuban  women. 
G.  C.  Mann,  of  Harvard  university,  acting  for  President  Eliot, 
is  visiting  in  person  all  the  housenoldera  who  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  receive  the  Cubans.  Two  women  are  to  be  put 
in  a  room,  but  separate  cots  are  to  be  provided.  A  breakfast 
of  coffee  or  chocolate  and  rolls  is  to  be  furnished.  In  return, 
Harvard  university  pavs  $2.50  a  week  for  each  Cuban.  The 
bills  are  to  be  presented  at  the  bursar's  office,  and  no  money  is 
.0  be  collected  from  the  Cubans  themselves  on  any  pretense. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  scatter  the  Cubans  who  have  al- 
ready some  knowledge  of  English  in  the  various  quarters  of 
the  town  where  they  will  be  most  useful  to  their  compatriots. 
The  women  who  take  these  Cubans  as  boarders  are  requested 
to  treat  them  as  friends,  and  with  all  possible  consideration. 
They  are  especially  asked  to  give  them  the  freedom  of  their 
parlors  and  the  use  of  their  pianos  and  to  escort  them,  if  nec- 
essary, back  and  forth  from  Memorial  Hall,  where  the  Cubans 
are  to  have  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  to  call  upon  them  in  their 
rooms. 
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New  England  Educational  News. 

Mr.  Elljs  Peterson,  of  Boston,  the  veteran  supervisor,  the 
only  member  of  the  t>oard  who  has  served  continuously  since 
the  office  was  established,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Boston  school  committee  to  take  effect  on  August  21.  Mr. 
Peterson  has  been  a  very  efficient  man  in  his  position  and  has 
proved  a  skilful  adviser  and  a  counsellor  of  excellent  judgment. 
Lately  he  has  had  especial  char^^e  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
city,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  successor  who  will  so 
command  the  confidence  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent. 

It  is  reported  on  what  se^ms  g»od  authority,  that  Dr.  George 
C.  Lorimer,  the  pastor  of  TremoBi  Temple,  Boston,  is  consid- 
ering a  call  to  succeed  Dr.  Whitman  as  president  of  Columbian 
university  at  Washington.  Dr.  Lorimer  is  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  is  a  noted  scholar  and  author ;  and  he  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  preacher,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  friends  in  Boston  are  very  unwilling  to  let  him  go,  since 
Tremont  Temple  can  hardly  do  without  him.  If  he  remains, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  building  will  soon  stand  free 
from  debt,  a  monument  to  his  skill  and  efficiency  as  a  religious 
leader. 

The  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  university  made  a  num- 
ber of  appointments  at  their  meeting  on  May  16.  Most  of  them 
were  either  reappointments,  or  of  minor  assistants.  Mr.  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell  was  made  professor  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Stoneham,  Ma«s.,  has  decided  to  build  a  new  hieh  school  of 
brick  and  stone,  to  have  three  class-rooms,  with  recitation- 
rooms  and  laboratories,  at  a  cost  of  145,000.  It  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  town  and  will  be  as  completely  adapted  to  its 
uses  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  principal  of  the  Rindfi^e  Manual 
training  school,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  been  invitea  to  become 
principal  of  the  training  scnoolin  Kahmahamaha,  Hawaii,  at  a 
salary  of  |6,ooo.  He  will  spend  his  summer  in  visiting  the 
place  and  will  determine  his  course  by  the  outlook.  The  school 
IS  endowed,  mainly  by  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Bishop,  an  heir  to  the 
Hawaiian  throne,  who  declined  to  have  any  part  in  political 
matters;  and  the  school  has  some  eight  hundred  pupils  who 
live  on  the  premises.  Certainly  the  opportunity  seems  mag- 
nificent; but  why  should  all  the  best  men  go  to  our  new  pos- 
sessions ? 

Prof.  Hamilton  C.  Macdougall, of  Providence,  R.  I., becomes 
the  head  of  the  department  ot  music  in  Wellesley  college,  next 
^ear.  He  is  to  give  courses  in  musical  theory,  to  serve  as  or- 
ganist, and  to  be  director  of  the  glee  club  and  chorus.  He  has 
achieved  a  good  reputation  as  a  musician,  is  a  native  of.  War- 
wick', R.  I.,  and  has  become  prominent  in  both  local  and 
national  musical  organizations.  ..He  was  one  of  the  charter 
-members  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Buck,  for  twenty-three  years  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  a  teacher  there  for  twenty- 
two  years  before  he  became  superintendent,  resigned  on  May  8, 
because  of  advancing  age.  Mr.  Buck  has  probably  done  more 
to  make  the  Manchester  schools  first  class  than  any  other  one 
man,  and  he  will  be  missed  by  teacher  and  citizen  alike.  Mr. 
A.  £.  Somes,  for  some  years  principal  of  the  Manchester  high 
school,  has  also  resigned  and  has  accepted  a  position  as  the 
head  of  an  academy  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.  He  will  remove  there  at 
the  end  of  the  current  school  year. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  does  not  find  the  selection  of  a  superin- 
tendent an  easy  task.  According  to  a  local  paper,  certain  men 
of  standing  and  experience  in  the  work  seem  to  have  been  the 
choice  of  the  school  board,  and  they  at  one  time  thought  that 
they  could  take  their  pick  from  them.  But  to  their  discomfit- 
ure, the  very  man  wanted  is  always  wanted  elsewhere.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  suggested  that  New  Haven  may  select 
a  superintendent  from  her  own  coips  of  teachers. 

The  Bangor  (Maine),  theological  seminary  held  its  closing 
.  exercises  on  May  16,  and  a  class  of  six  was  graduated.  For- 
merly, the  seminary  had  fifty  or  more  students ;  but  the  number 
has  steadily  decreased,  for  various  reasons,  until  there  have 
been  only  fifteen  this  year.  The  trustees  and  friends  of  the 
seminary  are  anxiously  considering  the  wisdom  of  removing  to 
Brunswick,  to  become  a  part  of  Bowdoin  college,  or  at  least 
to  have  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the  college,  hoping  thereby 
to  regain  prosperity. 

Salem,  Mass. — Among  the  beneficiaries  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Walter  Scott  Dickson,  of  this  city,  are  the  Salem  Public 
Library  and  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  each  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10,000.  Tufts  college  is  enriched  by  a  professorship  of 
English  and  American  history,  the  chair  to  be  filled  by  Dr. 
Edwin  C.  Bolles.  Mr.  Diakson  left  ^50,000,  all  of  which  ex- 
cept about  $50,000  is  bequeathed  to  various  institutions  and 
charities. 

Miss  Finch  Will  60  Waterbnry,  Conn. 

Lewiston,  Ms.^Miss  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  the  well-known 
principal  of  the  Lewiston  normal  training  school  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  large  new  training  school  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  She  will  take  with  her  as  first  assistant  Miss 
Plive  W  Lyford,  one  of  the  teachers  in  her  school  at  Lewis- 
ton.    The  second  assistant  and  the  entering  class  of  twenty 


pupil  teachers  will  be  selected  from  the  Waterbur^  schools. 
The  new  school  will  contain  fourteen  rooms  with  a  fair  number 
of  practice  rooms  aside  from  the  model  department  of  eight 
rooms.  This  is  one  of  many  offers  which  Miss  Finch  has  r^ 
ceived,  but  apart  from  salary  inducements,  which  are  consider- 
able, she  holds  it  to  be  a  peculiarly  advantageous  one  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  Waterbury  to  the  educationai  center 
of  New  York.  Miss  Finch  has  been  principal  of  the  Lewiston 
training  school  for  six  years,  and  her  success  has  been  remark- 
able. She  has  lecturea  in  many  states  and  is  the  author  of  the 
*'  Finch  Primer,"  which  is  in  use  in  many  schools.  Lewiston 
will  miss  her  greatly ;  her  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  for- 
ward educational  movement. 

Indnstrial  Art  in  Schools. 

Boston,  Mass. — A  paper  "  Fine  Arts,  vs.  Industrial  Art  in 
the  Public  School "  was  read  by  Mr.  Vesper  Lincoln  George  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  school.  Mr.  George  believed  that  the  teaching  of 
"  industrial  art  in  public  schools  was  worth  more  than  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts.  Few  of  the  children  would  grow  up  10  be 
artists,  when  as  most  of  them  would  influence  the  progress  of 
industrial  art,  if  not  in  being  manufacturers  and  designcn,  at 
least  by  being  purchasers  ot  furniture  and  decoration  for  the 
home.  What  is  needed  is  not  more  artists  but  more  general 
appreciation  of  art,  and  those  that  have  learned  to  appreciate 
artistic  designs  on  wall  paper,  furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  will  not 
have  bad  taste  in  pictures. 

The  children  should  be  taught,  first  of  all,  the  phase  of  art 
which  reaches  their  everyday  life ;  thev  should  learn  to  find 
beauty  in  lines,  form,  color;  they  should  be  taught  what  con- 
.<ititut(s  beauty  in  the  ordinary  things  with  which  they  are  so 
familiar — the  furniture,  dishes,  wall  paper,  carpets  and  rues. 
When  these  children  shall  have  grown  up  they  will  carry  tbe 
influence  of  these  ideas  with  them  in  their  lives,  and  the  leaves 
will  work  wonders  in  the  next  century  of  this  country.  .  . 
The  history  of  art  points  out  a  gradual  growth  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex;  all  nature  is  one  great  symphony  of  evolution. 
Let  us  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  teaching  of  children  is 
this  question.  Let  them  do  such  things  as  are  within  their  ca- 
pabilities, acd  that  they  can  do  well  and  intelligently.  Don\ 
start  them  at  the  top.  That  is  not  evolution.  DonH  give  then 
the  grade  of  work  that  should  be  expected  of  normal  or  special 
students.  Teach  them  to  do  the  simpler  forms  of  art  and  to 
do  them  thoroly  and  well.  By  becoming  familiar  with  these 
they  will  gradually  develop  a  sen&e  and  appreciation  of  beauty 
that  will  later  elevate  the  dignity  of  painting  to  its  true  posi- 
tion. .  .  As  a  rule  I  believe  if  the  children  were  tao^t 
fewer  things,  and  taught  them  t)etter,  the  result  would  be  in- 
finitely more  satisfactory.  The  history  of  art  points  out  that 
construction  came  first,  decoration  second,  and  painting  last 
Let  us  keep  this  order  in  our  teaching. 

Isaac  Freeman  Hall 

A  Springfield  paper  contains  an  interesting  slcetch  of  Isaac 
Freeman  Hall,  superintendent  of  public  schools  \tx  North 
Adams.  *'  Mr.  Hall,"  says  the  writer, "  has  passed  thru  all  the 
stages  of  educational  work  |o  be  found  in  the  country,  and  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  great  educators  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  him  to  become  an  inspiration  to  the  public  schoou  of 
North  Adams  as  well  as  a  director  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
During  his  five  years  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  it  has 
been  almost  completely  transformed,  while  he  has  also  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  Berkshire 
county.  Mr.  Hall  is  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  at  Denoa 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Bridge  water  normal  school  ia 
1866,  the  youngest  graduate  of  the  institution.  For  a  year  he 
taught  school  in  Westport  Point  at  |i8  a  month  and  '*  boarded 
round."  Later  he  took  a  preparatory  course  at  Phillips  acad- 
emv,  Andover,  and  entered  iJartmouth  college.    He  was  com- 

fuelled,  ho.wever,  to  give  up  college  after  two  years  bv  his 
ather's  illness.  The  most  important  period  of  Mr.  Hall^  life 
was  probably  that  which  he  spent  as  principal  of  the  Washing- 
ton grammar  .cchool  in  Quincy.  Here  he  came  in  contact  wim 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  whom  he  was  a  strong^  supporter. 
It  was  from  Col.  Parker  that  Mr.  Hall  imbibed  the  spirit irfiick 
has  made  him  work  f  o  much  good  in  North  Adams. 

*'  Later  Mr.  Hall  was  superintendent  at  Dedham,  Leominster, 
Arlington,  and  Belmont.  He  has  written  a  number  of  ednca- 
tional  books.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  tbe  '  Riverskie 
Primer,'  published  by  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company,  and 
author  of  the  manual  for  teachers  published  by  the 
house." 


Miles  M.  O'Brien  Succeeds  J.  J.  Little. 

President  }oseph  J.  Little,  of  the  board  of  education  and  of 
the  school  board  of  Manhattan  and  tbe  Bronx,  has  fonnaflr 
tendered  his  resignation.  The  cause  was  ill  health.  Miles  M. 
O^Brien  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  addressing:  the  hoard 
of  education  Mr.  O^Brien  said  that  tho  the  Davis  bill  was  \u 
from  satisfactory  in  manjr  of  its  details,  yet  the  board,  he  was 
sure,  would  work  harmoniously  and  surmount  all  dsfliciiltiea. 

William  Temple  Emmet,  son  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  in  the  board  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Little. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  round  trip  rate  from  New  York  to  Halifax  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  is  |i7.oo  This  is 
by  the  |io  route  from  Boston  which  is  partly  rail  and  partly 
tea.  New  York  to  Boston  and  return  $7 ;  Boston  to  Halifax 
and  return  ^10. 

TreMnrer  Bnsaey't  Hard  Time. 

The  official  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education 
is  no  longer  Thomas  £.  Bussey  but  T.  £.  Bussey,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  is  just  A.  £.  Palmer.  The  signatures*,  too,  are  of  the 
severest  and  most  chaste  contours  from  which  every  curl  and 
flourish  has  been  eliminated..  Tliese  changes  were  not  brought 
about  for  aesthetic  considerations,  but  for  the  purest  utility. 

In  signing  10,000  checks  a  month  superfluous  letters  and 
lines  are  undesirable.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Bussey  have  been 
working  bard.  The  rate  of  signatures  has  averaged  350  per 
hour,  and  28  hours  a  month  must  be  devoted  to  plain  quill 
driving  in  order  that  the  task  be  ^completed. 

New  York  City  Schools  Represented  at  Paris. 

The  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  resolutions  of  its 
committee  on  school  system  to  the  effect  that  representatives 
should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  The  representatives 
named  in  the  committee's  report  are  Associate  Supt. 
Alfred  T.  Scbauffler,  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  Associate  Supt.  John  H.  Haaren,  of  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  Their  duties  will  be  generally  to  supervise  the 
exhibit  in  the  way  of  receiving,  packing,  arranginer,  etc.,  to 
give  information  to  visitors  ii^terested  in  our  school  system, 
and  to  explain  in  a  lecture,  which  must  be  in  French,  thepro- 
jectoscope  exhibit  which  it  has  been  arranged  shall  be  ^iven 
twice  a  week  in  the  main  assembly  ball  of  the  Exposition. 
The  report  lays  especial  emphasis  on  this  l^st  feature  and  adds 
that "  the  gentteman  making  the  explanations  should  not  only 
be  able  to  make  his  remarks  in  French,  but  he  should  be  able 
to  answer  questions  that  might  come  from  auditors  in  other 
languages,  such  as  German  or  Italian." 

One  of  the  representatives  is  to  remain  from  the  middle  of 
April  till  about  July  i,  when  he  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  other 
who  will  stay  until  September  i.  The  costs,  including  hotel 
expenses,  are  estimated  at  $1,000  for  each  representative,  and 
an  additional  |i,ooo  is  to  be  placed  to  their  credit  to  defray 
extra  expenses  connected  with  the  projectoscope  exhibit.  For 
this  latter  purpose  $3,000  had  already  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  Gilroy  has  no  Use  for  the  Board  of  Bdncation. 

Ex-Mayor  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  who  was  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  charter  of  the  greater  New  York  advocates  the  abolition  of 
the  board  of  education.  "Experience  has  shown,"  he  said  recent- 
ly, **  that  the  present  system  does  not  work  well.  It's  not  good 
for  the  schools,  and  it's  not  eood  for  the  city.  The  theory  of 
the  charter  framers  was  that  if  the  board  of  education  was 
made  up  of  members  serving  without  salaries,  only  such  men 
could  be  found  to  accept  appointments  to  the  board  as  were 
eminently  qualified,  on  account  of  their  education,  their  cul- 
ture and  their  business,  to  give  tlieir  whole  time  to  the  cause 
of  city  education.  We  have  seen  that  this  was  a  mistaken 
theory.  The  men  who  have  been  appointed  under  the  charter 
have  been  very  excellent  men,  but  they  have  lound  that  it  took 
altogether  too  much  time  for  them  to  give  for  nothing.  Every 
now  and  then  we  hear  of  some  member  of  the  board  resigning, 
because  of  the  time  which  the  work  takes. 

"Now;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  not  be- 
come a  regular  department  of  tne  city  government,  just  like 
any  other  department,  and  administered  Tike  any  other  depart- 
ment. I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  possible 
thin^  for  the  schools  would  be  to  create  a  department  called 
the  department  of  education,  if  you  like,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment to  be  called  the  commissioner  of  education,  or  any 
other  title  you  please.  Let  this  commissioner  run  his  depart- 
ment just  as  any  other  city  department  is  run,  and  hold  him 
responsible  for  its  good  or  bad  management.  Give  him  a  sa- 
lary commensurate  with  the  duties  he  must  perform,  and  give 
him  such  assistants  as  he  may  require,  his  assistants  also  to 
be  well  paid.'' 

Free  Libraries  in  Schools. 

The  question  of  establishing  free  libraries  in  some  of  the 
new  schools  has  been  under  lonsideration  by  the  school  board, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  put  the  plan  in  operation  in  Sep> 
tember.  The  experiment  wiU  first  be  made  in  a  few  schools  m 
the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  east  side.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  board  will  fit  up  a  room  in  each  school  for  library  pur- 
poses and  will  place  it  in  charge  of  a  librarian.  It  is  proposed 
to  allow  the  general  public  to  take  out  books,  the  committee 
reserving  the  right  to  ask  for  indorsements  from  reputable  citi- 
zens. If  the  experiment  proves  successful  the  libraries  will  be 
introduced  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Interesting  Arbor  Day  Celebration. 

The  principal  motive  of  the  celebration  of  Arbor  day  at 
Public  School  No.  90  was  an  effort  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  trees  on  the  De  Graaf  homestead  opposite  the  school. 

The  celebration  was  confined  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  year 
pupils.    A  series  of  charts  in  oil  and  crayon  had  been  pre- 


pared which  presented  the  principal  features  of  tree  study*  A 
census  was  taken  of  all  the  trees  on  the  hill  side  and  upon  each 
of  them  a  label  was  hung.  The  account  of  a  plan  of  tree  study 
was  read  which  includes  daily  observation  of  the  class  tree,  a 
record  of  the  same  and  appointment  of  tree  wardens,  including 
all  the  boys  of  the  school.  An  address  was  made  by  one  of 
the  pupils  who  said: 

"  Each  tree  has  its  visiting  card.  Every  pupil  is  expected  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  each  individual  tree  on  the  hillside. 
Each  class  will, select  one  tree  for  special  study  during  the 
year.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  learn  ail  about  his  class  tree. 
He  is  to  look  at  it  every  day  and  note  the  chauffes  resulting 
from  each  day's  growth  in  the  class  diary,  whicn  is  to  be  the 
life  history  of  the  tree  in  spring,  in  summer,  in  autumn,  and  in 
winter.  He  is  to  note  its  location,  its  soil,  its  trunk,  its  branch- 
ing, and  its  blossoming  and  foliaee.  He  is  to  read  what  poets 
and  nature  students  say  of  it,  and  verify  their  observations  and 
descriptions.  He  is  to  note  the  birds  and  insects  that  use  it 
as  a  hotel.  He  is  to  draw  it,  and  photograph  it  in  his  camera 
and  in  his  brain  in  all  the  four  seasons.  Once  he  knows  its 
beauty  and  its  uses,  he  will  not  refuse  to  love  it  and  defend  it." 

The  City  College  Clnb.. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  City  College  Club  was  devoted  to  a 
celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  college  trustees'  bill,  a  triumph 
of  a  year  of  constant  effort  by  the  club  and  its  efficient  commit- 
tee on  legislation. 

Governor  Roosevelt  presented  to  Senator  Elsberz,  the  alum- 
nus who  introduced  the  bill,  the  pen  with  which  the  bill  was 
signed  May  4, 1900.  The  senator  presented  it  to  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Shack,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  had  it  framed, 
and  with  a  suitable  inscription,  it  now  decorates  the  walls  of 
the  club-roon&.  Mr.  Shack,  in  an  appropriate  speech  in  his  in- 
imitable vein  of  humor  and  earnestness  presented  the  pen  to 
the  club.  Colonel  Ketchum,  the  president,  received  it  on  be- 
half of  the  club,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  thegovemor, 
both  for  the  pen  itself  and  the  use  he  had  made  of  it  in  signing 
a  law  which  will  give  the  college  home  rule. 
*^  Mr.  Richard  L.  Sweezy,  who  guards  the  site,  Mr.  Edward 
Lauterbach,  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  C.  A.  Doremus,  Augustus  Childs, 
and  other  distinguished  alumni  also  spoke  and  pledged  with 
Mr.  Lauterbach,  their  sincere  and  earnest  support  to  this  law, 
which  midces  possible  the  realization  of  the  ideal  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  college — nine  men  devoted  wholly  to  the  interests 
of  the  City  college;  men  who  know  the  college  and  who  owe  to 
it  no  smafl  part  of  their  success  in  life ;  men  who  will  work  for 
it  because  it  is  their  9Jma  mater. 

The  committee  on  college  interests  was  directed  to  confer 
with  the  Alumni  Association's  president,  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
to  secure  proper  alumni  representation  upon  the  college  Doara 
of  trustees,  who  are  to  be 'appointed  by  the  mayor  and  to  go 
into  office  July  i,  1900. 

The  site  committee  reported  'upon  the  alleged  claim  of 
Pentz  heirs  to  part  of  the  college  site. 

The  library  committee  ilras  requested  to  gather  (a)  books  and 
other  literary  productions  of  the  alumni  for  the  dub  library; 
' )  pamphlets,  clippings,  etc.,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  col- 
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ige ;  (c)  reminiscences  of  events  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
college  from  living  alumni  to.be  collected  by  the  club's  histo- 
rian. 

A  collation,  with  speeches,  toasts,  and  general  jollification 
brought  the  evening  to  a  close.  Prof.  Legras,  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Wood,  president  of  the  Westchester  Bar  Association,  Henry 
P.  O'Neil,  Joseph  S.  Wade,  and  Wm.  C.  Hess,  J.  C.  Byrnes, 
of  the  board  of  examiners,  R.  T.  Van  Boskerck,  and  many  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  club  added  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
most  interesting  and  memorable  meeting. 

Home  Rule  in  a  Brooklyn  School, 

Grammar  school  No.  10,  Brooklyn,  is  now  a  self-eoverning 
institution.  The  helm  of  guidance  has  been  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  four  hundred  children  are  now 
busied  with  the  problem  of  home  rule.  The  idea  was  suggested 
by  Principal  Bristol,  and  was  taken  up  heartily  by  the  pupils. 
First  an  application  for  a  city  charter  was  made  to  the  princi* 
pal  and  department  heads  of  the  school.  The  charter,  on  the 
model  of,  if  less  elaborate  than  that  of  the  Greater  New  York, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  i)rincipal.  It  provides  for  a  mayor,  chief 
of  police,  council  and  Judges,  and  two  courts,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  The  offices  ot  mayor,  president  of  the  common 
council,  chief  of  police,  and  both  judgeships,  fell  to  the  stronger 
sex,  but  a  girl  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  girls' 
court.    The  Australian  ballot  was  used.     The  tickets  were 

Erinted  and  deposited  in  ballot  boxes  presided  over  by  the 
oard  of  elections.    A  few  of  the  tickets  were  thrown  out  as 
defective. 

Teachers  College  Announcement. 

The  annual  announcement  of  Teachers  college  for  the  year 
1 899- 1 900  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  institution. 
There  are  now  some  fifty  courses  as  against  twenty-five  in  the 
previous  year.  These  are  arranged  in  four  groups — history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  educational  administration,  genetic 
psychology,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Prof.  Dutton,  who  joins  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  offers  courses  in  school  administration, 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  particularly' valuable  to  advanced 
students  of  education.    The  courses  for  elementary  and  kinder- 
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garlen  teachers  are  now  exclusively  professional,  and  the 
standards  for  admission  have  been  raised.  The  final  examina- 
tions at  Teachers  college  commenced  on  Wednesday,  May 
23.  There  are  sixteen  applicants  lor  examination  for  the 
higher  diploma,  which  qualifies  the  holder  for  higher  educa- 
tional positions. 

The  Salary  Bill  for  Jersey  City  Teachers. 

The  Murphy  bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature,  ijrhile  taking  effect  immediately,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  schedule  of  increase  till  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
vear,  December  i,  next.  An  outline  of  its  main  provision  fol- 
lows: 

Assistant  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  with  less 
than  two  years*  experience,  all  to  receive,  $408  per  year,  if  be- 
ginners. This  is  increased  $48  per  year,  till  $936  is  reached,  but 
no  teacher's  salary  is  to  be  reduced  on  account  of  this  bill. 

Principals  of  grammar  schools,  with  less  than  two  years*  expe- 
rience, get  $1,800,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  per  year  up  to 
$a,5oo.  Principals  of  primary  departments  or  of  schools  contain- 
ing only  primary  classes,  with  less  than  one  year*s  experience, 
as  such  principal,  $i,aoo,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,500;  vice-pri»cipals  and  head  assistants,  with  less 
than  one  year's  experience,  $996,  with  an  increase  of  $60  per  year 
up  to  $1,176. 

Male  assistant  teachers  in  high  schools,  with  less  than  one 
year's  experience,  $1,500.  This  is  increased  by  $100  per  year  till 
$2,400  is  reached. 

Female  assistants  in  high  schools,  with  less  than  one  year's  ex- 
perience, $700,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100,  up  to  $T,aoo. 

Principals  of  high  schools,  with  less  than  one  year's  experience, 
$2,500,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  up  to  $3,000  per  annum . 

Cntic  teachers  in  the  training  classes  for  teachers,  receive  $200 
extra  compensation. 

Principals  of  primary  departments  in  training  schools  with  less 
than  one  year's  experience,  $1,500.  This  is  increased  $100  per  an- 
num up  to  $1,700. 

Teachers  or  supervisors  of  methods  of  training  schools,  less 
one  year,  $1,500,  with  $100  increase  per  ye.  r  to  $2,000. 

Principals  of  training  schools  for  teachers,  with  less  than  one 
year's  experience,  $2,500.    Increase  annually  up  to  $3,000. 

The  board  of  education  applied  to  Corporation  Counsel  Mc- 
Dermott  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  **  senate 
bill  No.  00,'*  establishing  a  system  of  public  instruction  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  The  counsel  advised  the  board  that  the 
bill  was  clearly  unconstitutional  in  tnanv  of  its  provisions,  and 
that  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  regulate  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Jer- 
sey City,  is  void,  and  that,  as  a  board,  they  have  no  duties  to 
perform  under  its  provision.  In  consequenee,  the  board  is  act- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  old  law. 

An  interesting  occasion  to  the  teachers  of  Jersey  City,  was  the 
presentation,  on  Wednesday,  May  9,  of  an  elegant  TirFany  gold 
watch  and  chain  to  Assemblyman  Murphy,  and  another  to  Mr. 
McLean,  of  the  Journal^  as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  passage  of 
the  salary  act* 

The  Jersey  Teachers'  Association  was  favored  at  its  last 
meeting.  May  16,  with  an  address  by  President  Mulvany,of  the 
board  of  education,  on  "  Corporations,  What  They  Are  and 
How  Formed."  Mr,  Molvany,  being  a  lawyer,  was  thoroly  fa- 
miliar with  his  subject,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  held  the 
closest  attention  of  the  teachers.  He  gave  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  so  many  corporations  are  formed  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  that  while  other  states  offer  better  financial  in- 
ducements and  are  more  liberal  in  their  treatment,  yet  New 
Jersey  exercises  more  thoro  supervision  of  the  transactions  of 
the  companies,  and  thus  makes  them  safer. 

President  To wne  and  his  assistants  have  secured  the  services 
of  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  the  state  normal  school,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Animals"  in  the  fall. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Ethical  Culture  Schools. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  annual  display  of  the  work  of  the 
ethical  culture  schools  was  the  conference  of  teachers  held 
on  the  eveninp^s  of  May  17  and  18.  The  general  subject  was 
the  organization  of  the  school  course  of  study;  the  addresses 
and  papers  dealt  with  special  topics  of  the  work. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  the  elementary  school  program 
Prin.  J.  F.  Reigart  said  that  the  practical  educator  is  con- 
stantly meeting  cries  both  of  too  much  and  too  little.  Some 
people  will  proclaim  that  the  children  of  a  school  are  over-bur- 
dened and  over-taxed ;  that  they  are  suffering  from  intellectual 
over-feeding :  meantime  others  will  be  crying  that  the  children 
are  not  getting  enough  ;  that  the  boy  of  thirteen  to-day  will 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  boy  of  thirtv  years  ago. 

Both  these  criticisms  may  be  just  even  m  the  case  of  the 
same  school.  Children  may  be  overloaded  with  homework 
and  still  not  be  doing  much  real  work.  There  is  something 
very  wasteful  about  the  system  which  prevails  in  man^  schools. 
Twenty  vears  ago  the  child  used  to  do  all  his  work  m  school 
and  his  play  at  home ;  to-day  he  is  often  made  to  play  at  school 
and  do  all  his  work  at  home.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fill  in 
every  spare  period  with  some  kind  of  organized  play.  The  re- 
sult IS  a  larger  assignment  of  home  lessons.  These  the  young 
child  can  never  do  so  well  away  from  school  as  under  the 
teacher's  direction.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  study  hours  in 
school  led  to  much  better  results  so  far  as  acquirements  are 
concerned;  and  it  is  still  a  question  if  the  organized  play  in 


school  is  more  educational  fn  its  effect  than  the  play  which  the 
child  organizes  for  himself  at  home. 

Every  school  program  should  be  looked  at  from  at  least  three 
points  ot  view : 

1.  It  should  be  studied  by  the  school  physician.  If  he  finds 
an  unnatural  strain  and  tension  among  the  children,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  something  is  wrongs  A  remedy  should  be  sought 
promptly,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  less  severe 
work.  Nervous  break-downs  do  not  come  so  much  from  work 
as  from  worry.  The  performance  of  severe  but  not  impossible 
tasks  often  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

2.  There  should  be  simplicity  in  the  program.  Most  adults 
fail  when  they  undertake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The 
child  should  at  least  be  able  to  remember  what  lessons  he  has 
during  the  day.  The  diversity  of  interest  which  psychology 
demands  ;f or  the  youn^  child  cam  best  be  obtained  by  en- 
riching the  standard  studies  rather  than  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  studies. 

3.  Good  organization  can  be  effected  thru  uniformity  of 
method.  There  should  be  a  similarity  of  standards  thruout  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  principal  of  the  branch  school,  spoke 
suggestively  on  the  teaching  of  English.  "  There  are,"  he  said, 
'*  tvvo  conflicting  ideals  in  education :  the  scientific  and  the  hu- 
manistic. Both  are  active  and  aggressive.  There  is,  however, 
a  reconciliation  in  sight.  One  of  the  signs  of  that  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  increased  attention  that  is  now  given  to  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue.  On  the  literary  sioe  the  study  of  the 
English  classics  gives  all  that  the  humanists  have  contended 
for;  the  study  of  the  language  as  a  medium  of  exact  expression 
pleases  the  scientists. 

The  study  of  English  has  become  more  of  a  necessity  in  this 
country  than  in  England.  Therp  the  home  influences  make 
for  constant  reading  of  the  national  classics.  Purity  of  speech, 
too,  is  a  matter  of  good  breeding.  In  this  country  ungramma- 
tical  language  and  a  poor  accent  are  not  as  yet  a  bar  to  social 
and  financial  success.  What  the  children  fail  to  get  at  home, 
must  be  given  them  in  the  school." 

There  were  other  interesting  addresses  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly, 
•f  the  department  of  service ;  Miss  C.  T.  Haver,  principal  of 
the  kindergarten ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Weltou,  who  has  charge  of  the 
primary  departments,  and  by  Miss  Krause  and  Miss  Sanger, 
grade  teachers. 

Exhibits  at  Passaic  Public  Schools. 

The  third  series  of  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  began  Isist  Thursday.  This  year 
an  addition  to  the  exhibition  of  such  work  as  can  only  be 
sho^n  on  ps^er  was  made  in  the  shape  of  the  work  ot  the 
class-room.  The  typical  aims  and  methods  on  each  subject  of 
instruction  were  shown,  and  the' program  was  so  arrang«iid  that 
the  visitor  could  follow  the  work  in  any  subject  from  the  low- 
est grade  to  the  highest  represented  in  that  school.  A  particu- 
larly interesting  exhibit  was  that  held  in  the  manual  training 
school.  The  exhibits  will  be  continued  on  May  17  and  May 
24. 


Brief  News  Items. 

Prof.  Samuel  Gardiner  WiUiams,  professor  of  the' art  and 
science  of  teaching  in  Cornell  university,  died  in  Ithaca,  May 
19,  of  paralysis. 

Chicago,  III — In  his  preliminary  and  oflicial  report,  Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Griflin,  ex-supervisor  of  the  school  census  estimates 
that  the  number  of  illiterates  of  school  age  in  this  city  is  y^ 
per  cent,  lower  than  in  1898.    The  number  now  is  not  over  250. 

St.  Louts,  Mo.—The  festival  of  the  Teacher's  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation is  fixed  for  June  2,  at  the  Fair  grounds. 

Chicago,  III.— President  Franklin  W.  Fisk  has  been  elec^ 
ted  professor  emeritus  of  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  of  the 
ChicaTO  Theological  seminary.  Dr.  Fisk's  resignation  of  the 
presidency  takes  effect  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  He 
has  been  president  for  forty  one  years. 

Miss  Mara  Louise  Pratt  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Bennett 
Chad  wick  May  9,  in  New  York. 

East  H  add  am,  Conn.— A  celebration  of  a  double  character 
is  to  take  place  in  East  Haddam,  June  6.  The  events  to  be  cele- 
brated are  the  birthday  of  Nathan  Hale  and  the  transference 
of  the  building  in  which  he  first  taught  school  to  the  Con* 
necticut  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  The  building 
was  bought  by  Richard  Henry  Greene,  of  East  Haddam,  with 
the  aid  of  the  New  York  Societv  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Hale  boarded  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Greene. 

The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Charleston.  S.  C,  July  12.  The  program 
will  include  an  address  upon  *'  Tne  Mission  of  the  Educatioi^ 
Press  in  America,"  by  D.  M.  Geeting,  editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal y  ioWoyf^d  by  a  discussion  by  B.  C.  Caldwell, 
President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  school,  Natchitocdies, 
and  editor  of  the  Louisiana  School  Review ,  and  H.  R.  Patten- 
g^l,  editor  of  the  Michigan  School  Moderator. 
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present  Day  Ristory, 

Mafeking  Relieved— London's  Joy. 

After  a  seige  of  216  days  Mafeking  wasreliyedon  May 
17.  The  relieving  force  consisted  of  about  2,000  horse- 
men— colonials  and  imperial  yeomanry — under  the  com- 
mand of  GoL  B.  T.  Mahon,  an  officer  who  served  with 
credit  under  Kitchener  in  the  Dongola  and  Nile  expedi- 
tions. This  column  set  out  from  Kimberley,  on  May  4, 
and,  forming  a  junction  with  Col.  Plumer's  force,  sent 
the  besieging  Boers  flying  off  toward  the  east.  A  portion 
of  them  were  made  prisoners. 

The  hews  of  the  relief  of  Col.  Baden- Powell's  gallant 
little  band  was  received  with  the  wildest  demonstrations 
of  joy  in  London.  That  commander  conducted  the  de- 
fense with  the  utmost  skill  and  he  has  become  a  popular 
hero.  In  the  excess  of  then:  joy  some  of  the  London 
crowds  became  riotous.  The  reward  of  Baden-Powell 
came  quickly  in  the  shape  of  a  commission  asmajor^gen-' 
oral.  t 

Siberian  Exile  Abolished. 

The  Russian  council  has  adopted  the  bill  f  oi;  the  aboli- 
tion of  exile  to  Siberia.  Hereafter  no  wretches  will  be 
dragged  across  the  country  for  thousands  of  miles  and 
condemned  to  years  of  hard  labor  in  mines,  without  a 
trial.  Every  accused  person  will  hereafter  have  a  trial, 
and  convicted  persons  wQl  be  confined  in  prisons  in 
Russia  which  are  now  being  buOt. 

This  great  reform  has  been  in  contemplation  since 
1896,  and  is  due  to  the  young  czar's  sensitiveness  to 
foreign  criticism  and  his  humane  disposition.  It  is 
strange  that  a  man  of  so  mOd  a  disposition  would  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  liberty  of 
the  Fi^ns. 

No  Intervention  in  the  Boer  War. 

The  Boer  delegates  appeared  before  Mr^Hay,  secretary 
of  state,  on  May  21  alid  made  a  plea  for  the  United  States 
to  intervene  to  stop  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  sec- 
retary informed  them  that  we  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  precept  of  .avoiding  entangling  alliances  as  to  affaurs 
not  of  our  direct  concern. 

Some  time  since  the  United  States  offered  its  good 
offices  to  bring  about  peace ;  that  offer  was  rejected  by 
Great  Britain.  The  duty  could  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  coni^nt  of  both  parties  in  the  war. 

While  the  president  regrets  the  suffering  and  the  sac-" 
rifices  endured  by  both  contestants,  he  can  do  nothing 
but  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  between  them.  There 
has  never  been  a  moment,  however,  when  he  would  have 
neglected  any  occasion  to  use  his  good  offices  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace. 


Nicaragua  CanallBill. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  met  with  a  set  back  on  May  21  when  it  came 
to  a  vote.  The  house  of  representatives  passed  it  by  a 
very  large  majoril^,  but  it  was  prophesied  that  it  would 
meet  with  obstruction  in  the  senate.  On  the  motion  to 
take  it  up,  twenty-one  senators  voted  yea  and  twenty- 
eight  voted  nay.  The  opposition  represents  various 
phases  of  opinion — those  who  doubt  the  usefulness  of  the 
Nicaragua  canid,  those  who  favor  other  routes  than  the 
Nicaragua,  and  those  who  consider  it  improper  or  unwise 
to  pass  a  canal  bill  while  the  ,.Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is 
pending  in  the  senate. 

Panic  in  Pretoria. 
According  to  a  report  from  Lorenzo  Marques,  British 
horsemen  are  now  near  the  Vaal  river,  only  forty  miles 
from  Johannesburg.  Panic  has  already  seized  Pretoria 
and  the  flight  eastward  to  the  town  of  Lyndenburg  in 
the  mountains  has  begun.  Women  and  chOdren  are 
being  sent  out  by  the  trainload.  Foreigners  are  also 
beginning  to  flee  from  Pretoria.  Among  them  are  many 
Germans  who  are  eagerly  seeking  their  passage  to 
Europe.  wuuCjl  i 

Fenian  Plot  Feared.  a 

Canadian  offic'als  fear  a  Fenian  plot  to  destroy  the 
strong  fortifications  at  Esquimault,  B.  C,  with  dynamite, 
and  orders  have  been  issued  to  shoot  any  one  approach- 
ing the  works  who  does  not  respond  to  a  second  chal- 
lenge. This  order  was  issued  after  information  had  been 
received  that  pro-Boer  Fenians  had  left  San  Francisco  in 
considerable  numbers  for  Victoria. 

Shipping  Wheat  by  Way  of  the  Gulf. 

The  export  steamers  plying  between  points  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mejuco  and  Liverpool  are  bidding  for  the  business 
of  carrying  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  soon  to  be  l)ar^ 
vested  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  Much  of  the  flour 
manufactured  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  now  goes  to 
Liverpool  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Shippers  claim 
that  they  can  send  flour  to  England  by  this  route  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  ship  it  by  rail  to  New  York  city. 
The  wheat  crop  of  Kansas  is  very  large,  which  will  make 
the  shipping  business  unusually  lively. 
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New  Books. 


Nearly  Ready. 


TWO  BOOK  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

By  MARY  F.  HYDE. 

SO  large  a  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  and  are  now  using  the  Hyde 
Series,  and  its  sales  are  increasing  so  steadily  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  English,  in  every  school 
in  the  land,  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  its  methods. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  that  have  not  yet  adopted  the  series,  the  schools  which  require  a  large 
amount  of  technical  grammar,  the  author  has  prepared  two  new  books.  The  first  of  these  has  the  substan- 
tial qualities  of  the  elementary  language  lessons,  while  the  second  presents  more  advanced  work  for  the 
upper  grades,  with  a  clear  and  systematic  course  in  technical  grammar. 

The  books  are  nearly  ready,  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 


A  School  Grammar  of  the  Enj|lish  Lan jua je.     By 

Edward  A.  Allen,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
A  book  for  the  upper  grammar  grades.    Ready  in  August 


The  Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence.    By  elias  j 

MacEwan,  A.m.    a  manual  for  review  and  drill  in  gram 
mar  and  language.    Ready  in  August. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
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AiitomobHcf  and  Hones. 

A  horse  having  been  frightened  by  a  gasoline  carriage 
.damages  were  demanded.  The  judge  said :  ''  If  one 
should  go  back  to  primitive  methods  and  trek  along  a 
city  street  with  a  four-oz  team  and  wagon  of  the  prairie 
schooner  variety,  it  would  possibly  cause  some  uneasiness 
in  horses  unused  to  such  sights.  Yet  it  could  not  be  ac- 
tionable, in  my  opinion,  if  a  runaway  should  result,  pro- 
vided due  care  were  shown  not  unnecessarily  to  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  highway.  Horses  may  take  fright  At 
conveyances  that  have  become  obsolete  as  well  as  those 
which  are  novel ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  inciden- 
tal: to  the  driving  of  horses,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  to  retrogression  or  progress  in  the 
method  of  locomotion.  Bicycles  used  to  frighten  horses, 
but  no  right  of  action  accrued.  .  .  .  The  temporary 
inconvenience  and  dangers  incident  to  the  introduction 
Of  these  modern  and  practical  modes  of  travel  upon  the 
highway  must  be  subordinate  to  the  larger  and  perma- 
nent benefits  to  the  general  public  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  the  improvements  which  science  and  invent- 
ive skill  have  perfected." 

Cotton  Industry  and  Wajcs  in  the  Orient. 

Consul-General  Goodnow,  of  Shanghai,  disposes  of  the 
bogy  of  China  flooding  herself  and  the  world  with  cheap 
cotton  to  our  detriment.  The  building  of  mills  and 
adoption  of  foreign  machinery,  he  writes,  have  increased 
wages  rapidly  at  the  treaty  ports,  but  the  American 
weaver  produces  three  times  and  the  spinner  four  times 
as  much  product  as  the  Chinese  artisan.  The  only  cot^ 
ton  cloth  which  the  Chinese  are  making  at  a  profit  19  a 
coarse  sheeting,  and  it  costs  as  much  to  make  these 
goods  in  China  as  it  does  in  America.  Carders  and 
spinners  in  the  Chinese  mills  are  getting  $12  to  $16  and 
weavers  $10  to  $80  per  month  for  what  we  would  con- 
sider a  small  output,  so  that  the  labor  cost  of  the  product 
is  not  at  all  cheap. 

Thruout  southern  Japan  both  wages  and  the  cost  of 
food  are  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  Japan  Times 
has  recently  said  that  the  watches  and  other  goods  the 
natives  are  making  under  foreign  superintendence  are 
costing  as  much  or  more  than  American  goods  of  the 
same  grade. 

The  Far  Bast  will  not  turn  out  cottons  and  other  things 
at  prices  we  cannot  meet  untfl  they  can  rival  us  in  the 
niakinf  and  use  of  machinery,  and  that  day  is  tob  far  off 
to  be  a  factor  in  present  economic  calculations. 

The  f=orces  of  Physical  Nature. 

**  If  the  earth  should  cease  to  rotate  would  the  Missis- 
sippi flow  toward  the  north?''  is  the  question  asked  in 
the  ScientifU  Ameriean,  The  reply  is, "  Certainly,"  The 
earth's  equatorial  diameter  is  twenty-six  miles  more  than 
its  polar  diameter. 

If  one  should  travel  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  he 
would  cUmb  a  hiU  thirteen  miles  high,  tho  he. would  not 
be  conscious  of  it.  A  river  flowing  south  is  at  its 
mouth  further  from  the  center  of  the  earth  than  it  is  at 
its  own  source.  Or,  put  in  common  language  it  runs  up 
hill.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  so-called  '"cen- 
trifugal force "  of  a  rotating  body,  which  causes  each 
part  to  place  itself  as  far  from  the  center  of  rotation  as 
possible,  which  also  gives  an  outward  (tangential)  force 
to  each  part.  In  the  case  of  the  earth  at  its  present 
velocity  of  rotation  this  force  lightens  all  bodies  at  the 
equator  by  ^tf  of  their  weight.  This  force  it  is  which 
deforms  the  water  level  line  from  north  to  south,  so 
that  the  southern  end  of  a  water  level  line  is  higher  than 
its  northern  end. 

A  Substitute  for  Human  Skin. 

According  to  some  German  surgeons  the  delicate  mem- 
brane that  lies  under  an  egg  shell  will  answer  as  well  as 
human  skin  to  start  healing  over  by  granulation  in  open 


wounds.  The  experiment  was  tried  recently  on  a  pa- 
tient in  the  Seney  hospital  in  Brooklyn  and  proved  suc- 
cessful. Healing  by  granulation  requires,  on  a  weak  pa- 
tient, some  point  or  points  around  which  granulation  can 
form.  The  surgeons  tried  the  lining  membrane  of  an 
egg  shell,  which  proved  to  be  a  perfect  substitute  for 
human  skin. 

Sdklified  Hydrojca. 

Professor  Dewar,  of  London,  has  succeeded  in  solidify- 
ing hydrogen.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 
Royal  institution  he  showed  how  this  can  be  accompIiBhed. 
By  surfounding  the  tube  containing  it  with  liquid  air  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  heat  and  then  applying  a  powerful 
air  pump  to  the  liquid  hydrogen,  he  transformed  it  into  a 
white  opaque  solid.  Discussing  the  question  of  the  utOi^ 
of  solid  hydrogen  in  scientific  research.  Prof.  Dewar  said 
that  the  mere  fact  of  its  transformation  from  gas  is  inter- 
esting, because  it  is  the  elementary  body  of  the  lowest 
atomic  weight.  One  of  its  uses  was  in  the  solidification 
of  oxygen,  and  it  could  also  be  used  in  the  separation  of 
mixed  gases.  ' 

A  Buried  Glacier. 

A  buried  glacier  has  been  discovered  on  Boulder  creek, 
Alaska.  There  was  about  eight  inches  of  earth  over  the 
glacier  on  which  trees  eight  inches  in  diameter  were 
growing,  showing  the  ice  mountain,  which  is  clear  and 
pale  blue,  has  been  there  for  a  long  time.  The  ice  is 
solid  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  glacier  ia  to  be 
utilized  as  cold  storage  during  hot  months. 
The  Oldest  Poem. 

A  poem  written  fifteen  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Moses  has  been  found,  it  lauds  "Usertesen  Third,  and 
consists  of  six  stanzas  each  of  ten  lines.  It  has  been 
translated ;  it  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  papyrus  12  by 
46  inches. 

A  Handsome  Fee. 

It  is  said  that  Ex-President  Harrison's  fee  in  the 
Venezuela  case  will  be  $260,000.  He  studied  upon  it  for 
two  years. 

Volcanoes  in  Alaska. 

Explorers  report  that  three  active  volcanoes  are  in 
operation  on  the  west  coast  of  Alaska ;   one  on  Unga 
Island  and  two  west  of  Mount  St  Elias. 
Destractive  Bacteria. 

The  difflntegration  of  the  cement  used  in  the  wafls  of 
water-supply  reservoirs  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but  is  found  to  be  canaed  fay 
bacteria  which  produce  nitrous  acid.  This  organism  is 
exceedingly  useful  in  sewage  causing  its  pnrificalaeB, 
therefore  its  growth  (it  is  a  plant)  is  encouraged  in  thai 
material ;  in  puro  water  it  destroys  the  mortar  in  the 
walls 

Great  Meat  Contract. 

The  British  government  has  contracted  with  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Packing  Company  for  four  and  a  quarter 
million  of  pounds  of  meat  for  its  army,  mainly  hams  and 
bacon. 

Havana's  Great  Exports. 

America  has  been  in  control  of  Cuba  for  eight  montiis. 
In  this  time  the  exports  have  been  about  $19,000,000!,  of 
which  we  took  $13,500,000 ;  this  is  mainly  of  tobacco,  tho 
some  is  in  gold  coin — that  is,  Cuba  is  buying  more  mer- 
chandise than  she  pays  for  in  tobacco. 
A  Telegraph  to  Klondil(e. 

Dawson,  the  metropolis  of  the  Klondike  region,  may 
now  be  reached  by  telegraph  from  Skagway.  The  line  was 
completed  Sept.  28.  On  reaching  the  sea  the  telegram 
is  brought  by  the  steamer.  A  tariff  of  $8.75  for  ten 
words  and  20  cents  for  each  additional  word  is  charged 
for  a  message  either  way  between  Skagway  and  Dawson. 

"  Prevention  is  the  best  bridle,"  You  can  prevent  sickness  aad 
cure  that  tired  feeUng  and  aU  blood  humors  by  taking  Hood^ 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Reform  Schools  and  Truant  Schools.  1. 

An  Inquiry  Into  Methods  and  Results. 
By  M.  W.  Vandenburo,  lit.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  at  the  outset,  that  any  method 
not  in  accord  with  established  psychologic  laws,  will  not 
succeed  in  the  long  run,  however  successful  the  veneir 
may  seem  to  be,  for  the  time  being.  Now,  psychologic 
laws  find  more  or  less  special  modfflcation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  criminally  inclined*  Boys  and  girls  and 
young  men  and  women  who  come  within  the  sphere  of 
the  civil  law's  grasp,  have  usuidly  had  some  misfortune, 
either  of  inheritance  or  environment,  one  or  both,  that 
has  influenced  them  to  wrong-doing.  To  correct  the 
wrong-doing  we  must,  in  each  individual  case,  carefully 
determine  the  cause  or  causes  that  have  led  to  it. 

This  demands  not  only  a  careful  dtudy  of  each  case  as 
to  intents  and  purposes,  but  as  to  intents  and  emotions 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  individual. 

To  generalize  at  this  step  will  almost  (surely  lead  to 
error  in  classification ;  and  this  is  an  error  in  judgment, 
which  is  the  most  ratal  of  all  mistakes  that  can  enter  into 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Start  wrong  with  a  case 
that  has  already  begun  to  go  wron?,  and  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  you  will  accelerate  the  pace  toward 
evfl. 

Such  a  human  being  has  lost  faith  in  the  benefit  and 
supremacy  of  rightness  ;  and  his  belief  become  confirmed 
in  a  corresponding  degree  in  the  power  and  potency  of 
wrong-doing,  if  you  start  from  the  wrong  standpoint. 
It  is  not  our  views  of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  culprit's 
views  of  these  questions  that  must  form  the  basis  ef  a 
true  reformation.  In  seeking  for  this  basis,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised.  Not  only  must  past  environ- 
ment be  carefully  considered,  home,  associates,  training, 
and  habits,  not  only  inherited  tendencies,  but  physical 
defects  and  consequent. mental  defects,  must  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  inquiry.  To  successfully  accomplish 
this  a  thoro  knowledge  of  medicine,  of  physiology,  and  of 
psychology  are  absolutely  indispensable.  These  cases 
tax  the  keenest  perceptive  faculties,  the  broadest  intel- 
lectual preparation  and  the  most  careful  diagnosis,  if  a 
just  and  wise  conclusion  is  to  be  reached  in  each  individual 
case.  Of  course  an  unjust,  injudicious,  or  erroneous 
conclusion  flies  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  only  accom- 
plishes evil  where  good  is  intended. 

To  incompetent  teachers  and  managers  must  be  laid 
much  of  the  failure  that  has  characterized  reform  meth- 
ods in  the  past.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  endless 
follies. 

Lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  at  this  point  I  will  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  by  the  culprit's  standpoint.  If  he 
does  not  believe  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  you  can  work  no 
moral  reformation  until  you  have  convinced  him  it  is 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  good  to  himself  and  jus- 
tice to  others.  If  this  is  impossible,  then  his  reforma- 
tion is  impossible.  Bolts  and  bars  and  punishments  may 
make  him  see  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  steal  while 
in  your  power,  but  they  will  only  confirm  him  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  moral  wrong  in  theft.  He  will  go 
from  your  care  a  confirmed  thief. 

Unless  you  can  show  him  and  convince  him  by  argu- 
ments and  influences  which  he  voluntarily  accepts,  that 
gambling  and  idleness  and  drunkenness  are  bad  and  only 
bad  for  him,  you  cannot  reform  him  in  these  matters. 


This  is  what  is  meant  by  starting  from  his  standpoint. 

When,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  has  been 
made  as  complete  as  possible,  the  basis  of  reformation  will 
become  apparent.  Wrong  jdeali  must  be  displaced  by 
right  and  just  ones.  Weakened  and  atrophied  moral  princi- 
ples must  be  made'to  replace  strong  and  vicious  habits  of 
thought 

Actions  that  have  become  second  nature,  must  be 
ousted,  and  new  methods  of  conduct  that  may  have  been 
regarded  with  antagonism  in  the  past,  must  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place. 

The  task  is  Herculean  and  requires  the  very  highest 
qualities  of  patience,  and  tact,  and  sympathy  and  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  every  one  in  authority. 

At  the  initial  step,  one  is  obliged  to  consider  the  value 
of  force  in  reformation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  force 
can  play  but  a  very  small  pari;  in  real  reformation ;  that 
its  power  for  evil  far  transcends  its  power  for  good ;  that 
its  application  is  much  more  limited  than  is  generally  oe- 
lieved.  Force  rouses  resentment  in  the  nomal  mind,  in 
obedience  to  the  imperious  law  of  self-preservation.  No 
more  unfortunate  emotion  could  be  called  into  action  at 
the  outset,  than  this  one.  It  leads  the  boy  or  girl  to  op- 
pose from  principle,  to  antagonize  instinctively  all  efforts 
for  betterment.  It  casts  suspicion  from  the  start 
upon  every  requirement,  and  leads  to  a  prejudiced  mis- 
interpretation of  the  most  benevolent  efforts^ 

To  be  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage  from'  the  begin- 
ning is  enough  to  make  the  best  intended  efforts  mis- 
carry, and  render  negative  the  most  carefully  laid  [dans 
for  reformation.  Sullen,  hostile,  resentful,  Uving  under 
a  constant  sense  of  being  in  justly  treated,  injured  in 
self-respect  and  self-esteem,  a  strong  character  wiU  grow 
stronger  in  vice,  and  a  weak  cbiractor  will  lose  all  stomi- 
na  and  backbone  ;  the  result  in  either  case  will  be  a  con- 
firmed criminal. 

The  reason  why  partial  and  incipient  criminals  become 
hardened  and  confirmed  criminals  after  a  year  or  more  in 
ref ormatoiy  institutions,  is  not  more  to  be  found  in  evil 
associations,  than  in  the  methods  of  restraint  which  na- 
turally breed  criminal  thoughts  and  criminal  emotions. 
This  method  would  make  a  criminal  out  of  an  upright  boy 
or  girl  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  its  tendency  is  not 
changed  when  applied  to  incipient  criminals.  Force  and 
repression  are  in  themselves  incentives  to  crime. 

If  they  are  ever  beneficial,  it  is^nly  when  they  follow 
swiftly  and  surely  upon  the  heels  of  inierUmuU  and  mor 
IvAous  evil.  ''Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  Thus  declared  "the 
wise  man  who  knew  the  interpretation  of  a  thing,"  and 
it  embodies  the  principle  of  the  only  wise  one  of  force. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  said  broadly,  that  force  is  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  all  reform  methods  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  differs  in  degree ;  there  are  many  modifications 
in  its  methods  of  application  in  different  schools  and  in- 
stitutions. In  some  places,  as  Elmira,^  it  is  the  main- 
stay, the  gliding  principle  :  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  its  application  has  rendered  this  institution 
not' less  potent  for  the  manufacture  of  criminals,  than 
the  slums  and  offscourings  of  the  great  cities.  Ne  one 
is  surprised  to  read  in  the  morning  paper  that  an  adept 
criminal  whose  utter  depravity  is  witnessed  by  the  crime 
for  which  he  has  been  apprehended,  is  a  graduate  of  El- 
mira. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  initiate  of 
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that  institution  has  ever  gone  forth  into  the  world  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  not  <Airned  out  a  vagabond  or  an 
expert  criminal.  I  do  not  believe  a  showing  of  one  per- 
cent of  honest  industrious  worthy  men  or  women  can  be 
found  among  the  one-time  inmates  of  similar  schools. 


Industrial  Education. 

By  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Karl  Marx  prophesied  that  ^'In  the  education  of  the 
future,  labor  will  be  combined  with  gymnastics  and  in- 
struction ;  because  that  is  the  only  method  of  training 
symmetrically-developed  men ;  and  is  also  a  means  of 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  community."  This 
is  the  outlook  of  labor  toward  education ;  in  turn  the 
schools  are  beginning  to  look  out  (slowly  perhaps)  toward 
industrialism,  with  the  same  conviction  that  alliance  and 
co-operation  are  necessary.  Manual  culture  supplements 
brain  culture ;  science  supplements  culture  in  the  human- 
ities. It  is  no  longer  enough  that  a  boy  be  taught  what 
he  can  teach  to  another,  and  so  on  generation  after  gen- 
eration ;  he  must  have  what  he  can  use  himself.  **  Ap- 
plied knowledge  is  the  only  real  knowledge  that  a  man 
possesses.'^  It  is  true  that  a  man  cannot  justly  be  called 
a  botanist  because  he  holds  in  his  brain  a  large  amount 
of  botanical  information — unless  he  can  also  apply  this 
information  in  the  garden ;  nor  can  he  be  called  an  ento- 
mologist who  does  not  know  the  relation  of  insects  to 
orcharding. 

When  this  mutual  need  of  labor  and  the  schools  is 
fully  comprehended,  the  end  of  education  must  become 
to  create  the  useful  citizen — not  the  intelligent  man,  cer- 
tainly not  the  informed  man,  but  the  man  adjusted  to 
the  demands  of  high  civilization  and  progress.  A  gen- 
tleman of  keen  observation,  who  looks  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  events  and  reads  consequence^  writes  me : 

Yon  need  not  bt  snrprised  if  within  a  few  years  this  negro 
problem  shall  become  something  very  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present.  Booker  Washington  does  not  stand  for  an  isolated 
toiler  and  hoper.  He  represents  a  race  idea.  The  negro  really 
takes  to  industrial  edacation,  and  he  does  not  belong,  only  ex- 
ceptionally, in  yonr  white  schools.  He  loves  tools  ;  he  compre- 
hends machinery,  as  he  does  not  comprehend  books.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  negro  likes  better  than  experiment.  I  meet 
negro  after  negro  who  can  instinctively  go  to  work  in  a  wagon 
shop,  or  a  fnmitare  factory,  or  even  in  an  iron  furnace.  They 
astonish  me  with  their  aptitude.  And  now  these  Booker  Wash- 
ington schools  are  springing  up  all  over  the  South.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  sufficient  capital.  Let  the  movement  go  on,  with  the 
present  ratio  of  increase,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  begin  to 
believe  that  we  shall  have  made  the  negro  our  business  leader 
— shall  I  say  the  leader  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Southern  states?  He  will  meet  the  influx  of  Yankees  that  are 
coming  here  to  build  factories  and  mills ;  and  he  will  be  more 
ready  to  assimilate  himself  to  the  social  changes  than  our  white 
population.  You  may  draw  your  farther  conclusions  for  your- 
self. If  the  whites  do  not  educate  themselves  industrially  they 
can  not  compete ;  and  you  may  live  to  see  a  strange  reversal  of 
the  present  problem.  Booker  Washington  has  a  mighty  sur- 
prise in  preparation  for  the  white  man. 

This  letter  is  to  me  full  of  suggestiveness.  Will  not 
the  education  of  the  twentieth  century  become  substan- 
tisdly« industrial?  Our  national  strength  to-day,  com- 
pared with  other  nations,  does  not  depend  upon  our  com- 
mon schools,  so  much  as  upon  that  other  education, 
which  so  far  as  our  Northern  boys  are  concerned  has 
been  acquired  on  farms  and  in  shops.  I  do  not  imply 
that  the  schools  are  not  also  doing  a  great  and  needed 
work  ;  but  it  is  incomplete  and  also  helpless  without  this 
industrial  supplement.  A  college  senior  said  to  me  last 
week,  **  I  am  afraid  my  education  has  not  fitted  me  for  a 
right  sort  of  place  in  the  community.  I  left  the  farm  to 
be  educated ;  and  am  afraid  I  left  part  of  my  education 
on  the  farm  behind  me.  Now  I  cannot  go  back  to  agri- 
culture fitted  to  do  any  better  farm  work,  and  probably 
not  so  good.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  feel  lost.  I  cannot 
see  how  to  use  what  I  have  acquired."  So  far  our  indus- 
trial schools  have  been  largely  alien  to  the  regular  com- 
mon school  course.    Our  agriculture  was  not  engrafted 


upon  the  curriculem  of  the  college,  but  was  placed  in 
agricultural  colleges,  aside  ai|d  supplementary.  But  our 
universities  are  beginning  to  fgrasp  the  situation,  and 
they  are  rapidly  increasing  their  industrial  featurea 
The  Chicago  institute  and  the  Jacob  Tome  institute  go 
farther  in  secondary  education.  Shall  we  see  the  day 
when  our  whole  school  system  is  based  on  applied  learn- 
ing? When  the  pupils  are  taught  one-half  of  the  time 
to  do  what  the  other  half  of  the  time  they  learn  to  know. 
If  not  we  shall  have  dangerously  multiplied  thoee  who 
"feel  lost"  in  an  age  of  work. 

Industrial  education  affects  woman  even  more  than 
man,  for  the  present  system  educates  directly  away  from 
independence  in  domestic  life.  An  educated  woman  is 
not  thereby  fitted  for  the  essential  and  expert  work  of 
home  makhig.  I  do  not  say  that  culture  and  learning 
do  not  add  to  noble  wifehood.  The  nineteenth  oentuiy 
closes  with  the  absolute  slavery  of  the  American  home  to 
the  caprice  of  the  servant  girl.  This  girl  is  useful  be- 
cause of  her  lack  of  popular  education  (not  because  of 
her  ignorance).  A  cQight  measure  of  industrial  educa- 
tion fits  her  to  do  a  Heedful  and  honorable  work;  she 
does  it  poorly  because  her  industrial  education  is  limited. 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  we  have  suffered  a  lossi 
beyond  imagination  to  conceive,  by  keeping  woman  fnub 
being  educated  in  those  indtrstnal  ideas  that  make  up 
our  age.  What  would  we  not  have  been  able  to  do  had 
our  mothers  been  able  to  impress  a  few  generations  of 
boys  and  girls  with  industrial  conceptions?  Teds's 
mother  made  chums  and  looms,  while  his  father  preached. 
The  mother  was  industrially  educated,  and  she  made  the 
young  Tesla  a  boy  capable  of  bursting  the  bond  of  Sialic 
routine,  and  taking  lus  place  at  the  front  of  even  Saxon 
industrialism. 


The  Function  of  Education.* 

By  R.  S.  Eeyser,  State  Normal  School,  Jamaica,  L.  L 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  fit  one  for  complete 
living.  It  must,  therefore,  make  life  intelligible,  it  must 
give  one  command  over  his  own  powers,  and  it  must  teach 
him  to  live  and  work  so  that  he  shall  gain  the  beat  resoUi 
for  himself  and  his  fellow-men. 

The  teacher  is  specially  concerned  with  the  inteOectoal 
side  of  the  process ;  his  aim  is  to  store  the  mind  witii 
knowledge  and  develop  mental  power. 

I  believe  in  the  value  of  memory  training.  The  mon- 
ory  furnishes  most  of  the  raw  material  with  which  the 
mind  works.  A  good  memory  is  a  companion  of  mental 
power  because  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  free  mental 
action. 

But  knowledge  gathering  is  not  sufficient.  The  teach- 
er must  see  that  knowledge  does  not  remain  in  the  mind 
as  inert  material.  He  must  set  new  knowledge  in  so 
many  fruitful  relations  to  what  is  already  in  the  mind 
that  the  pupil  can  assimilate  and  use  it.  Mental  power 
is  a  higher  aim  in  education  than  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  But  mental  power  presupposes  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge.  It  is  something  more  than  knowledge, 
but  it  is  built  out  of  knowledge.  It  is  gained  by  stimih 
lating  the  pupil  to  independent  mental  effort.  The  teach- 
er's highest  success,  therefore,  is  gained  not  by  what  he 
does  for  the  pupil  but  by  what  he  induces  the  pupfl  to  do 
for  himself. 

The  child  gets  his  first  education  from  contact  with 
material  things ;  and  when  he  comea  to  school  he  must 
still,  to  some  extent,  study  material  things — that  is,  sci- 
ence. The  great  purpose  of  the  study  of  science  is  to 
enable  one  to  understand  the  meaning  and  action  of  the 
forces  which  are  at  work  about  him.  He  must  not  feel 
that  he  is  the  sport  of  blind  forces  which  he  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  he  must  feel  that  he  lives  in  an  ordered  uni- 
verse under  the  direction  of  established  laws,  that  he  can 
control  the  forces  about  him  as  he  leama  how  to  ob^ 

*  Paper  presented  in  symposium  of  educational  creeds  at  tbi 
April  meeting  ot  the  New  York  Educational  Council. 
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them.  The  great  ^alue  of  scientific  study  to  most  stu- 
dents is  that  it  helps  them  to  understand,  on  its  material 
side,  the  conditions  and  meaning  of  the  life  they  live. 
How  shall  we  determine  what  science  work  is  of  primary 
importance?  By  noticing  what  helps  most  to  make  life, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  reasonable. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  understand  the  laws  of 
the  natural  uniyerse ;  he  may  do  that  and  be  still  almost 
a  savage.  Our  life  is  largely  what  men  have  made  it ; 
and  it  is  what  men  have  thought  and  felt  uid  done  that 
constitutes  the  great  heritage  of  the  race.  Education 
must  fit  a  man  to  enter  upon  this  heritage,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  possibilities  of  this  hard-won  life.  The  great 
experiments  that  men  have  made  in  their  collective 
capacity  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  Their 
best  thought  and  experience  are  preseirved  in  society, 
government,  law,  institutions,  architecture,  and  art.  We 
must  study  most  carefully  whatever  is  most  closely  en- 
twined with  the  life  that  we  live,  that  which  contributes 
most  to  the  explanation  of  life  and  trains  us  to  live  most 
intelligently. 

Feeling  is  more  fundamental  with  us  than  thought ; 
and  the  deepest  feelings  of  men,  combined  with  their 
profoundest  thought  and  widest  experience  are  preserved 
for  us  in  literature.  It  is  because  feeling  is  so  primary 
in  our  nature,  and  our  highest  wisdom  and  deepest 
thought  are  expressed  in  its  language,  that  literature 
has  such  a  vital  place  in  our  scheme  of  education. 

Teacher  and  Pupil. 

But  the  most  important  factor  in  education  is,  after 
all,  the  person  to  be  taught.  Our  theory  of  the  desira- 
bility of  teaching  certain  subjects  at  certain  times  and  in 
a  certain  order  must  be  given  up  whenever  we  find  that 
these  subjects  are  not  suited  to  that  stage  of  the  pupil's 
mental  development.  We  must  make  the  logical  order 
of  subjects — the  order  of  development  and  demonstration 
— subordinate  to  the  psychological  order— the  order  of 
the  mind*s  natural  action  in  learning.  One  of  the  great- 
est needs  in  education  is  a  scientific  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child's  mind. 

We  teachers  magnify  our  office.  In  reality,  the  pupil 
educates  himself,  and  the  teacher  is  only  an  assistant. 
Nevertheless,  the  teacher  has  several  important  functions. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  an  inspirer.  His  mission  is  to 
arouse  in  the  pupil  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  study  it,  to  make  him 


feel  that  there  is  in  it  some  satisfaction  for  the  needs  of 
his  own  nature. 

The  second  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  show  the 
pupil  how  to  study,  to  teach  him  how  to  overcome  diffi- 
cultieSv4iow  to  apply  his  labor  in  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  must  make  the  pupil 
master  of  his  knowledge  J)y  putting  it  into  varied  and 
fruitful  relations  with  knowledge  which  he  already  has 
in  his  mind,  by  causing  him  to  use  it  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways. 

Again,  the  teacher  must  show  the  relation  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge  and  the  power  that  he  has  acquired  to 
the  greater  knowledge  and  wider  activities  of  life.  The 
pupil  must  feel  the  importance  of  using  and  increasing 
his  knowledge  and  power  when  he  comjs  to  the  work  of 
the  world.  Education  has  largely  failed  in  its  purpose  if 
it  is  not  fruitful. 


Volunteer  Teaching. 

By  Bayaed  B.  Nichols.  Milf ord,  Pa. 

The  modem  teacher  of  necessity  assumes  a  variety  of 
functions,  to-day,  feeding  his  babes  the  pure  milk  of  the 
word  in  patience  and  quiet,  to-morrow  forced  into  his 
fighting  clothes  and  out  of  his  proper  business  by  some 
fresh  danger  to  his  pupils  or  himself.  Our  public  school 
system  is  constantly  on  the  defensive.  The  teachers  are 
ever  militant,  sparring  against  a  brood  of  mischievous  ex* 
periments  conceived  in  ignorance.  Of  these  volunteer 
teaching  is  one. 

There  is  need  of  agitation  and  action.  If  anyone  doubts 
this,  he  can  read  with  profit  editorial  comment  in  The 
School  Journal  of  January  21,  1899,  under:  "Teach- 
ing Free  of  Charge,''  also  the  remarks  of  President  Stew- 
art^ of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  college,  in  the 
issue  of  March  4,  1899,  to  wit :  "  There  is  a  very  strong 
sentiment  in  the  South,  especially  among  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  that  the  only  training  or  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  a  teacher  is  a  college  A.  B.  course.'* 
But  the  South  enjoys  no  monopoly  of  this  self-satisfied 
delusion.  In  the  North  it  has  long  been  something  more 
than  sentiment ;  rather,  a  deep  rooted  conviction,  against 
which,  at  last,  after  years  of  patient  protest,  we  are  mak- 
ing some  slight  progress. 

In  certain  places  the  proposition  appears  to  be  to  sup- 


The  handsome  new  hon|e  of  Union  Free  School,  District  No.  9,  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.— Dr.  James  S.  Cooley,  School  Com- 
missioner. 
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plant  the  qualified  teacher,  as  occasion  offers,  with  Tolun- 
teers ;  to  pat  free  experiment  in  the  place  of  paid  expe- 
rience ;  to  cashier  the  faithf uL  I  sut^^est^  wishing  to 
speak  with  such  caution  as  the  urgncy  of  the  case  re- 
quires, that  the  extensive,  or  even  occasional,  introduc- 
tion of  volunteer  teachers  in  any  grade  or  grades,  reco^ 
nized  as  a  constant  factor,  would  do  more  to  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  school  system  than  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  many  of  the  evils  with  which  it  has  been  threat- 
ened. It  is  incredible,  in  this  day  of  advanced  educar 
tional  thought,  that  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
rests  should  dare  to  substitute  volunteer  hazard  for  pro- 
fessional certainty. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  any  individual 
teacher.  The  volunteer  may  or  may  not  be  to  blame. 
The  responsibility  rests  with  the  employing  board.  It 
may  even  be  supposed  that  the  average  volunteer  teacher 
is  a  very  earnest  person,  ambitious  and  self-sacrificing, 
and  eager  to  attain  competence  in  his  chosen  profession. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
material  from  which  really  good  teachers  are  made.  But 
these  facts  do  not  conceal  the  harm  inherent  in  the  em- 
ployment of  amateurs  at  any  price,  or  at  no  price,  so  long 
as  skilled  teaching  is  obtainable.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  conscience  and  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteer,  and 
even  for  instances  of  exceptional  merit  and  natural  teach- 
ing ability,  let  us  inquire  into  the  practical  operation  of 
volunteer  teaching. 

Its  Effect  on  the  Teacher. 

The  volunteer  teacher  would  necessarily  regard  his 
work  as  an  experiment.  The  conditions  would  be  new, 
the  ground  unbroken,  the  problems  unsolved.  He  would 
prolmbly  face  them  with  hesitation  and  indecision.  .  He 
would  feel  that  work  entrusted  to  raw  hands  and  done 
\  without  pay  must  be  of  a  relatively  inferior  kind.  He 
would  argue,  excusably,  that  school  officials  could  not 
properly  expect  as  much  horn  a  gratuitous  amateur  as  from 
a  well  paid  expert  and  excuse  his  own  deficiencies  with  that 
specious  plea,  and  not  being  held  to  the  same  account- 
ability, would  be  less  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  details 
of  the  school  system  and  to  conform  to  its  wise  and  ne- 
cessary discipline.  Nor  would  the  relation  of  the  volun- 
teer to  his  fellow  teachers  and  principal  be  wholly  cor- 
dial ;  f  (^  it  is  not  conceivable  that  efficient  teachers  would 
regard  such  placing  of  raw  nMtterial  on  a  teaching  equal- 
ity with  themselves,  with  any  marked  admiration  or  ap- 
proval, or  that  they  would  earnestly  concern  themselves 
about  his  success.  The  relations  thus  sustained  would 
preclude  that  most  helpful  element  in  school  life — the 
conference  and  co-operation  of  the  whole  body  of  teach- 
ers. 

Effect  on  the  Pupils. 

At  bottom,  one  of  the  requisites  of  successful  school 
management  and  instruction  is  the  faith  of  the  child  in 
his  teacher:  If  the  element  of  distrust  once  enter,  affec- 
tion and  cheerful  obedience  are  gone.  Unhappily,  then, 
complete  confidence  in,  and  respect  for  the  volunteer 
would  probably  be  wanting.  Too  young  to  appreciate 
the  creditable  motive  and  personal  sacrifice  involved, 
children  might  easily  see  in  such  a  teacher  only  a  person 
willing,  because  of  his  inexperience,  to  teach  without 
pay.  Knowing  his  temporary  tenure,  they  would  natu- 
rdly  have  less  respect  for  his  authority  and  discipline, 
and,  regarding  him  as  an  experiment,  would  distrust  his 
methods  and  work. 

Its  Effect  on  the  School. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  sufficient  sympathy  for  the 
principal  into  whose  school  a  volunteer  teacher  has  been 
injected.  The  modern  principal  is  a  high-pressure  exec- 
utive, upon  whom  large  duties  and  grave  responsibilities 
devolve.  The  modem  school  is  a  complex  organization. 
Each  department  must  be  so  equipped  that  it  can 
promptly  and  efficiently  execute  its  part  of  the  school 
plan.  Imagine,  then,  a  principal  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  pressing  and  proper  duties  to  adjust  a  misfit  cog :  to 
explain  to  a  volunteer  those  rudiments  of  teaching  which 
ought  to  have  been  learned  long  before  in  some  compe- 
tent training  school    The  thought  is  f  aurly  exasperating. 


It  may  be  suggested,  and  properiy'so,  that  a  part  of  a 
principars  duties  must  always  be  to  guide  and  train  his 
teachers.  Butthetenseconditionsofmodemschool organ- 
ization make  it  absolutely  imperative  that  the  teacher  be 
able  to  put  into  wise  and  instant  practice  the  brief  sug- 
gestions which  he  from  time  to  time  receives. 

Nor  will  the  effect  on  the  local  board  be  better.  Aware 
that  those  who  give  little  get  little ;  that  the  volunteer 
makes  no  claim  to  skill  in  teaching ;  that  he  is  not  amen- 
able to  ordinary  conditions  or  discipline ;  that  he  coets 
nothing ;  that  his  mistakes  are  to  be  condoned  by  the 
economy  he  represents ;  that  he  will  vaeate  at  the  first 
importunity ;— any  board  willing  to  economize,  or  favori- 
t&e,  under  such  conditions  might  weU  be  indulgent  toward 
such  an  appointee. 

Whcfc  to  Place  the  Vohmteer. 

And  where  shaU  we  place  the  volunteer  ?  Not  in  the 
prinoary  grades,  surely ;  for  we  are  *  just  beginning  to 
realize  somewhat  the  irretrievable  injury  that  bad  teach- 
ing inflicts  on  babes.  Not  in  the  grammar  grades^  for 
these  are  stiU  the  plastic  period  ;  formative  proconnoo  are 
mightily  determining  character ;  and  these  highly  sensi- 
tised mental  fllms  will  take  as  sharp  and  indelible  an  im- 
pression of  error  as  of  truth.  No  bung^er^s  work  here ! 
In  the  high  school,  then  ?  Precisely.  We  have  so  clear  a 
vision  of  a  wise  school  economy  that  we  spend  unstinted 
thought  and  labor  in  bringing  a  boy  to  his  fourteenth 
year  and  then,  just  when  his  maturing  powers  are  ready 
for  large  things,  just  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  just 
when  life  choices  are  fashioning  his  future  and  infinitudes 
of  consequence  hang  upon  his  decisions,  we  wisely  turn 
him  over  to  the  guidance  of  a  graduate  novice,  the  writ- 
ing of  whose  precious  A.  B.  is  scarcely  dry.  Out  with  this 
insufferable  notion  that  the  completion  of  a  college  course 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  competence  to  teach.  The 
teaching  capacity  is  an  inherent  quality  made  serviceable 
by  a  large  experience.  Really  good  teachers  are  men 
and  women  baptused  in  the  stream  of  life ;  who  have 
learned  in  the  great  school  of  human  experience,  some- 
thing of  its  mystery  and  meaning,  its  tragedy  and 
triumph. 

The  high  school  is  the  consummation  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  Wisely  or  unwisely  many  grade  teachers 
covet  an  appointment  to  it  as  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 
How  can  it  be  brought  into  more  certain  disr^ute  than 
by  admitting  that  its  high  duties  may  be  discharged,  its 
grave  responsibilities  assumed,  by  experimenting  volun- 
teers. Shall  it  be  made  a  fat  pasture  for  the  browsing 
of  embryo  professors  ? 

One  fatal  objection  remains*  It  is  paramount ;  goes 
down  to  the  root ;  undermines  the  whole  school  fabric. 
I  mean  the  demoralizing  effect  that  the  employment  of 
volunteer  teachers  would  have  upon  the  professional 
personnel.  Slowly  and  against  prodigious  odda,  the  plea 
jfor  the  employment  of  teachers  on  so  decent  and  rational 
a  basis  that  certainty  and  permanence  of  tenure  be  as- 
sured, has  been  gaining  ground.  And  now  comes  this 
wretched  volunteer  nuisance,  more  powerful  to  disorgan- 
ize and  disrupt,  once  recognized  as  justifiable,  than  much 
of  the  politics,  favoritism,  and  official  self-seeking  which 
have  lopg  burdened  the  schools  and  stultified  the  appoint- 
ing power.     Shall  it  go  farther  ? 

In  The  ScfiooL  Journal  of  October  28,  Supt.  Andrews, 
of  Chicago,  remarks : 

'*  What  is  at  first  hard  of  explanation  is  the  absence,  afler 
all,  of  80  many  men  and  women  superbly  fitted  for  success  and 
happiness  in  teaching  who  choose  other  occupations.  But  this 
phenomenon,  too,  has  its  causes.  The  vicious  administration  of 
school  systems  is  one.  A  person  of  sensibility  shuns  a  service 
where  not  merit,  bat  political  influence  determines  advancement 
Where  this  shameful  necessity  exists  the  teaching  force  cannot 
but  lose  quality." 

Just  so.  And  when  strong  young  men  and  women, 
splendidly  equipped  for  this  supreme  calling  by  inherent 
quidities  and  natural  endowment,  men  and  women  not  of 
sensibility?  only,  but  of  plain  common  sense,  see  its 
highest  offices,  its  gravest  responsibilities,  prostituted  to 
the  ambitious  purposes  of  eitpeiimenting  volunteers  and 
a  depraved  parsimony,— what  then  ? 
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Simmer  Vacation  plans. 

Paris  and  the  Exposition. 

By  Georgu  Fraser  Arkell. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  visits  Paris  solely  for 
the  Exposition.  Paris  is  an  exposition  in  itself  at  any 
time»  so  that  one  visiting  there  even  in  the  summer  of 
1900,  will  be  as  much  taken  up  with  the  Hotel  de  Cluny 
as  with  the  educational  exhibit,  and  probably  much  more 
with  the  little  spire  of  St.  Chapelle  than  with  the  dome 
of  the  United  States  Pavflion.  So  a  few  words  regard- 
ing ways  within  and  about  the  eity  may  not  be  amiss. 
Also,  a  foreword  as  to  getting  there. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  within  the  next  month  or 
two  agents  tell  you  everything  is  taken  on  their  line  for 
a  given  date.  Wait  until  the  week  of  that  date  and  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  some  vacant  bertKs.  Then»  as  to  the 
line.  All  of  the  lines,  first  class,  are  excellent.  Not 
all  of  the  lines,  second  class,  are  excellent.  The  so- 
called ''big"  lines  have  the  advantage  of  time.  So  if 
this  is  a  very  important  consideration,  yet  one  must 
travel  inexpensively,  second  class  on  a  great  liner  might 
be  chosen.  But  this  has  disadvantages  over  a  smaller 
ship  or  the  ships  of  a  lesser  line^  say  cattle  ships  or  ships 
that  carry  no  first-class  passengers.  In  these  last  named 
ships  the  state-rooms  are  better  located — not  so  far  be- 
low ;  the  service  is  better ;  food  is  usually  better ;  deck 
accommodations  are  much  better  and  one  has  not  the 
more  or  less  undesirable  experience  of  being  Oiterally) 
looked  down  upon  at  close  range.  The  trip  is  always 
longer  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  Of  course  where  expense 
is  not  too  pressing  an  item,  first  class  on  a  first-class 
boat  of  a  first-class  line  is  the  one  to  be  desired. 

Lodging  in  Paris. 

Now,  to  arrive  in  Paris ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  you 
have  arranged  with  your  steamship  line  for  the  railroad 
fare  to  Paris,  and  baggage  has  not  proved  anything  of  a 
hindrance  up  to  this  point  owing  to  the  Englisb-speiEiking 
officials  of  the  steamship  company.  Neither  will  it  be  a 
bugbear  at  this  point,  beyond  the  waiting  for  its  arrival, 
in  the  baggage-room,  and  then  for  an  inspector.  But 
with  the  latter  you  have  only  to  smfle,  shake  your  head, 
and  answer  ''no''  to  any  question,  and  soon  a  porter  has 
your  baggage  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow.  Give 
this  man  fifty  centimes — a  little  silver  piece  the  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  value  of  our  ten  cent  piece.  You  have,  of 
course,  engaged  a  stopping  place.  Give  the  directions — 
it  is  better,  unless  you  are  a  master  at  French,  to  show 
it  in  writing.  Do  not  attempt  to  pay  this  man  yourself. 
Tell  your  hotel  or  boarding  house  to  do  it  for  you.  You 
will  not  be  cheated.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  express  wagons  in  Paris,  and  all  baggage 
goes  by  carriage. 

I  hope  your  hostel  or  boarding  house  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bois  or  park,  for  there  is  high  ground  and  good  air, 
and  the  best  water  in  Paris — water  no  one  need  1^  afraid 
to  drink,  as  it  comes  from  the  clearest  reservoir  away  up 
among  the  hills  beyond  the  city. 

And  the  air  of  the  Bois  is  the  air  of  a  veritable  wood, 
for  altho  it  begins  at  the  doorsteps  of  Paris,  it  stretches 
far  away  to  the  fields  and  the  hills*  Then  there  are  the 
walks,  the  drives,  the  lakes  with  its  little  isles  and  ehalet, 
the  cafes  with  their  music,  the  waterfalls,  and  running 
brooks.  And  lest  you  think  lovely  nature  alone  should 
not  claim  too  much  of  your  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
thousand  and  one  attractions  and  distractions  of  Paris, 
remember  it  is  historic  ground,  the  straight  way  chosen 
by  the  kings  to  their  palace  at  Versailles. 

I  know  that  the  Latin  Quarter  has  its  claims  for  resi- 
dence. In  and  about  it  lie  the  Luxemborg  gallery — (and 
it  has  its  garden,  but  not  with  the  breath  of  the  Bois), 
the  Pantheon,  St.  Sulpice,  St.  Germain  de  Pres,  the 
Cluny,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Institute,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
St.  Chapelle  not  to  mention  the  Bon.  Marche  and  the 
tudios — well-known  studios  and  many  of  them  open. 


Yes,  the  Latin  Quarter  has  its  attractions,  but  what  quar- 
ter of  Paris  has  not  ? 

One  says,  be.  down  town,  that  is,  near  the  Boulevards 
(which  means  the  grand  boulevards  in  distinction  from 
various  other  boulevards).  Another  says  near  the  Ex- 
position grounds,  which  commonly  means  nearjthe  Troca- 
dero  and  the  Champ  de  Mars  where  the  largest  bulk  of 
the  Exposition  is  situated.  But— the  Exposition  extends 
for  miles  along  the  river  and  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes, 
so  what  would  you  ?  However,  remember  this,  that 
wherever  you  are  in  Paris  as  a  tourist,  you  will  have  to 
ride  to  get  anywhere  else. 

Getting  About. 

Now  one  thing'that  wiU  not  advance  in  prices  with  the 
Exposition  will  be  the  trains  or  omnibuses.  Carriages 
ought  not  to,  but  there  is  no  saying.  And  besides  car- 
riages at  their  best  in  Paris  are  not  always  a  known 
quantity  to  the  tourist.  Drivers  are  very  quick  to  dis- 
tinguish tourists  and  act  accordingly.  Fast  horses  may 
develop  into  very  slow  ones  when  it  is  a  matter  of  time ; 
blockades  may  be  encountered ;  money  may  be  ques- 
tioned; and  so,  altho  carriages  from  being  tabooed  in 
America  owing  to  high  prices  and  convenient  cars,  may  be 
taken  in  Paris  for  directiy  the  opposite  reasons,  as  safe  and 
sure,ifslow,arethetrainsandomnibuse8.  This  is  especially 
true  if  riding  on  top,  where  there  is  no  corregpandance^ 
simply  the  payment  of  three  sous  or  three  cents,  which 
have  still  another  significance — fifteen  centimes. 

Inside  the  train  or  omnibus  one  can  pay  six  sous,  (six 
cents  or  thirty  centimas)  and  ask  for  a  earreipofidanee^ 
that  is  to  say  a  transfer.  But  now,  beware.  Unless  it  is 
the  terminus.of  a  line,  this  corretpondanee  must  be  handed 
to  an  official  before  getting  upon  the  train  for  which  it 
was  issued.    Otherwise  it  is  worthless. 

Before  boarding  any  omnibus  or  train  (unless  it  is 
hailed  on  the  street  between  stations  when  it  is  usually 
eomplet^  or  full),  go  inside  the  office  and  ask  for  a  number. 
If  you  are  going  to  the  Louvre  say  Louvre.  If  you  are 
going  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  say  Eloile.  In  idl  cases 
don't  waste  words.  As  soon  as  your  bus  arrives,  go  to  it 
and  listen  to  the  numbers  as  they  are  called  out,  or  else 
someone  will  take  your  place.  Give  up  your  ticket  on 
entering. 

The  river  boats  are  invaluable  for  getting  about  Paris 
in  general  and  for  visiting  tlie  main  Exposition  buildings 
which,  in  a  general  way,  follow  the  river,  and  in  many 
cases  are  built  out  on  the  river.  On  Sundays  and  holi- 
days the  fare  on  the  boats  between  any  two  points  within 
Paris  is  four  cents.  On  all  other  days  it  is  two  cents, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  least  expensive  way  of  traveling. 
People  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boulevards  can  reach 
th&  Champ  de  Mars— the  main  Exposition  buildings, 
from  the  railroad  station  of  St.  Lazare  where  starts  the 
underground  railroad. 

As  time  is  of  importance  where  a  brief  holiday  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  advise  you  to  concentrate  your  forces 
and  not  attempt  too  much.  Get  a  map  of  the  city  with 
the  exposition  buildings  upon  it.  Map  out  your  districts, 
and  tsJse  each  one  in  turn,  taking  in  the  exposition 
buildings  in  the  district  in  which  you  happen  to  be.  You 
will  not  see  it  all  in  any  event,  but  you  will  see  most  in 
this  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Rates  to  Halifax  and  the  Land  of  Evangeline. 

Special  transportation  rates  from  Boston  to  Halifax 
for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
vary  from  $10  to  $18  according  to  route.  The  lowest  is 
to  Yarmouth,  by  steamer,  and  then  by  rail  to  Halifax. 
For  $12  one  can  go  by  the  same  route  and  return  by  the 
all-sea  route  or  vice  versa.  All  sea  route  both  ways  is 
$10,  and  all  rail  $18.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton and  return  by  any  route,  railway  or  steamer,  is  $7.00. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  2  to  9. 

The  meetings  begin  Saturday  evening,  July  7,  and 
close  the  following  Wednesday  noon.  Return  tickets 
will  be  good  up  to  July  81. 
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The  Heavens. for  June- 

By  Mart  Pboctob,  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  June,  Polaris,  the  Pole  star,  oc- 
cupies its  usual  position  midway  between  the  northern 
horizon  and  the  point  overhead,  while  the  guardians  of 
the  Pole  have  swung  around  until  they  are  almost  be- 
tween the  Pole  star  and  the  zenith.  The  guardians  are  the 
two  bright  stars  Gamma  and  Beta,  in  the  constellation 
of  Ursa  Minor,  the  little  bear,  and  correspond  to  the 
Pointers  in  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear.  The  Greek  name 
of  the  pole  star  was  Qjniosura,  which  means  the  ^taU  of 
the  Dog,'  showing  that  at  one  time  the  constellation  was 
supposed  to  represent  a  dog  instead  of  a  bear.  The  Pole 
star  is  double,  having  a  smcdl  companion  star  visible  with 
a  three-inch  telescope.  The  Great  Dipper  is  to  the  west 
of  the  point  overhead,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  point 
to  the  northwestern  horizon  passes  thru  Delta  and  Alpha 
in  the  bowl  of  the  Great  Dipper,  Auriga,  the  charioteer, 
distinguished  by  the  creamy-white  star  Capella,  and  Ge- 
mini with  its  leading  brilliant  Castor  and  Pollux  are  rap- 
idly nearing  the  northwestern  horizon.  To  the  left  is 
Perseus,  Algol  being  quite  close  to  the  northern  horizon, 
while  two  stars  in  Andromeda  are  almost  exactly  due 
north.  Between  the  northern  horizon  and  the  pole  star 
are  the  constellations  sometimes  called  the  Royal  Famfly, 
viz. :  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda.  They 
occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  evenings  in  June. 

Between  the  northeastern  horizon  and  the  point 
overhead  is  Cygnus  with  its  bright  star  Albireo,  due 
east.  The  length  of  the  cross  is  nearly  horizontal, 
Alpha  or  Arided  marking  the  top  of  the  cross  and  Beta 
or  Albireo  the  foot.  Near  Albireo  is  Lyra,  the  Harp,  with 
its  bluish  white  first  magnitude  star  Vega,  which  occu- 
pies a  position  almost  exactly  midway  between  the  east- 
ern horizon  and  the  point  overhead.  Between  Cygnus 
and  the  point  overhead  is  the  Head  of  the  Dragon,  the 
body  and  the  tail  winding  off  toward  the  left  and  coiling 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Bears.  A  curved  line  from 
the  Guardians  to  Alpha  in  the  Great  Dipper  passes  thru 
the  star  marking  the  tip  of  the  Dragon's  tail. 

Near  the  eastern  horizon  is  Aquila,  the  Eagle,  its  bluish 
white  star  Altair  twinkling  brightly  between  its  two 
guardians,  Beta  and  Gamma.'  Hercules  is  now  high 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  nearly  the  entire  "  len^h 
of  Ophinchus  large"  has  risen  in  the  east.  This  constel- 
lation blends  with  the  stars  of  "  The  Serpens  Ophinche  " 
who  who  ''  winds  bis  spire  immense."  The  serpent  is ' 
midway  between  the  southeastern  horizon  and  the  point 
overhead,  Ophinchus  being  on  one  side  and  Bootes  on  the 
the  other.  Bootes,  the  bear-driver,  is  distinguished  by 
the  ruddy  star  Arcturus.  Following  the  direction  of 
the  three  stars  in  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper  in  a 
curved  line  southward,  the  first  bright  star  we  come  to  is 
Arcturus,  and  continuing  the  line  still  farther  south- 
ward we  find  the  brilliant  white  Spica  in  Virgo.  This 
constellation  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  between  the 
point  overhead  and  the  southern  horizon. 

Beyond  Virgo  are  the  two  Zodiacal  constellations  Li- 
bra and  Scorpia,  the  brilliant  red  star  Antares  marking 
the  heart  of  the  Scorpion,  twinkling  low  down  in  the 
southeastern  horizon.  Leo  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
western  horizon,  the  tip  of  the  Sickle  just  reaching  that 
point  of  the  compass.  An  easy  way  to  locate  Leo  and 
its  bright  star  Regulus  is  by  following  the  direction  of 
the  Pointers  in  the  Great  Dipper  southward  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  Pole  star.  Regulus  is  almost 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  Pointers.  Almost  due  west  is 
Cancer,  the  Crab,  a  Zodiacal  sign,  and  of  interest  only  on 
account  of  its  nebulous  cluster  known  as  Praesepe,  the 
Manger.  The  sun  arrives  at  the  sign  Cancer  about  the 
twenty-first  of  June  when  summer  begins,  but  does  not 
reach  the  constellation  until  the  twenty-third  of  July. 
The  above  positions  of  the  constellations  are  to  be  found 
on  : 


Jane  1,  at  dl  o'clock. 
Jane  5,  at  9  o'clock. 
Jane  9,  at  8i  o'clock. 
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Jane  i3,  at  8i  o'clock. 
Jane  17,  at  8i  o'clock. 
Jane  21,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  Sun. 

On  June  1,  the  sun  rises  at  4  h.  10  m.,  and  sets  at  7  k 
14  m.,  the  length  of  the  day  being  15  h.  4  min.  On  June 
21,  the  sun  rises  at  4  h.  7  m.,  sets  at  7  h.  24  m.,  the 
length  of  the  day  being  15  h.  17  m.  In  fact  the  sm 
rises  and  sets  at  these  hours  from  June  18  to  June  22, 
when  the  length  of  the  day  begins  to  decrease.  On 
June  30  the  sun  rises  at  4h.  10  m.,  sets  at  7  h.  25  m., 
the  length  of  the  day  being  16  h.  16  m. 

The  Moon. 

First  quarter,  on  June  5,  at  1  h.  ^9  m.  a.  m.,^ui.  the 
west.  Pull  moon,  on  June  12,  at  10  h.  38  m.,  p.  it.,  in 
the  east.  Last  quarter,  on  June  19,.  at  7  h.  67  m.,  p.  u^ 
in  the  east.  New  moon  on  June  26,  at  8  h.  27  m.,  P.  IL, 
in  the  west. 

Plandi» 

Mercury.— During  the  eariy  part  of  June,  Mercury  is 
near  Aldebaran  in  the  bull,  on  the  15th  of  June  it  is  be- 
tween the  stars  Epsilon  and  Delta  in  Gemini,  and  by  the 
31st  it  has  reached  a  position  between  Delta  and  Zeta  in 
Cancer.  It  is  in  conjunction  with  Neptune  on  the  se^ 
enth  and  with  Venus  on  the  twenty-second. 

Venus. — On  June  1  Venus  reaches  its  greatest  bril- 
liancy. It  is  then  between  Delta  and  Kappa  in  GeminL 
It  reaches  a  position  south  of  Kappa  on  the  Fifteenth, 
when  it  becomes  stationary.  It  then  begins  to  retrograde, 
and  is  in  the  descending  node  on  June  19,  arriving  south 
of  Delta  in  Gemini  by  the  end  (St  the  month.  On  June 
4  Venus  sets  at  10  h.  7  m.  P.  m. 

Mars.— Mars  rises  on  June  12  at  2  h.  22  nu,  a.  m.,  and 
is  not  well  placed  for  observation.  On  the  first  it  it  in 
the  constellation  Aries  south  of  Pi,  by  the  fifteenth  it  has 
approached  Taurus,  and  on  the  thiriy-first  it  will  be  near 
Alderbaran  in  Taurus. 

Jupiter. — This  planet  occupies  a  position  in  the  con- 
stellation Scorpio  thruout  the  month,  not  far  from  An- 
tares. It  is  better  placed  for  observation  later  in  the 
evening,  after  the  Scorpion  has  risen  weU  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Jupiter  sets  after  midnight,  and  on  June  19  at 
2  h.  49  m.,  A.  M.,  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  on 
the  eleventh. 

Saturn. — ^This  planet  is  at  present  in  the  constellatioii 
Sagittarius,  and  sets  at  2  h.  5  m.,  a.  m.  Sagittarius  rises 
in  the  southeastern  horizon  at  ten  o'clock  on  June  21,  at 
8.45  on  June  25,  and  at  9.30  on  June  29.  Saturn  is  there- 
fore not  well  placed  for  observation  until  the  latter  ^rt 
of  the  month,  and  even  then  not  untfl  late  in  the  evening. 
Saturn  sets  at  4  h.  12  m.,  A.  m.,  on  June  26. 

Uranus  occupies  a  position  in  Scorpio  and  the  same 
observations  apply  to  Uranus  as  to  Jupiter,  as  far  as  ob- 
serving it  is  concerned.  Uranus  is  in  opposition  with 
the  sun,  that  is,  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  as  we 
are,  on  June  1.  It  is  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  on 
June  12. 

Neptune  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  June  19, 
that  is  it  reaches  a  position  when  the  sun  is  between  us 
and  the  planet.  Neptune  is  now  between  the  constella- 
tions of  Taurus  and  Gemini. 


Several  years  ago  an  association  entitled  **  The  Sun- 
shine Society"  was  formed  and  found  an  immediate  field 
of  usefulness.  We  find  associations  of  this  kind  exist  in 
a  number  of  schools.  A  teacher  writes :  **  In  this  schod 
a  company  of  nine  pupils  and  myself  form  a  society,  we 
get  a  good  many  things — ^for  instance,  this  morning  a  btr 
brought  in  some  numbers  of  SL  Nicholas  to  go  to  a  lame 
boy  in  the  village."  Is  not  this  a  good  plan  ?  But  the 
operations  should  not  be  advertised  so  that  the  reward 
sought  will  be  "  to  be  seen  of  men." 
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Contributions  to  Sociolo^.  II. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
By  WiLUAM  6.  Chancellob,  Bloomfield,  M.  J. 

The  pages  of  Le  Bon's  book  upon  the  '' Psychology  of 
Socialism"  do  not  merely  scintillate  with  flashes  of  wit ; 
they  blaze  with  sheet  lightnings.  ''The  Latin  races,  ex- 
tremely eager  for  equality,  have  always  shown  themselves 
very  little  anxious  for  liberty.  Liberty  is  competition 
and  incessant  conflict,  the  mother  of  all  progress,  in  which 
only  the  most  capable  can  triumph  and  the  weakest,  as 
in  Nature,  are  condemned  to  annihilation."  ''The 
workers  are  not  ^t  all  eager  for  liberty,  as  is  proved  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have  acclaimed  every 
C»sar  ;  and  they  care  as  little  for  all  that  goes  to  make 
the  grearitnes^  of  a  civilization ;  for  arts,  sciences,  litera- 
ture, which  would  disappear  at  once"  in  the  socialistic 
state.  "  To  numbers  of  people  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
any  person  give  expression  to  an  opinion  widely  diflFering 
from  their  own  without  becoming  intimately  persuaded 
that  this  individual  is  a  complete  imbecile  or  an  infamous 
scoundrel"  "  I  apply  the  term  demiriavant  to  those  who 
have  no  other  knowledge  than  that  contained  in  books 
and  know  nothing  of  the  realities  of  life.  They  are  the 
product  of  our  schools  and  universities,  those  lamentable 
factories  of  degeneration  whose  disastrous  effects  have 
been  exposed  by  Taine,  Paul  Boutget,  and  others.  A 
professor,  a  scholar,  or  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  gireat 
colleges  is  always  for  years,  and  often  for  his  life,  nothing 
but  a  demirtavant/'  "  We  perceive  things  only  by  deform- 
ing them,  and  we  deform  them  according  to  our  beliefs." 

M.  Le  Bon  is  by  no  means  an  always  safe  guide.  He 
says, — "To  misunderstand  the  part  played  by  race  is  to 
condemn  one's  self  forever  to  misunderstand  history." 
**  Of  idl  the  errors  to  Which  history  has  given  birth  the 
most  disastrous,  that  which  has  uselessly  shed  the  most 
blood  and  heaped  up  the  greatest  ruin,  is  this  idea  that  a 
people,  that  any  people,  can  change  its  institutions  as  it 
pleases."  If  he  had  read  GumploWicz  and  Ripley,  he 
would  have  understood  that  the  sole  trouble  with  the 
Latins  is  their  too  great  homogeneity,  their  too  dense 
racial  solidarity. 

M.  Le  Bon  is  not  the  Gallic  Frenchman,  but  rather 
the  Norman.  He  wields  a  <  mighty  hammer,  a  Thor's 
hammer  lit  with  electric  fire ;  and  he  makes  interesting 
war  in  the  world.  These  quotations  are  all  from  a  few 
pages  near  together  in  this  excessively  brilliant,  some- 
what inconclusive.  Invariably  interesting  book. 

The  author's  theory  is  this :  Socialism  has  become  a 
creed  of  religious  force  with  the  Latin  peoples.  But 
socialism  tends  to  equality.  Equality  prevents  the  able 
man  from  accomplishing  his  task  in  society.  The  able 
man  originates  s^l  new  enterprises ;  he  alone  can  adapt 
ideas  to  new  ends ;  he  is  the  inventor.  The  Latin  races 
are  accepting  socialism ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  are  re- 
jecting it.  Therefore,  the  future  of  civilization  lies  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  this  limitation.  The  Orientals, — 
Japanese  and  Chinese  especially, — have  been  recently 
discovered  by  Europeans,  who  have  forced  them  to  open 
their  markets  to  new  products  and  their  minds  to  new 
thoughts.  But  the  Orientals  will  soon  thru  imitation 
compete  in  Europe  with  manufactured  goods.  Thas 
will  come  forward  the  final  world-confiict  between  Orien- 
tal cheapness  and  Occidental  inventiveness.  In  this 
world-conflict  the  only  hope  of  the  Latin  races  is  to  adopt 
individualism  and  to  cultivate  their  own  land  and  society. 
This  hope  the  Latins  will  not  adopt,  for  their  very  educa- 
tion is  formal,  bookish,  repetitive,  socialistic,  opposed  to 
living  realities  and  to  physical  labor. 

From  these  three  books,  each  admirable  in  its  way, 
certain  conclusions  appear  obvious.  Sociology  challenges 
the  attention  of  men  of  culture  and  scholarship  both 
because  of  its  deflniteness  in  proposing  generalizations 
and  because  its  generalizations  are  so  extraordinarily 
broad.  Biology  offered  us  evolution  thru  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  key  with  which  to  unluck  nature.  Sociology 
offers  us  accommodation  thru  consciousness  of  kind  as 
the  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  human 


society,  accommodation  in  its  three  stages  of  repetition, 
opposition,  adaptation,  by  which  society  humanizes  the 
individual  and  the  exceptional  individual  furthers  the 
evolution  of  society.  Repetition  and  imitation  have  been 
especially  studied  by  Le  Bon,  Tarde,  and  Giddings,  opposi- 
tion has  been  the'  theme  of  Spencer  and  Gumplowicz, 
adaptation  that  of  Baldwin,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  sociology. 

Sociology  has  both  a  body  of  contents  and  a  philosophy 
to  offer  for  criticism  and  with  which  to  criticise.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  biological  theory'  compelled  the  sciences 
to  be  re-written,  to  be  re-made ;  so  the  sociological 
theory  will  compel  history,  economics,  biography,  and 
literature  to  be  written,  to  be  re-made.  Sociology  has 
this  to  offer  to  education — an  interpretation  of  universal 
value.  But  shall  sociology  be  made  a  regular  study  ? 
Is  evolution  such  a  study  ? .  Cannot  psychology  reform 
education,  and  the  novitiates  know  only  the  reformed 
methods  ?  Must  each  man  for  the  next  century  repeat 
>  the  process  of  learning  science  as  it  was  in  1860,  only  to 
revise  it  as  it  is  in  19(X)  ?  Sociology  is  not  a  high  school 
study,  it  is  scarcely  a  college  study.  Consider  M.  Tarde's 
own  words,  which  tho  general,  apply  here  (the  universal 
applicability  of  sociological  principles  is  marvelous) — 
'The  descent  of  imitation  is  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
the  growth  of  education  (a  mere  phenomenon  of  imita- 
tion) with  the  progress  of  science  (a  phenomenon  of  ad- 
aptation). Similarity  of  education  is  complete  only  in 
the  primary  schools."  "  Some  theory  is  discussed  in  the 
sphere  of  higher  learning  before  it  spreads  in  the  form 
of  a  more  or  less  probable  hypothesis  and  at  length 
descends  into  the  sphere  of  secondary  education  where 
it  is  more  rigorously  accepted ;  but  generally  it  is  only 
after  such  a  theory  reaches  the  sphere  of  primary  ed- 
ucation that  it  becomes  quite  dogmatic  and  exerts  the 
coercion  of  persuasion  and  suggestion  upon  the  minds  of 
its  youthful  adherents."  The  whole  process  is  one  of 
"  imitative  diffusion." 

But  what  is  the  key-principle  of  sociology  as  related  to 
education  ?  "  Sociology,"  says  Tarde,  "  is  an  inter-cere- 
bral psychology,  which  studies  the  rise  of  conscious  rela- 
tions between  two  or  three  individuals.  The  relation  of 
one  mind  with  another  is,  in  fact,  a  distinctive  event  in 
the  life  of  each  and  gives  rise  to  most  unexpected  states 
of  minds."  Thus  education  is  seen  to  be  the  deliberate 
presenting  of  one  consciousness  to  another  consciousness 
(to  use  Descartes'  phrase,  the  inconeussum  quid)y  alto- 
gether a  miracle-working  fact  in  the  psychic  universe. 
It  fully  jastifies  Garfield's  sajring  to  the  effect  that 
"  Mark  Hopkins  upon  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  at 
the  other  would  make  a  college."  And  it  gees  to  explain, 
in  a  manner  full  of  suggestions,  that  mystical  saying  of 
Jesus  Christ:  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

There  are  many  other  matters  in  these  three  books 
which  provoke  surprised  thought.  Psychology,  political 
economy,  poetry  ;  each  brings  to  the  uninitiated  a  new 
light  for  his  world,  adds  a  new  color  to  the  rainbow  glory 
of  his  sky.    Sociology  gives  its  own  characteristic  light. 

With  no  uncertain  tone  sociology  announces  its  con- 
clusion for  education,  that  the  true  wealth  of  society  is 
in  men  of  invention,  of  leadership,  of  organization,  of 
ideals ;  and  announces,  too,  its  criticism  of  society :  that 
every  human  being  bom  capable  of  bringing  society  for- 
ward but  undeveloped  from  want  of  opportunity,  ip  a  net 
loss  in  that  he  but  adds  to  the  leveling  social  burdens  of 
mediocrity  and  discontent.  It  prophesies  sorrow  for  the 
people  whose  democracy  is  envious  of  men  of  unusual 
social  worth  and  will  not  sustain  them  in  their  tasks. 
The  Cassandra  of  history  declares  that  every  people  has 
at  last  degenerated  into  precisely  such  a  democracy; 
"after  which  cometh  the  end."  By  exposing  the  disease 
sociology  offers  a  new  hope  of  preventing  it.. 

rHayo-Smith,— statistics  and  Economics,  pp.  467,  8vo.    Good 
inaex.    Price,  $3.00. 
Tarde,— Social  Laws.    lamo.,  pp.  313.    Price  $1.35. 
Le  Bon,— Psychology  of  Socialism,  pp.  415.  8vo.    Price,  $3.00 
All  pnblishea  by  The  Macmillan  Company.) 
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School  Law. 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 
Rdnsdtement  of  Pupil  Mindamus. 

In  an  action  to  compel  the  reinstatement  and  admission  of  a 
pupil  to  the  state  nonnal  school  at  Peru,  Nebraska,  it  was 
shown  that  by  acts  of  the  legislature  said  school  was  exclu- 
sively for  the  instruction  ot  persons  in  the  arts  of  teaching, 
and  in  all  the  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school 
education,  and  that  the  school  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  education  authorised  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  fer  the  admission  of  pupils  as  it  deemed  necessary 
and  proper:  Among  the  rules  adopted  was  one  to  the  effect 
that  all  applicants  admitted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  board  of  education  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
fitness  in  preparing  and  in  character  for  the  vocation  to  which 
they  aspire.  Ckmtinuanoe  in  $chool  will  depend  on  diligence  in 
study  and  good  eonduet.  Pupils  are  expected  to  be  punctual, 
earnest,  truthful,  and  teachable,  for  such  only  can  be  satisfac- 
tory pupils  and  saccessful  teachers.  Continued  idleness  or 
decided  immorality  on  the  part  of  a  student  will  insure  his 
speedy  expulsion.  No  student  will  be  retained  who,  during  the 
regular  school  term,  shall  take  lessons  or  instructions  elsewhere, 
or  engage  in  any  other  business  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  is  incompatible  with  careful  preparation  for  prescribed 
school  duties,  nor  whose  character  and  general  influence  are  not 
for  the  good  of  the  school" 

The  son  of  the  relator,  after  having  attended  this  school  for 
several  years,  made  application  as  usual  at  the  opening  of  tiie  fall 
term  of  1897,  but  was  refused,  "for  the  best  interest  of  the 
school."  ''  This  action  was  taken,"  said  the  board,  ''without  ref- 
erence to  his  guilt  or  innocence  in  matters  with  which  his  name 
has  been  connected."  Mandamus  proceedings  were  brought  to 
compel  his  reinstatement  and  the  court  held  that  an  action  of 
mandamus  will  lie  and  may  be  maintained  to  reinstate  a  pupil  in 
school,  if  the  action  of  the  officers  by  which  the  party  was 
refused  admission  to  or  continuance  in  the  school  was  an  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  exercise  of  authority.  The  record  disclosed 
no  reason  for  the  refusal  to  allow  the  pupil  to  continue  in  the 
school.  If  any  existed  it  was  not  shown.  A  rejection  of  a 
pupil  because  ihe  parties  willed  it  should  be  so,  is  a  deprivation 
of  a  valuable  right  for  which  damages  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated,  and  for  the  wrong  committed  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  Under  such  circumstances  a  writ  compelling 
reinstatement  is  proper. 

Prindpabhip— Grammar  School — Women. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  the  principalships  of  grammar 
schools  for  boys,  or  mixed  or  combined  grammar  sdiools,  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education, 
which  is  empowered  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  classify  and  grade  them* 

Classical  School— Ck)odwill— Name 

1.  A  break  in  the  operation  of  a  school  after  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  at  a  certain  place  by  persons  belonging 
to  one  family  does  not  forfeit  the  right  of  the  proper  represen- 
tative of  the  family  to  revive  the  school  at  the  same  place,  as 
against  another  member  of  the  family  who  has,  during  the 
cessation  of  the  school  at  that  place,  opened  a  school  in  another 
part  of  the  state,  which  he  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
original  school. 

2.  The  incorporation  of  a  school  under  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor does  not  confer  the  exclusive  right  to  use  that  name 
for  a  school,  or  prohibit  other  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
from  ui^ng  it  in  connection  with  other  schools  which  they  may 
establish. 

3.  The  goodwill  of  a  school  which  belopgs  to  one  of  the  per- 
sons forming  a  corporation  to  conduct  it  under  his  name  be- 
comes the  exclusive  property  of  his  estate  on  the  expiration  of 
the  corporation. 

4.  The  use  of  the  name  "  William  Bingham  School,"  by  the 
widow  and  children  of  William  Bingham,  does  not  give  cause 
for  complaint  to  one  who  conducts  a  school  called  the  **  Bingham 
School "  in  another  part  of  the  same  state. 

Municipal  Debt — Statutory  Limitation — Separate  Corporations. 

In  an  action  by  plaintiff,  a  resident  tax-payer  of  the  city  of 
Bluffton,  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  taxes  to  pay  the  water- 
works bonds  on  the  ground  that  the  municipal  debt  had  already 
exceeded  the  statutory  limitation  of  2  per  cent  of  its  taxable 
property,  it  was  contended  that  the  outstanding  bonds  issued 
by  the  city  at  the  request  of  the  school  trustees  to  pay  for 


building  a  school-house  must  not  be  counted  in  determiniog 
whether  the  city  is  in  debt  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  2  per 
cent.  When  the  water-works  bonds  were  issued,  the  city  debt, 
including  the  $12,000  of  school-house  bond^  just  equaled  the 
constitutional  limit  of  2  per  cent,  but  the  city  council  and  the 
circuit  court  ruled  that  the  debt  of  the  school  city  did  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  civic  city  to  borrow  money.  TheSii- 
preme  Court,  on  appeal,  reversing,  held  that  the  debt  of  a  ci^ 
includes  the  school  debt;  that  the  constitutional  limitation 
involves  the  school  and  the  civic  corporation  jointly  and  tbt 
the  water-works  bonds  in  question  are  void. 

Note  :— This  decision  is  of  vital  interest  to  both  school  and 
municipal  corporations.  In  Indiana  many  cities  have  contracted 
debts  beyond  the  constitutional  limitation,  and  bonds  issued  is 
excess  are  void  according  to  the  above  decision,  and  may  be  it- 
pudiated  by  the  city  issuing  them. 

Union  Labor-— School  Corporation — Contract — Discriminalioiu 

1.  A  provision  that  none  but  union  labor  shall  be  employed 
cannot  be  lawfully  made  in  a  contract  to  build  or  repair  a 

.  school-house  by  a  public  or  school  corporation,  such  as  a  board 
of  education,  as  it  constitutes  a  discrimination  between  differ- 

.  ent  classes  of  citizen,  and  is  of  sach  a  nature  as  to  reBtrici 
competition  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  work. 

2.  A  tax-payer  can  sue  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  illegal 
contract  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys. 

3.  The  fact  that  work  has  begun  under  an  illegal  contnct 
will  not  preclude  an  action  to  prevent  its  execution,  and,  at  the 
most,  will  affect  only  the  extent  of  relief. 

Note:— The  aathoritieaare  in  harmony  on  the  proposition  that 
a  school  trustee  or  a  board  of  education  are  distinctively  repr^ 
sentative  of  a  quasi-public  corporation .  The  weight  of  authority 
holds  that  it  or  they  may  be  enjoined  at  the  instance  of  a  tax- 
payer whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  betray- 
ing its  trust  by  making  unauthorized  appropriations  of  scbocl 
funds;  or  making  payment  of  illegal  claims;  or  wrongfully  dis- 
posing of  property  held  by  them  as  trustees  for  the  pubhc;  or 
smothering  the  right  of  fret  contract  by  granting  special  priyi- 
leges  upon  a  class  of  citizens. 

Vaccination— Truancy  Law— School  Board's  Power  Dcfimd. 

In  an  action  brought  at  North  Vernon,  Jennings  cennty,  M, 
under  the  truancy  law  against  Merrit  Reynolds,  a  reddnt, 
before  Judge  Lawrence,  the  affidavit  charging  him  with  hiyiog 
failed  to  send  his  child  to  school,  the  dei^endant  answered  alleging 
that  he  had  sent  his  child  to  school,  but  admission  was  refosed 
her  because  she  had  not  been  Taccinated,  and  for  this  reasoB  be 
did  not  return  her  to  school.  Judge  Lawrence  held  this  to  be 
a  good  defence  and  ruled  out  all  evidence  in  support  of  tfae 


Ucn.   Miles  M, 


O'Bjien^   l»f esident-etect  of  tJie  I^emYptl^^ 
Board  of  Educatioii^ 
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Frederick  W.  Atkixtson,  Superintendent-elect  of  Pnblic  Instmc- 
--   ;;  tion  for  the  Philippine  Islands.    He  was  until  recently 
,        Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


Supt.  W,  H.  Elson,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  who  has  been  un^imously 
elected  Superintendent  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Prof.  Frank  A.  Manny,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh, 

Wis.,  who  will  be  the  new  Principal  of  the  Ethical 

Culture  School,  New  York  City. 


State  Supt.  JohnW.  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama. 
Renominated  for  his  present  position. 


school  authoritieSy  thereby  deciding  that  they  had  no  power  to 
refnse  admission  to  pnpils  for  want  of  certificate  of  vaccination. 

NoTC— The  school  authorities  are  now  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  enforce  the  rule  relating  to  vaccination,  as  the  truancy  law 
avails  them  nothing. 

Color  Line — ^Separate  Sclioob  A\aintainable« 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brookl3m, 
N.  Y.,  has  denied  the  appeal  of  Elizabeth  Cisco,  colored,  from 
the  decision  of  the  special  term,  refusing  a  peremptory  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  school  board  of  Queens  borough  to 
admit  her  children  to  the  public  school  in  Brenton  avenue, 
Jamaica,  and  make  no  distinction  on  account  of  color.  Mrs. 
Cisco  claimed  the  right  to  have  her  children  accepted  as  pupils 
in  the  school  in  question,  but  was  told  they  must  go  to  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  colored  children. 

In  denying  application  the  court  said :  **  The  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  provides  that  equal  school  'facilities  shall  be 
furnished  to  all  children  cannot  be  held  to  mean  that  the  white 
children  and  the  black  children  must  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
same  school.  As  to  the  question  of  the  excellence  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  school  for  colored  children,  in  comparison  with 


the  schools  for  white  children,  the  court  finds  that  there  is  no 
difference. 

Teacher  and  Trustee — Contract 

In  an  action  wherein  plaintiff  alleged  and  it  was  shown  that 
while  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  Jackson  township, 
Jackson  county,  he  made  a  contract  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  with  the  trustee  of  that  township  to  teach  another  school 
in  said  township  the  next  school  year,  but  fhe  compensation 
for  such  services  were  not  definitely  fixed,  the  teacher  merely 
asserting  and  believing  that  he  was  to  receive  the  same  per 
diem  salary  as  the  previous  year.  The  trustee  failed  to  keep 
the  agreement  and  hired  another  teacher,  and  failing  to  obtain 
other  employment  sued  on  the  contract  to  collect  the  salary 
alleged  to  be  due.  The  trial  court  gave  judgment  and  the 
township  appealed.  Hdd,  that  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  the  point  of  such  compensation,  and  hence  there  was 
no  contract  which  might  be  enforced  to  collect  salary  alleged 
to  be  due  under  such  agreement  when  said  trustee  failed  to 
employ  said  teacher  as  he  had  agreed.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  agreeing  to  employ  and  employing  a  teacher.  Judg- 
ment reversed. 
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6ducatioral  Trade  field. 

Richardsen,  Smith  &  Company  is  a  new  firm  in  the  school 
book  pnbliflhing  bnainess.  It  is  a  consolidation  of  three  honses, 
Richardson  &  Company,  of  ^Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Heman  Smith 
Pnblishing  Company,  and  the  ^nklin  Pablishing  Company,, 
of  New  Yerk  and  Chicago.  The  company  has  leased  one  entire 
fioor  of  the  boilding  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twentieth  street  for  its  principal  oflices.  The  oflicers  are, 
president,  Alfred  W.  Richardson ;  vice-president,  Heman  P. 
Smith ;  second  vic»*president,  John  F.  Aheam ;  secretary,  Vic- 
tor M.  Allen;  treasurer,  Hennr  D.  Harrower.  The  leading 
publications  of  the  company,  which  are  in  use  in  many  schools 
thmont  the  country,  are  : 

Ziichtmann's  American  Music  System. 

Haaren  ft  HattAeld's  American  Song  Book.. 

Smith's  Edneational  System  of  Intermedial  Penmanship,  The 
Ideal  Svstetnof  Vertical  Writing. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller. 

Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  Algebra. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Beople^B  Language  Cjclopedia. 

Natural  History  Charts. 

Natural  History  Readings, 

Franklin  Maps. 

Bridgman's  State  Maps. 

Bien^s  Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District. 

William  Merle  Mathews,  for  many  years  head  of  the  book 
binding  department  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  died  on  May  7, 
in  Broolrlyn. 

The  Kny-Scheerer  Company  have  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  material  for  the  student  of  natural  science  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  They  have  issued  recently  an  illus- 
trated catalog,  describing  their  "  mimicry  "  specimens.  It  is 
made  up  of  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  various  insects 
which,  owing  to  that  peculiar  appearance,  are  immune|from  at- 
tack. Some  of  these  insects  are  so  like  bark,  leaves,  twigs,  etc., 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sur- 
roundings. Others  again  closely  resemble  other  insects,  which 
for  various  reasons  are  safe  from  enemies.  For  the  benefit  of 
teachers  and  students  of  natural  science  and  collectors,  Kny- 
Scheerer  Company  have  collected  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  these  curious  creatures,  which  they  offer  for  sale  singly  or 
in  complete  <;ollections. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Nickerson,  long  with  Rand,  McNally  &  Company, 
has  connected  himself  with  a  new  company,  the  Globe  School 
Book  Company,  of  103  Fifth  avenue. 

The  University  Publishing  Company  has  on  hand  four  little 
historical  readers,  a  series  of  literary  readers,  new  plates  for 
the  Davis  First,  Second,  and  Third  readers,  two  physiologies,  a 
primary  speller,  a  history  of  Alabama,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant than  any,  new  plates  for  Maury's  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. 


Dixon's  Silica-Graphite  Paint  manufactured  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  is  being  very  extensively 
used  by  builders  and  constructors  for  the  protection  of  steeL 
It  i&  now  being  employed  upon  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  building,  in  course  of  erection  at  Broadway  and  Cedar 
street,  and  upon  the  large  office  structure  which  is  building  at 
the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  street. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  to  transact  a  general  publishing  businesB. 
Among  the  directors  are  S.  S.  McClure,  John  S.  Phillips,  and  0. 
W.Brady,  of  New  York. 

The  school  board  of  Summerville,  Mass.,  has  dedded  to  abol- 
ish the  vertical,  system  of  writing  and  adopt  the  Smith  Inter- 
medial System  copy-book,  published  by  the  Morse  Company. 
About  1,000  dozens  are  likely  to  be  required. 

The  American  Lead  Pencil  Company  is  about  to  extend  its 
factory.  It  has  bought  a  piece  of  property  on  Willow  avenue, 
Hoboken.  Here  it  will  erect  a  brick  building  five  stories  high, 
which  should  be  completed  about  November. 

The  Knights  Publishing  Companv,  of  New  York  city,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  The  incorporaten 
are  0.  J.  Bergen,  F.  B.  McBreen,  and  R.  J.  McBreen,  of  New 
York. 

A  new  company  is  the  Fidelity  Publishing  Company,  of  Phihh 
delphia,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000. 
The  incorporators  are :  I.  T.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Hays,  A.  C  Ziegler, 
B.  F.  Hitchens,  C.  F.  Kindt,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

The  American  pi^blishing  house  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  has 
just  completed  its  tenth  year.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Clarence  ArlAiur  Pitman,  nephew  of  Sir  Isaac.  1&.  Pitman 
came  to  New  York  in  1890,  and,  after  an  extended  tour  thni 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  founded  the  American  branch. 
Mr.  Pitman  must  have  been  imbued  with  American  ideas  fron 
his  very  advent  in  this  country,  for  he  certainly  put  new  life 
and  vigor  into  the  business  from  the  start.  That  the  comnua 
and  high  schools  of  New  York  and  othec  large  cities  shoold 
have  so  generally  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  and  text- 
books is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  stridee  the  business  kas 
taken  under  his  able  managment  He  is  one  of  theeariy 
members  of  the  Phonetic  Society,  holding  one  of  the  onck 
coveted  certificates  bearing  the  signature  of  the  "inventor'' 
himself.  Mr.  Pitman  is  a  self-tauffht  phenographer,  having 
learned  the  system  from  the  text-books  without  the  aid  of  s 
teacher.  Some  two  years  ago  he  took  out  his  final  papers  making 
him  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle  are  introducing  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  their  planachromatic  1-12  objective.  It  is  very 
accurately  corrected  for  chromatic  observation,  which  quahtj, 
oombinM  with  its  great  resolving  power,  enables  it  to  me^ 
the  requirements  of  any  scientiftc  test.    For  example,  it  re* 


The  new  borne  of  The  Attaenseum  Press.    Ginn  &  Co. 
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flolves  the  following  well-known  DiatomSf  AmphipUurapdludda, 
Navicula,  rkamboida  and  SurireUa  gemma,  even  when  mounted 
in  balsam,  the  meet  diflknlt  teat  to  which  a  lens  can  be  j^nt, 
and  one  that  few  iVths  will  stand..  We  invite  the  expert  mi- 
CTOscopist  to  make  these  tests  for  himself. 

The  new  catalog  of  the  Helman  Tayler  Art  Company,  giving 
a  list  of  the  works  of  art  which  it  can  supply  suitable  for  school 
decoration  is  particularly  interesting.  The  list  consists  of  150,- 
000  subjects  containing  the  most  important  and  suitable  works 
from  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German, 
English,  and  American  schools  of  art. 

Ginn  &  Company  have  issued  a  descriptive  catalog  for  the 
year  1900.  It  contains  174  pages  upon  which  figure  the  names 
of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  American  text-book  writers. 
To  the  more  important  of  the  books  a  brief  description  of  their 
contents  is  appended.  There  are  also  included  twenty-two 
pages  of  announcements  of  books  in  preparation. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  has  sent  a  fine  exhibit 
to  the  Paris  exposition.  It  is  composed  of  25  handsome  al- 
bums containing  specimens  of  the  Pnmg  system. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Inland  Printer  has  been  re- 
moved to  larger  quarters  in  the  Water  Building  at  110  Nassau 
street 

Peckham,  Little  &  Company  have  bought  up  the  school  sup- 
plies and  good  will  of  Potter,  Putnam  &  Company,  and  will 
carry  on  the  business  in  this  line  at  68  East  Eighth  street  and 
fill  all  orders  coming  to  Potter,  Putnam  &  Company.  The  latter 
company  will  continue  their  apparatus  department,  consisting 
of  maps,  blackboards,  globes,  and  charts  under  the  manage- 
ment of  R.  H.  Galpen. 

The  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
which  has  recently  branched  out  into  the  publication  of  school 
books  has  increaised  its  capital  to  $1,250,000  composed  of 
12,500  shares  at  $100,  divided  as  follows :  founders'  stock, 
$100,000 ;  common  stock,  $600,000 ;  preferred  six  per  cent, 
cumulative  stock,  $550,000.  One  of  the  moves  contemplated  is 
a  large  modem  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  school-books. 

Mr.  Thurber's  New  Post, 

On  June  1,  Charles  H.  Thurber,  associate  professor  of  peda- 
gogy in  Chicago  university,  dean  of  Morgan  Park  academy,  and 
editor  of   The  School  Review^  entered  the  editorial  department 


Charles  H.  Thurber. 

of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  who  have  offices  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Columbus  and 
Lfondon.  Mr.  Thurber  will  be  connected  with  the  Boston  office 
of  the  company.  He  has  had  a  varied  and  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful experience  in  educational  work  which  fits  him  in  a 
unique  fashion  for  his  present  position.  Before  entering  Cornell 
university,  he  taught  a  country  school  for  two  years.  He  was 
graduated  in  1886  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  From  1886  to  1888  he 
was  registrar  of  the  university  and  secretary  of  the  faculty, 
with  the  summer  of  1887  spent  in  Europe.    From  1888  to  1890, 


he  was  instructor  in  modem  languages  in  Haverford  college 
grammar  school  passing  the  summer  of  188^  in  travel. 
During  these  same  years  he  was  a  student  in  history  in  Haver- 
ford college  and  took  his  master's  degree  from  that  college  in 
1890.  The  summer  of  1890  was  spent  in  travel  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  succeeding  year  in  study 
at  the  Royal  Polytechnicum  in  Dresden.  He  was  appointed 
special  agent  in  Europe  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  prepared  an  elaborate  report  <m  *'  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Pruraia  and  the  School  Conference  of  1900,"  which  is 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
education  for  1889-1890. 

During  the  years  from  1891-1893,  Mr.  Thnrbto>  was  instructor 
in  French  in  Cornell  university,  and  from  1892  to  1895  he  was 
assistant  to  the  editor-in-chief  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia. He  was  associated  with  I^esident  Schumum  in  founding 
Hie  School  Remew  and  became  its  sole  editor  in  18^5.  He  was 
professor  of  pedacogy  in  Colgate  university  and  {urincipal  of 
Colgate  academy  from  1893  to  1895,  when  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Chicago  university  and  dean 
of  Morgan  Park  academy,  which  positions  he  held  until  his  resig- 
nation to  accept  editorial  work  with  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Professor  Thurber  is  thirty-six  years  of  age.  His  contributions 
to  German,  English,  and  American  educational  papers,  to  John- 
son's Cyclopedia,  and  other  publications  have  been  very 
numerous. 

Proposed  Change  in  Copyright  Laws. 

A  bill  has*  been  introduced  into  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Amos 
J.  Cummings,  of  New  York,  to  amend  the  law  of  copjnnght.  The 
change  proposed  applies  -chiefly  to  fine  arts,  and,  tho  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight  trifiing,is  in  reality  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  a  copyright  will  be  valid  two  copies 
of  a  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic,or  musical  composition,  engrav- 
ing, chromo,  cut,  print,  or  phetograph,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
painting,  drawing,  statue,  etc.,  a  photograph  of  the  same  be 
filed  with  the  librarian  of  Congreis,  proric^ — and  here  the  im- 
portant part  comes  in— that  in  the  case  of  a  book,  photograph, 
engraving,  etching,  chromo,  or  lithograph  the  copies  slutU  bo 
printed  from  t3rpe  set  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or 
from  plates  made  therefrom  or  from  negatives  or  drawings  on 
stone  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  from  trans- 
fers made  therefrom.  Again  durincr  the  existence  of  such 
copyright  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  edition 
or  copy  of  such  copyrighted  work  or  any  plat^  of  the  same  not 
made  from  type  set,  or  from  originals,  or  ftom  engraved  or 
etched  plates,  negatives,  or  drawings  on  stone  made  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  original  bill  of  March,  1891,  permitted  foreign  artists  to 
send  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose. of  protecting  the 
copyright  of  their  design,  reproductions  of  their  work  in  tho 
form  of  etchings  or  photogravures  made  abroad.  The  new  bill 
would  enact  tl^t  the  original  works  of  art  must  be  s^t  to  the 
United  States  in  order  that  the  etchings  and  engravings  be- 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Nor  could  foreign 
etchings  and  engravings  of  their  work  be  imported. 

Another  amendment  proposed  is  due  to  the  author's  petition 
engineered  by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Lee,  of  Brooklyn.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  senate  by  Senator  Lodge  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  patents.  The  bill  provides  that  copyrights 
run  for  1,000  years,  and  further  that  it  be  retroactive,  that  all 
copyrights  heretofore  lawfully  granted  by  the  United  States, 
the  terms  of  which  have  not  yet  expired,  whether  for  the  first 
period  of  twenty-eight  years  or  for  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  any  copyright  for  the  second  period  of  fourteen  years,  are 
hereby  extended  for  the  period  of  1,000  years  from  the  time  of 
recording  the  title  thereof  according  to  law  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  copyright  law  as  it  exists  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Harper  and  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  were  interviewed  by 
a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Time*.  **  The  American  publisher,** 
said  Mr.  Harper,  among  other  things, ''  being  now  protected  by 
copyright  can  make  his  prices  for  foreign  works  correspond 
with  their  importance,  thereby  placing  the  works  of  American 
authors  on  an  equal  footing  commercially  with  foreign  works, 
to  the  encouragement  of  American  literature.  The  benefit  of 
international  copyright  to  American  authors  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  examines  the  list  of  successful  works  published  in  this 
country  during  the  last  year  or  two."  Mr.  Harper  declared 
also  that  taking  cloth-bound  novels  as  a  standard, ''  the  selling- 
prices  of  copyright  works,  including  American  and  foreign  pro- 
ductions, are  lower  than  they  were."  Regarding  the  effect  of 
the  copyright  law  on  compositors,  Mr.  Harper  said :  "  Composi- 
tors are  benefited  by  the  international  copjrright  law,  as  all 
foreign  books  must  be  set  up  here,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
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thing  now  to  mannf actore  plates  for  both  markets  in  this  conn- 
try,  the  English  cop3mght  law  not  requiring  the  composition 
and  raannfactore  of  the  book  in  Great  Britain."'  Mr.  Putnam 
said  of  the  clause  in  the  copyright  law  affecting  compositors  : 
'*}Aj  individual  opinion  is  opp<wed  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
substantial  advantage  has  come  to  the  American  book  manufac- 
turing trades  as  a  result  of  the  provision  in  the  law  making 
American  manufacture  a  condition  of  American  copyright.  .  .  . 
Irrespective  of  the  manufacturing  condition  included  in  the 
copyright  law,  the  importation  of  English  editions  of  books  for 
American  buyers  would  not  have  b^me  considerable  enough 
/to  interfere  with  American  book  manufacturing  interests. 
American  book  buyers  have  their  own  special  tastes  and  re- 
quirements, and  the  style  in  wluch  books  are  manufactured  in 
England  does  not,  as  a  rule,  meet  these  requirements.  There 
is  idso,  under  the  present  conditions  of  dul^,  no  sufficient  ad- 
vantage in  the  importation  of  English  editions  or  of  English 
plates  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  typesetting,  making  plates, 
or  printing  the  books  on  this  side.'' 

D.  C.  Heath  on  Modern  Text- Books. 

Apropos  of  the  anniversary  of  C!ol.  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  of  Boston,  contributed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chicago  IfUer-Ocean,  an  interesting  article  on  the  gain  in  text- 
books and  methods  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  the  pub- 
lisher's point  of  view.  Mr.  Heath  considers  that  the  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching  has  largely  been  due  to  the 


D.  C.  Heath,  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

publishers,  who  have  practically  forced  the  books  of  the  highest 
standard  upon  the  teachers.  '"  A  few  great  educators,  lead  the 
public,  but  the  great  mass  of  teachers  are  led  by  the  publishers 
and  their  authors." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  pupils  learned  everything  by  heart 
like  parrots.  With  the  classics  the  text  was  used  merely  as  a 
means  of  applying  the  grammar  which  was  first  memorized. 
**  Now  the  student  begins  reading  at  once  and  usee  the  gram- 
mar like  bis  dictionary  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  old  plan 
was  to  make  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  hard  ^or  *  discipline.' 
The  new  text-book  makes  it  interesting,  with  broadness,  intelli- 
gence and  true  culture  in  view.  Other  literatures  are  drawn 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  the  student  is  to-day 
discovering  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  stood  for  something 
beside  the  making  of  hard  lesson  books  for  boys  and  girls." 

hi  modem  language  the  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
not  only  more  practicality,  but  of  more  scientific  methods. 
Scrappy  extracts  have  given  place  to  trntduated  selections  easy, 
yet  interesting,  to  children. 


''  la  mathematics,  the  plan,  as  in  the  ancient  classics,  now  is 
to  set.  the  student  at  work  on  problems  at  once.  lYactical  ap- 
plications of  algebra  and  geometry,  especially  of  the  latter, 
are  being  more  generally  made,  and  the  student  sees  that  there 
is  after  all  some  'use'  in  studying  these  subjects.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  commit  to  memory  the  solutions  of  typical  problems, 
but  learns  principles,  and  puts  them  into  practice  with  problems 
that  his  book  may  not  contain.  Constructive  and  synthetic 
methods  are  superceding  analytical  abstractions. 

*' English  grammar  has  now  become  a  complete  rational 
study.  The  pupil  is  led  to  deduce  his  own  rules  as  he  reads 
and  writes  and  talk^,  and  talks  and  writes  and  reads.  Instead 
of  '  composition'  writing  (the  *  rhetoric,'  of  ancient  day9)  once 
in  two  months  or  so,  evolved  for  the  sake  of  'style,'  upon  topics 
usually  quite-beyond  his  grasp,  he  now  expresses  his  own  thoughts 
and  ventilates  his  own  Imowledge  in  all  branches  of  school  work 
daily  and  thus  learns  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English 
language  correctly  and  fiuently,  in  accordance  with  Comenius' 
doctrine  of  learning  to  do  by  doing. 

''Hence  not  only  has  the  grammar  evolved  into  a  'language 
book,'  but  the  modem  reader  instead  of  being  made  up  of  short 
and  choppy  pieces,  contains  more  extended  extracts,  so  as  to 
convey  the  author's  inspiration  as  well  as  to  conserve  his  style. 
The  pupil  spends  no  time  now  in  leaming  how  to  read ;  he  redb. 
Hence  the  publishers  supply  supplementary  reading  matter  in 
great  variety  and  quantity  adapted  to  all  grades.  Hence,  too, 
in  'literature'  the  authors  are  being  read  for  their  sentimeot 
and  inspiration  Instead  of  being  UMd  as  a  means  for  the  study 
of  grammar  and  philology. 

The  modem  spelling-book  is  not  a  mere  jumble  of  words,  hot 
a  careful  arrangement  bearing  on  the  pupils'  other  lessons. 
In  fact,  all  the  studies  in  school  have  in  these  late  years  beei 
correlated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  the  text-bodn  ha^e 
been  adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

In  geography  books  the  improvement  has  not  been  as  marked 
as  it  might  be.  Penmanship  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  fine  art 
but  as  a  mechanical  knack,  to  be  acquired  by  all  in  the  simpler 
possible  way,  and  purely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  advent  of 
the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  and  the  common  ur 
of  the  typewriter  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this.  Simplicitr 
and  legibility  are  now  the  sole  tests. 

"Science  is  now  taught  generally  by  the  laboratory  method, 
and  the  text-books  have  been  changed  largely  to  meet  that  plai 
of  teaching.  They  have  become  books  of  reference  in  the 
main. 

"History  is  also  being  taught  by  the  laboratory  method, 
that  is,  the  student  is  compelled  to  do  original  work  with  orig- 
inal materials.  By  this  method  the  mind  gains  conrage,  sharp- 
ness, breadth  and  generous  temper.  The  subject  is  thus  made 
interesting,  where  formerly  it  was  a  burden,  and  the  facts  re- 
main in  the  mind  where  formerly  they  were  forgotten  alon^ 
with  the  '  dates,'  and  '  names.' " 

Chicago  Text-Books. 

While  reporting  against  the  proposition  of  the  board's  pub- 
lishing its  own  text-books,  the  special  committee  on  text-bixte 
of  the  Chicago  board  of  education  has  recommended  that  piii- 
cipals  be  allowed  to  buy  the  kind  of  books  they  think  hest  V» 
purpose  of  the  movement  was  to  eliminate  the  middleinaB's 
profit.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  of  text- 
books and  the  price  charged  to  pupils  was  placed  at  betwe» 
16  and  80  per  cent.  It  was  recommended  that  the  board  under- 
take the  purchase  of  the  text-books  from  the  pnbUsheis  and 
supply  them  at  purchase  price,  with  the  cost  of  prodnctioB 
added. 

The  committee  found  that  the  number  of  text-books  could  bi 
advantageously  reduced  as  follows :  Three  books  in  mathematia, 
instead  of  five,  in  the  elementary  schools ;  each  to  contaii 
arithmetic  and  such  of  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry » 
are  adapted  to  the  mental  status  and  aptitude  of  the  pupfli; 
one  properly  compiled  geography,  instead  of  the  two  now  in  qm  : 
one  properly  compiled  book  on  physiology  and  hyg:iene,  instead 
of  the  three  now  used  ;  two  song  books  for  the  elonentaiy  aid 
one  for  the  high  schools. 

Publishers  Seek  Relief. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Publishers'  AasociatioB, 
which  includes  22,000  publishers  of  periodicals,  have  pieBwtM 
a  memorial  to  the  senate  finance  committee  asking  that  soae 
relief  be  afforded  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  paper. 
The  resolution  recited  that  the  price  of  printing  paper  has  ad- 
vanced over  60  per  cent,  without  reason  or  warrant  to  k 
found  in  Uie  condition  of  the  industry.  The  aaBociatioa  ht- 
lieving  the  condition  to  be  due  to  the  working  of  a  tnst  ^- 
pealed  to  Congress  to  make  enquiries  to  theend  that  suitaUt 
legislation  might  be  enacted  to  provide  a  remedy. 
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School  Bqulpnient* 

Under  this  head  are  given  practical  Bnggestions  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  descriptions  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  oniy^  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers.will  find  many  valuable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  import- 
ant field.  Ck>rre8pondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  Editor  o/Tax 
School  Joubkal,  81  East  9th  street.  New  York  city. 

Water  Filters  for  Schools. 

As  the  sammer  comes  on  the  need  of  pure  drinking^  water  in 
the  public  schools  once  more  begins  to  impress  itself.  Hitherto 
the  question  has  not  reG|6tved  much  attention  in  New  York. 
The  water  in  this  city  isi  comparatively  good  and  cases  where 
evil  effects  have  resulted  from  drinking  unfiltered  Groton  water 
are  not  reported.  Again  the  numerous  stibjects  which  have 
come  up  recently  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  board  of 
education  to  the  extent  that  it  has  had  little  time  to  devote  to 
what  some  persons  might  consider  a  minor  question.  The  mat- 
ter of  supplying  the  schools  with  filters,  it  is  true,  has  been 
discussed  in  former  years,  but  not  in  a  very  serious  manner.  A 
canvass  of  the  pupils  in  a  number  of  the  schools  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  the  children  being  asked  whether  in  their  homes 
they  drank  city  water  straight  from  the  faucet  or  whether  it 
was  boiled  or  filtered  first.  The  result  of  the  canvass  showed 
that  eighty  per  cent,  drank  the  water  unboiled  and  unfiltered. 
Upon  receiving  this  intelligence  the  authorities  decided  that  it 
was  not  their  function  to  supply  the  children  with  filtered  water  at 
school  and  make  them  discontented  with  their  home  lot.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  to  come  up  for  consideration  again  very  shortly. 
Physicians  recognize  that  the  present  situation  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Croton  water  is  good  in  comparison  with  the  supply  of 
most  great  cities,  but  there  are  tim^s  when  it  is  unsightly,  un- 
palatable and  unwholesome.  The  matter,  then,  being  of  such 
importance,  and  the  cost  involved  by  the  installation  of  filters 
so  slight,  there  is  no  probability  that  this  time  it  will  be  dis- 
missed as  of  little  moment. 

As  matters  stand  at  present  the  New  York  public  schools  are 
in  this  respect  behind  the  times.  Filters  were  put  in  the  Chi- 
cago schools  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  Philadelphia  proposals 
for  their  installment  were  opened  the  other  day,  while  all  the 
private  schools  and  academies  of  this  city  have  been  supplied 
with,  filters  long  since. 

In  making  the  selection  of  a  filter  for  the  public  schools  the 
main  consideration  will,  of  course,  be  its  filtering  capabilities. 
Probably  ninety-five  per  cent,  germ  proof  will  be  required. 
Again,  the  filter  will  have  to  be  one  that  gives  a  large  supply 
of  water.  No  little  driblet  will  do  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  sev- 
eral hundred  children.  Ne  doubt  a  filter  that  discharges  into 
a  tank  will  be  required,  the  tank  to  be  well  supplied  with 
faucets,  so  that  a  goodly  number  of  children  can  cbrink  at  the 
same  time.  Finally,  none  but  a  filter  that  is  easily  cleaned 
will  give  satisfaction.  The  fitting  and  unfitting  of  a  lot  of 
complicated  machinery  would  be  too  much  to  require  of  a  busy 
janitor,  while  a  dirty  filter  is  worse  than  no  filter  at  all.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  filters  id  the  market,  and  we  liave  picked 
oat  a  few  which  appear  especially  suitable  for  school  use. 

The  Linke  Filter. 

The  "  Acorn "  filter,  manufactured  by  T.  Linke  k  Companji 
is  a^erviceabb  inatrnment  which  has  been  installed  in  a  number 


wheel  a  steel  scraper  passes  around  the  stone,  removing  all  the 
organic  substances  and  living  germs  deposited  upon  thesurface. 
These  impurities  do  not  remain  in  the  filter  but  are  carried 
away  in  the  unfiltered  water  which  flows  off  thru  a  separate 
pipe.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  attendants  is  obviated,  for,  in  or- 
der to  set  the  filter  for  filtered  water,  the  cleaning  wheel  must 
be  turned.  Every  revolution  of  the  wheel  produces  a  new  sur- 
face on  the  stone,  and  the  filter  is  washed  clean  without  having 
to  be  taken  apart.  The  st6ne  used  is  natural  Tripoli  stone 
brought  froni  Missouri,  which  has  the  minimum  porosity.  No. 
4  Linke  Filter  would  be  the  one  most  suitable  for  school  use. 
It  is  a  large  affair,  and  will  purify  frpm  two  to  three  gallons 
per  minute.    It  could  best  be  used  in  connection  with  a  tank. 

Advantages  of  the  Berkefeld. 

The  Berkefeld  Filter  enjoys  a  wide  popularity  and  is  in  use 
in  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  principal  peculiarity 
is  its  filtering  cylinder  which  is  made  of  infusorial  earth,  found 
in  the  mines  of  Kiesesguhr  in  Hanover.  This  earth  is  com- 
posed of  silicious  skeletons  of  diatomacesB,  giving  an  enonr^ous 
number  of  tiny  pores,  which  afford  a  free  passage  for  the  liquid, 
and  at  the  same  time  stop  the  smallest  portion  of  matter.    By 

fi  uTiiX  a  patent  process  this  earth  is  annealed 

11  into  a  hollow  filtering  cylinder  which 

^ft..  ifV- .*^  is  practically  indestructible.  This  can 

easily  be  cleaned  with  a  sponge  or  soft 
brush.  At  each  brushing  about  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  will  be  brushed 
off  together  with  the  accumulated  dirt, 
and  by  this  the  pores  of  the  cylinder 
will  be  re-opened.  The  great  advant- 
^M^^Mi  age  of  the  earth  is  that  the  dirt  cannot 

^^F^  ^  brushed  into  the  pores.    The  filter 

^  can  be  sterilized  by  being  boiled  in 

^  water  for  an  hour. 

The  Berkefeld  Large  Supply  Filter  would  be  suitable  for 
school  use.  With  thirty  cylinders  it  will  give  fifteen  and  one- 
half  gallons  per  minute  at  a  forty  pound  water  pressure.  These 
large  filters  are  constructed  with  a  special  cleaning  arrange- 
ment, which  obviates  the  necessity  of  brushing  and  taking 
apart.  Some  fine  infusorial  earth  dissolved  in  water  is  poured 
into  the  filter  pot.  The  pressure  of  the  water  forms  a  thin 
layer  or  coat  of  this  earth  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der, on  which  all  the  dirt  is  deposited.  This  deposit  is  easily 
removed  by  air  pressure,  produced  by  an  air  pump  aflSxed  to 
the  filter. 

The  Ralston  Still. 

An  apparatus  which,  tho  not  a  filter,  is  constructed  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  supplying  of  pure  water,  is  the 
Ralston  New-Process  Still.  This  is  a  very  handy  and  simple 
distillinp:  apparatus.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  parts  of  a 
still  it  contains  a  sterilizing  chamber,  which  insures  all  the  air 
coming  in  contact  with  the  water  under  distillation  being  ab- 
solutely germ  proof.  The  distilled  wfeter, 
is  stored  inside  the  apparatus  away  from 
dust  and  odor.    The  right  hand  cut  gives 

an  inside  view  of  the  still « 

showing  how  it  works.  The 
*  water  hoi]s  in  the  retort  A, 

passes  into  the  condensing 

chamber  B,  where  it  is  con- 
,  densed  by  the  condenser  C, 

while  sterilizing  air  flows  < 

in  from  sterilizing  cham- 
ber D.  The  distilled  water 
then  drips  into  reservoir  H,  from  which  it 
can  be  drawn  off,  as  needed,  thru  faucet  M.  The  still  is  then 
replenished  thru  faucet  N,  while  indicator  P  shows  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  still.    Overflow  passes  thru  I. 


of  hospitals,  restaurants,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds,  as 
well  as  in  the  homes  of  various  physicians.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Acorn  is  its  self-cleaning  arrangement.     By  turning  a 


The  Pasteur  Filter. 

Another  filter  which  is  widely  used  is  the  Chamberland  Pas- 
teur Water  Filter,  which  is  installed  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago.     The  latter  was  recommended  for  the  Philadelphia 
sehoolfl  laat  year  by  the  board  of  health,  but  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  the  board  of  education  was  not  installed, 
the  matter  being  left  over  till  this  year. 
Another  filter  which  has  been  installed  in  schools  in  Chicago 
^^^^and  elsewhere  is  the  Boston  Water  Purifier.    The  principal  fea- 
^  ^^^ture  of  this  is  the  porcelain  tube,  or  filtering  medium.    It  is 
made  of  nnglazed  porous  American  clays,  and  its  porosity  is  so 
fine  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  almost  all  micro-organisms. 
Purifier  No.  12  is  the  one  generally  used  in  schools.     It  com- 
bines a  cooler  with  a  filter  in  the  same  apparatus  without  the 
ice  coming  in  contact  with  the  filtered  water.    No.  12  is  a 
gravity  filter,  but  the  company  also  manufactures  pressure  fil- 
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ten,  which  are  conyenient  in  form.  These  can  consist  of  as 
many  tabes  as  are  desired,  each  tube  filtering^  twelve  gallons 
per  day. 

Pneumatic  Ink-Well. 

Pnenmatics  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  hnmble  inkwell. 
Attached  is  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of 
ink,  which  may  be  put  in  at  one  time,  and  a  device  for  con- 
veniently discharging  the  ink  into  the  well  as  it  is  nsed  up  by 
the  pen.  A  pneumatic  bulb  located  above  the  reservoir  and 
connected  therewith  serves  this  purpose.  All  that  is  necessary, 
presuming  the  reservoir  has  ink  m  it,  is  to  press  the  bulb  and  * 
the  ink  is  forced  into  the  well  or  bottle,  filling  it  to  the  point 
desired. 

Releasing  the  pressure  on  the  bulb  instantly  stops  the  fiow. 
By  this  means  the  ink  in  the  well  can  always  be  kept  at  the 
same  level.  The  merits  of  the  device  claimed  by  its  inventor 
over  other  patent  inkwells  are  that  the  well  can  be  cleaned 
easily  at  any  time ;  that  none  of  the  moving  parts  come  in 
contact  with  the  ink,  and  so  cannot  become  clogged  or  gummed; 
that  it  only  takes  an  instant  to  replenish  the  well,  and  lastly, 
but  principally,  there  is  no  danger  of  soiling  the  fingers  in  the 
operation. 

New  WritinR  Book, 

A  writing  book  with  a  movable  sample  line  has  recently  been 
patented  in  Louisville,  Ey.  The  device  enables  the  sample  line 
to  be  kept  in  constant  proximity  with  that  being  written  by 
the  pupil  the  former  being  moved  down  as  each  written  line  is 
completed.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  student  is  thus  prevented  from  looking  at  his  own 
writing  instead  of  the  copy.  The  reverse  side  of  each  page  is 
provided  across  the  lower  edge  with  a  line  of  copy  for  the  fol- 
lowing page,  and  a  metallic  bale  holds  the  sheet  in  position  for 
each  line,  allowing  it  to  slide  down  and  cover  each  written 
line.  When  one  side  is  full  the  book  can  be  reversed  to  fill  the 
other  side. 

Ink  Eraser  Holder. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  new  holder  for  a  Faber 
ink  eraser  to  which  reference  was  made  in  The  School  Journal 
for  April  7.  It  can  be  made  from 
a  common  clothespin  by  cutting 
down  the  legs,  and  fastening  the 
eraser  between  the  two  stumps 
with  a  one-eighth  inch  bolt  hav- 
ing a  washer  on  either  end. 

Relief  Map. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  making  good  relief  maps.  All 
that  is  required  is  water,  cardboard  and  some  soft  paper. 
Soak  the  paper  in  the  water,  stirring  it  constantly  until  it  is  in 
a  pulpy  condition.  The  process  will  be  quickened  if  the  paper 
be  torn  in  small  pieces.  Next  let  the  children  supply  them- 
selves with  pieces  of  pasteboard  of  the  correct  size.  Upon 
these  they  should  make  their  maps  with  the  pulp,  raising  the 
mountains  in  relief  and  representing  the  rivers  and  lakes  by 
depressions.  For  model  they  can  follow  a  drawing  on  the 
board  made  by  one  of  themselves  Ater  the  maps  are  com- 
pleted the  water  may  be  marked  in  with  blue  crayon.  If  ■ 
whiting  be  mixed  with  the  pulp  before  it  is  used  the  color  of 
the  map  will  be  more  pleasing.  The  products  of  the  different 
localities  can^be  represented  in  a  simple  and  easy  manner,  when 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  them  in  small  quantities.  Before  the 
pulp  is  allowed^to  dry,  they  should  be  pressed  in  the  proper 


place.  For  example  on  the  map  of  North  America  a  few  grains 
of  wheat  could  be  placed  on  or  near  the  location  of  Minnesoita, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  while  grains  of  rice  would  be  put 
on  South  Ga^lina,  com  in  Iowa,  etc.  Thus  fruit  may  be 
marked  with  the  seed  and  so  on.  Another  way  of  marking  the 
products  is  to  put  them  in  small  bottles  which  can  be  fastened 
to  the  map  by  means  of  small  ribbons  set  into  the  pulp  and 
gummed  on.  The  latter  method  ia  not  quite  so  pleasing,  the 
some  very  good  examples  of  both  kinds  were  exhibited  at  the 
Omaha  exposition.  After  the  maps  are  dry  such  ones  as  are 
good  enough  may  be  taken  from  the  pasteboard  and  mounted  on 
a  heavy  cardboard  or  heavy  paper  with  mucilage. 


Supt.  Henry  B.  Archer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Educational  Trade  Field. 

(Continued  from  page  610.) 

A  dictionary  for  the  blind  in  the  New  York  Alphabet  Point 
System  is  being  printed  by  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  work  will  be  in  about  18  volumes  of  about  100  pages  each. 

The  bill  relative  to  school  furniture  contracts  which  has  re- 
cently passed  the  legislature,  will,  according  to  ex-President 
Little,  of  the  New  York  city  board  of  education,  put  the  schools 
at  the  mercy  of  one  contractor.  It  requires  that  all  school 
furniture  not  made  in  the  prisons  shall  be  bought  from  New 
York  state  manufacturers,  and,  as  far  as  he  knows,  the  only 
such  furniture  company  in  the  state  is  one  in  Buffalo. 

Thomas  H.  Devereaux,  of  the  publishing  department  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  has  recently  returned  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  visited  the  principal  cities,  including  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  and  reports  a  record  trade.  Mr.  Andrew  McNally, 
president  of  the  company,  has  lately  been  visiting  his  country 
home  in  Pasadena,  Gal. 

Cassell  &  Company  are  bringing  out  a  new  series  of  practical 
volumes  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  dealing  with  the  arts  and  cn^s. 
The  two  that  have  already  appeared  are  "  Practical  Staircase 
Joinery,"  and  "Practical  Metal  Work/' 


The  Battery,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Books  for  School  Libraries  and  Text-Books, 

A  Tm  Yearif  War;  An  Account  of  the  Battle  with  the 
Slnms  in  New  York ;  by  Jacob  A.  Rile.  Beginning  with  an  ao- 
connt  of  the  inveitigationa  into  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
tenement  honae  section  of  the  city  and  its  menace  to  the  public 
health,  the  anther  shows  the  persistent  opposition  which  the 
movement  for  its  relief  met  from  property  owners  and  public 
officers.  Then  he  relates  how,  step  by  step,  the  character  of  the 
tenant's  surroundings  has  improyed,  so  that  now  open  spaces 
in  the  form  of  public  parks  give  light  and  air  to  what  were 
once  the  worst  areas.  So  he  pleads  for  justice  to  the  boy  in 
affording  him  proper  opportunities  both  to  secure  a  fair  educa- 
tion and  to  labor  in  some  productiye  trade.  Finally  he  places 
the  basis  of  actual  reform  of  the  one  bom  ef  the  criminal  type, 
in  the  personal  influence  of  those  moved  by  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.) 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  prefaces  his  Toward  Pretoria  with  a  history 
of  South  Africa  from  the  first  Dutch  settlement  in  1652  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war.  He  calls  this  a  ''historical 
foreword."  The  firat  chapter  opens  with  the  scene  at  Cape 
Town  as' the  troops  are  daily  arriving  and  leaving  for  the  in- 
terior. Then  follows  a  collection  of  Mr.  Ralph's  letters  from 
the  seat  of  the  conflict,  many  of  which  have  already  appeared 
in  our  newspapers.  His  accounts  of  the  marches,  skirmishes, 
and  battles  are  told  as  graphically  as  Mr.  Ralph  always  writes. 
The  description  of  the  Battle  of  Modder  river  and  the  appearance 
of  the  field  after  the  conflict  is  striking  in  its  realism,  gi^ng 
one  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  a  torrid 
climate.  It  is  plainly  shown  that  Mr.  Ralph  is  decidedly  anti- 
Boer.  He  often  says  severe  things  about  Fteeident  Eruger  and 
his  fellows,  while  all  the  actions  of  the  British  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  is  greatly  inclined  to  soften.  He  is  so 
•utspoken  in  this,  that  his  frankness  may  tend  to  molif y  any 
prejudices  one  might  have  from  the  stand  he  takes.  If  the  reader 
would  go  thoroly  into  the  subject,  he  is  well  equipped  with  this 
book,  for  in  it,  beside  the  historical  introduction,  are  a  map,  a 
full  index,  a  glossary,  and  a  list  of  casualties  up  to  March  10, 
1900.    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

A  Guide  to  the  TVeM,  by  Alice  Lou^isbury,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
botanical  garden.  The  book  begins  with  a  careful  description 
of  the  essential  parts  of  trees  and  a  definition  of  the  im- 
portant terms  used.  Then  the  process  of  growth  id  fully 
treated,  giving  the  functions  of  every  part  of  the  tree  so  far  as 
determined,  and  showing  the  essentials  of  nutriment.  All 
stages,  from  the  germination  of  the  seed,  thru  the  sapling  and 
mature  tree,  to  s^  production,  have  their  relation  indicated, 
so  that  this  part  becomes  an  epitome  of  botany. 

In  describing  the  trees  themselves,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
its  condition  of  moisture  is  made  the  basis  of  division.  Thus 
the  first  division  is,  "Trees  Growing  Near  Watet."  This 
plan  makes  the  )i>ook  especially  convenient  as  a  hand-book  for 
identification.  The  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored,  are 
superb,  and  they  are  generally  true  to  nature,  tho  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  little  too  highly  colored.  The  descriptions  are 
mainly  very  accurate  but  with  occasional  minor  deficiencies, 
such  as  naming  the  small  gray  birch,  white  birch,  and  not  sepa- 
rating between  the  white  and  the  canoe  birches  so  distinct  in 
their  leaves ;  but  this  only  shows  the  impossibility  of  perfec- 
tion.   (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.50.) 

The  Little  Minister^  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  has  delighted  hosts  of 
readers,  and  it  hardly  needs  a  word  more  in  its  favor.*  In  its 
humor  and  pathos,  its  portraitures  of  characters  in  Thrums,  its 
quaint  dialect,  its  dramatic  situations,  and  its  well  placed  inci- 
dents are  summed  up  the  attractive  qualities  of  this  great  story. 
An  elegant  ''Maude  Adams " edition  has  lately  been  issued,  the 
illustrations  for  which  were  made  by  special  arrangment  with 
.Charles  Frohman.  Many  of  them  were  drawn  by  C.  Allen  Gil- 
bert, while  others  are  from  photographs  which  appear  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  book  has  rough  edges,  gilt  top,  canvas 
binding,  with  a  handsome  cover  design,  and  is  boxed.  (R.  H. 
Russell,  New  York.) 

Cotton  Tails,  by  George  A.  Beckenbaugh,  is  a  book  of  amus- 
ing pictures  of  animals  with  accompanying  verses  full  of  witty 
puns  that  will  please  readers  of  all  ages.  Much  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  volume  has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald,  In 
theibook  form  these  pictures  and  verses  will  be  enjoyed  by  a 
large  number  who  did  not  see  them  in  their  original  shape. 
The  pages  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  the  paper,  printing,  and 
binding  are  of  excellent  quality,  while  the  illustrations  are  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious.    (R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.) 

Smiih  College  Stories,  by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam.  The  college 
girl,  a  comparatively  new  product,  is  admirably  pictured  in 


these  bright  and  fascinating  pages.  While  she  cannot  engage  in  a 
cane  rush,  or  a  football  game,  or  the  traditional  basing  expe- 
dition, the  female  collegian  has  peculiar  ways  of  making  her 
personality  known.  Miss  Daskam  gives  an  animated  picture  of 
an  especially  active-minded  and  picturesque  community.  She 
shows  what  the  undergraduate  life  of  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican young  women  really  is  in  its  various  phases,  illustrating 
their  ambitions,  manners,  occupations,  and  traits.  (Charles 
Scribnefs  Sons,  New  YorL    Price,  $1.60.) 

Boys  and  Men,  a  Story  of  lAfe  at  Yak,  by  Richard  Holbro6k. 
There  is  a  perennial  interest  in  stories  of  college  days,  if  they 
are  well  told.  Mr.  Holbrook  has  a  talent  tot  lively  narrative 
and  his  characters  engage  our  attention  and  hold  it  to  the  last 
page  of  the  last  chapter.  All  college  men  will  recognize  in 
these  youths  the  characteristics  of  freshmen,  sophomores,  and 
other  classmen  to  be  found  at  all  colleges.  The  inddents  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  reminiscences  to  thousands  of  men  who 
long  since  left  their  alma  mater.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    Price,  $1.25.) 

Lying  Prophets  is  a  strong  story  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Cornwall,  England.  Joan  Tregenza, 
John  Barron,  and  the  other  characters  of  the  novel  are  drawn 
true  to  life,  and  to  their  surroundings  in  this  interesting  region, 
and  help  bring  to  a  climax  a  drama  whose  incidents  are  varied 
and  striking.    (F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

The  May  number  of  The  Intemational  Studio  is  one  of  unus- 
ual interest  and  beauty.  The  leading  article  is  on  the  **  Work 
of  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes,"  by  Harriet  Ford.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
fine  reproduction  in  colors  of  Mrs.  Stokes'  allegorical  figure 
**  Honesty."  The  industrial  art  articles  are  on  **  Suggestions 
for  the  Improvement  of  Sporting  CJups  and  Trophies,"  and  *'  A 
Bedroom  Decorated,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn. 

Some  Problems  of  the  Day  in  Natural  Seienee,  by  Alex.  Hill 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  master  of  Downing  college,  Cambridge.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  series  of  Temple  Primers,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound  books  that  are  small  enough  to  earry  in  a  side 
pocket.  Its  aim  is  to  give  an  account  in  popular  language  of 
the  scientific  problems  which  are  most  prominent  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  to  portray  the  attitude  of  mind  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  sohing  them.  The  illustrations  consist  of  portraits 
of  Lord  Lister,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Kelvin,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
Charles  Darwin,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Company, 
London.) 

New  Scho<^  Readers. 

A  new  series  of  attractive,  well  graded,  and  thoroly  practical 
readers  called  fhe  Progressive  Couru  in  Reading  has  just  been 
published  bv  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Ck>mpany.  The  authors  are 
George  I.  Aldrich  and  Alexander  Forbes.  The  plan  of  the  first 
book  aims  at  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pupil's  sight,  hearing,  and 
vocal  organs.  The  book  is  finely  illustrated  thruout.  The  first 
few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  type-forms  and  common  objects 
based  upon  them,  presented  in  the  standard  colors.  Many  phonetic 
exercises  are  found  early  in  the  book.  Words  containing  the 
long  vowel  sounds  are  first  taken  up  as  they  can  be  prolonged' 
by  the  vocal  organs,  thus  quickly  distinguished  from  the  conso- 
nant sounds,  hi  the  first  lessons  the  pupil  is  taught  the  rela- 
tion of  the  object  to  the  picture,  and  the  spoken  word  to  its 
printed  symbol.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  place  before 
the  pupil  familiar  objects.  The  pupil  proceeds  to  associate 
them  with  their  pictures  and  then  relates  each  spoken  name  to 
the  printed  symbol. 

Teachers  will  appreciate  the  gradual  introduction  of  words. 
Thesd  are  given  in  connection  with  the  pictures  of  the  objects, 
their  names  and  such  other  words  as  are  required  to  express  the 
pupil's  thoughts.  The  new  words  are  given  at  the  head  of  the 
lesson  in  which  tbey  first  occur. 

In  connection  with  this  book  another  called  The  Sight 
Reader  has  be^n  published.  This  is  based  on  the  same  vocabu- 
lary as  the  other  and  is  designed  for  additional  reading  matter. 

The  second  and  third  bool^  of  the  Progressive  Course  follow 
the  same  plan  characterizing  the  first.  The  study  of  each  new 
word  is  provided  for.  In  the  phonetic  exercises  attention  is 
directed  to  letters  or  combination  of  letters  representing  the 
same  sound.  The  silent  letters  are  printed  in  italics.  The 
reading  matter  in  this  series  is  of  the  highest  order.  Its 
pleasing  variety  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  pupil  and  teacher.  Be- 
sides valuable  nature,  historical,  and  geographical  studies,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  fables  and  stories  of  ^op,  the  Grimms, 
and  Andersen  are  made.  Writers  like  Alcott,  MacDonald, 
Stevenson,  Gary  and  Sewell  are  introduced  not  only  thru  choice 
selections  but  thru  references  to  other  books  of  their  writing. 
OButler,  Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago.) 

Notes  of  other  books  belonging  in  this  department  will  be 
found  on  page  6j6. 
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Degeneracy  in  Teaching. 

A  letter  from  a  superintendent  over  more  than  a 
thousand  teachers  refers  to  an  editorial  article  in  The 
School  Journal  in  which  "apathy"  was  pointed  out  as 
the  deadly  foe  of  the  teacher.  **  I  have  been  amazed/' 
he  writes,  "  to  see  very  bright  women  lose  25  per  cent, 
of  their  influence  in  a  year  after  appointment,  and  go 
on  dropping  off  10  to  15  per  cent,,  year  after  year,  until 
finally  they  get  to  25  per  cent.-  of  their  original  value. 
I  know  how  this  is  but  don't  know  of  any  way  to  prevent 
it — that  is  from  outside.  One  I  have  in  mind  was  an  Oswe- 
go graduate ;  she  fell  to  reading  newspapers,  and  novels, 
and  attendance  at  the  theater,  as  a  steady  business  after 
school,  and  became  almost  useless.  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  have  some  method  devised  to  maintain  teachers 
at  par  value.  Can  you  not  invent  something  to  stop  de- 
generacy in  teachers?  " 

Mr.  Elson's  Election  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  done  well  in  electing  Supt.  W. 
H.  Elson,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  as  superintendent  of  her  public 
schools.  No  abler  man  could  have  been  named  for  the 
position.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
school  superintendents  in  this  country.  This  enviable 
reputation  has  come  to  him  by  quiet,  unobtrusive,  solid 
work.  The  schools  of  Superior  have,  under  his  adminis- 
tration, become  an  influential  model  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. Grand  Rapids  is  to  be  congratulated  if  she 
secures  him. 


Convention  Programs. 

With  the  present  number  The  School  Journal  sends 
out  Official  Bulletin  No.  III.  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  giving  the 
complete  program  of  the  great  convention  to  be  held  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July.  This  is  the  first  time  the  an- 
nouncement is  issued  in  full.  Previous  bulletins  not  only 
lacked  completeness,  but  repeated  the  legend  "  program 
not  yet  supplied,''  with  exasperating  frequency,  being 
little  more  than  a  catalog  of  the  departments  and  officers 
of  the  association  with  a  list  of  railroads  and  steamship 
rates.  Eight  pages  were  added  to  the  usual  forty-fqur 
of  this  monthly  school  board  number  to  make>oom  for 
the  important  bulletin.  Readers  who  desire  further 
information  concerning  the  N.  E.  A.  will  receive  prompt 
attention  by  applying  to  either  the  editor  of  The  School 
Journal  or  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Dr.  Irwin 
Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  very  attractive  program 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  which  appeared 
in  full  in  The  School  Journal  of  May  26.  The  meeting 
at  Halifax  this  year  promises  to  be  the  most  largely 
attended  and  best  provided  for  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  Copies  of  the  program  and  other  announce- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  editor  of  The  School 
Journal. 


Temperance  Teaching  in  Massachusetts. 

The  committee  of  education  of  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature of  1899,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1885  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  suggested  that  'Hhe  facts 
of  the  case  be  revealed  ky  closer  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education.  Accord- 
ingly Secretary  Hill  prepared  and  sent  out  a  set  of  in- 
quiries as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  compliance  of 
the  several  towns  and  cities  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present  law.    These  questions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Is  definite  provision  m^e  by  the  school  committee  in  the 
school  curricnlnm  for  the  required  instruction  ? 

2.  Do  the  teachers,  when  giving  such  instruction,  have  defin- 
ite times  and  places  for  it  in  their  school  or  working  programs  ? 

3.  In  what  grades  is  the  instmction  oral,  and  how  mnch 
time,  approximately,  is  devoted  to  it  ? 

4.  In  what  grades  is  the  instruction  given  with  the  aid  of 
text-books,  and  how  much  time,  approximately,  is  given  to  it  ? 

5.  What  text-books  have  been  adopted  by  the  school  com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  the  required  instruction  ? 

6.  What  help,  if  any,  by  way  ;of  reference  books,  charts,  etc^ 
is  given  the  teachers  by  the  school  committee  to  facilitate  the 
required  instruction  ? 

7.  Any  further  information  about  the  nature  or  the  extent  of 
your  compliance  ? 

The  replies  have  come  in,  been  tabulated,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Physiology  and  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools  of  Massachusetts." 

The  tables  given  show  that  the  present  law  is  having 
an  excellent  chance  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  It 
has  been  in  force — modified  slightly  from  time  to  time— 
for  upwards  of  fourteen  years.  It  reaches  practically 
the  whole  population  of  the  state.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  single  town  in  which  some  effort  is  not  made  to 
give  '^  scientific  temperance  instruction  "  as  directed  by 
the  law. 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  altho  the  letter  of  the  law  is  faith- 
fully carried  out,  ^'the  situation  is  not  so  satisfactory 
when  the  nature  and  results  of  the  instruction  itself  are 
considered."  There  are  countless  difficulties,  some  of 
which  will  disappear  as  the  teachers  gain  more  ddll, 
others  of  which  are  inherent  in  instruction  of  so  excep- 
tional a  nature.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in 
this  branch  alone  has  the  state  undertaken  thru  its  laws 
to  establish  standards  of  instruction.  Other  studies  are 
named  in  the  statutes  ;  this  one  is  carefully  described 
with  details  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work 
and  with  fines  imposed  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  law. 

On  the  pedagogical  side  there  is  need  for  much  revision. 
How  much  of  this  can  be  done  without  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  law  is  still  a  question.  Certainly  the 
policy  of  spreading  the  instruction  in  weekly  lessons  over 
a  period  of  several  y^ars  is  being  more  and  more  chal- 
lenged by  practical  educators.  The  subject-matter 
becomes  thin  and  attenuated  when  it  is  so  tediously  pro- 
longed. 

The  conclusion  is  that  whatever  difficulties  there  are 
in  the  way  of  this  law,  they  lie  not  in  a  spirit  of  indiffez^ 
ence  or  disobedience  but  almost  wholly  within  the  peda- 
gogical realm.  The  remedies  to  be  applied  are  noi^  as 
some  people  suppose,  more  stringent  and  exact  legisla- 
tion regarding  text-books  and  hours  of  instruction  but  a 
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The  BzectttiYe  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  authorized  to  announce  the  following  as  the 
railroad  basing  rates  and  ticket  conditions  for  the  Charles- 
ton meeting,  July  7-13, 1900,  as  proposed  by  the  terminal 
lines,  viz.:  The  Southern  Railway,  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  The  Plant  System.  All  the  lines  of  the 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  and  the  non- 
membership  lines  operating  in  the  same  territory,  have  con- 
curred in  the  action  of  the  terminal  lines. 


BASING  RATES  AND  TICKET  CONDITIONS 


Rates.— One  fare  for  the  round  trip,  pins  $2.00  membership 
fee  to  be  reported  to  the  terminal  lines  and  by  them  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  N.  B.  A.  on  the  basis  of  sales;  or.  in  the  case  of 
direrse  routes  within  the  territory  named,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
one  way  rate  in  each  direction,  applicable  by  the  route  traveled, 
plus  the  membership  fte. 

Routes. — "Direct  Routes"  are  those  via  which  short  line 
rates  apply,  and  for  which  the  lines  south  and  east  of  the  Ohio, 
Potomac,  a^d  Mississippi  rivers  will  apply  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
rate  in  each  direction,  whether  going  and  returning  by  the  same 
route,  or  going  and  returning  via  different  routes. 

DIVBRSB  ROUTES. 

Circuitous  Routes  may  be  arranged  by  selecting  any  one  of 
the  direct  routes  named  below  as  a-going  route,  and  any  other  one 
for  returning.  The  option  of  diverse  routes  applies  to  all  busi- 
ness originating  in  the  territory  west  of  Vr  heeling,  Pittsburg  and 
Buffalo,  and  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

The  following  specified  and  numbered  routes,  all  terminal 
in  Charleston,  indicate  the  liberal  options  which  are  offered  from 
and  thru  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  gateways: 

Route  No  I.  Prom  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Bvansville,  Cairo, 
St.  Louis  or  Memphis,  going  via  Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and  Au- 
gusta or  Savannah,  or  via  Montgomery  and  Savannah. 

Route  No  2.  Prom  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Bvansville  or  St. 
Louis,  goinir  ^ia-  Harriman  Junction,  Knoxville,  Asheville,  Spar- 
tanburg and  Columbia. 

Route  No.  3.  Prom  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Bvansville,  Cairo, 
St.  Louis  or  Memphis,  going  via  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville, 
Asheville,  Spartanburg  and  Columbia.  This  is  not  a  direct  route, 
and  an  additional  charge  of  $2.00  is  made  for  the  extra  distance 
traveled.     (See  following  table.) 

Route  No.  4.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Bvansville,  Louisville  or 
Cincinnati,  going  via  Jellico,  Knoxville,  Asheville,  Spartanburg 
and  Columbia. 

Route  No.  5.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Bvansville,  Louisville  or 
Cincinnati,  going  via  C.  &  O.  Ry.  to  Charlottesville,  Va.,  thence 
via  Southern  Ry. 

Route  No.  6.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Bvansville,  Louisville  or  Cin- 
cinnati, going  via  C.  &  O.  Ry.  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  thence  via 
Southern  Ry. 

Route  No.  7.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Bvansville,  Louisville  or  Cin- 
cinnati, going  via  C.  &  O.  Ry.  to  Richmond,  Va.,  thence  via 
Southern  Ry.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  or  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Route  No.  8.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Bvansville,  Louisville  or  Cin- 
cinnati, going  via  C.  &  O.  Ry.  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  thence  via  Southera 
Ry.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  or  Seaboard  AiriLine. 

Route  No.  9.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Bvansville,  Louisville,  or  Cii&> 
dnnati,  going  via  C.  St  O.  and  N.  8c  W.  Railways  to  Petersburg, 
Va.,  thence  via  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  or  Seaboard  Air  Line. 


Route  No.  10.  Prom  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Memphis,  Vicksburg, 
or  New  Orleans,  going  via  Birmingham^  Atlanta  and  Augusta  or 
Savannah,  or  via  Montgomery  and  Savannah. 

Route  No.  II.  Prom  Bvansville,  St.  Louis,  Cairo.  Vicksburg, 
or  New  Orleans,  going  via  Montgomery  and  Savannah. 

Route  No.  12.  Prom  New  Oxieans,  going  via  Rivtr  Junction, 
Pla.,  or  via  Chattahoochee  and  Savannah. 

TABLB  OP  BASING  RATBS. 
(Including  $2.00  Membership  Pee.) 


FROM 


Cincinnati 
Louisville. 
Bvansville 
St.  Louis. 

Cairo 

Memphis  . 
Vicksburg 
N.  Orleans 


OOING  ROUTBS 
(numbered  as  above.) 


l,2,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,;il 
1,2,4,6,6,7,8.9,10,11 
1,2,4,6,:6,7,8,9,10,11 
1,2,4,6,6,7,8,9,10,11 

1, 10,  11 

1,  3,  10, 11 

10,11 .• 

10,11  12 


sal 


Mils 

U-W  Q 


0*  0  V 
0  s^      ^ 


$21.86 
21.00 
21.60 
26.46 
22.76 
20.16 
24  86 
25.30 


C  «  o  « 


$23.86 
28.00 
28.60 
28,46 
24.76 


a 


7 
3  St:  5 


$3^,€0 
29.86 
31.76 
86.20 


$20.20 
19.75 
20.05 
22.60 
20.66 


4t  To  determine  cost  of  return  via  Washington,  D.  C,  or  for 
going  via  Washington  and  returning  via  any  Ohio  river  gateway, 
to  any  starting  point  west  of  Wheeling,  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo, 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  add  to  the  rate  named  in  the  table 
60  per  cent  of  the  one  way  fare  by  direct  route  between  such 
■tarting  point  and  the  Ohio  river  gateway  specified,  plus  60  per 
cent  of  the  one  way  fare,  by  any  direct  route,  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  starting  point. 

The  following  rates,  including  the  $2.00  membership  fee. 
apply  for  going  and  returning  via  the  same  route  from:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  $18.60;  Richmond,  Va.,  $16.16;  Lynchburg,  Va.. 
$14.76;  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  $24.86;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $26.30; 
Mobile.  Ala.,  $21.40;  Birmingham.  Ala.,  $16.60;  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  $15.70;  Atianta,  Ga.,  ,$11.60;  Macon,  Ga.,  $10.20; 
Augusta,  Ga.,  $6.45. 

Counectlng  Llues.— The  Nbw  Bxolakd  Passbxobr  Associa- 
tion, the  Trunk  Linb  Passbnobr  Association,  the  Cbntkal 
Passbnobr  Association,  and  the  Wbstbrn  Passbnobr  Associa- 
tion have  taken  concurrent  action  granting  a  rate  of  one  fare, 
plus  the  membership  fee,  from  all  points  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories for  going  and  returning  via  the  same  route. 

Thb  South  wbstbrn  Passbnobr  Burbau  grants  a  rate  of 
one  fare  plus  $4.00  ($2.00  of  which  is  membership  fee). 

The  Trunk  Line,  Central  Passenger,  and  Western  Passenger 
Associations  will  join  in  diverse  route  arrangements  south  of  the 
Ohio  river  gateways,  for  business  originating  west  of  Wheeling, 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo,  excepting  that  for  returning  via  Washing- 
ton and  direct  lines  irom  that  point,  or  vice  renti,  a  slight  ad- 
ditional charge  will  be  made. 

The  official  rates  from  individual  points  in  the  territory  of 
connecting  associations  have  not  yet  been  promulgated,  but  can 
be  approximately  determined  by  adding  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip  from  starting  point  to  the  points  from  which  the  basing 
rates  of  the  above  table  apply. 

Thb  Southbrn  Pacific  Rah^way  Company  and  the  Santa 
Pb  Railway  Systbm  have  agreed  to  sell  N.  B.  A.  tickets  on 
July  1  and  2  from  California  to  Charleston:  and  return  at  a  rate 
of  $87.65,  including  the  $2.00  membership  fee.  The  tickets  from 
California  will  be  limited  to  sixty  days  for  the  round  trip  west  of 
the  Missouri  river.  Prom  all  points  on  the  Santa  Pe  lines  east 
of  California  the  rate  will  be  one  fare  plus  $2.00  membership  fee. 

Arrangements  are  pending  for  reduced  rates  from  North 
Pacific  Coast  points,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Dates  of  Sale.— The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  the  following  dates  of  sale  in  all  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  viz.:  July 
8,  6,  7,  and  9,  and  from  points  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
July  10. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  has  granted  July  3,  6,  6. 
and  8  as  dates  of  sale  in  that  territory. 

The  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Association  and  The  Kew  Bngland 
Passenger  Association  have  named  July  5,  6,  7,  and  8  as  dates  of 
sale. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association  grants  as  date  of  sale 
from  points  east  of  eastern  state  lines  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
July  2,  4,  5,  and  7 ;  from  points  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  July 
1,  3,  4,  and  6 ;  dates  from  points  in  Utah  to  be  arranged  by  Utah 
lines.  The  sale  of  tickets  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  enable  pre- 
sentation of  tickets  at  the  western  gateways  of  the  Central  Pas- 
senger Association  on  its  selling  dates,  viz.:  July  3,  6,  6,  and  8. 

The  Southwestern  Passenger  Bureau  grants  July  4  and  5  as 
dates  of  sale. 

Going  and  Returning  Limits.— Holders  of  N.  B.  A.  tickets 
must  reach  Charleston,  S.  C,  not  later  than  July  10.  The  Umit 
for  return  I*  September  1,  1900. 


u. 
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Stop-Over  Privileges. — Stop-overs  en  route  in  each  direc- 
tion -will  be  allowed  within  the  going  and  returning  limits  of  the 
tickets  at  any  and  all  points  sonth  and  east  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio, 
and  Mississippi  rirer  gateways.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
at  the  various  points  on  the  retnm  route,  including  Charleston, 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  'Washington,  etc.,  for  the  deposit  of  tickets 
daring  the  stop-over  of  the  hold«r.  No  charge  for  deposit  will  be 
made  excepting  at  Washington,  where  a  charge  of  $1.00  is  re» 
quired  to  meet  Joint  agency  expenses.  ^ 


STEAMSHIP  RATES 


Several  steamship  lines  from  North  Atlantic  ports  authorise 
round  trip  rates  to  Charleston  and  return,  as  follows: 

The  Oceao  Steamship  Compaoy,  317  Broadway,  New  York, 
offers  the  folio wiqg:  Five  ships  per  week  ftrom  New  York  and  two 
ships  per  week  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  thence  by  rail  to 
Charleston— -time  of  ocean  sail  fifty  hours— for  round  trip  from 
New  York,  $27.00;  from  Boston,  $29.00;  meals,  berth,  and  mem- 
bership included. 

One  way  rates  are  offered  as  follows:  New  York  to  Charles- 
ton, $12.50;  Boston  to  Charleston,  $18.50,  ($2.00  membership 
to  be  added).  The  one  viray  rates  include  meals  and  state  room 
berth.  Rate  for  return  via  a  different  route  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 

Merchants  and  .Miners  .Transportation  Company.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  ofl^s  four  sailings  per  week  from  Boston  And  three 
sailings  i>er  week  from  Providence  to  Norfolk,  also  three  sailings 
per  week  fVom  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  at  the  following  rates: 

From  Boston  and  Providence  by  steamer  to  Norfolk,  thence 
by  rail  to  Charleston  and  return  via  the  same  route,  including 
membership  fee,  meals,  and  stateroom  to  and  from  Norfolk;  for 
round  trip  from  Boston,  $30.00;  from  Providence,  $28.00. 

From  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  thence  by  rail  to  Charleston, 
$19.00  for  the  round  trip;  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk,  thence  by 
rail  to  Charleston,  $18.40  for  the  round  trip,  including  stateroom 
and  membership  fee  (meals  extra  on  steamer  between  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk). 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  sailing  t)etween  New  York 
and  Charleston,  No.  19  State  Street,  New  York,  offers  one  fare, 
viz.,  $20.00  (plus  the  membership  fee,  $2.00),  meals  and  state- 
room berth  included,  from  New  York  to  Charleston  and  return. 

A  one  way  rate  of  $10.00,  plus  membership  fee,  $2.00,  to 
members  only,  is  offered  by  this  company  from  Charleston  to  New 
York,  meals  and  stateroom  berths  included. 

The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  pier  26,  North 
River,  New  York,  offers  daily  sailings,  except  Sunday,  between 
New  York  and  Norfolk,  thence  by  rail  to  Charleston  and  return 
via  same  route,  for  $26.90,  including  membership  fee,  meals  and 
stateroom  berth  on  steamer. 

The  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Richmond  Steamboat 
Company*  Baltimore,  Md.,  offers  a  rate  from  Baltimore  to 
Charleston  and  return  via  steamer  to  Norfolk  or  West  Point, 
thence  by  rail  to  Charleston,  for  $17.65,  including  membership 
fee,  (meals  and  berths  extra.) 

The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Bay  Line),  Baltimore, 
Md.,  offers  a  rate  from  Baltimore  to  Charleston  and  return  via 
steamer  to  Norfolk,  thence  by  rail  to  Charleston,  for  $17.65, 
Including  membership  fee  (meals  and  berths  extra). 

Side  Trips  from  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Washington.— 

Prom  the  foregoing  table  of  rates  it  will  be  seen  that  the  return 
trip  via  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Washington  is  permitted  on  all 
tickets  reading  from  points  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  river 
frateways. 

The  following  side  trips  may  be  made  from  Norfolk,  tickets 
good  to  return  before  September  1st: 

Old  Domxnior  Stbamsbxp  Co.,  Norfolk  to  New  York  and 
return,  $12.00;  Richmond  to  New  York  and  return.  $14.00. 

Mbkchakts  kru  Mimbrs  Txanspokta.txon  Co.  (July  14- 
August  25),  Norfolk  to  Providence  and  return,  $15.00;  Norfolk 
to  Boston  and  return,  $16.00. 

Steamship  rates  between  Norfolk  and  New  York,  Providence 
or  Boston  include  meals  and  stateroom  berths. 

Baltimorb,  Chbsapbakb  and  Richmond  S.  B.  Co.,  Norfolk 
to  Baltimore  and  return,  $5.00. 

Baltimorb  Stbax  Packbt  Co.,  (Bay  Line)  Norfolk  to  Balti- 
more and  return,  $5.00.  • 

Norfolk  and  Wasmrcoton  Stbamboat  Co.,  Norfolk  to  Wash- 
ington, one  way,  $2.00;  round  trip,  $3.50. 

Rates  between  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  or  Washington  do 
not  include  meals  or  berths. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  attractive  side  trips  may  be 
made  from  Norfolk  to  Newport  News,  Fortress  Monroe,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Virginia  Beach,  Ocean  View,  Portsmouth,  James- 
town,  and  other  historic  scenes  and  attractive  resorts  of  James 
river,  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton  Roads. 

The  opportunity  for  spending  a  month  or  more  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  appreciated  by  many.  Side  trips  may  be  made  from 
Washington  to  a  large  number  of  points  of  interest.  The  rotmd 
trip  rate  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  retnm  will  not  ex- 
ceed $10.00. 

PotaU  off  Interest  Bn  Route  an  Principal  Lines  Granting 
Stop-over  PrtvUegeai 


I'tiB  SouTiiBR.M  Railwav.  with  tt«  Ohio  rivet  connect. oii.  The 
Queen  anil  Crescent  Route,  reaches  a  large  number  of  stop- 
over points.  Prom  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  via  Lexington  the 
route  lies  thrt^  the  famous  bine  grass  region  of  Kentucky,  thence 
over  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  Harriman  Junction  and 
Chattanooga.  Prom  Harriman  Junction  one  route  passes  thru 
Knoxville  and  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Bastem  Tennessee  up  the 
French  Broad  river  and  over  the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  the  Allc- 
ghanies  thru  its  most  beautiful  scenery  to  AshevUle  in  the 
*'Land  of  the  Sky,"  thence  thru  Spartanburg  and  Columbia  to 
Charleston.  This  may  be  considered  the  leading  scenic  route  of 
the  going  trip.  « 

Prom  Chattanooga  the  route  may  be  either  via  Knoxville 
and  Asheville  or  direct  to  Atlanta  thru  Dalton,  Rome  and  other 
places  made  famous  as  battlefields  of  the  civil  war. 

The  Southern  Railway  also  operates  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
thru  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  or  Atlanta;  from  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  OrecnvUlc,  Miss.,  thru  Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  and  from 
Washington,  Lynchburg,  Charlottesville,  Richmond  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Allcghanies,  thru  Danville,  Va., 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  with 
■top-over  privileges  at  all  points. 

Thb  Loumvii:.i.b  and  Nashyii^lb,  with  its  connection,  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis,  offers  routes  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville  or  Bvansville  thru  Nashville  and  Chattanooga, 
thence  via  the  Southern  railway  thru  Knoxville  and  Asheville  or 
via  the  more  direct  route  thru  Atlanta  and  Augusta  to  Charles* 
ton.  Stop-overs  will  be  granted  at  Mammoth  Care,  Ky.,  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  and  other  points.  « 

Thb  Atlantic  Coast  Lxnb  offers  the  short  line  route  from 
Washington,  Richmond  and  Norfolk  to  Charleston  and  return 
thru  Florence,  S.  C,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

Tbb  Plant  Systbm,  operating  from  the  territory  sonth  and 
west  of  Charleston,  offers  attractive  routes  with  stop-overs  from 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
Tia  Waycross  and  Savannah  to  Charleston.  This  line  will  also 
operate  in  connection  with  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  from  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  points  to  Charleston  via  Savannah. 

Thb  Chbsapbakb  and  Ohio  Railway  oilers  routes  from 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  via  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Kanawha 
Falls,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  thru  CharlottesviUe,  Va..  or 
Lynchburg,  Va..  and  the  Southern  railway  to  Charleston:  or  via 
Richmond  or  Norfolk,  thence  by  either  the  Southern  railway, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  or  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  to  Charleston, 
at  the  same  rates  as  by  other  direct  routes.  This  line  will  become 
an  important  route  for  business  returning  either  via  Norfolk  and 
Richmond  or  via  Washington. 

Other  and  equally  Important  routes  for  going  or  retam- 
ing  via  Washington  are  the  Baltixorb  and  Ohio  R.  R..  the 
Baltimorb  and  Ohio  South  Wbstbrx  R.  R.,  and  the  Pbnx- 
■YLVANiA  LiNBS.  Rates  will  be  made  also  for  both  going  sod 
returning  via  Washington. 

SPBCIAL  ANNOUNCBSfBNTS 

Various  cities  en  route  are  planning  to  oflter  special  courtesies  to 
visiting  teachers.    At  the  present  date  the  following  is  authorised: 

The  City  of  AshevUle*  N.  C.  •  thru  its  Board  of  Trade,  extends 
a  special  invitation  to  the  teachers  en  route  to  or  from  Charles- 
ton to  stop  at  this  delightful  summer  resort.  Reception  commit- 
tees will  meet  guests  at  the  depot.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  visiting,  among  other  points  of  interest,  the  Vanderbilt  Btlt- 
more  estate,  which  is  noted  as  the  finest  home  and  private  estate 
in  America.  It  is  expected  to  secure  for  members  special  rates  at 
the  hotels  and  reduced  rates  for  transportation  to  all  points  of 
interest.  A  special  illustrated  N.  B.  A.  pamphlet  will  be  issued  by 
the  Asheville  Board  of  Tradf ,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  D.  Boolbstox.  Jr. 

The  mayor  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  Spartanburg,  S.  €••  on 
the  route  from  Asheville  to  Columbia,  have  issued  an  Invitation 
to  the  teachers  to  visit  that  dty  en  route.  Spartanburg,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  enterprising  cities  of  the  South.  As  an  educa- 
tional cefiter  it  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  WoflTord  college  i  co-educa- 
tional), and  of  Converse  college  for  women.  It  has  also  a 
superior  system  of  city  schools. 

Spartanburg  county,  the  Piedmont  of  the  South,  is  the  center 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  with  its  ;l6,00O.O0O  of 
invested  capital.  Prom  Spartanburg  the  battle  fields  of  Cowpens 
and  of  Cedar  Springs  may  be  visited.  It  has  already  been 
arranged  that  the  Spartan  Inn  will  reduce  its  rates  to  $2.00 
per  day,  and  other  hotels  will  make  similar  reduction.  The 
livery  stable  proprietors  will  reduce  their  rates  60  per  cent,  and 
the  street  railway  company  offers  free  transportation  to  visitors. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Frank  Btaxs,  will  furnish 
information  to  inquirers. 

Thb  City  of  Cbattaaootfa.  Tenn.,  through  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  extends  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  National 
Bducational  Association  a  most  cordial  and  earnest  invitation 
to  visit  Chattanooga  en  route  to  or  from  Charleston,  and 
assures  them  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  their  coming^. 

The  headquarters  of  the  entertainment  committee  will  be 
established  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where 
information  and  escorts  will  be  fi«e}y  furnished  to  those  who 
desire  to  visit  points  of  historic  sad  scenic  interest. 

It  is  hoped  to  secure  reduced  rates  of  transportation  and  enter- 
tainment. It  can  already  be  assured  that  the  round  trip  to  the 
Chickamauga  battlefield  and  the  national  park  bj   th^   RapM 
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Traneit  Route  will  not  exceed  50c,  or  to  the  top  of  lookout  movn- 
tain.  80c.  A  combination  carriage  drlxe  orer  Mission  Ridge, 
thm  the  park  and  battle  field,  including  the  trip  to  Lookout 
mountain  and  three  meals  at  either  of  the  leading  hotels  will 
probably  not  exceed  $2.S0. 

Later  and  special  information  can  be  obtained  on  applicatiom 
to  B.  L.  O0UI.DIKO,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
A.  T.  BAMMvrt,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Chattanooga, .Tens. 

The  City  of  Savaooaht  which  may  be  reached  rla  routes 
Nos.  1, 10, 11  or  13,  or  by  the  Ooeaa  Steamship  Company's  lias 
from  Boston  or  New  York,  or  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company's  steamers  from  Baltimore,  extends  a 
cordial  inrltation  thm  Its  City  Council,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Cotton  Bxchange  and  the  Board  of  Bducatlon,  to  at  members  to 
visit  that  city  en  route  to  Charleston  or  after  the  dose  of  the 
convention  ■ 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  enable  members  to  visit,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  parks,  seaside  resorts,  and 
points  of  Interest  of  this  old  and  beautiful  historic  dty. 

Letters  of  inquiry  or  advance  notice  of  intention  to  visit 
should  be  addressed  to  Otis  Ashkorb,  superintendent  of  cHj 
schools,  Savannah,  Oa. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  cities  of  Columbia,  KaoxvUle,  Atlanta, 
Augusta  and  others  wHl  make  arrangements  for  receiving 
visitors  en  route.  All  teachers  should  plan  ^o  visit  these  dties 
either  on  the  going  or  the  returning  trip.  Certainly  no  ons 
ihould  fail  to  spend  a  day  or  more  at  Chattanooga  aad 
visit  Lookout  Mountain,  Orchard  Knob,  The  National  Csbm 
tcry,  Mission  Ridge  and  the  battlefield  of  Chlckamauga. 

Local  Bxearaloiis.— A  variety  oi  interesting  local  excorsloaa 
In  the  vicinity  Of  Charleston  are  assured.  The  harbor  excufw 
slons  promise  to  be  numerous  and  especially  attractive.  Ths 
following  have  already  been  arranged: 

Boats  will  leave  every  two  hours  for  Port  Sumter,  the  Jetties, 
the  Quarantine  Station,  and  SecessionvUle;  fare  fbr  the  round 
trip  29  cents. 

The  SeeretMrjr  of  Wttr  hma  iMBed  a  Bpedml  order  to  the  A4fa^ 
tmat  Qeneml  of  the  Army  to  al/ow  memben  of  the  K.  B.  A.  CO0- 
reation  to  Umd  at  J'ort  Sumter  ttnd  rlMit  the  fyrtUcmtione, 
eutUect  to  each  reetrictioae  as  may  be  deemed  neoeeemry  in  the 
public  interest. 

Round  trip  by  boat  and  electric  cars  to  Sullivan's  Idand  and 
Port  Moultrie,  Care  20  cents. 

Round  trip  by  boat  and  electric  cars  to  The  Isle  of  Palms, 
fare  20  cents. 

Prequent  trips  will  be  made  by  railway  to  Summerville,  Pine 
Porest  Inn.  and  the  Tea  Parm. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Phosphate  Mines  near  Charleston, 
will  co-operate  with  the  local  committee  in  entertaining  visitors. 

A  local  bulletin  containing  lull  information  wiU  be  issued 
about  May  20th  by  the  local  executive  committee,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Zikkbkkax  Davu,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Printing,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TBMPBRATURB  RECORDS 


The  temperature  at  Charleston  bids  fair  to  be  as  delightftilly 
cool  as  at  Los  Angeles  last  summer,  owing  to  the  same  causes — 
prevailing  sea  breeses — while  the  going  route  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  will  be  comfortable  as  well  as  interesting,  since  It  Is  formn^ 
of  the  way  among  and  over  the  various  simrs  and  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany  system. 

The  following  offidal  records  famished  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  will  be  of  Interest. 

TABliM  OF  X4XIMUK  DAILT  TBMPBXATUKB  VOK  TBB  FIBST  VIFTBBB 
DATS  OF  JULT,   1890,  IB  DBORBBS,  FAHXBNHBIT: 

LMAsiflM       DesTtr      ChsrlMtoa       B«stoa       Wsshlsftoa 

July    1 84  •  81  79  82  84 

2 82  79  80  86  87 

3 79  78  78  92  90 

4 77  90  87  94  89 

ft 88  92  87  89  87 

6 80  80  A6  90  82 

7 91  83  87  86  88 

8 89  86  87  77  84 

9 93  92  82  81  78 

10 89  94  88  87  84 

11 78  93  78  80  86 

12 80  80  84  81  89 

13 81  79  87  85  93 

14 87  76  93  87  82 

16 76  76  89  82  86 

Average 88.5  83.6  84.7  85.6  85.9 

HOTELS 


The  Natiobax.  Bzbcutivb  Cokmittbb  and  the  Boabd  of 
Tkustbbs  will  have  their  headquarters  at  the  Charlbston  Hotbi*, 
and  there,  also,  will  be  located  many  state  headqnarters.  The  fol- 
lowing numbered  roomshave  already  been  engaged:  Superintend- 
eht  of  Indian  Bducatlon,  108,  109.  212;  Ohio,  110;  New  York, 
112;  Illinois,  113;  Minnesota,  114;  Michigan,  115;  Montana, 
116;  Wisconsin,  117;  Chicago  Teachers  Pederation,  103;  Chicago 

Teachers  Club,  187;  Kentucky, ;  South  Carolina, ;  Plorida, 

107;  Iowa,  106;  Indiana,  111;  Kansas,  105;  Nebraska,  104  »  The 
price  of  rooms  for  headquarters  is  so  reasonable  that  no  state 
need  be  without  such  accommodations.  State  directors  are 
advised  to  make  early  engagement  of  rooms  for  headquarters, 
by  application  to  Mr.  P.  Q.  O'Nbizx,  chairman  of  Local  Com- 
mittee on  Headquarters. 


The  leadfaig  hotels  are  as  follows,  all  ea  the  >twwiraii  plaa 
unless  otherwise  Indicated : 

TBB  Cbabxjmtom  (Headquarters)— -200  rooms,  rate  per  day, 
$8.00  and  upward;  rooms  with  bath,  $5.00  and  upward. 

HOTBL  Calhoun— 125  rooms,  rate  per  day,  one  in  a  room, 
$4.00  and  upward;  two  In  a  room,  $2.50  to  $4.00. 

Mn&s  Hou8B-»-250  rooms,  one  in  a  room,  $8.00  per  day;  two 
in  a  room,  $2.00 per  day, 

PAvn^LiOB  HOTBI.--40  rooms,  one  In  a  room,  $8.00  per  day; 
two  In  a  room,  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day. 

MosBLBT  Natiobaz.  Houbih- 25  rooms,  two  in  a  room,  $1.00 
per  day. 

Caboliha  Housb— 90  rooms,  one  in  a  room,  $9.00  per  day; 
two  In  a  room,  $9.00  per  day. 

Sba^bobb  Hotbl  (Isle  of  Palms) — ^75  rooms,  Buropsan^plaa, 
•ne  In  a  room,  $2.00  per  day;  two  in  a  room,  $1.00  per  day. 

ATX.ABTIC  Bbach  Hotbz«  (SulUvau's  Island)— 80  rooms,  to 
W  opened  June  1st,  ratss  not  determined. 

Porty  boarding  houses  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Accommodations,  have  named  rates  from  80  cents  per  day  for 
room  only  to  $1.00,  $1.50,  and  $9.00  per  day  for  board  and 
room. 

The  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Accommodations  are  now 
canvassing  the  elty  and  expect  to  secure,  with  the  hotels  above 
named,  accommodations  In  boarding  houses  and  private  homes 
for  10,000  guests  at  very  reasonable  rates.  The  committee  expect 
to  l^ate  a  large  proi>ortlon  of  the  visitors  In  the  best  homes  of 
the  dty  of  Charleston. 

The  National  Bxecutivc  Committee  cordially  commends  the 
plan  for  entertaininir  the  visitors  in  private  homes.  This  will  not 
only  secure  to  them  the  most  comfortabls  accommodations  at 
reasonable  rates  but  will  give  opportunities  for  becomiuir 
acquainted  with  the  social  lift  iknd  the  characteristic  hospitality  of 
a  typical  southern  dty.  Many  dtlsens  who  would  not  ordinarily 
accept  pay  for  entertainment  wOl  turn  over  the  price  paid  to  some 
selected  charity. 

TbeBxeeatire  Committee  nnifos  with  the  Locml  Committee  in 
mrgihg  thmt  emrlympplietition  be  made  to  Mr,Jno.  A.Smith,  ehmir- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Aeeomodntione,  for  entertninment  in 
prirnte  Amittte, 

Importaot  Notice  to  oil  Dclctfotca  to  the  Choricatoo 
NatloQoI   Bd«caUoiioI  Aoaobtatloo.— Hepresentatives    of   the 

Committee  of  Reception,  distinguished  by  thdr  badges,  will  meet 
an  Incoming  trains  at  BrancfavUIe,  on  the  Southern  Railway ;  at 
Lanes,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  at  Yemassee,  on  the  Plant 
System.  They  will  be  i>repared  to  give  all  necessary  information 
and  to  aid  ddegates  la  finding  homes,  whether  at  hotels,  board- 
ing houses,  or  private  dwellings. 

Ddegates  are  urged  to  consult  these  members  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  while  on  the  trains,  so  as  to  have  their  homes 
asdgned  them  before  reaching  Charleston. 

Upon  arrival,  the  ddegates  will  be  put  in  charge  of  mes- 
senger boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reception  Committee, 
who  will  conduct  them  to  the  places  selected. 

Bvery  eiTort  will  be  made  to  femish  suitable  aocommoda^ 
tions  for  all  ddegates. 

iM<r«t«^.    /J*  Az»OBR  Skttb,  Chairman,        \of  Committee 

cngnea.    ^^qbbrt  P.  BYABS,yice-Chairman/on  Reception. 

Bxbibtt  of  School  Appilancoo.— The  lower  floor  of  the 
Hibernian  Hall  has  been  secured  for  the  use  of  such  manufactur- 
ers of  school  appliances  as  wish  to  make  an  exhibit.  This  hall  is 
near  the  Charleston  Hotel,  one  door  from  the  Mills  House,  on 
the  street  where  many  of  the  department  sesdons  will  be  hdd. 
In  the  hall  above,  the  Kindergarten  Department  will  hold  its 
meetings.  Those  wishing  table  and  wall  space  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Chairman  of  Committee  on  School  Appliances,  Super- 
intendent Hbbxt  p.  Abcbxb,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

A  RcnolOD  of  the  graduates  of  the  Pbabodt  Nobkai«  Cei^ 
UtOB  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  be  hdd  on  Thursday,  July  12,  at  4 
p.  m.,  at  the  Memminger  Normal  School  building,  comer  St. 
Philip  and  Beaufain  streets. 

RBL1GIOU&  BDUCATIOM  CONFBRBNCB 

Undertheauspicesof  the  AicBRiCABSociBTy  ov  Rbx,ioiousBiid^ 
CATION,  a  conference  In  the  interest  of  the  aims  of  that  sodety 
will  be  held  in  Charleston,  beginning  at  noon,  Saturday,  July  7, 
and  dosing  at  noon  Tuesday,  July  10. 

This  sodety  Is  inter-denominational,  and  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Regents,  of  which  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  president.  It  has  for  its  placet 
the  application  of  correct  educational  principles  to  all  phases  of 
religious  teaching,  and  has  won  the  i|f>proYal  and  active  support 
of  many  eminent  educators. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Gn^BBBT,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of 
the  society,  will  have  charge  of  all  local  arrangements  and  of  the 
program  of  the  sesdons,  copies  of  which  he  will  be  pleased  to 
mail  to  all  who  may  desire  them. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  pulpits  of  Charleston  wHl  be 
occupied  on  Sunday,  July  8,  by  members  of  the  conference. 

It  is  presumed  that  many  teachers  and  others  will  wish  to 
attend  the  conference,  which  closes  before  the  opening  of  the  | 
eral  sessions  of  the  National  Bducational  Assodation. 
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STATE  DIRECTORS  AND  MANAGERS, 
For  11^9-1900. 

HORTH  ▲TI.AZITIC  DimiON 

;oRN  8.  IrOCKB— Pmldeat  York  Inatitute Smco,  MaIim. 

Cmarioxo  Poi,ioMt-8tate  Stipt.  Pub.  laatr. ..Dover,  N.  H. 
JOHK  L.  Az^BR-^iiperintendent  of  8dioolB...Benninfftoii,  Vt. 

WiLX.  8.  Moicso»-8tate  Kormal  School Wettfield»  Mam. 

Omouob  B.  Chukch— Prla.  Oeammar  8cli.....ProTldenoe,  R.  I. 

C.  N.  KBin>Ai,u— Superintendent  of  8cliools...Mew  H«Tes,  Conn. 
Caia.  W.  DB4ini(8t«te  M^r.)— Snptof  8chs..Bridgeport.Coaii. 

A.  8.  DoWKDCO— Pria Tr'gSch,  119th  St.  &  2d  ▲^...Ncw  York.  N.  Y, 
H.  BmMWWtMR  WiLU»— Co.  Snpt.  of  Schoole..MewBnmsiriek.N.  J, 

H.  W.  PiSHSS— Snperritor  17th  Wd  Sehs PHt«lmr»h,  Pa. 

George  HoweU  (Dtat.  Mgr.)--8npt.  Scha Scranton,  Pa, 

Watson  Cornell  (Diet.  Mgr.)— Prln.  Logan  Or.  Seh.  Phila.,  Pa. 
•OUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

A.  H.  BnuM— Prin.  of  High  School WUmlngton,  Del. 

B.  B.  PXBTTTiiAK— State  Sapt.  Pub.  Inttr Baltimore,  Md. 

HBnTA.WnB(StatcMgr.)— 8npt.ofSche.,Baltiniotc,  Md. 

W.  B.  PowBtx^— Superintendent  of  Schoolt...Waahington,  D.  C, 
Alx^akDatu  (Diet.  Mgr.)— Prin.  Bue.  High  8ch...Waah.,  D.  C. 

B.  C.  OLAea— Superintei)dent  of  Schools Lynchburg,  Ya. 

W.  H.  Kbistbr  (State  Mgr.)  Prin.  High  Sch.Harrisburg,  Va. 

J.  N.  Dbahi<— Student  In  Columbia  nnlT.,N. Y.Claude,  W.  Va. 

B.  A.  Ai^dbucuc— Pres.  Unir.  of  N.  Car Chapel  HUl,  N.  C. 

P.  C.  WooDWAXD— Pres.  South  Car.  Coll Columbia,  S.  C. 

W.  N.  SHBATa— State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr Tallahassee,  Pla. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

McHbkrt  Rhoads— Supt.  of  Schools Prankfort,  Ky. 

H.  C.  Wbbbr— Superintendent  of  Schools NashviUe,  Tenn. 

YftLUAU  M.  Slaton— Prin.  Boys'  High  Sch..Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Phillips — Superintendent  of  Schools....Birmlngham,  Ala. 

R.  B.  Pulton— Chancellor  Uniy.  of  Miss ..UniTcrsity,  Miss. 

B.  B.  Bass  (State  Mgr.)~Supt.  of  Schools.. Green vlUe,  Miss. 

Wasrbn  Baston— Supt.  of  Schools New  Qrieans,  La. 

Albx.  Hooo— Bd.  "T.  and  P.  Quarterly" Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Datid  R.  Boti>— Pres.  UnirT  of  Oklahoma Norman,  Okla. 

J.  R.  RiOHTSBLL— Superintendent  of  Schools..  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

J.  A.  Shawan — Superintendent  of  Schools Columbus.  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Carr— Superintendent  of  Schools Anderson,  Ind. 

J.  H.  CoLUKS— Superintendent  of  Schools Springfield.  111. 

D.  W.  Sprikobr — High  School Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

L.  D.  Hartbt— State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr Madison,  Wis. 

W.  M.  Bbardshbar — Pres.  Iowa  State  Coll..  Ames,  Iowa. 

P.  Y.  Hubbard— Superintendent  of  Schools...Red  Wing.  Minn. 
W.  T.  Carrinoton — State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr... Jefferson   City,  Mo. 

Gbo.  T.  Murpht  (State  Mgr.) — ^Asst.  8up..St.  Louis,  Mo. 
W.  B.  HooTBR — Superintendent  of  Schools.. ..Park  Riyer,  N.  D. 

Praxk  Crakb Watertown,  S.  D. 

J.  H.  MiLLBR—-Bd.  "Northwestern  Monthly"  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Prank  R.  Dtbr — Superintendent  of  Schools.. Wichita,  Kans. 

WESTERN    DIVISION 
Samubl  D.  Larobnt — Supt.  of  Schools Great   Palls,  Mont. 

B.  A.  Stbbrb  (State  Mgr.) — Supt.  Schools.Kalispel,  Mont. 
BSTBLLB  Rbbl— Sup't  Ind.  Schs.  (for  Wyo)....Washington,  D.  C. 
L.  C.  GRBBMI.BB — Supt.  of  Schools,  Dist.  No.  2,  Denrer,  Colo. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Jackson— Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools.. Silrer  City,  N.  Mex. 

P.  A.  CooLBT — Superintendent  of  Schools Tucson,  Aris. 

P.  B.  COOPBR— Superintendent  of  Schools Salt  Lake  City, Utah. 

J.  B.  Stubbs— Pres.  Unirersity  of  Nerada Reno,  Nev. 

J.  W.  Danibls— Superintendent  of  Schools Boise,  Idaho. 

O.  C.  Whttkbt — Prin.  of  Bryant  School Tacoma,  Wash. 

B.  D.  RB88LBR— Superintendent  of  Schools.... Bugeife,  Ore. 

J.  H.  ACKBRMAN  (State  Mgr.)— St.  Supt.  Pub:  Instr..Salem;  Ore. 
John  Swbtt— Educational  Author Martinez,  Cal. 

J.  A.  POSHAT  (Mgr.  for  S.  Cal.)— Supt.  of  Sch..Los  Angeles,  CaL 


LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  AT  CHARLESTON 


^LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

W.  H.  Wblch,  Chairman. 

J.  C.  Hbmphill,  Vice-Chairman. 

W.  K.  Tatb,  Secretary. 

JA8.  F.  Rbddino,  Treasurer. 
mbmbbrs 
JAMBS  R.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Raffbrty,  Thbo.  Poppbn,  representing 

the  City  Council. 
T.  R.  McGahan,  O.  B.  Johnson,  Gbo.  B.  Bdwards,  representing  ' 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
W.  B.  WILSON,  J.  D.  KosTBR,  Thbodorb  Mblchbrs,  representing 

the  Merchants'  Bxchange. 
J  AS.  M.  Sbionious,  E.  H.  Prinolb,  C.  F.  Middlbton,  representing 

the  Cotton  Bxchange. 
H.  A.  MoDONY,  T.  T.  Hydb,  Montagub  Triest,  R.  P.  Byans,  rep- 
resenting the  Young  Men's  Business  League. 
JUUAN  MiTCHBLL,  H.  Babr,  C.  F.  Panknin,  repreMutlng  City 

Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
W.  H.  DUNKIN,  A.  Toombr  Portbr,  D.  D.,  W.  M.  Whitbhbad, 

representing  other  School  Interests. 
8AMUBI.  Lapham,  S.  H.  Wilson,  C.  S.  Gadsdbn,  Auditing  Com* 

mittee. 

SPBCIAL  COMMITTBBS. 

Committee  on  Finance— N.  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Hotels  and  Accommodations— Jno.  A.  Smith,  Chn. 


Committee  on  Halls— Wm.  J.  Storbn,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Reception— Hon.  J.  Adobr  Smyth,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Bntertalnment — R.  Goodwin  Rhbtt,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Bxec.  and  Registration  H*<i's^P.Q.  O'Nbill,  Chs. 
Committee  on  Publidty^J.  C.  Hbmphill,  Chairman. 
Commlttse  on  Adrance  Membtrahip— W.  K.  Tats,  Chalmaa. 
Committee  on  Railways— O.  B.  Allbm,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  School  BRhibltB— Col.  AsBtnsT  Coward,  Cbairmsn. 
Committee  on  Bxhlblt  of  School  AppUaaeea— H.  P.^Utoun,  Cbn. 
Committca  onPro'n  of  Stats  iMlarssts    HiBBiBCMiRAitDOLyH,Chs. 
Commlttas  on  Colored  TcachcrB-  JL  C.  KamrMAX.  ChalrmaiL 
Commlttas on Printtngaad  Badges    ZnnnmMkU Davib,  Cfaaimaa. 
Coaunittss  on  Music— Hskrt  Schachtb,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Harbor  and  Local  Bxcnrsions    D.  L.annrT,B»,ChB. 
Conunittas  on  DseoratlonB  and  Slgna— W.  B.  WkLBOK^Chalrauui. 
In  addition  to  the  nsual  ihiancial  and  other  guarantees  tbe 
Local  BzectttiTS  Committee  hare  agreed  to  seenre  a  membenhip 
of -5,000  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.   Itit 
belieTed  that  5,000  more  will  attend  from  tbe  North  Atlantic, 
North  Central  and  Western  States. 


PROGRAMS 


The  following  programs  may  be  reriaed  before  the  final 
edition  is  iaaued  for  nee  at  tbe  Charleston  meeting. 


GENERAL  SESSIONS 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  occur  at  12  m. 

Tuesday,  July  10. 
All  General  Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Thompson  AuDrroRiuM. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  IO^Opeking  Session 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  of  the  Ix>cal  BzecatiTr 
Committee,  W.  H.  Wblcb,  Bsq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prayer.  Maslc. 

Addresses  of  Weieoaie  (80  minutes)— 

His    Bxcbllbhcy  Milbs   B.  McSii^bicbt,  OoTemor  ef  South 

Carolina,  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
Hon.  Johk  J.  McMahah,  state  superintendent  of  public  instrse- 

tion,  on  behalf  of  the  educatiouflU  interests  of  the  state. 
Hon.  J.  ADOBR  Smtth,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  on  behalf  of  the 

municipality. 
Hbnrt  p.  Arch  BR,  superintendent  of  Charleston  schools,  on 

behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

Responses  (30  minutes) — 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Bducation  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  B.  Oram  Lttb,  principal  of  Pint  Pennsylranla  State  Nor- 
mal School,  MillersTille,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Carr,  Buperintendeut  of  city  schools,  Anderson,  Ind. 

J.  A.  PosHAY,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

Music. 

President's  Address—CSO  minutes)— President  O.  T.  Corsox, 

Columbus,  O. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Active  members  will  meet  ^^  their  respectiTC  state  headquarten 
to  select  nominees  for  the  general  Nominating  Committee  at 
0:30  p.  m.  Tuesday,  July  10. 

Tuesday  Eybnino,  July*  10 
Music. 
The  Small  College. 

I.  Its  Work  in  the  Past— President  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

n.  Its  Prospects— President  W.  R.  Harpbr,  University  ^f  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 


Prayer. 


Wednesday  Morning,  July  11 
Music. 


Contributions  of  Reilglons  OrCanlzatlOQS  to  the  Cause  off 
Education. 

I.  By  the  Baptist  Church— President  Oscar  H.  Coopbk,    Baylor 

University,  Waco,  Texas. 
JI.  By  tbe  Methodist  Church— Rev.  H.  M.  Du  Boob,  p.  D.,  gen- 

eral  secretary  of  the  Bp worth  League,  M.  B.  Church,  South, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
III.  By  the  Catholic  Church— Dr.  Condb  B.  Pallbk,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  11 

Music. 

Addresses. 

L  (Subject  to  be  supplied)— Bookbr  T.  WA8HnroTOM«  president 
of  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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B.  (M^lcet  to  IM  Mipidled)— Praldciit  Josbph  8wa»,  ItaiTtiiMr 
«f  Zatfi«aA,  Blooatfi^on,  Ind. 

Thursdat  Moknixg,  July  12 

Prayer.  Mvslc. 

The  Probleai  ef  the  Grades* 

I.  The  Problem  of  Dliel]rilne— MIm  Omramm  Bdkukd,  i>tfa- 
ci|»al  of  Tee^hen'  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mau. 

S.  The  Problem  of  Classliicatlon  and  Promotion— Mlee  BiAAf 
BBTH  BuCMAXAX,  Kanias  Cltj,  Mo. 

in.  The  Problem  of  Inatmctlon— Mrs.  AucB  WooDWonm 
CooLST,  enperrieor  of  primary  gradeo,  MlnneapoUa,  Mino* 

The  annval  meethiff  of  the  AetlTe  Memben  for  the  election  of 
oAeere  and  the  traaaactlon  6f  other  bnekieea  wUl  be  held  at 
the  Thompaea  Anditorinm  at  12  M.,  Thnreday,  Jnly  12. 

The  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Diiectora  wilt  be  held  at  S:aO 
p.  m.,  Thnreday,  Jnly  12. 

Thubsdat  Bybndio,  July  12 

It  la  expected  that  the  itrogram  for  thie  erenlng  win  Indnde 
addreeeee  by  Prceident  McKlnley  and  others,  if  the  Preeident 
flnde  it  poeeiUe  and  coneiatent  with  the  dutlee  of  hie  ofiee  te 
he  present. 

PSIDAY  MOKNIKa,  JULY  13 

Muste. 

Relatione  of  Uterntiire  to  Education* 

L  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  Bdncation  from  the  Baale  of  Aee- 

thetice— President  Wm.  M.  Bbarxmhbax,  State   College   of 

Agrlenltuxe  and  Mechanic  Arte,  Amee,  la. 
£L  'fhe  Talne   of  Bni^sh  Literature  in  Bthical  Training— By 

Principal  Rbubxx  Post  Haixbck,  Boys'  High  Sdiool,  Louie- 

Tille,  Ky. 
m.  Bdncational  Values  in  Literature— By  Da.  MABTtx  Q.  Baui^ 

BAUOB,  profeeeor  of  pedagogy,  Unlrersity  of  Pennsylranlav 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  s 

FSIDAY  BVBNING,  JULY  13 
Mosfc. 
Addressea* 

I.  What  Manner  of  ChQd  shall  this  be?— By  Hon.  G.  B.  Ox.bxb, 

state  euperiutendent  of  public  instruction,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

II.  (SufciJect  to  be  supplied)— Gao.  B.  Cook,  superintendent  ef 
city  schools.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Muatc. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Kesolutions. 
Introduction  of  President-Elect. 
Mualc— Ambrxca,  by  the  Audience. 
Benediction*  Adfournnent. 


DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


THE  NATIONAL  CXDUNOL  OF  EDUCATION 


P.  Louis  SoLDAK,  St.  Louis,  Mo Fres/deat 

Blmbr  B.  Bkowk,  Berkeley,  Cal Viee-Pregident 

Miss  Bbttib  a.  DuTTozt,  ClcYcland.  O Secretstry 

NiCBOi^AS  Murray  Butlbr,  New  York,  N.  Y Bxecutire  Com. 

Miss  Lucia  Sticknbt,  Cincinnati.  O Bxecative  Committee 

Blmbr  B.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal Bxecotire  Committer 

Saturday  Afternoon,  July  7 

Business  meeting. 

(Program  not  completed.) 

Monday  Morning,  July  9 

Education  In  Our  New  Poaaeaalona— Race  Education* 

Invited  Spenkere— 

Dr.  Albxis  Bvbrstt  Pxts.  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cuba. 

Vr.'Vfu,  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education  of  the  United 

States. 
President  J.  O.  Schurman,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
President  K.  B.  Pulton,  University  of  Mississippi,  University, 

Miss. 

Monday  Afternoon,  July  9 

Educational  ^Progress  During  the 'Year— Professor  B.  A.  Hncs- 
j>Ai.B,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  10 

1.  Personal  Seport  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  a 
National  University— President  Wm.  K.  Harprr,  Chicago 
University,  Chicago,  lU. 

3.  Some  High  School  Statlstics-J.  M.  Orbrnwood,  superia* 
tendent  of  city  schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


8.  General  Cnlture  as  a  Factor  la  Profcaslonal 
ARD  O.  BooKB,  superintendent  of  elty  schools, 

PSIDAT  AVTBBNOOK,  JULY  18 

Meeting'* 


DBPARTiiENT  OF  QNDERGARTBN  EDUGATKW 


Mrs.  Maria  KmAUt-Bo^T^,  New  York  CHj.. 

Mies  MDOCS  Macrbat,  Roaic  Hill.  S.  C 

I  BTBbTK  HaLMRa,  Chaclsatoaw  S.  C.........^ 


..y/aa^nrasftfent 
• . .. .  ..••  Asafwta>x 

WbDHBIBAY  AFTSBMOOMy  JVLt  11 

aU  Piatidmf  •  Addrees    Mw.  Maria  KRAua-BoRiM,  New  Yatk 

city. 
B.  ▲  Mother's  Advice  ta  Kindcrgai'tnsfi    Mct.   CfiARmwcai  B. 

Mri.bxrt»  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
8.  The  Need    of  Kindergartens  la   the  Sovth— FiOLARDaR  P. 

CI.AXTOR,  profcssor  of  psdagagy,  Btaita  Nonaal  aad  la^natrial 

School,  Orsensboro,  N.  C. 
4.  The  Kindergarten  Olfta  and  OoonpatloaB  aad  their  Bdueatioaal 

Value— Mias  Harribt  Nirl,  dlceetor  of  the  Pkeba  A.  Hnrtt 

Kindergarten  Tralaiag  School,  Waddagtoa,  D.  C. 

Tkubsday  AFTBRKOOR^  JtlLY  12 

!•  Froabd's  Mother  aad  Cossetting  Songs  with  Praetieal*XIlaa- 
trationa— Miss  Mart  C.  McCuUiOCH,  supervisor  of  puUle 
aehool  Mndergarteas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
8.  The  Kindergarten  aad  the  Primary  School  in  their  Belation  ta 
the  Ohlld  aad  to  Badi  Othei^Miss  Bmma  A,  Nrwmax,  io^ 
stmotor  .of  First  Orade  Teachers'  Training  School,  BttfEslo» 
N.  Y. 
.  8.  The  Bdncational  Use  of  Music  for  ChUdrsn  nadar  Hhs  Age  af 
Seven  Years— Miss  Mari  Rurv  Hovbr,  Chleago,  lU. 
The  Kindergarten  Bzhibits  will  be  in  charge  of  Mias  Btrz^tx 
HOZ.MR8,  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Kindergarten 
Association  Training  Class,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


J.  W.  DmsMORR,  Beatrice,  Nebr Pvnsldeat 

Miss  Brttir  a.  Duttox,  Clevelaad,  O Ji^entmrr 

Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  July  12 

Nature  Study  In  the  PubOc  8oliool«. 

1.  General  Presentation— D.  Laror,  Instmatar  in  Nature  Stndy  la 

Public  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
8.  In  the  Primary  Grades— (to  be  supplied.) 
8.  The  Geographical  Phase    Dr.  jACfiURa  W.  Brdwat,  F.  B.a.8., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Friday  Aftbrnoom,  July  18 

1.  Bnglish  in  the  Grades— Superintendent  A.  A.  Brrd,  Ci«ts,Nsbr. 

Discussloa— Mrs.  Sara  D.  Jrhkik«»  Ithaaa,  N.  Y. 
8.  The  Blimlnation  of  the   Grammar  School— Om   AsMmorRv 
superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Discussion— JOHN  R.  Kirk,  prtaidaat  of  Stats  Nonaal  8akoOl, 
Kirksville,  Mo. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


B.  W,  Cot,  Cincinnati,  O .Trmktettt 

G.  B.  Morrison,  Kansas  City,  ^Mo Tiee-JFreaideat 

H.  L.  BoLTWOOD,  Bvanston,  HL S^entMxy 

Wbdnbsday  Aftbrmoon,  July  11 

1.  To  What  Bxtent  Should  the   Pnpil  la  the  BOgh  School  be 

AUowed  to  Choose  His  Studlaa^Principal  Wm.  J.  S.  Brrar, 

High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Discussion  opened  by  A.  H.  NRI.BON,  Chicago,  III. 
a.  How   Shall   We   Teach  our  Pupils   the  Correct  Use  of  the 

Bnglish  Language— OUYRR  8.  Wrstcott,  priadpal  af  the 

North  Division  High  School,  Chicago,  lU. 

Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  July  12 

A  Joint  session  of  the  Higher  and  Secondary  Departments  Is 
to  be  held  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Col- 
lege Bntrance  Bequirements,  referred  to  the  meeting  this 
year  by  the  joint  eession  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1899. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


JRROMR  H.  Raykokd.  Morgantowu,  W.  Va Pmidmit 

Wm.  p.  Kino,  Mt.  Vernon,  la V/oe-Presldcat 

Oscar  J.  Craio,  Missoula,  Mont S^cntmrr 

Wbdnbsday  Aftbrnoon,  July  11 

1.  'The   Satisfaction  of   being  a  College   Pvesldeat— Piealdcat 
CH4BS*Rft    ?•  Tbwiro,  Wcstcm  Beserve   Univeaslty,   Clrva^ 


VI. 


THE    SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


Hind,  O. 
I.  RIsrber  Bducation  and  the  State— Pr«Bldent  Josbph  8wa», 
ladiana  Unirenlty,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
OiMnnion  led  by  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kntiu.AJi]>,  Vanderbilt  Uai* 
Teraity,  MashYllle,  Tena. 

Thuksdat  Aftbknoon,  July  12 

Joint  leMlon  with  Secondary  Department  for  dltcnasioa  of 
Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Reqoirementa. 
The  diacnssion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Niohtixoalb, 
superintendent  of  high  schools,  Chicago,  IlL,  Ghainnaa  of 
the  committee  making  the  report. 

Friday  Aftbrnoon,  July  13 

I .  The  Scope  and  Mission  of  the  Land  Oraat  Colleges  in  Ametl- 
car— President  Wm.  M.  Bbaxdshbab,  State  College  of  Agricvl* 
tare  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NORBAAL  SCHOOLS 


jAifBS  B.  Russbli.,  New  York  city President 

Miss  N.  Obopsbt,  Indianapolis,  Ind Vice-Prctident 

Chabi«bs  B.  Dykb,  Hampton,  Va Secrttmrx 

Wbdmbsday  Aptbrnoon,  July  11 

The  Normal  School  Problrms  of  the  South. 

1.  Training  of  Teachers  for  White  Schools— Chas.  D.  McItbb, 

president  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

2.  Training  of  Teachers  for  Negro  Schools— Rst.  H.  B.  Pbisibi.z«, 

president  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
Hampton,  Ya. 
8.  Trainfaig  of  Teachers  for  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico — Victor  8. . 
Clark,  president  of  Insular  Board  of  Education,  Puerto 
Rico. 
Discussion — Hon.  G.  R.  Glbnn,  commissioner  of  education, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Bookbr  T.  Washinotom,  president  of  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  and  IndustricU  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Friday  Aptbrnoon,  July  13 
Tho  TralotDg  of  Teachers  for  Secoodary  Schools. 

1 .  Professor  G.  W.  A.  Luckbt,  UalTersity  of  Nebraska,  Lincola, 

Nebr. 

2.  President  Liyxmoston  C.  Lord,  Bastem  lUiaois  State  Normal 

School,  Charleston,  111. 
8.  Superintendent  Crab.  B.  GELBBRT,city  schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Discussion— John  R.  Kirk,    president  State    Normal   School, 
KirksTille,  Mo.;  J.  P.  Millspauoh,  president  State  NormW 
School,  Winona,  Minn. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 


Charx«bs  H.  Kbtbs,  Hartford,  Conn Br— ideal 

Chabi«bs  a.  Bbxnbtt,  Peoria,  111 Viee-Prfident 

L.  A.  Buchanan,  Stockton,  Cal SeentMry 

Wbdnbsoay  Aptbrnoon,  July  11 

President's  Address— The  Relation  of  Manual  Training  to 
Trade  Bducation— Charlbs  H.  Kbybs,  superrisor  South 
District  Public  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chsrscter,  Coatent,  asd  Purpose  of  the  Course  Id  Maouol 
TralDlng  for  Blemeotary  Schools. 

X.  President  Prancis  W.  Parkbr,  Chicago  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
3.  PA>fessor  Chas.  R.  Richards,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 
8.  GusTAY  Larsbn,  principal  of  North  Bennett  Street  Tralnlag 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tbttrbday  Aptbrnoon,  July  12 
HItfh  School  Courses  Iq  Manual  Tralnlag. 

1.  J.  H.  Van  SXCXX.B,  superintendent  of  schools,  North  Side,  Den- 

ver, Colo. 

2.  CHARZ.B8  B.   HowB,  principal  of  Manual   Training  Depart- 

ment.  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
8.  B.  A.  Lbnpbst,  principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION 


Miss  FxANCBS  B.  Ransok,  New  York  city Prtaidtnt 

Hbnrt  T.  Ardlbt,  Berkeley*,  Cal Vice^PrcBideat 

Miss  Mary  A.  Woodmansbb,  Dayton,.  O Secrttmrj 

WiUiiAX  A.  Mason.  Philadelphia,  Pa Executirt  Committee 

WBDNB8DAY  AFTBRNOOK,  JuLY  11 

1.  President's  Address— Miss  Francbs  B.  Ransok,  director  of 

Drawing,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
S.  Art  in  B  very  thing— PRANCn  W.  Parxbr,  president  oi  Chicago 
Institute,  Chicago,  lU. 
IMsca-sloa  by  Miss  Kathbbinb  Kopman,  Louisiana  Art  Teach- 


ers' Association,  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 
*8.  Picture  Study,  Its  Relation  to  Culture  and  General  Bdnca 
tion— Miss  Bstbllb  Pottbr,  assistant  supervisor  of  draw 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 
Discussion  by  FrbdJ.  Orr,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Athens,  Ga. 
and  by  Miss  Gbrtrudb  M.  Bdmuno,  Lowell,  Mass.' 

Thursday  Aptbrn<)on,  July  12 

1.  Relative  Value  of  Pencil  Drawing  and  Water  Color  Work  ia 

Public  Art  Instruction— Miss  Bonnib  Snow,   supervisor   of 

drawing,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Discussion  by  John  S.  Ankbny,  sui^ervisor  of  drawing,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

d.  The  Relation  of  Nature  Study  to   Drawing  in   the  PnbUc 

Schools— Jambs  M.  Storb,  sui»ervi8or  ol  drawing  Worcester, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


Hbrbbrt  Grioos,  Denver,  Colo President 

Miss  Gbrtrudb  B.  Parsons,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Vice- President 

Mrs.  CONSTANCB  B.  Smith,  Jacksonville,  111...... Secretary 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  11 

1.  Common  Sense  as  an  Aid  to  the  School  Mnsic  Snperrlaor— 

Stbrrib  a.  Wbavbr,  Westfield,  Mass. 

2.  Paper-~<to  be  supplied.) 
8.  Pajicr— (to  be  supplied.) 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  12 

1.  What  Mnsic  Should  be  Taught  in  the  First,  Sacond  and  Third 

Grades-^Miss  Annib  M.  Ai«lbn,  Peoria,  IlL 
a.  Should  the  Study  of  Music  in  Public  Schools  be  Tangkt  from 
the  Song  to  the  Bxercise? 
Discussion.    Affirmative— C.  H.  Congdon,  Chicago,  UL 
Negative — (to  be  supplied.) 

Music  for  this  section  will  be  furnished  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Guvbr. 
Houston,  Texas  (violid  soloist),  and  by  Charleston  local 
talent.  ^ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Carl  C.  Mabshall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich ^^Preeident 

M.  B.  Wicks.  Philadelphia,  Pa VIee-Preeideat 

I.  O.  Crisst,  Albany,  N.  Y ., ,^ecreteirj 

William  C.  Stbvbnson,  Bmporia,  Kan Ch.  ofBxecatire  Com. 

Thursday  Aptbrnoon,  July  12 

1.  Addresses  of  ewlcome — Professor  A.  L.  Stokbs,  principal  of 
Richmond's  Business  College,  Charleston,  S  C,  on  behalf  of 
the  business  schools  of  the  South.  Jambs  M.  SBiONiotTS. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  representing  the  business  men  ol  Charlest<». 

a.  Response  and  President's  Address — Carl  C.  Marshall,  editor 
of  Lenmiog  by  I}oing,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

8.  The  Content  and  Educational  Value  of  a  Course  for  a  Second- 

ary School  of  Commerce  —  Dr.  Chbbsman  A.  Hbruck, 
Department  ^of  Commerce,  Central  High  School,  PhOsulet- 
phia.  Pa. 

4.  Should   Our   Colleges   and  Universities    Bducate  Men    Bspe- 

dally  for  Business?— Woodford  D.  Akdbrsom,  Department  of 
Commerce,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  S.  D. 

5.  The  Commercial  High  School  Course^ William  B.  DooeBTT, 

Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  led  by  Allah  Dayis,  Business  High  School,  WsMh- 
ington,  D.  C. 

6.  Profitable  Publicity;  a  Study  at  Advertising  as  Applied  to 

Business  Colleges— Willard  J.  Whbblbb.  president  of  Birm- 
ingham Business  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Discussion  led  by  G.  M.  Smithdbal,  president  of  Bosineaa  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Va. 

Friday  Aptbrnoon,  July  13 

1.  The  Commercial  High  School  a  Legitimate  Part  of  the  X7nl- 
versity—D.  M.  Willis,  Commercial  School,  West  Virsioia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9.  The  Advantages  and   Difficulties   of  Introducing   the   Cob»- 

mercial  Branches  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools — ^Dr.  a.  M. 

RowB,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Discussion  led  by  M.  B.  Wicks,  Bastbnm   Academy,    Pldia^ 

delphia,  Pa. 
S.  Bssentials  of  Modem  Business  Penmanship — P.  L.  gA^pw^TiB, 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  led  by  W.  W.  Prt,  Business  Department  of  Jolia  B. 

Stetson,  University  of  De  Land,  Fla. 
4.  School     and     Business   Arithmetic;    their  Llmitationa     »^^ 

Improvements— Edward  W.  Stitt,  principal  Public 

No.  89.  New  York  city,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDV 


Prbdbric  L.  Burk,  Ban  Pranciaeo,  CaL .«•«•.. 
Thomas  P.  Bailbt,  jr.,  Berkclej,  CaA.^....^*... 
Miss  Cblbstia  S.  Parrish,  Lynchbnrg,  Ta..... 


THE    SCHOOL 

Wbdnbsdat  Aptbrnoon,  July  11 

1.  President**  Address— Actinff  President  Thomas  P.  Bailbt,  Jr.,  ^' 

associate  Professor  of  Bdncation,  Unlyersity  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
&  ▲  CitticisMi  oa  Herbart's  Psjchology  as  4  9uls  for  Pedagogy  ^ 

—•Miss    Mabaaxvt    acBAXXSMBBaasB,    Coradl   UnlTersity, 

Ttfcats,  N.  Y. 
•l  U  tharc  a  Nationality  Ihroldcm  la  onr  Mhoolst— Miss  Mabiom 
,  fKbMkptd  of  City  Normal  8cliool»  New  Orleans,  Z«a. 


JOURNAL. 

Fhiday  Ap^brnoo?!  July  13 


Vlh 


ThOSSDAY  AVTBSltOOH,  JULY  12 

!•  Faptr  (Midfeet  to  be  supplied)— Professor  Bau.  Bamsbi,  Loop 

doa,  ftigland. 
«.  A. Study  la  Musical  Intrepretations— H.  B.  Kkats, 'i'nperia- 

teadeat  of  schools,  Woux  City,  Iowa. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATIDEL 

7BOKOB  W.  PiTZ,  Boston,  Mass f  resident 

W.  O.  KaoHK,  Hospital,  HI Pint  Vice-President 

Miss  Bllbk  ui  Oaxdb,  Providence,  R.  I Second  Vice-President 

Miss  Mabbl  Pbat,  Toledo,  O Secretai7 

Thursday  Aftbrmoon,  July  12 

1.  Tlic  Place  of  Physical  Bducation  In  an  Organic  System  of 

Bducatioa— (To  be  supplied.) 
a.  Aa  Bzhibition  of  Oymaastlc  School  Work. 

Friday  Aptbrnook,  July  13 

1.  German  Contributions  to  School  Gymnastics— C.  P.  B.  Schulb. 
S.  Swedish  Contributions  to  School  Gymnastics— (To  be  supplied.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE    INSTRUCTION 

OBOBOB  BSABM  RiCHABDBOK,  BtanfOrdTTniT.,  Cal TreaSdent 

Chabi^bs  Wn^UAM  Dabbbt,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn Vice-President 

CHAB1.BS  B.  Wn^ON,  Westfield,  Mass..5ecy.  smd  Acting  President 

Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  July  12 

Natare  Study  and  the  Biological  Scteaces. 

Im  PiBsident's  Address— How  can  the  Relation  Between  Advanced 
Sdenoe  in  the  College  and  UniTcrsity  and  Nature  Study  in  the 
Graded  Schools  be  Rendcaed  More  MutuaUy  Helpfel?  Acting 
President  Crabi^bs  B.  Wn^soK,  department  of  Natural 
Science,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

3.  Por  the  College  and  Unlyersity— (to  be  supplied.) 

8.  Por  Graded  Schools— Miss  Kathbbinb  B.  Doi^bbab,  super* 
Tlsor  of  Science  Instruction,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

4.  Por  Normal  Schools— (to  be  supplied.) 

Friday  Aftbrnoon,  July  13 
Phyalca  aad  Chcadatry. 

1.  Address— (Sut^ect  to  be  supplied)— H.  C.  Whitb,  professor  of 

Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

2.  Address — (Subject  to  be  supplied)— John  Dakibl,  professor  of 

Physics,  Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.         ^ 
8.  Chemistry  in  the  Schools— P.  P.  Ybbablb,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

BdwabdB.  Babthbli^,  Nashville,  Tenn President 

Tbokas  M.  Gafnbt,  Syracuse,  N.  Y Pirst  Vice-President 

WiLUAM  P.  Bbadt,  Ishpeming,  Mich Second  Vice-President 

WILI4AM  Gbobob  Bbucb,  Milwaukee,  Wis l.,SecretAry 

Chabi«bs  Cassatt  Davis,  Los  Angeles  Cal.,  CliMinnMn  Sxec,  Com. 

Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  Ju^y  12 

1.  Address  of  Welcome— Hon.  Cbablbs  H.  Simomton,  president 

Board  of  Bducation,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
8.  Response  by  President  Bdwabd  B.  Babthbll,    member   of. 

Board  of  Bducation.  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8.  School  House  Architecture— C.  H.  Pabsons,  Des  Moines,  la. 

4.  One  Man  Power  In  School  Administration — Gbaham  Habbis, 

president  of  Board  of  Bducation,  Chicago, 
d.  School  Administration  Problems  in   the   South— Isbabl   H. 

Pbbbs,  president  of  Board  of  Bducation,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Friday  Aftbrnoon,  July  13 

1.  The  Relation  between  Board  and  Teachers— Dr.  W.  A.  Hurt, 
ex-presldent  of  Board  of  Bducation,  Northfidd,  Minn. 

9.  Manual  Training^-C.  M.  Wooowabd,  president  of  Board  of 

Bducation,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

a.  Teachers'  Salaries— How  Graded— Judge  R.  L.  Ybaobb,  presi- 
dent of  School  Board,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

4.  School  Board  Organisation— Hon.  Hokb  Smitb,  president  of 
Board  of  Bducation,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


UBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Shsbm AB  WnxiAMS,  Glens  Palls,  N.  Y 

Mrs.  Habbibt  Chiu>  Wadlbiob,  Los  Aagtles,  Cal.V1ce-Presydcat 
Miss  Mabt  BII.BBB  Ahbbn,  Chicago,  HI JSeeretaor 

Wbdnbsday  Aftbrhook,  July  11 

1.  Bow  to  Direct  CUldrea'a  Readlag— Mm  Mas  B.  Scwbbibbb, 
mptrriaor  of  pabUe  achaol  Ubraxy  system,  Madison,  Wis. 


The  Greater  School,  or  the  School  Plus  the  Library  Greater 

than    Bither— H.  L.  Blmbrdobf,    superintendent   of  Public 

Ubrary,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Library  Bxtension  with  Special  Reference ,  to  the  Travcllaf 

Library     Movement— Mrs.     Boobms    B. 

town,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF,  BUND 
AND  FEBBLE-iyQNI^ED 

Wabbibo  Wilkibson,  Berkeley,  Cal Presideax 

Mist  Maby  McCowBN,Chicago,  HL,  Vice  Pres,,  Snb-Dept.  Ibr  Dent 
Bdwabd  B.  Au.bm,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  Vice  Pres,,  Sub-Dept.  for  Blind 

Miss  Maboabbt  Babcboft.  Haddonfield,  N.  J 

Vice  President,  Sab-Depnrtmeat  fbr    the  Peebte-Minded 

Sub-bepartmcnt  for  the  Deaf. 

Wbdnbsdat  Aftbrnoon,  July  11 

Miss  Mabt  McCowbh,  Chicago,  111 CliMirmmn 

1.  President's  Address — Wabbibo  Wolkiksox,  superintendent  of 

State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
8.  The  Growth  and  Development  of  Southern  Schools  for  the 
Deaf-— J.  R.  Dobtms,  superintendent  of  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Discussion — N.  P.   Walkbb,  superintendent  of  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
8.  The  State  of  the  Case— Miss  Mabt  S.  Gabbbtt,  principal  of 
Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before  they 
are  of  School  Age,  Philadelphia. 
4.  Recent  Changes  of  Method  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf— A.  L.  B.  Cboutbb.  superintendent  of  Institution  for 
the  Deafp  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
8.  Statistics  for  Speech  Teaching  in  American  Schools— P.  W. 
Booth,  editor,  The  i4ssocia£/oa- J7ev/ew. 
Discussion— Z.    P.    WB8TBKVBI.T,    superintendent    of   Western 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf,  Rochester. 
6.  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  Logical  Outcome  of  Bducational 
Progress    Marion  Fostbb  Washbubnb,  Chicago  Institute  of 
Bducation,  Chicago,  111. 
Discussion— W.    C.    Martirdalb,     superintendent   of  schools, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  J.  A.  Poshat,  superintendent  of  schools,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Sob- Department  for  the  BUad* 

Thursday  Aptbrnosn.  July  12 

Bdwabd  B.  Ax.x.bn,  Overbrook,  Pa ^ CliMirmmn 

1.  The  Lesson  to  be  Learned  by  the  General  Teacher  from  Bxpe- 
rience  in  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  the  Blind — By  Superinten- 
dent Pbari^H.  Hau.,  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville.  111. 


mH. 

>f  She  < 


2.  A  Sketch  of  the  Conceptions  Bntertainsd  by  the  Better  Pro- 
fessional Thought  ot  the  DBy  Concerning  the  Function  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind— *Superintendent  Dudiat  Williams, 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

8.  The  Higher  Bducation  of  the  Blind— J.  B.  Swbabirobn,  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Sab-DepartaieBt  for  the  Feeble-Mladed. 

Friday  Aftbrnoon,  July  13 
Miss  Maroarbt  Barcroft,  Haddonfield,  N.J CiiMirmMn 

1.  Introductory  Address— Miss  Maboabbt  Bancbopt,  principal 
/     of  Haddonfield  Training  School,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

2.  Is  the  Training  of  the  Idiot  an  Bztravagance  ?— Miss  Mart  J. 

DURLAP,  superintendent  of  New  Jersey  Institution  for  Peeble- 
Minded  Women,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
8.  What  Treatment  shall  be  Accorded  a  Dull  or  Peeble-Minded 
Child  in  the  Public  Schools  ?— H.  M.  Hbbdbr,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

MBJor  R.  H.  Pratt,  Carlisle,  Pa.. President 

Br.  Mbrrill  B.  Gatbs,  Washington,  D.  C Vice-President 

Bdoab  B.  AI.LBR,  Albuquerque,  N.  M Seeretmry 

This  department  will  hold  an  extended  institute  of  inspectors, 

supervisors,  agents,    superintendents   and    teachers   in    the 

service  of  the  government  department  for  Indian  education, 

extending  as  per  the  following  program  from  July  8-13,  with 

recesses   to    avoid    conflict  with  important  sessions  of  the 

general  association. 

Discussions  at  all  sessions  of  the  Department  will  be    upon 

topics  furnished  by  ]>rominent  Indian  School  workers  in  the 

United  States,  who  will  suggest  the  needs  of  tk?^  respective 

locaUtics. 

Thurbdat  Morning,  July  6 

Prayer*  Music. 

Addreaaf  a  of  Welcome. 

Hon.  J.  Adobr  Smtth,  Mayor  of  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Hon.  J.  J.  McMabar,  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mualc. 

Bbrbv  p.  Abcbbb,  superintendent  of  dty  public  schools,  Chaxlca- 

ton.s.  C.    , 
W.  K.  TATBfP^^^^^P*^  o'  Mcmminger  Normal  School,  Chadsttoa, 


Vtt». 
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IKWDC  8HBPARD.  •ecxtteuTj,  National  Bducatlonal  Association, 
Winona,  Minn. 

Music. 

Responses. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Jonas,  comnriMlonsr  of  Indian  AfTaln,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Hon.  A.  C.   ToMKSK,  as^stant  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  MSKBHA  B.  Oatbs  (eonditioiyal),  sccretarj,  board  of  Indian 

CommissionerB,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mvste. 

M^or  R.  H.  PsATT,  president  of  Department  of  Indian  Bdncation. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dr.  H.  B.  PsxssBLL,  inrincipal  of  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

Hon.  H.  B.PsiJBS,  superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Miss  BsTBi,z,B  Rbsi*,  superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

THUltSDAT  Aptbrnoon,  Jult  6 
Moslc. 

1.  Opening  Address— Major  R.  H.  Pxatt,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

2.  What  is  the  Relation  of  the  Indian  of  the  Present  Decade  to 
the  Indian  of  the  Puture?  Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Pkissbl,!*,  Hampton,  Va. 

3.  What  Should  be  the  Percentage  of  Indian  Blood  to  Bntitle 

Pupils  to  the  Rights  of  Government  Schools?  Discussion 
opened  by  Hon.  H.  B*.  Pbaiss,  Haskell  Institute. 

4.  Domestic  Science  (1)— Mrs.  Lilub  McCot,  Washington,  D.  C. 
6.  More  Systematic  Training  Along  Industrial  Lines. 

Papers— Mrs.  Coba  M.  Dunn,  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Okla.; 

Miss  Kate  B.  Hunt,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans,;  and  Mrs. 

Lydia  Hunt  Wbxobt,  superintendent  of  San  Carlos  School, 

Aris. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Mart  C.  Williams,  superintendent 

Shawnee  Indian  school,  Oklahoma. 

•  Thursday  Bybnino,  July  5 
Lecture. 

(Subject  to  be  supplied.)    Dr.  H.  B.  Prissbll.   Hampton,  Va. 

Friday  Morning,  July  6 

Prayer.  Music. 

1.  Opening  Address— President  Chablbs  P.  Mbsbbtb,  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

3.  Address— (sul^ect  to  be  supplied).  Miss  Sybil  Cabtbr,  Great 

Riyer,  L.  I. 
8.  Sanitary  Conditions.    Discussion  led  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch, 

Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  D. 
4>.  Compulsory    Bducation.    Discussion    led    by   Mi^jor   R.   H. 

Pbatt,  Carlisle.  Pa. 
6.  Since  the  Condition  of  the  Indian  of  the  Future  will  Depend 

upon  the  Adrancement  of  the  Mothers  and  Sisters,    More 

IndustriflU  Training  and  Less  Lltersry  Cramming  is  Urged 

for  Our  Girls. 
General  Discussion. 

Friday  Afternoon,  July  6 
Music. 

1.  Opening    Address— Hon.    H.  B.    IPbairs,  ,  Haskell   Institute, 

Kansas. 

2.  The  Difference  Between  Manual  and  Industrial  Training. 
Discussion  led  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  Otoe 

School,  Oklahoma. 
8.  Domestic  Science  (2)'-Mrs.  Lillib  McCot,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  The  Indian  Kindergarten— Miss  Blanchb  Pdclat,  Hamp- 
ton,  Va. 

6.  Practical  Methods  in  Indian  Bducation — Mr.  John  Sbobr, 
Colony,  Oklahoma.  Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
McCowAN,  Phoenix,  Aris. 

0.  The  Health  of  the  Indian — Dr.  C.  C.  Wainwbioht,  San  Jacinto, 

Cal. 

Friday  Bybning,  July  6 
Lecture. 
(Subject  to  be  supplied.)    Dr.  Mbrrxll  B.  Gatbs.    (Conditional.) 

Monday  Morning,  July  9 

Prayer.  Music. 

1.  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Indian  Schools — ^Mr.  Charlbs 

Bartlbtt  Dykb,  Hampton,  Va. 

2.  How  can  sociable  and  pleasant  relations  be  best  maintained 

among  employees,  to  the  end  that  all  work  together  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good?  Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Thohas 
W.  POTTBB,  Salem  School,  Oregon. 

8.  Address^(Subjeet  to  be  supplied.)  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Skinnbb, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  New  York. 

4.  How  to  Secure  Regular  Attendance  in  Indian  Schools  where 
Attendance  is  not  Compulsory.  Discussion  opened  by  Hon. 
H.  B.  Pbaibs,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

0.  Numt>er  and  Form  Work— Miss  Mart  Griffith  Richards, 
Haskell  Institute,  Kan. 

«.  <Su1:dect  to  be  supplied)— Miss  M.  J.  Shbrmak.  Hampton,  Vs. 

Monday  Aptbrnoon,  July  9 


Music. 

1.  Opening  Address— Dr.  A.  B.  Wrcsbip,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Are  Indian  Schools  Reaching  the  Proper  Standard  in  the  Work 

of  Character  Building?    Discussion  conducted  by  PicsidcBt 
Charlbs  P.  Mbsbrtb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
8.  Domestic  Science  (3) — Mrs.  Lillib  McCot,  Washington.  D.  C. 

4.  Agriculture  in  Indian  Schools— Mr.  C.  L.  Goodbich^.  ECamp. 

ton,  Va.     Discussion  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pottbr,  Sakm 
School. 

5.  Reading,   Number,    and  Chart  Woric— Miss  Lbbb  B.  Wor. 

cbstbb,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Monday  Bybnino,  July  9 
CeDcert. 

Carlislb  Indian  Band. 


Tuesday  Morning,  July  10 


Prayer, 


Music. 


1.  Opening  Address— Dr.  H.  B.  Pbissbll,  Hampton,  Va. 

3.  Rapid  ImproTement  in  Literary  Work  of  Indian  Children  who 

have  had  Industrial  Training.    Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  O. 

H.  Barkblbss,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Dtbji. 

3.  Drawing^Miss  Ruth  Gould,  New  York  dty. 

4.  Physical  Culture— Miss  Brma  Brbnnbman,  Quapaw,  Ind.  Ter.  ^ 
6.  History  and  Character  Building^Miss  Carbib  B.  Wbullbt.  * 

Carlisle.  Pa. 
6.  Music— Miss  Bstbllb  Cabpbmtbb,  San  Praneieco,  CaL 


Prayer, 


Friday  Morning,  July  13 
Music. 


1.  Papei^— (Su1](}ect  to  be  supplied.)  Mrs.  JBSSIB  W.  Cook,  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

2.  Domestic  Science  (4) — Mrs.  Lillib  McCot.  Washington,  D.  C. 
8.  Music— Miss  Bstbllb  Carpbntbr,  San  Prancisco,  Cal. 

4.  How  Best  to  Proyide  for  the  Bducation  of  Pull-Blood  CtaOdicn 
in  Sparsely  Settled  Communities.    Discussion. 

6.  Closing  Addresses— Dr.  H.  B.  Prissbll,  Major  R.  H.  Pratt. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pottbr,  Miss  Bstbllb  Rbbl. 

Ac^Uoununent. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  Priday  aftrr- 
noon,  members  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Bdueation  will 
expect  to  attend  the  sessions  of  Mother  departments  o£  the 
National  Bducationca  Association. 


The  Executive  dommittee  are  pleased  to  report  that  the 
general  and  increasing  interest  in  the  Charleston  meeting 
promises  a  large  attendance  and  a  sucessful  convention^ 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  all  the  anticipated  results 
of  the  meeting,  suggested  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  will  be  fuUj 
realized  and  that  they  will  be  shared  alike  by  the  visitiiig 
teachers  of  the  North  and  West  as  well  as  of  the  South. 

It  is  gratifying  to  recognize  the  generous  endorsement 
of  the  plans  for  this  meeting  which  is  given  not  only  by 
the  Educational  Journals  but  by  the  Press  of  the  entire 
country. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  the  optional  and  variable  roates 
and  the  table  of  rates  printed  in  this  bulletin,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  have  been  granted  for  the  Charleston  meet> 
ing  more  generous  rates  and  choice  of  routes  than  have 
ever  been  offered  for  any  meeting  in  the  East.  No  soch 
opportunity  was  ever  before  offered  for  visiting  so  many  of 
the  most  interesting  points  of  the  South  on  a  singrle  trip 
and  at  so  low  a  rate;  while  it  is  also  made  possible  to  xeadi 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  resorts  at  slight  additional  expense. 

It  is  probable  that  practically  all  the  southern  cities  en 
route  will  arrange  to  receive  the  teachers  and  their  friends 
and  will  make  their  visits  at  the  various  points  pleasant  and 
memorable. 

Active  members  and  others  receiving  this  bulletin  are 
requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary-  mailing  lists  of  associatt^ 
or  others  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Charleston  meeting. 
Copies  will  be  sent  for  personal  distribution  if  desired. 

Postal  card  application  should  be  made  at  once  to  Miu 
Zimmerman  Davis,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Printing, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  for  copies  of  the  Local  Bulletin  of  Inform 
maLion  which  will  be  ready  for  mailing  about  May  20. 

The  various  Railroad  and  Steamship  Companies  named 
above  will  send  valuable  matter  in  response  to  postal  caid 
requests. 

General  '.correspondence  with  the  Local  Committees 
should  be  addres^d  to  the  respective  chairmen  or  to  Pro- 
fessor W.  K.  Tate,  secretary,  Local  Executive  Committee, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Oscar  T.  Corson,  President, 
IRWIN  Shepard,  Secretary,  Colombos,  Ofala. 

Winona,  Minn. 
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Clearer  understanding  of  the  aims,  the  nature,  the  fitness, 
and  the  efBciency  of  the  instruction. , 

All  this  calls  for  patience,  study,  comparisons  of  ex- 
perience, improved  teaching  qualifications  and  what  not ; 
and  when  the  best  possible  work  has  been  done  by  the 
schools,  it  must  still,  like  the  work  of  the  church,  of  the 
press,  of  the  reform  club,  of  any  agency  for  establishing 
the  feet  of  people  in  the  right  way,  fall  short  of  any 
ideals  that  are  worth  having,  and  so  must  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  adverse  criticism  and  even  condemnation. 


Dn  Skinner's  Report. 

state  Supt^kinner  says;  in  his  annual  report  just  pub- 
lished, that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  better  teach- 
ers— teachers  possessing  not  only  scholarship,  but  also 
professional  training.  There  are  fewer  children  out  of 
school.  School  buildings  and  grounds  have  grown  more 
attractive  under  the  influence  of  better  care. 

The  report  gives  a  compendious  account  of  friction 
between  the  board  of  regents  and  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  The  point  of  contact  is  in  the  aca- 
demic departments  of  the  union  schools  and  the  high 
schools  which  are  partly  administered  by  the  regents  and 
partly  by  the  department.  These  institutions  are  about 
550  in  number  with  not  more  than  2,000  teachers  and 
75,000  pupils.  In  the  11,000  schools  that  are  below  aca- 
demic grade,  in  which  there  are  more  than  25,000  teach- 
ers and  1,000,000  pupils  there  is  no  evidence  of  disturb- 
ance. 

Of  the  number  of  remedies  that  have  been  proposed, 
Supt.  Skinner  prefers  that  which  should  draw  a  sharp, 
dividing  line  between  the  work  of  the  university  and 
that  of  the  state  superintendent.  This  suggestion  was 
approved  by  the  board  of  regents  at  a  meeting  held  in 
March  1898,  when  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  if  everything  pertaining  to 
high  school,  academic,  higher  and  home  education,  in- 
cluding libraries  and  museums,  should  be  under  exclusive 
supervision  of  the  university,  while  the  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  grammar  schools,  normal  schools,  training 
classes  for  teachers  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  common  schools  should  be  as  exclusively 
under  the  state  superintendent.  An  alternative  method 
for  resolving  the  difficulty  is  unification  of  the  functions 
of  the  regents  and  the  department.  This  was  suggested 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  regents  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898.  It  contemplated  among  other  things,  the 
selection  of  the  head  of  the  department  by  the  regents  and 
the  inclusion  of  the  department  within  the  board  in  an 
independent  capacity.  In  his  report  rendered  March, 
1899  Supt.  Skinner  urged  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation plan,  with  the  creatien  of  an  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  education.  This  suggestion  the  board  of  re- 
gents stigmatized  as  contemplating  a  situation  which 
would  be  infinitely  worse  than  present  conditions. 

Subsequently  the  governor  appointed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  reported  in  favor  of  unification  with  a  chief 
executive  who  was  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regents. 

The  committee  appended  a  number  of  suggestions  to 
their  report,  among  them  the  following: 

That  a  state  department  of  education  should  be  es- 
tablished which  should  include  the  university  and  school. 

That  its  chief  executive  should  be  a  chancdlor  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  but  succeeded  at  the  end  of 
his  term  by  an  appointee  of  the  regents. 

That  five  bureaus  should  be  established,  viz.: 

A  bureau  of  public  instruction  for  the  control  of  all 
public  schools  up  to  and  including  secondary ;  a  bureau 
of  higher  education  for  libraries  and  museums.  A  bu- 
reau of  law,  and  a  bureau  of  administration  and  finance. 

That  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  bureaus  there  should 
be  a  director  appointed  by  the  chancellor  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  regents. 

That  the  state  superintendent  then  in  office  should  be 


the    director   of   the   bureau    of   public   instruction. 

That  the  regents  should  have  the  administration  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  universi^,  libraries,  home  education, 
etc.,  but  should  exercise  their  functions,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, thru  the  bureaus.  A  bill  embodying  these  views  was 
submitted  to  the  legislature  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  regents.    It  has  not  yet  come  up  for  final  decision. 

As  regards  the  examination  of  teachers  Supt.  Skinner 
notes  the  tendency  thruout  the  various  cities  of  the  «tate 
to  voluntarily  delegate  the  power  of  examining  and  licens- 
ing to  the  department  of  public  instruction.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  simplified  by  an 
act  providing  that  the  teachers  in  all  cities  of  the  state 
shall  be  examined  and  licensed  under  uniform  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  department  of  public  instruction. 

During  the  twelve  years  in  which  the  uniform  system 
of  examinations  has  been  in  operation  it  has  been  the 
aim  to  reduce  the  number  of  examinations.  The  super- 
intendent believes  that  it  would  be  wise  to  abolish  all 
special  questions  for  second  and  third  grades  and  to  base 
all  examinations  on  the  standard  now  required  for  certifi-  • 
cates  of  the  first  grade.  The  same  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  that  are  required 
under  the  present  rules,  but  candidates  who  receive  a 
third  grade  certificate  will  be  exempt  from  further  ex- 
amination in  third  grade  subjects  and  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade  on  passing  an  ^ 
examination  in  the  additional  subjects  required  for  that 
grade.  The  same  subjects  will  be  required  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  second  grarde  that  are  now  required,  and  upon 
receiving  such  cert^cate  candidates  will  be  exempt  from 
further  examination  on  second  grade  subjects  and  will  be 
entitled  to  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  on  passing  an 
examination  in  the  additional  subjects  required  for  that 
grade.  * 

A  general  demand  is  noticed  for  special  qualifications 
for  high  school  teachers. 

Supt.  Skinner  believes  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
high  school  teacher  should  exhibit  general  qualifications 
on  elementary  subjects,  and  special  qualifications  on 
those  subjects  which  he  is  called  upon  to  teach. 

Concerning  the  normal  schools,  the  superintendent  sees 
a  marked  improvement.  The  standard  of  qualification 
for  admission  has  been  advanced  and  will  balance  cour- 
ses of  study  adopted.  We  believes  that  the  state  is  not 
in  need  of  additional  normal  schools,  but  that  the  insti- 
tutions now  existing  should  be  perfected. 

The  establishment  of  a  state  college  of  pedagogyfis 
strongly  recommended.  It  should  be  in  connection  with 
Cornell  university.  The  superintendent  recommends 
that  legislation  be  enacted  providing  for  a  course  of 
study  for  elementary  schools  formulated  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

He  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  high  school  and 
make  it  absolutely  free  to  all  pupils,  providing  by  state 
aid  for  advantages  now  secured  by  payment  of  tuition. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  state  superintendent  to 
annul  and  consolidate  school  districts. 

Sanitary  considerations  demand  the  substitution  of 
free  for  loaned  text-books. 

Educational  qualifications  should  be  required  from 
school  commissioners. 

The  educational  charter  of  greater  New  York  needs  a 
thoro  revision. 

The  report  closes  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  fun- 
damental views  taken  of  education,  the  one  that  it  should 
be  purely  utilitarian;  the  object  being  to  qualify  the  pu- 
pil specifically  for  the  business  of  life ;  the  other  that  it 
should  be  disciplinary,  aiming  at  the  improvement  of 
mind  irrespective  of  trades  and  commercial  pursuits. 
Supt.  Skinner  inclines  teward  the  utilitarian  view.  He 
believes  that  the  state  should  encourage  broader  train- 
ing on  scientific  and  technical  lines,  and  that  courses 
a^pted  to  training  men  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life 
should  be  multiplied.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  proposition  of  Columbia  university  to  establish  a 
commercial  and  technical  course. 
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Zhc  Busy  Olorld. 


Roberts  Master  of  the  Situation. 

Gen.  Roberts  has  been  doing  some  wonderful  work  in 
South  Africa  during  the  past  few  days.  Altho  the  Vaal 
river  was  crossed  not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
his  forces  were  pushed  ahead  with  such  rapidity  that 
Johannesburg  surrendered  almost  with  a  struggle.  The 
Boers'  threat  to  blow  up  that  place  and  the  mines,  it  is 
said,  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  out. 

The  advanced  columns  pushed  on,  and  on  May  30  had 
arrived  within  a  two  houn^  march  of  Pretoria.  Practi- 
cally no  opposition  was  encountered  here,  where  a  bloody 
battle  was  thought  to  be  inevitable. 

President  Kruger  hastily  took  a  train  on  the  Delagoa 
bay  railroad,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  will  sail  from  Lo- 
renzo Marques  for  Holland.  The  4,259  prisoners  in 
Pretoria  have  been  set  free  and  will  add  a  full  brigade  to 
Gen.  Roberts*  army. 

Altho  the  Boer  forces  are  dissolving,  Roberts,  appar- 
ently, has  not  yet  taken  any  considerable  quantities  of  ar- 
tillery, arms,  and  stores.  Large  bodies  of  Boers  must 
be  somewhere  in  the  field. 

BuUer  is  bombarding  Laing's  Nek  and  Hunter,  in  the 
west,  has  arrived  at  Geysdorp,  about  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  Vryburg. 

A  proclamation  was  lately  issued  by  Gen.  Roberts  an- 
nexing the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  Britis]^  empire.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  Orange  River  State.  The  Trans- 
vaal will  undoubtedly  share  the  same  fate,  as  Lord  Sal- 
isbury has  said  that  affairs  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
make  another  war  like  this  impossible. 

Cuban  Post-Office  Reforms. 

Mr.  Bristow,  fourth  assistant  postmaster-general,  is  at 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Cuban  post-ofBce  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  changes  is  the  union  of  the  money  order 
and  registry  systems  under  one  chief,  thus  effecting  a 
considerable  reduction  in  expenses.  .  Another  is  the  abo- 
lition of  the  bureau  pf  finance.  A  United  States  mar- 
shal has  closed  the  printing  establishment  of  Charles  F. 
W.  Neely  at  Muncie,  Ind.  The  government  is  seeking 
to  recover  from  his  interest  in  it  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  money  stolen  by  him.  The  matter  will  be  heard  in 
the  federal  courts. 

Antietam  Monument  Dedicated. 

Memorial  day  was  observed  in  every  city  and  village 
and  hamlet  in  the  land,  but  there  was  no  more  touching 
observance  than  that  on  the  battlefield  of  Antietam. 
President  McKinley  and  most  of  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, many  United  States  senators  and  representatives, 
the  governor  pf  Maryland,  and  prominent  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  the  Federal  and  Confederate  dead  who  fell 
in  that  bloodly  battle. 

Col.  B.  T.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Antietam  Battlefield 
Commission  of  Maryland,  presented  the  monument  to 
the  national  government  and  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of 
war,  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
address.  Secretary  Root  told  of  an  act  of  bravery  of 
Commissary  Sergeant  William  McKinley,  in  getting  food 
to  an  Ohio  regiment,  in  that  battle,  that  won  him  a  com- 
mission. Mr.  McKinley  also  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  there  the  followers  of 
Lee  and  Jackson  and  Longstreet  and  Johnston,  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  followers  of  Grant  and 
McClellan  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan. 

The  German  Meat  Bill. 

There  is  much  comment  in  Berlin  on  the  bill  lately 
introduced  in  the  Uniied  States  house  of  representatives 
to  impose  and  collect  an  additional  duty  of  ten  cent,  on 
all  imports  from  Germany  in  case  the  German  meat  in- 


spection bill  is  passed.  The  British  ambassador  has  in- 
formed the  German  government  that  the  biQ  will  injure 
Australian  export  business.  The  bill  will  not  go  into  ef- 
fect unto  October  6^  and  Chicago  packers  exp^  that  it 
will  be  modified  before  that  time. 

*^  Boxers  *•  Make  More  Trouble. 

Another  outbreak  of  the  organization  known  as  the 
**  Boxers^  has  occurred  near  Peking  and  heavy  fighting 
has  taken  place  between  the  imperial  troops  and  the 
rebels.  An  edict  has  been  issued  by  the  Chinese  govern-  \ 
ment  prohibiting  the  '' Boxers"  organization  under  pen- 
alty of  death. 

Some  Belgians  that  were  besieged  are  now  reported 
Nevertheless  American,  British,  Japanese,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Russian,  and  FYench  troops  have  been 
landed  to  protect  theur  respective  legations  at  Peking. 

Great  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese 
troops  most  of  whom  sympathize  with  the  movement  to 
drive  out  the  foreigners,  who  are  regarded  as  gradually 
absorbing  China.  This  foreign  feeling  has  been  lately 
shown  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  Imperial 
railway. 

Digging  up  a  Big  Mammal. 

The  bones  of  a  great  mammal  of  an  early  age  were 
recently  unearthed  near  Atlantic  City.  Scientists  say 
that  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged  was  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  three  bones  so  far  re- 
covered are  each  thirteen  inches  long,  forty  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighs  forty  pounds  apiece.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  animd's  vertebrse.  The 
party  have  located  about  fiif ty  feet  of  the  backbone. 

Dewey  Loses  the  Bounty  Suit 

The  United  States  supreme  court,  has  decided  that 
Admiral  Dewey  and  his  men  are  only  entitled  to  half  the 
bounty  claimed  by  them  for  destroying  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  Manila  bay.  The  decision  turned  entirely  upon  the 
point  that  the  statute  in  giving  bounty  according  to 
whether  the  enemy  was  superior  or  inferior  to  our  forces 
specified  only  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  without  refer- 
ence to  other  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

The  admiral  claimed  that  the  enemy,  including  the 
ships  and  land  batteries,  were  stronger  than  the  attack- 
ing fleet.  While  this  is  true  the  court  could  not  take 
the  fact  into  consideration  because  the  law  says  the 
bounty  shall  be  awarded  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

The  original  claim  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  men  was 
for  $400,000.  The  court  of  claims  reduced  it  to  $200,- 
000,  and  the  supreme  court  sustains  that  decision. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

On  May  28  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  which  was 
observed  by  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
path  of  totality  began  in  the  Pacific  ocean  just  west  of 
Mexico,  and  entered  the  United  States  near  New  Or- 
leans, proceeding  in  a  north  westerly  direction  until  it  left 
the  continent  close  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Then  it  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  touched  Portugal,  and  afterward  passed  acro» 
northern  Africa,  leaving  the  earth  finally  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Red  sea. 

The  eclipse  was  visible  thruout  North  America,  Ehirope, 
and  Africa,  but  was  total  in  the  United  States  only  in 
some-,  parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.' 

It  has  been  eleven  years  since  a  similar  event  was  wit- 
nessed, but  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science  and 
the  marvelous  improvements  in  telescopes,  photography, 
and  electrical  apparatus  insured  more  complete  obeerva- 
tions  than  ever  before  known.  Some  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  result  of  the  observations  are  known.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  eclipse  was  viewed  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  as  the  weather  was  dear 
in  all  the  Southern  states  where  observation  stations 
were  established. 
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Letters. 


The  Philosophy  of  Educatiop. 

The  report  given  in  The  Journal  of  May  5  of  the  re- 
marks made  in  the  Educational  Councfl  interested  me 
very  much  ;  I  always  read  those  reports  as  they  present 
the  views  of  men  entitled  to  be  heard.  I^e  views  pre- 
sented by  each  speaker  were  not  his  total  beliefs,  but 
certain  aspects  of  his  educational  conclusions.  I  was 
struck  with  the  position  taken  by  Suptl  Young,  of  New 
Roch^Ue,  because  he  occupies  a  strong  position. among 
the  superintendents.  The  words  are :  Teachers  posses- 
sing large  hearts  and  good  common  sense  are  wanted 
rather  than  those  coated  over  with  theories." 

There  certainly  are  n>any  superintendents  who  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  teacher  who  claims  to  have  a 
theory  ;  but  does  not  the  one  with  a  large  heart  and  good 
sense  have  a  theory?  Take  the  case  of  Pestalozzi :  he 
had  a  large  heart  and  good  sense  (as  far  as  understand- 
ing the  needs  of  youth)  and  he  was  astoundingly  success- 
ful ;  teachers  came  from  Germany,  France,  England,  and^ 
other  countries,  and  were  not  satisfied  to  see  what  he 
did,  they  wanted  an  explanation — a  theory.  So  in  the 
case  of  Froebel  ;onlyitis  to  be  regretted  he  could  not  put 
his  theory  into  clearer  language.  So  with  I^vid  P.  Page, 
the  most  remarkable  teacher  in  New  England,  according 
to  Horace  Mann  ;  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
tell  haw  to  educate  and  why  a  certain  course  should  be 
pursued  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Albany  normal 
school,  and  the  result  was  that  admirable  book,  **  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

And  then,  again,  when  the  work  done  by  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker  was  witnessed  by  teachers  from  many  towns  and 
cities,  there  was  a  widespread  request  that  he  should 
give  his  'Hheory"  as  we  may  call  it,  and  the  result  was 
those  lectures  at  Marthas  Vineyard  which  in  a  book  form 
are  entitled  ''Talks  on  Teaching ;"  and  which  has  done 
more  to  terminate  the  oppressive  routinism  that  prevailed 
in  the  schools  than  any  one  other  means.  So  that  we 
must  conclude  that  a  theory  is  necessary ;  teachers  with 
large  hearts,  good  common  sense,  and  good  theories  are 
what  is  needed. 

The  position  taken  by  Supt.  Young  needs  a  little  ex- 
planation. There  are  men  and  women  who  have  eonsid- 
eraUe  aptitude  with  books ;  they  have  learned  arithme- 
tic out  of  the  book,  geography  out  of  the  book,  and  they 
try  to  learn  teaching  out  of  the  book.  A  principal  of  a 
school  in  this  city  wanted  a  teacher,  and  one  who  had 
passed  an  examination  and  got  ninety  per  cent,  was  sent 
to  him;  but  he  made  an  utter  failure  in  the  school-room. 
He  had  the  "profound  scholarship"  Prof.  Muensterberg 
declares  to  be*  the  prime  qualification,^  but  he  lacked  the 
good  common  sense  Supt.  Young  declares  to  be  the  emi- 
nent need.  I  suspect  he  was  "coated  over  with  theories ;" 
in  fact,  I  believe  his  book  knowledge  was  merely  a  coat- 
ing and  had  never  struck  in  deep. 

The  state  of  New  York  expends  about  h&lf  a  million  of 
dollars  annually  on  its  normal  schools  ;  that  in  the  ante- 
nonnal  school  period  the  teachers  must  have  had  large 
hearts  and  good  common  sense  all  will  admit ;  why  does 
the  state  expend  its  money  in  this  new  direction  ?  It 
must  be  that  the  effort  to  expound  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing in  its  first  normal  school  was  successful ;  in  its  sec- 
ond school  (Oswego)  theory  occupied  a  prominentfclace, 
as  all  know.  In  short,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  ed- 
ucation is  an  important  part  of  a  teacher^s  equipment 

The  element  Supt.  Young  emphasizes  is  good  common 
sense,  and  he  is  right.  For  no  small  number  of  persons 
undertake  teaching  with  the  single  qualification  of  book 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  person  nett  door  to  a 
fool  may  have  a  good  memory,  and  be  able  to  acquire  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  out  of  books.  A  teacher  with 
good  common  sense  is  constantly  asking  himself  "Why?" 
He  sees  the  pupils  have  not  learned  their  lessons ;  he 
seeks  the  reason ;  he  forms  a  theory  ;  he  applies  it ; 
changes  it  to  fit  all  pupils  and  all  studies  and  works  upon 


it  afterward.  In  this  case  the  theory  becomes  an  integ- 
ral part  of  his  practical  equipment ;  it  has  struck  m ;  it 
is  not  a  coating.  E,  Golding  Gladden. 

New  York. 

Ten  Years  of  Telephone  Service. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
School  Journal  that  the  question  of  telephone  or  no 
telephone  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  cily  was 
under  discussion.  Here  in  Seattle  we  have  used  the 
telephone  fo^  ten  years.  We  have  twenty-three  tele- 
phones connecting  with  "Central," putting  us  in  commu- 
nication with  the  city  superintendent,  the  secretary  of 
the  board,  the  different  schools,  and  the  entire    system. 

We  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  without  it,  so  many 
occasions  arise  when  it  is  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  "office"  or  with  other  schools.  Our  schools  are  more 
unified  (and  pull  together  better),  pupils  are  looked  after 
more  closely  and  school  business  is  transacted  more 
promptly  as  a  result  of  the  telephone  system.  The  su- 
perintendent is  kept  in  close  touch  with  each  school ; 
teachers  and  principfiJs  are  in  close  touch  with  the  su- 
perintendent. 

If  the  New  York  schools  should  once  have  telephones 
put  into  the  buildings,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  there  to 
stay,  and  in  six  months  every  one  connected  with  the 
schools  would  be  wondering  how  the  work  had  been  man- 
aged without  them.  David  G.  Fenton, 

Seattle,  Waeh.  Principal  T.  T.  Minor  School. 


Place  of  Pictures. 

Those  who  are  too  hasty  in  speaking  slightingly  of  the 
utility  of  pictures,  and  their  influence  upon  us,  are  cer- 
tairJy  underrating  the  value  of  impressions  that  come  to 
us  thru  the  sense  of  sight.  A  picture,  whether  illustra- 
tive or  esthetic  does  much  to  aid  the  memory,  to  dispel 
vagueness,  and  to  facilitate  expression.  It  holds  the 
"mirror  up  to  nature"  and  represents  with  almost  life- 
like accuracy,  that  which  music  and  words  merely  sug- 
gest and  describe. 

In  biography  we  are  not  content  with  mere  statistics 
and  anecdotes ;  we  want  something  that  will  enable  us 
to  set  the  man  before  our  imagination  so  as  to  make  him 
real.  A  portrait  is  a  lasting  benefit  to  those  who  pos- 
sess it.  It  represents  us  at  our  fullest  and  best,  and 
keeps  us  immortal  for  generations. 

A  landscape  is  not  only  ornamental  but  most  subtly  in- 
structive and  elevating ;  "  it  sends  us  out  beyond  itself 
to  see  and  to  enjoy  more  vividly  the  truths  to  which  it 
points." 

Let  a  picture  represent  any  phase  of  nature  or  life — 
the  momentary  gaze,  the  transient  attitude,  the  gleam  or 
the  glow,  the  field  or  the  sea,  peace  or  strife-;-the  man 
who  beholds  it,  whether  or  not  he  understands  its  histor- 
ical or  allegorical  relation,  bears  with  him  a  delightful 
image  impressed  on  memory  to  be  afterward  enjoyed. 

Cultivate  a  baste  for  pictures ;  they  instruct,  stimulate, 
and  refine.  Philip  Fischer. 

New  York. 


Need  of  Physical  Culture  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

Intellectual  attainment  without  physical  vigor  cannot 
bear  fruit ;  it  lacks  harmony.  I  would  not  recommend  a 
code  of  laws  such  as  controlled  the  life  of  the  Spartan 
youth,  yet  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  lack  of  physical 
vigor  in  both  childhood  and  manhood  in  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  They  have  within  them  all  the  elements  of 
decay.  The  bright  spark  of  intellectual  vigor  is  but  an 
evidence  of  the  decadence  of  physical  forces. 

The  question  that  forces  itself  upon  us  as  educators  is 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  to  check  these  elements 
of  decay.  "Education  should  aim  at  external  and  inter- 
nal beauty  and  goodness,  physical  and  psychical  vigor, 
health,  and  energy ;  the  harmonious  culture  of  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  soul."    These  were  the  ideas  of  Py- 
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tbagoras,  and  they  are  equally  applicable  to  any  people. 

And  in  order  to  do  this  I  would  not  discourage  intel- 
lectual training  in  the  public  schools  of  Puerto  Rico,  but 
I  would  add  these  to  that  which  will  develop  the  physical 
forces  and  thereby  make  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  means  for  physical  devel- 
opment. The  English  had  their  games  and  the  Ameri- 
cans theirs.  Education  is  considered  incomplete  without 
some  form  of  manly  sport  that  brings  out  the  physical 
forces  harmonious  with  the  intellectual,  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  robust  manhood. 

If  these  things  be  true,  and  they  are  true  of  a  vigor- 
ous people  as  the  Americans  or  the  English  of  to-day, 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  people  such  as  we  find  in  Puerto 
Rico  ?  The  thousands  of  children  who  are  attending  the 
public  schools  are  a  bright  lot  and  liave  good  intellects, 
but  they  have  no  physical  force  to  back  up  this  intellect. 

So  f^  no  provision  has  been  made  for  physical  devel- 
opment nor  even  considered.  The  great  question  that 
overshadows  all  others  to-day  is,  "How  shall  we  provide 
intellectual  education  for  the  thousands  of  children  ask- 
ing for  admittance  ?"  Provision  is  being  made  for  or- 
phan asylums,  schools  for  the  poor,  homes  for  poor  chil- 
dren, normal  and  industrial  training  schools,  etc.,  but  no 
consideration  is  given  to  the  harmonizing  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual.  E.  E.  Riopel, 

Normal,  Industrial,  and  Training  School. 

Fajardo,  Puerto  Rico. 


Our  School  System. 

Will  you  allow  one  who  occasionally  sees  The  Journal 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  school  system— a  vague 
combination  of  words  I  am  aware,  but  none  other  will 
answer.  We  have  a  superintendent  and  a  very  good 
man,  too ;  but  he  is  powerless  to  attain  the  good  he 
might  reach  because  the  managers  have  determined  to 
employ  certain  persons  at  all  hazards.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  these  persons  have  got  to  have  a  living  and 
cannot  earn  it  in  any  other  way. 

At  a  little  social  gathering  lately  it  was  said  that  Miss 
B.  was  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health ;  one  woman 
remarked  that  this  would  give  Miss  C.  the  opportunity 
she  had  been  looking  for ;  another  said  she  had  heard 
there  was  a  desire  to  get  a  certain  teacher  from  Worces- 
ter Against  this  every  woman  set  herself — Miss  C. 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  &c.,  &c.;  the  idea  of 
going  to  another  town  for  a  teacher  was  preposterous ! 

Miss  C.  was  appointed,  yet  she  had  had  no  experience ; 
nor  did  anyone  seem  to  care  about  that ;  it  was  a  place 
where  she  could  earn  her  living.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
I  would  have  helped  to  appoint  Miss  C.  myself  had  I  been 
an  oflScial.  When  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Montana 
was  asked  why  he  appointed  Qark  to  the  U.  S.  sefnate, 
he  did  not  Qpeak  of  fitness,  he  said,  ''  Because  the  major- 
ity of  people  wanted  him  appointed."    So  of  Miss  C. 

This  is  what  may  be  termed  a  feature  in  our  school 
system.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  teachers  employed  I 
think  a  majority  have  got  places  solely  because  of  their 
need  of  emplovment.  Of  course  they  hold  certificates. 
But  they  are    coached"  for  this  by  other  teachers. 

Under  this  system  the  schools  attain  only  a  moderate 
success.  I  may  be  wrong  but  it  seems  to  me  that  spe- 
cial fitness  should  be  considered.  I  have  made  inquiry 
and  no  one  tells  me  that  Miss  C.  has  any  talent  for 
teaching.  In  one  case  last  year  Miss  D.  was  appointed, 
but  just  about  that  time  she  got  a  place  as  bookkeeper 
m  a  bank  and  so  she  resigned.  This  showed  she  pre- 
ferred some  other  work  to  teaching ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  "the  children  were  fortunate." 

E.  Maynard  Cole. 

Examinations  and  Promotions. 

The  writer  recently  received  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  relying  upon  examinations  for  promotions. 
He  admits  that  he  was  about  as  much  surprised  as  were 
the  Dutch  villagers  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  re- 


turned Rip.  Poor  Rip  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  WId 
did  not  suppose  that^  the  scheme  of  promotion,  baaed 
upon  stated  examinations,  was  a  dead  one?  However,  it 
seems  yet  to  have  a  spark  of  life.  Cdn  as  much  be  said 
of  its  advocates,  if  any  still  exist?  No,  the  writer  is 
satisfied  that  the  blind  advocate  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  mentioned  is  at  least  educational^ 


Examinations  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  when 
they  step  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher,  they  are  decidedly  out  of  place.  Instead  of  being 
a  substitute  for  a  teacher's  judgment,  they  are  one  of  the 
means  at  hand  of  assisting  her  informing  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  a  chQd's  work.  This  is  the  verdict  of  every 
school  in  the  land  warmed  by  the  blood  of  modem  ideas. 

The  use  of  the  written  examination  should  be  the  uae      ' 
that  we  make  of  the  oral  examination  and  the  daily  reci- 
tation whether  oral  or  written — simply  a  means  to  an 
end  and  that  end  the  education  of  the  child. 

The  plan  put  into  operation  by  Mr.  Draper,  in  Qeve- 
land,  when  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city, 
is  in  all  essentials  the  one  followed  by  our  best  schocte. 
There  are  several  provisions,  all  bringing  into  operation 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  subject  to  correction*  In 
case  a  parent  feels  that  partiality  or  lack  of  it  has  been 
exercised,  he  asks  for  an  examination  prepared  by  the 
superintendent.  Teaching  under  such  a  system  means 
something.  It  calls  for  good  work  every  day  and  with 
no  uncertain  sound.  Cram  is  not  an  offspring  of  theep- 
tem,  neither  is  an  overwrought  nervous  organization. 
Under  this  plan  the  teacher's  method  does  not  degenerate 
into  the  art  of  storing  the  memory  of  those  in  her  charge 
that  she  may  "pass"  them  to  the  next  grade.  Under 
such  a  system,  not  high  percentages,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  becomes  the  controlling  motive.  Neither 
does  this  mode  of  promoting  necessitate  the  dragging  of 
a  class  of  pupils,  who  happen  to  be  slower  than  the  aver- 
age, over  territory  more  rapidly  than  the  mental  capacity 
of  the  children  warrants. 

Examinations  for  promotions,  like  the  quill  pen  and 
the  daily  use  of  the  birch,  have  had  their  day.  Whether 
they  have  served  a  purpose  other  than  to  demonstrate 
their  uselessness  along  this  line,  who  can  say? 

Elmiroy  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Dow. 

A  Novel  Commencement. 

Near  the  close  of  each  school  year,  the  question  ariseB, 
What  shall  we  do  for  conunencement  ?  The  people  gen- 
erally are  tired  of  the  old-fashioned  oration  speaking 
and  are  slow  to  give  a  liberal  share  of  patronage.  With 
his  usual  keen  insight  in  the  people's  desires^  Supt.  S. 
Wilkin^  of  the  Union  City,  Ohio,  public  schools,  this  year 
instituted  a  new  plan  for  commencement.  His  class  was 
too  large  to  permit  each  member  to  speak,  and  yet  each 
must  take  some  part  in  it.  Accordingly  it  was  decided 
to  divide  the  exercise  in  two  parts,  each  characteristic  of 
some  phase  of  school  life. 

Part  I,  '^As  It  Was,"  presented,  in  dramatic  form,  a 
striking  picture  of  the  school  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  its 
rough  benches,-  map-singing  and  spelling-match,  while 
Part  II.  represented  the  school  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  was  entitled  '^  As  Jt  Is."  This  latter  part  was  made 
up  of  speeches  and  interesting  scientific  experiments 
along  the  linid  of  recent  discovery.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  theater  was  packed  from  orchestra  pit  to  dome, 
and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  vast  audience  was  very 
gratifying  indeed.  A  very  handsome  sum  was  thus  added 
to  the  library  fund,  which  would  have  been  impossiUe 
under  the  old-st^le  exercise. 

Why  should  not  others  take  up  the  scheme  of  novd 
conmiencements  ?  Give  the  people  something  new,  and 
they  will  richly  repay  the  effort  in  appreciation  and  patr 
ronage.  Prof.  WQlan's  success  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  wonderful  originality  that  has  given  him  a  place 
among  the  most  scholarly,  popular,  and  succeaaful  school 
men  of  Ohio.  Lee  M.  Welbobn. 

Union  OUy,  Ind. 
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Feeble  Cliildren  Cured  by  Gymnastics. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  in  several  primary 
schools  of  Paris  to  test  the  practicability  of  gymnastics  for  im- 
proving the  physical  condition  of  weak,  sickly  and  deformed 
children.  The  originator  of  the  idea  was  Colonel  D^ru^,  In- 
spector general  of  physical  education.  The  experiments 
have  been  under  the  supervision  of  physicians  appointed  by 
the  municipal  council,  and  their  reports  go  to  show  the  value 
of  Colonel  Ddru^^s  views.  In  one  school  thirty  pupils,  fifteen 
boys  and  fifteen  girls,  took  part  in  the  exercises.  They  were 
all  either  weak,  anaemic,  poorly  developed,  liable  to  become 
consumptives,  or  otherwise  afflicted  with  some  m,arked  physi- 
cal defect.  Those  motions  of  the  limbs  and  txHiy  which  re- 
quire little  or  no  effort  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  exer- 
cises, but  due  pains  were  also  taken  to  nave  them  practice  mo- 
tions which  tend  to  make  the  body  and  limbs  pliant  and  supple. 
Furthermore  they  were  taught  to  march  in  step,  and  each  les- 
son was  completed  by  exercises  in  respiratory  gymnastics. 

The  boys,  too,  were  instructed  in  the  savaU^—the  French 
style  of  boxing,  where  the  feet  are  used  as  well  as  the  hands. 
It  is  found:  first,  that  the  physical  development  of  the  children 
was  improved ;  second,  that  they  were  strengthened  against 
the  possible  attacks  of  disease;  and  third,  that  their  inherited 
defects  were  in  large  measure  remedied  and  their  acquired 
defects  removed.  Eleven  pupils  became  exceptionally  well 
developed  thru  these  exercises,  their  growth  exceeding  the 
average  of  children  of  their  age.  One  Doy  grew  four  centi- 
metres, and  three  other  sickly  pupils  are  rapidlv  becoming  per- 
fectly healthy.  "  In  every  case,  indeed,"  said  the  report,  "  a 
manifest  impulse  was  given  toward  development  and  good 
health."  For  the  benefit  of  children  suffering  from  more  severe 
maladies  or  deformities  a  special  course  of  medical  gymnastics 
was  held,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  physiaan  at  the 
primary  school  in  the  Rue  Bolivar.  Of  this  course  Dr.  Emile 
Laurent,  who  was  present  as  a  representative  of  the  municipal 
council,  spoke  in  high  praise.  *•  Colonel  D^ru^'s  idea,"  he 
says,  *'  seemed  a  happ]^  and  logical  one  to  us,  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  tneir  parents  we  have  experimented  on  a 
certain  number  of  children  who  were  in  some  way  deformed, 
as.  for  example,  thru  one  shoulder  being  higher  than  the 
otner,  or  thru  the  spinal  column  being  out  of  order.  We  first 
examined  and  measured  the  children  and  then  began  to  treat 
them.  Of  course,  in  a  primary  school  there  are  not  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  regular  gymnasium,  but  then  some  of  these  are 
of  questionable  utility.  The  objects  of  our  exercises  were,  first, 
to  render  the  shoulders  and  the  spinal  column  supple;  second, 
to  remove  the  primary  cause  of  the  deformities,  and,  third,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  various  organs,  and  especially 
the  bones,  muscles,  and  nervous  system."  Finally  Dr.  Laurent 
in  his  report  points  out  that  several  children  who  had  been  suf- 
fering from  spinal  trouble  were  cured  thru  these  gymnastics. 
The  municipal  council  has  decided  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  regular  course  of  medical 
gymnastics  at  one  of  the  leading  primary  schools. 

Commercial  High  School  For  Girls. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,— In  view  of  the  success  and  progress  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  girls'  high  school,  the  board 
of  education  has  decided  to  estabflsh  a  separate  commercial 
high  school  for  girls.  The  new  school  will  be  organized  next 
September  in  the  boys*  old  high  school  building,  for  the  reno- 
vation of  which  a  bill  to  appropriate  $25,000  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  city  councils. ' 

In  six  years  of  its  existence  the  whole  number  of  pupils  en-^ 
rolled  has  been  2,553.  of  whom  upward  of  forty-five  per  cent, 
have  been  graduated.  This  showing  compares  well  with  the 
proportion  of  graduates  from  like  institutions  in  other  cities. 
That  its  diploma  has  a  distinctly  practical  value  is  proved  by 
the  growing  demand  for  graduates  of  the  department  by  pub- 
lishing houses,  mercantile  firms,  educational  in&titutions,  pro- 
fessional men  and  others.  At  the  same  time  the  department  nas 
beem  more  than  a  preparatory  school  for  business  life.  Its  aim 
has  been  to  give  a  nigh  school  training  specialized  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mercantile  pursuits,  and  is,  therefore,  a  means  of  more 
direct' contact  betweem  the  practical  and  the  ideal  in  education 
and  in  life. 

Miss  Emily  Graham  has  been  the  head  of  the  department 
since  its  establishment,  and  much  of  its  success  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  her  thoro  and  able  direction. 

Columbia  to  Honor  Prof.  Roeoteen. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Conrad  Roentgen,  of  the  University  of  Wurz. 
burg,  Germany,  widely  known  as  the  discover  of  the  X  Rays 
is  to  receive  the  Barnard  medal  for  meritorious  service  to  sci-' 
ence  from  Columbia  college,  at  the  next  commencement. 

The  medal  was  founded  by  a  provision  in  the  will  of  Freder- 
ick A.  P.  Barnard,  Seth  Low's  predecessor  as  president  of  Col- 
umbia. The  medal,  which  is  of  gold,  is  to  be  awarded  every 
quinquennial  perioo,  to  such  person,  if  any,  whether  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country,  as  shall  have  made 
«uch  discovery  in  physical  or  astronomical  science  to  purposes 


beneficial  to  the  human  race,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United  States  shall  be  esteemed 
most  worthy  of  the  honor.  The  first  and  only  previous  award 
was  made  in  1895,  when  the  English  physicists.  Lord  Rayltigh, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  Prof.  William  Ramsay,  F.  R.  S.,  were  honored. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  for  Schools. 

Union  City,  Ind.— Reno  B.  Welbourn,  a  young  man  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  the  Union  City  public 
schools,  of  which  Mr.  S.  Wilkin  is  superintendent,  has  made 
an  important  discovery  in  wireless  telegraphy.  It  consists  in 
a  method  of  controlling  the  plant  of  the  static  machine,  so  that 
static  electricity  may  l^  used  to  send  messages  with  the  Morse 
alphabet^  using  the  instrument  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Here- 
tofore this  has  been  thought  impossible,  but  on  account  of  the 
discovery  has  been  submitted  to  a  Boston  electrical  manufac- 
turing house,  which  has  pronounced  it  a  success.  This  discov- 
eiy  will  enable  science  teachers  to  exempliiy  the  workings  of 
wireless  telegraphy  with  the  static  machine  at  a  reduction  of 
cost  of  the  necessary  outfit  by  about  nine-tenths,  so  that  the 
apparatus  will  be  witnin  the  reach  of  every  high  school. 

Semi-Centennial  of  University  of  Rochester. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  semi-centennial  and  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Rochester  will  be  celebrated 
June  10  to  14.  Among  those  who  will  speak  are  Hon.  Merritt 
Edward  Gates  of  Washington ;  Prof.  William  Carey  Morey, 
of  the  University  of  Rochester:  Hon.  William  Torrev  Harris, 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  education;  Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York ;  Prof.  Newton  Lloyd  Andrews,  of  Colgate  uni- 
versity; Rev.  Robert  S.  MacArthur,  of  New  York;  Hon. 
George  Alexander  Camahan, Mayor  of  Rochester:  Hon.  Jacob 
Sloat  Fassett,  of  Elmira ;  Prof.  Rush  Rhees,  president-elect 
of  the  university;  Major-General  Elwell  Stephen  Otis  and 
Prof.  Albert  Harrison  Mixer,  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lathrop. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.— The  Fairfield  County  Teachers'  Asso 
elation  has  passed  resolutions  in  memory  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  M.  Lath- 
rop, late  supervisor  and  critic  at  the  Bridgeport  Normal  train- 
ing school,  who  died  on  April  24.  Mrs.  Lathrop  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Trenton  Normal  institute  and  for  about  five  years  taught 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey.  She  married  James 
Clark  Lathrop,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  a  geologist  of  note, 
whose  collection  on  his  death  was  loaned  to  the  Barnum  Insti- 
tute of  Natural  Science.  Mrs.  Lathrop  had  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  educational  matters,  especially  the  kinder- 
garten, and  when  in  7885  she  found  herself  a  widow  with  four 
children,  she  returned  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  For  six 
years  she  tausht  in  private  schools  in  Hartford,  Litchfield,  and 
Bridgeport.  While  a  teacher  at  the  North  Avenue  school  of 
Bridgeport,  shtf  took  a  three  years'  course  in  pedagogy  and 
psychology  at  New  York  university,  attending  the  lectures  on 
Saturdays.  She  received  her  diploma  in  1896,  and  her  doctor- 
ate in  pedagogy  in  1897.  She  was  one  of  the  very  few  women 
who  held  the  latter  degree,  there  being  but  one  other  in  New 
England  at  the  time  it  was  conferred.  For  eight  years  she  had 
been  connected  with  the  training  school,  and  her  efforts  were 
always  crowned  with  marked  success. 

Roy  W.  White  Murdered. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Roy  Wilson  White,  a  fellow  of  the  law 
schoolof  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  lecturer  in  Roman 
law,  was  brutally  murdered.  He  left  the  college  in  perfect 
health  on  his  way  to  the  German  town  depot.  He  was  found 
lyine  in  an  unconscious  condition  not  a  stone^s  throw  from  the 
station  about  half  an  hour  later,  his  head  having  been  crushed 
in  by  a  railroad  bolt.  He  died  at  the  Presbyterian  hospital. 
The  motive  is  supposed  to  have  been  robbery.  Mr.  White 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in  the 
university,  and  his  prospects  were  peculiarly  brieht.  He  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  from 
Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1895  and  entered  the  university  law  school. 
He  was  well  equipped  with  the  preparatory  training  he  had 
received  at  schools  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Louisville  and  Spice- 
land,  Ind.,  and  at  Earlham  college  in  Richmond,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1894  as  bachelor  of  science. 

While  at  Earlham  he  was  president  of  the  Ionian  Literary 
society  and  won  the  oratical  prize.  During  his  first  year  in 
Philadelphia  Mr.  White  took  a  post-graduate  Latin  course  at 
Haverford  college,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
As  a  debater  his  ability  was  recofi;nized  and  caused  him  to  be 
sought  after  by  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  of  the  university. 
In  1896  he  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar  and  two  years  later 
was  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  university.  While  a 
student  he  was  a  member  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  Episco- 
pal academy.  In  the  faculty  prize  for  the  best  written  examin- 
ation with  all  the  professors  he  won  the  Meredith  prize  foi  his 
essay  entitled  "  Some  Phases  of  Government  Regulation  of 
Contracts,**  and  was  at  once  appointed  one  of  the  two  fellows 
in  the  department  of  law.  Last  year  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  universty  to  study  the  French  civic  code  in  France,  pre- 
paratory to  Inaugurating  such  a  course  in  the  university  law 
school.  He  would  probably  have  been  made  instructor  in 
French  law. 
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Michlean  Notes. 

The  calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  college 
year  iS^igoo  gives  3,441  as  the  total  enroUmem.  This 
number  includes  138  enrolled  in  last  yearns  summer  school. 
Deductinflc  this  number  the  total  is  3,303.  The  enrollment  in  the 
literary  department  is  1,343 ;  law,  83:^ ;  medical,  500;  engineer- 
ing, 280;  dental,  247;  pharmaceutical,  76 ;  homeopathic,  70. 
Of  the  grand  total,  2,006,  more  than  one-half  are  from  Micni- 
gan.  All  the  other  states  save  Delaware,  Nevada,  and  Louisi- 
ana are  represented.  There  are  also  thirty-eight  students 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  students  of  the  university  have  won  nine  out  of  the 
twelve  intercollegiate  debates  in  which  they  have  participated 
since  1893.  The  last  seven  have  been  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  victories.  The  universities  they  have  not  met  Chicago, 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Northwestern. 

Ann  Arbor  is  the  last  city  of  the  state  to  put  in  manual  train- 
ing.   An  initial  appropriation  of  ^4,000  has  been  made. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation and  Michigan  Superintendents*  Association  took  place 
at  Grand  Rapids,  May  9-11,  the  attendance  was  large.  Exhib- 
its were  made  in  the  Drawing  Teachers*  Association  by  Pratt 
institute,  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Peoria,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  Youngstowtt,  O.,  and  Tipton,  Ind.,  outside  the  state, 
and  the  following  Michigan  cities,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing, 
Benton  Harbor,  and  Kalamazoo.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Peoria. 

The  city  superintendents  elected  officers  as  follows :  Pres., 
W.  £.  Conklin,  Dowagiac ;  vice-pres.,  M.  R.  Parmelee,  Char- 
lotte; sec'y,  J.  E.  Clark,  Frankfort. 

Michigan  is  having  her  usual  spring  shifting  among  the 
school  men.  Many  eood  places  are  or  have  been  open  this 
year  including  Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw,  W.  S.;  Adrian,  Grand 
Haven,  Saranac,  Houghton,  Pontiac,  Hastings,  Constantine, 
St.  Clair,  Hillsdale,  Galesburg,  Otsego,  Lowell,  Alma.  Plain- 
well,  Chesanine,  Quincy,  Cedar  Springs,  Caro,  Williamston, 
Wyandotte,  and  Marquette. 

Stenography  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay,  superintendent  of  education,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  writes  in  the  N9%tm  Sctftia  Journal  of 
Education  that  shorthand  will  probably  be  added  as  optional 
to  the  high  school  course  of  study  next  year,  and  that  the  Isaac 
Pitman  system  will  be  encouraged  by  the  council.  '*  This 
system.*'  says  Dr.  Mackay,  *M8  unquestionably  the  best  and 
most  likely  to  become  universal.** 


Textile  University  for  the  South. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Among  the  topics  discussed  at  the 
Southern  Industrial  Convention  was  the  establishment  of  a 
national  textile  university  somewhere  in  thf  South. 

In  advocating  the  measure  Mr.  H.  H.  Hargrove  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  pointed  out  that  what  was  badly  needed  were 
some  facilities  for  the  poor  white  boys  in  the  South  to  secure 
industrial  education.  Now  that  the  government,  he  said,  had 
stimulated  the  production  of  cotton  while  the  demand  of  the 
English  spinners  had  fallen  off,  it  is  the  government's  duty  to 
develop  this  industry  at  home  bv  erecting  In  the  Sonthem 
cotton  belt  a  $1,000,000  textile  university,  where  the  greatest 
textile  skill  may  be  taught  and  our  American  operatives  may 
learn  to  manufacture  cotton  into  the  finest  fabrics  into  whick 
it  can  be  fashioned. 

Meeting  of  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers*  Assembly  will  meet  at  More* 
head,  N.  C,  from  June  12  to  17.  With  it  will  meet  the  State 
Music  Teachers*  Association.  Hotel  rates  are  %\jqo  per  dav, 
and  special  arrangements  have  been  toade  with  the  raihroads 
by  which  the  round  trip  will  be  given  for  one  fare,  plus  |2joo 
membership  fee.    All  friends  of  education  are  invited. 

More  High  Schools  for  New  Jersey. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers* 
Association,  a  letter  was  read  from  Supt.  A.  B.  Poland  relative 
to  the  high  schools.  Dr.  Poland  said  that  the  state  had  done 
little  to  promote  the  establishment  of  high  schools.  It  had 
been  the  opinion  of  the  executives  that  until  the  common  school 
system  was  perfected,  it  was  undesirable  to  consider  high 
schools.  Dr.  Poland *s  opinion  was  that  there  could  be  no  com- 
mon schools  of  the  highest  and  best  sort  without  a  thoro  and 
progressive  hiffh  school.  The  present  governor  vras  not 
opposed  to  high  schools  and  the  teachers*  association  should 

gress  the  matter.  A  good  plan  would  be  for  the  friends  of 
igh  schools  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion looking  towards  the  creation,  under  the  state  boara  of 
education,  of  a  separate  high  school  department  or  bureau  with 
power  to  inspect  high  schools ,  examine  and  certificate  pupils 
and  grant  subsidies,  in  some  such  manner  as  is  now  done  by 
the  regents  of  the  university  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Sodi 
a  movement,  properly  undertaken  and  vigorously  prosecuted, 
would  win  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
state. 
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CHILD  LIFE  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CHILD  LIPB  : 
A  Flrjt  Reader.    Price,  25  cents. 

CHILD  LIPB  IN  LITERATURE: 
A  Pottith  Reader.    Price,  40  cenu. 


CHILD  LIPB  IN  TALE  AND  PABLE : 
A  Second  Reader,    Price,  35  cents. 

CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS.: 
A  Third  Reader.    In  Press. 


TARR  AND  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.S.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  at 
Cornell  University,  and  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

New  in  TrecOment  an4  Form.     A  Three  Volume  Series  of  Text-Books  for  Class^Use. 

First  Book   HOHR  GEOGRAPHY 

Half-Leatber  lamo  xr  +279  Pages  Price,  60  cents 

NORTH  AMERICA.    Beady  June  20th. 
EUROPE  AND  THE  OTHER  CONTINENTS.    In  Preparatioiu 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  fifth  ave.,  new  yqrk. 
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American  Science  Association. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science  will  be  held  June  as  to  June 
3«  in  room  309  Schermerhom  Hall,  Columbia  university,  and 
the  hotel  headquarters  of  the  council  of  the  asseciation  will 
be  at  the  Majestic,  Central  Park  and  72nd  street.  A  railroad 
rate  for  the  round-trip  of  one  fare  and  one  third  has  been 
granted  by  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  the  New  England 
Passenger  Asseciation,  the  Central  Passenger  Association,  and 
the  South-Eastem  Passenger  Association.  The  same  rate  is 
expected  from  the  Western  Passenger  Association,  and  the 
South-Western  Passenger  Bureau.  The  Hotel  Majestic 
cbarees  for  reoms  I1.50  and  upwards,  and  the  Hotel  Empire, 
which  is  also  recommended,  $1  and  upwards.  Rooms  with  or 
without  board  can  be  #btained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  univer- 
sity. A  list  of  such  will  be  sent  on  application  t#  the  local 
secretary,  Prof.  J.  Mc  K.  Cattell,  Columbia  university,  who  will 
also  attend  to  general  inquiries. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Jonas  Giliiun  Clark. 

WoRCBSTER,  Mass.— Jonas  Gillman  Clark, founder  of  Clark 
university,  died  May  23,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Mr. 
Clark  was  a  native  of  Hubbardston,  Mass^  and  was  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hugo  Clark,  of  the  Maynower.  In  1853  ^^ 
went  to  California  during  the  gold  fever  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  From  California  he  went  t*  New 
York,  where  he  amassed  his  millions  in  the  banking  business. 
In  1889,  Clark  university  was  opened,  Mr.  Clark  giving  it  an 
endowment  of  $2,000,000,  to  which  he  has  made  handsome  ad- 
ditions since.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is,  to  use  his 
words,  *'  to  increase  human  knowledge  and  transmit  the  perfect 
culture  of  one  generation  to  the  ablest  youth  of  the  next,  to 
afford  the  highest  educatien  and  opj^rtunity  for  original  re- 
search." His  beauests  to  the  university  include  a  magnificent 
library  of  rare  ana  costly  books. 

Dti  Burnt. 

Toronto,  Canada.— The  Rev.  Alexander  Buras,  D.  D.. 
late  president  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Wesleyan  college,  and 
formerly  professor  of  mathematics  in  Iowa  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity, and  president  of  Simpson  college,  of  Iowa,  died  May  21, 
in  Toronto,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year« 


PHneipal  Urick. 

William  P.  B.  Urick,  principal  of  the  Hawkins  street  school, 
Newark,  died  at  his  hove  in  that  city  last  week  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  Mr.  Urick  came  to  Newack  as  principal  of  the 
Walnut  street  school,-  in  1871.  In  1880  he  was  transferred 
to  the  South  Market  street  school.  He  became  head  of  the 
Hawkins  street  school  last  September.  Mr.  Urick  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  wa.^  severely  wounded.  For 
some  time  he  held  a  professorship  at  Columbia. 

Siipt.  WlUiams. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.— The  board  of  education  has  adopted 
a  memorial  in  which,  laying  aside  any  stereotyped  phraseology, 
attention  is  called  simply  and  forcibly  to  the  late  William  G. 
Williams .  **  Mr.  Williams,"  it  says,  ''  came  to  this  office  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers,  sineularly  equipped  not  only  by  a  long 
business  expenence,  but  by  many  years  of  teaching.  His 
practical  knowledge,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  indust^,  con- 
tributed in  a  high  degree  to  the  marked  advance  made  by  the 
city  schools  during  his  term  of  service.  But  it  was  in  the  finer 
2md  more  unusual  traits  of  character  that  the  bocu'd,  as  well  as 
the  entire  community,  have  felt  the  greater  satisfaction.  No 
one  could  be  truer  and  gentler  than  he.  He  was  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  to  every  one  who  knew  him,  in  all  those 
graces  of  character  which  especially  fit  one  to  mold  and  train 
the  young.  We  feel  that  we  have  broader  and  truer  views  of 
our  opportunities  because  we  have  known  him.*' 

Supt  Williams,  who  died  March  30,  was  born  in  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  in  1829.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  received  his  cer- 
tificate as  teacher.  His  first  school  was  at  Homer,  where  many 
'  of  his  pupils  were  his  elders.  In  1847  he  took  a  school  in 
Brunswick,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  removing  to  Watertown  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1851  ne  was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  in- 
stitute, and  for  the  next  five  years  taught  the  Brownvilie  public 
school.  During  that  time  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  omce  of 
town  superintendent  of  schools.  Mr.  Williams  held  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  third  assembly  district  of 
the  eounty,  principal  of  the  Lamon  street  school,  and  of  the 
Arsenal  street  school,  and  of  superintendent  of  the  Watertown 
schools  in  succession.  From  1874  to  1886  he  was  postmaster  of 
the  city.  Later  he  was  again  superintendent  of  city  schools,  a 
position  which  be  held  till  his  death.  While  postmaster,  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 


BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO,  BOSTOR, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

For  the   Use  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries, 

A  NEW  SERffiS  OF  READERS, 
A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

"THBBE»B  ALWAYS  ROOM  AT  THB  TOP." 
These  pnhUoaiionfl  oonUdn  lo  many  new  and  yalaable  featurefl  that  they 
are  bound  to  haTe  a  place  '*  at  the  top."  An  examination  of  them  will 
oonyinoe  one  that  there  Ib  a  good  reason  for  their  exifltenoe,—namel7, 
their  marked  saperiority  over  other  text-books  on  the  same  snbjeets. 
Note  the  f oUowinff  special  features : 

PR06RBSSITB  COURSB  11  RE1D1I6— FIYE  BOOKS, 

•   By  Baperintendent  George  L  Aldrich,  Spiinglleld,  H ass. ,  and 
Alexander  Forbes,  Chicago,  lU. 

High  qnality  and  great  yariety  of  the  Lesson  Material;  admirable 
Oraaation :  Abandant  Drill  Worki^eading  pupils  to  become  SxLft-HBLp. 
wui^z  complete  and  accurate  Diacritical  Markuig :  artistic  and  instmc 
tive  ninstrations ;  splendid  Mechanical  Kxecution ;  exo^tionally  Low 
Prices,  as  girea  below. 


words  contained  in  tbe  First  Bookc 

PRIOBS:  First  Book,  90  cents;  Second  Book,  80  cents;  Third  Book,  40 
cents ;  Fourth  Book,  50  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  85  cents  each) ;  Fifth  Book, 
00  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  each). 

ItRTOn  BLBIBITiBT  GBOGRiPHT, 

By  BUza  H.  Morton. 

The  instruction  in  this  book  proceeds  by  easy  and  natural  steps  ftom 
the  child's  knowleda e.  gained  tbrongh  experience  and  euTironment,  to 
an  understanding  or  the  essentials  ofgeography  beyond  his  home  limits. 
The  language  is  clear  and  concise.  The  maps  are  accurate  and  of  the 
highestgrade  in  erery  respeet.  Their  artistic  merit  is  especially  notice- 
able. The  illoBtrations  are  the  work  of  the  best  artists  and  havs  been 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  give  fnller  meaning  and  greater  interest  to 
the  text.  Special  pains  have  been  takto  to  secnre  unity  and  slmpUoity 
in  the  illustrating  so  as  to  avoid  confusing  the  child's  mind. 


We  win  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  interested  and  to  fnmiBh,atany 
time,  inf  ormanon  concerning  our  complete  list  of  text-books. 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 


NEW  tOBK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


FITCH'S 

LECTURES  ON  TEACHING 

T17£  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  great  eduaational 
^^  book.  It  is  from  new  plates,  in  large  clear  type,  en 
go#d  paper,  in  the  handsome  and  durable  binding  of  Kellogg's 
Teachers'  Library.  It  contains  462  pages  and  was  made  to 
sell  at  $1.50,  but  we  will  furnish  it  for  the  present  for  |i.oa. 
You  can  return  it  if  not  satisfied.  This  would  be  Included  in 
almost  any  list  of  the  six  most  valuable  boolcs  for  teachers. 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are 

The  Teacher  and  His  Assistants 

The  School,  Its  Alms  and  Organisation 

The  School-Room  and  Its  Appliances 

Discipline 

Learning  and  Rei^ierflberlng 

Examining 

Preparatory  Training 

The  Study  of  Language 

The  English  Language 

Arithmetic  as  an  Art 

Arithmetic  as  a  Science 

Geography  and  the  Learning  of  Facts 

History 

Science 

The  Correlation  of  Studies  ' 

The  special  price  now  offered  will  be  continued  for  a  limited 
time  only  and  orders  should  be  sent  at  oace. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6t  East  9th  Street,  New  Yorlu 
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New  Yerk  City  and  Vicinity. 

Leave  of  absence  from  July  15  to  September  10  has  been 
granted  by  the  board  of  education  to  Supt.  Maxwell  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Paris  exhibition. 

Baths  for  the  Schoola. 

The  introduction  of  plunge  baths  into  public  school  No.  i. 
may  lead  to  considerable  innovations  along  the  same  line.  It 
the  experiment  is  successful  baths  will  be  placed  as  soon  as 
possible  in  other  schools  wherever  needed. 

The  latest  plan,  however,  contemplates  giving  the  pupils  of 
the  new  commercial  high  school  exceptional  bathing  facilities. 
In  this  school  the  shower  baths,  it  is  likely,  wm  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  fine  plunge  bath  in  the  basement,  where 
scholars  can  swim  or  learn  to  swim,  if  they  do  not  know  how. 
Probably,  altho  this  has  not  been  discussed,  the  bath  will  be 
open  to  summer  school  pupils  in  the  heated  term. 

Called  to  Hew  York. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  at  present  chairman  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal faculty  of  the  Oshkosh  normal  school,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  the  main  school  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
schools,  relievmg  Mr.  J.  F.  Reigart,  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  much  of  his  executive  work.  Mr.  Manny  has 
had  a  rich  and  varied  professional  experience  and  comes  to  his 
new  work  remarkably  well  equipped  for  it.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. At  the  latter  institution  he  was  for  some  time  lecturer 
in  pedagogy.  He  has  been  supervising  principal  at  Indianapo- 
lis and  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Moline,  111.  His  work 
at  the  Oshkosh  normal  has  attr^pted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

In  Honor  of  Ifrt.  Kracs-Boelte. 

A  reception  was  given  t«  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  26,  at  Hotel  San  Remo,  New  York,  by  the  members 
of  the  Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten  Association  in  honor  of  the 
completion  of  her  fortieth  year  of  kindergarten  work.  Over 
one  thousand  invitations  were  sent  to  her  manv  pupils,  friends, 
and  to  prominent  educators.  As  Miss  Boelte,  Mrs.  Kraus 
studied  and  lived  with  Mme.  Froebel  for  several  years  in  Ger- 
many. She  afterwards  came  to  New  York  and  had  the  first 
kindergarten  ever  established  in  this  city. 

With  her  husband,  Prof.  Kraus.  she  afterwards  started  her 
seminary  for  kindergartners,  which  Mrs.  Kraus  still  maintains. 
About  eight  hundred  pupils  have  been  graduated  from  this 


school.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Lill,  of  St  Chrysostom's  chapel  of 
Trinity  parish,  made  a  short  address,  congratulating  Mrs. 
Kraus  on  the  great  results  of  her  life's  work  and  its  f  ar-reacb- 
influence.  Miss  Anna  £.  Harvey,  of  Adelphi  college,  presented 
an  alumni  association  badge  set  with  diamonds,  which  was 
sent  from  the  members  of  the  association.  Mrs.  Kraus  re- 
sponded feelingly. 

An  Outline  of  President  O'Brien's  Policy. 

There  can  never  be  any  doubt  where  Mr.  Miles  M.  O'Brien, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  board  of  education,  stands 
on  school  questions.  A  more  outspoken  man  can  hardly  be 
found.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  already  made  clear  the  policy  that  he 
will  try  to  induce  his  board  to  follow.  In  substance  it  is  some- 
what thus : 

Appointments. — The  best  material  is  wanted,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from.  When  New  Yorkers  are  as  good  as  out- 
siders, or  better,  they  will  have  the  appointments. 

Manual  Training,— This  will  be  favsred  in  every  possiUe 
way.  After  the  new  commercial  hieh  school  is  establisned,  the 
next  step  will  be  a  technical  manual  training  hi^h  schooL 

TAe  Davis  Bit/.—Wm  be  carried  out  faithfully  even  if  the 
most  of  the  board  are  opposed  to  it.  The  assistance  of  the 
state  civil  service  commission  will  be  valuable. 

SiMe  0f  Ciasses.— The  present  overcrowding  of  the  schools 
has  made  the  classes  unwieldy.  Too  mainr  pupils  are  assigned 
to  a  teacher.  This  will  be  corrected  as  fast  as  possible.  No 
teacher  should  have  sixty  or  seventy  children  and  be  expected 
to  aehieve  good  results.     - 

Commercial  High  ScheoL—IVw  is  Mr.  O'Brien's  special 
hobby.  He  believes  that  this  zreat  city  is  bound  to  become  the 
commercial  match  of  the  world.  We  are  bound  to  become  dis- 
tributors to  all  nations.  It  is  a  prime  necessity  to  prepare 
properly  a  class  of  young;  men  whose  interests  and  tastes  lead 
them  into  commercial  life.  They  must  get  thoro  instruction  in 
chemistry,  banking  an<}  exchange,  commercial  law,  tariffs  and 
modern  languages. 

The  Normal  College. — This  must  be  improved  in  many  ways. 
No  younf  girl  ought  to  be  admitted  unless  she  shows  some 
aptitude  for  teaching  and  is  able  to  give  a  reasonable  g^uarantee 
inat  it  is  her  intention  to  teach. 

Politics  must  be  kept  out  of  the  schools.  So,  too.  must 
social  and  business  influences  which  are  often  more  insidious 
and  baneful  than  any  other.  The  only  test  in  promotions  and 
appointments  must  be  the  proved  fitness  of  the  candidate   for 


'  In  society,  at  It  exi*ti  to-day,  tlie  domiatat  note,  nmaiar  tkroact 
all  of  oir  itmsf  iM  aad  proMems,  Is  ecoaomlc. 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    A  million  desks  in  use 

ATTSST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

B ASTERN  OfFICB— III  FiFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Western  Office— 94  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaoo,  III. 


ECONOMICS  ^^^. 

INDUSTRIAL 

HISTORY 

¥OB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 


By  HENRY  W.  THURSTON, 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  and  Eoonomio  Sdenee,  Chicago  Nonm 

SchooL 

Vtth  an  introductloo  by  ALBION  HT.  SBIALU 
Head  at  Department  of  Sooiol6ir7«  The  UniTeraity  of  Cbioago 


Part  L — Industrial  Observation  and  Interpretation? 

Paft  II —Outlines  of  the  Industrial  Histbry  of  England  and 

the  United  States. 
^Lft  III*^£lemeBta  of  Economic  Theory. 

THE  method  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  includes  :  (a)  an  obsenrm- 
tional  study  of  some  of  the  data  of  economics— facts  aboat 
the  structure  and  function  of  different  parts  of  the  existing 
economic  system ;  (b)  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts  of  ia- 
dustrial  history  which  will  help  the  studentto  realize  that  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system  is  a  result  of  evolution  ;  and(c)  an  elemeat> 
ary  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  economic  pria- 
ciples  in  accordance  with  which  the  present  system  now  works. 

300  r  A6IS.  CLOTH,  GILT  SIBB  AID  BACK  STAMP,  $  I.M. 
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A  fair  field  for  au  is  the  only  safe       Interesting  Iteflis  from  Everywhere. 


the  work  he  wants  to  do. 
pull. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  policy  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
that,  if  Mr.  O'Brien  succeeds  in  carrying  it  out,  it  will  go  far 
towards  making  the  schools  of  New  York  indisputably  the  best 
in  the  country.  On  the  subject  of  the  school  libraries  Pres. 
O'Brien  is  particularly  strong.  It  is  his  idea  that  they  should 
be  kept  open  until  9  o^clock  at  the  earliest  so  that  working  men 
may  have  a  chance  to  use  them.  He  believes  too  in  having 
them  as  numerous  as  possible,  especially  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

To  Decorate  Ifr.  Hatkell*t  School. 

An  interesting  exhibition  was  held  recently  of  a  large  number 
of  reproductions  in  carbon  platinum,  and  photogntvure,  of 
masterpieces.  The  object  was  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures  for  the  adornment  of  public  school  No.  2,  Brook- 
lyn, of  which  Mr.  Charles  S.  Haskell  is  principal. '  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  the  showing  was  pronounced  admirable. 
About  $200  were  raised.  Some  150  pictures  have  already  been 
put  up  in  this  school  during  the  last  five  years. 

Set  Fire  to  School  to  Eacape  Lesson. 

Thru  the  desire  of  two  sixteen-year-old  boys  for  a  holiday, 
public  school  No.  loi  came  near  being  burned  down.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  confession  the  culprits  deliberately  set  fire  to 
the  school  buildin^^  durinc:  recess,  m  the  hope  that  they  would 
thus  escape  studymg  their  lessons.  Before  the  flames  were 
well  under  way  the  alarm  was  given  and  the  boys  formed  a 
bucket  brigade,  which  kept  the  fire  under  until  the  firemen  ar- 
rived and  extinguished  it. 

Of  Interest  to  Women  Teachers. 

A  Woman's  Hotel  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  building  one  or  more 
hotels  in  New  York  city  to  supply  women  with  better  accom- 
modations, more  comfort,  more  privileges  and  a  better  home 
than  is  found  in  the  average  boarding  house.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  some  of  the  best  financiers  of  New  York  city,  and 
they  plan  to  erect  a  twelve  story  hotel  to  accommodate  more 
tham  five  hundred  people.  Rooms  will  cost  from  $3.00  to  |6.oo 
per  week  and  suites  about  $8.00  per  week  without  meals.  The 
estimate  of  income  and  expenses  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  some  of  the  prominent  hotel  men,  and  New  York  will 
soon  have  one  ot  more  large  hotels  devoted  exclusively  to 
women.  It  is  said  that  the  capital  stock  has  already  been 
f  Ally  subscribed  for,  and  that  more  than  one  thousand  appli- 
cations have  been  entered  for  rooms. 
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Boston,  Mass.— A  number  of  papers  have  been  sealed  up 
and  piled  away  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard  col- 
lege. They  are  part  of  a  series  to  be  opened  one  hundred 
years  hence,  in  order  to  show  present  conditions  in  the  college. 
Among  them  are  some  sijitv  journals  kept  bv  instructors  and 
students  in  the  university,  a  large  number  of  themes  written  by 
members  of  the  Enelish  composition  courses,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  photographs. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Mr.  John  Black  Johnston,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  the  West  Virginia  university  has  received  the 
appointment  as  professor  of  biology  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  appointment  is  nominally  only  for  the  summer 
but  virtually  permanent  \ 

Kansas  City,  Kan.— The  graduating  class  of  the  Central 
high  school  of  1900  is  the  largest  on  record.  1 1  has  this  remark- 
able feature,  there  are  eighty-seven  more  girls  than  boys. 

Paducah,  Ky.,— An  exhibit  •f  work  of  the  children  of  the 
Longfellow  school  w;(s  held  last  week.  There  was  a  large 
throng  of  visitors,  who  all  expressed  themselves  delighted  with 
the  show.  Two  features  that  attracted  especial  attention  were 
the  exhibits  of  writing  and  drawing.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
the  improvement  was  put  down  to  the  recent  adoption  of  the 
vertical  svstem.  The  pnysical  maps,  too,  made  with  paper 
rulp  in  the  manner  described  in  the  present  issue  otTHE 
School  Journal  were  noticeable  for  their  excellence. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Walter  I.  Lowe,  who  for  six  years 
has  been  head  of  the  department  of  histonr  in  Sheffield  scien- 
tific school,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  ot  the  history  depart- 
ment at  Wells  college  Aurora,  N.  Y.; 

Jacksonville,  Fla.— Supt  George  P.  Glenn  was  nomin- 
ated for  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention. 

Knox  college  has  issued  its  sixtv-fourth  annual  register  for 
the  Tear  1899  1900.  It  shows  that  the  total  student  body 
numoers  659^  of  which  6  are  graduates,  and  72  not  matricu- 
lated. 

Danvers,  Mass.— Mr.  Chester  T.  Porter  has   been  ap- 

?ointed  principal  ot  the  high  school  to  succeed  Mr.  £.  J. 
^owers,  resigned.  The  salary  is  I1200.  Mr.  Porter  is  a 
graduate  of  Worcester  academy  and  Amherst  college.  He 
taught  in  the  high  schools  at  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester. 
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Notes  of  New  Text-Books. 

(Continued  from  page  634.) 

Firit  Book,  Home  Gtoffrapky  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole,  by 
Profeaior  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  oniyersity,  and  Frank  M. 
McMnrry,  of  Colnmbia  university.  This  book,  which  belong!  to 
Tarr  and  McMnrry's  three  book  series,  begins  with  the  child's 
actual  knowledge  and  works  outward.  Under  home  geography 
the  pupil  studies  the  soil,  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  ponds,  lakes, 
and  other  natural  features.  In  presenting  the  geographical 
features  of  the  earth,  the  authors  have  made  prominent  the 
relation  between  man  and  the  earth ;  they  have  omitted  some 
subjects,  as  latitude  and  longitude  entirely ;  thruout  each  chap- 
ter much  care  has  been  taken  to  present  a  closely  related  chain 
of  thought  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  leading  facts  in 
their  proper  foreground.  The  small  pages,  five  by  seven 
inches,  of  this  volume  will  be  continued  thrueut  the  series. 
The  authors  believe  the  large  geographies  too  unwieldy  and 
the  maps  too  much  crowded  with  unnecessary  details.  They 
have  therefore  presented  small  maps  with  few  details.  The 
illustrations  have  been  selected  with  great  care  to  illustrate 
specific  points ;  and  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  photographs  have 
in  most  cases  been  employed.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  il- 
lustrations, which,  tho  not  inserted  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
entertainment,  make  the  volume  a  most  attractive  one.  The 
teacher  will  observe,  however,  that  they  all  bear  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  text.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
60  cents.) 

In  a  Term  of  Ovid,  edited  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  we  have  a 
desirable  addendum  to  our  Latin  texts.  It  is  interestingly  con- 
structed, and  will  appeal  to  the  pupil,  as  at  once  artistic  and 
helpful.  The  notes  are  copious,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  sound  scholarship,  while  the  treatise  on  versifica- 
tion, and  the  marking  of  thefint  fow  selections,  will  materially 
aid  the  pupil  to  a  satisfactory  grasp  of  the  difficulties  of  scan- 
ning. An  available  vocabulary  completes  this  decidedly  schol- 
arly little  volume.  (American  Book  CJompany,  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati.)  A.  H  W. 

ItUroduetion  to  Ethiee,  by  Frank  Thilly,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Missouri.  One  who  wishes  a  knowledge  of 
this  science  could  do  no  better  than  begin  his  study  by  a  care- 
ful reading  of  this  volume.    The  author's  presentation  is  clear 


and  concise,  but  he  is  not  at  all  dogmatic — he  gives  all  theories 
and  shades  of  opinion  a  hearing.  After  considering  the  nature 
and  methods  of  ethics  the  theories  of  conscience  are  discussed, 
also  the  theories  of  the  highest  good,  and  then  character  and 
freedom  are  presented  in  all  their  relations.  If  one  is  disposed 
to  be  set  in  his  way  this  book  will  d(i  him  good,  as  he  will  see 
how  much  even  the  brightest  minds  have  Offered  on  important 
questions.  (Charles  Swibner's  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  $1^, 
net.) 

Ovid^s  Metamorphoeee  I.  &  II.,  with  Ovid's  autobiography. 
Edited  by  Wm.  T.  Peck,  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  B. 
I.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  school  classics,  edited  uxiider 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Tetlow.  It  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  book9 1,  and  II.  of  the  Metamorphomt  together  with  an 
interesting  passage  from  the  author's  autobiography.  A  fine 
selection  of  word  groups  is  given  in  connection  with  the  voca- 
bulary and  there  are  two  gM)d  maps  and  a  few  small  illustra- 
tions. The  book  is  of  convenient  size  and  inexpensive,  but  one 
misses  the  copious  illustrations  on  art  points,  and  the  extensive 
notes  en  mythology  which  are  a  feature  of  other  recent  pub- 
lications of  Ovid's  writings.  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
55  cents.) 

Studiee  in  Englieh  and  Amerioan  Literature,  by  G.  H.  Bell. 
Thru  the  division  of  the  subject  into  two  parts  the  autiior  has 
been  enabled  to  present,  first,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
general  subject  of  literature,  containing  the  essentials  of  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  development  of  literature  to  the 
writers  of  the  present  day,  both  of  English  and  American  au- 
thors, and  second,  a  comprehensive  series  of  selections  to  show 
the  distinctive  style  of  our  best  writers.  Part  First  has  been 
arranged  in  a  chronological  order  to  show  the  continuous  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  literature.  Part  Second  is  composed 
chiefly  of  selections  arranged  in  nine  distinctive  elaasificatioBB 
of  the  best  selections  of  representative  authors.  The  readings 
are  mainly  from  modem  authors,  and  are  sufficiently  oempre- 
hensive  to  afford  all  the  knowledge  of  good  reading  that  can  be 
attained  in  first  and  second  years'  work  in  high  schools.  Limit- 
ed space  is  given  to  biographical  extracts,  and  notes  are 
omitted,  the  Wk  being  not  so  much  a  study  of  authors  as  a 
study  of  what  they  have  written,  and  of  literature  as  a  sub- 
ject.   (Ainsworth  &  Ck)mpany,  CJhicago.) 


School  Boards  Cannot  run  their  Schools  on  an  ECONOMIC  BUSINESS  BASIS 
Without  the  great   MODERN    AIDS^    tiz  : 
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Books  Under  Way. 

Th6  Mfftniiifi^  ConiMUiy. 

**  English  Literature,"  by  S  top  ford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.  With 
chapters  on  English  literature  (1832-1892)  and  American  litera- 
•ure,  by  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter. 

*•  Tarr  and  McMurry  Geographies/'  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Tarr  and 
Dr.  F.  H.  McMurry.    Second  Book-North  America. 

*'  Chaucer,"  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale  and  Nonnes  Prcstes 
Tale,  by  Prof.  Mark  H.  Liddell. 

'*  Macmillan's  Latin  Series,"  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Prof.  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Edited  by  John 
Edmund  Barss. 

"  An  Introduction  to  Zoology,"  for  high  school  use,  by  Prof. 
C.  B.  Davenport. 

**  Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades,"  a  reader,  by  Mrs. 
L.  L.  W.  Wilson. 

*' A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Beginners,"  by  W.  B. 
Powell,  A.M. 

"  Thermodynamics,"  by  Prof.  Edgar  Buckingham. 

"  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language,"  by 
Prof.  T.  Northcote  Toller. 

''  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands,"  the  Third  Reader  in  the  Child 
Life's  Series,  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell. 

^*  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,"  Macmillan's  pocket  series  of 
English  Classics. 

Allya  ft  Bacon. 

The  "  Germania  "  and  "  Agricola  "  of  Tacitus,  edited  by  Al- 
fred  Gudeman. 


Plautus  *^  Captive,"  edited  by  Herbert  C.  Elmer. 

Terence  "  Andria,"  edited  by  H.  R.  Fairclough. 

'*  First  Greek  Reader,"  by  C.  M.  Moss. 

^*  Chardeval "  French  exercises  for  advanced  pupils,  Mile. 
Duval. 

"The  Literature  Note  Book,"  by  F.  N.  Scott  and  F.  E. 
Bryant. 

'*  Anatonomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  by  Jerome  Walker. 

"  ElemenU  of  Algebra,'^by  James  M.  Taylor. 
.  Maynard  ft  Merrill. 

"  Graded  Literature  Readers,"  fourth  book,  by  Judson  and 
Bender. 

'*  High  School  Grammar,"  by  Reed  and  Kellogg. 
G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 

"  The  Secret  of  the  Crater,"  by  Duffield  Osborne. 
Caastil  ft  Com^ny,  Ltd. 

«*  A  White  Woman  in  Central  Africa,"  by  Helen  Caddick. 

''  Personal  Recollections,"  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

"  A  Course  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Water  Colors,"  by  J. 
Mac  Wherter. 

•*  The  Coming  of  the  Kilogram,"  or  **  The  Battle  of  the 
Standards,"  by  H.  O.  Arnold-Foster. 

HentT  Holt  ft  Company. 

"  Frau  Sorge,"  of  Sudermann,  edited  by  Gustav  Gruener. 

**  Tulipe  Noire,"  edited  by  Edwin  S.  Lewis. 
Oinn  ft  Company. 

*'Cynewulf's    Christ,"   translated    by  Charles   Huntington 
Whitman. 
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LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

SOUTHWORTH'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

A  two-hook  series,  in  harmony  with  modem  methods. 

SOUTHWORTH  ft  GODDARI^S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE 

sad  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

A  complete  course  in  EngUsh  from  the  third  grade  to  the  High  School 

ELLIS'S  TOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  hest.    OomprehensiTe.   Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Oharacterised  hy  artistic  Kxoellence  and  Simplicity. 

TILDEN'S  COliMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Por  High  Siohodls,  Academies,  and  Bnsinees  Colleges. 
Forjull  parttcuiar$  eonoeminff  any  of  t/ie  above  tixU  wriU  lo 

THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CBICAOO. 


Interesting  Notes. 


Two  Views  of  the  Boers. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hertz,  an  American, 
who  was  expelled  from  the  Transvaal  by 
President'  Krug^er  last  December,  arrived 
lately  in  this  country.  Dr.  Hertz  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  univer- 
sity, and  was  at  one  time 
raboi  of  a  Jewish  congre- 
gation in  Syracuse.  Two 
years  ago  he  went  to 
South  Africa  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Jo- 
hannesburg. He  became 
actively  engaged  in  his 
religious  work,  and  it  was 
because  of  his  giving 
public  expression  to  his 
a^na  opinion  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  the  Catholics  in  the 
Transvaal  that  he  was  expelled. 

"When  I  went  to  the  Transvaal,"  he 
Said,  "  I  was  strongly  pro-Boer.  Alter  liv- 
ing there  some  time  1  found  out  that  it  was 
a  republic  in  name  only.  It  was  in  reality 
an  oligarchy  ruled  by  a  clique  at  Pretoria. 
1  found  ^at  the  Jews  and  Catholics  were 
excluded  from  all  political  and  military  of- 
fices and  were  not  allowed  to  send  their 
children  to  the  state  free  schools. 

"  I  pleaded  and  petitioned  the  Boer  gov- 
ernment for  some  relief  for  our  people,  but 
there  was  alwavs  some  excuse  for  delay. 
The  Boers,  would  pit  the  Catholics  against 
the  Jews  and  vice  versa,  always  making 
the  excuse  that  either  one  or  the  other 
was  delaying  the  matter  of  religious  lib- 
erty. 

"Webster  Davis  belongs  to  that  class 
with  which  this  country  was  overrun  a 
number  of  years  acfo.  I  mean  the  foreign- 
er, who  made  a  flying  trip  through  the 
United  States  and  then  went  back  home 
and  wrote  books  about  us. 

"  He  went  to  South  Africa,  and  was  the 
ruest  of  President  Kruger  for  a  few  weeks. 
Now  he  comes  back  here  to  air  the  opin- 
ions that  Kruger  instilled  in  him.*' 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  New  York 
Webster  Davis  told  of  a  command  of  300 
Irishmen,  all  from  this  country,  whom  he 
had  seen  fightiog  for  the  Boers  under  the 
leadership  of  Col.  Blake,  a  West  Pointer. 

Speaking  of  the  Boers,  he  said :  "  A  more 
generous,  kind-hearted  people  never  lived. 
They  have  been  heralded  to  you  as  savages 
by  paid  newspapers  and  paid  correspon- 
dents, and  as  men  and  women  who  know 
nothing  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  but,  my 
countrymen,  if  they  are  savages  then 
Americans  are  savages,  because  they  are 
just  like  them. 

"Three  men  in  history  tower  above 
others  like  Pike's  Peak  above  the  foothills. 
They  are  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  Paul  Kruger." 
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New  York  State 
Summer  « Institutes 

FOR  1900 

state  Summer  Institntes,  each  in- 
cluding a  Department  of  Pedagogy 
and  a  Department  of  Review,  will  be 
held  July  9-37,  1900,  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.— Phiup  M.  Hull,  A.M.,  of 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Conductor;  and 
at  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.— 
Charles  A.  Shaver,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  Conductor.  A  strong  faculty 
has  been  engaged  for  each  Institute, 
and  well-chosen  courses  have  been 
arranged  for  teachers  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of 
the  conductors. 

Charles  R.  SIcinner, 
State  dnpt.  of  Public  Instruction 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUMMER   TERM/. 

July  5th  to  August  30th. 

PrlBdf  at,  lUCUITIA  WUXAU  TUAT. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and 
for  any  length  of  time. 

F0r  torticulmrs  address 

CLARA  WHEELEK,  Sec'y, 

AMdItorlimi  Baildtag.  93  PoHntaln  Street, 
ORAND  RAPIDS,  mCHIQAN 


COLUMBIA  nNIV£BSITY.-Nxw  York  Om. 

The  prof  evional  sohoo)  of  Columbia  University 
for   the  training  of   general 

XCC8CbCt0  pmrsuperint^di^!  and  inl 

iT^rr^^^     struotow  in  normal  •cbools  and 

SO11C0C     opQeff«\,  Open  to  both  sttces. 

^        Fellowshipt  and  scholarships 

amonntintf  to  $6,700  annually 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

JAMES  £.  BU8SELL.  Pk  D..  Deem. 


blackboard 
Stencils^-* 


WE  HAVE  ABOUT  500  DESIGNS 
HERE  ARE  SOHE  OP  THEM: 


24x36  in. 
Wars.    5 


10c. 

Stencils. 


5  Stencils.    <40c. 


Maps  of  Continents.   24x36  in.    10c.  eau 
Each   State   and  Territory.    24x36  in. 

10c  ea. 
9  Groups  of  States. 
French  and  Puritan 

40c. 
War  of  Revolution. 
Civil  War.    10  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    1 2x36  in.    1  Oc. 
Rolls  of  Honor.    12x36  in.    lOCr 

Physiolo^  Charts.    Set  of  7.    50c. 

.* 

^^ 

THE  FOLLOWINQ.  18x24  in., 

5  CENTS  EACH. 

Language  Lessons.    75  Designs. 

Aninuds.    40  Designs. 

PlanU  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 

Birds.    15  Designs. 

Portraits.    25  Designs. 


Smd  to  cents  for  a  samples  for  triai-^a  Map  of 

North' America  anda^-cent  stencti— 

Wit  A  complete  lut, 

E/L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 

61  East  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 
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IF  YOU  TEACH  THE 

COnriERCIAL  BRANCHES 

Yon  should  investigate  the  merits  qf  this  list.  Each  of  the  following  books 
has  a  wide  sale  to  the  best  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  no  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  auy  books.  Correct  in  methods— accurate  in 
results—they  lighten  the  burden  of  the  teacher  and  inspire  the  pupil. 

Boo«r-K'««M»cMThaor7  Method).   Foot  books  adapted  to  public  sohoolB  of  all  gxadei 
from  the  grammar  sonodl  up.   Some  for  single  entry,  some  for  double. 

Booir-K«f#*/ivo— (^raoMo^Method).   A  lire  praotio^  work,  writtenwith  spedal  r^er- 


euce  io  high  sehool  1 
Touohera. 


A  new  work,  strict  up  io  date.   Entries  made  fran    ' 


Bumtmmmm  AmrMMmrte^The  only  Gommeroial  Arithmetic  that  follows  the  InduetiTe 
plan  and  presents  the  subject  as  it  is  preeented  in  the  office.   A  good  list  of  probleou. 

OommmmotAL  Law— Thin  is  now  flie  moet  widely  sold  book  of  its  Und  on  the  msikat 
Filled  with  praotioal  casesor  illnstrations.  Adapted  to  anyState.  An  easy  bosk 
to  teach  and  in  which  to  interest  pnpUs. 

SttomrtiMmo— Two  modem  up-to-date  books,  one  presenting  the  Pitman  system  and 
one  the  Munson.    Both  books  represent  the  latest  methods  in  teadiing  the  subjeci 

We  also  have  text-books  on  other  commercial  branches  such  as  Type- 
writing, Spelling,  Writing,  and  Parlimentary  Law.  At  this  seasen  of  the 
year  many  teachers  and  school  officers  are  seeking  the  most  suitable  books 
on  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  adoption  for  next  year's  work.  We 
^  solicit  the  correspondence  of  all  such,  and  a  Catalogue  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  to  all  mentioning  name  of  school  with  which  connected. 


POWERS  &  LYONS, 

7  Monroe  Stitci,  CHICAGO  1133  BroMhfvay.  NEW  YORK 

H.^— Wf  III       1  III    I    illl    ^.tH^^OI  ■umi   ii»W«^it««^»»««»^»««f.^MW      I    III     .1 


I  PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
I  DRAWING  BOOKS 


The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  1900. 


ITHE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY* 

m         'BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO        f 


NOW  BEADY THE 

"INDUGTIVE  COURSE  IN  EN6USH."  First  Book 

By  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School,  Boston,  and 
Augustus  H.  Kelley,  A.M.,  Master  of  Lyman  School,  Boston. 

i8o  pages,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated.    Price,  58  cents.    A  sample  copy  wiU  be 
mailed  for  20  ceotf».    Designed  for  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  school  grades. 
This  book  can  be  readily  and  advantageously  used  to  precede  the  higher  book  of  iny 
other  course  in  English. 
The  Second  Book,  for  middle  grammar  grades,  and  the  Third  Book  or  Grammar,  for 

the  higher  grades,  will  speedily  follow. 


Educators  who  wish  to  use  the  latest  and  best  text-books  for  instruction  in  English 
will  be  interested  to  examine  these  books. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY.  Boston.  New  York.  Chica^ 


^^ilver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Publkhers. 

-•Approved  Text-Books  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Meihods^i 

BOSTON  NEWYOBK  CHIOAOO  PHELADELPHU 

21»-sn  GolnmbTiB  Ave.  »-tt  East  19th  St.  878-8pB  WatMsh  Aye-  ISHAzefaSl 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog^  fully  describing  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 
subjects,  on  pedagogy ;  Question  books ;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

e.  L.  KBLLOQO  ft  CO.,  Bduoatlonal  Publishers,  61    B.  9th  St.,  New  Yorlc. 


"D  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  con** 
'■^    mnnicating  with  advertisers. 
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OVER  100  PAGES 


Our  forthcoming  catalogue  of  ''  Benches  and  Tools  for  Manual  Training  and 
Technical  Schools"  will  contain  about  no  pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
subject.  We  want  every  disciple  of  Manual  Training  to  have  a  copy.  They 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  the  20th  of  June.     Send  us  your  address 


TOOLS 
FOR  ALL 
TRADES. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 

209  Bowery,  New  York,  since  1848- 


Interesting  Notes. 

Destnictioii  of  Birds  for  Food. 

The  female  vanity  that  makes  the  car- 
casses of  birds  a  part  of  millinery  adorn- 
ment, is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  aecrease 
of  certain  species.  The  number  of  birds  an- 
nually killed  for  game  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  largely  with  the  development 
of  railway  systems  and  the  perfection  of 
cold  storage  facilities  for  shipping  game  to 
market.  Quantities  of  game  are  frequently 
kept  in  cold  storage  for  months  at  a  time, 
or  even  from  one  season  to  another,  so  that 
our  large  cities  can  now  receive  their  sup- 
plies not  only  from  neighbori&g  regions 
out  from  distant  states,  zi^  even  foreign 
countries. 

So  long  ago  as  1864  one  dealer  in  New 
York  was  known  to  receive  twenty  tons  of 
prairie  chicken^  in  a  single  consignment, 
which  were  estimated  to  represent  twenty 
thousand  birds,  and  some  of  the  larger 


The  Future  of 

Cfeihirei 

A  child's  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  9s  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras- 
mus, that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scoffs  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-liver  Oil  wHh  Hypo- 
phmphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  tKese  diseases. 
It  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
Uoodandsolid  flesh.  It  wiO  also 
rcadi  the  infant  through  the  moth- 
er^! milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druggists ;  sqp.  and  |i.oo 
800TT  &  BOWN£,  Chtaiists.  New  York. 


poultrv  dealers  sold  from  150,000  to  200,000 
game  birds  in  the  coarse  of  six  months. 

The  consumption  of  game  to-day  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  thurty-five  years  ago, 
and  the  effect  of  such  enormous  slaughter 
has  become  very  apparent  in  the  case  of 
several  species,  as,  for  example,  the  prairie 
hen  and  the  passenger  pigeon.  The  range 
of  the  prairie  chicken  in  the  East  is  rapid- 
ly contracting.  A  few  are  still  found  in 
Kentucky,  but  the  species  is  rare  in  Indi- 
ana and  northwestern  Ohio. 

The  passenger  pigeon  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  the  point  of  extinction  except  in 
two  or  three 'Northern  states.  To-day  its 
breeding  range  is  restricted  to  the  thinly 
settled  wooded  region  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  t^an-American  Exposition. 

The  board  of  general  managers  of  the 
New  York  state  exhibit  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition  at  Buffalo  next  year  have 
awarded  contracts  for  the  New  York  state 
building.  This  building  will  be  built  of 
wh4te  marble,  will  be  classic  in  design,  and 
will  cost  between  ^ijo,ooo  and  ^200,000. 
After  the  exposition  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  uses  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 

Race  Problems  in  the  Sonth. 

A  oonf erence  for  the  study  of  race  con- 
ditions and  problems  in  the  South  was 
opened  recently  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex-secretary  of  the 
navy,  made  the  openini^  address  in  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  real  security 
for  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  the 
neg[roes,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
giving  the  race  the  education  best  fitting 
them  for  self-support. 

The  crime  of  lynching,  he  thinks,  arises 
from  defects  in  tj^e  means  used  for  punish- 
ing offences.  Defiance  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, can  furnish  uq  real  remedy  for  law- 
breaking  in  another  direction.  The  two 
races  must  ]ive  together  and  peaceful  con- 
ditions must  be  created  and  maintained. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Herbert  helds  that 
political  power  must  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  whites. 

The  Ocean's  Deepest  Valleyt. 

Lieut.  ^M.  Hodges  has  lately  made 
soundings  in  the  Pacific  ocean  for  the  pro- 
posed cable  to  the  new  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  The  deepest  point  in 
all  the  oceans  of  the  world  was  found  last 
November  by  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  the 
Nero,  a  few  miles  south  by  east  of  the  isl- 
and of  Guam  '^gwahm). 

The  spot  maybe  located  by  any  one  whe 
will  take  a  map  and  touch  the  place  where 
the  thirteenth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
meets  the  146th  meridian  east.  Close  to 
that  point  the  lead  was  cast  and  before  it 
had  touched  bottom  the  leadsman  bad 
paid  out  31,614  feet  of  wire.  In  other  words, 
the  sea  at  that  point  lacks  sixty-six* feet  of 


being  six  miles  deep. 

This  little  island  of  Guam  was  thrown 
up  in  midocean  by  some  vast  volcanic  up- 
heaval. It  stands  in  deep  water,  and  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  from  out  the  ocean's 
bed.  The  probability  is  that  when  it  was 
born  a  vast  amount  of  matter  was  thrown 
suddenly  up.  This  was  drawn  from  a  lim- 
ited area,  and  nature  probably  took  much 
ol  the  substance  which  makes  up  the  isl- 
and of  Guam  from  that  portion  ol  the  bed 
of  the  sea  where  the  Nero  deep  now  exists. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  where 
islands  of  volcanic  origin  exist  correspond- 
infi[  depths  of  unusual  extent  are  discover- 
able. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  an  English  deep  sea 
explocer  held  the  record  for  having  discov- 
erbd  the^eatest  sea  depth.  While  makina; 
explorations  for  a  cable  between  Japan  and  ^ 
the  Aleutian  islands,  he  ran  into  water  24,. 
000  feet  deep  off  the  island  of  Atto.  While 
making  explorations  off  the  Aleutian  chain 
it  was  found  that  for  two  hundred  miles 
the  water  varies  from  z;,6oo  to  24,012  feet. 
The  greatest  depth  in  the  Atlantic  was  dis- 
covered by  Blake,  just  north  of  Puerto 
Rico,  where  the  plummet  went  down  25,- 
200  feet. 

But  the  discovery  more  recently  by  the 
British  ship  Penguin  of  water  to  the  north 
of  New  Guinea  of  29,400  feet,  and  later  of 
water  in  30  de^.  28  min.  south  latitude  and 
176  deg.  39  min.  west  longitude  of  ^0,930 
feet,  eclipsed  all  previous  records  up 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Nero  deep  of  31,514  . 
feet. 

Deep  sea  soimdings  are  made  with  fine 
piano  wire,  to  which  is  attached  a  ball  of 
solid  iron  weighing  from  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  pounds.  A  mechanical  aevice  allows 
these  balls  to  be  detached  when  the  bot- 
tom is  reached,  as  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  draw  them  up  from  such  a 
depth.  If  too  much  wire  is  let  out  it  will 
kink  and  break,  so  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  mistake  being  made  in  the  sounding. 

What  is  found  on  the  ocean  bottom? 
will  be  asked.  Not  far  out  to  sea  all  de- 
posits from  rivers  and  the  edges  of  conti- 
nents disappear.  In  the  Atlantic  on  the 
bottom  down  to  a  certain  depth  substances 
dropped  from  melting  icebergs  are  found. 
Various  limy  substances,  such  as  bones  of 
fish,  shells,  etc.,  and  the  remains  of  little 
deep-sea  animals  are  raked  up  from  a 
depth  of  12,000  and  18,000  feet ;  also  green 
muds  and  other  substances. 

Below  18,000  or  24,000  feet  little  is  found 
but  red  clay.  This  when  brought  to  the 
surface  is  soft,  plastic,  and  greasy,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  upper  atmosphere  it 
becomes  in  a  few  days  so  hard  that  to 
break  it  one  iias  to  use  a  hammer. 

The  theory  that  has  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  no  bones  or 
limy  substances  are  found  at  great  depths 
is  that  the  dense  *vaters  at  these  depths 
hold  the  sinking  bodies  suspended  for  so 
long  a  time  that  they  are  dissolved  before 
reaching  the  bottom. 
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3i]ui  db  Company, 

(Continued  from  page  627 J 
"  The  Jones  Readers,"  by  L.  H.  Jones. 
"  Stories  from  American  History,"  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 
"  Hazen's  Grade  Spellers,"  Book  II,  by  M.  W.  Hazen. 
"  School  Speaker  and  Reader,"  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde. 
"  History  of  English  Literature,"  by  C.  T.  Winchester. 

R.  H.  RuMell. 

Rostand's  **  L'Aiglon  "  translated  into  English. 
D.  C.  Heath  ft  Company. 

"  The  Practical  Speller,"  by  James  H.  Penniman. 

**  A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Allen  C. 
Thomas,  professor  in  Haverford  college.    Fully  illustrated. 

*' Famous  Geometrical  Theorems  and  their  History,"  by 
William  W.  Rupert,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

♦*  Benedix's  Nein,"  with  notes,  vocabulary  and  English  ex- 
ercises, bv  A.  W.  Spanhoofd,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Benedix's  Der  Prozess," with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Prof.  B.  W.  Wells. 

"  Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig,"  with  notes,and  vocabulary, 
by  Prof.  B.W.Wells. 

*i  Schiller's  Wijielm  Tell,"  with  introduction,  notes  and  vo- 
cabulary, by  Prof;  R.  W.  Deering,  Western  Reserve  university. 

"German  Lyrics  and  Ballads," selected  and  edited  by  Prof. 
J.  T.  Hatfield,  Northwestern  university. 

"Zschokke's  Das  Wirthshaus  zu  Cransac."  Virith  introduc- 
tion, notes  and  English  exercises  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  South 
Carolina  college. 

"  Keller's  Romeo  und  Julia  aud  dem  Dorfe,"  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Adams,  Dartmouth  college. 

"  Dahn's  ein  Kampf  um  Rom,"  abbreviated  and  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  Carla  Wenckabach, 
Wellesley  college. 

"  Maret's  La  T^che  du  petit  Pierre,"  with  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary, by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super,  Dickinson  college. 

**  Scribe's  Le  Verre  d'Eau,"  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Prof.  C.  A.  Egeert. 

*•  Halevy's  L^Abb^  Constantin,"  special  edition  with  vocab 
ulary,  by  Prof.  Thomas  Logie. 

**  Experimental  Chemistry,"  by  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.  D.  A 


course  in  descriptive  and  experimental  chemistry  for  schook 
and  colleges. 

'*The  Bird  Book."  A  reader  for  grammar  grades,  by  Fanny 
H*  Eckstorm.  Illustrated  with  nearly  100  ora wings  from  na- 
ture. 

"A  History  of  American  Literature."  For  schools  and  col- 
leges  bv  Professor  Walter  C^Bronson,  of  Brown  university. 
i6-mo.  About  360  pa^es. 

"  America's  Story  for  America's  Children."  Beginner's  book 
for  third  and  fourth  grades,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt.  Cloth.  Fully  Whs- 
trated,  with  several  full  page  color  pictures.    132  pages. 

**  Elements  of  Literature."  A  study  of  first  principles,  by 
Professor  Frank  R.  Butler,  of  iJoston  university. 

*' An  Inductive  Rhetoric."  A  modem  text-book,  withcopioift 
extracts  for  study  and  practice,  by  F.  W.  Lewis. 

^'  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison."  In  Heath's  English  clas- 
sic series,  edited,  with  introduction.  By  Albert  Perry  Walker, 
master  in  the  Boston  English  high  school. 

Potter  dt  Patnam  Company. 
Inductive  Geography  "   (new  addition),  by    Charles  W- 


Deane,  and  Mary  R.  Davis. 
Elementary  edition  of  "  Inductive  Geography." 

Uniyersity  Pablishing  Company. 

Selections  from  the  "  Ellgiac  Poets,"  by  Jesse  Benedict 
Carter. 
"Hobnes'  First  Reader,"  new  addition. 
"  Spelling  and  Word  Building,"  by  Eugene  Bouton. 


**  Persevere  and  prosper."  If  you  take  Hood's  SarsaparilU 
faithfully  for  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  boili,  eruptions,  dyspepsia, it 
will  cure  you. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Established  187D),  published  weekly  at  $  S.OO  per  7«er.  is  a  jounsl  d 
education  for  supeiintendents,  prindpals,  school  boards,  teaeben,  uA 
others  who  desure  to  hare  a  complete  account  of  all  the  greM  mofo- 
ments  in  education.  We  also  publish  Ths  Tbaohzbs'  Ixstitdti, 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Ths  Pbdujit  School,  monthly,  $1  a  year :  Edo 
OATicNAL  FouNDATiOHs,  monthly,  il  a  year:  Ouh  Tms  (Cnmii 
Eyents ),  semi-monthly,  60  cents  a  year ;  Anocau,  monthly,  il.50s  jmi 
and  Ths  Practical  Tbaohxb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Boob  and 
Aids  for  teachers-  Descnptive  oirciilar  and  catalog  free  £.  L 
KELLOGG  A  CO.,  61  E.  NinOi  Street.  New  York 


DREXELotlNSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

THE  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  coimtry  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com. 
mercial  branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  of  G>mmerce  and 
Finance,  Drexel  Institute  •^  ^ 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years* 
experience  in  eeneral  teachine,  or  have 
been  gp'^duated  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President, 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advert^sers. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 


SESSION  OF  1900.        ...         SIXTH  YEAR,  JULY  9— AUGUST  17. 

Forty  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  Semitic,  English,  German,  Philosophy,  Education. 
History,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

92 B.    FOR   THE   8H88/0/V. 


The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  summer  school  work.  1 1  combines  the  coolness  isd 
the  beauty  of  scenery  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  Harlem  and  tTO  Hudson  with 
the  advantages  of  the  great  city.    For  "Announcement "  address, 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN,  University  Helots,  New  York  City. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTL 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOB 
TEACHERS  III  THE  U.S. 

•even  BUILOINOS. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

COOL  AND  HEALTHPUU 

COHPLCTC  COURSKS  IN 

METHODS,  MUSIC,  ACADEMICS.  M 
ORATORY. 

SEND  FOR  e4-PAGC  CIIICULAII. 

Containing  full  infbnnatioa  on  courses. adW 

tAfres,  tuition,  dub  rates,  board,  rooms. 

and  rocreatkn. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Pttcs.. 

HYDC  PARR.  MASS. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  begrlns  June  list  and  ends  September  1st 

Goorsefi  will  be  given  in  ftlmost  all  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ooarsee  there  win  bes 
large  nmnber  of  free  entertainments  and  special  lectures  and  oonrses  by  eminent  speciahsti  trop 
other  institutions,  such  as  President  Qunsaulus  of  Armour  Institute,  President  jDraper  of  t» 
UniTersity  of  lUinoiB,  President  Mendenhall  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  President  Him 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Professor  Scripture  of  Tale  UniTersity,  and  President  Bsn&Ki 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Teachers  will  find  eeurses  that  will  exactly  meet  their  wants.  Summer  Quarter  work  ooasn 
toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.    Expenses  are  low.  _     «.,^^wtv 

The  circular  of  announcements  will  be  sent  ftee  upon  application  to  JEBOME  H.  BAIXOBP.^ 
President,  Morgantown,  W.  Ya. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'FRS  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  a  list  of  the  leadiimr  firms  of  pnbUshers  of  school  books  and  manafacturers  of  school  simplies  and  e<mipment.  This  ^  be  a 
great  oonyenience  to  subscribers  to  Tos  Joubkal  in  sending  orders.  On  another  page  is  given  a  directory  of  the  leading  te^Dooks«  carefnlly  ciassifled. 
In  writing  for  drcnlars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  yon  will  get  special  attention  by  mentioning  Tsb  Joubvjjl  every  time  yon  wnte. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

American  B€M>k  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  Chicago.  Boston, 
^  ^    Atlanta,  Portland,  ur.. 
Baker  ft  Ti^ylor  Co.,       New  York 
Barnes  Co.,  A.  S. 
H.  Holt  ft  Co.,  " 

Jenkins,  W.  B.  *» 

liongmans,  Groen  ft  Co.,  *'' 
Maynard,  MerriU  ft  Co.,  " 
The  Morse  Co.,  " 

Pitman  ft  Sons,  Isaac  '* 

Potter  ft  Pntnam,  " 

Scrilmer's  Sons,  Chas.,  '* 

Oxford  UnlTerslty  Press  '* 
H.  P.  Smith  Pub.  Co.,  '' 

Ainsworth,  F.  F.  ft  Co.,     Chicago 
Eaton  Co., 

Powers  ft  Lyons,  *' 

PlanagMi,  A.  " 

We^em  Pub.  House,  *^ 

Scott,  Foresmaa  ft  Co.,  ** 

Batler,  Sheldon  ft  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  Phlla..  Cnicago 
Appleton  ft  Co.,  D.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 
The  Maomlllan  Co.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 
University  Publishing  Co., 

N,  Y.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Gimi  ft  Co.,         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Heath  ft  Co.,  D.  C.     »»       •* 
Honghton,  lOlBin  ft  Co., 

Boston.  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
T.  B.  Shewell  ft  Co.  '* 

Prang  £do.  Co.,  Bos.,  N.  Y.,  ft  ChL 

SUver.BordettftCo., 

Thonapson,  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phlla. 
liipplncott  Co.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 
McKay,  David. 
Sower  Co.,  Christopher       ** 
Williams  ft  Bocers, 

Roch.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 
Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.  Springfd,Ma8s. 
Sadler.Bowe  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  T.  Book  Slate  Go.,      New  York 
American  Sch.  Famitnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 


Andrews  Soh.FnmlshIng  Co.  N.Y. 
Standard  Crayon  Co..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  ft  Dnnham,  Davenport,  la. 
Charts. 

Silver,  Bnrdott  ft  Co.  Boston 

Potter  ft  Putnam,  New  York. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co. ,    '' 
Amerioam  School  Fnmltnro  Co.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pnh.  House,        Chicago 
KeUoicg  ft  Co.,  E.  li..  N.Y.  Chicago 
WUUams  ft  Sogers,  Roch'st'r,  NTY 

Dialogs,  Redtatlons,  etc. 

Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

iltisic  Publishers. 

Ditson,  Oliver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y, 
Novello,  Bwer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

SpringfleJd.  Mass. 
School  Furniture. 

Andrews  School  Far.  Co., 

New  York 

Dictionaries  i&  Cyclopedias 


Appleton,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Centnry  Co.,  " 

Upplnoott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phlla. 

Merrlam,  G.  ft  C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Andrews  Sch.FnmishlBg  Co.  N  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards;  etc. 

Blcketts.  C.  li.,  Chicago 

Qymnasiuni  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  G.  ft  Co, ,    New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mam. 
Prang  Bdn.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

Auierican  School  Fnmitare  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Sehlemmer  ft  Co., 
New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Scheerer  ft  Co. ,      New  York 
Bimesr  ft  Amend,  '  ** 

Baoseh  ft  liomh,    Rochester,  N.Y. 
lAlng  Planetarium,  Detroit. 

Knott,  App.  Co..  I4.  F..,        Boston 
Bullock  ft  Crenshaw*  Phlla. 

insurance. 
Mass.  Mutual  Ufe 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Idfe  New  York 

Maps,  Olohes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Furniture  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  B.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrews  Sch.  Furnishing  Co., 

New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Bag le  Pencil  Co.,  New  York 

Gillott,  Jos.  ft  Sons,  '* 

Bsterbrook  Pen  Co.,  ** 

E.  Faher, 
Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Pencil  Sharpeners, 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago 

School  Supplies. 

See  cUm  BlaekhoarOs^  Booh  Coven^ 
Charts^  FIom,  Maps,  Olobes^  BeUs^ 
School  batiks,  Kinderocrten  Mater- 
ial, etc, 

Oloott,  J.  M.,  N.  Y. 

Soherpierhom  Co.,  J.  W.,       ** 
Andrews  Sch,  Fur.  Co.  " 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
.  Chicago  &  N.  Y. 

ninerals. 

Howell,  B.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman-Taylor  A rt  Co.,        N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Witter  Co.  " 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  *' 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Soule  ft  Co.  Boston 

W.  H.  Pierce  ft  Co,  ** 

-Earl  Thompson,      Ssrraonse,  N.  Y. 


Records,  Blanks,  Stationeiy. 

Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 
MeShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Coyriere,  Mrs.  New  York 

Pratt  TeiMshers*  Agency. 

Young-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    ^* 

Sohermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     *^ 

Kellogg*sTeaoherR*  Bureau,  ** 

AlbanyTeachers*  Ag.  Albany  .N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Albert  Chicago 

Interstate  Agency 

Orville  Brewer  Teachers*Ag.  ** 

Eastern  Teachers*  Boston. 

Flsk  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 
Toronto.  Los  Aofri^les 

Central  Ed.  Bureau,  Phila. 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Allentown,  Fa 

Typewriters. 

Am. Writing  Mach.  Co., New  York 
Wyckoir,  Seamans  ft  Benedict,  *' 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Bllckensderfer  Co. 

Stamfoid,  Conn.,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 
Couch  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 

School  of  Pedagogy,      New  York 
Teachers  College.  ** 

Cortina  School  of  I«anguages, 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St.  Denis  '' 

Continental  Phila. 

School  Clocks. 
Blodgett  Bros.,  Boston 


(rommercial  and  Indus- 
^^  trial  Bookkcepind  « 


For  PUBUG  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and  COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENTS.    A  NEV  VORK  • 
jtiit  from  the  Press,    ORIGINAL  IN  METHOD. 
IT  FASTENS  ATTENTION,  QUICKEf^S  PER- 
CEPTION,  and  IF^ISURES  COMPREHENSION. 


If 


|T  CONSISTS  of  a  Reference  Book,  accompanied 
by  an  Inductive  Wholesale,  Jobbing  and  Com 
mission,  Manufacturing,  Department  Store  and 
Installment,  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Farmers*, 
Stockmen's  and  Dairymen's,  and  American  National 
Banking  Sets. 

Each  Set  is  Separate  and  Distinct  with  Its  Own 
set  of  Blank  Books  and  Business  Papers  to  Accom- 
pany. It  is  arranged  to  supply  one  and  two  full  year 
courses  of  study.  The  first  budget  supplies  work  for 
from  six  to  seven  months,  and  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  grammar  grades. 

The  Cost. is  Very  Low.  Full  Information  will 
be  Supplied  to  teachers. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  commercial  text-books  and 
stationery. 


Sadler-Kcwe  €0.  «  Baltfiiicre,  mi 

'*  AmerlcA'i  LeaOlmr  PubUtUar  Hovfe  for  Commerdia  FmbUcatiaai." 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

adjustable  chair  desks 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly  attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted'  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  t(ie 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating4  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card .  A  moment's  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

J.  H.  Butler,  Manager,  Sales  Department. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  GHAIR  &  DESK  GO., 

165  Drvomhlfe  Stoect*  Boiteii,  VUm 
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Interesting  Notes. 

Single  Motor  Bicycles. 
Motor  bicycles  and  motor  tandems  have 
been  used  by  racing  men  for  two  years  for 
pacing  riders  on  the  track,  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  a  power  bicycle  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  public. 
There  is  an  undoubted  demand  for  such  a 
machine,  as  the  motor  bicycle  is  to  the 
automobile  what  the  bicycle  is  to  the 
coach.  It  has  the  pNOwer  and  speed  advan- 
tages of  the  big  vehicle  without  its  expense 
and  trouble.  It  is  economical  and  conve- 
nient ;  it  can  take  advantage  of  the  side- 
paths  where  the  roads  are  bad,  the  same  as 
can  an  ordinary  wheel ;  it  can  be  kept  at 
home  handy  tor  use  at  anv  time  of  day  or 
night;  it  requires  no  stable  and  no  coach- 
man; its  repairing  expense  is  small ;  it  of- 
fers a  chance  for  ei^ercise  at  pedaling  as 
well  as  travel  and  fresh  air.  The  disadvan- 
tages it  has  are  those  of  not  being  so  luxur- 
ious or  stylish  as  a  big  four-wheeler  and 
not  being  able  to  stand  alone  when  a  halt 
at  a  crossing  is  necessary. 


the  inside  of  the  frame  from  the  top  tube, 
directly  back  of  the  head. 

Back  of  the  tank  is  a  compressed  air 
reservoir,  and  behind  this  a  primary  coil 
which  furnishes  the  ignition  spark  lor  ex- 


TS>  OOLUKaUB  MOTOB  CTCLB. 

The  motor  bicvcle  is  wanted  because 
many  riders  would  like  to  go  twice  as  fast 
and  twice  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  and 
with  less  fatigue.  The  latter  part  of  the 
ambition  was  well  expressed  by  a  man  who 
when  inquiring  about  motor  cycles  told  of 
a  trip  he  had  made  on  which  there  was  a 
long  sandy  hill  to  climb.  He  said  that 
when  he  reached  the  top  he  dismounted, 
wipd  his  face,  and,  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
hill,  exclaimed :  *'  O  you !  Some  day  I  will 
come  back  here  with  a  motor  cycle  and  run 
up  and  down  you  for  an  hour,  just  to  get 
even  for  this.'' 

One  motor  cycle,  which  has  been  ridden 
i,ioo  miles,  has  a  motor  and  engine  made 
by  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  mechanic ;  the  ma- 
chine, with  motor  and  engine,  weighs  sixty 
pounds. 

The  motor  is  twelve  inches  in  height,  and 
develops  one  horse  power.  The  motor  and 
engine  are  set  over  the  rear  wheel,  directly 
back  of  the  saddle,  by  means  of  an  extra 
pair  of  tubular  stays  that  are  clamped  to 
the  rear  axle  and  run  diagonally  upward. 
The  gasolene  tank  is  a  box  that  hangs  on 


THS  nOOKVnt  ICOtOBOXOLS. 

ploding  the  gasolene.  Neither  of  these 
parts  takes  up  enough  room  to  interfere 
with  the  leg  action.  The  gasolene  tank 
holds  three  quarts,  with  which  it  is  said 
seventy-five  miles  can  be  traveled  and  ten 
per  cent,  grades  climbed.  The  wheel  is 
fitted  with  ordinary  sprockets  and  a  chain 
and  the  original  impetus  for  the  engine  is 
imparted  from  the  pedals. 

Another  machine  was  made  by  a  mechan- 
ic at  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  motor  is  made 
for  attachment  to  any  bicycle  and  with  the 
carburetter,  batteries,  and  other  parts 
weighs  tklrtv-five  pounds.  In  this  case  the 
motor,  whicn  is  water-jacketed  for  cooling, 
is  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bicycle 
frame,  the  center  ot  it  being  about  on  a 
line  with  the  pedal  in  its  extreme  upward 
position.  The  motor  has  a  fly-wheel  on  its 
left  side  and  a  small  sprocket  on  the  right- 
hand  side  from  which  a  chain  runs  over  an 
idler  to  a  large  auxiliary  sprocket  on  the 
rear  wheel,  the  driving  power  beinc^ 
**geared  down"as  in  all  motor  cycles  instead 
xot  beine  **  geared  up  "  as  the  foot-power  is. 

Another  motor  cycle  is  the  work  of  a 
second  Brooklyn  mechanic.  It  is  built 
with  a  wheel  base  four  inches  longer  than 
the  average  or  about  forty-eight  inches 
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from  hub  to  hub  of  the  wheels.  The  ex- 
tension is  made  in  the  rear  triangle  so  as 
to  afiord  room  for  the  motor  to  rest  on  the 
rear  forks,  back  of  the  seat  post  tube. 
The  driving  machinery  is  within  the  frame 
lines.    The  power  is  transmitted  by  means 


of  a  belt  to  a  large  pulley  on  the  rear 
wheel.  The  sprocket  chain  runs  between 
the  engine  and  the  flywheel  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  while  the  transmission  belt 
runs  on  the  left-hand  side  to  its  sheave  on 
the  rear  axle.  Here  again  is  used  the 
coaster  brake,  which  seems  to  have  been 
developed  just  in  time  for  the  motor  cycle. 
Besides  being  longer  in  the  wheel  base, 
this  wheel  is  an  inch  wider  in  the  tread 
than  ordinary,  but  the  disp^isition  ot  the 
motor  seems  to  be  more  advantageous 
than  either  of  the  other  cases. 

In  Boston  a  special  plant  has  beea 
started  to  turn  out  a  type  of  motor  cycle 
that  is  distinctly  an  automobile  because 
not  provided  with  pedals.  The  motor  im 
this  instance  is  the  **  whole  thing  "  and  not 
an  auxiliary  power  although  the  cycle  is 
an  individual  machine. 

In  all  these  first  comers  of  the  individual 
motor-CTcle  field  it  is  striking  to  note  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  gasoline  mpux 
has  been  adopted.  Neither  electricity 
nor  steam  has  oeen  appealed  to,  the  neces- 
sary weight  involved  being  an  objection  im 
both  cases,  while  against  storage  batteries 
is  laid  the  additional  trouble  they  might 
cause  in  touring  through  the  countiT 
where  no  charging  station  might  be  fottnd. 
Crude  as  they  are  these  machines  are  all 
practicable.    (See  illustrations.) 

"Pushing  to  the  Front,"  by  Orison 
Swett  Mardcn  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.), 
has  been  translated  into  Japanese  and  is 
now  used  in  the  schools  of  Japan  as  a  text- 
book. In  Italy,  too,  Alexander  Rossi,  the 
leading  educator  of  the  country,  has  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  made  an  obligatory 
study  in  the  schools.  Several  editions  of 
this  work  have  been  brought  out  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  has  also  been  a  demand  for 
it  in  Holland  and  other  countries. 

The  June  number  of  Scribntf's  Ma^- 
zine  will  contain  Richard  Harding:  Daviss 
first  article  on  the  Boer  war.  This  article 
describes  the  batUe  of  Pieter's  Hill,  and  is 
a  brilliant  piece  of  writing.  Mr.  Davis  has 
been  with  General  Buller*s  column  and 
was  present  at  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

The  June  number  of  Bird  Lore  (Mac- 
miUan  Co.)  contains  a  proposed  treaty  ef 
peace  offered  by  the  Millinerv  Merchants' 
Protective  Association  to  the  Audubon 
Societies,  of  which  Bird  Lore  is  the 
official  organ  whereby  North  American 
birds  are  to  be  preserved  from  fashion's 
warfare  of  extermination.  There  are  also 
letters  on  the  subject  from  Governor  Roose- 
velt and  bishop  Whipple,  an  article  by 
Robert  Ridgeway  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  European  and  American  song 
birds  and  some  illustrated  verses  by  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 


A  Decided  Success. 
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What  Mothers  Can  Do  for  Education/ 

By  Col.  Francis  W.  Pabeer,  President  of  Chicago  Institute. 

^  The  common  school  is  the  principal  means  for  the  civ- 
ilizatiouy  development,  and  progress  of  our  republic*  It 
is  the  charity  H)f  all  charities,  the  reform  of  dl  reforms. 
All  other  questions  sink  into  insignificance  before  that  of 
education.  The  common  school  was  born  of  the  people, 
it  is  supported  by  the  people,  and  its  successes  and  fail- 
ures, spring  from  the  people.  Its  future  depends  upon 
public  opinion.  Other  nations  have  centralized  systems 
thru  which  education  is  guided  and  controlled,  shaped, 
and  molded.  We  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  school  system. 
Each  school  district  has  its  own  destiny  in  its  hands.  It 
can  make  the  school  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion.  One  district  may  be  in  full  tide 
of  progress,  while  an  adjacent  one  may  be  stagnant.  As 
is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,  and  the  teacher  is  the 
child  of  public  opinion.  Differences  in  the  effectiveness 
of  schoob  are  in  reality  differences  in  public  opinion. 

The  lowest  ideal  of  education  is  the  ideal  under  which 
chOdren  are  sent  to  school  to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skill  within  a  certain  time,  and  the  main 
function  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  children  learn  so 
many  pages,  finish  so  many  books,  pass  so  many  examina- 
tions, and  are  promoted  at  specified  times.  Under  this 
ideal  there  is  no  art  whatever  in  teaching.  An  ordinary 
person  possessing  a  strong  will,  but  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  pedagogy,  is  able  to  realize  this  popular  ideal. 
This  ideal  leaos  to  a  profound  indifference  on  the  part  of 
people  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching  ;  in  fact  it  leads 
to  all  our  difficulties  in  the  politictJ  management  of 
schools.  The  people's  indifference  is  the  politician's  op- 
portunity. He  can  help  his  friends  and  thereby  reinforce 
his  own  personal  political  influence.  The  strange  and 
almost  unaccountable  hallucination  under  which  other- 
wise good  and  intelligent  people  labor  when  they  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  a  school  board,  the  hallucination  that 
they  are  fully  equal  to  the  management  of  schools,  that 
they  can  choose  teachers,  make  courses  of  study,  and  di- 
.rect  all  the  pedagogical  affairs  of  education,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  a  low  ideal. 

Hijticr  Ideak 

The  one  thing  to  do,  the  one  thing  that  stands  above 
all  others,  is  to  develop  wholesome,  rational  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  common  school ;  and  that  public  opinion 
must  spring  from  a  far  higher  ideal  than  that  of  mere 
knowledge-getting.  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  the 
future  of  our  lepublic  depends  upon  right  education.  We 
agree  that  the  true  citizen  should  be  the  outcome  of  ed- 
ucation. We  look  upon  society  and  politicsi  and  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  difficulties  and  obstructions  to  the 
development  of  self-government.  We  know  that  the 
common  school  is  the  one  institution  in  which  the  evils 
of  society  may  be  changed  to  good. 

No  thought  is  too  profound,  no  work  too  strenuous  for 
.  the  welfare  of  the  ehild  ;  for  the  welfare  of  the  child 
means  bettw  homes,  a  better  state  of  society,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  our  republic.  The  mother  is  closest  to  the 
child.  She  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  coming 
TBce.  Whatever  may  be  her  other  duties  or  sphere,  one 
thing  is  above  all — the  care,  treatment,  and  education  of 
the  child.  I  have  never  attended  an  educational  conven- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  so  prolific  of  good  in  education  as 

^  Address  delivered  at  Evanston,  lU.,  May  39, 1900, 


was  the  great  National  Congress  of  Mothers  at  Des 
Moines,  and  I  am  heartily  and  thoroly  in  sympathy  with 
the  organization  of  a  branch  of  that  congress  in  our 
great  state. 

Support  Good  Schools. 

The  question  is.  What  can  mothers  do  for  the  schoc^? 
The  answer  is,  they  can  create  and  develop  sound  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  education.  The  first  step  and  the 
last  is  an  appreciation  of  a  good  school,  and  per  eonbu, 
the  depreciation  of  a  poor  one. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  as  a  teacher  to  see  and 
talk  with  many  school  visitors,  and  my  conclusion  is  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  equal  to  the  task  of  discrim- 
inating between  the  evils  in  the  school  and  the  good 
thereof.  Some  things,  however,  are  perfectly  plain  and 
simple.  The  school  should  be  a  place  for  the  develop- 
mentlof  the  body,  and  nothing  in  school — the  air,  warmth, 
seats,  study,  should  in  any  way  affect  unfavorably  the 
hedth  of  children.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  a  place 
for  vigorous  physical  growth. 

A  mother  can,  perhaps,  judge  of  these  things  better 
than  any  one  else  in  visiting  the  schools.  She  can 
breathe  the  air,  she  can  observe  whether  the  seats  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  ;  whether  the  chil- 
dren assume  abnormal,  crippling  postures ;  whether  the 
position  of  the  hand  in  writing,  or  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
pression deforms  the  body ;  whether  there  is  an  overstrain 
of  nerves  in  study;  whether  there  is  great  anxiety 
to  gain  rewards  and  per  cents.,  or  the  special  favor  of  tt^ 
teacher.  The  mother  can  judge  her  children  as  they 
come  home.  She  can  discover  whether  there  is  a  glow 
of  hedth  or  marks  of  over-strain.  One  thing  the  mother 
should  put  down  as  a  settled  fact,  that  the  school  should 
help  the  health  of  the  chOd.  The  child  should  be  mpre 
robust  because  he  is  in  school. 

The  school-room  should  be  an  object  of  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  Is  it  a  beautiful  place  7  Is  it  a  larger 
home  for  the  children?  Are  there  works  of  art  upon  the 
walls?  Are  the  walls  and  ceilings  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious in  color?  Is  there  a  home-like  feeling  about  the 
school? 

It  is  important,  also,  to  observe  the  playground.  Where 
do  the  childrem  play?  In  some  dir^  back  yard,  in  the 
street ;  or  in  a  playground  grassed  and  planted  with 
trees?  Do  the  teachers  play  with  the  children  and  direct 
their  sports  and  games;  or  are  the  children  left  to  do  as 
they  please?  A  good  place  to  judge  of  the  school  is  its 
playground.  Watch  the  relations  of  the  children  to  one 
another,  whether  all  the  games  are  genuine  and  played 
with  a  sense  of  honor,  or  whether  the  spirit  is  mean  and 
low. 

The  Motives  of  Children. 

These  are  external  things,  but  they  have  much  to  do 
with  the  happiness  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Let  us 
go  farther.  How  is  it  possible  to  know  whether  a  school 
is  genuinely  effective,  whether  there  is  genuine  growth  in 
the  children?  Often  there  is  much  to  deceive  a  novice 
in  school  visitation.  There  is  an  exceedingly  bad  habit 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  which  has  grown  out  of  a  false 
demand.  This  habit  is  that  of  showing  off  the  children, 
changing  the  exercises  when  a  visitor  comes  in,  speaking 
little  pieces,  singing  songs,  reciting  something  that  has 
been  carefully  prepared.  The  pupils  know  very  well  it  is 
not  their  regular  exercise  and  that  they  are  trotted  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  visitor.    I  do  not  know  of  any- 
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thing  worse  than  snch  performances.  The  visitor 
should  see  the  real  work  of  the  school.  If  she  sees 
show-work  instead,  then  she  may  well  infer  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  regidar  work  of  the  school. 
The  best  thing  or  the  worst  thing  about  the  school  is  its 
every-daylife.  The  visitor  should  ask  politely  but  firmly 
that  nothing  be  changed.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get 
a  glance  into  the  inner  life  of  the  schooL 

Another  very  important  question  is,  What  do  the  chil- 
dren work  for?  What  is  their  motive  in  study?  As  is 
the  motive  so  is  the  child.  Does  the  child  work  for  re- 
wards, for  promotion,  for  the  favor  of  the  teacher?  If 
so,  then  the  highest  outeome  of  the  school  is  selfishness. 
Such  teaching  is  the  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness, 
the  root-evil  of  mankind.  How  can  one  tell  whether  the 
motive  of  the  school  is  right?  If  a  teacher  has  a  note- 
book and  is  marking  down  the  answers  of  her  pupils,  you 
may  conclude  that  there  is  something  very  wrong  with  the 
school.  There  is  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
woridng  for  a  per  cent,  or  reward  and  working  for  a 
higher  motive.  If  pupils  have  a  high  motive,  the  motive 
to  help  one  another,  to  make  their  life  together  strong, 
beauttf ul,  and  progressive,  then  they  will  love  knowledge 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
rewards ;  the  reward  will  be  the  work  itself,  the  feeling 
of  the  value  of  what  the  child  is  doing.  This  constitutes 
interest. 

Broad  Courses  of  Study. 

Another  important  question  is.  Is  some  work  made  in- 
tense and  therefore  narrow?  It  is  very  easy  to  teach 
children  tricks  and  to  cultivate  a  narrow  intensity.  The 
teacher  who  has  the  conscience  for  it  can  do  wonderful 
things  with  children,  and  the  visitors  who  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  all-around,  harmonious  work  will  be  sadly 
deceived.  By  constant,  concentrated  drill  children  may 
learn  to  add  numbers,  like  lightening  calculators,  and  to 
read  with  astonishing  skill. 

The  inspection  of  a  school-room  should  bring  out  the 
answers  to  these  questions :  Are  the  children  taught  and 
trained  in  an  all-sided  way?  Are  all  the  bodily  agents 
developed  in  expression?  Is  the  knowledge  taught  men- 
tal nutrition,  or  does  it  leave  the  mind  starved?  Whether 
the  knowledge  taught  is  genuine  mental  nutrition  may  be 
judged  by  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  chfldren. 
For  my  part,  I  judge  a  school,  first  of  all,  by  its  intellec- 
tual and  moral  atmosphere.  Are  the  children  happy  ? 
Is  the  teacher  in  empathy  with  their  childish  wants? 
Does  she  study  the  individuality  of  each  child?  Do  the 
weak  and  backward  receive  the  most  assistance  and  care? 
Are  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  interested  in  helping  the 
weak?  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  I  can  feel  this  atmos- 
phere. What  of  order?  Does  it  mean  restraint  and  re- 
pression? Do  the  children  sit  still  and  fold  their  little 
hands  and  put  their  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  because  they 
are  afraid  they  will  lose  a  mark  or  get  a  debit?  Here  let 
me  say  that  all  marks,  whether  for  study  or  deportment, 
repress  the  best  that  is  in  the  child.  Such  order  may 
look  well  to  the  ordinary  visitor ;  but  stillness  is  not  or- 
der ;  it  may  be  the  most  complete  disorder.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  how  the  children  sit  in  school.  The  real  ques- 
tion is.  What  is  going  on  in  their  minds,  what  are  their 
thoughts,  their  motives?  A  child  may  look  hypocritically 
at  a  book  with  an  earnest  store  while  his  mind  is  over 
the  bills  and  far  away,  and  he  is  longing  to  get  out  and 
do  something  that  is  interesting. 

Care  of  Individualities. 
The  good  teacher,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  is  one 
who  studies  and  diagnoses  individuals.  Some  chQdren 
are  not  born  until  five  years  old,  and  some  are  five  years 
old  when  they  are  bom.  There  are  vast  differences  in 
the  characters  of  children  in  the  same  family  and  under 
the  same  general  environment.  There  are  still  vaster 
differences  in  the  school.  To  treat  children  all  alike  by 
the  en  Uoe  system,  have  them  learn  and  say  the  same 
things,  promote  them  at  the  same  time,  is  cruelty.  The 
teacher  must  find  each  individual  child  and  help  him. 


Grading  should  have  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  bring 
together  children  who  have  like  desires  and  who  feel  that 
they  can  help  one  another.  A  pupil  should  be  promoted 
when  he  has  outgrown  one  grade  and  can  do  more  good 
in  an  upper  grade.  Under  this  plan  the  pupil  feels  that 
it  all  depends  on  himself,  that  he  must  work.  Now,  if  a 
teacher  proposes  to  have  the  children  learn  the  same 
thing,  write  the  same  things,  do  the  same  things  in  every 
way,  individuality  is  crushed  and  maimed*  There  must 
be  a  great  variety  of  work  in  the  school,  and  the  reBOuroM 
of  such  variety  are  inexhaustible.  There  is  the  study  of 
nature,  from  which  man  has  drawn  so  much  in  the  past,' 
and  which  is  ready  at  hand  all  around  for  the  teaching 
of  the  children.  The  best  school  is  outdoors,  espedaDj 
in  this  beautiful  spring  time,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  learned.  I  believe  there  may  be  fairly  good  schools 
without  the  study  of  nature  outdoors,  but  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  the  superintendent  of  schools  prefm 
job-made  text-books  to  the  great  text-book  of  God,  ever 
changing,  ever  creating,  from  which  the  lessons  of  Go^fs 
law  and  God's  goodness  may  be  learned.  Public  opinion 
in  general  would  pronounce  against  study  in  the  fieldi 
and  swamps  and  by  the  lakeside,  and  that  public  opinion 
is  absolutely  wrong.  It  looks  upon  knowl^ge- getting  aa 
the  one  thing,  and  in  that  end  and  aim  knowledge-getting 
is  made  scanty  and  meager.    Its  end  defeats  itself. 

The  visitor  can  learn  without  being  too  inqoisitife 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  is  a  genuine  stadent.  She 
can  ask  about  her  own  children— she  may  not  understand 
them  herself — but  the  good  teacher  can  always  give  her 
some  new  information  regarding  her  children,  MoHmeb 
cannot  fully  learn  to  know  their  children  at  tome.  The 
children  are  tested  when  they  come  into  the  school  com- 
munity. Is  the  teacher  enthusiastic,  has  she  a  '^  vista  of 
fair  things  before  ^  ?  Does  she  do  things  merely  for  tiie 
sake  of  doing  them  ?  Is  she  a  copyist  or  genuinely  cre- 
ative ?  No  teacher  can  study  children  unless  she  is  cre- 
ative. Is  the  teacher  bound  by  the  superintendent's 
order,  by  the  course  of  study,  or  does  she  use  naeana  to 
aid  the  growth  of  the  children  ?  Is  the  teacher  a  sto- 
dent  ?  Under  the  right  ideal  the  teacher  must  be  a 
student,  else  she  will  he  an  utter  failure. 

The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  principal  is  a  vsr? 
important  one.  An  efficient  principal  should  be  a  pom 
for  good  in  every  room  of  his  school.  He  should  tead 
his  teachers  and  be  taught  by  them.  There  are  maay 
good  teachers  in  the  schools,  well  trained  and  thoagkt- 
f ul,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  do  their  best  work  becaw 
of  repression  by  the  principal. 

Moral  Influence  of  SchooL 

The  best  place  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
is  at  home.  I  have  already  asked  the  questions  in  regud 
to  health,  but  another  important  question  is  that  of  the 
moral  influence  of  the  school.  Are  the  children  more 
helpful  when  they  come  home?  Are  they  earnest  ii 
making  home  happy,  in  helping  mother  and  father? 
Alas  for  the  child  who  has  no  work  to  do  at  home.  Has 
he  a  growing  taste  for  good  things, — good  literature  aad 
art,  and  for  all  that  makes  up  the  beauty  of  home  and  its 
surroundings  ?  Do  the  chiklren  love  the  knowledge 
they  get  in  school  ?  -  If  they  do,  they  will  use  it.  If 
they  study  nature  in  the  right  way,  when  they  walk  eot 
and  on  their  vacation  in  the  country  they  wfll  be  eag« 
to  know  more  about  the  burds,  the  trees,  the  iteats^  the 
land  surface,  and  the  rocks.  They  will  have  informtkia 
to  give  you  about  them,  and  they  will  have  little  proUem 
all  the  time.  If  manual  training  is  effective  they  wil 
want  some  tools  at  home  to  make  little  thisga  for  tte 
household.  If  the  art  taught  in  the  school  is  genninf 
they  will  spend  happy  hours  in  jMunting,  drawiiifc  mad 
modeling.  How  much  work  should  a  child  do?  Fbr 
any  child  below  twelve  years  of  age  five  hours  in  sdml 
is  enough  for  intellectual  work.  If  he  has  toroei  tub 
at  home  you  may  be  sure  that  the  school  is  not  wl«l  ft 
should  be.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  children  m? 
be  judged.    If  their  tasks  are  drudgery  and  they  loiat 
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learn  a  certain  amount  at  home,  then  you  can  put  minus 
to  the  credit  of  the  school.  If  they  are  eager  in  their 
tasksy  anxious  to  learn,  the  plus  mark  would  be  the  right 
record. 

Cultivation  of  Public  Opinion. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  say,  however,  which  is  that  in  her 
contact  with  the  teacher  the  visitor  should  be  full  of  sym- 
pathy. No  matter  how  poor  the  teacher  may  be,  there 
should  be  amicable  discussion.  There  are  mothers  who 
miJpe  the  teacher's  life  unhappy  by  a  false  estimate  of 
their  chfldren,  or  by  a  longing  to  have  them  pushed  in 
theu:  work,  to  have  them  get  along  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bor's children,  tho  this  may  be  utterly  impossible.  I  have 
had  much  to  do  with  defective  children.  It  shows  the 
mother's  love  for  the  child  if  she  closes  her  eyes  to  its 
defects.  And  yet  it  is  very  important  for  the  mother  to 
know  the  abnormalities  of  the  child,  and  how  long  it 
lakes  to  cure  them,  if  they  can  be  cured  at  all.  What  is 
to  be  done  if  a  teacher  is  found  ineflScient  ?  Give  up  in 
despair,  send  the  child  to  a  private  school,  or  what  ?  I 
would  suggest  a  frank,  intelligent  talk  with  the  superin- 
tendent. Tell  him  your  opinion  of  what  a  school  should 
be,  and  in  any  school  dintriet  where  public  opinion  is 
healthy  the  superintendent  will  have  full  power  to  act. 
The  expression  of  the  highest  and  truest  democracy  is 
found  in  the  expert  authority  of  the  superintendent. 
Many  superintendents  are  a£raid  they  will  not  be  re- 
elected, and  they  cut  and  cower  and  fawn  and  sneak. 
Find  out  whether  the  superintendent  is  a  great  student 
of  education,  and  whether  he  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
viction. If  he  lacks  in  these  essentials,  then  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  public  opinion. 

The  mother  should  have  tremendous  influence  in  the 
election  of  school  boards.  It  matteis  not  whether  a 
member  of  a  school  board  be  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  it 
does  matter  whether  he  or  she  has  common  sense.  The 
most  important  task  of  a  board  i^  the  finding  of  an  ex- 
pert equal  to  the  function  of  superintendent.  Whatever 
success  in  school  reform  we  have  ever  had  has  come  in 
tills  direction. 

Sandllicd  Common  S^nse. 

What  shall  this  Mothers'  Congress,  the  child  study 
clubs,  do  for  education  ?  At  Des  Moines  I  talked  with 
many  mothers,  and  they  gave  me  the  soundest,  truest 
pedagogical  doctrine.  Pedagogy  is  sanctified  common 
aense.  At  present  the  child  lives  two  lives,  has  two 
streams  of  thought,  one  rising  in  the  home,  the  other  in 
the  school.  In  the  development  of  the  citizen  and  in  the 
promotion  of  th^  best  community  life  these  two  streams 
should  be  made  one. 

What  can  mothers  do  for  their  children,  for  the  public 
'  schools  ?  They  can  do  everything.  Not  at  once,  but  by 
slow  and  patient  work,  by  discussions,  by  visiting  the 
schools,  by  talking  with  the  superintendent,  by  attending 
public  meetings  upon  education.  If  the  schools  for 
which  the  people  pay  their  millions  are  wrong,  then  why 
not  have  a  campaign  for  good  schools  ?  When  the  poli- 
tician wishes  to  promote  16  to  1,  the  tariff  or  expansion, 
then  flags  fly  and  bands  play  and  the  great  public  meet- 
ings take  place.  Why  not  inaugurate  campaigns  on  the 
most  important  subject  in  this  world  ?  Why  not  put  the 
little  child  in  the  midst,  and  work  for  him  ?  Then  all 
other  questions  will  be  settled  in  oneway,  thru  character, 
thru  citizenship,  thru  an  elevated  community  life. 


Reform  Schools  and  Truant  Schools.  IL 

An  Inquiry  Into  their  Methods  and  Results. 

By  ML  W.  Vandenburg,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

In  The  School  Journal  of  June  2,  I  endeavored  to 
ahow  hoie  neceesary  it  was  to  understand  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  expert,  the  character  and  motives  of  each 
criminally  inclined  person,  if  intelligent  efforts  were  to 
be  made  for  his  moral  regeneration.  Incidentally  the 
value  of  force  and  repression  were  discussed,  and  some  of 
their  most  glaring  defects,  as  means  toward  reformation 
were  pointed  out    In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to 


notice  some  of  the  most  fundamental  necessities  in 
methods  which  offer  real  chances  for  reforming  the 
criminally  inclined.  The  enumeration  cannot  be  made 
exhaustive,  nor  the  discussion  carried  into  details. 
General  principles  and  lines  of  conduct  are  all  that  can 
be  noticed.  The  first  and  most  essential  element  toward 
the  reformation  of  character  is  the  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion of  the  individual  toward  whose  reformation  efforts 
are  directed.  He  must  become  interested  in  the  things 
he  is  required  to  do.  He  must  be  moved  to  do  them  of 
his  own  free  will.  They  must  be  placed  in  the  light  of 
desirable  things,  in  and  of  themselves,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  most  desirable.  Many  springs  of  action  must 
be  sought  to  reach  this  end.  The  level  of  interest  in 
each  individual  is  the  plane  of  action  in  his  case.  It  is 
utterly  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  begin  from  the 
level  of  right  and  interest  as  you  see  it.  Your  horizon 
will  probably  be  inscrutible  to  turn,  and  hence  your  efforts 
will  waken  no  response  in  his  heart. 

There  is  one  side  of  human  nature,  which  if  it  can  be 
touched  and  roused  into  action,  is  ail  powerful  for  good. 
I  refer  to  radically  new  views  of  life  under  the  influence 
of  strong  moral  emotions.  When  such  a  result  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  nothing  short  of  conversion.  New  pur- 
poses, new  views,  new  emotions  supplant  the  old.  And 
if  these  can  be  kept  alive  and  healthful  for  a  period  of 
time,  the  change  is  almost  miraculous. 

But  the  minds  are  few  that  can  be  reached  by  this 
method,  and  are  generally  of  a  stamp  to  be  as  strongly 
affected  towards  evil  under  strong  provocation.  Still  it 
is  both  legitimate  and  worthy  to  seek  to  rouse  '*  the  latent 
manhood"  by  honorable  and  honest  appeals  to  the 
better  side  found  in  every  human  being. 

All  juggling  methods  to  reach  the  same  end  are  unwise, 
and  react  disastrously  upon  both  the  promoter  and  the 
criminal.  When  the  latter  sees  thru  these  means,  as  he 
will  sooner  or  later,  another  prop  is  gone  beneath  his 
already  weakened  faith  in  human  nature,  and  another 
incentive  to  crime  is  added  to  the  already  too  powerful 
list.  The  last  state  of  that  man  will  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

A  much  safer  plan  is  to  begin  at  the  level  of  each  case ; 
to  first  rouse  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  heart  by  treating 
the  culprit  in  such  a  way  as  will  lead  him  to  believe  him- 
self justly  used.  This  is  fundamental.  You  can  not 
build  up  an  admiration  for  right  doing  in  the  heart  of 
any  human  being  who  has  fallen  until  you  have  convinced 
him  of  the  justice  of  the  things  required. 

Along  withlthis  must  come  a  sympathy,  a  friendly  inter- 
est that  is  genuine,  and  that  manifests  itself  naturally 
and  spontaneously. 

Work  and  play,  and  pleasure  in  the  work  and  the  recre- 
ation, are  the  first  healthful  expressions  of  a  real  advance 
in  character-building.  Unless  these  results  are  obtained, 
no  growth  that  will  be  normal  and  lasting  willbe  pro- 
duced. 

This  method  bars  out  all  blaming  and  faultfinding, 
all  reminding  of  past  delinquencies  all  slurs  and  inu- 
endoes  that  tends  to  place  the  individual  in  a  criminal 
and  degraded  light.  The  past  must  be  buried  and  all 
reference  to  it  be  sacredly  passed  over  in  silence. 

A  new  life  must  be  substituted  for  the  old.  Let  the 
dead  past  buiy  its  dead.  This  principle  of  substitution 
is  fundamental  in  psychical  growth.  It  is  the  concrete 
expression  of  the  law  of  use  and  disuse,  that  is  funda- 
mental in  all  the  functions  of  life.  Not  more  truly  does 
a  muscle  gain  strength  and  volume  by  intelligent  and 
judicious  exercise,  or  shrink  and  atrophy  from  complete 
disuse,  than  will  a  mental  or  moral  trait  increase  by  ex- 
exercise,  or  weaken  and  finally  disappear  by  being  never 
called  into  action.  To  even  ever  so  remotely  rouse  into 
action  criminal  thoughts,  to  weaken  self-respect  and 
discourage  self-esteem  and  self-reliance  ever  so  little,  by 
reminding  a  culprit  of  his  past,  is  to  do  him  a  positive 
injury ;  to  weaken  his  growth  toward  right  living ;  to 
strengthen  his  tendencies  to  crime.  If  one's  conscience 
has  become  really  awakened,  it  will  prove  a  sufficient  ac- 
cuser without  proding  it  publicly  or  putting  it  on  stage 
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exhibition.  Those  reformed  persons  who  dwell  on  the 
past  evil  of  their  lives,  and  glory  in  their  past  shame  are 
the  weakest  of  all  mortals  to  withstand  temptation.  The 
lapses  of  such  need  never  surprise  any  one. 

Written  Language  Work.  IL* 

By  Robert  C.  Mgtgalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 
SpclHnj. 

Written  composition  makes  special  demands  upon  the 
pupil,  and  none  is  more  imperative  than  the  demand  for 
food  spelling.  For  various  reasons  the  art  of  spelling  is 
more  easily  acquired  by  some  than  by  others.  There 
may  be  no  such  persons  as  **  bom  spellers,**  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  some  have  t  life-long  struggle  with  the 
demon  of  bad  spelling.  The  good  deaQon  who  declared 
his  belief  that  good  spelling  came  only  by  the  grace  of 
God,  was  cheered  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  hearty 
"Amens." 

Werds  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  viz.: 

(1)  Words  in  daily  use. 

(2)  Words  that  are  understood  when  met  in  books  or 
heard  in  conversation,  but  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  be 
used  readily  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 

(3)  Words  not  understood  when  seen  or  heard,  and  for 
which  no  need  is  felt. 

This  class  (3)  will  not  be  considered  in  this  discussion, 
because  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  teach  such  words. 
The  first  two  classes  of  words  should  be  taught  thoroly. 

(1)  In  the  first  grade  the  children  are  taught  the 
sounds  of  letters  and  the  sounds  of  combinations  of  letters. 
Such  teaching  calls  the  child's  attention  to  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  that  stand  as  symbols  of  words, 
and,  if  the  teaching  be  well  done,  it  cannot  fail  to  fix  in 
his  mind  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word.  Much  poor 
spelling  without  doubt  can  be  traced  to  the  faulty  teach- 
ing of  phonics. 

(2)  Almost  every  school  exercise  should  be  followed  by 
a  short  oral  lesson  in  spelling, — a  lesson  in  which  certain 
words  connected  with  the  exercises  are  again  brought 
before  the  child's  mind,  and  an  interest  created  in  their 
peculiar  forms. 

(3)  Much  of  the  so-called  study  of  a  spelling  lesson 
may  more  profitably  be  given  to  vnyrk  trith  word$.  The 
object  to  be  gained  is  to  fix  the  true  form  of  the  word 
upon  the  mind,  so  that  the  pupil  may  see  it  mentally. 
The  kind  of  study  which  the  average  boy  or  girl  gives  to 

''.  a  lesson  in  spelling  is  not  likely  to  fix  deeply  the  impres- 
sion of  the  word's  peculiar  form.  A  real  interest  must 
be  created  in  learning  the  forms  of  the  words  of  the 

]  lesson.  This  interest  may  be  created  by  requiring  the 
pupfls  to  use  the  words  in  various  ways. 

y  1.  Pupils  may  arrange  the  words  alphabetically.  This 
fixes  the  attention  upon  the  initial  letters,  and  often 
upon  two  or  three  of  the  letters  in  the  word.    Every 

^:'  word  is  examined  carefully  and  for  a  special  purpose. 

'  :  2.  Gassify  the  words  as  monosyllaoles,  dissyllables, 
trisyllables,  etc.,  writing  each  class  in  a  column  by  itself. 
This  classification  requires  the  pupils  to  re-examine  each 
word,  and  mentally  to  pronounce  it  in  order  to  determine 
its  proper'classification.  Careful  pronunciation  is  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  to  correct  spelling. 

3.  Re-classify  in  columns  according  to  accent.  This 
requires  another  examination  of  every  word. 

4.  Add  in£  or  ed  to  every  word  that  will  take  these 
endings. 

5.  Select  words  that  will  suggest  others,  and  write 
..    the  suggested  words. 

Example :  grcwt  suggests  grow,  grew,  growmg,  grown. 

coal  sQggests  coal-hod,  coal-bin,  coal-mine,  char- 
coal. 
offiee  sugfrestB  officer,  official,  officious,  officiate. 

A  skilful  teacher  will  have  little  difficulty  in  holding 


the  attention  of  a  class  upon  a  set  of  words  for  t  sofi- 
cient  length  of  time  to  insure  a  very  correct  knowledge 
of  their  forms,  by  varying  the  requirements  from  day  t» 
day,  but  demanding  only  thoughtful  exercines  of  the 
pupil. 

Every  pupil  should  keep  a  list  of  his  own  mis-spdled 
words  for  frequent  review.  An  occasional  lesson  takeo 
from  the  mis-spelled  words  of  the  whole  class  will  serve 
to  fix  the  spelling  of  words  that  have  proved  most  <fiS- 
cult. 

In  conclusion  is  should  be  said  that  every  attempt  tt 
written  work  should  receive  the  pupil's  best  effort  No 
careless  work  should  be  accepted. 

Material  br  Written  Lan  jua  jc 

Chfldren,  and  even  adults,  are  more  ready  to  talk  Uob 
to  write.  With  pen  in  hand,  the  thought  failB  to  flow 
freely.  Habit,  however,  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  so 
many  other  phases  of  language  work,  is  the  controUing 
force.  We  talk  a  great  deal ;  we  write  but  little.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  should  direct  his  energies  to  furaieh- 
ing  opportunities  to  his  pupils  for  expressing  tiior 
thoughts  in  writing.  One  composition  per  month,  fss 
even  one  per  week,  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  habit  of 
''  talking  with  the  pen."  Composition  writing  shonU  be 
a  daily  exercise,  and  must  be,  before  good  habits  ut 
formed  by  the  great  mass  of  our  pupils.  Time  must  be 
found  for  this  exercise.  And  this  brings  us  hack  to  tke 
fundamental  truth  which  governs  all  language  wori[  in 
the  common  schools,  viz.,  the  only  hope  for  good  wori[  ii 
language  rests  upon  the.  assumption  that  the  taacker 
will  make  every  lesson  in  every  subject  taught  a  lenoB 
in  English.  Even  manual  training,  including  oookn^ 
and  sewing,  may  make  no  small  contribution  to  the  de* 
sired  results  in  language  by  aiding  most  effectual^  ia 
confirming  pupils  in  habits  of  perseverance  and  accnnq. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  the  teacher  that  fadiitf  in 
talldng  and  writing  are  gained  by  much  practice.  Ex- 
ercises in  geography,  history,  and  science  should  be  » 
condpcted  that  the  pupil  will  find  in  them  many  oi^wrti- 
nities  for  using  English.  A  part  of  the  recitation-hov 
may  be  given  to  imparting  instruction,  or  to  directiBf 
the  pupils'  attention  to  sources  of  information  which  1» 
should  explore.  Assuming,  however,  that  this  work  ba 
been  done,  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  state  the  le* 
suits  of  his  preparatory  study,  sometimes  orally  vi 
sometimes  in  writing,  in  the  best  English  he  is^ti 
command.  These  vmtten  compositions,  always  dMt 
and  to  the  point,  may,  or  may  not,  be  carefully  examiael 
by  the  teacher. 

Should  the  class  be  small,  the  teacher  may  be  abb  t» 
read  all  that  has  been  written  ;  but  if  the  class  be  faap 
(and  this  fact  may  be  assumed  in  most  classes),  on^a 
few  of  the  papers  can  receive  critical  examination.  Tbi 
few  examined,  however,  may  furnish  the  text  for  a  Om 
exercise  in  criticism  which  will  prove  of  great  vab& 
Whether  all  or  only  a  few  papers  are  examined,  the  cha 
exercise  should  follow  all  formal  oomposition-wri&(. 
Errors  should  be  pointed  out,  peculiar  consimctks 
should  be  discussed,  and  helpful  suggestions  should  bi 
given.  For  a  few  minutes,  the  undivided  attention  ol  i 
class  maybe  held, and  much  instruction  in  the  aittf 
composition  be  given. 


*Tfais  is  a  continttation  ot  the  series  by  Mr,  Metcalf  on  **Lang- 
iiage  Work  in  the  Elementary  School."  The  preceediag  articles 
were  published  in  the  numbers  for  Feb.  3, 10,  17,  March  17,  April 
i4f  and  May  19. 


Language  in  Lower  Grades. 

In  teaching  language  to  lower  grades  I  find  the  repst* 
ductions  of  well-known  picture  very  valuable  aids.  Vj 
plan  is  this  :  Take  copies  of  a  picture  that  is  easy  i9 
childrea  to  describe,  such  as  Rosa  Bdnheur^s  ^'Ho* 
Fair,"  and  distribute  to  the  class.  Allow  five  minutes  k 
study.  Then  collect  the  pictures  and  give  the  cte 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  write  a  sfto: 
about  the  picture.  To  the  pupQ  having  the  best  ^ 
I  present  a  copy  of  the  picture.  This  plan  has  wedai 
splendidly,  for  to  own  one  of  the  pictures,  espectf 
when  received  as  a  prize,  is  considered  quite  an  house. 

Michigan.  F«  J.  NxGH<&& 
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Constructive  Work  in  Schools. 

Course  in  Raphia.* 

By  EuzABBTH  Sanborn  Knapp,  School  No.  l^Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

This  course  may  be  intaroduced  into  the  fourth  school 
year,  but  should  not  be  given  to  the  pupils  until  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  are  strong  enough  to  permit  the 
use  of  a  large  darning  needle  for  sewing.  Bap^a, 
the  inner  fibrous  bark  of  a  species  of  palm  found 
in  Madagascar,  may  be  purchased  at  a  florist's.  (Wm. 
EUiott  &  Sons,  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  always  have 
it  on  hand.)    It  is  sold  in  twists,  varying  in  size  and 

weight  from  two  to 
five  pounds,  and  in 
price  .  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  a 
pound.  Ten  pounds 
will  furnish  material 
for  a  class  of  fifteen 
girls  for  this  entire 
course,  which  may 
be  given  during  the 
period  when  the  boys 
have  shop  work. 

Materials      r  e  - 
quired  are  scissors, 
No.  5  darning  need- 
les, and  raphia. 
As  the  raphia  is  braided  before  sewing,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this,  we  allow  the  girls  to  sit  before  screw  hooks, 
fastened,  at  intervals,  in  the  wainscotting,  onto  which 


Round  Mat. 


2.  Table  Mat. 

they  hang  the  strand  while  braiding.  As  the  raphia  is 
uneven  in  width,  a  certain  thickness  of  braid  must  first 
be  decided  upon  as  standard  for  each  model,  and  as  many 
strands  of  the  material  used  as  are  necessary  to  plait  a 
three-strand  braid  of  the  desired  thickness.  The  lengths 
areiadded  by  splicing,  not  by  tying,  and  each  pupO  may 
alternately  plait  and  sew»  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  plait 
the  full  length  needed  before  the  sewing  is  started. 


3.  Napkin  Ring.  4<  Circular  Tray. 

Small  tags,  to  be  (found  at  a  stationer's,  and  costing 
about  ten  cents  a  hundred,  are  marked  with  each  pupil's 
name  and  fastened  to  her  work. 

Model  I.    Round  Mat 

The  braid  is  laid  flat  and  sewed  edge  to  edge,  with  a 
large  darning  needle,  and  for  thread  the  finest  strands  of 
raphia,  wbieh  are  not  to  be  used  in  the  braiding,  but 
should  be  reserved  for  sewing.  Have  the  sewing  all  done 
on  one  side — and  not  loosely — the  teacher  examining  the 
work  frequently  in  order  to  insure  even,  close  sewing. 

"*  All  rigbts  reserved. 


After  sewing  to  the  desired  size,  six  inches  in  diamete 
being  desirable,  add  a  border.  This  may  be  made  eithe 
by  sewing  the  braided  strand  in  single  or  double  points  0 
scollops,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  fringe  of  the 
unbraided  raphia, 
fastening  it  into  the 
edge  with  a  button- 
h  0 1  e  stitch.  B  y 
catching   the   edge 

together  in  three  dif-  ^    ,  ^ 

ferent  places  this  s-OvaiTray. 

may  be  converted  into  a  very  useful  basket. 

Modem.    Table  Mat. 

This  varies  from  Model  I.  in  shape,  being  oval,  andfin 
manner  of  sewing,  as  the  braid  is  sewed  together  with 
the  flat  sides  touching,  and  edges  dp.  A  complete  set|of 
useful  table  mats  may  be  made,  varying  in  size. 

Model  III.    Napkin  Rinj. 


For  this  ex- 
ercise  the 
braid  is  sewed 
together  with 
the  face  sides 
touching;  sizes 
may  vary. 


6,  SaUor  hat  for  doll, 


Model  IV.    Circular  Tray. 

Diameter  of  bottom,  four  inches. 
Depth  of  8i9e,  one  inch. 

If  the  braided  strand  is  very  coarse  the  edges  may  be 
sewed  together;  if  fine,  the  sides  are  joined.  After 
making  the  bottom  the  desired  size  add  the  side  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch,  sewing  round  and  round  to  the  edge 
of  the  bottom  and  frequently  allowing  the  stitches^  to 
pass  thru  the  entire  depth  of  the  side.  This  gives  firm- 
ness to  the  finished  work. 

Model  V.    Oval  Tray. 

Length  of  bottom,  five  inches. 

Depth  of  side,  one  and  one-half  inches. 

Fellow  directions  for  Model  V. 

Model  VI.    Sailor  Hat  for  Doll. 

This  is  started  as  in 
Model  III.,    but    the 
braid  must  be  sewed 
flat,  t.  e.,   with  edges 
touching.      Trimming 
may  be  added  either  by 
m^^ng  a  braided  band 
and    tying    the  ends, 
adding  tassels  of  the 
same,  or  by  using  nar- 
row   ribbon    for    the  t      1     « 
band.    Variety  may  be                  7.  Jewelry  Box. 
given  to  this  lesson  by  encouraging  pupils  to  make  hats  of 
various  shapes,  coloring  them  with  aniline  dyes. 


Model  VIL    Jewelry  Box. 

If  the  edges  are  to  be 
joined  in  sewing,  the  braid 
should  be  very  heavy,  so  as 
to  give  solidity  to  the  fin- 
ished model.  For  bottom 
make  circular  mat  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Add 
side  to  depth  of  two  inch- 
es. For  cover  make  cir- 
cular mat  to  fit,  and  hinge 
it  to  the  box  by  sewing 
loosely,  adding  a  loop  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
cover,  which  may  be  fast- 
ened with  a  peg  passing 
thru  a  loop  projecting  from 
the  front  of  the  box. 


8.  Handkerchief  or  Sewing  Box. 
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Model  VIIL    Handkerchief  or  Sewinj  Box. 

For  this  model  make  the 
bottom  five  inches  long  and 
one  inch  wide  and  add  side 
to  the  depth  of  four  and  a 
half  inches.  Then  add  the 
projecting  piece  for  flap, 
placing  a  loop  on  the  point 
which  is  to  fasten  '  over  a 
button  sewed  to  the  bag. 
Add  the  braided  chain  for 
hanging,  and  after  bending 
a  double  piece  of  stout  wire 
into  shape  for  a  hook — 
cover  it  with  the  braided 
raphia  by  weaving  back  and 
forth. 
Model  IX.  Sewing  Case. 
For  this  model  two  pock- 
ets are  made,^one  with  the 
bottom  one  and  one-half 
'    9.  Sewing  Case.  inches  wide,  six  inches  long 

and  sides  four  inches  deep  ;  the  other  one  enough  larger 
to  admit  of  its  slipping  down  outside  the  smaller,  thus 
forming  a  secure  covering  for  the  scissors,  thread,  etc., 
usually  carried  on  a  short  journey. 


Model  XIIK    Calendar  Back. 


10.  Letter  Case  11,  Wfill  Pocket, 

Model  X.    Letter  Case. 

Length  of  bottom,  six  inches. 
Width  of  bottom,  one  inch. 
Depth  of  side,  three  inches. 

Sew  into  shape  and  add 
back  for  hanging— as  indi- 
cated in  the  illustration. 

Model  XI.    Wall  Pocket 

Make  oblong  mat  twelve 
inches  long  and  eight  inches 
wide  ;  fold  up  one  end  so  as 
to  make  the  front  of  the 
pocket  four  inches  deep.  To 
each  comer  of  this  is  fas- 
tened a  braided  strand  two 
inches  long,  the  other  ends 
of  which,  being  fastened  to 
the  back  hold  the  pocket  in 
position.  Add  braided  cord 
and  tassels  to  the  upper  corn- 
ers for  hanging. 

This  is  very  effective  when 

made  of  coarse  braid.  ,2^  Thermometer  Back. 


Model  XI L    Thermometer  Back. 


to  fit  the  thermometer,  leaving    a 
Fasten  a  cord  and  tassel  for  hang- 


Sew  the  braid 
one  inch  margin, 
ing. 

Nail  the  thermometer  into  position,  using  brass  es- 
cutcheon pins  and  clinching  the  brads  at  the  back. 


mm^ji^Mmm 


13.  CaUndar  Back. 

P^Sew  back  to  size  for  calendar,  leaving  suitable  margin. 
Glue  calendar  to  position. 

Model  XIV.    Handkerchief  Case. 
Make  a  braided  square,  eight  by  eight  inches.    Fold 
three  of  the  comers  to  the  center  and  sew  to  position. 


14.  Handkerchief  Case.  15.  Tray. 

Place  loop  on  the  remaining  corner,  and  sew  a  button  to 
the  case  for  fastening  the  flap  in  position. 

Model  XV.    Tcay. 

Make  a  square  eight  by  eight  inches.  Fold  all  comeiB 
to  the  center  and  then  back  again  to  the  outside  edge. 
Sew  the  edges  together  and  fasten  the  comers  down. 


Freehand  Perspective. 

By  Florence  M.  Thomas,  New  Jersey. 

After  some  skill  has  been  acquired  in  blocking  and 
drawing  in  detail  sprays  of  flowers,  leaves,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  natural  objects  (see  First  Leeson  in 
Drawing  given  last  month),  rectangular  and  cylindrical 
objects  may  be  studied  with  a  view  to  developing  a  knoiri- 
edge  of  the  principles  of  perspective  necessary  in  tree- 
hand  drawing. 

The  advanced  pupils  can  best  master  these  principles 
by  studying  the  type  solids.  For  this  purpose  ''con- 
struction drawings''  are  made,  that  is,  the  student  draws 
the  solids  as  tho  they  were  of  glass  and  all  edg^  could 
be  seen.  Those  circular  in  section  are  best  studied  first 
The  sphere,  of  course,  is  circular  in  outline  from  all 
points  of  view. 

Cylindrical  and  Conical  Obfeds. 

The  cylinder  presents  the  circle  foreshortened.  Cat 
from  pasteboard  a  circle  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter 
and  experiment  with  it  as  follows :  Place  the  circle  in  a 
vertical  position,  parallel  to  your  picture  plane  (see  F^ist 
Lesson).  Notice  that  it  appeal  a  full  circle.  Hold  it 
above  or  below  the  eye,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  observe 
that  as  long  as  it  is  parallel  to  the  picture  plane  it  ap- 
pears a  full  circle. 

Hold  the  circle  horizontally,  directly  in  front,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  eye,  so  that  it  appe^  a  straight  line. 
Raise  it  slightly,  noticing  that  the  circle  appears  as  a 
narrow  ellipse.  Raise  it  still  more  observing  that  tlM 
ellipse  widens. 

Repeat  the  experiment  by  gradually  lowering  the  cir- 
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cle  below  the  horizon  or  level  of  the  eye.  Hold  the 
circle  vertically  and  at  right  angles  to  the  picture  plane, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  eye.  It  appears  a  straight 
line.  Move  it  to  the  rights  observing  the  grado^Iy 
widening  ellipse.  Move  it  to  the  left  and  observe  the 
same  phenomenon. 

Hold  the  circle  at  any  ^ngle  to  the  picture  plane  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  eye,  move  it  from  the  center  of 
vision  in  any  direction  and  observe  the  widening  ellipse. 


<o 


■  OOO+OOO 


CD 


•h^l 


¥ 


From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  all 
circles  parallel  to  the  picture  plane  appear  as  circles.  All 
circles  at  right  angles  to  the  picture  plane  and  directly 
In  front  of  the  observer,  appear  as  straight  lines.  Other 
circles  appear  as  ellipses  which  grow  wider  in  proportion 
to  their  length  as  they  recede  from  the  center  of  vision. 

Apply  what  has  been  learned  of  the  circle  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  cylinder.  A  model  eight  or  ten  inches  high 
may  be  constructed  of  paper,  the  ends  being  left  open. 
Place  the  cylinder  as  in  Pig.  2,  vertically  and  below  the 
eye.  Draw  a  central  line  for  greatest  length.  Deter- 
mine the  comparative  width  and  draw  blocking  lines 
enclosing  the  object.  Draw  the  long  diameters  of  the 
ellipses.  Determine  by  pencil  measurement  the  width 
of  the  short  diameter  of  the  upper  ellipse  compared  with 
its  length.  Mark  off  on  the  axis  half  this  distance  above 
and  half  below  the  long  diameter.  Observe  that  the 
lower  ellipse  is  the  fuller.  This,  of  course,  follows  from 
the  principle  deduced,  the  lower  ellipse  being  farther 
from  the  center  of  vision. 

It  may  also  be  determined  by  pencil  measurement. 
Hold  the  pencfl  so  that  it  appears  to  reach  from  A  to  B, 
and  determine  how  C  D  compares  with  A  B.  Draw  the 
full  ellipse  at  the'bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top.  The 
curvature  of  the  ellipse  is  so  subtle  that  it  is  only  by 
completing  it  that  accuracy  can  be  secured.  Avoid  the 
faults  common  in  drawing  ellipses  of  making  them  too 
rounded  or  too  pointed.  . 

Place  the  cylinder  as  in  Pig.  3,  horizontally,  below  the 
eye,  and  with  its  axis  turned  at  an  angle  of  about  46^ 
Determine  by  pencil  measurement  the  proper  slant  of 


%f 


the  axis  and  draw  a  line  to  represent  the  greatest  length. 
Determine  the  greatest  width  and  block.  Hold  one 
pencil  parallel  to  the  picture  plane  and  so  that  it  coin- 
cides with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  place  another 
pencil  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  long  diameter  of  the 
ellipse  at  the  visible  end.  Observe  that  the  axis  and 
long  diameters  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This 
illustrates  another  point  that  must  always  be  observed  in 
drawing  the  cylinder. 

Compare  by  pencil  measurement  the  long  diameters. 
The  diameter  farther  away  is  slightly  shorter  than  that 
near  the  observer.    Draw  G  H  slightly  shorter  than  E  P. 


This  will  make  the  sides  E  6  and  F  H  converge  as  they 
should  do  since  they  are  paralld  receding  lines. 

Determine  the  short  diameter  of  the  visible  end,  mark 
off  the  proper  distances  on  the  axis  and  draw  the  ellipse. 

Since  the  eUipee  farther  from  the  obser\er  must  be 
slightly  fuller  in  proportion  to  its  length,  J  K  must'  be 
somewhat  greater  compared  with  G  H  than  L  M  with 
E  P.    Draw  the  ellipse  and  complete  the  cylinder. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  drawing  of  a  group  of 
cylinders  in  various  positions.  In  drawing  the  cone,  the 
axis  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  long  diameter  of  the 
ellipse,  as  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  cylinder.  This 
makes  the  sides  always  of  equal  length.  Do  not  draw 
the  sides  touching  the  ends  of  the  long  diameter.  They 
should  be  tangent  to  the  ellipse  on  the  side  toward  the 
apex. 

Arrange  and  draw  a  group  of  kitchen  utensils  that 


illustrate  these  types.  Make  a  large  drawing  with  char- 
coal or  pencil.  Manila  paper  is  very  satisfactory  for 
practice  work. 

The  Teaching  of  Writing. 

By  F.  J.  Gladuan. 

Teachers  generally  give  considerable  attention  to  the 
mechanical  process  of  writing,  and  it  is  well  that  this  is 
so ;  for  not  only  is  a  free  and  legible  handwriting  indis- 
pensable in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  the  pupUs' 
writing  has  probably  more  influence  in  determining  the 
reputation  of  a  school  than  any  other  subject  that  we 
teach.  Almost  every  parent  notices  his  child's  writing, 
even  if  he  see  nothing  else,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
judge  whether  improvement  is  being  made  or  not.  So 
that  the  consideration  in  which  a  school  is  held  by  the 
outside  public,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
attentioii  which  is  paid  to  this  subject.  Nor  is  this  an 
unjust  standard,  for  the  actual  character  of  the  school 
may  be  generally  estimated  with  fair  correctness  after 
an  inspection  of  the  copy-books.  If  the  books  are  neat 
and  clean,  and  th^e  is  a  general  fidelity  to  an  appointed 
standard,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  who  be- 
stows the  needful  care  on  detail  in  one  subject,  will  not 
be  careless  in  the  other  subjects  of  school-work.  Visitors, 
official  or  otherwise,  base  their  estimate  of  the  school,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  various  manuscript  exercise  boooks. 

Writing  is  a  mechanical  art.  Pupils  become  proficient 
in  it  by  practice. 

The  natural  gifts  which  are 
for  form.    2.  A  sensitive  hand- 

Theee  gifts  are  not  equally 
every  one  Jias  them  to  some  extent,  and  like  all  other 
mental  and  bodily  powers,  they  may  be  developed  by 
practice.  Very  little  exalted  mental  power  is  required. 
We  find  among  our  pupils  that  good  writers  are  occasion- 
ally dull  in  other  parts  of  school-work. 

Good  writing  is  characterized  by  freedom  and  rapidity 
in  its  production,  and  by  legibility  and  beauty  in  its  result. 
These  all  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  eimplidiy  cffarm 
in  the  script  characters. 


needed  are — 1.  An  eye 

-"  muscular  sensibility." 

bestowed  upon  all,  but 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  June  9,  1900. 

The  Situation  in  Washington* 

Several  persons  influential  in  the  local  government  of 
the  city  of  Washington  seem  to  be  determined  to  secure 
a  new  superintendent  of  schools.  These  people  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  teaching  may  be  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  other  progressive  systems,  and  that  the  opposition 
to  the  present  superintendent  is  personal.  Argument  is  of 
little  avail.  Superintendent  Powell  has  been  an  efficient 
school  officer  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  new  education  movement.  His 
devotion  to  his  work  and  his  alertness  in  following  the 
development  of  new  educational  departures,  and  readily 
adopting  what  could  be  with  advantage  introduced  in  his 
schools,  are  qualities  that  none  can  dispute.  Moreover, 
his  many  years  of  faithful  service  ought  to  entitle  him 
to  the  highest  consideration.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  stay 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  determined  to  have  a  new 
superintendent,  provision  ought  at  least  to  be  made  for 
his  future  in  some  such  way  as  that  followed  by  Chicago 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Lane,  and  by  Newark  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer. 

And  now  as  to  Mr.  Powell's  successor.  If  there  must 
be  a  change  let  the  district  choose  the  man  who,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  this  country,  has  a  clear  idea  of  what 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  school,  who  has  a  philo- 
sophic perspective  of  the  work  that  can  and  ought  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  period  of  systematic  education,  and 
who  has  a  firm  grasp  both  of  the  situation  and  the  ways 
and  means  required  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands 
bearing  upon  the  problems  connected  with  the  school 
administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia — Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education. 
There  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  the  wisdom  of  his 
election.  Doctor  Harris  is  too  valuable  a  man  to  pass  by 
when  an  opportunity  arises  for  placing  him  in  a  position 
where  he  can  illustrate  the  application  of  his  mature 
insight  into  educational  problems. 


The  N.  E.  A.  Convention  City. 

The  good  people  at  Charleston  have  issued  a  neat  little 
guide  to  their  interesting  old  city,  which  maybe  obtained 
by  any  one  for  the  asking  by  addressing  Mr.  J.  Adger 
Smyth,  chairman  of  the  local  reception  committee.  Sec- 
retary Irwin  Shepard,  of  the  N.  E.  A.  calls  it  **  the  most 
delicate  compliment  ever  paid  the  teachers  of  the 
country.''  Unlike  the  illustrated  pamphlets  sent  out  by 
former  convention  cities,  nothing  is  said  of  side-trips  and 
summer  outings  to  desirable  places  in  the  neighborhood, 
nor  is  there  one  single  advertisement.  Dr.  Shepard  ex- 
plains that  he  advised  the  local  committee  to  issue  a 
pamphlet  setting  forth  the  leading  attractions  of  the  city 
in  order  to  acquaint  the  teachers  of  the  country  with 
what  they  might  expect  to  see  when  they  came  to 
Charleston.  ''That  they  should  give  the  frst  twelve 
pages  to  the  churches,"  he  writes,  ''the  second  twelve  to 
the  schools,  and  the  third  twelve  to  the  representative 
societies  and  charitable  institutions,  and  dispose  of  the 


Isle  of  Palms,  which  is  the  most  attractive  resort  and 
bathing  beach  on  the  Atiantie-ooast,  in  half  a  page,  and 
mention  no  other  of  the  many  sights,  is  a  greater  con>- 
pliment  than  I  think  the  teachers  of  the  country  have 
ever  before  received  from  a  city  inviting  the  associar 
tion."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  persuade 
many  to  spend  part  of  their  summer  vacation  at  Charles- 
ton, the  old  historic  "City  of  Churches." 

The  Western  states  will  be  well  represented.  Lai^ 
delegations  are  forming,  and'  excursions  to  Asheville, 
Lookout  Mountain  and  other  Southern  summer  resorts 
are  being  planned  by  many.  In  New  England  also  several 
large  parties  are  being  organized.  All  this  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  good  attendance. 


Ethics  in  the  School-Room. 

It  was  a  saying  of  President  Mark  Hopkins  tliat  "the 
loss  at  colleges  for  want  of  right-mindedness  was  to  be 
reckoned  as  fully  one-half."  '  If  one  should  attempt  to 
reckon  in  per  cent,  the  damage  arising  from  the  mis- 
doing in  some  school-rooms  it  would  exceed  the  figure 
just  given ;  and,  again,  in  some  school-rooms  it  would  be 
almost  nominal.  Teachers  are  known  who  have  said  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  "  It  has  been  a  perfect  day." 

Let  us  admit  that  some  teachers  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  character  building,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  under- 
stand their  methods.  Those  who  are  most  successful  are 
not  boastful  of  what  they  accomplish,  nor  do  they  offer 
to  instruct  others  concerning  their  plans ;  they  are  ratho^ 
disposed  to  be  reticent  concerning  their  moral  results. 
And  they  by  no  means  guarantee  the  same  results  wiQ 
foUow  in  another  school  if  similar  methods  are  employed. 

It  was  once  thought  that  clergymen  were  specially 
fitted  to  impress  character  upon  youth,  but  this  is  no 
longer  believed.  Once  it  seemed  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  private  school  to  place  a  clergyman  at  its  head,  but 
experience  showed  that  a  man  might  be  competent  to  teach 
religion  and  not  be  successful  in  teaching  ethics.  This 
may  not  explain  the  condition,  but  itisa  fact  that  clergy- 
men are  not  sought  as  teachers  in  this  country.  This 
point  is  referred  to  here  because  many  confound  charac- 
ter with  religion. 

By  character  is  meant  a  fixed  purppse  of  considering 
the  ethical  in  all  transactions.  David  P.  Page  in  one  of 
his  lectures  at  an  institute  said,  "When  a  child,  no  mat- 
ter how  young,  asks  himself  the  question, '  Is  this  right?' 
before  he  acts,  his  face  is  turned  toward  Heaven«"  There 
soon  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  child  an  ideal  of  one  who  fol- 
lows such  a  course ;  that  is,  the  possession  of  character 
makes  its  possessor  an  idealist  and  not  a  materialist — 
meaning  by  the  latter  one  who  seeks  visible  and  tangible 
objects. 

It  is^admitted  that  to  nourish  the  ethical  there  must 
be  an  ethical  atmosphere  in  the  school-room.  It  is  not 
ethical  if  a  prize  is  given  to  the  one  who  learns  his  les- 
son, whether  that  be  a  smfle,  a  word  of  praise  or  a  gold 
chain.  For  then  something  else  is  asked  besides  "  b  it 
right?  "  and  that  is,  "  WiU  I  get  the  priie?"  The  world 
has  been  striving  more  or  less  for  2,000  years  to  form  an 
ideal  of  a  being  who  preferred  the  right  even  with  revil- 
ing and  persecution;  and  all  children  from  Christian 
families  have  an  ideal,  faint  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  of  a 
being  that  "  acts  on  principle,"  as  we  say,  at  all  times. 

The  teacher  bearing  this  in  mind  will  make  it  an  ob- 
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Summer  Travel  Guide. 

Every  year  a  large  proporfeioii  of  the  400,000  teaohen  of  the  United  States  employ  the  long  summer  vacation  in  traveling.  The  varioos  smn- 
mer  schools ;  the  NATIONAL  BOUOATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  which  meets  this  year  at  wharleston.  5.  C,  Julv  7  to  13:  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  which  convenes  at  Halifax.  N.  S.^July  7  to  ii,  and  the  great  State  associations,  will  be  attended  by  thousands  of  teachers.  Many  at- 
tractive side  trips  can  be  made  from  the  different  convention  cities.  Fuller  information  concerning  delightful  vacation  outings  will  be  given  m 
future  issues  of  this  Special  Supplement.  ^ 

ANNUAL  ME,E,TING 

Nationd  Educational  Association, 


AT    CHARLESTON,    S.    C. 

July  jth-ijth,  igoo. 

Charleston,   one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Southern  Cities— aptly  called  the  Venice  of  America— has  been  chosen  as  the  meeting 

5 lace  for  the  National  Educational  Assoaiation,  in  July,  1900.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  ten  thousand  persons  will  be  in  atten- 
ance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Charleston  will  accommodate  everybody  with  its  wonted  hospitality.  Those  who  are  not  able 
to  obtain  accommodations  at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  be  distributed  among  private  houses,  where  they  may  be  assured  of 
a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Charleston,  although  well  South,  is  remarkably  cool  during  ther  summer  months,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  city  so  famous 
historicalty,  audits  many  nearby  resorts  upon  the  ocean,  including  the  Isle  of  Palms,  will  make  the  tourists'  stay  within  its  hospitable 
gates,— a  sojourn  of  memorable  enjoyment.  In  order  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  excessive  heat  at  Charleston,  the  follow- 
ing table  is  published. 

Record  of  temperature  readings  made  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  8  A.M.,  noon,  and  8  P.  M.,  July 
ist  to  15th,  1898,  and  1899. 

1898.  ^  1899. 

8  a.m.      noon.      8  p.m.  8  a.m.      noon.       8  p.m. 

July    1 8a  86  83  7a  80  75 

2 80  86  82  74  80  .76 

3 8a  85  82  75  76  74 

4 82  85  81  73  85  80 

5 79  76  81  8a  86  80 

6 75  83  81  8t  86  80 

7 77  86  82  78  87  80 

8... 78  84  78  80  87  81 

9 78  87  82  76  79  77 

10 80  74  75  75  81  78 

II...: 71  70  67  76  78  76 

I2 66  69  74  77  '84  79 

13 73  75  78  76  85  81 

14 80  8a  80  80  90  83 

15 8x  86  82  84  85  8a 

L.  N.  JBSUN0F5KY, 
(Official)  Local  Forecaat  Official. 

Charleston  ts  full  of  historic  associations.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Phillip's  Church  lie  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 
The  Cturch,  itself,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Charleston,  was  built  in  x68i.  St.  Micbaers,  which  is  the  next  oldesc  church,  was  built  in 
1752,  is,  with  its  cemetery,  a  perfect  museum  of  revolutionary  curiosities. 

There  was  a  tea  party  in  Charleston  Harbor,  as  well  as  in  Boston,  several  cargoes  of  tea  having  been  thrown  into  the  waters  of 
the  Harbor  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1774.    This  was  done  by  the  citizens  in  broad  daylight  without  attempt  at  disguise. 

In  June,  1776,  Charleston  was  besieged  by  a  heavy  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  was  beaten  off  with 
severe  loss,  one  of  his  eight  ships  in  action  being  destvoyed,  while  others  were  badly  crippled,  and  all  by  greatly  inferior  force.  It 
was  in  this  action  that  Sergeant  Jasper,  one  of  the  Garrison  ot  Fort  Moultrie  sprang  from  the  outer  wall  to  regain  the  flag  which  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  eannon  shot,  and  replanted  it  upon  the  parapet  under  a  heavy  fire,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  *'  Don't  let's  fight 
without  a  flag.*' 

A  handsome  life  size  bronze  statue  of  Sergeant  Jasper  is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  beautiful  Battery  Park  of 
Cnarleston. 

Upon  the  same  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  troops,  in  attempting  to  cross  Sullivan's  Island  to  attack  the  rear  of  Port  Moultrie, 
wer^  badly  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  City  was  again  besieged  by  Admiral  Parker  in  February  of  1780  who,  this  time,  avoiding  Fort  Moultrie,  landed  troops  and 
laid  siege  to  Charleston  from  the  rear  on  the  mainland,  being  aided  at  the  same  time  by  batteries  erected  on  Tames  Island.  A  shot 
from  one  of  these  batteries  carried  away  the  arm  of  and  otherwise  mutilated  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Pitt,  whicn  had  been  erected  by 
the  gn^ateful  colonists  in  recognition  of  that  statesman's  fearless  espousal  of  their  causein  the  British  Parliament.  This  statue  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Washington  Square,  Charleston,  the  arm  never  having  been  replaced,  as  the  people  considered  that  thus  mutilated  by 
the  British,  it  was  the  more  to  be  venerated. 

After  a  brave  resistance,  however.  General  Lincoln,  in  command  of  the  patriot  forces  capitulated  to  the  British  on  the  xath  of 
May,  17S0,  and  Charleston  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy  until  December,  1783. 

The  story  of  Castle  Pinkney,  Fort  Moultrie  and  Part  Sumter  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Charleston,  during  the  War 
between  the  States,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  sustaining  an  unprecedentedly  severe  siege  on 
the  part  of  the  Union  forces,  the  Confederates  evacuated  the  City  on  February  the  17th,  1865,  upon  the  advance  of  General  Sherman 
through  the  center  of  the  State,  and  the  following  day,  a  small  boat  sent  by  the  Mayor  of  Charleston,  brought  word  to  Admiral 
Dahlgren  that  the  place  was  abandoned  ;  '*  Charleston  and  Sumter  were  Won  I  *' 

Just  outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie  is  the  grave  of  the  famous  half-breed  Seminole  Chief,  Osceola,  who.  in  1837  was  captured 
by  the  United  States  troops  in  Florida  while  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  held  prisoner  until  he  died.  Nearby  is  the  grave  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  monitor  Patapsco,  which  was  sunk  by  a  Confederate  torpedo,  carrying  down  nearly  all  on  board. 

The  Citadel  Academy — the  West  Point  of  South  Carolina, — The  Magnolia  Cemeterj[.— the  beautiful  resting  place  of  the  dead,— 
and  the  Isle  of  Palms,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  are  all  easilv  accessible  and  well  worth  seeing. 

In  St.  Michael's  and  on  other  public  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen  the  results  of  the  earthquake  which  shook  Charleston  to  its  foun- 
dations at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  31st,  1886.  Altogether  there  is  n©  more  interesting  or  attractive  old  city  in  the  United 
States  than  Charleston. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  only  all  rail  route  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  connecting  at  Quantico,  Va.,  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  which  has  a  through  sleeping  car  service  throughout  the  year,  and  at  Washington  with  the  Southern  Railway 
which  line  has  recently  obtained  entrance  into.  t}ie  city,  of  Charleston,  aud  proposes  to  run,  ^s  required,. through  cars  for  special 
parties  upon  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting. 

For  this  occasion,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  plus  $3.00  membership  fee.  These  tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  5i.h, 
61  h,  7th,  and  8th  ;  good  to  return  until  September  ist,  1900. 
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AMERICA'S 
SUMMER 
'     RESORTS                          1 

are  described  and  shown  on  a  map 
in  No.  3  of  the  New  York  Ccntrars 
^^Four-Track  Series''  just  out,     A 
very  convenient  thing  to  refer  to 
if  you  contemplate  a  trip  to  some 
resort.     A  copy   will   be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  a  one  cent  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  G,  P.  A.,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 

*- 

LOOK  ABOVE  THE 
HARLEM  RIVER 
FOR  A 
SUBURBAN  HOME. 

No.  4  of  the  New  York  Centrars 
*'  Four-Trick  Series  "  contains  much 
valuable  information  on   this  sub- 
ject,  including  an   excellent   map 
of  this  region.     Sent  free,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  a  one  cent  itamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  G.  P.  A,,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 

Lake 
Chautauqua 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  enjoyable  of  American  resorts. 
A  very  pleasant  and  inexpensive  place  for  the  summer 
holiday. — Good  accommodations  may  be  had  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $io  per  week  in  cottages,  and  from  $8  to 
$21  per  week  in  hotels. 

There  are  many  delightful  places  about  the  Lake,  including 
the  world-famous  Assembly  grounds. ' 

An  Illustrated 
Lake  Chautauqua 
Book 

Ready  for  distribution  by  June  ist ;  sent  free  to  any  address  by 
A.  J.  SMITH,  Q.  P.  &  T.  Am  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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'   MAGNIRGENT         ^^^^tSf 
J  L  TMROU5M-7ftMN       ^ 

■Dining  Qaps.  (^ 

WEST-BOUND. 

Leaves  BOSTON    daily         via  Fitclibur  j  R.  R.  11.00  am 

"     NEW  YORK  "             ••    West  Shore  R.  R.  12.45  pm 

Arrives  CHICAGO    "              ••    Wabash  R.  R.  2.40  pm 

"     ST.  LOUIS    "             '•    Wabash  R.R.  6.52  pm 


The  Favorite  Route  to  the 

N.EA. 
Conventions. 


EAST-BOUND. 
Leaves  ST.  LOUIS  daily,       via   Wabash  R,  R.        9.00  am 

"     CHICAGO      ••  ••    Wabash  R.R.       12.02  pm 

Arrhres  NEW  YORK    "  "    West  IShoie  R.  R.   4^  pm 

"      BOSTON        "  "    Fitchbur j  R.  R.     5.50  pm 

See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the  popular  WEST  SHORE  ROUTE.    You  can  travel  via  FAST  LIMITED  EXPRESS 
trains,  hauling  MAGNIFICENT  WAGNER  DINING  and  SLEEPING  CARS,  without  change, 

BETWEEN 


BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 


Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Erie,  Qeveland,  Detroit, 

CHICAGO  and  ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  in  terminal  stations  with  routes  for  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  and  places  of  general  interest  to  the  tourist 

NORTH,  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST 

The  tourist  via  the  West  Shore  Railroad  will  enjoy  a  transformation  scene  that  no  other  line  affords.  Its  line  offers  one 
grand,  ever-enchanting  and  picturesque  panorama— along  the  historic  and  majestic  Hudson  River,  skirting  the  foothills  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  with  the  lofty  Adirondacks  in  the  distance,  by  the  Great  Cataract  of 
Niagara,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie  and  Michigan. 

No  other  route  can  offer  such  inducements  for  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  traveler. 

C.  B.  LAMBERT,  QeHl  Pass'r  Agent,  New  York,  U.  5.  A. 


mmMM 


this^suimiiicr; 
TRY  THE  MOUNTAINS 

THE  KIHATINT  AND  POCONO  RANGES-ftCR 
OF  THE  ADmONDACKS-ARE  BUT.  214 
MINUTES  FROM  NEW  TURK.' 

^TRY  THE/LAKES 

THERE  ARE  St  OVER  SOOFECT  ABOVE 
SEA  LEVEL  WITHIN  120  MBWTES  OF  NEW 
TORK.  LAKE  HOPATCONC  NEARLT  lOOO 
FEnHailSnT42NUSnnNEWTQRIL|i 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 

w 

Lackawanna 
Railroad 

TRY  THE  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

Ricnnao  springs  is  the  oldch  and  most 

OOBSVE  WATEM  PLACE  M  TS  MTED  mXEi 

TRY  YOUR  LUCK  AT  GAME 

FISHHNv  SHOOTW^  GOLF.  BOATBH^  BATHBIG 
IN  HUNDREDS  OF  PLACES. 

TRY  THE  ELEGANT  HOTELS 

Y      niR  THE  MOST  FASTUIOUS.    BOARDING 
\      PLACES  FOR  THE  DEPLEnO  PURSL    . 

For  Booklet*,  ate..  Apply  to  My  TIekot  Afftat  of  tlio  LMk«w«n». 
R.  R.  or  to  I.  W.  L««.  0«.n.  P>«ii  Art..  H  Rxehanff^  PI.  N.  Y.  C. 


Charleston  College. 


Pringle  Mansion. 


»  The  Land  of  the  Sky."    (Courtesy  of  the  Southern  Railway.) 


Menninger  High  School,  Charleston. 


Charleston  Orphan  House. 


~i 


be  southern  Railway.) 


'*  The  Land  of  the  Sky."    (Courtesy  of  the  Southern  Railway.) 
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The  FA5T  MAIL  ROUTE 

between  ST,  LOUIS,  KANSAS  QTY, 
and  aU  Points  in  MISSOURI,  KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA,  WEST  and  NORTHWEST. 

T»5  COLORADO  SHORT  LINE  1 

via  PUEBLO  to  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  DENVER,  | 
SALT  LAKE  QTY.  and  OGDEN,  and  afl  Points  in  J 
COLORADO,  UTAH,  and  the  PACIFIC  COAST  j»j»>  { 

THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE  I 

For  aU  Points  in  ARKANSAS,  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  the  SOUTHWEST,  J 
and  the  PACIFIC  COAST  .«*.«*j>j>j>j*.«*>j*>j*.«*j»>j>>> 


THE  BEST  LINE  to  the  Famous, HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THREE  ROUTES  to  the  CITY  OF  MEXICO  via  Lmc^o.  San  Antonio  or  EI  Paso. 


'VILUAM  E.  HOYT.  Gcncnl  Eart«n  PuKcfw  Accnt,  39)  Bfoadway,  New  Ywk. 

C  G.  WARNER.  RUSSELL  HARDING.  H.  C  TOWKSSND, 

Vice-President,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

ST.  LOUIS. 
4%  %^^^/»^^/»%^»^^^-%^%^%^%'%^%^»^^/»^^«^^%^%^^^^^»%^%^^^%/%^^%^>%%%%i 


IN  THE  LAKE 
COUNTRY.^  ^ 

of  Northern  IllinoiB,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Michigan,  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
most  charming  Summer  Resorts  on  the  line 
of  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE 
and  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 

awaiting  the  arrival  of  thousands  of  tourists 
from  the  South  and  East. 

Among  the  list  of  near-by  places  are 
Fox  LakBy  Delavan,  Lauderdale,  Waukesha^ 
OcoTumowoe,  Palmyra^  The  DelU  at  KU- 
bourUf  EUchart  and  Madison,  while  a  little 
further  off  are  Minoequa,  Star  Lake,  Fronr 
tenae,  White  Bear,  Minnetonka,  and  Mar- 
quette on  Lake  Superior, 


For  pamphlet  of 

"  Summer  Homes  for  igoo," 

or  for  copy  of  our  handsomely  illtistrated 
Summer  book,  entitled, 

''In  the  Lake  Country," 
apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address, 
with  four  cents  in  postage, 

Geo«  H«  Hcaff ord^  Gen.  Pass*  Af^ent, 
CM  Colony  BoUdingt  CUcagOt  Ul. 


MICHIGAN 
RESORTS 

are  directly  on  the  line  of  the 

GRAND  RAPIDS  AND 
INDIANA  RAILWAY*. 

''The  Fishing  Line." 


Excellent 

Service 

To 


TRAVERSE  CITV 

Neahtawanta 

Omena 

Charlevoix 

PETOSKEY 

Bay  View 

Roarlns:  Brook 

Wequetonsins: 

Harbor  5prins:s 

Harbor  Point 

Oden 

MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Upper  Peninsula 

Points 


^'nichigan  in  Sttmmer»"  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the 
above  resorts  and  how  to  get  there  may  be 
had  upon  addressing 

C    L.  LOCKWOOD,  0.  P.  A  T.  A., 
Qrand  RapicU,  Mich. 


Try 

Michigan 
Resorts  thu 

Summer 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  adyutigs 
of  a  few  weeks  at  Bat  View,  Psroesn, 
Charlevoix,  Traverse  Cmr,  PoiNT-An- 
Barques,  Ludington,  Ottawa  Beaot,  « 
other  Michigan  Resorts  ?  If  not,  yon  ^M 
investigate  the  matter  by  writing  to  tke 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Pes 
Marquette  Railroad,  at  Grand  Rim 
Mich.,  who  will      • 

SEND  YOU  A  FOLDER 
,  FULL  OF  PICTURES 
AND  INFORMATION 

P.  S— Thd  Popular  Route  to  the  Mi* 
gan  Resorts  is  the  PERE  MARQUETTS 
RAILROAD  (formerly  Flint  and  Pttelh^ 
quette,  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  sad  I^ 
troit  Grand  Rapids  &  Western).  AD'He^ 
Agents  sell  via  this  route 

R  R  MOELLER,  Gciu  Pass.  Apflt. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  HIGH. 
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Before  the  Meeting 

Of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  7-13,  1900,  you  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  question  of  which  is  the  best  line  to 
take.  That's  easily  answered.  The  SANTA  FE  ROUTE 
and  connections  affords  the  most  satisfactory  service  from 
the  Great  Southwest  generally.  The  latest  styles  of  Pullmans 
and  chair  cars.    The   meals  by  Harvey — best  you  ever  ate. 


After  the  Meeting 


Is  over  and  you  have  returned  home,  why  not  start  out  again 
and  see  the  greatest  natural  wonder  in  the  world,  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  Arizona,  now  comfortably  and  quickly  reached  by 
rail.  This  marvelous  scenic  panorama  is  on  the  SANTA  FE 
ROUTE.  A  sight  every  American  tourist  should  see,  and  a 
short,  easy  and  inexpensive  trip  for  transcontinental  travelers. 
Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  book.  .*.  .\  ,\^  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .'. 


General  Passevobr  Office 

THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA.  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  CO. 

CHICAOO. 


(^ofOCKfclclcsactclclciclcfctctctcia^^ 


CHARLESTON,  S.C.. 

Can  be  reached  firom  the  Eaat  ONLY  VIA 

THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 

In  through  trains  and  through  PnUman  Oars  WITHOUT  CHANGE 

ROUTE— VIA  WASHINGTON  and  RICHMOND. 

Ask  yonr  Ticket  Agent  now,  or  write  to  any  of  the  undersigned  for  information  as  to  rates,  etc., 
account  of  meeting  of  the  National  Bducaaonal  Association,  July  7th  to  isth,  1900. 


H.  P.  CL4BK,  a.  E.  A  \     S89  Broadway, 

JoKAH  H.  WmxE,  E.  P.  A-  /         New  YorE  City. 
A.  C.  Kxin:.T,  Agent, 

107  E.  Owman  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  H.  JoHXSOK^.  E.  A., 

800  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Ma^p. 
a  Muxxm,  Jr.,  Agent,  81 S.  Third  St,  Phila.,Pa. 
A.  L.  Bbed,  D.  p.  a., 

001  Penn.  Av.,  Washington,  D.C. 


T.  M.  EHEBSON,  Traffic  Manager,        [^Hlmington,  N.  C]        H.  M.  EMEBSON,  Genl  Pass.  Agt. 


1^  \J  V  JTL    \DKy\J  1  LJ\  NEW  SUMMERLAND.  | 

THE  MOST  POPULAB  AND  DIBECT  BOUTE  IS  BT  THE  | 

Fast  Mail  ExpressSteamers  sail  from     ^m^  ^ _    _      .a^^       TT    ±^^^  ^^  j 

Lewis  Wharf  ^BOarON      I  a^riXlOtXtJlL     1^1116  I 

at  2  P.M. ,  eyery  Tuesday  and  Friday,  connecting  at  Yarmouth  by  boat  and  train  for  all  points  < 

in  the  Maritime  ProTinces.    Commencing  June  25  it  will  sail  < 

ErVERY  MONDAY.  TUESDAY.  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY  at  2.00  P.M.  | 

Ths  AimiOAH  ImrriTUTB  or  Ikbtbuotiom  will  hold  its  AvKUAii  CoxnrsiiTi(»r  at  HAXiiFAX,  < 

N.  S.,inJuLT.  i 

For  guide-books,  descriptive  folders,  rates,  and  other  information,  address  < 

H.  F.  HAMMOND.  Agent.  YARMOUTH  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  (Limited).  ! 
43  Lewis  Wharf.  Beaten.  Maaa.                                            j 


ID  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
■''^    municating  with  advertisers. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight 


The  Most  OhannlBc  Inhmd  Wat^r  Trip  on 
the  Amertoan  Continent. 


THE  PALACE  IROH  STBAMERS 


"NEWYORK"iiid"ALBUY" 

OF  THS 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Daily,  Evoept  Sondar. 

Lv  NEW  YORK,  Desbeosses  St.,  8.40  am 
Lv  NEW  YORK ,  West  aao  St.,  N.R,  9.00  am 
Lv  ALBANY,  Hamilton  St.,  8.30  am 

The  attractive  rente  for  snmmer  pleasure 
travel  to  or  from  the 

Catskill  Mountains 
Saratoga  and  the  Adirondacks 
Hotel  Champlaln  and  the  North 
Niagara  Palls  and  the  West 
The  Thousand  Islands  an^ 
St.  Lawrence  River 

The  saperb  steamers ''  New  York  **  and  '^Albany,'* 
of  the  Day  Line,  are  the  fastest  in  the  world 
and  are  the  finest  of  their  class  afloat.  They  are 
dedffned  ezclnsiTely  for  the  passenger  serrioe, 
and  carry  no  freighi  Their  rich  fomishings, 
costly  paintings,  private  parlors,  and  main- 
deck  dining-rooms,  oommand^ig  the  river 
scenery,  haye  given  them  a  world-wide  renown. 
Send  6  cts,  postage  for  Snmmer  Book  to 

P.  B.  HIBBARD,  Qen'l  PSMeoger  Agt., 
Desbroases  Street  Pier.  NEW  TOBK. 
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Summer  Schools  for  1900. 

lUinoU. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Session  July  17-Aug.  3.  Address 
O.  S.  Cook,  secretary,  378-388  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 

Chicag^o  Institute.— Summer  School,  July  2-Aue.  10.  Ad- 
dress Director,  603  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  III. 

University  of  Chicago.— Summer  Couraes  open  June  15.  Ad- 
dress the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Normal  Summer  School. — Opens  June  2  (three 
weeks).  Address  Dudley  Grant  Hays,  550  W.  Sixtieth  Place, 
Station  O.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  School  of  Methods  for  1900.— Western  School  at.  Chi- 
cago,  111.,  August  20-31.— Address  American  Book  Company. 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  of 
Methods,  Washington  square.  New  York  City. 

The  Longwood. Summer  School  at  Longwood,  Chicago,  111. 
— August  6 — 24.  A  Conference  of  Kindergartners,  Primary 
Grade,  and  Special  Teachers  and  Social  Workers.  Address 
Longwood  Summer  School,  9333  Prospect  Ave.,  Longwood 
Chicago. 

National  Summer  School,  Armour  Institute,  Chicago — Four- 
teenth Session,  June  25-July  7.  Courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  offered  in  music,  drawing,  physical 
culture,  and  vertical  penmanship.  Address,  Messrs.  Ginn  and 
Company,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Iowa. 

Summer  Latin  School  of  Drake  University.— June  i8-Aug. 
16.    Address  Chas.  O.  Denny,  prin.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kansas. 

State  Normal  School.- Sununer  Session  June  7-Aug.  8. 
Address  Pres.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Maine. 

Maine  Chautauqua  Union. — Summer  Session  of  School  of 
Methods  at  Fryeburg,  Maine.    Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  mgr. 

Masaachuaetta. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  at  Cottage  City.— 
Opens  July  10.  Address  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  pres.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

New  School  of  Methods  for  1900. — Eastern  School  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  July  16-27.  Address  American  Book  Company. 
New  York  city,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  Manager  New  School  01 
Methods,  Washinsrton  square.  New  York  city. 

The  American  School  of  Sloyd.— Walter  J.  Kenyon,  director. 
Sixth  Annual  Session  begins  July  10,  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

School  of  Expression. — Summer  term  opens  August  I.  Ad- 
dress S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Pierce  building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sauveur  Summer  Schpol  of  Languages  at  Amherst  college, 
Amherst,  Mass.— Twenty-fifth  Session,  July  o-Aug.  17.  Ad- 
dress Registrar  of  Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass. 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. — At  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  Session  July 
10-27.    Address  Edgar  O.  Silver,  pres.,  29  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  city. 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — July  5- Aug. 
15.    Address  J.  L.  Love,  A.M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School. — Address  J.  L.  Love,  sec'y» 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Hy- 
annis  will  be  held  from  July  5-Aug.  8.    W.  A.  BaJdwin,  prin. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology — June  and  July,  1900.  Ad- 
dress H.  W.  Tyler,  Ph.  D.,  sec'y,  491  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

flfichlgan. 

Benton  Harbor  College  Summer  School.  Session  begins 
June  19.    Address  The  College,  Benton  Harbon  Mich. 

Summer  Kindergarten  Trainins;  School  at  urand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Address  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  principal.  Grand 
Rapids. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti. — Summer  Quarter 
July  2-Aug.  24.    Address  Elmer  A.  Lyman,  principal. 

Minnesota. 

Summer  Session,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — July  30- Aug.  24.  Registration  will  close  Aug.  i.  Ad- 
dress John  H.  Lewis,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  St  Paul,  Minn.; 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  Conductor,  University  of  Minnesota;  or  E.  B. 
Johnson,  Registrar,  State  University,  Minneapolis. 

New  Hampshire. 

Lake  Winipiseogee  Summer  School. — Courses  in  pedagogy 
science,  and  language.  Teachers  prepared  for  fall  examina- 
tions, and  students  for  college  entrance.  Address  L.  F,  Griffin, 
Weirs,  N.H. 

Dartmouth  College  Summer  School.— Opens  July  5,  contin- 
uing four  weeks.  Address  Registrar,  Dartmouth  college, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

New  York. 

New  York  State  Summer  Institute — Thousand  Island  Park, 
N.  Y.—July  9-27.  Dept.  of  pedagogy,  dept.  of  review.  Ad- 
dress, Charles  A.  Shaver,  conductor,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  or 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany-,  N.  Y. 


Columbia  University. — Summer  Session  from  Julyi-Aug.8. 
Address  Walter  Hammond  Nichols,  B.  S..  secT,  Columbii 
University,  N.  Y.  city. 

New  York  University. — Summer  Session  from  July  g-Aug.i;. 
Address  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  University  Heights,  N.Y 
city. 

Adirondacks  Summer  School.— Fourth  Session  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Courses  in  Art,  Manual  Trainiog, 
and  Nature  Study.  Address  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  319  North  ^M 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cornell  University  Summer  School.— July  5  to  Aug.  16.  Ad- 
dress The  Registrar,  Cornell  University,  Itnaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  Universitjr  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study.— Ad- 
dress College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.— Juljr 
7-Aug.  17.  Address  Chautauqua  Assembly,  General  Offices, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Summer  School  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.— Smn- 
mer  Season  fronijune  4-September  29.  Address  Art  Students' 
League,  215  W.  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York  city. 

North  Carolina. 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School  at  Wrnston 
Salem,  N.  C. — ^June  20-July6.  Address  S.G.Atkins,  pres., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C- 

Asheville  Summer  School  and  Conservatory,  Asheville.  Ses- 
sion, July  2- Aug.  25. — Schools  of  miisic,  fine  arts,  pedagogy, 
modern  languages,  kindergarten  and  normal  training,  pbysiol 
culture,  and  photography.  Address  Archibald  A.  Jones,  pres., 
or  George  L.  Hackney,  sefy;  Asheville,  N.  C 

Ohio. 

National  Normal  U&iversitjr  Summer  School,  Lebanon, 
Ohio. — Classes  in  pedagogy,  science,  mathematics,  language 
literature,  elocution,  music,  etc.  Session  opens  June  12.  Ad- 
dress C.  K.  Hamilton,  secretary,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Texas. 

University  of  Texas  Summer  School. — Austin,  Texas,  Juk 
July  5-21.    Address  John  A.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 

Virginia. 

A  summer  school  of  methods  will  beheld  at  Roanoke.  Supt 
£.  C.  Glass,  of  Lvnchburg,  and  Prin.  Kenkins,  of  the  Portt- 
mouth  high  school,  have  been  designated  as  conductors. 

West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia,  University  Summer  Quarter  From  ]m 
2i-Sept  I.  Address  Pres.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Moigantovn, 
West  Virginia, 

Canada. 

Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  c: 
Canada.— Founteenth  Session,  July  26*Aug.  10,  Bear  River,  N. 
S.  Address  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince  St.  school,  Charlotteton. 
P.E.I. 

Summer  School  of  McGill  University  at  Toronto.— Spedii 
Courses  in  Art.  Address  Registrar  of  McGill  University, 
Toronto. 


Summer  Meetings  of  Teachers. 

June  19-20. — National  Music  Teachers'  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

June  25-27— Convocation,  University  of  the  stale  of  Ne» 
York,  at  Albany. 

June  25-30. — American  Association  for  the  Advancement  oi 
Science,  at  New  York  city.  Secretary,  Charles  Baskervillc. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

June — North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association.  Sc'cy, 
C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh. 

June  26-30.— Georgia  Teachers'  Association  at  Cumbeiiaoii 
island.  President,  Carleton  £.  Gibson,  Columbus,  Ga.,  seatr 
tary,  G.  C.  Bond,  Athens,  Ga. 

June  27-29. — Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Pix 
BlufiE.    Sec*y,  D.  L.  Paisley,  Conway,  Ark. 

July  2  (probably).— West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Assoda- 
tion,  at  Parkersburg.    Sec'y,  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Grafton. 

July  3-5.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  a: 
Willamsport  Sec'y*  J.  P.  McCasky,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

July  5-7.— New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Tlx* 
sand  Islands ;  Pres.  John  T.  Nicholson,  P.  S.  No.  10,  Ne» 
York  City. 

July  7-xz. — American  Institate  of  Instruction, at HiUta 
N.  S.— SeCy,  £.  H.  Wbitehill,  Bridgewater,  Bfnsa. 

July  7-13. — National  Educational  Association,  at  Chsriet* 
ton,  S.  C.    Sec'y,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

July  24-27— Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Mobi- 
eagle.  Sec*y,  R.  L.  McDonald,  Union  City. 

July  (usually  second  week).— Maryland  State  Teachers*  .As- 
sociation (place  not  yet  fixed  by  executive  committee).  Sec'Ti 
S.  W.  Wilkerson,  1712  W.  Lombard  street,  Baltimore. 
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ject  to  strengthen  the  outlines  of  this  ideal ;  to  accom- 
plish this  the  pupil  who  strives  for  the  right  must  ever  be 
approved.  To  appreciate  brilliancy  and  not  the  pains- 
taking effort,  may  be  the  rule  of  the  world,  but  it  must 
not  be  that  of  the  school.  A  teacher  tells  of  his  humil- 
iation at  the  reply  of  a  dull  but  industrious  pupil  when 
found  fault  with  :  '^  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could."  He  could  only  say,  '*  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  ; 
you  deserve  praise.**  Valor,  self-sacrifice,  truthfulness 
are  the  things  to  be  praised,  not  the  possession  of  mere 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Page,  in  his  admirable  book  on  the '"  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,"  describes  a  special  effort  by  the 
teacher  to  produce  a  deep  moral  impression.  But  moral 
impressions 'can  be  made  in  every  class  exercise  if  once 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  have  been  rightly  attuned.  An 
instance  is  recalled  while  Tacitus  was  being  read  ;  Galba 
and  Otho  were  competitors  for  the  Tulership  of  Rome ; 
an  officer  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  former  boasting 
he  had  slain  his  rival,  Otho ;  the  latter  sternly  asked  him 
"  By  whose  ^rder? "  In  a  few  words  the  greatness  of 
this  pagan  was  pointed  out,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the 
class  but  was  impressed  and  the  resolution  formed  to  act 
like  him.  We  felt  we  must  ask  ourselves,  "Who  ordered 
you?"— that  is,  "Whose  will  are  you  doing?" 

But  before  moral  influences  will  operate,  the  minds  of  a 
class  or  school  must  be  attuned  to  that  of  the  teacher. 
Eloquence  may  operate  on  a  mixed  multitude ;  Mark  An- 
tony was  able  to  unite  the  mob  that  assembled  in  the 
Forum  and  bring  all  their  minds  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose that  possessed  his.  In  some  way  this  must  be  ef- 
fected in  a  school ;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
teacher  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  natural  result  of  a 
superior  and  disciplined  mind  operating  upon  other  minds 
less  mature. 

'  The  orderly  doing  of  school  duties  is  one  of  the  effi- 
cient means  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  to  put  the 
minds  of  pupils  in  tune  with  that  of  the  teacher.  Where 
the  children  rush  in  and  out  of  the  school-room,  or  crowd 
promiscuously  to  the  recitation  bench,  or  interrupt  the 
one  reciting,  or  walk  to  and  fro  without  evident  thought 
and  care,  or  place  unsightly  scribblings  on  slates  or  black- 
boards, or  are  careless  with  their  text-books,  or  treat  the 
teacher  without  courtesy,  there  is  the  same  discord  there 
is  when  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  scale  are  sounded 
together.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  ethical  effects  in 
such  a  school  even  if  the  children  come  from  upright 
families. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  serenity 
of  the  school-room ;  the  first  pertains  to  the  seriousness 
and  earnestness  of  the  effort  made ;  the  second,  to  the  re- 
pose in  which  all  greatness  works.  There  is  a  third  ;  it 
is  dogma.  There  is  a  dogma  or  doctrine  to  morality.  In 
some  way  the  pupils  must  know  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
We  learn  from  the  Great  Teacher  to  present  morality  in 
an  objective  form  ;  to  teach  kindness  he  gave  the  inci- 
dent of  the  man  being  waylaid,  robbed  and  wounded,  and 
helped  by  a  Samaritan* 

A  common  mistake  is  to  pour  on  "  preachment "  until 
it  becomes  nauseating.  As  a  rule  the  majority  of  the 
children  hear  dogma  enough  at  home.  If  from  there 
they  enter  a  community  where  the  majority  are  against 
lying  (the  prevailing  atmosphere)  an  impression  is  made 
that  gives  force  to  the  home  dogmas.    The  properly. 


taught  school  is  forcing  the  dogmas  learned  at  home  and 
church  to  grow.  They  existed  dormant  in'  the  memory 
and  like  plants  in  spring  are  affected  by  the  warmth  and 
made  to  spring  into  life.  ^ 


What  is  Teaching? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pupil  is  not  in  school 
solely  to  gain  knowledge.  Frere,  a  man  of  wide  acquain- 
tance a  century  ago  in  England,  tells  of  a  visit  made  to 
the  great  Canning— who  was  in  those  days  what  Disraeli 
was  in  modem  times — and  of  a  walk  taken  in  the  woods 
where  some  ponds  were  passed.  The  tadpoles  that  scat- 
tered at  their  approach  led  to  a  remark  by  Frere  con- 
cerning the  abundance  of  frogs  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ;  to  his  surprise  the  fact  that  tad- 
poles became  frogs  was  unknown  to  the  great  English 
statesman. 

And  so  it  must  be  concluded  that  a  man  may  be  highly 
educated  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  many  things.  Teaching  is 
presenting  an  object  of  thought  to  the  mind  in  a  manner 
that  le$kds  one  to  think  and  gain  knowledge.  Education 
is  a  state  of  mind,  a  scheme  of  thought,  a  mental  disposi- 
tion an  organized  intellectual  condition  resulting  from 
thinking  about  one's  surroundings.  The  object  of  teach- 
ing is  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think  about  his  surround- 
ings ;  a  special  method  is  required. 

First,  the  teacher  presents  the  object  of  thought  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupQ  ;  the 
vital  element  in  all  teaching  is  mental  activity.  Then, 
the  teacher,  as  we  have  said,  must  "lead"  the  mind  of 
the  pupil ;  it  is  not  a  cold,  intellectual  process ;  thought, 
feeling,  and  volition  are  all  involved.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  teachf r  an  interest  is  felt,  the  object  of 
thought  is  appreWded.  The  pupil's  mind  is  at  work 
because  the  teacher's  is ;  the  pupil  gives  his  attention  to 
the  object  because  the  teacher  does. 

The  teacher  proposes  that  the  pupil  shall  discover  the 
truth  about  this  object  he  would  have  him  learn,  and  so 
he  propounds  suitable  questions.  (This  is  one  of  the 
great  arts  of  the  teacher.)  He  tells  him  what  he  cannot 
find  out  for  himself  without  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort.  (This  demands  great  judgment ;  the 
usual  fault  is  to  tell  too  much.)  The  main  object  of  the 
questions  is  to  keep  the  object  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  pupil ;  to  cause  him  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

The  pupil  will  think  about  the  object  if  it  is  in  his 
consciousness ;  that  is,  he  will  think  for  himself ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  thinking  for  others.  This  thinking 
results  in  knowledge ;  this  is  one  of  the  results  of  teach- 
ing ;  the  other  is  a  habit  of  proceeding  with  another  ob- 
ject of  thought  in  a  similar  manner.  (Mental  power  is 
acquired  thru  good  teaching ;  the  pupil  keeps  the  new 
object  of  thought  in  consciousness  and  asks  himself  ques- 
tions about  it ;  he  learns  to  teach  himself.) 

The  teacher  (1)  selects  the  object,  (2)  arouses  an  in- 
terest in  it,  (3)  teaches  how  to  study  it.  Besides  these 
he  demands  (4)  an  expression  of  knowledge.  (This  is  an 
art  of  itself ;  to  be  logical ;  to  be  clear  ;  to  be  precise ; 
to  use  right  words,  comes  from  teaching.)  Each  and  all 
of  these  needs  much  careful  study.  To  secure  attention 
the  teacher  must  know  the  laws  of  mental  activity,  and 
what  the  powers  of  mind  are,  and  how  they  are  called 
^nto  exercise* 
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Letters. 


The  Bad  Boy. 

The  article  in  The  Journal  of  May  12  by  Mr.  Elwood 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  his  discussion  of 
the  "bad  boy"  should  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
While  riding  lately  with  a  very  intelligent  gentleman 
our  conversation  turned  on  the  management  of  horses ; 
he  said :  '^The  horse  is  covered  with  a  harness,  blinders 
put  on  his  eyes,  then  he  is  fastened  to  a  wagon  and  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  man  behind  him  with  a  whip.  He 
can  no  longer  act  like  the  free  horse  ;  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  driver ;  he  takes  his  cue  and  intelligence  from  him. 
If  the  man  is  a  reasonable  being  the  aniiiial  will  do  well ; 
if  he  does  not  understand  horses  there  will  be  trouble 
and  probably  the  horse  will  get  bad  traits." 

This  is  true  of  the  pupil  in  school ;  he  is  under  re- 
straint ;  he  cannot  act  out  his  nature ;  if  he  does  there 
will  be  trouble;  he  tries  concealment  and  becomes 
tricky.  Like  the  horse  which  cannot  get  away  but  must 
manifest  his  uneasiness,  he  is  suspected  of  meditating 
evil. 

EJvery  teacher  of  much  experience  can  recaD  instances 
in  which  he  made  misjudgments  of  pupils.  A  pupil  in 
New  York  was  accused  by  his  teacher  of  breaking  a  win- 
dow ;  he  insisted  upon  his  innocence  and  gave  reasons, 
but  was  not  listened  to  ;  he  begged  of  his  father  that  he 
might  stay  away  from  school  and  go  to  work ;  this  request 
was  granted ;  he  never  went  to  school  again.  He  went  to 
California ;  returned  and  sought  out  his  former  teacher 
who  said :  "T —  you  were  not  the  one  ;  why  did  you  not 
come  to  me  before  ?  "  All  those  years  he  had  determined 
to  come  back  and  insist  on  being  considered  innocent. 
There  are  "bad  boys"  in  the  schools ;  no  one  can  doubt 
it ;  but  the  teacher  must  remember  the  Creator  sends 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and  he  must  give 
his  attention  and  companionship  to  the  good  and  the  bad. 
One  of  the  faculty  of  Yate  college  thought  a  certain 
member  of  the  senior  class  should  not  be  graduated  be- 
cause guilty  of  misconduct ;  but  President  Dwight  said : 
"  When  a  young  man  attains  the  required  scholarship  he 
shall  be  graduated ;  if  any  other  rule  prevails  I  would 
have  dynamite  put  under  the  buflding  and  exploded." 
Some  idlowance  must  be  made  ;  they  must  not  be  classi- 
fied into  good  and  bad. 

A  teacher  was  visited  by  a  mother  who  urged  an  in- 
terest should  be  felt  in  her  son  who  had  not  yet  come  to 
school :  "  He  thinks  teachers  are  down  on  him ;  but  he 
iff  a  good  boy."  He  came ;  he  was  a  big  fellow  who 
liked  to  fish  and  hunt ;  he  was  very  backward  and  was 
put  into  a  low  class  and  this  discouraged  him  ;  he  stayed 
out  of  school  again ;  again  the  mother  came,  but  the 
teacher  thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  displeased  and  re- 
fused to  make  any  exertion  to  draw  the  boy  in  and  pro- 
phesied a  bad  en4Ung  for  him.  He  was  sent  away  to  a 
school  and  returned  a  sterling  young  fellow.  It  is  a 
mistake  not  to  encourage  even  one  that  seems  unlikely 
to  turn  out  well.  "  Always  encourage,"  was  Dr.  Gregory's 
rule.  P.  D.  Mayo. 

Springfield. 

More  Men  Teachers. 

There  seems  to  be  setting  in  a  distinct  and  strong  feel- 
ing that  more  men  should  be  employed  in  teaching.  I  was, 
as  you  know,  some  years  since,  an  agent  for  your  publi- 
cations, and  met  with  teachers  of  both  sexes ;  my  can- 
vassing was  among  the  better  paid  class  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns.  It  was  a  source  of  constant  disappoint- 
ment to  me  to  find  so  little  interest  in  subscribing  to 
educational  papers  and  purchasing  educational  books 
among  the  women  teachers. 

They  would  subscribe  for  a  paper  on  methods,  but  usu- 
ally refused  one  relating  to  principles.  I  remember 
visiting  a  superintendent  in  a  pretty  town  and  it  was 
suggested  to  me  that  I  might  ask  a  Miss  P —  for  her 
subscription.  I  naturally  supposed  I  should  have  good 
luck,  but  I  was  grievously  disappointed.  It  was  noon- 
time and  Miss  P —  was  crocheting  very  industriously ; 


this  did  not  augur  well  I  thought^  but  I  "popped  the 
question"  only  to  get  a  sharp  refusal.  Returning  to  the 
superintendent  he  asked  me  with  twinkling  eyes :  ''Well, 
did  she  subscribe?"  When  I  shook  my  head  he  re- 
sponded :  "  Knew  she  wouldn't."  He  had  eleven  assist- 
ants, one  a  man  ;  he  and  the  superintendent  were  all  the 
subscribers  I  got  there. 

I  found  that  the  7Ae  Teacher^  Ingtitute  and  The  iVtn- 
ary  Sdufol  might  find  favor,  but  I  was  then  enthusiastic 
over  EdticaUonal  Foundatione ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  have 
just  the  material  for  the  teacher  who  wanted  to  pass  out 
of  the  mechanical  stage  in  which  so  many  are.  I  never 
could  quite  comprehend  the  different  position  occapied 
by  the  men  assistants  and  the  women  assistants  in  a  dty 
or  town.  Certain  it  is  that  a  man  looks  at  educataon 
from  a  different  standpoint.  Elmer  Washburn. 

Detroit. 

What  is  the  Proportion? 

A  good  question  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  study  is  this : 
What  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  each  state  are  quali- 
fied? For  instance,  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  are 
80,000  teachers ;  a  certain  number  are  normal  school 
graduates ;  so  many  are  holders  of  first-grade  certificates; 
so  many  of  the  second,  so  many  of  the  third.  Now  hold- 
ers of  third-grade  certificates  are  merely  trial  teachen; 
they  can  hold  that  certificate  but  once.  This  class  is 
very  large;  probably  over  two-thirds  hold  thiid-grade 
certificates ;  they  cannot  be  termed  qualified  teachers  ; 
that  is  to  be  determined.  Should  there  not  be  a  diploma 
given  in  addition  to  the  scholarship  certificate  to  those 
who  have  (1)  been  successful  for  two  years,  (2)  have  par- 
sued  certain  philosophical  studies  ?  These  might  be 
termed  qwalified  teachers.  E.  M.  Cutlbb. 

Neuimrg. 

Pedai^ogics. 

There  is  an  attempt  apparent  to  belittle  the  study  «f 
the  science  and  art  of  education  that  is  covered  by  the 
term  pedagogics.  At  a  meeting  of  teachers  last  autom 
a  superintendent  of  city  schools  made  himself  consiapi}- 
ous  hj  declaring  that  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  getting 
men  of  sound  common  sense  and  sufficient  knowledges 
far  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  making  the  selection  tun 
on  ''  pedagogics,^  a  term  few  knew  the  meaning  oL' 
When  he  had  finished  a  listener  asked  if  in  the  city  he 
represented  any  knowledge  was  required  of  the  principles, 
history,  methods,  and  civics  of  education.  ''Certainly;  I 
prepare  questitns  on  these."  The  title  given  to  these 
questions,  he  said  was,  **  The  Science  and  Art  of  Bdnes- 
tion."  He  further  admitted  that  he  supposed  othea 
used  the  term  pedagogics,,  but  he  did  noL  The  dtat^ 
plainly  was  to  create  the  impression  that  the  term  peda- 
gogics covered  a  misty  something  which  was  of  no  use  to 
anybody.  Pedagogics  is  a  sin^e  word  that  covers  the 
subject  of  educational  history,  principles,  methods,  dm, 
and  pqrchology.  ^  E.  M.  Seftnis. 

Philadelphia. 

Rates  to  Halifax  and  the  Land  of  Evangeline. 

Special  transportation  rates  from  Boston  to  Halite 
for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instructo 
vary  from  $10  to  $18  according  to  route.  The  lowest  ■ 
to  Yarmouth,  by  steamer,  and  then  by  rail  to  Halifai. 
For  $12  one  can  go  by  the  same  route  and  return  by  tte 
all-sea  route  or  vice  versa.  All  sea  route  both  ways  6 
$10,  and  an  rail  $18.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton and  return  by  any  route,  railway  or  steamer,  is|7.0(L 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  2  to  9. 

Hotel  rates  vary  from  $1.26  to.  $3.00  a  day.  The 
leading  hotels  are  the  Halifax,  Queen,  and  New  Victoris. 
These  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  institute.  Persons 
wishing  to  go  into  private  houses  may  address  U.  A. 
McKay,  superintendent  of  schools,  Halifax,  N.  S.  A 
number  of  extensive  side  trips  thru  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
provinces  at  veiy  low  rates  have  also  been  arranged.  A 
most  excellent  program  has  been  provided. 

The  meetings  begin  Saturday  evening  July  7  ui 
close  the  following  Wednesday  noon.  Retom  tkketi 
will  be  good  up  to  July  31. 
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Zhc  6ducational  Outlook. 


Recreation  Schools  in  Italy. 

A  crying:  need  in  the  laree  towns  of  Italy  has  been  some 
place  where  children  could  be  looked  after  between  the  hours 
of  closing  of  school  and  the  home  coming  of  their  parents. 
Hundreds  of  children  of  the  poorest  class  after  leaving  at 
about  ^  p.  M.  the  communal  school,  which,  by  law,  they  are 
compelled  to  attend,  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  until  sun- 
down or  later,  when  their  parents  or  guardians  return  from 
work.  Running  wild  for  several  hours  in  the  streets  of  a  great 
city,  unwashed,  unfed  and  nncared  for,  not  only  did  they  lose 
the  benefit  of  any  school  training,  but  they  also  learned  all 
manner  of  undesirable  accomplishments.  T«  meet  this  need, 
recreation  schools,  known  as  educatoriij  have  been  established 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities.  Of  these  there  are  15  in  Rome 
each  providing  for  about  100  children.  Here,  after  school 
hours,  the  poorest  children  are  received,  fed,  clothed  if  neces- 
sary, taught  to  wash  themselves,  to  play  games  and  to  work  at 
interesting  manual  employments,  such  as  making  cardboard 
boxes,  miniature  furniture,  toys  and  plajrthings  (for  the  boys), 
and  (for  the  girls)  to  wash  linen,  to  mend  and  make  clothes,  to 
sew,  to  lay  a  table,  and  to  perform  other  household  require- . 
ments.  The  whole  instruction  is  carried  on  as  recreation,  with- 
out any  discipline  more  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  order 
and  prevent  quarreling.  Weakly  children  receive  medical  at- 
tendance, and,  if  necessary,  are  ^ent  to  colonies  established  in 
the  mountains  or  at  the  seaside.  Moral  and  religious  training 
is  j^iven,  and  a  national  spirit  developed  imperceptibly  by  the 
innuence  of  teachers  during  the  work,  the  games,  and  walks. 

The  educatorii  are  maintained  partly  by  voluntary' subscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  state,  communal,  and  provincial  subsidies. 
The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  admitting  children.  The 
social  condition  of  each  child,  is  inquired  into,  and  only  the 
poorest  admitted.  In  this  way  the  free  meals  which  are  given 
to  all  the  inmates  of  the  educatorii  are  received  by  those  who 
are  really  need^.  Thus  the  three  principal  objections  to  the 
idea  of  providing  free  meals  for  school  children  indiscrim- 
inately are  avoided,  namely,  (i)  the  great  expense,  (2)  the  fear 
of  abuse  of  public  generosi^  by  comparatively  well-to-do 
parents,  and  (3)  the  creation  of  castes  and  class  hatred  on  a 
small  scale  between  those  who  receive  free  nutriment  and 
those  who  do  not. 

School  Picnic  Reeulations. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  board  of  education  has  completed  a 
set  of  regulations  governing  picnics  g^ven  by  public  schools  of 
this  city.    Among  them  are  the  following: 

The  superintendent  of  instruction  may,  every  year,  grant  a 
holiday  for  a  school  picnic^  upon  the  written  application  of  the 
principal  in  each  case,  stating  the  time  and  place  which  have 
been  chosen,  with  his  approval,  for  the  holding  of  such  picnic. 
If  feasible,  the  committee  of  citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal,  shall  select  a  public  park,  so  the  children  may  have 
ample  room  for  play  and  exercise. 

Principals  shall  see  that  contributions  expected  from  the  chil- 
dren for  car  fare  or  other  expenses,  are  kept  as  low  as  possible, 
so  as  to  enable  the  poorest  children  to  take  part.  There  shall  be 
no  costuming  of  children  nor  any  other  preparations  that  require 
unnecessary  expense  on  part  of  the  children. 

The  principars  application  for  a  picnic  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  written  request  of  a  number  of  citizens  having  children 
attending  the  school. 

Such  request  shall  contain  the  promise  on  behalf  of  these 
citizens  that  they  will  attend  and  cooperate  with  the  principal 
and  teachers  in  the  preparations  for  the  picnic  and  in  the  care 
for,  and  protection  of  children  thruout  the  day.  There  shall  be 
at  least  twenty  signatur&s  to  such  petition. 

A  picnic  day  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  day  in  making  out 
the  teachers*  pay  roll.  Teachers  are  expected  to  go  and  return 
with  their  pupils. 

Should  there  be  any  surplus  after  the  expenses  of  the  picnic 
have  been  paid,  this  money  shall  belong  to  the  school,  and  shall 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  by  the  purchase  of  books, 
works  of  art,  and  apparatus,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
and  such  purchases  shall  be  made  by  the  committee  of  citizens 
or  their  officers  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,  who 
shall  keep  an  account  of  all  disbtirsements  made  on  his  recom- 
mendation. 

For  the  information  of  the  superintendent  and  members  of 
the  board,  the  principal  shall  submit  a  full  written  report  of  the 
picnic  operations,  including  an  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  picnic  is  held,  with  such  sug- 
gestions aA  to  the  management  of  future  picnics,  as  the  day*s  ex- 
perience may  justify. 

Water  Filters  in  the  Schools. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  bill  providing  for  the  installation 
of  water  filters  in  schools  to  which  The  School  Journal 
referred  in  last  week's  issue  is  now  law.  It  provides  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  filters  for  two  years.  Not 
more  than*  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  filters  are  to  be  of  one  make, 
and  they  must  be  capable  of  removing  not  less  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  bacteria. 


A  School  Boy  Army. 

It  is  likelv  that  compulsory  military  training  will  soon  be 
adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  Great  Britain.  '  The  father  of 
the  plan  is  Lord  Meath.  It  contemplates  making  every  public 
school  boy  in  the  land  a  semi-official  adjunct  of  the  British 
army,  compelling  him  to  take  thoro  military  training  under 
government  inspection  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  public 
schools,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schoolboy 
mihtia  in  the  shape  01  cadet  corps  and  battalions  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  war  office,  ana  receiving  therefrom  I500,- 
000  a  year  by  way  of  support. 

About  4,000,000  bovs  will  be  affected.  They  are  those  in 
what  are  called  board  schools — the  schools  supported  by  gov- 
ernment and  attended  by  children  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes. 

Provision  is  already  made  for  drill  in  the  code  of  the  board 
schools,  but  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  in- 
spectors who  do  not  usually  insist  much  upon  its  observance. 
The  new  regulations  would  provide  for  instruction  by  military 
men  and  inspection  by  officials  of  the  war  office. 

At  present  only  two  European  countries  are  doinff  this  sort 
of  thing,  Sweden  aj&d  Switzerland,  and  their  systems  nave  been 
copied  substantially  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  school  boy. 
Most  of  the  boys  who  enter  English  board  schools  do  so  at  the 
age  of  II  or  12,  and  leave  at  14  or  15.  Following  the  new  plan, 
in  these  three  years  thej  will  have  learned  manual  of  arms 
thoroly,  as  well  as  marching  and  formation,  using  dummy  guns. 
When  the  boys  leave  school  the  cadet  corps  will  be  ready  to 
receive  them,  anywhere  between  the  ages  01  12  and  19.  They 
will  then  be  armed,  with  carbines,  will  drill  once  or  twice  a 
week,  practice  marksmanship,  go  to  camp  for  a  month  in 
sumnfier ;  in  fact,  be  simply  a  pocket  edition  of  the  volunteer 
regiments  that  exist  now.  After  that  their  natural  destination 
will  be  those  regiments — one  of  the  ereat  aims  of  this  move- 
ment being  to  establish  a  reserve  for  the  volunteers  exactly 
like  that  which  the  army  reserve  and  the  militia  constitute  in 
relation  to  the  regular  armv.  , 

It  IS  estimated  that  caaet  coips  on  these  lines  can  immedi- 
ately be  formed  to  the  extent  of  250,000  members,  and  of  the 
value  of  these  boy  soldiers  Lord  Roberts  says,  "Lads  who 
have  been  trained  thus  efficiently  will  probably  become  as 
effective  soldiers  in  an  equally  snort  space  of  time  as  would 
the  reserve  men  (retired  members  of  the  regular  army),  after 
they  have  been  away  from  the  colors  for  three  or  four  years. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  plan  maintain  that  as  a  result  of 
their  militarv  training,  acquired  at  the  most  receptive  time  of 
their  lives,  tne  worklDgmtn  of  the  future  will  not  only  be  de- 
veloped better  physically,  but  intellectually,  and  then  quote 
Sir  Joseph  VVhiteworth,  the  British  capitalist  and  philosopher, 
who  said  that  men  who  had  had  such  training  were  worth,  on 
account  of  their  ready  obedience,  attention,  and  combined 
action,  50  cents  a  day  more  than  ordinary  men.  They  believe, 
too,  that  this  scheme  will  deplete  the  ranks  of  the  corner  loafers. 
But  above  all  this  they  put  the  practical  training  of  English- 
men as  defenders  of  their  country,  should  occasion  arise, 
and  steadfastlv  believe  that  by  thus  giving  to  everv  man  at 
least  a  smattering  of  militarism  they  will  sound  the  doom  for- 
ever of  conscription  in  England. 

Mexican  Teachers  Visit  Our  Schools. 

After  the  example  of  Cuba,  Mexico  is  sending  a  batch  of  its 
voung  women  teachers  to  study  the  ways  of  American  schools. 
I'he  visitors  consist  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Escuela 
Normal — normal  school— of  Jalupa,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  They 
are  chaperoned  by  their  teacher  Miss  Harriet  Fay.  Beginning 
from  St.  Louis  where  they  arrived  May  12,  they  are  visiting  the 

Erincipal  cities  o\  the  united  States  and  Canada.  From  St. 
ouis  they  go  to  Chicago,  to  Niagara  Falls,  to  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  Escuela  Normal  is  the  first  Mexican  school  to 
send  its  students  to  the  United  States. 

The  school  has  been  fostered  by  Governor  Dehesa,  who  has 
lent  his  assistance  in  every  manner  possible  to  make  it  what  it 
is— the  leading  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  Old 
Mexico.  The  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  thru  the  influence  and 
assistance  of  the  governor,  obtained  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  this  year's  graduates  to  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  school  itself  is  composed  of  several  buildings  noted  for 
their  architectural  beauty.  At  the  present  time  its  students 
number  about  100,  and  it  has  twenty  teachers.  It  was  estab- 
lished twelve  years  ago  and  has  since  grown  into  such  popu- 
larity that  it  is  now  considered  the  best  normal  school  in 
Mexico,  and  it  draws  students  from  the  entire  country.  The 
course  consists  of  five  years'  difficult  work,  and  it  is  parallel 
with  our  institutions  of  similar  nature.  Miss  Fay,  who  is  the 
head  instructor  of  English  in  the  normal,  is  originally  a  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  woman.  She  went  to  Mexico  some  ten  years  ago  and 
for  the  last  six  has  been  connected  with  the  school.  The  head 
of  the  school  is  Enrique  C.  Rebsamen,  who  is  from  Sitzerlan. 
He  is  considered  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Mexico  and 
has  an  international  reputation. 


Normal  Graduates  Clean  School. 

Baltimokb,  Md. — The  members  of  the  graduating  cla 
the  state  normal  school  have  just  completed  an  extremely 
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i  caJ  if  brief  course  of  training.  When  they  had  finished  their 
examinations  they  were  informed  that  a  course  in  "domestic 
economy  "  still  awaited  them.  The  course  proved  to  be  the 
cleaning  of  the  building  from  lop  to  bottom,  for  which  each 
concerned  received  loo  marks. 

Each  student  was  given  the  privilege  of  applying  for  the  job 
of  cleaning  up  the  class-room,  lecture-room,  corridor,  or  other 
part  of  the  building  to  which  he  or  she  felt  most  strongly 
drawn.  The  applications  were  sent  to  Miss  Richmond,  the  as- 
sistant principal  of  the  school,  and  as  fmr  as  possible  the  tasks 
were  assigned  as  the  students  had  requested.  Seven  members 
of  the  class  were  men,  but  they  had  to  take  in  the  *^  domestic 
economy  "  course,  too.  Their  work  mostly  consisted  in  mov- 
ing step-ladders,  taking  down  pictures,  and  brushing  the  walls 
and  ceilings. 

Half  a  dozen  girls  were  assigned  to  clean  up  the  superintend- 
ent's office.  Three  more  were  assigned  to  the  teachers'  recep- 
tion room.  To  others  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  corridors 
were  clean  was  entrusted.  Others  were  assigned  to  class-rooms, 
to  laboratories,  to  assembly-rooms,  or  to  cloak-rooms.  The 
student^  wore  their  old  clothes.  The  girls  added  aprons  and 
dusting  caps  to  their  costumes.  The  school  cleaning  force 
went  to  work  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  superintendent 
took  their  time  just  as  would  have  been  done  if  they  had  been 
doing  the  job  for  any  big  firm.  They  did  only  half  a  day's 
work  on  Wednesday,  but  did  not  get  on  so  easily  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  On  these  two  days  most  of  them  started  in  at 
about  half- past  nine.  And  they  worked  until  lour  or  five. 
They  lost  an  hour  or  two  each  day  rehearsinp;  for  the  com- 
mencement. When  each  group  of  workers  finished  the  task 
assigned  it  was  discharged. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Washington,  D.  C— Col.  Ebenezer  Burgess  Ball,  who  died 
the  other  day,  was  the  nearest  extant  relative  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Col.  Burgess  claims  to  have  taught  the  first  kindergar- 
ten, and  that,  too,  to  a  race  that  could  neither  speak  nor  under- 
stand a  word  of  English.  This  was  during  his  Indian  experi- 
ences in  the  West.  It  was  all  in  the  most  primitive  manner, 
yet  not  unlike  the  kindergarten  of  to-day.  He  drew  rude  pic- 
tures of  birds  in  the  sand  and  repeated  the  name,  while  point- 
ing to  a  bird  flying  overhead  at  the  time.  By  this  means  be 
taught  the  names  of  animals  and  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
learned  the  Indian  language. 

Mi88  MerriU  Dead. 

Indianapolis,  Ikd.— Miss  Catherine  MerriU,  teacher,  litter- 
a  teur,  and  philanthropist,  whose  name  throughout  this  state 
and  many  othet-s  is  a  by-word  for  culture,  ability,  and  good- 
ness, died  at  her  home  in  this  city  May  30.  Miss  Merrill  was 
born  in  1824  at  Corydon,  her  father  being  Samuel  Merrill, 
treasurer  of  the  state.  When  an  infant  she  was  removed  to 
Indianapolis,  where  her  father  had  large  business  and  political 
interests.  Her  parents  being  wealthy  Miss  Merrill  had  all  the 
educational  advantaiees  the  city  could  afford.  She  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Miss  AxtelPs  academy  for  girls  and  also  attended 
school  at  Bloomington.  After  graduation  she  taught  her 
younger  sisters  and  a  number  of  other  children  in  her  home. 
Later,  visiting  Cleveland,  the  position  of  teacher  in  one  of  the 
principal  schools  was  offered  her,  and  she  accepted.  Just  be- 
fore the  Civil  war  she  went  to  Europe  to  study  German.  On 
her  return,  however,  she  decided  upon  the  advice  of  friends  to 
become  a  teacher  of  English  literature.  Miss  Merrill  was  the 
first  occupant  of  the  Demia  Butler  chair  in  Butler  college, 
which  had  just  been  founded  exclusively  for  women.  She  was 
a  remarkably  successful  professor.  As  a  critic  in  literature 
she  had  great  gifts,  and  wnile  she  was  one  of  the  most  cred- 
ulous of  women,  among  people,  could  read  character  and  im- 
pulse in  literature  and  bring  out  points  that  others  would  not 
see.  fler  credulity  often  led  her  to  be  deceived  in  people,  and 
her  intimate  friends  and  relatives  would  often  smile  at  this 
paradoxical  trait  in  her  character- 
When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Miss  Merrill  entered  the 
United  States  hospital  service,  and  in  1866  published  a  history 
of  the  war  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Soldier  of  Indiana  in  the 
War  of  the  Union."  The  book  is  considered  a  particularly 
reliable  one.  Perhaps  Miss  Merrill's  greatest  claim  to  praise 
lies  in  the  fact  that  sne  was  the  original  promoter  of  the  Home 
for  Friendless  Women.  Her  sympathies  being  aroused  by  the 
apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the  women  in  the  cit^  jail, 
she  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  several  charitable  residents 
who  entered  upon  the  task  of  teaching  and  generally  elevating 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunates.  About  twenty  years  ago 
Miss  Merrill  retired  from  Butler  college  and  organized  a  num- 
ber of  classes  in  English  for  women  out  of.  school.  These 
pupils  later  formed  the  Katherine  Merrill  club.  From  modesty, 
which  was  one  of  her  salient  characteristics.  Miss  Merrill  at 
first  objected  to  her  name  being  thus  used.  Finally  she  was 
induced  to  consent  on  the  compromise  of  the  initial  K.  Miss 
Merrill  had  classes  at  several  •f  the  neighboring  cities,  that  at 
Shelbyville  resulting  in  the  Katherine  Merrill  Current  Event 
club.  She  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  women's  clubs  and 
had  been  president  of  several.  Her  influence  in  this  city  can 
not  be  overrated,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and 
exceptionally  broad  culture,  and  one  furthermore  who  was  ever 
ready  to  put  herself  at  the  service  of  those  in  need. 


New  England  Educational  News. 

The  Pofe  school,  Somerville,  Mass.,  is  to  be  closed  because 
of  its  unsanitary  condition,  not  to  be  reopened  until  such  im- 
provements  shall  have  been  made  as  will  put  the  building  into 
proper  condition.  How  many  other  buildings  are  there,  in  our 
cities  and  large  towns,  that  deserve  the  name  of  ^  death  traps" 
which  some  one  applied  to  this  one? 

Dr.  Walter  I.  Lowe,  head  of  the  department  of  history  in 
Sheffield  Scientific  Institution,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  daxt 
of  history  and  political  and  social  science,  in  Wells  college, 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

The  indications  are  that  the  meeting  of  the  American  Intth 
tute  of  Instruction,  at  Halifax,  will  be  attended  by  a  larger 
number  than  ever  before.  The  officers  have  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent program,  and  all  other  inducements  are  unusuaDy 
attractive. 

Kadcli£Ee  college  finds  that  the  present  accommodatkos 
force  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  students  to  room  in  private 
families,  so  tne  trustees  propose  to  build  a  group  of  fine  dor- 
mitories on  a  plot  of  ground  close  to  the  college  buildings,  con- 
taining seven  acres.  This  will  enable  the  RadclifEe  girj£  to 
enjoy  '*  college  life  "  just  the  same  as  the  Harvard  bo]^ 

Prof.  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  of  the  theological  departmcnlof 
Boston  university,  has  been  the  target  at  whom  toe  vounfer 
Methodist  ministers,  as  well  as  the  callow  youths  still  under 
instruction,  have  aimed  their  shalts  unsparingly  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  Certain  of  the  students  have  even  gone  to  for 
as  to  assert  that  the  professor  is  no  longer  a  Methodist,  and 
some  of  them  have  withdrawn  from  the  university  ra^er  tbas 
sit  at  his  feet.  But  he  has  received  most  emphatic  vindicatioii 
at  the  hands  of  the  bishops  at  the  General  Conference  in  Qi- 
cago,  for,by  a  decisive  maiority,they  confirmed  his  appointmat 
for  another  five  years. 

AuBURNDALE,  Mass.— The  Laselle  seminarv  held  its  com- 
mencement exercises  this  week.  The  principal  speakers  mxt 
Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr,  of  Newton  Center,  and  Rev.  Williaa 
V.  Kelley,  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  on  May  23^, 
aged  85.  He  was  a  good  representative  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
lander,  being  a  direct  descendant  of  Hugo  Clark,  an  eBigrast 
who  settled  in  Hubbardston.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  :ad 
young  Clark  worked  on  the  farm  until  fifteen,  when  be  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carriage  maker.  Later  he  engaged  in  tk 
manufacture  of  tinware,  supplying  numerous  tin  pedlen.asd 
then  adding  to  it  hardware,  paints,  and  oils.  He  accumviatHi 
wealth  rapidlv,  and^  particnlarly  during  the  Civil  war^heloi 
large  financial  interests  in  Calilornia.  About  1880  be  Rave  ip 
the  larger  part  of  his  business  and  took  up  his  resideDcea 
Worcester,  where  he  built  a  beautiful  house,  and  also  sevenl 
business  blocks.  In  1887  he  organized  and  endowed  Qaik 
university,  giving  the  institution  one  million  outright,  acdi 
second  conditionally.  This  places  him  among  the  leading b6& 
efactors  of  education  of  the  world. 

Miss  Ella  P.  Pay  son,  principal  of  the  Greenwood  schod 
Maiden,  died  on  May  25,  of  diphtheria.  She  was  one  of  tk 
best  known  and  most  popular  teachers  in  Maiden. 

Noted  Educational  Meetings. 

The  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  sieet- 
ing  in  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School  on  May  24th-26th.  Then 
were  numerous  papers  on  subjects  pertaining  to  art  and  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  in  the  branch,  doubtiess  all  of  is- 
terest;  but  it  seems  that  those  engaged  in  its  teaching  are  ott 
yet  by  any  means  agreed  as  to  the  place  it  should  occupy  iat 
scheme  of  education,  nor  what  ends  should  be  sou^t  in  sddi 
instruction.  Probably  the  lecture  of  Prof.  H.  La]]g:£ord  \ViF 
ren,  of  Harvard,  upon  "Architecture  in  American  Cities  and 
Towns,"  was  the  most  entertaining  of  all  the  papers.  He 
treated  his  subject  chronologically,  giving  lantern  views  of  the 
earlier  colonial  residences,  and  comparing  them  with  present 
suburban  homes  which  he  claimed  look  as  tho  ''dumped 00 the 
ground."  Evidently  Prof.  Warren  is  a  bit  of  a  cynic,  tho  it  is 
a  fact  that  architectural  taste  needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
place  to  begin  is  with  the  young. 

TECH.  ALUMNI. 

The  Alumni  Assooiation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  d 
Technology  held  its  reception  to  the  graduating  class  on  Joae 
first.  The*  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
introduction  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  the  new  president  d 
the  institute,  who  spoke  of  the  plans  foroied  for  enlarging  ihe 
facilities  of  instruction,  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  institiiie 
under  the  administration  of  his  predecessors.  He  conrntfr 
lated  the  Alumni  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  institution  bad  1 
fund  of  1700,000  producing  income  in  1896,  now  it  has  two  ci^ 
one-half  times  that  sum.  Every  one  was  pleased  with  the  nev 
president. 

TEACHERS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ACADBMXBS. 

The  New  Hampshire  Association  of  Academic  Teadwn 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Tllton,  May  25-16.    A  serte  d 
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excellent  papers  was  presented,  among^  the  most  important  of 
which  were  those  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Adams,  of  Dartmouth  college, 
upon  "The  Teaching  of  Greek/'  and  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Campbell, 
of  the  state  normal  school,  Plymouth,  upon  the  ^*  Origin, 
Work,  and  Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  Secondary  Schools." 
The  former  emphasized  the  need  of  awakening  enthusiasm  and 
interest  as  an  essential  to  success  in  acquiring  a  working 
knowledge  of  Greek.  The  latter  showed  very  carefully  the 
true  work  of  the  normal  school,  and  he  held  that  the  key  to 
educational  progress  is  held  by  the  normal  instructors. 

President  Wm.  J.  Tucker,  LL.  D.,  of  Dartmouth,  gave  a 
most  fascinating  address  up«n  the  "  Kiehts  of  the  Period  of 
Education."  He  again  emphasized  the  tact,  which  is  so  liable 
to  be  lost  sight  of  under  the  modern  system,  that  the  essence 
of  education  is  the  individual  stimulus.  Hence  the  boys  have 
a  right  to  be  brought  into  such  contact  with  real  educators  as 
to  have  their  mental  energies  awakened.  The  failure  of  all 
educational  institutions  is  to  allow  the  "  untouched  boy  "  to  go 
forth  from  their  halls. 

Glenwood  Manual  Training  School's  New  Buildine. 

Chicago,  III.— The  celebration  of  the  thirteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  Illinois  Manual  Training  school, 
at  Glenwood,  which  was  held  this  week,  was  a  memora- 
ble one  from  the  dedication  of  the  new  150,000  building.  About 
four  hundred  invited  euests  were  present,  in  charge  of  Pres. 
Edward  B.  Butler  and  Supt.  O.  H.  Dudley.  The  dedicatory 
address  was  delivered  bv  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 
'  The  new  building  is  the  gift  of  a  Chicago  man  who  has  re- 
quested that  his  name  be  kept  secret  by  the  officials  of  the 
school.  It  is  a  handsome  red  brick  structure,  three  stories 
high.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  appliances  for  the  study  of 
eDgineering.  Here  are  the  machine-shops  and  forges  and  a 
portion  of  the  space  is  set  aside  for  the  bakery,  where  classes 
are  instructed  in  baking  and  cooking.  The  ovens  are  supplied 
with  heat  from  the  nearby  boilers.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
laundries,  the  carpenter-shop,  the  shoe  shop,  and  the  drafting- 
rooms.  A  printing  press  has  been  set  up,  and  the  school  is 
preparing  to  do  job  work  and  to  issue  a  regular  publication. 
The  third  floor  is  reserved  as  a  large,  well-lighted  hall,  to  be 
used  for  a  gymnasium  and  reading-room,  and  for  receptions 
and  gatherings. 

Hitherto  tne  officials  of  the  institution,  owing  to  lack  of 
facilities,  have  been  unable  to  conduct  manual  training  work 
upon  a  definite  basis,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  sim- 
pler task  of  teaching  the  boys  farming  and  gardening.  The 
school  now  has  2,100  boys  distributed  thru  the  West  and 
Northwest  in  the  homes  of  farmers.  These  boys  have  been 
taken  from  the  juvenile  courts  and  their  welfare  is  looked  after 
by  traveling  officers  •f  the  school. 

It  is  said  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  a  similar 
institution.  Officers  ot  the  school  are  in  communication  with 
the  juvenile  courts,  and  boys  are  saved  from  being  criminals 
by  being  committed  to  the  school.  They  receive  a  course  in 
agriculture,  and,  when  they  have  become  sufficiently  proficient, 
homes  are  found  for  them  among  the  farms  of  tnq  country. 
The  school  still  retains  its  authority  over  them  after  they  have 
left  it. 

Glenwood  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Chicago,  ^hirteen 
years  ago  the  300  acres  forming' the  school  grounds  were  do- 
nated by  Milton  George,  of  Chicago.  Other  bequests  were 
received  and  the  insutution  was  incorporated.  From  this 
beginning  has  grown  a  school  of  agriculture  which  has  aided 
thousands  of  poor  boys  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens. 

Newark  Primary  School  Exhibit. 

A,n  interesting  feature  ot  the  recent  exhibit  of  work  done  by 
the  pupils  of  the  State  street  primary  school  of  Newark,  was 
the  sequence  studies  represented.  Each  class  had  been  assigned 
one  month,  from  September  to  May,  and  things  proper  thereto 
were  described  with  pen  and  pencil.  The  sequences  were 
made  after  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  whether  a  violet  or  a 
hornet's  nest,  when  the  object  was  painted  in  water  colors, 
reproduced  with  brush  and  ink,  cut  in  silhouette  paper,  drawn 
in  pencil  and  finally  described  in  story  form. 

For  example,  to  one  class  had  been  assigned  the  month  of 
May,  and  horse-chestnut  buds  and  hornets'  nests  were  the 
subjects  of  the  sequences.  January  wais  the  month  of  the 
fourth-year  A  class,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  work  on  exhibi- 
tion was  representative  of  cold  weather  and  winter.  Here 
were  displayed  two  Eskimo  villages  constructed  of  cotton 
and  clay,  ana  illustrative  of  the  homes,  dress,  and  the  mode  of 
traveling  of  the  people,,  their  sledges  and  canoes.  The  geog- 
raphy work  on  exnibition  consisted  of  a  series  of  colored  maps 
of  Europe,  showing  the  ceuntry,  the  high  and  low  land,  the 
temperature,  and  the  productions.  Distinctly  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  exhibit  was  the  writing  done  by  the  little 
children  of  the  first  year,  fresh  from  the  kinderc;arten.  The 
sentences  written  were  original  and  the  form  of  the  letters 
excellent  They  saw  pait  of  the  circus  parade  on  April  27,  and 
in  the  afternoon  thev  drew  and  painted  the  elephants,  lions, 
and  chariots  they  haa  seen. 


**  Persevere  and  prosper.**  If  yon  take  Hood*8  SarsapariUa 
faithfully  for  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  boils,  eruptions,  dyspepsia,  it 
will  oure  you. 


New  York  City  Notes. 

The  Charity  Organization  society  is  to  conduct  a  second 
summer  school  in  philanthropy  from  June  18  to  July  28.    The 

Erogram  includes  the  treatment  of  needy  families  in  their 
omes;  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren; medical  charities ;  institutional  care  of  adults ;  neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

Dr.  Seth  Low,  the  president  of  Columbia  university,  was 
severely  criticised  by  the  members  of  the  Demorest  Union  be- 
cause he  is  a  smoker.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  union  that  no' 
college  president  should  smoke. 

A  chorus  of  j,ooo  school  children  will  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  coming  National  Saengerfest  to  be  held  June  30  to  July  5 
simultaneously  with  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Northeastern  Saengerfest  at  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
armory,  Brookljrn.  The  baton  will  be  wielded  by^  Prof.  Albert 
S.  Caswell,  musical  director  of  the  Brooklyn  public  schools. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  manual  training,  including  wood- 
work and  sewing,  was  opened  June  8  at  the  Public  Drawing 
School  building  in  Newark.  It  will  be  continued  on  June  9 
and  II. 

The  first  Paris  edition  of  the  JVew  York  TVmr^j  was  issued  on 
May  31,  and  furnished  occasion  for  an  interesting  ceremony. 
Nearly  i,oeo  prominent  persons  attended  the  dedication  of  tne 
Amercan  Publication  Building,  in  which  the  Times  press 
formed  an. important  exhibit.  After  the  dedicatory  ceremon- 
ies were  concluded  the  press  was  started,  and  a  paper  of  six- 
teen pages  was  produced  at  the  rate  of  25.000  copies  an  hour. 
The  first  copy  was  dedicated  to  the  president  of  France,  the 
second  to  Commissioner  General  Picard,  the  third  to  Director 
General  of  Exploitation  Delaunay-Belleville,  the  fourth  to 
Ambassador  Porter,  the  fifth  was  sent  to  President  McKinley, 
the  sixth  to  the  National  Library  at  Washington^  and  the 
seventh  was  given  to  Commissioner  Peck.  The  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  is  the  greatest  paper  printed  in 
English  in  Europe. 

Commercial  Training  at  the  New  York  State  AsaocUtion. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association, 
to  take  place  at  Thousand  Island  Park  July  {-7,  a  business 
education  section  will  be  added.  An  address  will  be  delivered 
bv  Pres.  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  of  the  board  of  education,  of  New 
York,  representing  the  views  of  the  business  man.  Mr.  I.  O. 
Crissy,  state  inspector  of  business  education,  will  speak  on 
**The  Present  and  Future  of  a  Business  Education."  A  gen- 
eral discussion  will  follow,  led  bv  Mr.  £.  M.  Williams,  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  high  school.  New  York,  his 
subject  being,  ''The  Need  and  Scope  of  Commercial  Education 
in  Secondary  Schools."  Other  speakers  will  be  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Gaines,  of  Eastman's  business  college,  Poughkeepsie,  and 
Beverley  A.  Smith,  of  New  York.  A  permanent  society  will 
be  organized  at  the  convention  to  pursue  a  systematic  course 
of  investigation  and  dissemination  along  lines  of  progfressive 
commercial  knowledge  and  instruction.  Committees  will  be 
appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  such  subjects  as:  commer- 
cial education  in  the  grammar  school,  high  school,  college,  and 
private  institution;  upon  trusts,  monopolies,  transportation, 
commercial  economics,  commercial  curricula,  preparation  of 
commercial  teachers,  European  commercial  schools. 

A  feature  will  be  an  exhibit  of  modern  mechanical  labor- 
saving  ofiice  devices.  All  are  invited  lo  attend.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  president 
of  ^  Business  Education  Section,"  226  West  loo  street.  New 
York. 

Kindergarten  and  School. 

An  address  on  "  The  Kindergarten  and  the  School."  was 
recently  given  bv  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  at  the  Normal 
college.  Miss  Harris  believes  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education  are  good  in  all  schools.  Every  school  is  fitted  for 
its  own  service  but  must  take  into  consid^ation  the  other  de- 
partments of  education.  The  history  of  the  past  suggests  a 
philosoohy  of  education.  The  kindergarten  is  founded  on 
this  philosophical  ba^is.  Its  aim  id  that  the  child  may  have 
life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  It  is  neither  a  plavground 
nor  a  nursery ;  it  is  founded  on  correct  pedagogical  principles. 
The  child's  energies  should  be  properly  directed  at  the  begin- 
ning; they  have  been  misdirected  at  home.  The  kindergarten 
has  a  great  responsibility  in  introducing  the  child  to  the  out- 
side world,  for  the  teacher  is  the  child's  ideal.  She  must  bring 
into  being  his  better  nature,  show  him  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  taking  pains.  She  must  form  good  habits.  From  reports 
of  several  superintendents  it  appears  that  primary  teachers 
find  that  a  child  trained  in  the  kindergarten  can  hold  ois  pencil, 
has  the  muscles  of  his  arm  developed  and  ready  for  use,  can 
distinguish  likes  and  differences,  has  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
is  sensitive  to  rhythm  and  can  taJk  freely  in  good  English. 

The  reaction  of  the  school  on  the  kindergarten  is  as  whole 
some  as  the  kindergarten  on  the  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
kindergartner  to  study  what  the  public  is  saying  and  to  see  that 
her  work  is  based  on  sound  psychological  principles.  Times 
and  conditions  change  and  she  must  adapt  herself  to  all  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  kindergartner  and  primary  teacher  both 
extend  the  hand  of  good  fellowship,  there  will  be  found  no  ^     ' 
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line  of  demarcation  between  the  work  ot  the  two.  The  school 
should  be  a  united  family,  the  members  •ccupying  different 
positions,  but  in  mutual  confidence,  each  seeking  the  interest  of 
all.  Problems  will  best  be  solved  9V  standing  together,  a  unit 
for  the  highest  development  of  the  child. 


June  9, 1900 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

A  number  of  Princeton  students  have  planned  for  their  va- 
cation a  trip  across  the  continent  in  a  modern  ^'  pirate  schooner,'' 
built  on  the  plan  of  those  used  previous  to  the  days  of  rail- 
roads, but  supplied  with  modem  conveniences.  The  wagon, 
which  has  been  built  especially  for  the  journey,  is  a  heavv 
vehicle  made  comfortable  with  rubber  tires,  and  fitted  up  with 
every  possible  means  of  comfort  Four  specially  selected  mules 
will  be  driven.  No  regular  schedule  has  been  arranged,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  students  to  jog  along  lazily  and  stay 
at  one  place  as  long  as  they  please. 

Nbw  Albany,  Ind.— Supt.  William  H.  Hershman,  of  New 
Albany,  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  city  schools. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Supt.  John  A.  Wood,  of  the  Laporte 
schools,  is  making  efforts  ta  combine  drawing,  molding,  paint- 
ing, and  cutting,  with  text-book  work  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  shall  lose  its  due  share  of  attention. 

Philadelphia,  Pa —The  Camden  Iron  Works  has  offered 
prizes  of  Jtio  and  $$  in  gold  to  the  pupils  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  of  Camden,  showing  the  most  efficiency  in  manual 
drawing  and  mechanical  handicraft. 

Marietta^  O.— Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams  has  been  unani- 
mously re-elected  superintendent  of  city  schools  for  a  term  of 
three  vears  at  a  salarv  of  I2000  a  year.  This  summer  a  high 
school  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^0,000.  The  con- 
tract will  be  let  May  31.  Charles  Museohelder  is  clerk  of  the 
board. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— About  125,000  tickets  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  t|be  board  of  education  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Zoolc^cal  Gardens  for  distribution  among  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  this 
city  are  over  10,000  for  the  year.  This  is  the  largest  on  re- 
cord. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  work  shown  at  the  exhibition  of 
North  East  Manual  Training  school  last  week  was  unusually 


interesting.  It  included  a  compound  engine  of  fifteen  horse 
power,  with  propeller  shaft  and  bronze  propeller,  suitable  for  a 
thirty-five  foot  launch;  a  i^o-pound  steam  hammer,  triplex 

? lunger  pump,  a  handsomely  finished  and  carved  "grand- 
ather's  '^  clock  case  and  other  examples  of  woodwork,  a  w«^- 
ing  equipment  for  wireles  ^telegrapny,  electrotype  work,  gjaas 
blowing  and  numerous  displays  of  variously  applied  electric 
work. 

Chicaoo,  III.— The  school  teachers  and  employers'  pension 
fund  has  been  declared  insolvent.  The  excess  of  liabilities 
over  assets  amounts  to  about  1650,000. 

PoTTSTOWN,  Pa.— William  H.  Smith,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  for  thirty-six  years  has  retired.  He  is 
80  years  old. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Sunt.  W.  A.  Willis,  of  Attica,  is  to 
succeed  Supt.  Kenarton  at  Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  Indiana  State  noraal 
school,  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Cornell  university 
on  fish  culture. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Before  the  end  of  June  the  new  course 
in  arithmetic  will  be  established.  The  present  course  will  be 
followed  in  the  June  examination  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: annual  interest,  compound  interest,  customs,  and  partial 
f>ayments  will  be  omitted  from  the  grammar  grades.  No  **ana- 
ytic  solutions  "  will  be  required  before  the  foiurth  grade,  but  if 
given  will  be  accepted. 

Asheville,  N.  C— The  new  county  superintendent,  Prof- 
S.  F.  Venable,  has  increased  the  school  session  in  BuBcombe 
county  irom  less  than  four  to  seven  months,  and  had  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  revised.  He  proposes  to  grade  the  public  schools 
and  increase  the  session  to  nine  months.  He  is  meeting  with 
considerable  opposition,  but  is  backed  by  the  principal  news- 
paper of  the  district,  the  AsktvilU  Citizen^  and  the  teachers  of 
the  county  institute. 

Worcester,  Mass.— The  late  Jonas  G.  Clark,  founder  of 
Clark  university,  has  left  $1,000,000  and  the  residue  of  liis prop- 
erty to  the  institution,  providing  the  people  of  Worcester  cas 
raise  $500,000.  Should  they  raise  only  $250,000  he  beoueaths 
$500,000.  He  also  leaves  $100,000  to  the  university  library 
and  $100,000  for  a  department  of  art. 

.  Atlanta,  Ga.— The  Southern  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  considering  the  question  of  raisii^ 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  endowment  of  educational  insti- 
tutions.   It  is  likely  that  some  action  will  be  taken. 
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This  list  is  limited  to  the  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  preceding  month.  -  The  pubhshers  of  these  books  will  sead 
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How  Pretoria  Was  Won. 

After  a  silence  of  nearly  a  week  Lord  Roberts  sent 
word  on  June  5,  that  Pretoria  had  been  surrendered. 
The  Transvaal  capital,  however,  was  not  taken  without 
severe  fighting.  The  Boers  were  strongly  posted  on  the 
hills  all  around  the  city  and  stubboridy  contested  the 
advance  of  the  British. 

On  June  4,  the  Boers  were  attacked  in  their  position 
on  both  sides  of  Six  Miles  Spruit.  HeniT's  and  Ross's 
mounted  infantry,  with  the  West  Somerset,  Dorset,  Bed- 
ford,and  Sussex  companies  of  yeomanry,  quickly  dislodged 
them  from  the  south  bank  and  pursued  them  for  a  mile, 
when  the  British  found  themselves  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
guns  that  the  Boers  had  placed  in  a  commanding  position. 

The  Naval  and  Royal  Artillery  were  then  brought  up, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  Gen.  Pole-Carew's 
brigades,  quickly  dislodged  the  enemy.  Next  the  Boers' 
attempt  to  turn  the  British  left  flank  was  foiled  by  Gen. 
Ian  Hamilton,  who  filled  up  the  gap.  Then  the  Boers 
were  driven  back  toward  Pretoria. 

In  the  meantime  Gen.  French  with  two  cavalry  bri- 
gades and  the  New  South  Wales  mounted  infantry  had 
gained  a  ^position  north  of  Pretoria,  Gen.  Broadwood's 
brigade  was  between  French's  and  Hamilton's  columns, 
and  Gen.  Gordon  was  on  the  right  flank. 

Commandanc  Botha,  seeing  that  resistance  was  useless, 
asked  for  an  armistice  in  order  to  consider  terms  of 
surrender.  Lord  Roberts  replied  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  any  terms,  as  the  surrender  of  the  town 
must  be  unconditional.  He  must  ha^e  a  reply  by  day- 
break, as  he  had  ordered  the  troops  to  march  on  the 
town  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  Botha  then  sent  word 
that  he  had  decided  not  to  defend  Pretoria,  and 
trusted  that  the  women,  children,  and  property  would  be 
protected.  Then  three  officials  of  Pretoria  appeared, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered  to  surrender  the  town 
and  it  was  occupied  ofiBcially  by  the  British  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  5. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  was  received  with  the  wild- 
est demonstrations  of  joy  in  England.  At  Eton,  the 
celebration  was  especially  enthusiastic.  Lord  Roberts  is 
an  old  Etotrian.  Eton  coUege  has  844  alumni  in  South 
Africa,  including  Gens.  BuUer,  Methuen,  Barton,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Hutton,  and  Dundonald,  and  so  many  other  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  that  it  is  already  being  said,  as  a  sim- 
ilar statement  was  made  after  Waterloo,  that  Pretoria 
was  '^won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton." 

Public  Officials  and  the  Ice  Trust. 

The  New  York  city  newq)aper8  and  the  public  are 
making  it  rather  warm  for  the  ice  trust,  that  has  lately 
tried  to  crush  out  opposition  so  that  it  could  increase 
the  price  of  ice  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  list  of  stockholders  shows  the  names  of 
the  mayor,  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  and  scores  of  other 
city  officials.  Justice  Gaynor  holds  that  these  office 
holders  must  tell  how  they  got  their  stock.  The  possee- 
sion  of  this  stock  by  them  is  illegal  because  the  ice  trust 
leases  docks  from  the  city  and  has  contracts  for  furnish- 
ing ice  to  city  institutions.  The  governor  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  removing  the  mayor  from  office,  pend- 
ing the  investigation  of  his  connection  with  the  ice  com- 
pany. Controller  Color  has  been  asked  to  annul  the  con- 
tracts and  dock  leases  of  the  trust. 

Serious  Situation  in  China. 

The  situation  in  China  appears  to  be  growing  worse. 
The  ''  Boxers  "  have  recently  burned  a  mission  station  and 
murdered  Christians;  eight  Americans  are  missing; 
traffic  between  Tien-Tsinand  Peking  has  been  suspended, 
and  an  attack  upon  Tien-Tsin  is  expected. 

It  is  reported  that  a  serious  crisis  exists  at  the  palace. 
The  UltrarConservative  party  advocates  not  taking  re- 
pressive measures,  urging  the  dowager  empress  to  allow 


the  ''  Boxers "  to  finish  the  work  of  driving  out  the 
foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moderate  party,  led 
by  Prince  Ching,  represents  the  serious  danger  of  pro- 
voking a  conflict  with  the  powers. 

An  Anti-Trust  Bill  in  Congress. 

On  June  2  an  anti-trust  bill  passed  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  with  only  one  vote  in  opposition.  This  bill 
amends  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  so  as  to  declare  every 
contract  or  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  states  or  with  foreign 
nations  illegal,  and  every  party  to  such  contract  or  com- 
bination guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  flne  of  not  less 
than  $500  or  more  than  $5,000,  and  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  two  years. 

Threefold  damages  are  allowed  to  those  who  are  losers 
by  violations  of  the  law.  Illegal  corporations  are  forbidden 
to  carry  on  inter-state  commerce  or  to  use  the  United 
States  mails.  United  States  courts  are  authorized  to  try 
tjases  of  violation  of  the  law,  under  which  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  may  begin  and  prosecute 
proceedings.    Trade  unions  are  not  affected  by  the  law. 

Death  of  Stephen  Crane. 
Stephen  Crane,  formerly  a  New  York  newspaper  re- 
porter, known  of  late  years  as  a  novelist,  died  on  June  5 
at  Baden  Weiler  in  the  Black  Forest,  Germany.  His 
most  noted  work  was  ^*  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 
Mr.  Crane  attracted  the  attention  of  Howells  and  Gar- 
land by  the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  sketched  metro- 
politan slum  life. 

A  Glance  at  British  Politics. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  an 
early  dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  election  of  a  new 
parliament.  He  believes  the  war  fever,  now  at  its  height, 
would  insure  a  sweeping  triumph  in  the  general  election 
and  well-nigh  wipe  out  the  Liberal  party.  The  Liberals 
are  for  the  moment  disheartened,  disorganized,  and  di- 
vided on  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  divided  on  the  wis- 
dom and  morality  of  annexation.  Some  statesmen,  how- 
ever, disagree  with  Chamberlain  and  hold  that  too  large 
a  majority  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  party. 

The  political  sky  does  not  seem  to  be  clear  in  any 
quarter.  South  Africa  is  not  yet  pacified  ;  China  trem- 
bles on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  foreign  partition ;  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  may  at  any 
time  involve  England,  are  severely  strained;  disturb- 
ances on  the  borders  of  Algiers  and  Morocco  are  viewed 
with  anxious  interest  by  statesmen  of  all  nations  ;  the 
Ashantee  rising  seems  to  be  getting  more  serious,  while 
the  uncertain  attitude  of  France  causes  great  concern  ; 
Many,  therefore,  look  upon  it  as  a  poor  time  for  the 
turmoil  of  electioneering. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  retire 
after  the  election,  as  has  been  reported.  He  is  seventy 
years  old,  but  his  health  is  good  and  his  mind  vigorous. 
Should  he  retire,  Mr.  Balfour  is  looked  upon  as  his  proba- 
ble successor  in  the  foreign  office. 

A  New  War  Minister. 
A  French  cabinet  officer  is  not  very  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion at  any  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  resignation  of 
Gen.  de  Galliffet,  the  minister  of  war.  Recently  he 
stated  that  an  officer  of  the  war  office  who  had  abstracted 
some  letters  and  had  them  published  had  committed  a 
crime.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  Nationalist  press  to  at- 
tack the  minister ;  Count  Boni  de  Castellane  also  attacked 
the  cabinet  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Gen.  de  Galliffet 
then  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Gen.  Andr<^,  the  com- 
mander of  the  division  of  Paris. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(£8tabluhed  1870),  pubUshed  wMkly  at  •  8.90  per  year,  is  a  Journal  of 
ednoation  for  sapenntendents,  princiMils.  school  boards,  taacbers,  and 
otkers  who  demra  to  haye  a  complete  account  of  aU  the  great  noYe- 
mentB  in  education.  We  also  publish  Thb  Tbaohkbs'  IvBmun. 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Thb  Pbik abt  School,  monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Edu- 
cATi  NAii  FouwDATiovs,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Tmis  (Gorrent 
Events ),  semi-monthly,  50  cents  a  year ;  Amtmaia,  monthly,  i1  JO  a  year : 
and  Tbb  PbaotioiIj  Tbaghbb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and 
Aids  for  teachers,  pescnptiye  circular  and  catalog  tree  £.  L. 
KELLOOO  k  CO.,  61  £.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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Opportunities  of  the  Country  School ; 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Teachers. 

Dear  Country  School  Teacher : 

Do  you  sometimes  look  away  from  your  wee  garden  of 
boys  and  girls  to  the  great  school-factories  of  the  towns, 
and  think  that  there  is  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  evolve 
the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation  ?  If  you  do, 
believe  me  that  the  country,  rather  than  the  city,  is  the 
ideal  place  for  the  school.  Not  that  the  country  schools 
are  always  ideal ;  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  often  they  are 
not,  but  their  opportunity  is  greater,  and  the  thought  of 
what  a  rural  school  might  be  gives  me  a  strong  desire  to 
teach  again  in  country  schools. 

May  I  ask  what  you  are  teaching  ?  I  imagine  I  hear 
you  say :  ''  Oh,  all  I  have  to  teach  here  in  this  little 
school  11  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history." 

Yes,  that,  perhaps,  is  all  the  law  requires  you  to  teach, 
but  is  it  all  you  teach  ?  Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  those 
little  boys  and  girls  who  are  entrusted  for  so  long  a  time 
to  your  care.  But  you  are  teaching  more.  You  have  a 
personality  which  they  are  studying.  They  began  that 
study  on  the  first  morning  of  school,  before  they  had 
opened  a  book.  Your  voice  is  pleasant  and  cultured. 
They  noticed  it,  and  will  be  unconsciously  copying  it. 
Your  dress  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  your  manners  dig- 
nified and  graceful.  This,  too,  was  observed  by  as  many 
pairs  of  sharp  eyes  as  you  have  pupils  enrolled,  and  I 
prophesy  that  you  will  have  a  cleaner  class  of  boys  and 
girls  than  the  teacher  who  is  careless  in  dress  and  man- 
ners. But  you  have  gone  farther.  Being  yourself  re- 
fined, and  a  wtman  of  esthetic  tastes,  you  have  remained 
each  evening  after  school  to  see  that  the  sweeping  was 
properly  done,  and  you  have  also  been  on  hand  l^fore 
school  in  the  morning  to  see  that  not  only  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  but  the  ledges  and  the  blackboard  were  well  dusted 
by  the  boy  in  charge,  and  to  place  on  the  board  fresh 
work  for  the  day,  not  forgetting  a  choice  quotation  for 
memorization. 

The  old  box  stove  that  you  kept  so  clean  all  winter, 
now  that  the  sun  gives  ^warmth,  and  it  is  no  longer 
needed,  you  have  covered  ingeniously  with  some  flounced 
arrangement  of  blue  cambric,  and  surmounted  it  with  an 
old  blue  china  bowl  of  apple  blossoms.  The  effect  is 
charming.  So  thinks  that  little  old  man  on  the  front 
seat.  There  is  nothing  pretty  or  graceful  in  his  home 
on  which  to  least  his  big,  black  eyes.  His  sisters,  too, 
are  learning  another  lesson  that  will  be  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  them  than  history  or  arithmetic.  You  did  not 
dream  how  mueh  you  were  doing  for  the  education  of 
some  of  your  girls  when  you  put  up  those  sash-curtains 
of  dotted  muslin,  and  set  a  pot  of  geraniums  on  the  win- 
dow ledge.  The  soul  expansion  that  took  place  in  your 
school-room  you  could  not  see,  but  God  looked  down  and 
saw. 

In  the  district  just  above  your  own  the  boys  fight  and 
mark  the  buildings  with  chsdk,  and  you  are  so  glad  that 
your  boys  do  not  do  such  ungentlemanly  things,  but  you 
do  net  guess  why  not.  I  think  those  trees  the  boys 
worked  so  hard  to  plant  on  Arbor  day  had  their  influence. 
They  add  dignity  to  the  grounds,  and  then,  how  you  all 
worked  to  rake  up  the  grounds  and  make  the  flower  beds. 
You  were  fortunate  to  get  those  thrifty  pansy  plants 
for  your  crescent,  but  the  sweet  alyssum  border  around 
your  star  (and  the  phlox  inside)  has  come  along  so  quickly 
they  are  not  far  behind.  That  large  bed  of  mixed  flow- 
ers, back  of  the  school-house,  is  a  good  idea  fer  furnish- 
ing button-hole  bouquets.  It  seems  to  make  a  boy  notice 
that  his  hair  would  be  better  brushed,  and  his  hands  im- 
proved by  washing. 

Did  you  notice  how  the  girls  caught  the  spirit  of  seed- 
sewing,  and  planted  their  own  little  gardens  at  home  ?  I 
was  in  at  Mrs.  Brown's  one  evening  after  school  (in  im- 
agination) and  while  we  were  talking  of  the  children — 
she  has  six — we  wondered  what  kept  them  all  so  quiet, 
As  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  we  went  out  on  the  veranda 
and  there  in  the  garden  by  the  stone  wall  were  the  whole 
six,  on  their  knees,  working  in  the  soft  soil,  which  Ned 


and  Johnnie  had  spaded  up.  Nannie  was  explaining,  in 
tones  much  like  your  own  to  three-year-old  Bess,  that  she 
must  let  the  little  seeds  alone  after  they  were  planted, 
for  baby  plants  were  wrapped  in  them,  and  they  would 
not  grow  large  and  beautiful  if  they  were  disturbed. 

Mrs.  Baker  showed  me  some  drawings  that  Florence 
and  Edward  had  brought  home  from  school.  They  rep- 
resented root,  stem,  leaves,  and  blossom  of  some  of  the 
wild  flowers,  which  the  children  had  taken  to  school  and 
copied. 

Mrs.  Baker  told  me  the  children  were  very  enthusas- 
tic  about  their  work  at  school,  and  that  they  had  told 
her  many  things  about  plants  and  their  culture  that  she 
did  not  know.  She  said  they  were  very  careful,  too, 
about  things  pertaining  to  health  and  behavior — ^thatthe 
girls  were  more  particular  to  ventilate  their  sleeiHo^- 
roems,  and  the  boys  to  remove  their  hats  and  modulate 
their  voices  on  entering  the  house  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  repeat  it,  but  ihe 
added,  ''We  all  think  a  great  deal  of  our  teacher.  Her 
influence  is  felt  thruout  the  district 

There  are  many  things  I  have  noticed  about  your 
teaching  and  school-room,  but  I  must  take  space  for  only 
one  more  in  this  paper  to  you.  That  is  the  geneni 
brightening  up  of  many  of  the  homes,  the  ideas  for  whid 
have  come  from  the  school-room,  especially  the  use  of 
pictures,  which  you  teach  the  pupils  to  mount  so  neatlj, 
using  a  pasteboard  mat,  rectangle  of  glass  and  strips  of 
black  paper  or  white  linen,  for  binding.  They  are  not 
gaudy,  fancy  pictures  of  no  merit,  but  copies  of  the  wotb 
of  the  great  masters,  such  as  the  Perry  pictures,  C<^7 
prints,  and  others. 

One  thing  I  did  not  see  in  your  school-room  that  I  will 
suggest,  namely  a  motheT^s  earner^  for  which  there  should 
be  an  easy  chair,  a  little  stand  for  a  fan  and  bouquet^  a 
rug,  a  foot-stool,  two  or  three  of  your  Madonnas  to  hug 
above  the  loved  face  of  some  boy's  mother  while  she 
spends  a  happy,  restful  half  hour  looking  and  listening 
from  her  seat  of  honor — ^a  good  picture  for  the  boy  to 
carry  in  his  heart.  You  may  have  to  increase  tiie  num- 
ber of  chairs  as  the  mothers  drop  in  by  twos  and  tbieea^ 
when  it  becomes  known  that  they  are  welcome,  and  it  k 
worth  while,  but  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  then, 
and  a  little  stain  and  varnish,  calico,  thread,  and  a  let 
tacks  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  .board  or  the 
children,  who  always  like  to  help. 

I  must  really  bring  this  letter  to  a  close,  altho  I  think 
of  many  things  I  would  like  to  talk  over  with  you.  Yom 
opportunity  for  good  is  very  great,  and,  unless  I  am  mie- 
taken,  you  are  improving  it.  Alice  A.  Flaog. 

Minnesota. 

Answering  Questions. 

For  a  Friday  afternoon  or  a  variety  exercise  I  some- 
times ask  each  pupil  to  write  two  or  three  questiau 
which  he  would  like  to  have  answered.  These  may  in- 
clude questions  on  current  topics,  pronunciation^  meaning 
of  words,  or  any  other  reasonable  query  for  which  a  pu^ 
has  not  been  able  to  find  an  answer.  These  qnestione 
are  placed  on  my  desk,  and  after  looking  them  over  and 
adding  a  few  of  my  own  I  place  aU  the  slips  in  a  box  or 
between  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  work  ask  each  pupil  to  draw  one  slip. 

If  the  first  pupil  can  answer  the  question  he  has 
drawn,  he  st^^ids,  reads  the  question,  and  gives  tffi 
answer.  If  he  cannot,  the  question  is  passed  Song  tt» 
class  until  it  comes  to  some  one  who  can  answer  it,  and 
so  on  until  all  are  answered,  each  pupQ  keeping  the 
questions  he  has  answered. 

Criticism  of  answers  is  allowed  according  to  import- 
ance of  question  and  limits  of  time.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  all  count  to  see  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 


This  work  is  useful  not  only  as  a  review  but  it  leads 
children  to  think  for  themselves  and  often  brings  ont 
important  points  which  might  never  come  up  in  ordiBaiy 
work.*  Bertha.  Tatt. 

New  York. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 


LITERATURE 


The  Rftvcflldtf  Litemtore  Serkl*  Over  150  tssues  of  unabridged  BrilUh  and 
ARierioin  roastetpieces.  With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches.    Bound  in  paper  and  linen,  at  prices  from  15  to  75  cents,  net. 

Tht  Hiawatha  PrimCf*  Based  on  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  and  de- 
signed for  use  as  the  child's  first  book  in  reading.  By  ^lokencs  Holbrook.  147 
pages,  cloth,  40  cents,  tut. 

TllB  Rhrenlde  School  Library.  50  volumes  of  literature,  chosen  with  the 
advice  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  this  country.  With  Portraits,  lllus- 
trations,  Btographical  Sketches,  and  necessary  Notes  and  Gloasaries.  Bound  in 
half  leather. 

Modem  GbnlCf*  34  volumes,  pocket  size.  Each  bound  in  cloth,  about  3 10  pages, 
40  cents,  net.    The  set,  $11.(MI,  express  unpaid. 

AmMican  Pocmst  Aofierlcan  Prose*  Maiterpiecea  of   Aourican 
LttefatttfCt  Ma«tofpieees  of  Britlih  Litcratisre. 

Complete  selections.    Each,  $1.00,  met. 

Rolfe'a  Stodcnta'  Serici.  zz  volumes  of  Standard  EnglUh  Poetry.  With  Notes 
and  niuatrations.    Each  volume,  7B  cents  ;  to  teachers,  68  cents. 

CoUcfe  Roqttirefnenit  in  Eosflish*    For  "Careful  study"  for  z9oo,  190Z, 

z9oa,  1903,  1904,  X905.    67a  pages.    $1.00,  net. 

GbMie  TfantiatioilS*  students*  Editu>ns  of  Bryant's  Iliad,  Bryant's  Odyssey, 
Palmer's  Odyssey,  and  Cranch's  iCneid.  Each,  $1.00,  neti  Also  Palmer  s  Anti- 
gone, More's  Prometheus  Bound,  and  Harris's  Two  1  ragedies  of  Seneca :  Medea; 
The  Daughters  of  Troy.     Each,  75  cents. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  LITERATURE 

Richatcboa'a  Primer  of  American  Litefattire*   Revised  edition,  ascnr/. 
Botta'a  Hand-Book  of  Univenal  Literattm*  Revised  edition,  with  index. 

$100,  net. 

Adami^a  Dictlooary  of  American  Atfthofi.  $3.oa 
aitci^aTalktooirritinf  fiogliihand  Tallcson  Ue  Study  of  Llf<rat<trr« 

Each,  $1.60. 
Bnrt'a  LitCfary  Landmarhl*   TS  cents  ;  and  many  others. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Flike^a  Hiilonr  of  the  United  States  for  Schools,  with' Topical  Analysis 

SttgKcstlve  (^cstions,  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Frank  A.  -Hrj.,  focmerly 
Headmaster  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.),  English  High  School.    $1 .00,  net. 

Fbkg^t  Qril  Government  in  the  United  States,  with  Questions  prepared 

by  Frank  A.  Hill.    $1.00,  net. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Foft  THB  UsB  OP  Schools  amd  Acadimibs.  By  J.  N.  Larnio,  Editor  and  Complter  of 
'*  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topicaf  Reading."  With  Topical  Analysis! 
Research  Questions  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Homt  P.  Lawis,  Principal  of 
the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  Crown  Ifvo,  half  leather,  $1  S6,«r/. 
To  be  ready  in  the  early  summer. 
Note— The  First  Five  Chapters  of  Lamed*s  History  of  England  are  laau^  in 

pamphlet  form ;  also  Chapters  six-fifteen,  80  cents. 

ENGUSH  FOR  SECX>NDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  F.  Wbsstbr.  Principal  of  the  East  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Crown  8yo,  half  leather.     To  be  ready  m  the  earfy  $\ 


dea^ contained  in  a  paper  on  the  study  of  Eng- 
study,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster  at 
»  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 


This  book  is  the  development  of  the  idea^ contained  in  a  p 
lish,  including  an  outline  of  a  course  of  stu' 
the  Washington  meeting,  in  1898,  of  the  £* 
cational  Association. 

The  College  Entrance  Committee  of  the  Association  rccommendi,  in  the  report 
made  at  Los  Angeles,  in  July,  i8Q9t  •  course  of  study  of  which  it  says  :  *'  The  main 
points  are  in  accordance  with  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Washington.** 

THE  RIVERSIDE  ART  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Estbllb  M.  Htnux.  Issues  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series  for  the  present 
school  year : 

No.  I.  RAPHAEL  (October).  No.  3.  MICHEL  ANGELO  (February). 

No.  a.   REMBRANDT  (December).     No.  4.  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET  (April). 
Each  issue,  with  z6  reproductions  of  representative  pictures  of  the  artbt  and  in- 
terpretative text.    Paper,  80  cents,  net ;  cloth,  40  cents,  net.   Subscription  price 
for  the  four  issues  in  paper,  $1.00;  in  cloth,  $1.60. 
The  Riverside  Art  Series  is  a  good  preparation  or  a  substitute  for  Forbicw  Travfl. 
It  appeals  to  Teachers  of  Art  as  a  Text,  to  Teachers  of  Literature  a»  Supplementary 
Reading,  and  to  all  others  who  wish  to  have  at  hand  the  most  important  things  ia 
and  about  art. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

By  Ol*vb  Thornh  Miubr.  School  Edition.  With  8  full-page  illustrations  in  color, 
and  many  other  illustrations.    Square  lamo,  80  cents,  net. 

SQUIRRELS  AND  OTHER  FUR-BEARERS. 

By  John  Burrouohs.  Notes  on  the  more  common,  small  mammals.  With  19  full- 
page  colored  illustrations  from  Audubon,  and  a  colored  frontispiece  from  life. 
Square  lamo,  $1.00.     To  be  ready  in  the  early  antnmm. 


CORN  PLANTS. 


Thrir  Usbs  AMD  Ways  op  Lifb.  By  Frbobrick  LbRot  Sarobnt.  A  clear  account  of 
the  MX  important  grain  plants  of  the  world— wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  lice,  and 
maize.    With  numerous  illustrations,    lamo,  75  cents. 


AMERICAN  STATESMEN. 

Edited  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.     Each  volume,  i6mo,  gilt  top, 

-      $1.95- 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS.    By  James  K.  Hosmer. 

PATRICK  HENRY.    By  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.    By  Henry  Cabot>Lodge.    a  vols. 

JOHN  ADAMS.    By  John  T .  Morse,  Jr. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.    By  Henry  Cabot  Ledge. 

GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS.    By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

JOHN  JAY.    By  George  Pellew. 

JOHN  MARSHALL.    By  Allan  B.  Magmder. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

JAMES  MADISON.  .  By  Sydney  Howard  Gay.    ... 

ALBERT  GALLATIN.    By  John  Austin  Stevens. 

JAMES  MONROE.    By  President  D.  C.  Oilman, 

JOHN  QUINCY  AD AMS.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH.    By  Henry  Adams. 

ANDREW  JACKSON.    By  Prof.  William  G.  Sumner. 

MARTIN  VAN  BUREN.    By  Edward  M.  Shepard. 

HENRY  CLAY.    By  Carl  Schura.    a  vols.  ^ 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.    By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN.    By  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist. 

THOMAS  HART  BENTON.    By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

LEWIS  CASS.    By  Prof.  Andrew  C.  McLaughHn. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.    With  Portrait 

and  Map.    a  vols. 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.    By  Thornton  K.  Lothrop.-  ^ 
SALMON  P.  CHASE.    By  Prof.  A.  B.  Haft. 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS.    By  C.  F.  Adams. 
CHARLES  SUMNER.    By  Moorfield  Storey. 
THADDEUS  STEVENS.    By  Samuel  W.  McCall. 


"The  series  is  doing  an  Immense  service  to  the 'reading  public  and  to  the  cause  of 
history  In  bringing  forth  adeouatr,  though  brief,  records  ot  the  lives  of  eminent  men 
of  whom  the  general  linowledge  has  become  erroneous  or  traditional.  "—Nrrc;  York 


AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

Biographies  of  distinguished  American  Authors.     Edited   by 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.    Each  volume,  with  Portrait, 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.35 ;  halt  morocco,  $3.50 
WASHINGTON  IRVING.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     . 
NOAH  WEBSTER.    By  Horace  £.  Scudder. 
HENRY  D.  THOREAU.    By  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
GEORGE  RIPLEY.    By  O.  B.  Frothingham. 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPER.    By  T.  R.  Lounsburj. 
MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLI.    By  T.  W.  Higginton. 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 
EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.    By  George  E.  Wotdberry. 
NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS.    By  Henry  A.  Beers. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.    By  John  B.  McMaster. 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.    By  John  Bigelow. 
WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS.    By  William  P.  Trent. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS.    By  Edward  Cary. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR.    By  A.  H.Smyth. 

**  These  volumes  are  very  valuable  and  full  of  interest  They  undoubtedly  will 
do  much  to  encourage  an  interest  in  American  literature,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  to 
know  about  it  and  iu  authors."— Gbobcb  Wujjs  Cookb. 

AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTHS. 

A  series  of  volumes  on  such  States  of  the  Union  as  have  a  striking 

golitical,  social,  or  economical  hlstorv.    Edited  by  Horace 
;.  Scudder.    With  Maps  and   Indezes.     Each  Toltime, 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1  35 
VIRGINIA .    By  John  Esten  Cooke . 
OREGON.    By  William  Barrows. 
MARYLAND.    By  William  Hand  Browne. 
KEN  rUCK Y .    By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler. 
MICHIGAN.    By  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 
KANSAS.    By  Leverett  W.  Spring. 
CALIFORNIA.    By  Josiah  Royce. 
NEW  YORK .     By  EiHs  H.  Roberts,    a  vols. 
CONNECTICUT.    By  Alexander  Johnston. 
MISSOURI.    By  Lucien  Carr. 
INDIANA.    By  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr. 
OHIO.    ByRnfusKing. 
VERMONT.    By  Rowland  E.  Robinson. 

''  The  books  are  not  mere  State  Histories;  they  are  something  much  more  and 
very  much  better  than  that.  They  are  attempta  to  embody  what  is  most  distinct  and 
peculiar  in  the  political  life  and  historv  of  each  State,  and  to  show  how  that  has  con- 
tiii^uted  to  the  devilonment  of  the  whole." — Gaoaca  Whjjs  Cooke. 


Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  books  mentioned  above  ^  and  of  many  others  suitable  for  School^  College^  and  Lihrary  use^  will  be  sent  to  any 
address^  on  application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 


4  Park  Slra^,  BOSTON. 


n  East  f7lh  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


375-388  VabMh  Arcmie,  OflGAGO. 
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RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO/S 

SCHOOL  MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

are  in  use  in  thousands  of  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  country.     Because  of  their  ex- 
tensive sale,  making  necessary  the  frequent  issuance  of  revised  editions,  all  of  our  maps  are  kept 

ALWAYS  UP-TO-DATE. 

Our   new  catalogue  of  maps,  charts,  globes,    and  other  appliances  for  teaching  geographj 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEXT^BOOKS. 

TKe  Sor^^tl^  IPtitner     ^^  Sarah  E.  SPRAGUB,directorof  department  of  methods,  State  Normal  School,  Plaltsbnrg, 
A  lie  upr<lguc  Mr  ruiicr*    ^    y.     Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  larg^e  type,  lessons  fresh  and  orig^isal,  carefully 
graded,  markedly  superior  to  all  others  in  ethical  value.    Price,  25  cents. 

T'U^  T  ^<y(il-Q  fn  T  {l-^«*^f«tf*^  P^si4^t*c— -       Based  onthe  ideas:  (i)  that  reading  is  an  acquired  power  of  the  reader 
I  ne  l^lgmS  ro  l..UgraiUre  IVgaoerS ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  accomplishment  for  the  entertainment  of  listeners,  {2) 

That  reading  should  interest,  please,  and  attract  the  pupil,  and  should  form  a  taste  for  and  should  give  a  knowledge  of  the  stand- 
ard literature  of  the  race.    Five  Books— Prices :  ist,  25  cents ;  2d,  36  cents ;  3d,  4S  cents;  4th,  60  cents ;  5th,  60  cents. 

TTtj^  1?iirii4.1\7F/*N^11v  r^^nryf*^f^fi^pc        Progressive  without  containing  "fads,"  this  series  has  proven  aaifer- 
A  ne  IVanO  IViCi-^aiiy  VJCOgrapnieS>       ^^^^^  .nccessfal  in  the  class-room.    Revised  annually  to  keep  pacewitb 
the  progress  of  geographical  science.    Contains  reliable,  up-to-date  maps.     Elementary,  152  pages,  price,  90  cents;  Grammar 
school,  180  pages,  price,  I1.25 ;  Primary,  120  pages,  price,  55  cents. 


Sample  payes,  special  introduction^  and  exchange  prices  sent  on  application. 


J42 
NEW 


^VoSr  RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


166-170  Adams  St, 
CHICAGO. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


DEPTO. 


NEW  YORK, 
1 1  Bast  I  Oth  Street. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA,  ATLANTA.  QA., 

1  236  Aroh  Street.  6 1 5  Grand  Building. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  22  MoAlllster  StrMt 


BRADLEY  WATER  COLORS. 

We  make  WtUer  Q>l4)rs  in  great  variety  and  we  ask  ytm  to  try  them. 

The  Standard  Golors  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  Spectram  Standarda 
to  complete  oor  system  of  Color  InBtmction. 
Standard  Water  Colore,  dry  in  cakes,  eight  cakes  in  a  box,  six  Standards 

and  two  Grays,  per  box,  as  cents. 
Standard  Water  Oolora.  semi-moist  in  pans,  eight  pans  in  a  box,  same 

colors asaboyetjper box, 3s  cents. 
Standard  Watar  Colors,  molat.in  tabes,  nade  in  the  six  Standards  and 
'  the  three  Grays,  per  tnbe,  10  cents. 
Water  Ooloi s,  xonr  large  cakes  in  a  box— Bed,  Tellow,  Blue,  and  Gray, 

perboXf  3o  cents. 
Standard  Mixing  Palette,  irith  seyen  compartments  for  paints  and  two 

formixing,  per  dozen,  <»o  cents.    Postage,  S5  cents. 
Little  Artist's  Complete  Outfit,  a  mixing  palette  with  1  ts  seven  pans  filled 

with  semi^moist  colors,  with  a  good  brnsh  with  handle,  each,  is  centa 

Postage,  S  cents. 
Water  Cnpe,  per  dozen,  60  cents.    Postage,  13  cents. 


Kindergarten  Review 

Reduced  to  $i,oo  a  year^  and  worth  more  than  mr. 
More  valuable  to  primary  teachers. 

{ Miss  EMUJE  poulssor 

EDITORS      \ 

iMiss  LAURA  E.  POULSSON. 

Subscribe  before  July  ist  and  get  the  June  numberfret 


LOVE  AND  LAW  IN 

J   CHILD  TRAINING 

By  Bmilie  PouLSsoN.  Bonndincloth.  Price, 
postpaid,  $x.oo.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  for  Mothers  and  Kinder- 
gartners  recently  published. 


A  NEW  OCCUPATION 
For  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools. 

Stoiy  Telling  wwh  tiie  Scissors 

By  M .  Helen  Beckwith.  This  is  a  book  on 

Freehand  Paper  Citing 

illtist^ted^^thmsoy  «ill]otiene8,  in  fended , 
not  as  copies,  bnt  as  means  of  snggestion. 
Price,  Boards,  50  cents. 


The  Bradley  Card  and  Paper  Ctrtters 

ARE  THE  BEST! 

Send  for  a  Special  Circalar  Describing  these  superior  CUTTERS.     The  small  sixes 
are  excellent  for  photograph  trimmers. 

Diamond  Photo  Trimmer  6-incb  blade,  $1.25 

Dandy  Photo  Trimmer,  8-incli  blade,  $2.00. 

Stsdio  Gutter,  10-inch  blade,  $3.00. 

Premium  Card  Gutter,  12-incb  blade,  laOO. 

The  Manufacturers'  Gutter,   24-inch  blah 

$25.00. 


A6dumi>^.o.  MILTON  BF^ADLEY  CO*,  Springfi«id,HMi. 
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NEW  VOLUME  IN  LONGMANS'  ENGUSH  aASSICS. 

Under  the  geaeral  editor«hif  •!  Prof.  QBORQB  RICB  CARPENTER,  of  Columbia  University. 

SHAKSPERE'S  JULIUS  Ci£5AR.       Edited  with  introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  C.  D.  Odell.  Ph.D. 
Tutor  in  Rhetoric  and  £ng;lish  Composition  in  Columbia  University.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  50  cents;  Boards,  40  cents. 

Spedal  fefttures  of  the  yohmie  are,  ())  It  throwi  emphasia  throoffhoiit  on  the  drama  as  a  drama,  rather  than  a  i 
o  introdnoioff  pupils  to  the  BjBtematioreadinirandaiadyof  8ba*  .  ^..  -  . 

seoondarj  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  dadee  of  a  oollege  examiner. 

Elementary  Lans:aage  Books* 


^    .^ jtpoem:  Of)  It  is  well  adapted 

to  introducing  pnpiis  to  the  sjstematfo'readimr  and  afndy  of  Bbakspere ;  and  (8)  It  is  prepared  by  a  scholar  who  has  had  ample  experience  in 


An  iliotttrated  series  tor  grade  schools, 
each  Tolome  consisting  of  readlns  and 
conversation  lessons,  and  tarnished 
with  a  full  Tocabnlary.  The  publishers 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  prospectus  and 
specimen  pages  of  this  series  to  any 
address  upon  request. 


Lon^min)'  I  lostrated  Timt  VrsneN  Hiad 
iui  Book  anl  Grammar.  By  Johk  Bidoood, 
B.Sc.,  and  Thomas  Habbottlx.  100  pages. 
ISmo,  doth     86  cents. 

Loni^mans'  Iil-ittrated  Beodnd  FreaeH  Rsid- 
in?  Book  and  Orammai^.  By  John  Bidoood 
and  J.  Watsom  Campbxll.  156  pages.  Umo, 
doth.    60  cents. 

Lo«i^pii%ni'  IiUstra^ed  First  ConTersa^ional 
Frsnol  Reader.  By  T.  H.  Bbbtbnshaw, 
BlA.  184  pages,  with  notes,  8  illustrations, 
18  news  nf  Paris  and  a  plan  of  the  city  iUus* 
trating  the  section  ''  ma  premiere  yisite  a 
Paris.   iaaia,doth.    60  cents. 

Leuiraiaiit'  I  luit  ated  First  Oermnn  Eead- 
inf  Bo'»k  and  OrAmmar.  By  H.  R.  Bbbxs- 
tobd-Wbbb.    110  pages    12mo,doth.    40cts 

Lon^TAaas'  I'instraced  First  l^atin  Eeadiog 

Bitk  ani  Or>mntr.  By  H.  S  Hbatlit, 
A.,  author  or  '' Gradatim.**  The  Latin  is 
almo!<t  entirely  taken  from  classical  sources 
and  the  n  lustrations  haye  been  specially  pre- 
pared to  fit  th  e  text,  by  Mr.  Laboxlot  Spbbd 
ISmo,  cloth.  iOcts 

''  FSrench  shotUd  be  taught  in  prodet  t>elow  the 
Biih  Se  o^  and  fxinamnn-'  lUuitraUd  La  - 
q}Mgi  Bwk^  nrf.  voifJiovt  ••<oa/«  f  w  nu^h  eoumfn. 
They  ore  veil  arade^ ;  contain  vat^tahle  ant  tn- 
tere^ing  materUAiand  PUow  a  I'^giealU'eatment 
of  the  Lanufia(r,  1  cannot  eomvMnd  them  too 
heartily."— H.Par/ver  fViUiamson,^UnivenMy 
of  Chieaco. 

14  Beacon  Street, 
BOSTON. 


Plane  Trigonometry. 

By  D.  A  MUBBAT,  Ph.D. ,  of  Cornell  UniTenity. 
Grown  8yo.  819  pages,  with  a  Protractor. 
Cloth.   90  cents. 

ThinJ  new  tngoiiofUtitry  ta*  been  written  to 
supply  the  waut  far  a  t^xt^bnok  which  ihall 
hav^noitber  the  fauJt  of  eittrora©  t^^pansion 
nor  extreme  brevity.  While  belitiviiidf  the 
oourisi?  pre»<^uted  will  hv  no  tiiori^  than  avirrage 
daaticH  will  rtjqmre.  the  author  hss  tiiade  nat- 
ural divlMoniJ  in  Mfi  wurk  for  thoiHQ  de^irihg  a 
short  but  f  tftii^fk't  practical  t.*ourbt*jflt  the  end 
of  chart.  TV.  a  ad  ftgtuii  nt  tbe  tfod  ijfohap.  VHF. 

Special  feiatur*>i& aro  :  i\)  rbearrangeiut^Litnf 
topics;  (2)  grapbieal  uit^'thnd  of  Eiolatiun;  (3) 
lnci<lity  of  t^xpianatiorii  (4)  hisforieal  lotes; 
(fi)  treatment  of  Idi^rtrithTOS.  ^ft)  pletiitinJeof 
exAmpk^ft:  (71  App€^dix  of  nueetJons  and  oxer- 
dfles  for  review  of  wa^b  bcxfk, 

ot  \€  V*  thf  fjsatninfttum  or  Uitrodutii'tTi  of  thin 
btfok.  Full  parf  icu  a  *,  and  a  pra-iM^cttu  with 
Bpeelmen  paye$  Bent  to  any  odrlreu  uponrequest. 

I  Also,  by  the  Mtme  author : 

,  Plane  Trigonometry  with  T»»»1e«i, 

crown  8yo,  818  pages,  $1.85. 
Logarithmlo  and  IrlgononiAttlo  TableM, 
^  90  pages,  80  cents. 

i  PiMie  and  Spherical  Trigoaom  trj. 

[Immediately. 
An  iBtrodaotonr  Coumoia  Plirer«>ntial 
BqaatloBK.    For  students  in  classical  and 
engineeringcolleges.  CrownSvo.    s:o  pages. 
Second  edinon,  $i  90 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  giTc  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  some  of  the  dcTices  employed  in  sqIy- 
ing  differential  equations  The  book  presup- 
poses only  a  knowledge  of  the  fnnt^amental 
formuliB  of  integration,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  chapter  sipplementary  to  the  dementary 
works  on  the  integral  calcus. 


I   American  Citizen  Series. 

Edited  by  Albebt  Bubhnbll  Habt,  Ph  D.,  of 
Harvard  Uniyersity. 

1.     ClutMiii'  ol    i^ruv  :  if  Hi    M{icicilfi|£y  ;    vrlth 
^|l«|■]Ml   Ilef^rt*nc:#t  lo  A mi.'^ricaii'   1* U4ll- 

t » RO  It.  Br  C  A  K^iLL  D  IVriu  ut,  L  L  .  D  ,  l^  rated 

Stat©i  Comniihsiouor  of  Lfllwr,  La rgt  crown 

svo,  with  12  mapa  and  dvLgramflT  464  pagtM, 

iS, UO.    i.ia^>yiia  Ediljfiu  U^i^tiseii.) 

If  m  n^jt  intended  that  the ''  Outline  of  Tra^;- 

ticjil  t^ocitlogy '^  i<Ik>uH  be  les-baii^tne  :  fbere 

are  inaDy  great  ^lUeKlkinN.  HDch  &n  taiatioiL  tbe 

finance*?,  etc.,  whK'h  bavt)  not  been  uacliided, 

because  the }^  will  iroin emote  appropriately  tu 

oth^r    vdumeR    of    tbe   *"  American   Citizen 

Heries,"    Tbe  references  giv mat  tLe  head  of 

eaob  chapter  could  iiaTo  been  jgreatly  inrri  af^d 

in  tuiiitWr,  but  it  wrtJt-leemed  advisable  to gite 

simply  tb  Jt^e  tbat  o^e  muali  a-*cea-ible. 

''ibe  \unial  vol 0 me  (AifEBiCAiJ  Otj^bj* 
RKnicul  -ittHa  hi^b  atandnrd  fr  r  its  flnei^eehDrs 
to  prtti*^rve  Tb©  bihltotfrarihiea  tit  ti*o  bi>ok 
pe-'ulirtrly  ff  r  advaEt^ed  cla^Siifl,  fre n:  which 
1  n depti  11  den t  work  i h  es pec1  vd.  T h e  tit  1  d  w fa i ch 
t  bt)  ^ ulu  e  eo vorn  ii*  ox t tf  m e !  ^  b t cad.  On  all 
tbei*e  subjurt^  a  iimdinirufi  aii^oni  t  of  Ameri- 
cton  fllftti'-tioal  mfonnaticn  it  tdven."—Oi.^oofc. 
New  York. 

American  Teachers*  Series. 

r*  the  ploa'-ure  tn  iiDnoiint  e  that  tbey  bftTC 
arri^n^iHl  f  r  tbe  putjiieatirn  of  a  peri&pof 
} n lok  K  for  t  h e  ffui d a r ee  a T> d  ni*Ki pI a  rr*^ e  fi f  tea ch- 
i-rs  ill  flerTN^rtftryftiul  seet^ndary  Bi  boolp^and  of 
Mudt-nle  in  normal  flrhooli*.  ele 

The  «erieB.  which  will  be  under  tbejpeneral 
editrrPbip f>f  Dr  Jauth  P  Rriss^ti.  Dean  of 
Toflrhei^  Collf^ge,  Colninbift  rmvennty.  New 
Y(krk,  iftdoHigne*!  to  inehnle  volTiiDea  dealing 
witb  nil  ibo  more  imijortant  ttubjectB  of  the 
curnculam. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 


91-93  Fifth  A\einie, 
NEW  YORK. 


I 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

TEXT-BOOKS 

for  Teaching 

FRENCH 

and  other 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

are  used  throughout  the  world. 

We  keep  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  French  and 
Spanish  books .  Orders  are  promptly  filled  and  books 
imported  at  short  notice.    Correspondence  invited. 

A  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  when  requested. 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 


851  &  853  Sixth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK. 

PmkUtker  »t  Paol  Bercy'i  8«rlM  f«r  Te«ekUr  tnack. 


l^m. 


M#f« 


Just  Publishedt 

LIFE  OF  JOEL  DORMAN  STEELE: 

Teachtr  and  Author,  With  Portrait.  By  Mrs.  George  Archibalb. 
I  Vol.    lamo,  Cloth,    lllnstrated.    Price,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Steele  was  well  known  to  the  present  ^neration  of  teachers  in  the 

Sablic  and  priyate  schools  of  America  as  Pnncipal  of  the  Elmira  (ISl.  Y.) 
.cademy,  and  author  of  the  Fourteen  Weeks'  Coarse  in  the  Tarions 
sciences,  consisting  of  seven  volumes;  and  the  brief  histories  of  the  United 
states,  France,  Rome,  Greece,  and  the  World  in  five  volumes.  This 
biography  is  prepared  under  the  sujE>ervision  of  Esther  Baxbr  STxauB, 
in  a  debghtmlly  natural  and  winning  manner,  revealing  the  cherished 
purposes  of  his  heart  and  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success  as  citizen, 
soldier,  teacher,  and  author.  Such  a  life  mu6t  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
members  of  his  profession,  and  the  book  offers  encouragement  and  sug- 
gestions to  all  earnest  workers. 


Now  Ready  : 

BIRD  GODS: 

or  Bird  Worship  in 
Ancient  Europe,  By 
Charles  deKay, Sec- 
retary of  the  National 
Arts  Cnub.N.Y..  late 
U.  S.  Consul-General 
at  Berlin.  With  Deco- 
rative Illustrations 
by  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards,  i  Vol. 
lamo,  Cloth.  350  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $2. 

An  exceedingly  delight- 
ful aad  entertaining  vol- 
ume, tracing  in  the  My- 
thology and  Folk-Lore  of 
ancient  Europe  the  pres- 
ence of  bird  worship 
studying  one  by  one  such 
birds  as  the  Easle,  the 
Swan,  the  Woodpecker, 
the  Cuckoo,  the  Owl,  the 
Peacock,  the  Dove.  The 
author  follows  the  subject 
very  ingeniously  and 
convincingly, 

•••For  sale  by  boolueller«  or  sent,  postpaid,  uu  rec«lj^t  of  prioe, 
by  tbe  publishers, 


A.  S.  BAItNES  &  CO.. 


156  Hfth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Standard  Text=Books 


fiM^W   mi>ITIO/>fjr. 


^^^^^F   HOLMES     NEW   R^EADEIVS,  the  Firsts  in  a  new  edition  ready  in  Jaly.with 

I  M  ^B  I  its  colored  illuHtrationSr  teaches  color,  form,  number  and  aize»  langiiage  and  nature  studj  in  careful 
I  ^^^  I  corr«lation  with  word-study  and  reading.  In  the  several  books,  interesting  facts  abont  Plant  and 
kfifii^l  Animal  life  are  woven  into  charming  stori^  well  graded  and  ao  judicioasly  interspersed  with  otiier 
nUUlUII  reading  matter  as  not  to  be  monotonoUB.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  simpler  facts  of  Physic?, 
imm^u  such  as  the  forces  of  water,  etc.,  etc.  The  lessons  are  bright  and  attractive  to  children,  and,  at  the 
same  time  give  thim  those  elementary  facts,  which  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  recommend  being  corre- 
lated with  reading.  For  the  introduction  of  pupils  to  Good  Literature^  these  books  are  unsurpassed.  They  contain 
an  unusual  number  of  selections  from  standard  authors. 


T 


HE  projfress  of  geographical  science  is  illustrated  in  the  revised  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEO- 
GRAPHIES which  have  for  years  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the 
country.  They  furnish  this  illustration  not  only  in  their  watchful  annual  revisions,  but  now  also  in 
special  improvements  and  increased  attractions  in  one  or  other  of  the  books  last  year  and  this.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Elepentary  will  be  ready  in  August. 

The  new  edition  of  the  CLARENDON  DICTIONARY-th©  scholarly  "Handy  Clarendon  ^ 
—with  its  combination  of  fullness  and  conciseness,  its  enlarged  vocabulary,  and  various  improvements, 
has  received  warm  welcome. 

Among  the  new  issues  of  the  GILDE.RSLEEVE-LODGE  LATIN  BOOKS  are  Tunstairs  Cicero,  ''ad* 
mirable  in  every  way  as  a  working  edition  ;^  Latin  Composition,  for  advanced  classes^  by  Profs,  Gildesrsleeve  and 
Lodge ;  Anderson's  Ovid  ;  and  Bain's  First  Latin  Book.    Others  nearly  ready. 

Recent  issues  of  our  STANDARD  LITERATURE,  SELRlES  are  :  Fairy  Tales,  for  second  school  year  ; 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  Five  Great  Authors  ;  Silas  Mamer,    Send  for  full  list, 

NEW  BOOKS  ARE  IN  ADVANCED  PEEPARATION  FOR  EARLY  ISSUE. 

Ccrre^pcnd^nc^  cordiaiiy  m%^ifed  concerning  any  of  oar  nJaried  Standard  Kducationui 
hooK^,    A.  ddre^-t 


NEW  YORK 


University  Publishing  Company, 

NEW  ORLEANS 


&05T0N 


•%%%  1^  Ml  ^m  HI  ^  Hi  ■ 


MM« 


MH« 


^^m 


READING :  WRITING :  ARITHMETIC 


Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers 

By  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Ptdagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Already  adopted,  and  having  large  sales,  in  New 
York  Citt,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and 
•laewhere. 


± 


The  Standard  Vertical  Writing 

SIX  BOOKS 

The  simplest,  prettiest,  most  logical,  and  most  teach- 
able system  of  Vertical  Writing  in  the  field. 


Brooks's  Famous  Arithmetics 

IN  SEVERAL  SERIES 
Books  which  stand  the  test  of  actual  use.    They  con- 
tain no  fads — ^just  analysis,  logic,  and  practical  sense. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  PublishcR,  «  :  614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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NOTABLE,  BOOKS 


FDR  RXPBFJDNCi:;. 
LIBRAKY  ###### 
AND  SCHOOL  U5£  # 


CROWELL'S  POETS. 

Obanoer,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Boms, 
Bobert  firowxiixi«,  Moore,  Spenser,  Tennyson, 
"•   •  ■«.    .  '  inoneTot 


"  ''The  MnoesB,' 

And  Yirginia," 

Smerson, 


lard," 


tt  Tols.  per  Tol«,  60O.    OiatUtone  KdU^on^  68  vols., 

Sr  yoL,  750.  GiU  Edoe  JEdtfton,  67  yols.«  per  yoL, 
oa     TAbrorv  Mdttion,  48  yols.,  doth.  $i  CO, 
If  ciOf,  i8.oa    Imperial  EdiUon,  »  yok,  per 
foLlLfia 

CROWELL'S  HANDY  VOLUME  CLASSa. 

literury  Oems,  in  handy  form,  beantifolly 
printed,  and  boond  in  yarions  St  ytet.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  yolnmesinciaded :  **  Idylls  of 
the  KlM"  "In  Memorial  —  ~  * 
Bnrns,  Bobert  Browning,  ' 

•*yiflar  of  Wakefield?^*' 

''  Bnbayiat," ''  Tales  tnm  Shakespeare/' ''  Eyan- 
ffeUne.**  *' Hiawatha,"  ''English  Traits," 
^  Walden,"  "  Prae  and  I,"  etc 

ROBERT  BROWNING'S  COMPLETE 
POmiCAL  WORKS. 

"  Camberwell "  Edition.  Edited  by  Charlotte 
Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Itycds.  01oth,gilt 
top  (oloth  box),  yolnmes  sold  separately,  76  cents 
each,  per  set,  $9.00. 

BROWNING  STUDY  PROGRAMMES. 

By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  iftna 
f  loth,  gilt  top,  |1.60.  9  yols.  nnif  orm  with  Camber- 
well  Edition  of  Browning's  Works.  Iftno.  Per 
set,  $1.6a 

MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
FRENCH  UTERATURE. 

By  Ferdinand  Bronetiere.  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  lUnstrated  with  portraits.  Itma 
OothttlOO. 


VICTOR  DURUrS  BOOKS. 
l^amj'sKlateryef  fnuMt 

Edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson.  Professor  of  History 
in  Brown  UoiyerslCr*  Wiih  IS  colored  mapa. 
lima   Cloth«$SLOa 

Bcny's  Geacralllstery  ef  the  WerlA 

Beyised  and  continued  by  E.  A.  Gtosyenor, 
ProfesKur  of  European  History  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege.  With  »  colored  maps.   l2mo.  Cloth,  t&OO. 

]>«raj*B  Aadent  Ustery 

Beyised  by  E.  A.  Grosyenor.  Professor  of  Euro- 
pean History  in  Amherst  College.   Withcokved 
Itmo.    doth,  $1.00. 


Ihunj'sHlUleAgcs 

Beyised  by  E.  A.  Grosyenor,  Prol  in  Amhsfst 
College.    With  colored  maps.  Umo.   Cloth,  .76. 

I^aniy '8  Meierm  Tlaes 

Beyisedby  £.  A.  Grosyenor,  Prd  hi  Amherst 
College.  With  colored  maps.  itmo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  (»48-»99). 

By  E.  A.  Grosyenor,  Profesmr  of  Bmropean  His- 
tory in  Amherst  College.  With  colored  maps, 
I2ma    COoth.    $1,001 

CHILDREN'S  FAVORITE  CLASSICS. 

TvfVf  books  wiitlwn  for  rpun^  people  po^^em 

Seater  m^rit  or  ha^vrt  hM  a  wider  popalArity 
an  the  yoJ  omes  in  ihxB  aeriea ,  Fully  iilustrated. 
Colored  IrontiBpitsje.  l(Jmo  Each,  60  dents. 
**  AJrabian  NiffhtJ^/'  "  Qre«k  Heroes.'^ "  Anderaen's 
Fairr  T&leji,"  ''  Rolloal  Work  ■'  **  Hollo  at  Play," 
'•Tanalewood  Tulefl,"**  Wat^rEahieB,"*"  Carrots  »♦ 
**«"uokoo  Oloct/'  '*  Black  Reanty,"  ^*  Alice's  Ad- 
yenttirt^flin  Won(l<*rIand,"  '*  Throojfh  the  Looking 
Glai^t^."  *' JackaiiATWfi  an^!  Da<ldj  Darwin,'" ''  The 
8t>i7  of  a  ^h<srt  Lif^  "  *'  Lob  Li©  by  tbe  Firtn" 
"Tbo  Little  Lame  Prine*,"  '^Thi?  AdTenturea  of 
a  Brownie,"  '*  The  Peep  of  Day  v-  '*  Grimm*s 
Ttdmr  "  Wonder  Book/'  *'  The  Fairr  Itook." 
**Orandfather^ft  Chair**  "Swiae  F*aniiy  Eobin- 
son/'  and  '*  RobinBou  CtTisoe  " 


RQGETS  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

New  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged  hr  ^ 
anshcWs  son«  J.  L.  Boget.  Grown  Sfo.  Cloyt 
$1.Ml  Crown  8yo  ClDtti.  Indexed.  $t.oa  Crown 
Sra   Half  morocco,  gilt  top-    $t.oa 

WAIQyS  DiCnONARr  OF  PRPSE  ANP 
POETRY. 

Standud  Rditkm.  I  toIi  Uno.  OMk  giU 
top.«t|lOi  a  Toll.  Umo.  Half  nMCoeoo.  M-M. 
sfda.  Umo.   Halfod},t(.«a 

THE  "FAMOUS"  BOOKS. 

Oyer  MO.OOO  Tolnmcn  alr*?at1y  aolJ.  ILSO  each. 
"  I'amouB  Givurs  and  Their  Gifts.  "  FaiDona 
Leaders  Among  Womem/'  "  Faoiouj!  Lead  em 
Amonj?  Men,"  "Fainotifl  voya^enf  and  Eiplot* 
er»/'  "  FatiioQB  TVpef  of  Wciinanbood."  '*  Foot 
BorB  Who  Became Famonn.''  *'  Girls  Who  B^oame 
rkmon«  /' ''  Helps  for  Ambit^oiaft  Girls," ' '  PniMng 
to  the  Front,"  HiEiinM  in  the  lArorld,"  '*  Famdoa 
M^n  of  Soierjce,''  "  Fanion?  American  Anthora," 
"Famoufl  Eniflish  Authom,"  "  F^moni?  Enropean 
Artiste./^  *"  Fam<?us  Anjerican  Statesmen,"  **  Fa- 
mone  English  Statesmen,"  '^Famotm  BnJers^" 
"Famonitjoeend."  "Famona  (JomrM'sera, "  *ra- 
moiii  MisaiODariefi/' "  Helps  for  Am&itionrt  Boti,'* 
»•  The  8«<jret  of  Aehif^tenieTit,"  "Turain*?  r<ilut« 
in  HncceRflfnl  rarf^ers,"  "'  Historic;  Americana," 
ett^.  The«*^  eii>e11ent  bcioli*  haTc  been  intro<luced 
in  many  pahlic  whoolfl  witli  the  h^Rt  ro«u1ts. 
*'  IlelpiS  for  Ambitions  Boyis,''  and  "  Hiitoric 
Americans,"  are  in  ffit  Lttfrarian^i  iMi  of  !A« 
60  ^^c  bmiha  piihliiih'^^  I  at  year. 

HANDY  INFORMATION  SERIES.^ 
Facts  I  OiigMt  te  Kaew  AWmt  tke  GererBBMBt 

sfMyCematry.  ByWUhamH-Bartlett.  itma 

Cloth,  M  cents. 
IflHertait  Xre nts.   A  Book  of  Dates.  B^aited  bf 

George  W.  Powers.   iSmo.   doth.   OOo. 
TlM  Mistakes  We  Make.   A  Practical  Miuraal  of 

Corrections  in  History.  Langnage.  and  Fad, 

for  readers  and  critics.    Editea  by  Natkaa 

HaakdlDole.  18mo.  Cloth,  .oa 


For  sale  bjaUBooksdlsn  or  sent,  postpidd,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  pabUshers.   Send  for  Gatalogies.  ^ 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CX>MPANY,  PuUlshen,  42t  West  Broadway,  Nev  York. 


Fofi  Instbuctods,  Students  and  I^deds 


THE  ART  OF  PHONOORAPHY 

A  Complete  Instmctor  in  the  Best, Method  of  Shorthand  fof  All 
Kinds  of  Verbatim  Work,  with  the  Au thorns  Latest  ImproTe- 
ment^.  By  James  E.  Mun^on,  author  6t  the  Munson  System 
of  Phonography.    Nrw^  Revised  Edition^    i2mo.  $d.oo. 

''  It  iB  the  meet  complete  book  of  Shorthand  instruction  that  has  erer 
b^n published.  The  old  Mi^nsOn  text-book  was ezcflteedingly  mtnnteand 
oarefol  in  its  r^iles,  bnt  tbe  pre^nt.Tolivne  is  twice  as  large,  and  goes 
into  deUUs  irith  far  greater  thoroQg^ess.>'-9PBiKoymiD  Bxfuslioav. 

THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 
EUROPE. 

« Prom  the  Con^rress-of  Vi^nA  to  the  Present  Time .  By  Charles 
M.  AwDREWs,  Professor  of  History  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Two 
wolnmes.  Wijh  maps.  %ye.  gilt  tops,  each/$3.5o.  PaUt  I^ 
From  1815  to  1850.    Paut  II— From  1850  to  189?/ 

'*  The  work  is  to  be  commended  both  for  the  accuracy  of  its  scholarship 
and  for  its  popular  mode  of  treatment.''-'^<)HVBOHMAH. 

'  ■'       - 

hadLey*s  economics  i 

An  Account  of  the  Relations  between  Private  Property  and 
Public  Welfare.  By  Arthur  Twimiio  Hadlby.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Yale  University.    8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  work  is  now  used  in  classes  in  Tale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Yanderbilt,  Bncknell,  Bates,  Leland  Stanford, 
University  of  Oregon,  University  of  California,  etc 

**  The  author  has  done  his  work  splendidly.  He  is  clear,  precise,  and 
thorough.  .  .  No  other  book  has  given  an  equally  compact  and  intellip 
sent  interpretation. "-^Ax.  Jourxal  of  Soozoloot. 


2. 


3. 


THE  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Fully  Illustrated.    lamo.  each  $1.75  or  $2 .00. 

1.    Th«  Study  of  Man.    By  A.  C.  Haddoh.    tLOO 

Th«  GroundWorli  of  Science.    A  Study  of  Epistemolocjf. 

By  St.  GxoBOB  MiVART.   $l.7S. 
RiTora  bf  North  AmcHoa.  A  Beading  Lesson  for  Students  cf 

Geography,  and  Geology.    By  Ibrarl  C.  Bitbbsll,  Professor  df 

Geology,  University  of  Miohigan..  $2.00. 
Carth*  Sculpture- 1  o^  Th«  Origin  of  Land  'Feraaa.    B)r 

Jajcbs  Grixir,  Ijlurohtooh  Professor  of,  Geologj  and  Mineralogy  |n 

the  tlnivenity  of  Edinburgh.    $9.09.        . 

Volcanoes.  ByT.  G.  Borrrt,  F.B.a ,  Univ.  College,  London.  tL 
Bacteria.   By  Groror  Nrwillk.   $8.00.  .   ,     " 
A  Book  of'  WAialea.. .  By  F.  S.  Brddard*    $8.0(K  - 


S. 
1. 


.HEROES  dF  THE  NATroNS 


New  Numbf^s.    FuUy  Illustrated,    ismp.  .each,  $1.50. 
"^Bi'  Blavrtdrcll-atid^herNew  German  Empire.  Howit  Arose  and 
'     '.  "Whf  th  IMiplaced.'  B^  3.  W.  Hradlam,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
^i.  Alexaniier  the  Great.    The  Merghig  o(  lEast  and  West  in 

Universal  History.   By  Brr jAirnr  Idr  Whrrlrr. 
il7.    Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great),     The  Hero  of  Two 

Kations    By  H.  W.  Carlrbs  DAvm. 
as.    OllTer  Cremwell.   By  Charus  Firth. 

3T0RY  OF  THE  NATIONS 

New  Numbers.    Fully  Illustrated.    lamo.  each;  $1.50. 

84  and  SS.  The  Story  of  the  People  of  England  In  the 
1 9th  Century.   By  Jubtdi  McCartkt,  M.P.   In  two  volumes. 

06.  The  Story  ef  Austria.  The  Home  of  the  Hapsburg  Dynasty, 
ftomUBB  to  the  Present  Day.   By  Stdhrt  Whitmaw. 

SS.    Modem  Spain.    (1788-1896.)   By  Martir  A.  S.  HuiCR. 

89.    Modem  Italy.    (1748-1808)  .By  Pirtro  Orsl 


Q.  P.  PUTNAM^S  SON5, 


27  &  35!  West  33d  Sti^t,  New  York. 
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Twentieth  Century  Text-Books. 

Do  not  select  your  text-books  on  the  fottomng  named  subjects  until  you  have  seen 

JORDAN  &  KELLOCC'S  ANIMAL  LIFE, 

HENDERSON  &  WOODHULL^S  PHYSICS.  | 

YOUNC^S  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  j 

ADAM^S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  j 

o/f  to  be  published  in  August.     Write  the  publishers  for  full  particulars.  ! 

The  first  volume  of  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS,  ricLaughlln's  History  I 

of  the  American  Nation,  Coulter's  Botanies  and  the  Englisli  Texts  were  published  last  year.  f 

Among  the  cities  and  states  that  have  already  adopted  some  or  all  of  them  are  :  New  Yark^  Brooklyn^  | 

Philadelphia^  Washington^  D.  C,  State  of  Washington,  State  ofKatisas,  Boston,  Newark,  Detroit,  Chicago,  I 

Columbus,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  many  others.  S 

The  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS  meet  the  up-to-date  demand  for  improved  j 

methods  and  material  for  high  school  work.    See  Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  ! 

requirements  at  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  last  year.    It  gives  the  results  of  long  and  \ 

careful  study  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  by  experienced  and  competent  instructors.  f 

A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request.  J 

I     D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York,  Chicago.  London,  j 


Six  Books  on  History  of  Education. 

Ranging  from  the  complete  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  to  a  brief  outline  for  introduction  and 
review  purposes.    These  books  have  stood  the  test  of  years*  use  with  ever  increasing  popularity. 


Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 


By  Hbt.  Bobsbt  HiRBaia  Quxok,  of  Tnnlty  CoUeffe,  Oamlnrldce,  Vnir 
I'hls  to  the  most  wldely-kDOwn  and  the  most  entertainliiff  Htofcory  cA 
Bducatloii,  and  to  the  best  one  for  the  ordinary  teacher  ana  ^ 


read. 


Mr.  Quick  introduces  the  reader  in  a  manner  at  once  attaraottve  and 
•dentitte  to  Rooaseau,  Pestaloui,  Spencer,  FroebeL,  and  to  many  other 
great  teachers,  amorg  them  Aacham,  Montafgne,  Ratich,  Hilton,  Oome- 
nius,  Locke.  Basedow,  and  Jacotot.  A  general  view  of  each  of  these  Is 
presented,  together  .with  such  extracts  or  epitomes  from  their  best  work 
as  will  give  their  meet  valuable  ideas  to  toe  teachers  of  to-day.  In  the 
chapter  upon  Pestalozai,  for  example,  we  have  a  brief  but  luffldentiy 
complete  account  of  fato  life,  hto  early  elforts,  hto  eoucation»  even  hit 
couitshlp :  the  diUlculties  he  mec  and  the  reverses,  hto  t 


hto  death  amidst  apoarent  lailure|and  the  final  triumph  that  has  cro^ 

and  to  f  rownlng  his  teachings.  Then  follows  an  analytic  reproduction 
of  Festaloszi^s  ideas,  hto  beUefs.  theories,  and  teaching.  In  thto  way  the 
reader  becomes  familiar  both  with  the  educational  thoughts  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  men  that  uttered  them. 

Our  edition  to  one-third  cheaper  than  any  other.  It  to  handsomeW 
printed  and  in  beautiful  library  cloth  binding,  fflse,  7H  x  6  inches.  885 
pagea.    •l.OO ;  to  teachara,  SOe.:  postage,  lae. 

Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centur- 

IKS.  An  Outline  Htotory  of  the  Great  Movements  and  Masters 
of  the  past  four  hundred  years  that  have  shaped  the  theoiy  a  d  practice 
of  the  education  of  the  present,  illustrated  with  portraita  from  authentic 
sources,  it  presents  as  clear  an  account  of  the  important  period  which 
it  covers  as  is  possible  in  a  small  space.  It  contsins  bi<Mrraphle8  of  all 
the  great  educators  of  the  past  four  hundred  j  ears,  and  gives  outlines  of 
their  educational  ideas  and  the  elfect  they  have  had  on  the  world.  The 
sketch  of  the  development  of  American  pedagogics  that  to  added  to  thto 
volume  contains  several  interesting  facts  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  work  on  the  general  history  of  education. 

Size,  7M  X  6  inches.   60  pages.   Limp  cloth  cover.   BSe. 

Browning's  Aspects  of  Education. 


Thto  standard  little  manual  has  been  out  of  pant 
stndent|  and  present  it  in  much  more  attractive  and  convenient  form  thsn 


0y  the  same  auihor.         

some  time,  and  we  publish  the  new  edition,  adding  tonic  1 


ever  before.  It  to  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Bducation  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present,  written  In  the  authorls  dear  and  brilliant  style.  As  a 
book  to  precede  the  more  thoro  study  in  detail  of  the  advance  of  edn- 
eatlonal  ideas,  there  to  no  better  book.  Mr.  Browning  divides  hto  work 
Into  four  parts— Humanism,  Beallsm,  Naturalism,  and  the  Bnglish  Public 
SoliooL  laeh  to  discussed  at  length,  showmg  the  gradual  change  of  ideas 
taSa  Katumltom,  the  broad  term  for  the  edneation  of  the  present  day. 
■lae,fMx4Mte«hes    ttpi^rss.   laasp eleth eovwiL   Me. 

Oar  list  of  books  on  education  is  .very  complete.    Catalog  on  applicatioiL 

E.  L.  K^LLOSQ  dt  CO.,  eouoATiONsi,  pubushbrs^  6t  EAST  NINTH  St..  N.  K- 


Brownins's  Educational  Theories* 

By  OsoAR  Browhino,  M.  a.,  of  Kings  Ccdiege.  Oambrtdse.  Ena.  Oh 
book  has  become  the  recognised  standard  diort  history  ot  eduoanm^ssd 
has  no  superior.  It  condusvely  and  accurately  describes  tbe  main  Uea 
of  thought  which  hvve  been  followed  unon  educational  subjeois.  so  nr 
as  they  are  Important  at  the  present  day,  and  to  of  great  practiOBi  onto 
teachers  in  two  ways :  it  may  sbow  what  to  the  htotorlcal  grotrad  for  it- 
talntng  existing  praotioes  m  education,  or  for  subsUtuong  othen ;  sais 
may,  by  telling  what  great  educators  have  attempted  and  what  gistt 
toinkers  have  conceived  as  possible  in  thto  dftpartment,  stiniulete  teseS- 
ers  to  ccmplete  their  work  or  to  carry  out  thetr  princlpleB  under  enlv 
conditions. 

Our  edit  on  to  the  best  because  (1)  it  has  side  heads  giving  theantdeot  at 


paragraph ;  (2)  each  chapter  to  followed  nv  an  analjraa ;  09  it 
full  mdex ;  (4)  an  appendix  on ''  Froebel  ^  and  the  *■  Ajnerioaa 


very  full  mdex ;  (i)  an  appewfix  on ''  Froebel  ^  and  the  *■  AjneEteaaOoB- 
mon  School.**  These  gruat  improvements  make  tt  speeiaDy  valoehto  ss a 
text-book  for  normal  schools,  teachers*  classes,  reading  olrok 

etc.    Last  year  it  was  adoi 

the  basis  for  hto  examn 
BlacWx^inchea. 


by  the  state  superintendent  of  jnoritesi 
Cloth [bmding,   ftOe.;  tot 


Reinhart's  Outline  of  the   Hlstorv  of 

ISDUOATJON.  With  chronological  table,  suggestions,  and  test  gnn- 
tions.  By  J.  A.  Khshabt,  Ph.D.,  author  of  Principles  of  BdaeBttas, 
etc.  This  to  a  brief  but  compreh  ansive  preeeutat  ionctf  the  main  f aett  n 
educational  progress.  Hie  chapters  are:  IntroduottOD ;  Mdneattna 
among  the  Greeks:  Bducation  among  the  Romans ;  Wooatian  In  tto 
Mkldle  Ages :  the  Dawn  of  the  New  £a:  Bducation  and  tne  ItefonBS> 
tion:  Bducation  in  the  Seventeenth  Oentux^;  Bducation  in  the  ■■*- 
eenth  Oenturr  ;  Bducation  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentory.  A  tboio  stair 
of  thto  book  will  be  a  good  foundation  for  a  more  detailed  etody  of  warn 
a  work  aa  Qulck*s  Bducattonal  Ueformers.  It  to  designed  specially  for 
teachers  who  lack  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  normal  aobooi  and  ttss 
improve  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Teachers  desiring  to  review  the  r 
rapidly  In  preparation  for  an  examination  will  flod  it  helpTuL 
will  appreciate  tte  topic  headings  and  test  questions. 

Size,  SM  2  A>i  Inches.   Lunp  cloth  bindug.   77; 


Allen's  Historic  Outlines  of  Education. 

By  JxBOMB  Allbm,  Pb.D.,  author  of  Mind  Studies  for  Youiff  Tnei- 
ers,  etc  Tb*8  to  an  excellent  littie  book  to  read  as  an  Introduction  to  tba 
subject  or  for  reviewing  the  main  points  of  educational  hlasorr.  It  givu 
In  ontiine  the  different  views  of  education  held  firom  the  time  ef  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  day,-8howing  how  neariy  every  aire  waa  a  dtotisat 
a  Ivance  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Modem  views  of  education  an 
riven,  and  slso  several  pages  devoted  to  education  m  the  United 
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The  Newest — The  Cheapest — The  Best. 

Progressive  Course  in  l^eadin^ 

—FIVE  TiOOKS— 

By  Supt.  GEORGE  L  ALDRICH,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago;  III. 

These  readers  have  been  prepared  by  prominent  educators  in  different  parts-of  the  country  and  are  consequently  cosmopolitan, 
as  it  were,  in  character.    They  are  absolutely  new  throughout,  and  are  attractive,  interesting,  instructive,  and  teachable. 

The  Progressive  Readers  are  made  up  of  more  than  mere  selections  for  pupils  to  read.    These  books  are  in  every  sense  text- 
books in  reading  which  furnish  abunduit  systematic  drill  for  the  pupils.    Theiir  aim  is  to  teach  children  not  only  to  read  distinctly 

and  understandingly  but  also  to  add  to  their  general  fund 
of  information  and  awaken  and  develop  a  taste  for  the 
best  literature.  In  the  preparation  of  this  course  the 
importance  of  teaching  pupils  to  help  themselves,  thus 
making  them  more  and  more  independent  of  others,  has 
been  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

Subject  Matter :  This  comprises  a  pleasing  variety  of 
material—Short  Stories,  Fables,  Nature  Studies,  Historical 
Lessons  and  Geographical  Lessons,  interwoven  with  choice 
bits  of  poetry.  Many  of  these' 
Lessons  prepare  pupils  for  other 
school  work, — such  as  Geogra-  ^ 
phy.  History,  and  Nature  Study, 
while  othei:s  have  a  distinctly 
ethical  value.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  secure  continuity  of  thought.  Gradation  has  been  provided  for  by  introducing  into  each  lesson 
only  a  few  new  words,  each  of  such  words  being  registered  in  connection  with  the  lesson  in  which  it  is 
first  used.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  diacritical  marking  and  syllabification ;  there  are  num- 
erous Drill  Exercises  for  aiding  the  pupils  to  acquire  the  power  of  self  help. 

The  Illastrations  are  artistic  and  instructive.  Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the 
best  results  in  these  respects.  The  Mechanical  Execution  is  also  a  special  feature,  being  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  readers  before  the  public. 

The  price  of  the  Progressive  Readers  is  exceptionally  low,  being  as  follows :  First  Book,  20  cents  ; 
Second  Book,  30  cents  ;  Third  Book,  40  cent^;. Fourth  Book,  50  cepts  (also  in.two  p^rts,  35  cents  each); 
Fifth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  each.) 

THE  SIC3IT  BEADED  (80  pages,  15  cents),  is  an  ideal  supplemental  or  review  Reader  for  primary 
pupils,  particularly  those  using  The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  First  Book ;  its  vocabulary  is  confined 
to  the  words  contained  in  the  First  Book. 


From  Progressive  Reader^  Second  Book  ^  page  ity. 


Morton's  Erlementary  Geography, 

By  ELIZA  H.  nORTON. 

The  instruction  in  this  book  proceeds  by  easy,  and  natural  steps  from  the  child's  knowledge,  gained! 
through  experience  and  environment,  to  an  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  Geography  beyond  his 
home  limits.  The  language  is  clear  and  concise.  The  maps  are  accurate  and  of  the  highest  grade 
in  every  respect.  Their  artistic  merit  is  especially  noticeable.  The  illastrations  are  the  work  of  the 
best  artists  and  have  been  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  give  fuller  meaning  and  greater  interest  to  the 
text.  Special  pains  has  been  taken  to  pecure  unity  and  simplicity  in  the  illustrating  so  as  to  avoid 
confusing  the  child'&  mind.  i 


From  Progressive  Reader^ 
Second  Mook^  P^*  '3^- 


OTHER  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


New  Franklin  Readers 
New  Franklin  Arithmetics 
Sheldon's  Language  Lessons 
Sheldon's  Vertical  Writing 
The  Modem  Spelling  Book 
Hazen's  Readers 
Williams*  Choice  Literature 


Avery's  Physics 
AveryVSinnott's  First  Lessons  in 

Physical  Science 
Furness's  Problems  in  Elementary 

Physics 
Hull's  Arithmetics,   Algebra  and 

Geometry 


Hill's  Elemenb  of  Rhetoric—Science 

of  Rhetoric 
Hill's  Elemenb  of  Logic — Elemenb 
•  of  Psychology 

Shaw's-Backus's  New  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature 
Graded  Problems 


The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  correspond  at  all  times  with  Boards,  teachers,  and  others  interested,  and  to  give  them  full 
information  regarding  their  publications.    Catalogues,  price  lists,  and  circulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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TEXTBOOKS  OF  SUPERIOR  MERIT 

FOR  ALL  QRADES 

From  Kindergarten 


to 


University 

Publi»h»d    by 


Silver,  Burdett 


and 


Company 


T^^m 


THE  BOOKSi 

They  are  original  in  plan  and  purpose* 
Theu  hace  freshness  and  mtality  of  thought. 
They  present  adoanced  and  progressive  methods^ 
They  have  pedagogical  skill  and  adaptaticeness^ 
Models  of  literary^  artistic^  and  technical  excellence* 


WHAT  THEY  ACCOMFIISH^ 

They  proce  their  calue  upon  introduction. 

They  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  schoolroom. 

They  satisfy  the  demands  of  live  teachers* 

They  grow  in  popularity  with  use- 

They  retain  their  place  through  acknoteledged  saperfortty 


A  FEW  REPRESENTATIVE  SERIES  AND  BOOKS: 


S 
S 
t 


s 

I 


Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading. 

The  Rational  AVethod  in  Reading. 

The  World  and  Its  People. 

The  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books. 

The  Normal  Course  in  English. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Number. 

The  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies* 

The  Normal  Music  Course. 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Drawings 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  American  Clasiics. 


Mowry's  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  our  Countfy. 
Howry's  ttistory  of  the  United  States. 
Arnold's  Waymarlts  for  Teachers. 
Pierce*s  First  Steps  in  Arithmetic. 
Pierce's  EEements  of  Arithmetic. 
Sensenig  and  Anderson's  New  Complete  Arith. 
Pattee's  History  of  American  Literature. 
Pattee*s  Foundations  of  English  Literature. 
Howe's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Bullock's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics. 
Davis's  Elements  of  Psychology. 
Davis's  Elements  of  Ethics. 


A  new  series  of  fexf-books  in  Modern  Lanquayes  is  in  active  preparation* 


I     Our  Catalogue 

and  Circulars 
I  sent  free  upon 
\     application* 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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about  any  of  our 
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ITH  the  present  number 
The  School  Journal 
closes  its  sixtieth  vol- 
ume,  marking  an  exist- 
ence of  thirty  years, 
twenty-six  of  which  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  publishers. 
Marking  as  it  does  also 
the  close  of  the  last 
school  year  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  sou- 
venir issue  is  appropri- 
ately devoted  to  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  education 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  greatest  achievement 
is,  no  doubt,  the  establishment  of  the  free  common  school  for 
the  universal  education  of  the  people.  Deep-rooted  preju- 
dices had  to  be  overcome,  one  by  one,  before  the  upbuild- 
ing could  be  begun.  The  thought  that  the  poor  are  as 
much  entitled  to  a  good  education  as  the  rich  had  not 
entered  the  public  conscience  a  century  ago,  tho  several 
leaders  were  valiantly  fighting  for  its  practical  recognition. 
To-day  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  education  of 
the  masses  is  the  paramount  necessity  in  a  democracy. 
Society  does  not  dole  out  education  as  a  gift,  but  provides 
for  it  and  demands  participation  in  it  as  a  means  of  self- 
protection.  Textrbooks  and  other  tools  are  furnished, 
free,  and  in  some  states  clothing  can  be  obtained  by  the 
poor,  to  remove  economic  obstacles  as  much  as  possible. 

Among  the  builders  of  the  common  school  as  we  have 
it,  stand  out  prominently  Luther,  Comenius,  Basedow, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Horace  Mann.  Luther  established 
the  idea  of  civic  obligation  and  state  authority  in  public 
education.  Comenius  outlined  the  first  complete  scheme 
of  education,  extending  from  the  mother^s  school  to  the 
university.  Basedow  began  the  conversion  of  the  world 
to  the  principle  of  a  secularized  public  instruction. 

Thomas  Jefferson  introduced  the  idea  of  the  complete 
system  of  the  free  education  of  a  free  people  at  public 
expense.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  universal  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all  was 
largely  the  result  of  Horace  Mann's  heroic  advocacy. 
His  inspired  zeal  made  the  idea  an  essential  part  of  the 
national  creed,  tho  the  full  meaning  of  its  import  could 
not  assert  itself  until  after  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  to  this  list  the  name  of 
Father  Pestalozzi,  who  freed  the  world  from  the  preju- 
dice against  the  education  of  the  poor.  He  showed  that 
by  a  wise  training  and  instruction  of  the  children  born 
in  poverty,  they  would  be  enabled  to  rise  above  their 
miserable  surroundings  by  their  own  efforts  and  that 
thus  society  would  be  relieved  of  the  life-long  care  of 
them.  Before  Pestalozzi's  day  society  felt  no  respon- 
sibility as  regards  equalization  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. Even  the  great  inspirer  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  paradoxical  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  made 
the  phrases  Liberie^  EgaliUy  Pratemite  pass  into  the 
popular  currency,  felt  convinced  that  the  poor  do  not 
need  education,  and  that  the  very  hardness  of  their 
lives  would  force  an  education  upon  them  better  than 
any  school  or  schoolmaster  could  give  them.  Still  the 
belief  in  the  equality  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  a  uni- 
versal education  is  so  completely  infused  in  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions  that  the  Jeffersonian  idea,  tho  in- 
fluenced and  reinforced  by  Pestalozzi,  can  be  justly  con- 
sidered home-grown. 


The  liberalization  of  the  education  of  women  might 
also  be  made  a  special  topic  in  the  review  of  the  evolution 
of  the  common  schools.  But  here  we  enter  upon  rather 
uncertain  ground.  The  economic  and  social  place  sic- 
corded  to  woman  is  governed  by  varying  standards  pecu- 
liar to  t}ie  different  nationalities  represented  in  this 
country.  The  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores  to 
found  a  permanent  home  in  this  country,  as  a  rule,  be- 
come readily  "  Americanized  "*  in  most  respects,  that  is 
they  adopt  customs  and  views  of  the  majority  with  which 
they  come  in  daily  contact  and  in  turn  slightly  modify, 
in  some  instances,  the  beliefs  and  conditions  they  find. 
But  the  place  of  woman,  being  most  fully  revealed  only 
in  domestic  relations  and  exclusive  social  circles,  remains 
largely  concealed.  This  may  afford  a  limit  as  to  the 
reason  why  it  is  taking  so  long  to  reach,  in  this  country, 
any  sort  of  equUibrium  in  the  views  touching  female 
education.  One  of  the  first  documents  issued  by  Heniy 
Barnard,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  of  which  he  was  the  first  commis- 
sioner, was  a  pamphlet  giving  the  views  of  great  thinkers 
upon  female  education.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
still  under  way,  tho  it  turns  no  longer  upon  the  question 
of  equalizing  the  educational  advantages  of  men  and 
women,  but  bears  rather  on  the  adjustment  of  studies  to 
feminine  working  capacity.  The  common  school  offers 
the  same  opportunities  to  boys  and  girls  alike.  The 
very  fact  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  questions  of 
sex  shows  that  results  of  a  mighty  evolution  have  become 
fixed  in  practice,  whatever  the  theory  may  have  to  say. 

In  the  present  number  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  the  present  character  of 
female  education,  especially  in  secondary  and  higher  in- 
stitutions. The  great  work  of  Jacob  Abbott  in  this  field 
is  described  in  an  interesting  sketch  prepared  by  one  of  his 
illustrious  sons,  the  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.D.,  of  Can^- 
bridge,  Mass.  Miss  Burlingame  contributes  an  outline 
of  the  efforts  made  by  well-known  women  pioneers. 

The  thoughtful  article  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  gives  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  the  evolution  in  the 
general  aspect  of  American  education  during  the  cen- 
tury. This  is  finely  supplemented  by  the  broad  and 
clear  exposition  which  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education,  gives  of  the  present  status. 

The  editor  hoped  to  have  each  one  of  America's  four 
new  dependencies  represented  but  an  accumulation  of 
engagements  prevented  Superintendent  Frye  from  fur- 
nishing a  description  of  the  educational  conditions  and 
needs  of  Cuba,  and  Commissioner  Atkinson  felt  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority 
of  the  Philippines,  never  having  been  to  the  islands  be<- 
fore.  But  the  interesting  historical  sketch  of  Hawaiian 
education  by  Inspector-General  Townsend  and  the 
straightforward  statement  of  the  needs  of  Porto  Rico 
by  General  Groff,  acting  commissioner,  throw  much  light 
on  the  responsibilities  we  have  assumed  as  a  nation. 

As  in  former  years  a  special  article  is  given  to  the 
education  of  the  native  Indian.  The  symposium  closes 
with  consideration  of  the  two  great  subjects  of  study 
whose  introduction  in  the  elementary  schools  marked  a 
new  era  in  nineteenth  century  education. 

After  the  editorial  pages,  follow  valuable  summaries 
showing,  in  a  measure,  the  educational  activity  of  the 
year  1899-1900.  The  list  of  pedagogical  books  with  com- 
ments is  particularly  commended  to  the  attention  of 
readers. 
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HE  evolution  of  education  in  America  during 
the  nineteenth  century  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  topics  ever  assigned  to  a  writer. 
It  really  demands  six  full  articles  to  do  jus- 
tice to  six  periods — distinct  and  epochal ; 
but  I  shall  consider  them  all  in  one  con- 
densed survey.    I  am  convinced  that  while 
we  are  apt  to  do  justice  to  the  theories  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  are  doing  scant  honor  to  the  educational 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth. 

JefFerson's  Phn  of  a  Federal  School  System. 

The  century  opened  with  the  most  remarkable  man  in 
the  presidential  chair  that  America  has  yet  produced. 
His  greatness  in  politics  has  made  less  notable  his  work 
for  education.  But  whoever  studies  Thomas  Jefferson 
thoroly  will  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  he  deserves 
most  glory  for  being  the  first  to  embody  ethics  in  poli- 
ticSy  or  for  his  faith  in  the  common  people,  or  for  his 
doctrine  of  the  true  federal  union,  or  for  his  grasp  of  a 
complete  school  system.  Jefferson  found  the  common 
schools  of  New  England  a  grand  basis  for  a  citizen-mak- 
ing institution.  But  whatever  the  colonies  intended  at 
the  outset,  pioneering  had  pushed  settlements  far  out  of 
reach  of  the  higher  schools  about  Boston  and  of  Harvard. 
By  1800  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  reached 
out  as  far  as  Western  New  York  and  even  into  Ohio. 
With  oxen  and  Indian  trails  they  were  glad  of  district 
schools  and  an  occasional  academy.  In  Virginia  there 
was  not  much  besides  William  and  Mary. 

Jefferson  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  for  the 


A  District  School. 


whole  land  a  single  school  system  that  would  be  bottomed 
on  common  schools,  but  reach  up  to  universities.  At 
first  he  seems  to  have  dn^med  out  a  national  university 
at  Washington,  as  sufficient  for  the  whole  Union.  To 
achieve  this  he  became  a  correspondent  of  Priestley  and 
Dr.  Cooper.  Then  he  planned  to  bring  over,  in  bulk, 
the  whole  university  of  Geneva.  Washington  objected 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
public a  foreign  body  of  teachers,  with  monarchical 
instincts.  Jefferson  was  convinced ;  and  the  project 
dropped.  His  mind  then  worked  out  a  federal  schense. 
He  proposed  to  establish  state  universities  and  federalise 
these  in  a  national  university  at  Washington.  The  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  mainly  devoted  to  making  this 
plan  practicable.  His  own  state  was  won  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Meanwhile  he  had  sent  his  friend,  Judge  Woodward, 
to  act  as  chief  justice  of  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
Full  of  Jeffersonian  ideas,  Woodward  had  hardly  reached 
Michigan  before  he  laid  before  the  legislature  a  bill  to 
create  the  '^  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigan." 
This  quaintly  classical  bill  was  actually  adopted  by  these 
New  England  pioneers  in  the  woods,  and  the  univ^stj 
was  established  in  1818.  It  was  the  first  American  state 
university ;  it  became  in  due  time  the  model  for  nearly 
every  new  state,  and  many  of  the  older  ones. 

It  was  well  for  us  that  we  had  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
lay  the  comer  stone  of  this  great  conception.  The  oni- 
yersity,  as  he  planned  it,  and  as  it  was  later  carried  out 
in  his  own  state,  was  non-sectarian,  scientific  in  aim,  and 
was  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation.  It  anticipated 
nearly  all  the  progress  that  the  centmy 
was  to  bring  forth. 

Meanwhile  Jefferson  and  Washingtoi 
labored  hard  to  get  the  national  noiva> 
sity  at  Washington,  which  should  be  the 
head  of  a  true  American  system — with 
the  intent  to  create  not  a  second-hand 
quality  of  European  sentiment,  but  an 
independent  national  American  view  (rf 
whatever  constituted  politics,  religioB, 
and  sociology.  Unfortunately  this  part 
of  the  great  plan  was  not  inaugora^. 
But  that  portion  of  the  plan  which  con- 
sisted in  state  systems,  based  on  primaiy 
schools,  and  rising  to  an  apex  in  a  stote 
university,  was  finnly  fixed  in  the  evoh- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Horace  Mann's  Phn  of  a  State  System  of 
Free  Public  ScKoob. 

Nothing  progressive  occurred  in  the 
history  of  American  education  after  Jef- 
ferson until  Horace  Mann.  As  New 
Englanders  moved  westward,  unaUe  to 
carry  with  them  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, they  accepted  a  makeshift  of  dis- 
trict schools,  private  schools,  private 
academies,  and  private  or  sectarian  col- 
leges. Samuel  Adams  in  his  inangural 
as  governor  of  Massachusetts^  said  that 
he  *' feared  such  institutions  would  de- 
tach the  attention  and  influence  of  the 
wealthy  from  general  support  of  ton 
schools ;  so  that  useful  learning,  instne- 
tion,  and  social  feelings  in  the  earfy 
parts  of  life,  might  cease  to  be  eqi^ 
and  universally  disseminated."  This  be- 
came true ;  and  it  remained  true  for  half, 
a  century.  This  has  been  called  "The, 
half  century   of   the  private    school*' 
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These  schools  grew  up  everywhere,  but  very  unevenly. 
Academies  were  located  where  most  money  could  be 
made — not  most  knowledge  imparted  and  they  were  open 
only  to  boys.  Naturally  the  adage  became  popular  that 
the  three  r's  were  enough  for  the  poorer  sort  of  folk. 

Compensative  attempts  were  made  by  such  people  as 
Mary  Lyon,  Rev.  Hiram  Kellogg,  and  Joseph  Emerson 
to  give  girls  a  chance  at  higher  learning.  All  this,  how- 
ever was  tentative  and  sporadic— there  was  nowhere  a 
state  system  of  education  for  all  the  children  of  the 
state. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  in  Boston  and  Governor  Thacher 
vehemently  opposed  the  establishment  of  public  primary 
schools.  But  in  1818  they  were  out-voted,  and  an  Eng- 
lish high  school  for  boys  was  created  in  1821.  In  1826 
Boston  established  the  iBrst  high  school  for  girls.  At 
this  period  in  the  contro\ersy  came  Horace  Mann.  He 
began  about  1824  to  express  the  views  that  soon  set 
going  the  second  great  American  evolution  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  pictured  the  decadent  condition  of 
affairs  in  vivid  colors;  the  utter  failure  of  private  schools 
to  cover  the  field  ;  the  need  of  a  better  system  for  the 
sake  of  higher  citizenship.  He  advocated  firat,  a  system 
of  free  public  schools,  covering  the  whole  state  ;  second, 
teachers  educated  by  the  state  to  adequately  instruct. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  supervised  by  the 
state.  In  1834  Massachusetts  created  a  school  fund. 
Other  states  were  already  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  1837  Gov.  Edward  Everett  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  a  state  board  of  education.  Horace  Mann  was 
selected  as  the  secretary  of  such  a  board.  Well  equipped 
intellectually,  he  was,  after  all,  like  Jefferson,  grander 
for  his  mond  power.  He  wrote  in  his  journal, ''  Hence- 
forth I  dedicate  myself  to  the  supremest  welfare  of  man- 
kind.**  He  declared  that  the  common  school  was  '^  the 
greatest  invention  of  man ; "  and  to  improve  it  was  the 
chief  end  of  statesmanship.  If  you  would  get  rid  of 
vice  you  must  have  better  schools.  The  school-house 
must  be  made  wholesome  ;  the  system  supported  by  the 
state ;  and  the  whole  supervised  by  the  most  competent 
experts.  The  final  result  was  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools  in  1838. 

The  fight,  however,  was  not  over.  Some  towns  voted 
that  if  girls  must  be  educated  at  public  expense  they 
should  be  denominated  charity  scholars.  Thirty-one 
grammar  schools  united  in  accusing  Mr.  Mann  of  ignor- 
ance and  of  perjured  statements.  New  York  state 
teachers  joined  in  to  crush  him.  Charles  Sumner,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  James  Garter  were  among  his  chief 
supporters.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evolution  went 
on.  Schools  were  graded.  The  modem  high  school 
was  born.  The  state  free  system,  which  carried  both 
boys  and  girls  further  than  Harvard  had  done  in  1800, 
was  established  in  state  after  state  with  rapidity. 
Academies  and  private  schools  began  to  snuff  out.  The 
whole  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  tone  of  education 
went  up  with  the  establishment  of  the  state  system. 

Mahan  Esiablishcs  Co-Education  in  Hlgha  Institutions. 

Coincident  with  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  East 
was  that  of  Asa  Mahan  in  the  West.  Mann  was  work- 
ing at  the  bottom  ;  Mahan  at  the  top.  A  graduate  of 
Hamilton  college  in  1826,  he  had  early  come  into  collision 
with  conservatism.  In  1835,  while  preaching  in  Cincin- 
nati, occurred  an  outbreak  in  Lane  Theological  seminary. 
To  retain  Southern  students,  the  subject  of  slavery  had 
been  tabooed.  Against  this  iron  rule,  refusing  free 
speech,  the  students  revolted  and  a  secession  occurred. 
Oberlin  was  founded  as  an  institution  where  higher  edu- 
cation could  be  secured  without  bar  of  color.  Mahan 
was  offered  the  presidency  and  he  consented  on  condition 
^  that  co-education  should  be  made  an  integral  part  in  the 
conception  of  the  new  college.  So  that  co-education, 
which  had  advanced  into  the  secondary  schools  of  high 
rank,  reached  the  top.  It  is  true  that  Jefferson  had  an- 
ticipated this ;  and  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  Vir- 
[  ginia  provided  for  female  teachers  as  well  as  male ;  but 
^      the  accepted  fact  of  unqualified  equality  in  education  was 


due  to  Asa  Mahan,  first  president  of  Oberlin.  From 
there  it  caught  thruout  the  West  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty reacted  upon  the  East,  until  Cornell  took  it  up 
with  President  White,  and  Dr.  Eliot  carried  the  compro- 
mise of  a  Harvard  annex  for  women.  Mahan  lived  to  be 
president  of  two  other  co-educational  colleges,  and  died  in 
his  advanced  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

A jasfiz  and  the  Evolution  Theory. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  American  educa- 
tion may  be  credited  most  truly  to  Louis  Agassiz.  I 
shall  never  forget  with  what  peculiar  intonation  Emerson 
once  said  to  me,  of  the  great  men  of  Boston,  **  Ah,  sir  I 
but  you  should  come  to  Boston  to  see  the  greatest  among 
them,  Agassiz."  Already  with  a  reputation  as  prince  of 
scholars,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1846,  and  in  1848  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  zoology  and  geology  in  Harvard. 
The  jointure  of  these  two  subjects  in  one  professorship 
indicates  the  condition  of  scientific  investigation  in  our 
colleges  at  that  date.  Agassiz  began  at  once  to  create 
a  new  sentiment.  Co-laborers  like  Hitchcock,  Dana,  and 
Pierce  were  at  hand.  Fortunately  these  pioneers  of  the 
scientific  method  were  permeated  with  an  ethical  spirit, 
as  much  so  as  Mann,  Mahan,  and  Jefferson.  At  Penikese 
idand,  Ae^assiz's  seaside  school,  to  some  laughine  spirits 
he  said.  When  I  am  in  your  churches  you  bid  me  be 
reverent,  because  you  read  the  word  of  God.  Here, 
with  my  dip  net  I  lift  to  your  eyes  the  work  of  God ;  and 
here,  too,  you  shall  be  reverent"  Whipple  writing  of 
him  says :  **  He  inspires  as  well  as  performs ;  communi- 
cates not  only  knowledge  but  the  love  of  knowledge." 

Agassiz  rejected  Darwinism  as  it  came  fresh  from  the 
pen  and  soul  of  its  author;  but  after  all  Darwinism 
owed  its  great  impulse  to  Agassiz.  Every  pupil  at  Peni- 
kese, I  think,  without  exception,  became  an  ardent  evo- 
lutionist. One  of  them.  Professor  Straight,  said  to  me, 
''  Agassiz  leads  to  Darwin  with  his  work  as  surely  as  the 
sun  reveals  the  earth." 

Darwin's  specific  influence  began  in  1858.  His  great 
effort  was  to  show  by  what  processes  nature  works  in 
the  advance  from  lower  to  higher  organisms  and  functions. 
But  the  result  on  education  was  to  stimulate  not  belief 
in  his  results  any  more  than  confidence  m  his  methods. 
Scientific  investigation  was  rapidly  crowded  to  the  front. 
An  enthusiastic  wave  began  to  roll  over  our  schools, 
from  lowest  to  highest.  The  clash  with  classics  was  not 
so  emphatic  as  with  the  unscientific  methods  of  study- 
ing the  classics.  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  assaUed  be- 
cause of  being  dead  languages,  but  because  they  occu- 
pied the  field,  without  giving  room  for  the  more  import- 
ant developments  of  modem  research.  Altho  evolution 
was  at  first  assailed  as  irreligious,  if  not  blasphemous,  it 
was  soon  found  that  no  phase  of  thought  and  science 
ever  led  so  directly  to  God.  ''The  ethical  principle  is  a 
natural  law  pervading  the  universe"  said  Cams. 

The  impulse  given  to  educational  work  by  the  evolu- 
tion hypothesis  was  marvelous  in  every  direction.  It 
emphasized  environments  and  heredity.  It  demanded 
sanitation  and  child  study.  It  brought  into  life  and 
action  aD  that  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Richter  had 
taught.  It  paved  the  way  for  Froebelism,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  kindergarten  became  an  incorporate  part 
of  the  American  school  system.  The  old  oUapodrida  of 
natural  philosophy  fell  apart  and  reappeared  as  physics, 
psychology,  biology.  Biology  quickly  ripened  and  burst 
open  as  botany,  zoology,  paleontology,  entomology,  and  a 
dozen  more  subordinate  sciences.  In  conjunction  with, 
and  a  consequent  of  the  evolution  epoch,  manual  training 
became  a  natural  necessity.  The  culture  of  the  brain 
with  helpless  hands  and  a  dawdling  body  was  seen  to  be 
worse  than  a  blunder.  The  masterly  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  was  ably  seconded  by 
Colonel  Parker. 

Dn  Harris  as  a  Philosophic  Systematizcr. 

Evolution  was  a  philosophy  as  well  as  science.  It  led 
the  way  to  a  great  philosophical  renaissance.  The  result 
was  a  new  evolution  in  the  educational  field  which  must 
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justly  be  called  the  Harrisian  epoch.  It  was  the  duty  of 
W.  T.  Harris  to  systematize,  to  create  the  correlation, 
to  evolve  the  philosophy  of  education  and  create  an 
American  system  on  a  philosophical  basis.  I  find  Mr. 
Harris  at  first  conservative  concerning  science  in  the 
common  school.  By  nature  not  at  all  an  innovator,  he 
moved  with  a  calmness  that  has  given  great  di  ,nity  and 
value  to  this  latest  development.  Hegel  and  Darwin 
were  wedded.  Mr.  Harris  led  the  way  resolutely  into 
every  field  of  education,  adjusting  and  readjusting,  until 
the  spirit  of  order  and  system  had  taken  complete  con- 
trol of  educational  work.  The  better  adjustment  of 
primary  work  accepted  the  child  garden  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  school  system.  This  involved  the  closer  asso- 
ciation of  the  school  and  the  home  ;  and  the  recognition 
of  the  general  principle  that  an  ignorant  mother  cannot 
safely  be  left  in  charge  of  children  who  must  become 
citizens. 

From  his  splendid  vantage  ground  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, had  meanwhile  accepted  the  position  of  mediator 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  His  mission  has  been, 
with  skill  unequaled,  to  remove  entrenched  but  outlived 
traditions  from  the  field  of  higher  education.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  entering  a  period  in  which  we 
may  say  that  evolution  has  accomplished  revolution. 
Out  of  them  will  have  to  go  the  old  duds  and  the  gowny 
haberdashery ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  foul 
tradition  that  makes  over  honor  to  honors,  and  sport  to 
lawlessness.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  a  boy  will  be 
as  safe  from  moral  corruption  in  our  colleges  as  in  our 
high  schools.  All  along  the  line  evolution  goes  not  only 
for  more  rational  instruction,  but  for  manlier  character. 
However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  undertake  any  detail  of 
that  phase  of  educational  reform  which  has  gone  on  dur- 
ing our  own  generation.  The  Committees  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen  and  their  work  are  familiar  to  educators. 

The  Parker  Revival. 

The  evolution  of  the  present  day  constitutes  still  an- 
other and  distinct  epoch.  It  is  the  revival  of  liberty  and 
spontaneity  on  the  new  basis  of  scientific  method,  and 
may  be  termed,  I  think,  the  Parkerian  epoch.    System 


and  order  we  have.  Grading  has  been  achieved.  The 
cords  were  drawn  with  accuracy ;  they  may  now  be 
loosened*  Normal  training  led  to  formalism  at  first;  it 
must  now  develop  individualism.  What  we  need  at 
present  is  an  increasing  number  of  great  men  and  great 
women  in  the  ranks.  We  have  been  in  danger  of  a 
splendid  uniformity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  edo- 
cation  will  always  need  its  Mary  Lyon,  its  Mark  Hopldaa, 
and  its  Eliphalet  Nott.  Mr.  Parker  does  not  seem  to 
stand  so  much  for  definite  plans  as  for  freedom  of  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  teachers  to  be  themselvesy  and  to 
do  what  God  speaks,  rather  than  obey  the  machine  order. 
I  think  the  final  education  of  the  nineteenth  centoij 
accepts  pretty  neariy  Herbert  Spencer's  definition :  ''To 
prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  edu- 
cation has  to  discharge.^ 

Nineteenth  century  evolution  in  our  American  schoob 
may  be  sunrnned  up  as : 

(1)  Education  must  begin  at  the  beginning  of  life ;  then- 
fore  the  school  precedes  the  church  ana  the  state ;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  mothers  should  be  educated  to  educate  the  aobon. 

(2)  School  work  should  be  as  broad  as  the  nation  and  skoU 
have  for  its  aim  to  nuike  honorable  citizens,  and  right  children 
of  God. 

(3)  Evolution  insists  that  education  shall  be  applied  at  plastic 
points  in  the  human  organism  and  functioning— that  is  the 
hands  and  the  vocal  cords  and  the  brain,  with  an  equal  degree 
of  care. 

(4)  Education  should  consider  the  mdividualityof  boththe 
teacher  and  the  taught  —avoiding  inflexibility  of  methoi 

(5)  Educational  subjects  are  two-fold  in  classification ;  tlie 
humanistic  and  the  naturalistic — and  both  of  these  claoa  an 
equally  important. 

The  century  goes  out  satisfied  with  itself— justly  ao 
with  its  achievements  in  education.  It  will  pass  over  to 
the  twentieth  century  great  problems  unsolved  and  work 
as  honorable  as  has  already  been  accomplished.  The 
school  system  has  yet  to  be  enfranchised  from  politics; 
and  the  great  American  system  proposed  by  Jefferson  in 
1800  remains  as  yet  incomplete.  Our  state  systems  rite 
from  primary  schools  to  a  university  apex,  but  these  an 
not  yet  federalized  in  a  national  university  at  Washington. 
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FnaiTiM  Porirnit  Ciita1ocu4>  -  Copyn(ht,  1898,  by 
Hvper  &  Bn>th«n. 


The  Educational  Work  of  Jacob  Abbott- 

By  Edward  Abbott,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JACOB  ABBOTT  was 
*J  bom  in  Hallowell, 
Maine,  November  1  4 , 
1808.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  private  school  of 
Miss  Eunice  Buss,  i  n 
Brunswick,  and  at  the 
Hallowell  academy,  and 
was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  with  the  class  of 
1820,  which  he  had  joined 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term  in  1817, 
about  the  middle  of  his 
fourteenth  year.  He  was 
thru  college,  therefore,be- 
fore  he  was  seventeen. 
The  subject  of  his  com- 
mencement part,  techni- 
cally called  a  discussion,'' 
was  '^  The  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Pascal." 
Mr.  Abbott  began  his  educational  work  proper  as  an 
assistant  for  a  year  in  the  academy  at  Portland,  Maine, 
then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams.  Among  his  pupils 
here  was  the  boy  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  who  had 
just  entered  his  "teens  "*  and  was  fitting  for  Bowdoin,  and 
who  remembered  in  his  later  years  the  ''  amiable  and  in- 
dulgent manner  "  of  his  young  preceptor. 

Next,  for  several  months  in  1823,  alternating  with  his 
theological  studies  at  Andover  seminary,  he  taught  a 
private  school  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
rather  conservative  committee  whose  members  were  in- 
clined to  depreciate  the  young  teacher's  somewhat  origi- 
nal methods,  and  then  to  take  to  themselves  whatever 
credit  was  due  for  the  success  and  reputation  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Abbott  was  now  about  twenty,  and  two  vol- 
umes remain  of  his  manuscript  journals  of  this  first  ex- 
periments, devices,  ingenuities,  and  achievements.  His. 
phQosophical  temper,  his  inventive  powers,  his  sympathy 
with  the  young,  his  intuitive  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture and  working  of  the  human  mind,  his  genius  for  in- 
struction and  government,  all  come  to  light  in  these  early 
pages.  His  long  career  as  a  writer  began  at  Beverly  and 
at  Andover,  during  this  period,  with  contributions  on 
scientific  and  other  topics  to  the  public  journals,  among 
the  first  of  which  were  two  papers  on  "  Lightning  "in  the 
Esiex  RigUter,  August,  1823. 

College  Proicssor. 

The  autumn  of  1824  found  Mr.  Abbotf  s  name  entered 
as  "  Tutor  "  in  the  catalog  of  "  The  Collegiate  Institution  " 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  which  received  its  charter  as  a  college 
the  following  year.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  trustees 
under  this  charter  was  to  elect  Mr.  Abbott  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  professor  of  chemistry,  the 
latter  at  a  salary  of  $600.  This  election  he  declined  on 
the  ground  that  the  duties  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
were  not  to  him  sufficiently  alluring  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  all  his  former  studies  and  plans  and  devote  his 
life  to  an  entirely  new  pursuit  Correspondence  and  in- 
terviews with  the  authorities  ensued,  during  which  he 
remained  modest  and  unselfish  but  explicit  and  firm.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy,  substantially  on  the  terms  and 
under  the  conditions  he  himself  had  proposed,  and  this 
appointment  he  accepted.  In  connection  with  this  posi- 
tion he  was  made  inspector  of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds  with  authority  to  make  repairs. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  second  year  of  his  professor- 
ship at  Amherst  was  the  formation  of  a  club  of  college 
ofiScers  called  "The  Pentagon,"  the  object  of  which  was 
the  promotion  of  their  common  work.  This  was  sought 
by  the  instrumentality  of  four  standing  committees,  one 


on  moral  infiuence,  one  on  literary  improvement,  one  on 
education,  and  one  on  publication  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
undertakings  of  "  The  Pentagon  "  was  a  series  of  sys- 
tematic inquiries  into  the  organization,  condition,  and 
methods  of  five  different  classes  of  educational  institu- 
tions, namely  scientific  schools,  military  academies,  New 
England  colleges,  European  universities,  and  learned  so- 
cieties. 

Testimony  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Abbott  was  paternal 
rather  than  fraternal  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Amherst 
students,  always  approachable,  always  sympathetic,  popu- 
lar as  an  instructor,  judicial  and  judicious,  extremely  ef- 
fective as  an  illustrator  of  general  principles,  tactful  in 
gaining  and  holding  attention,  dignified,  courteous,  and 
firm.  He  commanded  respect  from  all  and  exerted  a 
powerful  th )  ever  quiet  influence.  He  found  his  recrea- 
tion in  fathering  a  pair  of  young  Greeks  who  had  come 
over  to  this  country  to  be  educated,  in  studying  French, 
in  making  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  class-room,  in 
occasional  preaching  as  a  '*  licentiate,"  and  in  beginnings 
at  that  educational  literature  which  later  came  to  engross 
his  thought  and  time. 

In  18^  Mr:  Abbott  accepted  an  invitation  from  a 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  prominent  gentlemen  of 
Boston  to  remove  to  that  city  and  assume  charge  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  two  schools  of  an  ad- 
vanced grade,  one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  movements  for 
these  two  schools  originated  separately  and  that  the  two 
committees,  each  unknown  to  the  other,  had  decided  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Abbott  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  The 
joint  application  followed  as  above  stated.  The  terms 
proposed  were  as  lucrative  as  they  were  flattering,  but 
after  consideration  the  invitation  was  declined.  It  was 
subsequently  renewed  and  accepted. 

The  Mt.  Vemon  School. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  Mt.  Vemon  School  for  Girls,  the 
first  great  landmark  of  Jacob  Abbotf  s  educational  work, 
and  one  which  laid  the  foundations  and  settled  the  out- 
lines of  the  highest  educational  work  that  has  been  done 
in  this  country  for  the  last  two  generations.  This  is  a 
large  claim  but  it  is  supported  by  the  facts.  The  Mt. 
Vemon  school  was  started  on  the  1st  of  June,  1829,  in  a 
house  on  the  comer  of  Mt.  Vemon  street  and  what  is 
now  Joy  street.  Two  years  later  it  had  so  grown  that 
its  removal  became  necessary,  and  fine  quarters  were  se- 
cured for  it  in  the  third  story  of  the  Masonic  Temple 
then  building  on  the  corner  or  Tremont  street  and  Tem- 
ple place.  Here  the  school  expanded  in  a  large  way  and 
on  original  lines,  and  the  printed  "  Description  of  the  Mt. 
Vemon  School "  (not  published,  Boston,  1832)  not  only 
evidences  its  commanding  position  but  surveys  and  charts 
the  field  in  which  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  educational 
development  of  the  years  that  followed.  Some  of  the 
salient  and  fruitful  principles  of  the  Mt.  Vemon  school 
were  these : 

1.  Only  one  rule^  and  that  respecting  silence  in  study 
hours. 

2.  Arrav^emeTUs  and  regulations  based  upon  common 
sense  and  common  need,  the  respect  of  which  was  left  to 
the  common  conscience  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Nq  punishments  other  than  the  natural  consequences 
of  wrong  doing. 

4  Self  government  on  a  democratic  basis. 

5.  TJioro  organization  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  in- 
terest of  system  and  order. 

6.  An  elective  system  of  studies. 

7.  Stated  instmction  on  current  events. 

8.  Distinction  drawn  and  maintained  between  the 
functions  of  teaching  and  superintending. 

9.  The  teaching  (fmv^ic  systematically  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  This  feature  was  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  public  of  Lowell  Mason.  And  out  of  his 
coming  and  his  work  grew  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
of  which  Mr.  Abbott  was  the  first  president. 

During  the  Mt.  Vernon  school  period  Mr.  Abbott 
was  variously  active  in  the  extension  of  infiuence  upon 
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other  minds.  He  was  one  of  the  formers  of  the  since 
famous  "  Monday  Night  Qub,"  and  its  secretary  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  ''Young  Christian,^  the  pioneer 
of  the  series  which  bears  its  name,  consisted  of  chapters 
of  religious  instruction  first  written  to  be  read  at  Satur- 
day afternoon  meetings  of  the  pupils  of  the  Mt  Vernon 
school.  ''  Whatever  success  it  has  met  with/'  he  once 
said,  ''arises  from  the  fact  that  I  was  surrounded,  while 
writing  it,  by  one  hundred  children,  with  whose  wants 
and  difficulties  and  dangers  I  was  fully  familiar." 
Busy  Years. 

Mr.  Abbott  preached  with  more  or  less  regularity  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Congregationalist  churches  in  and 
around  Boston.  He  had  invitations  to  the  pastorate. 
He  was  offered  the  chair  of  English  literature  in  New 
York  university,  the  principalship  of  the  Marietta  insti- 
tute, at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  an  editorial  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Tract  Society  at  New  York. 
The  YoutKs  Companion  was  partly  under  his  care  for  a 
time,  and  he  carried  a  third  part  of  the  editorial  respons- 
ibility for  the  Journal  of  Education.  He  was  invited  to 
the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Observer  for  an  experi- 
mental period  of  six  months,  and  was  approached  with 
reference  to  the  editorship  of  the  Spirit  of  (he  Pilgrims. 
With  his  brother  Gorham  he  was  actually  the  editor  of 
the  Religious  Magazine^  a  pioneer  distinctly  of  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  later  times.  This  was  the  busy  man 
who  in  1834  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Rox- 
bury  to  take  the  lead  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Eliot  Congregational  church  there, 
and  his  connection  with  the  Mt.  Vernon  school  came  to 
an  end.  His  preferences  had  been  for  the  ministry 
rather  than  for  teaching,  but  his  destiny  was  to  be  a 
great  educator  with  the  pen,  and  for  this  he  was  to  find 
unconsciously  the  opportunity  at  Roxbury,  and  after- 
wards and  still  more  abundantly  at  Farmington,  Maine. 

From  18S9  to  1843  Mr.  Abbott  lived  in  strict  seclusion 
at  "Liittle  Blue,**  in  Farmington,  busy  with  his  pen  in- 
doors, and  out-of-doors  laying  the  landscape  foundations 
and  laying  out  the  artistic  lines  of  the  simple  little  estate 
which  later,  in  the  hands  of  his  youngest  brother.  Rev. 
Samuel  P.  Abbott,  and  later  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother's  successor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Abbott,  no  relation,  grew 
into  the  justly  far-famed  "Little  Blue  School  for  Boys." 
These  Farmington  years  were  the  years  of  the  "  Rollo 
Books,"  the  "Lucy  Books,"  the  "Jonas  Books,"  the 
'  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  which  was  a 
leader  in  its  path  of  popular  Biblical  instruction  based 
upon  enlightened  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the 
first  of  many  visits  to  Europe  which  revealed  the  distinc- 
tion Bfr.  Abbott  had  already  won  on  that  side  the 


Mt.  Vernon  school,  but  carrying  them  further  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  high  results  which  have  beeo 
reached  in  recent  years  at  Vassar,  Smith,  Welledej, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Radcliffe. 

There  was  no  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mair, 
or  Radcliffe  in  those  days.  To  give  youngwomen  an  ed- 
ucation parallel  with  and  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  their 
brothers  at  Harvard  and  Yale  was  an  unheard  of  and 
visionary  undertaking.  Jacob  Abbott  and  his  brothen 
undertook  it  and  were  successful.  Their  school  was  first 
housed  on  Lafayette  place  in  Colonnade  row.  It  8ub> 
sequently  outgrew  its  quarters  there  and  branched  out 
or  was  removed  successively  to  Fourth  street,  to  Bleecker 
street,  to  Houston  street,  to  Washington  square,  to  Green 
street,  to  University  place,  and  finally  to  Union  square, 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  Spingler  Inititute  and  the 
administration  of  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  the  Abbottf 
educational  work  settled  down  into  its  course  of  widest 
and  most  widely  known  prosperity. 

If  ever  the  story  of  the  development  of  advanced  edu- 
cation for  woman  in  this  country  comes  to  be  fully  told 
it  will  be  found  that  its  roots  run  way  back  to  the  hands 
of  Jacob  Abbott  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  school  in  Boston,  and 
to  his  after  undertakings  in  the  broader  field  and  on  the 
larger  scale  with  his  brothers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  ''Description  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  School"  andhii 
"Teacher"  (Boston,  1833)  contain  the  exposition  of  the 
educational  principles  which  he  established  and  which 
have  had  more  to  do  with  the  progress  of  edncational 
science  in  this  century  than  they  have  received  credit 
for. 

But  after  all  it  was  by  his  work  as  a  writer  rather  tliu 
as  a  teacher  that  Jacob  Abbott  did  his  greatest  serrioe 
for  education.  His  Bible  class  books,  his  "  Little  Piiil- 
osopher"  and  the  "Science  Series,"  his  "  Red  Histories," 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  said  had  taught  himallofhii- 
tory  he  ever  knew,  his  "Young  Christian"  aeries  with 
its  illuminations  of  the  fundamentals  of  truth  and  dotj, 
his  "Teacher,"  his  "Rollo  Books,"  his  volmninwH 
"  American  History,"  produced  at  a  time  when  the  Anw- 
ican  history  had  not  been  popularized,  his  "Rollo's  Toor 
in  Europe"  with  its  powerful  incentives  to  and  entkiag 
specifications  for  the  summer  vacation  abroad,  and  iact 
almost  in  order  of  production  but  certainly  not  least  ii 
importance  and  value  from  the  educational  point  of  view, 
his  "Gentle  Measures  in  Management  and  Training  of 
the  Young,"  are  all  distinctly  and  distinctively  educatioMl 
works.  They  have  exerted  an  influence  in  the  fonwlki 
of  American  character  and  the  direction  of  the  actiTitiet 
of  American  life  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with 
just  appreciation. 


Institution  for  Education  of  Women. 

In  1843  Mr.  Abbott's  home  was 
broken  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
was  Harriet  Vaughan,  of  Hallowell, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  women,  and 
the  way  was  open  for  him  to  remove 
to  New  York  and  join  a  younger 
brother,  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  woman's  college 
there  of  an  advanced  type.  Still  an- 
other brother,  Charles  E.,  was  as- 
sociated with  Jacob  and  Gorham, 
and  a  fourth  brother,  John  S.  C, 
joined  in  a  little  later. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
"Institution  of  the  Messrs.  Ab- 
bott," as  the  school  was  at  first 
modestly  named,  was  distinctly  a 
new  departure,  and  furnished  facil- 
ities for  the  education  of  young 
women  upon  a  system  beyond  any- 
thing known  in  this  country  up  to 
that  time,  substantially  on  the  lines 
that  had    been  originated  in    the 
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Women  Pioneers  in  Education. 

By  Florence  Hurlingame,  Minnesota. 

The  numerical  predominance  of  women  in  the  common 
schools  of  to-day  is  so  much  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  is 
taken  as  an  established  order  of  affairs.  Yet  a  hundred 
years  ago  women  teachers  were  found  only  in  the  most 
elementary  of  infant  schools,  teaching  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  men,  and  women  were  counted 
unfit  even  to  master  the  higher  branches. 

Many  causes  have  operated  to  bring  about  present 
conditions.  The  spread  of  the  public  school  system, 
marking  what  has  been  called  the  '^  Horace  Mann  Era," 
created  the  demand  for  teachers  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  while  the  fact  that  the  schools  were  free  made 
it  necessary  for  wages  to  be  decreased  rather  than  in- 
creased. Hence  there  was  no  incentive  to  men  to  enter 
the  profession,  and  the  demand  for  teachers  grew  more 
and  more  imperative.  The  Lancastran  plan  of  pupil 
teachers  was  adopted  for  a  short  time,  but  it  presented 
difficulties  which  could  be  successfully  overcome  only  by 
the  most  skilful  teachers,  and  was  given  up  as  soon  it 
was  found  that  there  were  women  capable  of  teaching 
any  branch  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  willing 
to  do  so  for  the  low  salaries  which  could  be  paid.  The 
credit  of  originating,  or  at  least  of  giving  the  great  in- 
itial impulse  to  the  movement  for  preparing  efficient 
women  teachers  belongs  to  a  few  strong,  self-reliant  New 
England  women,  chief  among  them  Emma  Willard, 
Zilpah  Grant,  Mary  Lyon,  Katherine  Beecher,  and  their 
associates. 

The  Pioneer. 

Enuna  (Hart)  Willard  was  bom  in  1787  at  Berlin, 
Conn.  She  was  next  to  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  sev- 
enteen, and  no  special  effort  was  made  to  give  her  more 
than  the  commonest  educational  advantages.  Being 
earnest  and  determined  in  character,  however,  she  made 
the  most  of  her  few  opportunities  and  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen began  her  teaching,  in  the  Berlin  school.  Here 
she  achieved  such  success  that  she  was  offered  a  better 
position,  but  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  she  gave 
up  her  work  to  marry  Dr.  John  Willard,  of  Middlebury, 

In  1812  financial  difficulties  resulting  from  the  state 
of  the  country  induced  her  to  open  ia  lK)arding  school  in 
her  home  for  a  few  young  ladies.  From  this  time  on 
her  efforts  were  directed  steadily  toward  one  end,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  young  women  where  they 
could  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
where  they  might  be  fitted  to  teach  what  they  learned. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object  she  established,  in  1822,  the 
Troy  Female  seminary.  Here  she  gathered  around  her 
the  best  teachers  she  could  secure,  learning  of  them  her- 
self all  they  could  teach  her,  and  teaching  them  in  turn 
how  best  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  and  compre- 
hension of  pupils.  She  invented  her  own  methods  and 
adopted  the  Lancastran  plan  so  far  as  to  train  her  ^Ider 
and  brighter  pupils  to  act  as  her  assistants  and  co-labor- 
ers. Finding  no  text-books  to  suit  her  methods,  she 
wrote  her  own,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  co-labora- 
tion  with  others,  and  especially  with  her  younger  sister, 
Mrs.  Almira  (Hart)  Lincoln,  afterward  Mrs.  Phelps. 
These  books  became  immediately  so  popular  that  prob- 
ably more  than  a  million  copies  were  sold  for  use  in  vari- 
ous schools  thruout  the  country. 

In  1831,  while  in  Europe,  Mrs.  Willard  entered  upon 
efforts,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Sigoumey  and  others, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  seminary 
at  Athens,  Greece.  A  similar  school  was  established  at 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogata  by  the  help  of  General  Bolivar, 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Troy  plan.  But  by  far 
the  greatest  result  of  Mrs.  Willard's  labors  is  to  be  seen 
in  this  country,  where  in  1898  over  two  hundred  schools 
were  in  operation  based  upon  Troy  methods  and  con- 
ducted by  Troy  pupUs.  Over  half  of  these  schools  are 
in  the  Southern  states. 


Mrs.  Williard's  Methods. 

As  has  been  hinted,  it  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
plan  to  educate  and  train  her  own  teachers,  to  make  her 
best  and  brightest  pupils  her  assistants,  and  finally  to 
send  them  out  to  continue  her  work  and  to  spread  her 
methods  and  aims  in  teaching.  In  methods  she  insisted 
upon  three  fundamental  things  :  The  pupil  must  be  made 
to  understand,  to  remember,  and  to  communicate  what- 
ever was  taught  her.  Resjponsibility  for  the  first  lay 
peculiarly  with  the  teacher,  who  was  to  use  every  means 
and  device  in  her  power  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the 
pupil.  Responsibility  for  the  second  rested  mainly  with 
the  pupil  herself,  who  by  close  and  steady  application 
must  master  the  facts  thus  understood  and  prove  it  by 
answers  to  the  closest  and  sharpest  questioning.  The 
third  point  called  for  close  co-operation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  selection  of  language  to  express  accurately, 
gracefully,  and  strongly  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 
Only  when  the  subject  was  mastered  in  all  three  respects 
was  the  book  laid  aside,  not  to  be  taken  up  again  before 
examination.    Thoroness  was  an  absolute  requirement. 

Altho  the  requirements  were  rigid,  and  tho  the  sub- 
jects treated  comprised  higher  mathematics,  moral  and 
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mental  philosophy,  physics,  universal  history,  etc.,  yet 
with  all  this,  and  with  her  firm  belief  in  the  intellectual 
capabilities  of  women,  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  the 
womanly  side  of  character,  and  every  effort  was  made  in 
the  school  to  form  the  pupils  not  only  into  able  scholars, 
but  into  true  women  and  refined  ladies.  Religion  was 
inculcated  from  the  beginning  by  readings  from  the 
Bible,  by  devotional  hours,  by  addresses  and  by  confiden- 
tial talks.  Domestic  virtues  were  taught  both  by  ex- 
ample and  by  precept.  The  girls  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  baking  and  sewing,  they  learned  the  care  of 
their  own  rooms  and  clothing,  and  general  neatness  and 
orderliness.  Simplicity  of  dress  was  insisted  upon. 
Fare  and  lodgings  were  of  the  plainest.  A  set  time  was 
given  for  every  duty  and  strict  punctuality  was  required 
in  its  performance.  Grace  of  carriage,  sweetness  of 
voice,  elegance  and  courtesy  of  manner  were  assiduously 
cultivated.  In  short,  Mrs.  Willard  aimed  to  keep  her 
pupils  ''pure,  modest,  docile,  ingenuous,  sound  in  heart 
and  mind,"  while  conceiving  all  this  as  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  develop- 
ment. 

After  Mrs.  Willard's  resignation  from  the  Troy  school 
in  1888  she  continued  her  work  for  the  schools  at  large 
by  acting  for  a  time  as  superintendent  of  the  Kensing- 
ton common  schools,  and  as  co-worker  with  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  then  state  superintendent  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  interests  of  normal  schools.  She  also  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  Southern  and  Western  states  in  the 
interests  of  education.  She  died  April  15,  1870,  at  the 
age  of  83.  The  Troy  school  meantime  continued  to  be 
conducted  by  her  son,  John  F.  Willard,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  (Hudson)  Willard.  The  latter  had  been  for  nine- 
teen years  Mrs.  Willard's  associate  as  pupil  and  assistant. 
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and  had  acted  for  many  years  as  vice-president  of  the 
school  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Willard  in  1872,  the  school  passed  under  the  manap:e- 
ment  of  Miss  Emily  Treat  Wilcox,  a  grandniece  of  Emma 
Willard. 

The  names  of  many  of  Mrs.  Willard's  pupils  are  con- 
nected with  various  benevolent  and  educational  move- 
ments. AmoDg  them  are  Mrs.  Nevins,  for  forty-two 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  hospital 
New  York  city ;  Mrs.  (Bonney)  Rambant,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association ; 
EHizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

The  tezt-boo&  from  Mrs.  Willard's  pen  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including  geography,  history,  both 
American  and  general,  physiology,  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Miss  Grants  Work. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Willard  was  establishing 
her  school  at  Troy  another  school  was  started  at  Ipswich, 
Conn.,  by  a  woman  of  no  less  marked  individuality,  high 
character,  and  ideals,  and  with  the  same  exsdted  aims. 
This  was  Miss  Zilpah  Grant,  born  in  17^4  at  South 
Norfolk,  Conn.  She,  like  Mrs.  Willard,  was  mainly  self- 
educated  and  began  to  teach  at  an  early  age,  learning  as 
she  taught,  and  being  herself  her  own  most  industrious 
pupil  (A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  Miss  Grant  and 
her  work  appeared  in  Educational  Foundations^  May, 
1900.) 

Miss  Grant  was  a  woman  of  strong  and  commanding 
personality,  with  serious  views  of  life  and  its  meanings. 
She  determined  in  her  school  to  have  **  no  rewards,  no 
prizes,  no  emulations,  no  honors,  no  rivalry,  no  marks  nor 
ranks/'  Definite,  exact  requirements  were  laid  upon  all 
Young  women  inspired  with  her  spirit  and  ideals  were 
sent  out  from  the  Ipswich  school  to  teach  all  over  the 
country*  Miss  Grant's  fame,  however,  has  been  partially 
eclipsed  by  that  of  her  most  brilliant  pupil  and  associate^ 
Ma^  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Mount  Holyok'e  seminary. 

Founder  of  Mt.  Holyokc 

Mary  Lyon  was  bom  Feb.  28, 1797,  at  Buckland,  Mass. 
She  is  described  as  having  been  a  bright  child,  with 
wonderful  powers  of  comprehension  and  memory,  thoroly 
devoted  to  her  studies  and  at  the  same  time  well  trained 
in  all  kinds  of  domestic  employment,  and  successful  in 
everything  she  undertook.  She,  like  Miss  Grant,  was  a 
pupU  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  and  while  in  his 
school  at  Byfleld  she  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
former, who  was  at  that  time  his  assistant,  and  with  whom 
she  afterwards  associated  for  three  years  in  various 
schools.  Under  the  influence  of  Miss  Grant  she  learned 
self-control,  system  in  work,  and  attained  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  power  of  discipline  a  quality  in  which  she  had 
been  somewhat  lacking.  She  learned  also  to  be  less  ab- 
sorbed in  her  studies,  less  absent-minded,  and  to  pay 
more  regard  to  her  personal  appearance.  Her  religious 
character  also  was  strengthened  and  deepened  under  Miss 
Grant's  influence,  but  took  its  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
from  her  own  intense  and  impulsive  nature. 

In  1837,  she  began  her  work  at  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
seminary.  South  Hadley.  To  this  work  she  brought  a 
true  missionary  spirit  and  made  it  a  labor  of  love  and 
devotion.  It  was  to  be  pre-eminently  "  a  woman's  school" 
Its  aims  were  "religious  culture,  benevolence,  intellec- 
tual culture,  domestic  habits  of  economy,  independence, 
and  skill  in  household  duties  ;  and  the  social  virtues  of 
an  obliging  disposition,  a  spunt  of  gratitude,  and  a  sense 
of  obligation."  Beyond  this  the  school  auned  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  female  teachers  and  so  promote  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  common  school  It  also  aimed  "  to  counter- 
act certain  errors  in  female  education,  such  as,  taking 
girls  from  home  life  too  early  or  too  entirely,  beginning 
severe  mental  discipline  too  young— the  minimum  age  of 
admission  was  sixteen — and  deferring  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal habits  and  domestic  habits  and  domestic  training 
too  long." 


To  this  end  the  girls  were  plainly  lodged  and  fed,  and 
expected  to  do  each  her  share  in  the  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  tuition  was  placed  so  low  ($60)  that  it 
came  within  reach  of  nearly  all  who  were  in  earnest  to  bet- 
ter themselves.  The  studies  were  so  arranged  as  not  to 
bear  too  heavily  upon  the  pupils,  and  to  leave  them  leis- 
ure for  religious  meditation  and  natural  recreation.  It 
was  but  natural  that  from  such  a  school  as  this,  where 
the  principal  herself  set  the  example  of  working  for  love 
of  the  work,  by  fixing  her  own  salary  at  only  $200  a  year, 
there  should  go  out  pupils  who  gladly  undertook  the 
work  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools  for  the  small 
wages  which  could  be  afforded,  working  with  enthuEoasm 
for  the  cause  of  education  and  the  spread  of  learning 
among  the  common  people. 

Catherine  Beccher*s  Contributions. 

The  third  school  to  which  we  can  look  back  as  having 
given  an  independent  impulse  to  this  woman's  movement 
in  educational  affairs  is  that  of  Catherine  E.  Beecher, 
daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  born  in  1800,  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.  She  was  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children 
and  upon  her  mother's  death  in  1815  she  took  upon  her- 
self many  duties  in  regard  to  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  was  thoroly  trained  at  home  in  housekeeping 
duties,  sewing,  reading,  writing,  and  was  taught  a  Uttle 
arithmetic,  drawing,"  and  painting.  In  school  she  was 
noted  for  her  amusing  tricks  and  ingenious  devices  to 
escape  study,  rather  than  for  brilliancy  or  close  applicir 
tion.  Only  when  the  practical  importance  of  learning  as 
a  means  toward  helping  her  family  began  to  appeal  to 
her  did  she  really  begin  to  study  with  vigorous  interest, 
and  she  continued  to  study  thruout  her  years  of  teaching 
learning  as  she  taught  and  being  often  but  a  trifle  ahead 
of  her  brighter  pupils. 

Miss  Beecher,  like  the  others  mentioned,  invented  her 
own  methods  and  trained  her  own  assistants  as  she 
needed  them,  evolving  order  out  of  confusion  unaidei 
See  early  adopted  the  Lancastran  plan  of  pupil  teachen 
and  was  among  the  first  to  avail  herself  of  the  new  text- 
books of  Mrs.  Willard.  In  her  school  at  Hartfprd  (1828 
to  1836),  she  used  methods  similar  to  some  of  the  mogt 
improved  devices  employed  to-day,  and  which  are  recog- 
nized as  having  the  soundest  pedagogical  basis.  Sbe 
aimed  at  ''principles,  not  details"  and  used,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  "method of  discovery."  Altho  "correlation' 
was  an  unknown  term,  there  was  something  closely  akin  to 
it  as  indicated  in  the  following  from  Barnard's  Journal  si 
Education,  Vol.  28 :    "  Another  method  was  associating 
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kindred  and  connected  branches.  Thus  the  lefisons  in 
geography  and  history  would  be  connected  with  simul- 
taneous periods  in  polite  literature  and  the  history  of 
civilization  and  the  exercises  in  composition  would  some- 
times be  arranged  with  the  same  general  object." 

The  mentally  and  physically  defective  received  especial 
care.  Miss  Beecher  believed  that  all  defects  are  suscep- 
tible to  cure  and  regarded  her  own  mastery  of  mental 
philosophy,  for  which  she  had  no  natural  taste  nor  appar- 
ent capability,  as  an  example.  She  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  value  of  "  interest  **  and  held  that  it  is  strongly 
aroused  only  by  application  of  the  subject  of  study  to  the 
practical  purpose  of  life  ;  that "'  Interest  depends  upon  a 
sense  of  the  practical  good  to  be  attained." 

System,  order,  and  punctuality  were  sedulously  driUed 
upon.  Like  Mrs.  Willard,  Miss  Grant,  and  Miss  Lyon, 
she  trained  her  pupils  to  be  her  assistants  and  sent  them 
out  to  continue  her  work.  From  the  school  at  Hartford 
went  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Dutton,  and  others,  to  establish  the 
Western  Female  institute  at  Cincinnati,  in  1836  ;  Miss 
Frances  Strong  and  others  to  the  Huntsville  Female 
academy,  Ala. ;  and  Mrs.  Julia  (Hanks)  Gardell  to  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  seminary. 

After  giving  up  her  work  at  Hartford  in  1886,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  failing  health.  Miss  Beecher  traveled 
extensively,  especiaDy  in  the  West  where  her  efforts  to 
found  schools  for  girls,  managed,  directed,  and  controlled 
by  women,  and  with  a  normal  department  in  connection, 
were  unflagging.  Among  the  schools  which  she  was  thus 
instrumental  in  founding  were  the  female  college  and  the 
school  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  all  this  work  she  had  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Willard,  Mrs.  (Grant) 
Bannister  and  Miss  Lyon,  and  her  efforts  were  greatly 
aided  by  associations  of  women  in  the  various  cities,  es- 
pecially in  New  York. 

In  comparing  these  women  whose  influence  has  been 
so  powerful  in  the  educational  field  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  all  were  in  a  great  measure,  self-educated 
women.  All  were  women  of  strong  personality,  born 
leaders,  who  by  their  clear  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
people  were  led  to  invent  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
those  needs.  All  labored  to  the  same  end ;  the  estal^ 
lishment  of  permanent  endowed  schools  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls  and  the  fitting  of  such  girls  as  teach- 
ers. They  aimed  to  secure  such  endowments  for  these 
schools  as  should  put  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
those  already  established  for  boys,  so  that  by  freeing  the 
teachers  from  financial  anxiety  they  might  be  enabled  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  and  heartily  to  the  welfare  of 
the  pupils.  Above  all,  they  strove  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  development  of  womanly  character  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  and.  dignity  of  true  womanhood. 
There  was  no  claiming  of  rights^"  no  struggle  for 
**  equality,"  but  a  calm  and  serious  assumption  of  a  place 
for  woman,  peculiarly  her  own  and  as  yet  unfilled ;  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  arouse  women  to  a  sense,  ''not  of 
then:  rights,  but  of  their  duties"  in  respect  to  education 
and  mental  culture.  When  to  this  was  added  the  press- 
ing demand  for  many  teachers,  and  the  necessity  for 
cheap  yet  efficient  ones,  all  the  conditions  were  favorable 
for  that  influx  of  women  into  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
profession  which  has  marked  the. last  half  century. 

The  initial  impulse  thus  given  did  not  expend  itself 
wholly  in  direct  teaching  nor  confine  itself  exclusively  to 
the  school-room.  Mrs.  Stowe's  books  hav«  exercised  a 
far  wider  educational  influence  than  her  school  could 
possibly  have  done  had  she  continued  it,  and  her  example 
has  encouraged  many  women  to  enter  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. Mrs.  Sigoume/s  books,  altho  now  somewhat  out 
of  date,  were  for  a  time  found  in  nearly  every  home  and 
school  in  the  land,  while  no  writer  is  more  beloved  of  the 
children  than  is  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

An  account  of  women  pioneers  in  education  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  Elizabeth  Peabodyand  her 
work  for  the  kindergarten,  of  the  Association  of  Women 
Friends  who  established  the  first  free  girls'  school  in  the 
city  of  New  York. . 
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The  Genesis  of  Technical  Training  in 
the  United  States. 

By  Jane  A.  Stewart,  Massachusetts. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  of  techhical  training  in  this 
country  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts.  In  May,  1640,  this  famous  court  issued 
an  order,  requiring  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the 
several  towns,  among  other  investirations  in  the  line  of 
textile  industries,  '^  to  see  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of 
the  yam.''  The  forefathers  with  chiuracteristic  prudence 
and  foresight  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  practical 
value  of  manual  training  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  English  law,  for  selfish  reasons,  for- 
bade the  importation  of  machinery  and  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  the  colonies.  The  importation  of  clothing 
or  of  the  materials  to  manufacture  clothing  was  almost 
prohibited  because  of  the  great  cost  Thus  the  settiers 
were  forced  to  provide  for  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

By  the  order  of  1640,  the  magistrates  and  deputies 
were  advised  of  the  **  absolute  necessity"  which  existed 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen.  They  were  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  seed  in  each  of  their  towns,  the  names  of 
the  persons  skilled  in  breaking,  spinning,  and  weaving 
hemp  and  flax,  and  especially  they  were  to  recommend 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  instruct  the  young  in  spin- 
ning yarn  and  weaving  cotton  wool.  A  bounty  of  three 
pence  was  offered  on  every  shilling's  worth  of  linen,  cot- 
ten,  or  woolen  cloth  as  a  stimulus  to  production.  Later 
this  bounty  was  repealed,  it  appears,  and  the  deputies 
were  simply  ordered  to  see  the  people  to  gather  wQd 
hemp  and  te  see  that  all  possible  measures  should  be 
taken  in  families  to  spin  as  much  as  possible. 

These  movements  led  naturally  to  the  discovery  that  a 
more  systematic  course  was  necessary  to  transmit  more 
generally  the  knowledge  of  cotton  and  wool  manipula- 
tions. It  became  imperative  to  adopt  a  broader  scheme 
of  education.  And  on  June  14^  1602  the  genera!  court 
of  Massachusetts  passed  the  act  for  public  education,  in 
**  training  children  in  learning  and  labor."  Thus  early  was 
the  basks  principle  recognized  of  the  training  of  the  hand 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  complete  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. This  law  of  the  Massachusetts  court  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first  law  for  technical  instruction  enacted  in  the 
United  States. 

The  law,  it  is  pertinent  to  note,  provided  specifically 
for  textile  training.  Portions  of  it  make  interesting 
reading : 

"This  Court  do  hereupon  order  and  decree,  that  in  every 
towne,  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  prudenciall 
affaires  of  the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  redresse  of  this  evill  (neglect  in  training  up  chil- 
dren in  leaning  and  labor).  "  They  are  to  take  care  that  such 
(children)  as  are  set  to  keep  cattle,  bee  set  to  some  other  im- 
pliment  (employment)  withall,  as  spinning  upon  the  rock  (a 
hand  distaff),  knitting,  weaving,  tape,  etc.  They  are  also  to 
provide  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  materialls  as  hempe,  flaxe, 
etc.,  may  bee  raised  in  their  severall  townes  and  tools  and  impli- 
ments  be  provided  for  working  out  the  same ;  and  for  their  as- 
sistance in  this  so  needful  and  beneficiall  impliment,  if  they 
meet  with  and  difficulty  or  opposition  which  they  cannot  well 
master  by  their  own  power,  they  may  have  recourse  to  some  of 
the  magistrates,  who  shall  take  such  course  for  their  help  and  en- 
couragement as  the  occasion  shall  require,  according  to  justice.** 

This  act  developed  some  ten  yeara  later,  in  1655,  into 
one  setting  forth  in  detail  the  regulations  of  instruction  : 

"This  Court  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  present 
streights  and  necessities  of  the  country  in  respect  of  cloathing, 
which  is  not  like  to  be  so  plentifully  supplied  from  forreign 
parts  as  in  times  past,  and  not  knowing  any  better  way  or 
means  conduceable  to  our  subsistance,  than  the  improving  of 
as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinning  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc., 
doth  therefore  order,  and  be  it  ordered  by  the  authority  of  this 
court ;  that  all  hands  not  necessarily  imployed  on  other  occa- 
sions as  women,  girls,  and  boyes,  shall  and  hereby  are  enjoyned 
to  spin  according  to  their  skill  and  ability ;  and  that  selectmen 
in  every  towne,  do  consider  the  condition  and  capacity  of  every 
family,  and  accordingly  assess  them  at  one  or  more  spinnen." 


"  And  because  several  families  are  necessarily  imployed  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time  in  other  business,  yet  if  opportuni- 
ties were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least  by 
some  of  them  for  this  work : 

"  The  said  Select  Men  shall  there  assess  such  Families  at  half 
and  quarter  spinners  according  to  their  capacities. 

"And  everyone  thus  aforesaid  for  a  whole  spinner,  shall  for 
time  to  come  spin  every  week  for  thirty  weeks,  three  poimd  a 
week  of  Linnen,  Cotton  or  Woolen,  and  so  proportionably  for  half 
and  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence  a 
pound  short. 

"And  the  Select  Men  shall  take  special  cara  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Order  which  may  easily  be  effected  by  dividing  their 
several  townes  into  ten,  six  or  flve,  etc.,  to  appoint  one  of  the 
ten,  six  or  five,  etc.,  to  take  an  account  of  their  divisions  and 
to  certifle  the  Select  Men  if  any  be  defective  in  what  they  are 
assessed  who  shall  improve  the  penalties  imposed  on  such  are 
negligent  for  the  encouragement  of  those  that  are  diligent  in 
this  work.** 

Technical  training  in  this  country  consequently  had  its 
genesis  in  colonial  times,  with  the  begininning  of  the  na- 
tion. The  earliest  form  of  manuS  training  schods 
were  the  spinning  schools  where  the  industrial  arts  were 
systematically  taught.  The  action  of  Boston  in  estab- 
lii9hing  these  schools  indicates  the  early  recognition  by 
the  people  of  the  newly  formed  commonwealth  of  pro- 
viding instruction  adapted  to  communal  requirements.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  from  Boston  records  the  amounts 
which  they  were  willing  to  appropriate  for  these  early 
technical  schools. 

In  December  1700  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  submitted  to  the  town  meeting  a  proposition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  textile  school  witii  twenty  spinning 
wheels,  including  a  scheme  of  premiums,  in  a  building 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  or  in  hired  quar- 
ters. In  1721  a  fund  of  £300  was  set  aside  for  carrying 
on  instruction  in  spinning.  In  1754,  a  town  meeting  voted 
to  appropriate  £50,  to  improve,  for  a  spinning  school, 
the  old  town  hall  which  was  built  in  1656  and  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  old  state  house  at  the  head  of  State 
street.  About  flf teen  yeara  later,  a  committee  reported 
in  favorof  a  numberof  spinning  schools,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  to  bcHTOW  £600, 
for  the  purpose  ;  £2G0  of  this  amount  was  to  buy  spin- 
ning wheels  and  cards  and  the  balance  to  buy  wool,  as 
there  were  persons  ready  to  purchase  for  their  looms  all 
the  yam  which  should  be  spun. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  these  acts  of  the  general 
court,  as  witnessed  by  the  action  of  town  meeting  and 
the  records  of  selectmen's  meetings,  were  thoroly  en- 
forced. The  people,  it  is  said,  showed  not  merely  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  instruction  in  handicrait 
but  devoted  themselves  enthusiastically  to  acquiring 
manual  dexterity. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  industrial  education  in  the 
United  States.  Its  present  and  prospective  extension  in 
connection  with  the  public  school  system  is  educational 
expansion  on  the  right  basis, — ^building  the  sure  founda- 
tions for  the  ideals  of  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 


Location  of  the  first  Normal  School  of  Porto  Rico,  at  Figuen. 
(The  cross  indicatei  the  s^ot  where  it  will  be  located.) 
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The  First  Indian  Schools  in   Montana. 

3j^    Louisa    McDertnott^    JocKp^    MontancL, 


HOULD  business  or  pleasure  bring  you  to 
Flathead  Reservation  you  would  probably 
experience  an  emotion  sJ^in  to  that  produced 
by  a  sight  of  the  far-famed  Angelus  of 
Millet.  In  these  beautiful  little  mountain 
valleys  you  would  hear  the  Angelus  bell 
ring  out  and  see  the  answersing  attitude 
of  prayer  by  blai^et  Indian  or  swarthy  mixed  blood. 

I  came  here  during  the  latter  part  of  August  to  teach 
a  government  school,  the  first  on  this  reservation.  I  was 
here  for  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  the  first 
Monday  was  preceded  by  the  first  Sunday. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  bell  of  the  little  white  chapel 
rang  out,  and  immediately  I  saw  the  Indians  go  trooping 
by  to  church,  a  brilliant  parti-colored  throng.  The  next 
morning  a  white-haired  Jesuit  Father  read  mass  and 
preached  to  his  children  in  their  own  tongue,  the  Kalis- 
pell.  The  congregation  represented  all  grades  and  shades 
of  civilization  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  as  well. 
There  were  many  of  them  squatting  on  the  fioor  Indian 
fashion,  all  of  whom  sang  the  responses  in  Latin  and  re- 
peated the  Catholic  prayers  in  Kalispell.  There  was  the 
charm  of  novelty  about  it  all ;  the  service  within,  the 
row  of  ponies  without,  and  the  line  of  broad-brimmed  felt 
hats  on  the  picket  fence,  adorned  with  a  bit  of  ribbon,  a 


panied  by  two  Fathers  and  as  many  lay  Brothers  who  had 
charge  of  the  provisions.  The  party  arrived  at  St.  Ig- 
natius, October  17,  just  one  month  from  the  time  of 
starting.  They  at  once  opened  a  school  in  the  tempor- 
ary quarters  furnished  them  by  the  Fathers,  and  they  have 
continued  at  the  work  ever  since. 

The  second  and  third  generations  have  been  trained 
and  educated  by  these  devoted  women.  When  I  visited 
the  school  Easter  Sunday,  I  found  gathered  in  the  recep- 
tion-room mothers  and  grandmothers  surrounded  by 
their  numerous  families,  who  had  returned  to  visit  the 
Sisters. 

The  mission  was  first  established  in  1844,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pend  Orielle  river,  but  in  1864,  the  Fathers  removed 
to  the  present  site,  on  account  of  its  more  desirable 
physical  features  and  central  location. 

Tho  first  in  importance  and  development,  St.  Ignatius 
is  second  in  the  history  of  Montana.  The  first  mission 
was  opened  by  Rev.  P.  J.  DeSmet^  of  St.  Louis,  in  1841, 
at  St.  Mary*s  in  Bitter  Root  valley. 

Reli  jion  for  the  Iroquois. 

From  this  parent  stock,  nine  Indian  missions  and 
schools  have  been  established  among  the  different  tribes 
in  Montana.    On  all  the  other  reservations  they  have 


St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Montana.    Establislied  in  1844. 


strand  of  gayly  colored  beads,  or  even  a  solitary  feather 
which,  to  the  childish  minds  of  the  owners,  relieved  the 
dreary  drabness  of  the  felt. 

The  white-haired  Father  has  been  in  Montana  since 
early  manhood.  The  journey  for  him  began  long  years 
ago,  in  far  off  sunny  Italy,  and  will  end,  so  he  says, 
where  he  ''has  borne  the  burden  and  heats  of  the  day,** 
on  Flathead  Reservation. 

Story  of  the  Mission. 

Seventeen  miles  from  the  agency  and  five  from  the 
nearest  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  is  St.  Ignatius, 
the  most  prosperous  and  characteristic  mission  in  the 
northwest.  Here  are  three  large  boarding  schools,  those 
of  the  Fathers,  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  the  Ursu- 
line  nuns.  Here,  too,  is  the  largest  church  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  coast,  the  seating  capacity  of  which  is  taxed 
to  the  uttermost  during  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  St.  Ignatius  day. 

The  mission  represents  the  work  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  Long,  lonely  years  of  patient,  persistent  effort 
were  required  to  raise  a  people  from  the  degradation  of 
barbarism  to  the  morality  of  Christians  and  the  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  civilized. 

The  first  school  was  opened  by  the  Sisters  of  Provid- 
ence from  Montreal,  in  1864.  They  came  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  arriving  at  Vancouver,  Oregon,  July 
11.  By  September  17,  everything  for  the  long  mountain 
journey  was  ready  and  they  set  out  on  horselmck  accom- 


worked  in  common  with  different  denominations  and  gov- 
ernment schools.  On  this  reservation  they  have  had  ex- 
clusive charge  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Since 
1841,  they  have  had  control  of  the  Flatheads,  but  Jesuit 
influence  goes  far  back  of  that  time,  beginning  with  the 
work  of  Father  Ignace  Jogues  among  the  Iroquois  in 
Canada,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  apostle 
to  the  Iroquois,  converted  many  of  them  to  Christianity, 
and  was  by  them  cruelly  murdered  on  a  charge  of  sorcery, 
in  1646. 

Between  1812  and  1820,  many  of  the  Iroquois  came 
into  Montana  as  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany. Among  them  was  big  Ignace,  a  devout  Catholic. 
He  married  into  the  Flathead  tribe,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  people  and  afterward  acquired  much  influence  among 
them.  He  talked  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Black  Robes 
and  urged  again  and  again  that  they  send  for  Black 
Robes  to  come  and  teach  them  the  religion  of  the  white 
man. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  youngest  son,  Francis 
Soxa,  a  man  of  seventy-four.  He  stands  well  over  six 
feet,  is  erect  and  dignified  in  bearing  and  approaches 
more  nearly  to  what  was  once  called  the  '^  noble  red  man 
of  the  forest,"  than  any  Indian  I  have  ever  met  Four 
delegations  of  Indians  went  to  St.  Louis  to  ask  for  Black 
Robes.  Big  Ignace  went  twice.  When  he  and  his  party 
were  returning  the  last  time  they  were  all  killed  on  the 
South  Platte  by  their  war  enemies  the  Sioux.     The 
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fourth  delegation  set  out  in  1839  and  returned 
with  Father  DeSmet  in  1840.  In  1841  he 
returned  with  other  priests  and  lay  brothers 
to  found  St.  Mary's  mission  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley.  Since  then  these  Indians  have 
been  trained  and  taught  exclusively  by  the 
Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

While  Daniel  Webster  was  secretary  of 
state,  the  first  mission  was  laid  out,  the  first 
fields  plowed  and  planted,  the  first  harvest 
reaped  in  the  present  state  of  Montana. 
When  Jefferson  Davis  was  in  the  cabinet,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  agitating  squatter 
sovereignty  in  the  senate,  Father  Adrian 
Hoecken  and  Father  Joseph  Monterey  with 
their  own  hands  were  hewing  the  logs  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  St.  Ignatius.  Slavery 
grew  strong  and  the  sentiment  against  it 
deepened  into  a  bitter  antagonism.  The 
conflict  came  and  human  freedom  was  bought 
with  human  blood.  But  this  isolated  com- 
munity, busied  with  the  work  at  hand  con- 
cerned itself  not  at  all  with  national  problems 
or  national  policies. 


Boys  from  Ursuline  Academy  at  the  Shrine.    St.  Ignatius,  Montjina. 


I  mention  these  things  not  in  reproach,  for  means  of 
communication  were  not  at  hand.  The  order  issued  in 
France,  in  1844,  recalling  Father  Point  to  the  missions 
in  Upper  Canada  did  not  reach  him  for  three  years. 
Once  a  year  a  trip  was  made  to  Vancouver  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  this  was  all  the  communication 
the  missionaries  had  with  the  outside  world. 

Succctt  Amid  Difficulties. 

Trained  to  habits  of  economy  and  prudent  husbandry 
in  an  old  world  civilization,  these  men  utilized  to  the  full- 
est their  scanty  resources  and  turned  to  account  even  the 
fragments  of  machinery  that  drifted,  one  way  and  another, 
into  the  country.  The  first  saw-mill  was  made  of  four 
wagon  tires  welded  together  for  a  crank ;  and  a  fifth, 
hardened  and  flattened  into  a  steel  blade,  by  dint  of  ham- 
mering, was  filed  into  a  saw.  About  the  same  time  the 
first  grist  mill  was  opened.  The  stones  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  were  brought  from  Europe.  The  lumber  for 
the  old  church  put  up  in  the  sixties  was  furnished  by  the 
little  whip  sawmill  and  the  frame  40  x  100  feet  was  held 
together  by  wooden  pins,  for  nails  there  were  none. 

The  preliminary  industrial  training  on  which  civilized 
life  must  base  itself  was  soon  supplemented  by  class- 
room work.  A  plain  English  education  only  was  furnished. 
No  accomplishment,  save  music,  has  ever  been  taught  in 
any  of  the  schools.  The  children  are  very  fond  of  music 
and  many  of  them  are  quite  proficient  in  it.    The  mem- 


A  group  of  the  **  Fathers'  Boys."    St.  Ignatius,  Montana. 


bers  of  the  St.  Cecilia  club  of  the  Ursuline  academy  can 
play  beautifully. 

The  boys  are  taught  farming,  gardening,  the  care  of 
stock,  the  culture  of  fruit,  getting  out  of  timber,  car- 
penter work,  blacksmithing^  making  and  mending  of 
shoes,  harness  making  and  saddlery.  The  girls  learn  aD 
kinds  of  household  occupations,  cooking;  sewing;  daiiy 
work,  gardening,  and  also  how  to  make  and  mend  shoes. 
They  are  instructed  in  all  that  goes  toward  making  and 
keeping  a  home. 

Care  has  always  been  exercised  to  educate  equal 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls.  Woman's  sphere  is  limited 
to  the  fundamental  duties  of  the  sex,  man's  lot  narrowed 
to  the  hearth  and  home,  and  the  professions  are  not 
The  reservation  is  fertile  and  well-watered,  and  the  <&- 
tinct  aim  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  to  give  the  people  such 
training  as  will  put  them  in  touch  with  their  immediate 
environment 

The  result  is  a  community  of  self-supporting  Indians. 
They  have  farms,  cattle,  and  horses.  They  plow  and 
plant,  reap  their  harvests,  and  provide  for  the  immediate 
future.  All  have  little  garden  patches,  and  many  have 
small  orchards.  The  relationship  of  husband  and  wife^ 
father  and  child  is  recognized  and  respected.  A  high 
civilization  has  not  been  established.  One  would  hardly 
expect  to  lift  a  race  from  barbarism  to  highly  civiUaed 
life  in  fifty  years. 

At  Eistcr  Thnc* 

Forithe  Easter  festival  the  Indians  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  reservation  and  pitch 
their  tents  round  about  the  mission.  On  ray 
first  Easter  visit  we  reached  the  mission  in 
early  twilight  on  Good  Friday.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  laughter  of  children  and  the  odors 
of  supper,  mostly  an  out-of-door  affair.  The 
teepe  was  in  evidence  everywhere.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  mission  the  Pend  Oreille  had 
pitched  their  tents,  the  Flatheads  were  on  the 
east  side,  and  over  to  the  north  acroes  Missioo 
creek  was  the  Kootenai  village. 

The  social  and  commercid  center  daring 
the  festival  season .  was  the  trades  store. 
Here  trade  and  talk  went  on  at  a  lively  rate. 
In  the  church  three  fathers  were  busy  from 
morning  till  late  at  night  hearing  confessions. 
Over  at  the  convents  the  visitors  tluonged 
to  see  their  children  and  visit  the  sisters. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  civiUzalaon,  i 
nineteenth  century  civSization,  has  come  to 
surround  the  reservation.  It  must  soon  be  i 
part  of  the  reservation  itself  and  the  result 
will  mean  great  changes  for  this  little  com- 
munity. 
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History   of    Haivaiian    Erducation. 
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^Yvj^*^  ^^  '^^  commonly  assumed  that  before 
Ml  ■  ^^^  Hawaiians  had  books  they  could  have 
Tq\  a  had  no  such  thing  as  education.  Yet  such 
ifi^M^  an  assumption  is  by  no  means  justified  by 
the  facts. 

Their  knowledge  of  nature  about  them 
was  remarkably  intimate  and  discriminat- 
ing. They  had  names  for  all  the  different  plants  of  the 
Hawaiian  flora ;  and  altho  their  schemes  of  classification 
were  fragmentaiy,  crude  and  faulty,  their  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  different  plants 
about  them  would  put  to  shame  many  a  school  girl  able 
to  chase  flowers  down  with  a  key  and  cidl  them  hard  names 
consisting  of  two  Latin  or  Latinized  words  each.  The 
art  of  healing  had  made  considerable  progress  among 
them.  And  in  other  ways  they  made  use  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  plants.  They  knew  the  birds 
of  the  mountains,  the  lowlands,  and  the  sea,  including 
those  migratory  birds  which  visited  them  annually  from 
the  coasts  of  North  America ;  and  they  could  tell  the 
characteristic  habits  of  each  kind.  They  knew  no  more 
of  what  we  now  call  geology  than  did  their  European  con- 
temporaries. 

They  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  astronomy  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  mention.  They  knew  the  visible 
planets  and  the  principal  constellations.  They  knew  the 
tropics  and  the  equator ;  and  they  determined  latitude 
by  means  of  the  circumpolar  constellations,  both  northern 
and  southern,  probably  by  their  dipping  upon  the  hori- 
zon. 

Hawaiian  literature  consisted  of  historical  legends  and 
poems,  as  long  as  books  of  Homer,  by  means  of  which 
the  knowledge  of  their  past  was  preserved  to  the  people, 
and  a  great  mass  of  prophesies,  prayers,  creation  myths, 
religious  poems,  hulas,  etc.  Of  course  this  literature 
was  known  to  the  many  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 
But  the  learned  class  held  vast  stores  of  it  in  their 
memories.  Every  chief  worthy  of  consideration  was  as- 
sumed to  be  able  to  chant  his  own  genealogy  thru  many 
generations  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  iUustrious  ances- 
tors. 

Be  jinnin  js  of  Education. 

Altho  early  explorers  put  forth  some  efforts  to  en- 
lighten the  Hawaiians  in  the  learning  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  remained  for  the  missionaries  to  reduce  their 
language  to  written  form  and  to  introduce  a  system  of 
schools.  The  first  missionaries  arrived  early  in  1820, 
and,  after  waiting  two  weeks  for  the  permission  of  the 
king,  disembarked  and  established  themselves  perma- 
nently. The  attitude  of  these  persons  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  the  king's 
chief  minister  was  engaged  in  learning  the  English  al- 
phabet on  board  their  vessel  before  the  missionaries 
were  permitted  to  land. 

Efforts  to  teach  Hawaiians  to  read  the  English  lan- 
guage seem  to  have  been  continued  with  unateited  zeal 
until  their  own  language  was  reduced  to  written  form ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  met  with  success  almost  beyond 
belief,  for  we  read  that  'Mn  three  monthi^  time,  the 
king  was  reading  the  English  Testament."*  Indeed,  the 
reading  of  English  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  proper  accomplishment  for  those  of  noble  birth,  tho 
the  common  people  were  not  encouraged  to  great  efforts 
in  this  line  for  many  years.  The  first  sheet  that  was 
ever  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language  was  printed  Janu- 
ary 7, 1822,  and  that  it  was  part  of  a  spelling  book.  This 
date  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  education  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Before  the  end  of  1824^  two  thousand  people  had 
learned  to  read,  and  a  peculiar  system  of  schools  was 
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spreading  rapidly  over  the  islands.  Each  chief  sent  the 
most  proficient  scholars  in  his  retinue  to  his  different 
lands  with  orders  to  his  tenants  to  attend  school  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  new  and  wonder- 
ful arts  of  reading  and  writing  was  intense ;  and  at 
length  almost  the  whole  population  went  to  school. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  before  the  days  of  wri^ 
ten  laws  and  constitutions  in  Hawaii,  that  at  this  time 
the  government  consisted  of  the  king  and  his  subor- 
dinate chiefs,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  land  were  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  wills  of  the  king  and  the  chiefs, 
we  see  in  this  a  public  school  system,  with  compulsory 
attendance,  established  in  feudal  Hawaii,  while  Pestaloz- 
zi  was  still  conducting  his  institute  at  Yverdon,  and 
more  than  a  decade  before  the  establishment  of  the  first 
kindergarten  by  Froebel  and  the  contemporary  educa- 
tional revival  in  America  with  which  the  name  of  Horace 
Mann  is  forever  linked. 

But  underneath  all  of  this  wad  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries,  whose  educational  aims  and  ideals  were  high, 
and  in  many  respects  worthy  of  a  later  day.  They  had 
a  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  this  period, 
but  what  could  they  accomplish  for  the  betterment  of 
the  schools  so  numerous,  so  scattered,  and  taught  by 
teachers  so  poorly  equipped  for  the  work  ?  Thru  all 
this  educational  hurry  and  confusion  the  schools  which 
they  themselves  taught  were  of  superior  quality.  Indeed, 
they  were  always  preparing  teachers  for  what  I  may  now 
be  allowed  to  call  the  common  schools.  But  their  pupils 
were  called  away  from  them  by  the  urgency  of  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  soon  after  their  preparation  began. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  was  resolved  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  mission  in  June,  1831,  to  form  a  high  school 
for  raising  up  school  teachers  and  other  helpers  in  the 
missionary  work. 

BuHdinj  of  Schools. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution  Lahainaluna  semi- 
nary was  established,  and  opened  its  doors  the  following 
September.  Lorrin  Andrews  was  the  first  principal ;  and 
at  first  the  teaching  force  consisted  wholly  of  mission- 
aries. But  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  brightest 
of  the  graduates  were  retained  to  become  instructors 
in  their  alma  mater.  This  institution  continues  to  the 
present  time  and  is  the  oldest  school  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Its  graduates  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  creditable  to  their  race  and  to 
their  teachers,  occupying  and  honoring  prominent  posi- 
tions in  Hawaii  and  in  the  mission  fields  of  the  South' 
Pacific. 

Hilo  boarding  school  dates  from  1836,  tho  it  was  not 
fully  organized  till  three  years  later.  This  school  deserves 
and  will  receive  further  consideration  in  another  part  of 
this  sketch. 

In  1836  a  boarding  school  for  girls  was  established  at 
Wailuku.  In  1839  an  industrial  school  for  boys  was 
opened  at  Waialua,  Oahu.  And  from  time  to  time  nu- 
merous mission  schools  of  similar  character  sprang  up. 
Many  of  these  have  served  then:  times  and  have  ceased 
to  exist.  They  are  worthy  of  note  nevertheless,  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  they  exerted  over  the  common 
schools. 

In  1833,  the  Oahu  charity  school  first  opened  its  doors. 
Its  avowed  object  was  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching 
half  whites  the  English  language :  and  we  find  it  desig- 
nated in  official  reports  many  years  later  as  the  Kula 
Hapahaole,  or  half-white  school. 

In  1340  the  royal  school  was  opened  as  a  school  for 
the  chiefs.  This  did  not  immediately  and  directly  infiu- 
ence'the  work  in  the  common  schools,  due  to  two  facts : 
First,  the  chiefs  who  were  educated  here,  perhaps 
naturally,  did  not  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
common  schools;   and,  second,  the  language  of  this 
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school  was  not  the  lan^age  of  the  common  schools.  In 
later  years,  however,  its  i^uence  as  a  preparer  of  teach- 
ers was  strongly  felt. 

Hunahou  school  was  founded  in  1841,  as  a  school  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  missionaries.  At 
first  it  was  intended  to  be  merely  a  fitting  school  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  girls  for  entering  American  colleges ;  but 
the  distances  and  difiiculties  of  communication  soon  led 
to  the  demand  for  a  course  of  instruction,  which  would 
enable  pupils  to  enter  on  advanced  standing  and  complete 
their  courses  with  a  shorter  residence  abroad.  In  1853 
it  was  chartered  as  Oahu  college. 

Organization  of  the  School  System. 

In  1840  the  first  comprehensive  written  laws  were  pub- 
lished, and  among  them  a  general  school  law  provided 
for  the  organization,  discipline,  and  general  conduct  of 
schools.  Methods  of  securing  teachers  and  agreeing 
upon  salaries  were  f  uUy  provided,  but  no  adequate  means 
of  securing  the  payment  of  the  salary  agreed  upon.  At- 
tendance  at  school  was  made  compulsory,  and  suitable 
penalties  for  both  father  and  child  were  to  follow  wilful 
failures  to  observe  this  provision.  This  applied  to  chil- 
dren from  the  ages  of  four  to  fourteen. 

These  laws  took  effect  on  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1846,  before  which  day  William  Richards  had  been  com- 
missioned minister  of  public  instruction,  and  had  made 
a  preliminary  report  upon  educational  conditions.  He 
lived  to  serve  the  countiy  in  this  capacity  but  one  year. 
During  this  brief  period  he  organized  the  new  educational 
system,  nearly  or  quite  liquidated  the  obligations  incurred 
by  the  various  school  districts  under  the  laws  of  1840 
and  1841,  and  made  one  regular  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture. In  his  report  he  dwells  upon  the  value  of  educa- 
tion as  a  commercial  investment,  contending  that  it 
pays  in  the  increased  productiveness  of  labor  which  it 
brings  about. 

IQchard  Annstron  j. 

He  was  succeeded  in  December,  1847,  by  Richard 
Armstrong,  whom  his  son.  General  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
famous  in  connection  with  Hampton  Institute,  describes 
as  an  ardent  admirer  and  disciple  of  Horace  Mann.  He 
held  the  position  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools  for 
thirteen  years,  until  his  death.  No  other  man  ever 
stamped  his  own  individuality  so  deeply  upon  the  Hawaiian 
schools.  Being  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann,  he  was 
naturally  and  necessarily  the  champion  of  realism  ats 
against  formalism.  And  in  virtue  of  that  discipleship  he 
was  a  very  strong  and  practical  advocate  of  normal 
training  for  teachers.  Yet  by  his  environment  he  was 
painfully  limited  in  his  efforts  to  realize  his  ideals.  In 
the  same  report  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  clearness 
and  enthusiasm  the  need  for  more  adequate  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  he  reveals  the  fact 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  an  average  salary  of  seven  and 
a  half  dollars  a  month  of  actual  teaching  time.  Yet  he 
had  the  courage  to  take  such  teachers  as  he  could  get, 
and  with  them  make  the  schools  as  good  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

Some  persons  are  too  cautious  for  positions  requiring 
action.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  ms^ing  mistakes 
that  they  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  doing  nothing.  No- 
body ever  accused  Mr.  Armstrong  of  being  a  man  of  this 
character.  Out  of  a  chaos  of  educational  forces  he 
organized  an  efficient  and  admirable  system  of  public 
schools  and  that,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  we  owe 
our  present  educational  system  to  Richard  Armstrong 
and  to  John  Ricord,  the  attorney-general,  whose  legisla- 
tion gave  him  his  opportunity. 

Years  of  Drifting. 

On  the  26th  day  of  September,  1860,  Mr.  Armstrong 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  high  chief  M. 
Kekuanaoa.  And  for  the  next  ten  years  nothing  is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country 
than  the  lack  of  a  master  hand  at  the  helm.  This  is  not 
said  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Kekuanaoa,  who  was  indeed 
a  wonderful  man  considering  his  past.    But  he  belonged 


to  the  generation  which  first  saw  Christian  civilization 
planted  in  the  islands.  Naturally  he  lacked  both  the 
strength  and  the  confidence  of  his  predecessor. 

In  1866y  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Kekuanaoa, 
a  law  was  enacted  creating  the  office  of  inspector-general 
of  schools.  The  first  to  fill  this  office  was  Hon.  A 
Pomander,  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
widely  known  man  that  ever  held  this  appointment 
But,  altho  a  great  scholar,  he  was  not  a  notable  school 
man.  The  most  noteworthy  movement  with  which  his 
name  is  connected  is  that  for  separating  the  sexes  in  aD 
schools  under  the  government.  This  found  favor  with 
the  board  for  a  time,  but  was  evidently  not  enthusias- 
tically approved  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and  the 
Royal  school,  and  Mililani  school  are  the  only  two  of  the 
day-schools  for  the  education  of  the  sexes  separately, 
which  have  been  carried  on  as  such  down  to  the  present 

ReconslructkNi. 

In  1870  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hitch- 
cock, who  was  bom,  brought  up,  and  educated  in  the 
islands.  Altho  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man  when 
appointed  to  this  position,  he  had  already  served  fifteen 
years  in  the  schools  whose  work  he  was  now  to  direct 
He  was  the  founder  of  HUo  Union  school,  from  which 
institution  he  was  called  to  be  the  official  head  of  the 
teaching  force.  His  first  year  in  office  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  to  investigations  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  general  and  in  particular. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  in  office  only  seven  years.  Daring 
this  time  his  zeal  and  his  industry  never  flagged.  He 
found  the  common  Hawaiian  schools  in  a  deplorable 
condition  and  he  brought  them  up  probably  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  they  ever  reached.  In  some 
cases  he  undoubtedly  undertook  more  than  he  could  ac- 
complish, and  made  many  mistakes.  This  was  especially 
tme  of  his  necessarily  hurried  work  in  the  preparation 
of  text-books.  But,  as  was  said  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  he 
never  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  doing  nothing. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
America  took  effect  in  1876,  and  ushered  in  the  present 
era  of  progress  and  prosperity.  It  was  eariy  in  thii 
period,  1877,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  resigned  and  Mr.  D.  D. 
Baldwin  succeeded  him  in  office.  like  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  native  of  the  islawh, 
and  he  knew  the  people  and  their  needs  thoroly.  He 
was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  capable  of  taMng  a 
broad  view  of  his  work.  As  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock to  round  out  nobly  our  educational  era  of  small 
things,  so  it  was  Mr.  Baldwin's  good  fortune  to  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era  of  greater  things.  EiVery  argn- 
ment  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  favor  of  English  edu- 
cation for  Hawaiians  was  now  doubled  in  value.  As  the 
language  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  English  lan- 
guage gained  rapidly  in  importance.  The  immigration 
of  relatively  large  numbers  of  English-speaking  persona, 
and  their  distributiofi  thru  all  tiie  principal  districta 
made  it  more  and  more  a  language  of  conunon  oommn- 
nication,  thus  increasing  the  necessity  and  decreasing 
the  difficulty  of  its  acquirement.  The  old  argument  of 
the  poverty  of  the  government  and  the  great  cost  of 
such  education  practically  disappeared  in  this  era  of 
prosperity. 

In  the  year  1888  all  government  schools  were  made 
free,  with  the  exception  of  two  schools  in  Honolulu  and 
one  in  Hilo.  Since  then  nearly  all  the  so-called  common 
schools  (in  which  the  Hawaiian  language  is  the  medium 
of  instruction)  have  been  converted  into  English  achooU 
so  that  at  present  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  this 
country  are  being  educated  in  and  thru  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Present  Conditions. 

Since  my  appointment  to  this  office,  in  1895^  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  the  task  of  making  our  school  work 
more  educative.  When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  I 
found  the  schools  weak  on  the  side  of  thought  woik»  tbo 
very  good  in  formal  work.  The  first  year  was  devoted  to 
general  preparations  for  a  forward  step  on  the  part  of 
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the  whole  teaching  force.  The  assistance  rendered  in 
this  matter  by  Dr.  Dressier  and  others  in  the  summer 
school  of  1896  is  incalculable. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  note  the  growth  of  the 
teaching  force  in  ideals  and  in  educational  efficiency. 
Teachers  have  eagerly  seized  the  opportunities  offered 
them  for  self-improvement^  and  have  created  opportu- 
nities of  their  own. 

According  to  the  schedules  of  salaries  adopted  by  the 
department,  salaries  of  principals  are  based  upon  enroU- 
menty  certificates,  and  varying  lengths  of  service ;  and 
those  of  assistants  upon  the  same  considerations,  except 
enrollment.  The  essential  element  of  quality  of  service 
is  practically  ignored.  Now  it  is  easier  to  point  out  this 
inconsistency  than  it  is  to  remedy  it.  To  make  any  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  services  of  different 
teachers  thruout  the  islands,  one  must  know  more  of 
these  individuals  than  any  person  can  know  under  the 
present  system.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  has  balked 
every  attempt  to  introduce  practically  the  question  of 
quality  of  service  into  the  consideration  of  salaries  in 
the  various  positions  ^nerally. 

One  of  the  great  needs  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the 
islands  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  course  of 
study,  was  for  supplementary  reading,  especially  along 
lines  on  which  information  was  called  for  by  the  course 
of  study  but  was  not  readily  available  to  the  teachers. 
This  need  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  Osmer  Abbott,  then 
principal  of  Lahainaluna  seminary,  in  the  founding  of  a 
little  juvenile  monthly  now  called  ''Hawaii's  Young 
People.''  This  periodical  has  now  run  thru  three  years 
under  the  patronage  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, and  its  vi3ue  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the 
teachers. 

But  perhaps  the  most  urgent  need  in  this  line  for  the 
present  is  for  general  school  libraries.  Three  thousand 
dollars  judiciously  expended  would  put  a  hundred  libra- 
ries of  incalculable  value  in  as  many  schools.  And  ten 
dollars  a  year  each  thereafter  would  soon  make  these 
libraries  not  only  valuable  to  the  schools,  but  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  pride  to  the  whole  community.  It  is 
my  dream  for  the  common  schools  that  they  shall  so  de- 
velop and  grow  along  the  lines  of  coordinated  work  and 
the  teaching  of  formal  studies  thru  thought  studies  that 
the  [children  who  pass  thru  eight  grades,  while  gaining 
the  formal  acquirements  of  reading,  writing,  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  dividing,  etc.,  shall  at  the  same 
time  get  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  general  history, 
a  knowledge  of  geography  such  as  can  never  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  school  text-books,  but  must  be  acquired^ 
if  at  all,  thru  general  collateral  reading,  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  about  them  and  afar  off,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  and  taste  for  good,  simple  English  literature. 
In  this  development  in  particular  these  libraries  would 
play  such  an  important  part  that  further  delay  to  pur- 
chase them  would  be  very  bad  economy. 

Teachers,  for  the  most  part,  have  increased  their 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  real  education.  The  attendance 
of  pupils  has  increased  as  facilities  have  increased.  But 
our  tasks  are  not  jb%  performed.  Large  numbers  of  new 
buildings  must  be  erected  if  our  educational  facOities 
are  to  keep  up  with  our  educational  needs.  The  quality 
of  our  schools  must  be  very  greatly  increased,  if  our  edu- 
cational work  is  really  to  be  done.  And  the  schools  must 
be  made  to  reach  the  people  in  their  homes. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  the  advertisers  in 
this  special  issue,  without  whose  co-operation 
this  beautiful  number  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Comprehending  and  appreciating  the 
efforts  of  this  periodical  to  magnify  education 
and  the  office  of  the  teacher,  they  have  taken 
space  liberally.  For  mutual  benefit  mention 
when  writing  to  them  that  you  saw  their  an- 
nouncements in  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Educational  Needs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

By  Major  Gborge  G.  Groff,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Edncation. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  small  body  of  highly  educated 
men  and  women,  but  the  masses  are  buried  in  the  depths 
of  illiteracy.  While  the  professional  people,  the  rich 
planters  and  a  few  merchants  are  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versities  of  Europe,  it  is  estimated,  that  only  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  and  write.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  townships  (here  called  Barrios)  which  have 
never  had  a  school,  and  in  which  to-day,  there  is  not  a 
person  who  can  either  read  or  write.  The  truth  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  statement,  cannot,  however,  be  affirmed. 
The  needs  of  the  island  may  be  enumerated  : 
1.  School-Houses. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  leave  a  single  public  school- 
house  on  the  island.  Schools  are  now  all  held  in  houses 
built  for  residences,  which,  while  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  schools,  are  secured  only  on  the  payment  of 
enormous  yearly  rents,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  houses,  and 
always  far  above  what  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  suitable 
houses  would  amount  to.  School-houses  are  needed  for 
at  least  200,000  chfldren. 

2.  Equipment 

School  desks,  school  apparatus,  and  school  supplies 
of  all  kinds  are  needed.  On  the  advent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, there  was  not  a  modem  school  desk  on  the  island. 
Maps,  charts,  slates,  lead  pencils,  and  tablets,  were  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  writer  could  not  find  a  sin^e 
tablet  of  paper  in  San  Juan  before  the  Americans  came. 
Some  schools  have  been  held  the  present  year,  with  all 
the  children  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and  neither  chair  nor 
desk  for  the  teacher.  An  American  teacher  who  brought 
two  slates  from  the  states,  kept  good  order  in  her  school, 
by  giving  out  the  slates  each  morning  to  the  two  pupils 
whose  behavior  had  been  the  best  on  the  preceding  day. 
3.  Development  of  a  School  System. 

The  Spaniards  had  in  Puerto  Rico,  an  "Institute" 
whose  graduates  were  admitted  to  the  university  at 
Madrid,  a  normal  school  for  girls,  and  another  for  boys, 
several  private  academies,  in  charge  of  church  orders, 
and  about  525  free  public  schools.  The  island  has  never 
had  a  university,  nor  any  high  schools. 

The  public  schools,  in  cities  and  country  alike^  were 
ungraded,  and  resembled  ungraded  rural  schools  in  the 
states.  About  325  barrios  or  townships  have  no  schools 
at  all.  It  would  seem  proper  to  organize,  at  leasts  one 
school  in  each  of  these  districts ;  next,  enough  school?, 
that  all  the  children  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

Later,  schools  must  be  opened  for  the  siz-seyenths  of 
the  children  of  the  island,  for  whom  neither  schools  nor 
teachers  are  now  provided.  This  will  be  a  tax  upon  the 
people  which  they  are  not  at  the  present  moment  able  to 
meet. 

There  is  at  present  a  loud  caU  for  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
island.  San  Juan  has  an  American  school,  with  a  high 
school  class,  but  there  is  no  other  of  the  kind  in  the 
island.  At  least  ten  high  schools  should  be  opened  the 
next  year,  each  with  a  principal  and  three  or  four  aastst- 
ant  teachers. 

4.  A  Normal  School. 

The  department  of  education  has  contracted  with  the 
people  of  Fojardo  to  open  a  normal  school,  at  that  pointy 
on  October  1, 1900.  Forty  thousand  ($40,000)  has  been 
secured  for  a  normal  building,  half  of  which  was  donated 
by  the  people  of  the  town. 

5.  Industrial  Training. 

Technical  and  industrial  schools  are  needed  and  must 
be  established  before  the  educational  system  is  properly 
developed.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  pursue  many 
trades,  but  none  are  skilled.  They  are  not  skiUed  in 
agriculture,  in  any  of  its  processes.  They  are  not  skilled 
in  curing  their  tobacco,  nor  in  making  it  into  cigars  after 
curing..  They  are  not  skilled  in  the  working  of  iron, 
wood,  stone,  or  leather.    They  are  industrious,  and  cB- 
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A  Porto  Rican  School  under  the  Old  Regime. 

matic  conditions  are  so  favorable,  that  they  can  ptirsue 
trades  in  their  homes  or  in  factories. 

6.  A  Universiiy. 

The  educated  classes  are  very  anxious  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university,  which  shall  contain  schools  of 
commerce  and  of  pharmacy.  It  is  felt,  however,  that 
while  the  needs  for  primary  instruction  are  so  great,  these 
should  be  first  met,  and  that  the  university  can  come 
later.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  university  in 
Porto  Rico  is  necessary  as  elsewhere,  to  comple  tefitly 
its  educational  system.  The  stimulus  to  worl^  which  it 
will  arouse  will  be  felt  in  every  school,  even  the  lowest 
primary. 

7.  Money. 

Porto  Rico  is  desperately  poor  at  the  present  moment. 
The  school  budget  for  the  present  year  is  $330,050.00. 
The  appropriation  under  the  last  year  of  Spanish  rule 
was  $75,042.59.  But  the  present  appropriation,  provides 
only  for  some  560  primary  schools.  Six-sevenths  of  the 
children  are  running  about  unkempt  and  untaught. 
There  are  no  high  schools,  no  normal  schools,  no  indus- 
trial nor  training  schools,  no  school  of  agriculture,  no 
school-houses,  no  furniture  nor  apparatus.  There  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  next  year,  for  education,  not  less  than 
$1,000,000.  But,  with  the  expenses  of  the  government 
exceeding  the  income  by  $50,000  per  month,  this  is  im- 
possible at  the  present  time. 

The  American  organization  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation is  as  follows : 

A  commissioner  of  education. 

An  assistant  superinteDdent  of  public  instmctioa. 

A  disborsiDg  officer. 

A  Spanish  secretary. 

An  advisory  board  of  education  of  nine  members,  eight  of 
whom  are  Porto  Ricans. 

Sixteen  English  supervisors  of  schools,  corresponding  to 
county  supervisors  of  schools. 

Seventy  American  teachers  of  English.  The  school  laws  re- 
quire that  all  principals  of  higher  institutions  shall  be  familiar 
with  American  institutions. 

The  Eoglish  language  is  taught  in  all  schools. 

8.  National  Aid. 

We  are  presented  with  a  condition  very  similar  to  that 
in  our  Southern  states  after  the  Civil  war.  The  task  of 
educating  the  masses  there  was  too  great  for  the  people 
themselves  to  assume.  Aid  poured  in  from  the  outside. 
There  were  Peabody's,  Slater's,  and  missionary  societies 
in  numbers,  by  the  aid  of  which  colleges,  universities, 
normal  and  training  schools  were  established  in  all  por- 


tions of  our  South.  The  need  is  just  as  great,  and 
greater  in  Porto  RicOy  for  this  island,  in  its  isolation 
and  oppression,  never  had  a  university,  nor  a  col- 
lege (in  the  American  sense).  There  has  never 
been  a  high  school,  nor  even  graded  school  of  any 
description.  While  the  teachers  are  refined  and 
cultured,  they  have  no  models  before  them,  except 
the  models  of  Spain,  and  these  are  not  good. 

Give  Puerto  Rico  Fair  Treatment 

Porto  Rico  has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  the 
United  States,  since  she  so  warmly  welcomed  our 
soldiers  in  July,  1898.  But  the  people  are  enthusi- 
astically American.  The  desire  to  learn  the  English 
language  is  still  eager  and  intense.  They  desire  the 
best  of  all  that  is  American.  And  they  need  help. 
Not  codfish,  rice,  and  beans,  but  the  knowledge  how 
to  raise  their  own  food  supplies  is  what  they  call 
for. 

The  people  ask.  Is  there  not  in  all  America,  a 
Peabody,  a  Slater,  a  Cooper,  a  Drexel  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  popular  education  in  this  tropical  Eden  ? 
Let  this  be  noted.  No  Spanish  civilization  has  ever 
yet  been  transformed  into  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  effort  is  first  made  in  Porto  Rico  under  the 
most  favoraUe  conditions.  If  it  fails  here  it  will  fail 
in  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Shall  we  permit  it  to  fail  ?  Is  not 
the  civilization  of  the  north  to  supersede  that  of  the 
south  ?  Are  we  true  to  our  time,  our  country,  our  race, 
if  we  do  not  do  our  utmost  to  aid  these  people  in  their 
efforts  to  uplift  themselves  ? 

School  Supplies  for  Porto  Rico. 
Bids  Invited. 

The  subscriber  will  receive,  at  his  office  in  San  Juan, 
T.  R.,  until  noon,  July  20,  1900,  bids  for  the  following 
school  books  and  supplies.  All  bids  should  be  accompanied 
by  samples  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  bids  are  based. 

250  Cartas  Espanolas  (Carta  de  lectura  elemental). 

250  English  Charts  (Primary  Rea'Hng  Charts). 

2,500  Libro  Segundo  de  Lectura. 

2,500  Libro  Tercero  de  Lectura. 

5,000  Appleton*s  First  Reader. 

4,000  Los  Primeros  Pasos  en  Casiellano,  Fernandez  Juncos. 

4,000  Lecciones  en  Lenguage  (espanol-ingles). 

3.000  Adv'd  Arithmetics  in  Spanlsh.adapted  to  use  in  PortoRico. 

3,000  Song  Books  (School  and  Home  Songs). 

10,000  Elementary  Hygiene  (in  Spanish,  and  adapted  to  Tropical 
conditions.    Works  on  anatomy  and  physiology  not  desired. 

10,000  Spanish  Grammars  (Elementary). 

5  000  Elementary  Treatise  on  Agriculture  (in  Spanish  and 
adapted  to  Tropical  countries.) 

ao,ooo  Slates.    7x11  inches. 

500  Gross  Lead  Pencils. 

30,000  Slate  Pencils. 

3,500  Reams  School  Practice  Paper. 

150  Gross  Penholders. 

50  Gross  Pens. 

100  Dozen  Blackboard  Erasers. 

300  Wall  Maps  of  the  United  States. 

600  WaU  Maps  of  Porto  Rico. 

2,000  Rulers  for  school  use. 

All  goods  to  be  delivered  in  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  goods  is  reserved. 
Geo.  G.  Groff,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Elementary  Erducation  in  the  United  States. 
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|N  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  public 
and  private,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  year  1898 
al^ut  sixteen  and  one-half  millions  (16,687, 
648)  pupils.  This  number  includes  all  who 
attended  at  any  time  in  the  year  for  any 
period,  however  short.  But  the  actual  aver- 
age attendance  for  each  pupil  in  the  public  schools  (sup- 
ported by  taxes)  did  not  exceed  98  days,  altho  the  average 
length  of  the  school  session  was  143.1  days.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  aggregate  of  public  and  private  schools 
out  of  each  100  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  years,  71  pupils. 

Out  of  the  entire  number  of  sixteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  pupils  deduct  the  pupils  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  all  kinds,  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and 
schools  for  art,  industry,  and  business,  for  defective 
classes  and  Indians,  there  remain  over  16,0(X),000  for 
the  public  school  enrollment,  or  nearly  91  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  In  the  28  years  since  1870  the  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  has  increased  from  less  than 
7,000,000  to  16,000,000.  The  expenditures  have  in- 
creased somewhat  more,  namely  from  63,000,000  to 
199,000,000  of  doUars  per  annum,  an  increase  from  $1.64 
per  capita  of  population  to  $2.67.  To  account  for  this 
pro  rata  increase  of  61  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mon schools  one  mvst  allow  for  a  slight  increase  in  the 
average  length  of  the  school  term,  and  for  the  increase 
of  enrollment  from  less  than  17  per  cent,  to  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  population-  But  the  chief  items  of 
increase  are  to  be  found  in  teachers'  wages  for  profee- 
sionally  educated  teachers,  and  the  cost  of  expert  super- 
vision. These  account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
50  per  cent.,  while  the  remaining  one-sixth  (of  the  whole) 
is  due  to  better  apparatus  and  more  commodious  school 
buildings. 

The  increase  of  cities  and  large  villages,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  railroad,  has  brought  nearly  one-half  of 
the  school  population  within  reach  of  the  graded  school 
building,  a  long  session  of  from  180  to  200  days  per 
year  and  taught  by  professional  teachers.  In  1870  there 
were  for  each  10,000  inhabitants  12.75  miles  of  railway, 
but  in  1890  the  number  of  miles  of  raQway  for  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  had  risen  to  26.12  miles,  or  more 
than  double  the  former  amount.  The  effect  of  this  in- 
crease of  railway  is  to  extend  the  suburbs  of  cities  and 
vastly  increase  the  urban  population.  The  rural  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  districts  still  continue  their  old  prac- 
tice of  holding  a  winter  school  with  a  session  of  60  to  80 
days  only,  and  taught  by  the  makeshift  teacher  who 
works  at  some  other  employment  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  The  school  year  of  ideid  length  should  be  about 
200  days,  |or  5  days  per  week,  i.  e.,  nine  and  one-half 
months.  In  the  early  days  of  city  schools  the  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  session  of  over  46  weeks  in  length, 
allowing  only  six  weeks  or  less  for  three  short  vacations. 
But  experience  of  their  advantage  to  the  pupil  has  led 
to  the  increase  of  the  holidays  to  nearly  double  the 
former  amount. 

Reducing  the  total  average  attendance  in  all  the 
schools,  public  and  private,  to  years  of  200  school  days 
each,  it  is  found  that  the  average  total  amount  of  school- 
ing each  individual  of  the  population  would  receive  at 
the  rates  of  attendance  and  length  of  session  for  1898, 
is  five  years  counting  both  private  and  public  schools. 

Vital  Knowkd  tf c 

The  average  schooling,  it  appears  from  the  above 
showing,  amounts  to  enough  to  secure  for  each  person  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  an  elementary  school  course 
of  eight  years, — enough  to  enable  the  future  citizen  to 
read  the  newspaper,  to  write  fairly  well,  to  count,  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  and  use  the  simplest  frac- 


tions. In  addition  he  acquires  a  little  geographical 
knowledge,  so  important  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  references  or  allusions  in  his  daily  newspaper  to 
places  of  interest  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
multiplicity  of  cheap  books  and  periodicids  makes  the 
life  of  the  average  citizen  a  continuation  of  school  to 
some  extent.  His  knowledge  of  reading  is  called  into 
use  constantly,  and  he  is  obliged  to  extend  gradually  his 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  history. 
Even  his  daily  gossip  in  his  family,  in  the  shop,  or  in  the 
field  is  to  some  extent  made  up  of  comments  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  the  nation,  or  distant  peoples, — China, 
Japan,  Nicaragua,  or  the  Sandwich  islands,  as  the  case 
may  be, — and  world  interests,  to  a  degree,  take  the  place 
of  local  scandals  in  his  thoughts.  Thus,  too,  he  picks  up 
scraps  of  science  and  literature  from  the  newspaper,  and 
everything  that  he  learns  becomes  at  once  an  instrument 
for  the  acquirement  of  future  knowledge.  In  a  nation 
governed  chiefly  by  public  opinion  digested  and  promol- 
gated  by  the  daily  newspaper,  this  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography 
is  of  vital  importance.  An  illiterate  population  is  im- 
penetrable by  newspaper  influence,  and  for  it  public 
opinion  in  any  wide  sense  is  impossible ;  its  local  pre- 
judices are  not  purified  or  eliminated  by  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  objects  common  to  the  whole  civiliaed 
world. 

The  transportation  of  an  illiterate  population  into  a 
population  that  reads  the  daily  newspaper  and  perforce 
thinks  on  national  and  international  interests,  is  thus  &r 
the  greatest  good  accomplished  by  the  free  public  school 
system  of  the  United  States.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  enrollment  in  school  of  one  person  in  every  five 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  means  the  same 
result  for  the  Southern  states  as  for  the  Northern,  sinoa 
the  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  enroll  nearly  22  per 
cent,  of  their  total  population,  colored  and  white,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  20.70  per  cent.,  while  the  North  At- 
lantic and  the  Western,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  divisionfl 
enroll  only  18  per  cent.,  having  a  much  smaller  ratio  of 
chOdren  of  school  age. 

In  a  reading  population  one  section  understands  the 
motives  of  the  other,  and  this  prevents  political  differ 
ences  from  becoming  too  wide  for  solution  by  partisaB 
politics.  When  one  section  cannot  any  longer  accredit 
the  other  with  honest  and  patriotic  motiyesi,  war  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  That  this  general  prevalence  of  ele- 
mentary education  is  accompanied  by  a  comparative 
neglect  of  the  secondary  and  higher  courses  of  study  ie 
evident  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  number  of  piqdte 
enrolled  more  than  ninety-five  in  every  hundred  are  par- 
suing  elementary  studies  ;  less  than  four  in  a  hundred 
are  in  secondary  studies  in  high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  institutions ;  only  one  in  a  hundred  (thirteen  in  one 
thousand)  is  in  a  college  or  a  school  for  higher  studies. 

Professionally  Trained  Tcachen. 

In  considering  the  reasons  for  the  increase  of  the 
length  of  the  term  of  the  elementary  school  and  its 
adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  study,  one  comes  upon 
the  most  important  item  of  improvement  that  belongs  to 
the  recent  history  of  education,  namely,  the  introduction 
of  professionally  trained  teachers.  The  first  normal 
school  established  in  the  United  States  recently  ode- 
brated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  founded  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  in  1889.  The  number  of  public  normal 
schools  supported  by  the  state  or  municipal  governmenti 
has  increased  since  that  year  to  167  enrolling  46^245 
and  graduating  nearly  8,000  per  annum.    To  this  auin- 

*  Part  of  a  moaograph  prepared  for  the  United  States  Exlulst 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Bj  special  permkision  of  the  ptiblish«s. 
the  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  Albany,  N  Y.  [See  note  on  page  TfC 
concerning  *'  Series  of  Monographs  on  Education  in  t^e  United 
Stat^s.T 
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ber  are  to  be  added  178  private  normal  Bchools,  with  an 
aggregate  of  21,293  students  and  2,000  graduates.  In 
1880  there  were  240  normal  school  students  in  each 
million  of  inhabitants  ;  in  1897  there  were  936,  or  nearly 
four  times  as  many  as  in  each  million. 

The  professionally  educated  teacher  finds  his  place  in 
the  graded  schools  above  mentioned  as  established  in 
cities  and  large  villages,  and  kept  in  session  for  the  entire 
scholastic  year  of  200  days.  It  is  the  experience  of 
school  superintendents  that  graduates  of  normal  schools 
continue  to  improve  in  skill  and  efficiency  for  many  years. 
The  advantage  of  the  professionally  educated  teacher 
above  others  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
trained  to  observe  methods  and  devices  of  instruction. 
On  entering  a  school  taught  by  another  teacher  he  at 
once  sees,  without  special  effort,  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  management,  and  notes  the  defects  as  well  as 
the  strong  points  if  there  are  any.  He  is  constantly  in- 
creasing his  number  of  successful  devices  to  secure  good 
behavior  without  harsh  measures,  and  to  secure  industry 
and  critical  attention  in  study.  Every  normal  school  has 
a  thoro  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  branches,  tak- 
ing them  up  in  view  of  the  higher  branches  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  explaining  their  difficult  topics. 
This  kind  of  work  prepares  the  teacher  in  advance  for 
the  mishaps  of  the  pupfl,  and  arms  him  with  the  skill  to 
assist  self-activity  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  analyse  his 
problem  into  its  elements.  He  can  divide  each  step  that 
is  too  long  for  the  pupil  to  take,  into  its  component  steps, 
down  to  any  required  degree  of  simplicity.  The  normal 
school  graduate,  too,  other  things  being  equal,  has  a 
better  idea  than  other  teachers  of  the  educational  value 
of  a  branch  of  study.  He  knows  what  points  are  essen- 
tial, and  what  are  accidental  and  subsidiary.  He  there- 
fore makes  hi5  pupils  thoroly  acquainted  with  those 
strategical  positions  and  shows  him  how  to  conquer  all 
the  rest  thru  these. 

As  it  would  appear  from  the  statistics  given,  the  rural 
districts  are  precluded  by  their  school  terms  from  secur- 
ing professional  teachers.  The  corps  of  teachers  in  a 
highly  favored  city  will  be  able  to  claim  a  large  percent- 
age ot  its  rank  and  file  as  graduates  of  its  municipal 
training  school — perhaps  60  to  60  per  cent.  But  the 
cities  and  villages  as  a  whole  in  their  graded  schools 
cannot  as  yet  show  an  average  of  more  than  one  teacher 
in  four  who  has  received  the  diploma  of  a  normal  school. 

«•  Individual  Reading  "  and  Clas#  Instruction. 

Another  important  advantage  has  been  named  as  be- 
longing to  the  schools  of  the  village  or  city.  They  are 
graded  schools,  and  have  a  regular  course  of  study,  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  and  a  proper  classification  of  pupils. 

In  the  small  rural  schools  some  20  to  50  pupUs  are 
brought  together  under  one  teacher.  Their  ages  vary 
from4yearsto  20,  and  their  degree  of  advancement  ranges 
from  new  beginners  in  the  alphabet  up  to  those  who  have 
attended  school  for  10  or  12  winters,  and  are  now  at- 
tempting Latin  and  algebra.  It  often  happens  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  of  text-books,  except  perhaps  in  the 
spelling  book  and  reader,  each  pupil  bringing  such  arith- 
metic, geography,  or  grammar  as  his  family  at  home 
happens  to  possess.  Twenty  pupils  are  classified  in  three 
classes  in  reading,  three  in  spelling,  and  perhaps  as  many 
classes  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  studies  as 
there  are  pupils  pursuing  those  branches.  The  result  is 
from  20  to  40  separate  lessons  to  look  after,  and  perhaps 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  devote  to  each  class  exercise.  The 
teacher  finds  himself  limited  to  examining  the  pupil  on 
the  work  done  in  memorizing  the  words  of  the  book,  or 
to  comparing  the  answers  he  has  found  to  the  arithmetic 
problems  with  those  in  the  printed  key,  occasionally 
giving  assistance  in  some  d^cult  problem  that  has 
batDed  the  efforts  of  the  pupil— no  probing  of  the  lesson 
by  analytical  questions,  no  restatement  of  the  ideas  in 
the  pupirs  own  words,  and  no  criticism  on  the  data  and 
methods  of  the  text-book. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  old-time  district  school — such 
as  existed  in  1790,  when  29  out  of  30  of  the  population 


lived  in  rural  districts ;  also  as  late  as  1840,  when  only 
one  in  twelve  lived  in  a  city.  As  the  raihroad  has  caused 
vfllages  to  grow  into  cities,  so  it  has  virtually  moved  into 
.  the  city  a  vast  population  living  near  raflway  stations  in 
the  country  by  giving  them  the  morning  newspaper  and 
rapid  transportation.  In  1890  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion were  living  in  cities  of  nofc  less  than  8,000  inhabi- 
twts.  But  the  suburban  populations  made  urban  by  the 
raihroad — as  indicated  above— would  swell  the  city  pop- 
ulation to  one-half  of  the  whole  nation.  Hence  the 
great  change  now  taking  place  in  methods  of  building 
school-houses  and  in  organizing  schools. 

In  the  ungraded  schools  the  naturally  bright  pupils 
accomplished  a  fair  amount  of  work  if  they  happened  to 
have  good  text-books.  They  were  able  to  teach  them- 
selves from  the  books.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
school  learned  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  probably  studied  the  same  book  for  several  winters, 
beginning  at  the  first  page  on  the  first  day  of  school  each 
year.  Those  who  needed  no  help  from  the  teacher  learned 
to  help  themselves  and  enjoyed  a  delighful  freedom. 
Those  who  were  slow  and  dull  did  not  get  much  aid. 
Their  industry  may  have  been  stimulated  by  fear  of  the 
rod,  which  was  often  used  in  case  of  real  or  supposed  in- 
dolence. Harsh  measures  may  succeed  in  forcing  pupils 
to  do  mechanical  work,  but  they  cannot  secure  much  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  thought.  Hence  the  resources 
of  the  so-called  strict  "  teacher  were  to  compel  the 
memorizing  of  the  words  of  the  book. 

Class  Instniction. 

With  the  growth  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  condition 
of  population  the  method  of  '^  individual  instruction,"  as 
it  is  called,  giving  it  a  fine  name,  has  been  supplanted  by 
class  instruction  which  prevails  in  viUage  and  city  schools. 
The  individual  did  not  get  much  instruction  under  the  old 
plan,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  teacher  had  only 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  examine  him  on  his  daily  work. 
In  the  properly  graded  school  each  teacher  has  two 
classes,  and  hears  one  recite  while  the  other  learns  a  new 
lesson.  Each  class  is  composed  of  twenty  or  thirty  pu- 
pils of  nearly  the  same  qualifications  as  regards  the  de- 
gree of  progress  made  in  their  studies.  The  teacher  has. 
thirty  minutes  for  a  recitation  (or  ^' lesson '^  as  called 
in  England),  and  can  go  into  the  merits  of  the  subject 
and  discuss  the  real  thoughts  that  it  involves.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  book  is  probed,  and  the  pupil 
made  to  explain  it  in  his  own  language.  But  besides  this 
all  pupils  learn  more  by  a  class  recitation  than  by  an  in- 
dividual recitation.  For  in  the  class  each  can  see  the 
lesson  refiected  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow-pupils,  and 
understands  his  teacher*8  views  much  better  when  cbrawn 
out  in  the  form  of  a  running  commentary  on  the  mistakes 
of  the  duller  or  more  indolent  pupUs.  The  dull  ones  are 
encourged  and  awakened  to  effort  by  finding  themselves 
able  to  see  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  fellow-pupils. 
For  no  two  minds  take  precisely  the  same  view  of  a  text- 
book exposition  of  a  topic.  One  child  is  impressed  by  one 
phase  of  it,  and  another  by  a  different  phase. 
In  the  class  recitation  each  one  has  his  crude  and 
one-sided  views  corrected  more  or  less  by  his  fellows, 
some  of  whom  have  a  better  comprehension  of  this  point 
and  some  of  that  point,  in  the  lesson.  He,  himself,  has 
some  glimpses  of  the  subject  that  are  more  adequate 
than  those  of  his  fellows. 

The  possibilities  of  a  class  recitation  are,  therefore, 
very  great  Yor  efficient  instruction  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  who  understands  his  business.  For  he  can  mar- 
shall  the  crude  notions  of  the  members  of  the  class,  one 
after  another,  and  turn  on  them  the  light  of  all  the 
critical  acumen  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  supplemented  by 
his  own  knowledge  and  experience.  FSx>m  beginning  to 
end,  for  thirty  minutes,  the  class  recitation  is  a  vigorous 
training  in  critical  alertness.  The  pupil  afterwards  com- 
mences the  preparation  of  his  next  lesson  from  the  book 
with  what  are  cisdled  new  **  apperceptive''  powers,  for  he 
finds  himself  noticing  and  comprehending  many  state- 
ments and  a  still  greater  number  of  implications  of  mean- 
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ing  in  his  lesson  that  before  had  not  been  seen  or  even 
suspected.  He  is  armed  with  a  better  power  of  analysis, 
and  can  '^apperceive,''  or  recognize  and  identify,  more  of 
the  items  of  information,  and  especially  more  of  the. 
thoughts  and  reflections,  than  he  was  able  to  see  before 
the  discussions  that  took  place  in  the  recitation.  He  has 
in  a  sense  gained  the  points  of  view  of  fellow  pupils  and 
teacher,  in  addition  to  his  own. 

Text-Book  and  Oral  Instruction. 

It  is  presupposed  that  the  chief  work  of  the  pupil  in 
school  is  the  mastery  of  text-books  containing  systematic 
treatises  giving  the  elements  of  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  schools.  For  in  the  United  States  more 
than  in  any  country  text-book  instruction  has  predomi- 
nated over  oral  instruction,  its  method  in  this  respect  be- 
ing nearly  the  opposite  of  the  method  in  vogue  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Germany.  The  evil  of  memorizing 
words  without  understanding  their  meaning  or  verifying 
the  statements  made  in  the  text-book  is  incident  to  this 
method  and  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  prevalent  defect 
in  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  condemned  universally,  but  nevertheless, 
practiced.  The  oral  method  of  Germany  escapes  this 
evil  almost  entirely,  but  it  encounters  another  evil.  The 
pupil  taught  by  the  oral  method  exclusively  is  apt  to  lack 
power  to  master  the  printed  page  and  get  out  of  it  the 
full  meaning  ;  he  needs  the  teachei^s  aid  to  explain  the 
technicsd  phrases  and  careful  definitions.  The  American 
method  of  text-book  instruction  throws  the  child  upon 
the  printed  page  and  holds  him  responsible  for  the  mas- 
tery. Hence,  even  in  the  worst  form  of  verbal  memori- 
zing, there  is  perforce  acquired  a  familiarity  with  lan- 
guage as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  printed  form  which 
gradually  becomes  more  useful  for  scholarly  purposes 
than  the  knowledge  of  speech  addressed  to  the  ear.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  technical,  or  scientific,  language,  and  in 
all  poetry  and  literary  prose ;  the  new  words  or  new 
shades  of  meaning  require  the  mind  to  pause  and  reflect. 
This  can  be  done  in  reading,  but  not  in  listening  to  an  oral 
delivery. 

In  the  United  States  the  citizen  must  learn  to  help 
himself  in  this  matter  of  gaining  information,  and  for 
this  reason  he  must  use  bis  school  time  to  acquire  the  art 
of  digging  knowledge  out  of  books.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  a  deep  instinct  or  an  unconscious  need  has  forced 
American  schools  into  an  excessive  use  of  the  text-book 
method. 

In  the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher  the  good  of  the 
method  is  obtained  and  the  evil  avoided.  The  pupil  is 
taught  to  assume  a  critical  attitude  towards  the  state- 
ments of  the  book  and  to  test  and  verify  them,  or  else 
disprove  them  by  appeal  to  other  authorities  or  to  actual 
experiments. 

This  ideal  hovers  before  all  teachers,  even  the  poorest, 
but  it  is  realized  only  by  the  best  class  of  teachers  found 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,— a  class  that  is 
really  large  and  is  constantly  increasing,  thanks  to  the 
analytical  methods  taught  in  the  normal  schools.  Text- 
book memorizing  is  giving  place  to  the  method  of  criti- 
cal investigation. 

This  review  of  methods  suggests  a  good  definition  of 
school  instructjon.  It  is  the  process  of  re-enforcing  the 
sense-perception  of  the  individual  pupil  by  adding  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race  as  preserved  in  books,  and  it  is  more 
especially  the  strengthening  of  his  powers  of  thought  and 
insight  by  adding  to  his  own  reflections  tlft  points  of 
view  and  the  critical  observations  of  books  interpreted  by 
bis  teachers  and  fellow-pupils. 

The  Grading  of  Pupib. 

In  the  graded  school  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  for 
his  work  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  in  the  rural  school  of 
sparsely-settled  districts.  Hence  the  method  of  investi- 
gation, as  above  described,  is  found  in  the  city  schools 
rather  than  in  the  rural  sehools.  Where  each  pupil  forms 
a  class  by  himself,  there  is  too  little  time  for  the  teacher 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  pupil's  understanding  of 
his  book.    Even  if  he  sees  that  there  has  been  a  step 


missed  somewhere  by  the  chUd  in  learning  his  leeaon,  he 
cannot  take  time  to  determine  precisely  what  it  is. 
Where  the  ungraded  school  makes  some  attempt  at  classi- 
fication of  pupils  it  is  obliged  to  unite  into  one  class,  say 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography,  pupils  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  progress.  The  consequence  ia  that  the 
most  advanced  pupils  have  not  enough  work  assigned 
them,  being  held  back  to  the  standanl  of  the  a^mrage. 
They  must  ''mark  tune"  (or  go  thru  the  motions  of 
walking  without  advancing  a  step)  while  the  rest  are 
coming  up.  The  least  advanced  find  the  av«:age  lesson 
rather  too  much  for  them,  and  become  discouraged  after 
trying  in  vain  to  keep  step  with  their  better  prepared 
fellow-pupils.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in 
many  rural  districts  even  of  those  states  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  classification  are  seen  and  appreciated  in  dtj 
schools,  and  an  effort  is  in  progress  to  extend  these  ad- 
vantages to  the  rural  schools.  But  the  remedy  has  been, 
in  many  cases,  worse  than  the  disease.  For  it  has  re- 
sulted that  classification  gets  in  the  way  of  self-help 
which  the  bright  pupil  is  capable  of,  and  the  best  scholarB) 
''mark  time,"  listlessly,  while  the  poorest  get  difloomaged, 
and  only  the  average  pupils  gain  something. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  in  many  village  schools 
just  adopting  the  system  of  grading,  this  evil  of  holding 
back  the  bright  pupils  and  of  over-pressure  on  the  dnfl 
ones  exists,  and  furnishes  just  occasion  for  the  criticifln 
which  is  made  against  the  so-called  "  machine "  chanu> 
ter  of  the  American  public  school*  The  school  that  pei^ 
mits  such  poor  classification,  or  that  does  not  keep  up  a 
continual  process  of  readjusting  the  classification  by 
promoting  pupils  from  lower  classes  to  those  above 
them,  certainly  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  schools 
organized  on  a  modem  ideal. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  somewhat  technical  matter  be- 
cause of  its  importance  in  understanding  the  most  note- 
worthy improvements  in  progress  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Briefiy,  the  population  is  rapidly  becoming 
urban,  the  schools  are  becoming  "  graded,**  the  pupils  of 
the  lowest  year's  work  placed  under  one  teacher,  ami 
those  of  the  next  degree  of  advancement  under  a  second 
teacher ;  perhaps  from  eight  to  twenty  teachers  in  the 
same  building,  thus  forming  a  "  union  school,"  as  it  is 
called  in  some  sections.  Here  there  is  a  division  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  one  taking  only  dasKS 
just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  another  taking 
the  pupils  in  a  higher  grade.  The  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  division  of  labor  is  increase  of  skill.  The  teacher 
comes  to  know  just  what  to  do  in  a  given  case  of  ob- 
structed progress — just  what  minute  steps  of  work  to 
introduce — just  what  thin  wedges  to  lift  the  pupil  over 
the  threshold  that  holds  back  the  feeble  intellect  from 
entering  a  new  and  higher  degree  of  human  learning. 

Conduct  of  the  Recitation. 

It  will  be  asked:  What  proportion  of  the  teachecs 
of  cities  and  villages  habitually  use  this  higher  method 
in  conducting  recitations  ?  According  to  a  careful  esti- 
mate, at  least  one-half  of  them  may  reasonably  claim  to 
have  some  skill  in  its  use  ;  of  the  one-half  in  the  elem^h 
tary  schools  who  use  it  perhaps  two-fifths  conduct  aD 
their  recitations  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  their  pupik 
help  each  individual  in  correcting  defects  of  ob8ervati(» 
and  critical  alertness.  Perhaps  the  other  three-fifths 
use  the  method  in  teaching  some  branches,  but  cling  to 
the  old  memoriter  system  for  the  rest.  It  may  be 
claimed  for  graduates  of  normal  schods  that  a  large  ma- 
jority follow  the  better  method. 

The  complaint  urged  against  the  machine  character  of 
the  modern  school  has  been  mentioned.  I  suppoee  that 
this  complaint  is  made  quite  as  often  against  good 
schools  as  against  poor  ones.  But  the  critical-prohing 
method  of  conducting  a  recitation  is  certainly  not 
machine-like  in  its  effects.  It  arouses  in  the  most  pow- 
erful manner  the  activity  of  the  pupil  to  think  and  ob- 
serve for  himself.  Machine-like  schools  do  not  foUoir 
this  critical  method,  but  are  content  with  the  memorita 
system,  that  prescribes  so  many  pages  of  the  book  to  be 
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learned  verbally,  but  does  not  inquire  into  the  pupil's 
understanding  or  "apperception,''  as  the  Herbartians 
call  it.  It  is  admitted  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  actuaUy  teaching  in  the  schools  of  villages  and 
cities  use  this  poor  n^ethod.  But  it  is  certain  that  their 
proportion  in  the  corps  of  teachers  is  diminishing, 
thanks  to  the  two  causes  already  alluded  to ;  first,  the 
multiplication  of  prof essional  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers ;  and  second,  the  employment  of  educational 
experts  as  supervisors  of  schools. 

The  rural  schools,  which  in  the  United  States  enroll 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  school  children,  cer- 
tainly lack  good  class  teaching,  even  when  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  professionally  educated  teachers, 
and  not  6  per  cent,  of  such  schools  in  the  land  succeed  in 
procuring  better  services  than  the  "makeshift"  teacher 
can  give.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  these  poorly 
taught  schools  is  that  the  pupils  are  either  left  to  help 
themselves  to  knowledge  by  reading  their  books  under 
the  plan  of  individual  instruction,  or  in  the  attempt  at 
clasfflfication  and  gradins:,  the  average  pupils  learn  some- 
thing, while  the  bright  pupils  become  listless  and  indo- 
lent for  want  of  tasks  commensurate  with  their  strength, 
and  the  backward  pupils  lose  their  courage  for  their 
want  of  ability  to  keep  step.  Even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  great  good  is  accomplished  that  all  the  pupils 
learn  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  all  are  made  able  to  become  readers  of  the  news- 
papers, the  magazines,  and  finally  of  books. 

School  Govenunent  and  Discipline. 

Another  phase  of  the  modern  school  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  machine,  and 
the  American  city  schools  are  often  condemned  for  their 
mechanism,  is  its  discipline,  or  method  of  organization 
and  government.  In  the  rural  school  with  twenty-five 
pupils,  more  or  less,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
pupils  come  into  the  school-room  and  go  out  in  military 
order,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  is  concerned.  But 
in  the  graded  sohool  with  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pupils  order  and  discipline  are  necessary  down  to  the 
last  particular,  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils  as  well  as 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  the  school 
exists.  There  must  be  regularity  and  punctuality,  si- 
lence and  conformity  to  order,  in  coming  and  going. 
The  whole  school  seems  to  move  like  a  machine.  In  the 
ungraded  schools  delightful  individuality  prevails,  the 
pupil  helping^imself  to  knowledge  by  the  use  of  the 
book,  and  coming  and  going  pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
with  no  subordination  to  rigid  discipline,  except  perhaps 
when  standing  in  class  for  recitation. 

Regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  conformity  to  order, 
military  drill — seem  at  first  to  be  so  much  waste  of  en- 
ergy,— necessary,  it  is  true,  for  the  large  school  but  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  force  available  for 
study  and  thought.  But  the  moment  the  question  of 
moral  training  comes  to  be  investigated,  the  superiority 
of  the  education  given  in  the  large  school  is  manifest. 
The  pupil  is  taught  to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his  at- 
tendance in  school  and  in  all  his  movements,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  school  alone,  but  for  all  his  rela- 
tions to  his  fellow-men.  Social  combination  is  made 
possible  by  these  semi-mechanical  virtues.  The  pupil 
learns  to  hold  back  his  animal  impulse  to  chatterer  whis- 
per to  his  fellows  and  to  interrupt  *their  serious  absorp- 
tion in  recitation  or  study  and  by  so  much  self-restraint 
he  begins  to  form  a  good  habit  for  life.  He  learns  to 
respect  the  serious  business  of  others.  In  moving  to  and 
fro  by  a  sort  of  military  concert  and  precision  he  acquires 
the  impulse  to  behave  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  stay  in 
his  own  place  and  not  get  in  the  way  of  others.  Hence 
he  prepares  for  concerted  action,— another  important 
lesson  in  citizenship,  leaving  entirely  out  of  account  its 
military  significance. 

With  the  increase  of  cities  and  the  growth  of  great 
industrial  combinations  this  discipline  in  the  virtues  that 
lie  at  the  basis  of  concerted  action  is  not  merely  import- 


ant, but  essential.  In  the  railroad  system  a  lack  of 
those  semi-mechanical  virtues  would  entirely  unfit  one 
for  a  place  as  laborer  or  employee ;  so,  too,  in  a  great 
mill  or  a  great  business  house.  Precision,  accuracy,  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  head  or  directive  power,  are  nec^ 
essary  for  the  safety  of  others  and  for  the  production  of 
any  positive  results.  The  rural  school  does  not  fit  its 
pupils  for  an  age  of  productive  industry  and  emancipa- 
tion  from  drudgery  by  means  of  machinery.  But  the 
city  school  perf onus  this  so  well  that  it  reminds  some 
people  unpleasantly  of  a  machine. 

The  ungraded  school  has  been  famous  for  its  harsh 
methods  of  discipline  ever  since  the  time  of  the  flogging 
schoolmaster  Orbilius  whom  Horace  mentions.  The  rural 
schoolmaster  to  this  day  often  prides  himself  on  hisabiUly 
to  "  govern  "  his  unruly  boys  by  corporal  punishment.  They 
must  be  respectful  to  his  authority,  obedient  and  stu- 
dious, or  else  they  are  made  to  suffer  bodily  pain  from 
the  hand  of  the  teacher.  But  harsh  discipline  leaves 
indurations  on  the  soul  itself,  and  is  not  compatible  with 
a  refined  type  of  civilization.  The  schoolmaster  who 
bullies  his  pupils  into  obedience  does  what  he  can  to  nur- 
ture them  into  the  same  type  as  himself. 

In  the  matter  of  school  discipline  the  graded  school 
has  an  advantage  over  the  school  of  the  rural  district.  A 
corps  of  teachers  can  secure  good  behavior  more  efficient- 
ly than  a  single  teacher.  The  system,  and  what  is  dis- 
paraged as  its  ''  mechanism,"  help  this  result.  .  In  many 
cities  of  the  largest  size  in  the  United  States,  corporal 
punishment  is  seldom  resorted  to,  or  is  even  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  The  discipline  of  the  school  seems  to  im- 
prove after  the  discontinuance  of  harsh  punishments. 
The  adoption  of  a  plan  of  building  better  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  graded  schools  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
disuse  of  the  rod.  As  long  as  the  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  or  two  hundred  studied  in  a  large  room  under 
the  eye  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  were  sent  out 
to  small  rooms  to  recite  to  assistant  teachers,  the  order 
of  the  school  was  preserved  by  corporal  punishment. 
When  Boston  introduced  the  new  style  of  school  buOd- 
ing  with  the  erection  of  the  Quincy  school  in  1847,  giv- 
ing each  class-teacher  a  room  to  herself,  in  which  pupils 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  so  prepared  their  lessons  under 
the  eye  of  the  same  teacher  that  conducted  their  recita- 
tions (i.  6.,  ''  heard  their  lessons"),  a  new  era  in  school 
discipUne  began.  It  is  possible  to  manage  a  school  in 
such  a  building  with  little  or  no  corporal  punishment. 

The  ideal  of  discipline  is  to  train  the  pupil  into  habits 
of  self-government.  This  is  accomplished  partly  by  per- 
fecting the  habit  of  moving  in  concert  with  others,  and 
by  self-restraint  in  all  actions  that  interfere  with  the 
work  of  other  pupils. 

TKe  School  as  a  Moral  Force. 

That  the  public  schools  of  cities  have  worked  great 
and  favorable  changes  to  the  advantage  of  civil  order 
cannot  be  doubted.  They  have  generally  broken  up  the 
feuds  that  used  to  prevail  between  the  people  of  different 
precincts.  Learning  to  live  without  quarreling  with 
school-feUows  is  an  efficient  preparation  for  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  life  with  one's  neighbors. 

The  rural  school,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  was,  and  is 
to-day,  a  great  moral  force  for  the  sparsely  settled  re- 
gions, bringing  together  the  youth  of  the  scattered  fami- 
lies, and  forming  friendships,  cultivating  polite  behavior, 
affording  to  each  an  insight  into  the  motives  and  springs 
of  action  of  his  neighbors,  and  teaching  him  how  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  securing  a  common  good. 

The  city  school  is  a  stronger  moral  force  than  the  rural 
school  because  of  its  superior  training  in  the  social  habits 
named — regularity,  punctuality,orderly,  concerted  action, 
and  self-restraint. 

Take  any  country  with  a  school  system,  and  compare 
the  number  of  illiterate  criminals  with  the  total  number 
of  illiterate  inhabitants,  and  also  the  number  of  criminals 
able  to  read  and  write  with  the  entire  reading  population, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  representation  from  the  il- 
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literate  population  is  many  times  larger  than  from  an 
equsd  numW  of  people  who  can  read  and  write.  In  the 
United  States  the  prevailing  ratio  is  about  eight  to  one 
— that  is  to  say,  the  illiterate  population  sends  eight 
times  its  quota  to  jails.  In  the  prisons  or  penitentiaries 
it  is  found  that  the  illiterate  stratum  of  the  population 
is  represented  by  two  and  a  half  times  its  quota.  School 
education  is  perhaps  in  this  case  not  a  cause  so  much  as 
an  index  of  orderly  tendencies  in  the  family.  A  way- 
ward tendency  will  show  itself  in  a  dislike  of  the  re- 
straints of  school.  If,  however,  the  wayward  can  be 
brought  under  the  humanizing  influence  of  school,  trained 
in  good  behavior,  which  means  self-restraint  and  orderly 
concerted  action,  interested  in  school  studies  and  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  what  can  do  more  to  insure  a  moral  life, 
unless  it  is  religion  ? 


Supt.  Henry  P.  Archer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


President  Joseph  Swain,  University  ot  Indiana. 
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Speakers  at  the  Charleston  Convention  of  the  N.  E.  A, 
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Practical    Nature    Study    with    Children. 


The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest to  Editor  Bigelow  for  some  particulars  about 
much  talked  of  nature  work  with  children  See  also 
the  note  on  page  749 

I  cordially  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
terest in  my  field  work,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  what  you  say  about  the  deep  interest 
on  the  part  of  educators.  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed the  companionship  of  the  young  folks, 
and  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  give  them 
a  personal  introduction  to  nature,  and  to  in- 
crease their  acquaintance  with  her  interests. 
Primarily,  and  for  many  years  I  carried  on 
this  work  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  I 
have  loved  nature  and  children,  and  have 
always  found  both  enjoyable  associates.  It 
has  been  my  earnest  desire  and  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  these  good  friends  to  each 
other,  for  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  mu- 


:f»^.>T*».! 


U   i'   4^ 


Thf.  Work  of  the  Wood  Choppers. 
In  such  a  **  cleared  part "  of  a  large  forest  the  structure  of  the  woods  may 
easUy  be  seen,  for  there  are  numerous  piles  of  the  corded  wood  on  the  plain, 
in  the  ravine,  and  along  the  distant  hillside,  up  which  many  of  the  children 
have  hurried  and  gathered  on  the  ledge  by  a  large  boulder.  The  boys  in  the 
fore  ground  are  using  their  jackknives  on  the  branches— starting  a  collection 
of  the  different  kinds  of  wood. 

tual  companionship.  This  is  manifested  by 
children  in  word  and  action,  and  old  Nature, 
kind,  notwithstanding  her  changeable  moods, 
often  seems  to  show  her  appreciation  of  chil- 
dren by  telling  stories  of  greatest  fascination, 
and  often 
**  She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 

Not  many  years  ago,  children  had  to  seek 
for  themselves  this  acquaintance,  and  often 
under  penally  of  ridicule  by  certain  other 
children  and  with  the  positive  opposition 
of  grown-up  people.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
nature  organizations,  and  the  numerous 
enthusiatic  nature-study  teachers,  the  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  devote  themselves 
freely  to  the  attractions  of  the  natural  world. 

And  right  here  there  is  danger  ahead.  The 
pendulum  may  swing  too  far  when  encourage- 
ment becomes  requirement.  Nature  will  do 
her  part  in  any  case.  No  need  of  worrjdng 
about  that.  But — and  here  is  the  great  big 
BUT  in  the  matter — a  building  must  have  a 
foundation  of  solid  stones,  and  a  knowledge 
of  nature  that  shall  be  stable  must  have  the 
firm  foundation  of  a  true  love  of  nature. 
With  the  child  in  the  country  thisjlove  of 


A  Pond  Becomes  more  than  a  Place  for  Fishing  and  swimming. 

**  Of  all  delightful  fields  for  nature  study  none  can  surpass  in  interest  a  well- 
stocked  pond,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  study  of  pond  life.  Even 
to  one  who  knows  little  about  nature  a  pretty  pond  is  a  source  of  delight/* 
writes  Prof.  Comstock.  And  every  member  ot  this  happy  party  will  heartily 
agree  in  this  statement. 

nature  commences,  as  in  the  case  of  Whit- 
tier's  "  Barefoot  Boy,"  in 

Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 

Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  be  walks ; 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talksf* 

and  that  is  the  right  way  to  begin.  For  the 
village  or  city  child  there  must  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  happy  association— a  spontaneous,  un- 
conscious seeking  of  acquaintance,  or  the 
future  knowledge  of  nature  will  stand  like  a 
house  thrust  roof  downwards  in  the  sand — 
without  firm  foundation. 

First,  get  the  love  of  nature,  and  continue 
it  by  having  ''a  good  time,"  as  the  children 
express  it,  in  nature's  domains.  Liet  this  love 
of  nature,  and  informal,  enjoyable  times  in 
her  haunts,  be  accompanied  by  systematic 
formal  study,  preferably  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  the  school-room.  First  and 
always  the  informal,  second  and  continued, 
the  systematic.  It  is  evident  that  this  second 
is  for  the  children,  elementary  science  ;  then, 
rather  than  to  have  two  names  for  the  same 
thing,  let  us  limit  the  use  of  the  word  na- 
ture-study to  informal  interests  in  nature  as 
we  find  them  or  they  find  us, — unexpected, 
unplanned. 


What  a  Museum  is  a  Pasture  Hillside  I 
Here  the  young  folks  find  all  kinds  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers  and  watch 
the  ants  building  their  little  turret  homes.  On  the  leaves  of  the  neighboring 
bushes  and  white  birches  are  plant  aphids  and  homes  of  various  infant,  gall 
insects Jeaf  miners,  etc,,  with  butterflies,  birds,  and  health  and  enjoyment 
everywhere. 
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The  naflMft  nature  study  and  elementary 
science  are  frequently  used  to  mean  the  same 
thing.  If  anyone  wishes  to  devote  both 
terms  to  the  second,  I  do  not  object,  but  on 
behalf  of  an  abiding  love  of  nature,  we  must 
protest  against  the  taking  of  the  name  from 
the  thing  nature  study,  and  appropriating  it 
to  systematic  elementary  science.  And  do 
not  leave  the  first  out  of  existence. 

Let  us  start  with  a  good  stock  of  nature 
love  and  make  constant  additions  to  it.  It  is 
the  thing  and  not  the  name  that  is  the  re- 
quisite ;  but  in  appropriating  the  name  there 
is  danger  of  dragging  along  the  thing  too. 
Call  it  nature  study,  nature  rambles,  half 
days  in  nature's  home,  or  what  you  please, 
only  do  it,  and  do  the  other  too. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  dinner  depends  on  the 
appetite  for  the  food  vastly  more  than  on  the 
contents  of  the  printed  menu. 

Take  books,  pads,  and  pencils  when  the 
children  want  to  take  them.  Give  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  school  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature. 
Don't  worry  about  the  eating — ^plan  about 
getting  the  appetite. 

Then,  I  advise  the  pursuit  of  nature,  not 
Sdsthetics. 

Don't  pick  out  the  prettiest  and  best 
dressed  children  and  send  the  rest  home. 


K^  Getting  ALQiE  in  Bottles  from  a  Shaded  Pool  of  Stagnant  Water. 
Study  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life  is  very  enjoyable.  Altho  the  yoooi 
naturalists  insist  at  first  that  it  is  *»  nothing  but  frog  spittle."  yet  a  little  an- 
der  a  pocket  lens,  and  an  explanation  of  it  and  the  associate  minute  animallife 
holds  close  attention  and  impresses  the  fact  that  **  it  can  never  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  a  mind  anxious  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  tbccom- 
mone<tt  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  deserving  of  minute  and  csfe- 
ful  attention." 

and  the  children  simply  because  I  enjojed 
both,  and  am  desirous  of  having  both  parties 
know  each  other  better. 

In  Westerly,  R.  I.,  at  4:15  in  the  rooming 
of  May  16,  about  150  children  stood  chattinf 
under  a  clump  of  trees  while  an  oven  biri 
sang  for  several  minutes  on  a  branch  not  ten 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  merry  chfldrenis 
the  center  of  the  group,  and  I  said  to  roysdf, 
"  My  friends  are  getting  acquainted." 
Yours  cordially, 

Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  June  1,  1900. 


Collecting  Insects  in  Early  Spring.  "Books  in  Running  Brooks." 
A  swiftly  flowing  small  brook  invariably  proves  good  *'  hunting  ground." 
Turn  over  the  stones  and  the  nymphs  and  larvae  will  be  swept  into  the  net  b/ 
the  current.  Stone  flies,  dragon  flies,  ••  dobsons,"  mav flies,  caddice  flies  (with 
their  ourious  sand  houses  and  log  cabins),  and  black  d^iEs  ni^ver  Tail  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  young  folks. 

"  Who  ever  did  such  an  absurd  thing  ?  "  you  

ask.  Probably  nobody,  but  to  be  consistent 
some  ought  to.  Don't  note  especially  the 
most  attractive  things  of  nature  and  ignore 
the  rest.  The  scarlet  tanager  is  more  beau- 
tifully dressed  but  no  more  interesting  than 
the  toad,  the  swallow-tailed  butterflies  no 
more  interesting  than  the  burying  beet- 
les. 

The  commonest,  even  the  unattractive 
things  of  nature,  are  worth  the  most  careful 
attention,  and  are  often  found  to  be  the  most 
interesting. 

I  claim  no  new  methods,  and  have  searched 
for  but  few  "  new  things." 

I  heartily  appreciate  the  excellent  work  of 
nature  study  the  teachers  are  doing  wherever 
I  have  been,  and  I  cordially  thank  them  for 
the  privilege  of  sharing  their  enjoyments. 

I  have  sought  the  companionship  of  nature 


This  number  of  The  School  Journal  wi 
be  read  by  many  who  are  not  regular  sflb- 
scribers.  They  will  find  much  of  interest  fc 
the  semi-annual  index  sent  out  with  this 
number.  It  will  pay  them  to  see  what  tber 
have  missed,  and  if  the  lesson  strikes  itooe 
they  will  find  additional  inducement  in  tbe 
fact  that  the  subscription  price  is  only  $2.00 
a  year^  for  fifty  numbers.  Address  E.  L 
Kellogg  &■  Company,  61  East  Ninth  6tmL 
New  York. 


Getting  Acquainted  with  the  "  Solid  Rock  " 
In  such  places  as  this  '*  sermons  in  stones"  are  preached  to  the  best  advaa 
age,  for  the  text  surely  remains  in  pleasant  memories,  and  the  associated  stM 
ments  are  carried  with  it     Tho  ever  so  briefly  told,  the  geological  story  ^ill  1 
remembered  and  prove  as  interesting  to  the  children  as  a  fairy  tale. 


Jane  30,  1900 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


Week  Ending  June  30,  1900. 

•The  ptens  for  the  new  volume  of  The  School  Journal 
beginning  next  week  contemplate  the  introduction  of 
several  new  features  of  great  value.  The  comprehen- 
siveness and  importance  of  the  monthly  review  of  the 
contributions  of  periodicals  to  the  Uterature  of  education 
will  be  enhanced  by  a  synopsis  of  specially  noteworthy 
books  on  professional  subjects.  Extracts  from  works,  old 
and  new,  representing  the  cream  of  each  writer's 
thoughts!  will  also  be  given.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
render  tihe  monthly  review  number  the  most  reliable 
guide  to  ysdl  the  contributions  the  well-informed  educator 
is  BuppofiSdd  to  have  read ;  it  will  be  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  leducation,  covering  as  nearly  and'  as  fully  as 
possible  all  live  topics  touching  school  administration  and 
management,  and  educational  practice  in  general. 

Discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  field  of  science,  indus- 
try, and  geography  will  be  promptly  noted  and  described, 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  all  departments  "will  be 
commented  upon,  and  the  general  literature  of  the  day 
will  receive  careful  attention.  Teachers  and  superintend- 
ents, above  all  others,  are  expected  to  be  well-informed 
concerning  all  important  matters  in  the  world  about 
them.  And  since  the  constant  aim  of  The  School  Jour- 
nal is  to  represent  most  worthily  the  efforts,  desires,  and 
ideals  of  the  thoughtful  educators  of  this  country, 
the  enlargement  of  its  scope  in  the  directions  indicated 
wiU  be  a  welcome  improvement. 

U.  S.  Educational  Exhibit  at  Paris. 

The  exhibits  in  the  departments  of  education  and  social 
economy  form  a  feature  of  the  Paris  Exposition  well 
worth  careful  study.  The  contributions  of  the  United 
States  are  better  and  more  representative  than  ever  be- 
fore at  exhibitions  of  this  character.  The  preparation 
was  made  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  a  judicious  manner.  The 
credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  United  States  director,  Mr. 
Howard  J.  Rogers.  The  display  itself  does  not  show  the 
labor  expended  to  the  best  advantage.  As  in  other  de- 
',  partments,  the  management  of  the  exposition  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  situation  and  to  take  a  broad-minded  view 
of  it.  The  Grande  Nation  has  been  made  to  look  rather 
small  by  its  dealings  with  exhibitors  from  outside.  More- 
over, Commissioner  Peck  has  shown  little  backbone  in 
dealing  with  the  management.  .This  and  other  obstruc- 
tions have  seriously  hampered  the  educational  exhibit  by 
destroying  its  unity  and  completeness,  and  depriving  it 
of  mucl^  ^  its  effectiveness. 

Inade(iUate  space  in  the  educational  section  proper 
afforded'  an  excuse  for  removing  school  books  and  furnish- 
ings, and  everything  bearing  a  commercial  chiuracter,  to 
the  United  States  space  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 
Another  division  was  made  in  the  department  of  social 
economy  due  to  the  peculiar  French  scheme  of  installa- 
tion, whereby  hygiene  and  public  charities  were  separ- 
ated and  transferred  to  the  agricultural  building. 

However,  one  who  really  wants  to  make  a  study  of  the 
work  of:  the  United  States  in  education,  as  shown  by  the 
exhibitsicolleeted  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  connec- 
tions.   '    ' 

The  following  description  of  the  display  at  Paris  will 
give  a  fair  picture  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  general 
character: 

All  the  gallery  space  granted  the  United  States  in  the 
Palace  $f  CetteM^  Sciences,  and  Arts  is  occupied,  cover- 
ing 8,149  square  feet.  The  public  school  exhibit  has 
three  alcoves :  one  for  kindergarten  and  primary  work, 
one  for  grammar  schools,  and  one  for  high  schools. 
The  exhibit  is  made  from  a  national  standpoint  and  the 


work  of  the  cities  and  towns  is  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  above  division. 

The  cities  which  have  sent  very  fuU  displays  in  each 
division  are  Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Newark,  Chicago, 
St  Louis,  and  Denver.  A  feature  of  this  section  is  the 
very  fine  set  of  statistical  charts  prepared  from  data  fur- 
nished by  the  bureau  of  education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
An  entirely  novel  exhibit  in  educational  lines  and  one 
prepared  at  great  expense  by  the  city  of  New  York  is  a 
series  of  moving  pictures  illustrating  school  activities. 
By  means  of  the  projectoscope,  the  methods  employed 
and  accuracy  obtained  in  handling  a  large  school  in  its 
assembly  exercises,  salutes  to  the  flag,  fire  drills,  etc.,  are 
graphically  shown  to  a  foreign  audience.  This  exhibit  is 
in  special  charge  of  Associate  Supt.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schauffler, 
of  New  York,  and  is  given  in  one  of  the  large  balls  of 
the  Hall  of  Congresses  twice  a  week  at  least. 

Adjoining  the  high  school  section  is  the  collective  ex- 
hibit of  the  commercial  schools  ;  the  New  York  Trade 
school ;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ;  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  the  Congressional  Library. 

The  field  of  higher  education  is  divided  into  the  de- 
partments of  philosophy,  language,  and  literature,  sociol- 
ogy and  history,  pure  science,  art,  education,  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  engineering,  architecture,  and  agriculture. 
Among  the  most  prominent  exhibits  made  by  the  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  in  the  various  departments 
are  those  of  Harvard  in  astronomy ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  archeology ;  Johns  Hopkins  in  physics  and 
biology ;  Chicago  and  Columbia  in  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  Wellesley  in  psychology ;  Bryn  Mawr  and  Prince- 
ton in  graduate  work ;  University  of  Wisconsin  in  history ; 
Yale  in  paleontology  ;  Cornell  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  engineering;  Columbia  and 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  training  of  teach- 
ers. A  collective  exhibit  on  higher  education  of  women 
has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumnsd. 

The  Art  school  exhibits  are  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York  city,  Chicago  Art  institute,  and  the  Boston 
Normal  Art  school.  A  unique  exhibit  and  of  gr^t  in- 
terest to  Frenchmen  is  that  of  the  Cercle  Francaise  of 
Harvard  University  illustrating  the  interest  taken  in 
the  development  of  French  language  and  letters  in 
American  university  circles. 

The  exhibit  of  the  American  Library  Association  has 
been  installed  in  the  Palais  d'Economie  Sociale  and  is  a 
splendid  representation  of  the  improved  methods  of  li- 
brary economy  fostered  by  the  society.  The  exhibit  was 
prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  by  the 
New  York  State  Library  and  is  in  special  charge  of  J.  H. 
Harrison,  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  public  library. 

In  the  American  section  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
are  the  exhibits  of  the  American  School  Furniture  Com- 
pany, and  the  book  exhibit  of  Prang  Educational  Com- 
pany, Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  C.  W.  Bardeen ;  Den- 
ton Bros.,  natural  history  collections,  and  the  Foote 
Mineral  Company.  The  exhibits  of  the  American  Book 
Company,  Peiry  Pictures  Company,  and  Milton  Bradley 
Company  are  in  the  main  educational  gallery. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  educational  exhibit  is  a  series 
of  nineteen  monographs  on  various  topics  written  by  ex- 
perts and  giving  a  complete  resume  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  series  is  edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  university.  These  monographs  are 
for  free  distribution  to  visitors  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  director,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers. 

The  facade  of  the  educational  section  as  well  as  the 
rich  interior  furniture  and  decoration  are  receiving  much 
praise  for  their  solid  and  dignified  appearance.  The  edu- 
cational section  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  very 
few  in  the  exposition  ready  for  inspection  on  the  opening 
day,  April  14. 

Notes  referring  to  the  monogiaph  bv  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
and  to  the  work  of  Editor  Bigelow,  of  POPULAR  SCIENCE, 
in  the  field  of  practical  nature  stady,  spoken  of  on  previous 
pages,  matt  be  omitted  for  want  of  space ;  they  will  be 
found  in  the  editorial  celnmns  next  week. 
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The  Convention  at  Charleston. 

GveiTtfaing  seems  to  point  to  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
approaching  convention.  The  unnsuall j  low  rates  offered 
by  the  railroad  and  steamship  companies  afford  excellent 
ofpportnnities  for  visiting  the  South.  The  School 
«H)URNAL  is  the  only  paper  that  has  published  the  com- 
plete program  of  the  convention,  including  lists  of  rail- 
r^  and  steamship  lines,  and  reference  to  the  issue  of 
June  2  will  give  all  needed  information.  A  few  import- 
ant announcements  are  herewith  recounted  for  the  con- 
venience of  readers : 

Holders  of  the  N.  E.  A.  tickets  must  reach  Charleston 
not  later  than  July  10,  and  the  limit  for  return  is  Sept. 
1,  1900.  Liberal  stop-over  privileges  are  granted  for 
all  points  south  and  east  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
sissippi gateways.  Except  at  Washington  where  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  will  be  required  to  meet  agency  ex- 
penses, no  additional  charge  will  be  asked. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  travel  by  water  the  various 
steamship  lines  from  the  North  Atlantic  ports  offer  low 
rates  with  stop-over  privileges  at  points  of  interest. 

The  various  cities  en  route  are  planning  special  cour- 
tesies to  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  who,  it  is  hoped, 


Editor  Oscar  T.  Corson,  OAio  Edueatumal  Monthly y 
President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  iSi99-i9oo. 

will  visit  these  places,  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from 
Charleston. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  thru  its  board  of  trade,  extends  a 
hearty  invitation.  A  reception  committee  will  meet  the 
guests  at  the  depot  and  escort  them  to  the  various  points 
of  interest  including  the  beautiful  Vanderbilt  estate.  A 
special  illustrated  N.  E.  A.  pamphlet  will  be  issued  by 
the  Asheville  Board  of  Trade,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  Supt.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  Jr. 

On  the  line  from  Asheville  to  Columbia  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  enterprising  cities  of  the  South, 
Spartanburg.  Here,  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  mayor  and 
citizens,  the  teachers  have  had  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit.  From  this  city  the  battlefields  of  Cowpens  and 
Cedar  Springs  may  be  visited.  Supt.  Frank  Evans  will 
furnish  information  upon  application. 

The  City  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  thru  its  chamber  of 
commerce,  extends  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  an  earnest  invitation.  This  will  probably  be  a 
favorite  city  with  the  N.  E.  A.  members,  for  from  here 


Supt.  Pearse,  Omaba,  Neb., 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Associatioii. 

the  famous  battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  the  National 
Cemetery,  Lookout  Mountain,  and  Orchard  Knob  may 
be  visited.  Lookout  Mountain  is  a  favorite  summer  re- 
sort in  the  South. 

Information  and  escorts  to  those  who  desire  to  see 
these  points  of  historic  and  scenic  interest  will  be  fur- 
nished and  it  is  intended  to  secure  reduced  rates  of 
transportation.  Later  and  special  information  maybe 
obtained  from  B.  L.  Goulding,  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  or  from  Supt.  A.  T.  Barrett,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Savannah,  which  may  be  reached  by  several  steamship 
lines  also  wants  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  make  a 
call  there.  Under  the  most  favorable  ciicunustancestlie 
parks,  seaside  resorts,  and  other  interesting  features  of 
this  old  historic  city  will  be  shown.  Lettere  of  inquiiy 
or  advance  notice  of  intention  to  visit  should  be  addressed 
to  Supt.  Otis  Ashmore,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Besides  these  special  invitations  the  cities  of  Columbia, 
Knoxville,  Atlanta,  and  Augusta  will  arrange  for  recesr- 
ing  visitors  en  rovie. 

The  national  executive  committee  and  the  board  of 
trustees  will  have  their  headquarters  at  the  Charleston 
hotel.  Many  state  headquarters  will  also  be  located 
there. 


Supt.  P.  Louis  SoldJEin,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Bdacation. 
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American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  meeting  at  Halifax  this  year  promises  to  be  the 
most  largely  attended  and  best  arranged  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  The  extensive  program  offered  as 
well  ae  the  accessibility  of  Halifax  with  its  historical 
environment  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

In  March,  1830,  a  three-day  session  of  New  England 
educators  was  held  in  Boston.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  another  meeting  later  in  the 
year  and  to  effect  a  permanent  organization.  This  first 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  was  held  at  the  Bos- 
ton State  House,  in  August. 

The  committee  suggested  as  a  name  ^'The  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Teachers,"  but  the  unexpected  pres- 
ence of  many  educators  from  the  Middle  and  Southern 
states  led  to  the  adoption  of  ''The  American  Institute 
of  Instruction."  The  first  president  was  Francis  Way- 
land,  of  Brown  university,  who  continued  in  office  three 
years.  In  seventy  years  the  institute  has  had  thirty-four 
presidents,  one  each  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  two  from  Connecticut,  seven  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  twenty-two  from  Massachusetts. 

State  Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone,  of  Vermont,  holds  the 
office  this  year. 


state  Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone,  of  Vermont. 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 


State  Supt.  Charles  D.  Hine,  of  Connecticut* 


State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetscn,  of  Maine, 


^px-  J- 


R.  inch.  Chief  Sjipt,  of  Education, 
New  Brunswick. 


A88t.  Supt.  A.  W.  Bdson.  Manhattan 

and  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
'*  The  PersbnAl  Element  in  Teaching.* 


Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Educational  Needs  of  Democracy.* 
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Professional  Reading  for  Teachers. 

Educational  Foundatiom  has  been  published  for  eleven 
years.  It  has  no  rival  in  its  own  field.  It  has  received 
the  approval  of  nearly  every  educational  leader  in 
the  country.  It  has  been  adopted  for  teachers^  profes- 
sional stuid^and  largely  read  in  states  so  widely  divergent 
in  conditions  as  Massachusetts^  Pennsylvania^  Tezas,  Utah, 
Washington.  It  is  each  year  adopted  by  superintendents 
and  principals  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  It  aims  to  provide  a  broad, 
carefully-planned,  thoro  course  of  reading  for  teachers. 
This  cou^  covers  pedagogy  and  general  culture.  Its 
purpose  is  to  enlarge  the  teacher*s  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory, principles,  and  methods  of  education  which  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  those  who  aim  for  any  permanent 
success  in  teaching ;  and  also  to  provide  a  systematic 
plan  of  study  in  history,  literature,  and  civics,  tending  to 
broaden  the  teacher's  horizon  and  make  his  work  in  the 
8chool-ro6m  of  greater  value.  The  following  phin  has 
been  decided  upon  for  the  next  year. 

Outline  of  Pedagogy. 

In  the  department  of  pedagogy  three  chief  series  of 
articles  may  be  expected: 

(1)  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  five  great  teachers.  In  the 
study  of  their  life  aiid  work  wilt  he  summed  up  the  great 
educational  movements  of  the  past  three  centuries.  The 
names  selected  about  which  this  history  of  education  will 
be  grouped  are  Comenius,  Basedow,  Pestalozad,  FVoebel, 
and  Herbart. 

(2)  TfiEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

This  will  consist  of  the  consideration  of  five  important, 
fundamental  laws  of  teaching.  These  will  be  thoroly 
discussed,  their  meaning  considered,  their  application 
illustrated.    This  will  be  a  very  practical,  helpful  series. 

(3)  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

This  important  subject  will  be  treated  thruout  the  year. 
The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  will  be  **  Sdf-Gov- 
ernment  of  Pupils,"  and  **  Rewards  and  Punishments.'' 

In  addition  to  these  two  topics,  which  will  be  treated 
in  a  con^iinuous,  systematic  way  thru  the  year,  occasional 
detached  articles  on  important  su1) jects  in  education  may 
be  expected.  Among  other  contributors  of  such  articles 
during  the  past  year  may  be  mentioned  Com.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  E.  E.  White,  Bishop  Spaulding, 
Supt.  Sherman  Williams. 

(4)  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

of  the  New  York  Uniform  Examinations,  which  have 
proven  very  helpful  to  many  subscribers  in  the  past,  wfll 
continue  to  be  given. 

General  Culture. 

In  this  department  of  the  magazine  there  will  be  two 
courses  as  during  the  past  year. 

(1)  AMERICAN  PROGRESS,  1800-1900 

by  Supt.  Wm.  E.  Chancellor,  of  New  Jersey,  whp  has  for 
many  years  made  a  special  and  comprehensive,  study  of 
history.  He  was  for  some  time  head  of  the  department 
of  history  in  Erasmus  Hall  high  school,  Brooklyn,  and 
later  was  lecturer  on  history  and  psychology  in  the 
School  of  Political  Scienoe  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Sciences  and  Art  He  is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
present  the  wonderful  social  and  economic  progress  of 
this  country  in  the  present  century  and  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting speaker  and  writer.  The  course  begins  with  the 
September  number  and  will  give  a  concise  but  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  together  with  study  hints  and  biblio- 
g^phical  notes.  The  whole  course  will  be  an  exception- 
,Suy  profitable  one  and  ought  to  appeal  not  only  to  ^uca- 
tors  but  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  broader  studj 
of  human  affairs. 

(2)  STUDIES  IN  ENGUSH  LITERATURE. 

During  the  past  year  the  course  in  literature  has  been 
a  study  of  the  great  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth 


century.  This  is  to  W  followed  by  similar  studies  of 
some  of  the  greatest  English  authors  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years. 

Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  made  a  practice  of 
g|iving  subscribers  in  one  number  of  EdueaH(mal  Fatador 
tioiM  some  great  educational  book  complete.  For  190(>- 
1901  we  shall  outdo  any  previous  effort  in  this  di- 
rection. The  number  for  December,  1900,  will  contain 
a  standard  $1.60  book.  This  is  Tate's  '' Philosophy  of 
Education,"  long  prized  by  educators  as  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  of  all  books  on  education.  In  no 
book  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  there  given  a  clearer 
and  more  complete  statement  of  educational  principles. 
It  contains  831  pages,  has  never  been  issued  in  a  cheap 
edition,  and  is  avaSable  now  only  in  handsome  doth 
binding  at  $1.60. 

What «« Educational  Foundations"  is. 

Not  a  paper  of  methods  and  devices. 

Not  a  newspaper. 

Not  a  mere  review  of  education. 

It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  systematic,  progressive^ 
well-planned  course  of  study. 

For  Teachers'  Reading  Circles  ; 

For  Teachers'  Meetings  under  the  direction  of  Super- 
intendent or  Principal ;  - 

For  Educational  Clubs  composed  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  others  interested  in  education  ; 

For  Normal  School  pupils  as  supplementary  to  the  reg- 
ular work  in  pedagogy ; 

For  the  thousands  of  individual  teachers  who  are  am- 
bitious for  professional  improvement. 

Edvcatimal  Foundations  is  best  adapted  for  all  these 
uses,  because 

It  gives  a  broad  knowledge  of  educational  science ; 

It  stimulates  thought  and  makes  readers  grow  pro- 
fessionally ; 

Its  General  Culture  courses  are  intensely  intereatiBg 
and  profitable ; 

Its  monthly  form  aids  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  s^ 
tematic  study ; 

Its  size  is  convenient ; 

Its  price  is  very  low—within  "the  reach  of  alL  It  is 
much  lower  than  any  similar  course  of  systematic  reading. 
Tenns. 

Educational  Foundatiom  will  give  to  subscribers  for 
1900-1.901  nearly  1,000  pages  in  its  ten  numbers.  Thx 
is  the  equivalent  of  four  books  that  would  sdl  at  om 
dollar  each.  The  price  remains  as  heretofore,  only  $L00 
a  year.  Special  terms  will  be  made  to  dubs  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  East  9th  St^  N.  Y. 


Kellogg's  Educational  Bureau. 

This  Bureau  began  eleven  years  ago  the  retommaii^ 
tion  plan  for  supplying  teachers.  .  Care  and  diacriniiia- 
tlon  at  the  outset  n)a&  a  dow  but  healthy  growth,  and 
the  fine  reputation  this  Bureau  now  enjoys  is  a  resalt  rf 
that  care.  Here  may  be  found  graduates  from  neor^ 
all  the  prominent  Eastern  colleges  and  normal  achoob— 
teachers  who  are  successful,  cultivated,  and  capable. 
The  study  of  education,  preparation  for  teaching  in  its 
best  and  truest  sense,  has  awakened  a  desure  for  poBitaoas 
where  true  pedagogical  principles  are  wanted  and  appn^ 
elated.  Hence  many  excellent  teachepn^  aliT^  to  tke 
needs  of  the  times,  have  been  recommended  to  -jKnttiom 
where  they  have  done  excellent  work  in  normal  and  d^ 
training  schools. 

The  Bureau  depa^tm%^  has  filled  positions  in  necr^ 
every  line  of  public  and  'private  school  work,  .Qome  d 
these  paying  as  high  as  four  thousand  didlars  a'  year,  is 
thirty  different  states.  ^^ 

If  you  wish  to  ha^e  a  copy  of  thia  \SSQiiMNi 
number  of  THE  SCHOOL  JOVRUAlTmslm 
to  a  friend,  send  address  and  ten  cents  to  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &   Co.,  6i   East   Ninth   Street,  New 
York. 
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that  we  sire  constantly  adding  first-class  books  to  out  list  of  School  and  College 
Text-Books.  Our  list  at  present  comprises  the  following  series  which  we  offer 
at  very  reasonable  Exchange  and  Introduction  prices  : 


LIPPINCOTT'S  mSTORICAL  SERIES. 

Morris's  Primary  History, 
Morris's  Young  Student's  Historyt 
Morris's  U.  S.  History  (Adyanced). 


LIPPmCOTT^S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Patrick's  Lessons  in  Language, 
Patrick's  Lessons  in  Grammar. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  SCIENCE  SERIES, 

Cutter's  Beginner's  Physiology, 
Cutter's  Intermediate  Physiology, 
Cutter's  Comprehensive  Physiology. 

Sharpless  and  Philips's  Physics, 
Sharpless  and  Philips's  Astronomy, 
.  Balderston's  Manual  of  Physics, 
Greene's  Lessons  in  Chemistry, 
A  Course  on  Zoology,  (From  French) 
Wurtz's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 


LIPPmCOTT'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


Lippincott's  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Lippincott's  Elementary  Arithmetic, 
Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Perrin's  Drill- Book  in  Algebra. 


Chauyenet's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
ChauTenet's  Trigonometry, 
Byerly's  Chauvenet's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Byerly*s  Chauvenet's  Plane  Geometry. 


SEATD  FOR  UTTRODUCTION  TERMS. 


Worcester's  nnabridged  and  School  Dictionaries. 


**  The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books."— CARLYLE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


MORRIS'S  HISTORICAL  TALES. 

X.    America.         4.    Germanj.       7.    Qreeoe. 

9.    England.  5.    Russia.  8.    Rome. 

3.    France.  6.    Spain.  9.    Japan  and  China. 

9  volumes,  cloth,  illustrated,  per  volume,      -       -       -       #  .60 
TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Lamb*i  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Morrises  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

3  volumes,  cloth,  illustrated,  per  volume,      ... 


GOWS  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS 


•75 
.55 


KING  ARTHUR  AND  THE  KNIGHTS  OP 

THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

I  volume,  doth 11.50 

Spectai  Duc9UHi. 

BIBLE  STORIES  (in  two  parts): 

Part  I.—Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Part  II.— Stories  from  the  New  Testament. 

Two  parts  in  one  volume,  cloth 


11 


IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK  (Complete) 

Cloth,  Illustrated •       - 

special  Discount, 


1.50 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 


CHAMBERS*S  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

10  volumes,  royal  8to,  doth,  half  leather,  and  full  leather. 

LtPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  .ttke  WORLD 

LIPPINCOTT'S 
I        BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 


BREWER'S  READER'S  HAND  BOOK. 
Half  Morocco. 

BREWER'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE   AND  FABLE. 

BREWER'S  HISTORIC  NOTE-BOOK. 


Special  Discouids  on  all  Books,    A  large  assortnunt  of  Ftction,    Cabdogue  on  applica^n. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

634  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Educational  Magazines. 

Published  by  E.  L.  Kellojjg  ft  Co.,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  N.  ¥• 

This  special  number  will  be  read  by  many  who  are  not 
subscribers.  We  ask  all  these  to  carefully  examine  the 
list  of  contents  of  the  sixtieth  volume  of  The  School 
Journal,  January  6  to  June  30,  found  in  this  number. 
If  this  list  does  not  convince  them  that  they  ought  to 
subscribe  at  once,  there  is  something  wrong  with  them. 
No  educator  who  is  at  all  interested  in  professional  ad- 
vancement, can  afford  to  be  without  The  School  Jour- 
nal ;  this  is  the  verdict  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  schools  and 
their  judgment  is  worth  heeding. 

The  subscription  price  of  Tee  School  Journal  is  but 
$2,00  a  year.  Fifty  numbers  are  published,  among 
these  twelve  "School  Board,''iten  ''Educational  Review,** 
ten  "Chad  Study,",  and  twelve  "Method"  numbers. 
In  addition  there  are  four  "  Teachers'  Travel  Guides," 
one  "  Private  School  Number,"  one  "  Annual  Souvenir," 
and  one  Christmas  number. 

The  Teacheri  IngtUtUe  carries  the  gospel  of  educa- 
tion and  practical  suggestion  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
teachers  in  country  and  city  schools.  It  differs  from  all 
other  educational  magazines  published,  by  adhering 
closely  to  the  mission  of  urging  teachers  to  rise  to  higher 
planes  of  usefulness,  and  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of 
their  work,  while  providing  an  abundance  of  material 
such  as  tested  school>room  methods,  hints  and  helps  con- 
cerning the  government  of  children,  special  lesson  plans 
and  whatever  may  afford  immediate  aid  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  daily  school  duties.  The  IrutUute  seeks  also 
to  be  an  effective  normal  school,  lifting  its  readers  to  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  education  and  fitting 
them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Drawing  teachers  into 
the  lines  of  progress  and  getting  them  to  strive  for  a 
broader  conception  of  their  work,  that  is  its  great  pur- 
pose. Its  price  is  only  $1.00  a  year,  which  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  beautiful  and  useful  supplements  issued 
with  each  number. 

Primary  Sehocl  is  the  ideal  magarine  for  teachers  of 
children  in  the  first  four  years  of  school  life.  Its  work- 
ing principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  The  Teackenf 
Indiiute.  The  only  differences  lie  in  the  adaptation  of 
methods,  devices,  suggestions,  and  material  for  primary 
work.  An  abundance  of  helpful,  practical  busy  work  is 
furnished  in  every  number.  Carefully  selected  poems 
and  memory  gems  appropriate  for  recitation  by  little 
children  are  provided,  and  attractive  Friday  afternoon 
and  special  day  excercises  are  a  popular  feature.  Its  ex- 
quisite blackboard  designs,  simple  in  outline  but  charming 
in  execution,  form  a  unique  feature  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  teacher  having  average  drawing  ability.  .The 
Oiild  World,  the  delightful  monthly  periodical  for  begin- 
ners ih  the  art  of  reading,  is  a  regular  supplement  to  2%e 
Primary  School,  and  one  to  which  thousands  of  children 
look  forward  eagerly  each  month.  Beautiful  color  pho- 
tographs and  other  charts  are  also  furnished  free  to  sub- 
scribers. .  In  short,  it  is  simply  a  modest  statement  of 
fact  that  Primary  School  is  by  far  the  best  magazine  to 
be  had  for  the  primary  teacher.  Its  ten  monthly  num- 
bers with  The  Child  World  and  all  other  supplements 
are  furnished  for  $1.00  a  year. 

!nie  Practical  Teacher,  published  by  the  same  firm, 
is  the  advance  agent  of  The  Institute,  and  Primary 
School,  as  the  latter  lead  up  to  The  School  Journal. 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  spend  anything  for  self-hn- 
provement  in  teaching,  may  often  be  induced  to  make  a 
trial  requiring  an  outlay  of  only  thirty  cents  a  year,  when 
nothing  else  would  move  them.  After  they  are  once 
started  there  is  at  least  the  opportunity  of  talking  to 
them,  and  some  may  be  persuaded  to  go  up  higher.  The 
efficiency  of  this  periodical  as  a  missionary  among  those 
sitting  in  darkness  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  and  a  very  promising  beginning  has  been 
made  in  Porto  Rico  also,  where  a  large  number  of  copies 
have  been  subscribed  for  by  the  public  education  officials 
for  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 


The  study  of  the  great  world  events  that  are  oocor- 
ing  from  day  to  day  is  recognized  by  teachers  everywhere 
as  an  important  pait  of  school-room  work.  Sotneuae 
the  daily  newspaper  from  which  to  select  topics ;  but  it 
is  now  clearly  recognized  by  educators  that  it  ia  a  poor 
plan  and  runs  the  danger  of  awakening  harmful  interest 
At  the  best  the  teacher  must  spend  his  time  in  searching 
for  and  making  selections  for  the  pupils.  Now  this  ex- 
tra work  is  unnecessary  when  such  a  paper  as  (kr 
Tim£s,  which  gives  the  events  of  world-wide  interest  in 
brief,  simple,  and  well-digested  form  is  to  be  bad.  Fur- 
thermore,. Our^  Times  keeps  its  readers  informed  as  to 
geographical  and  scientific  discoveries,  and  describes 
peoples  and  places  to  which  passing  events  give  an  inter- 
terest.  Indeed  the  study  of  subjects  discussed  in  this 
little  magazine  is  an  important  means  toward  that  cul- 
ture which  every  citizen  in  this  republic  should  possess. 
The  publishers  thank  their  friends  for  the  interest  tb^ 
have  taken  during  the  past  year  in  the  circulation  of 
Our  Times,  and  desire  them  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
friends  to  it.  Our  Times  is  issued  by  E.  L.  Kdtoggi 
Company,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

The  School  Journal  has  been  asked  to  announce 
that  New  York  city  teachers  will  receive  their  salaries 
before  vacation,  and  that  there  will  be  ample  opportanity 
for -those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Stake 
Teachers'  Association  to  make  arrangementa  with  the 
transportation  agent  for  accommodations  on  the  special 
train  and  at  the  hotels.  He  will  be  at  his  office  every 
day  up  to  Wednesday,  and  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  any  who  may  be  going.  Mr.  Nicholson,  the 
president  of  the  association,  will  be  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
James  H.  Mclnness,  transportation  agents  care  of  Butler, 
Sheldnn  &  Company,  43-46  East  12th  street,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  July  12  and  13»  to  assist  in  answerin; 
any  questions  wliich  may  arise. 

PLAN  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  CHARLESTON. 


Those  wishing  table  and  wall  space  for  the  ezhibitioB 
of  school  appliances  should  communicate  with  the  chair- 
man of  committee  on  school  appliancesi,  Snpt.  HeniyF- 
Archer,  Charleston^  S.  C.  The  lower  floor  of  the  Hibe^ 
nian  hall  which  is  near  the  Charleeton  hotd  and  th 
Mills  house,  where  many  of  the  sessions  will  be  hdd,  htf 
been  secured.  In  the  hall  above  the  exhibits  the  meet- 
ings of  the  kindergarten  dapartment  will  be  held. 
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ScRiBNER^  New  Books 

OUR  NATIVE  TREES,  AND  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  THEM 

Bf  HARRIET  L.  ICEBLER*  Vlth  178  fuU-pige  Pfailev  froal  Photogiaplu,  and  162  Text-Dfawtogt.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00,  net 

Technically  accurate.  Miss  Keeler^s  book  is  designed  for  popular  use  in  tbe  identification  of  the  forest  trees  of  North, 
eastern  America,  and  in  the  study  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  The  apparatus  of  the  book  is  so  lull  and  so  vaiied 
that  the  lover  of  nature  will  find  it  an  indispensable  companion.  It  is  not  a  dty,  technical  manual,  but  has  a  high  literary 
quality.    It  is  copiously,  richly,  and  helpfully  illustrated. 

*'  The  ilioBtnttions  in  this  yolnme  are  worthy  of  8peci»l  commendation.''— Thx  OniiiOOK. 

Vlth  48  Coloced  Plates  and  New  Black  and  While  Dcawlngs*    Enlarged,  RewritUOr  and  Entirely  Reset. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

By  Mrs.  WILLIAM  STARR  DANA.    60th  Thodsand.    Oown  8vo.    $2.00,  net. 
A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Flowers.    With  48  full-page  colored  plates  by  Elsie 

Louise  Shaw,  and  10  full  page  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee. 

*'  No  popular  work  on  botany  has  ever  achieved  puch  nniyersal  and  deeerred  popnlarity  as  this  volnme  of  Mrs.  Dana's.  To  thoBe  who 
loye  wild  liowen  it  has  proved  a  treasare,  and  with  the  additions  now  made  it  will  he  of  yet  greater  valne.  One  of  the  specially  valnable 
featnree  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  the  common  or  popular  name  of  the  plants  and  flowers  as  well  as  the  scientific  terms  "— Bosion 


Trarscbztt. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns.    By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons  (Mis.  Dana). 
With  144  full-page  illustrations,  and  6  fu:]-page  illustrations  fiom  photographs.    Gown  8vo.    Sl.50»  net. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS 


NOTABLE  NEW  FICTION 


UNLEAVENED  BREAD 

A  Great  Novel  of  Character. 
By  ROBERT  GRANT.    17th  Thoosand.    }2mo,$1.50 
"  He  presents  a  drama  of  Jif  e ;  he  marshals  a  variety  of  characters,  each  original  and  vital ;  his  central  figure  is  a  uoique  creation* 
drawn  with  the  unfaltering  hand  of  a  master  "— Nxw  Yobk  Tmss'  Satubdat  Bxnxw. 

*'  We  have  never  read  a  better  imaginary  history  of  an  unscrupQlons  woman's  long  and  unfaltering  chase  after  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
social  distinotion.  The  details  are  given  with  admirable  accuracy.  It  is  genuine  life  that  passes  before  us  with  all  its  commonplace  f eature^ 
and  its  hollowhess— life  such  as  many  people  experience  -  but  it  is  not  noble  life  in  any  respect,  and  at  the  end  we  wonder  why  life  of  this 
sort  is  ever  interesting,  even  in  a  book.  We  can,  however,  distinctly  teel  how  powertully  magnetic  have  been  the  pages  over  which  we  have 
■o  steadfastly  hnag.*'— Thb  Indsfskdknt. 

THE  GRIP  OF  HONOR 

A  Story  of  Paul  Jones  and  the  Amec lean  Revolution* 

By  CYRUS  TOWN:s£ND  BRADV.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    l2mo,$K50 

» In  his  titles  Archdeaoou  Brady  givep  his  books  a  great  deal  to  live  up  to.    *  For  Love  of  Country,* '  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea.' '  The 

Orip  of  Honor  '—how  the  words  make  the  cheeks  glow  and  the  pulse  leap  I   That  the  strong  and  stirring  stories  do  live  np  to  their  titles  is 

suffijient  praise.    An  ardent  patriotism,  according  generous  recognition  to  the  patriotism  of  the  enemy,  tbe  rosh  of  the  salt  sea  breeae,  the 

cJa*«h  of  arms,  aad,  best  of  all,  men  and  women  that  ring  trae  to  the  call  of  duty,  are  in  them  all "—Nxw  Yoms  Tixi  s'  SATUBDAy  Bbvukw. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STORIES 

By  JOSEPHINE  DODGE  DASK AM.    Second  Editton«    12mo.    Sl^O 

**  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  book  Miss  Daskam  lets  us  into  a  glrl-worid,  and  not  only  makes  us  knew  her  people  intimately, 
b  it  gives  us  the  most  charming  aooouots  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  which  are  most  convincing.  Indeed ,  it  would  seem  that  the  faculty  of 
her  eoilege  owed  the  wtiter  a  debt  for  presenting  theoMloge  life  in  such  an  attractive  manner  "—New  Ycr  k  Tihes'  bATunnAX  Rbvisw. 


THE  MONK  AND  THE  DANCER 

By  ARTHUR  COSSLETT  SMITH.  l2mo.  $1.50 
"  The  half-4ozen  stories  in  this  collection  are  all  that  short  stories 
should  be— pithy,  original,  scintillating.  The  author  evidently  has 
ejes  that  see  and  a  hand  that  can  portray.  He  also  has  a  rare 
power  of  suggestion.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  j ust  where  the  actual  de- 
lineation ends  and  the  suggestion  begins,  so  clever  are  the  few  light 
strokes  with  which  he  depicts  his  people."— Chicago  Tsibunx. 

TOOMEY  AND  OTHERS 

By  ROBERT  SHACKLETON.  lUustraUd.  r2mo  $125 
''  Better  storiee  of  NewYork  East  Side  life  hare  n  ever  been  written. 
Mr  Bhackleton  has  the  training  of  the  New  York  journalist :  he 
has  the  knowledge  which  only  long  acquaintance  with  the  people 
portraye^i  could  possibly  give ;  and  he  has  humor,  sympathy,  and 
imagination. "  -The  Otttlook. 


THE  TOUCHSTONE 

By  EDITH  ITHARTON.    J2mo.  $1.25 

''  Those  who  tasted  the  fine  literary  flavor  of  Mrs.  Wharton's '  I  he 
Greater  Inclination '  a  year  ago  will  not  be  surprifcd  to  learn  that 
*  The  Touchstone '  is  a  work  of  rare  distinction.  The  novel  places 
ita  anther  at  once  in  the  highest  class  of  living  artists  in  words-  It 
is  floe  ot  texture,  perfect  in  its  unity  and  dramatic  sequence,  and 
as  remarkable  for  its  gra«p  and  its  insight  into  human  character 
as  for  its  easy  mastery  of  language."— Gbxcaoo  Tbibuxs 

RED  BLOOD  AND  BLUE 

By  H  ARRISON  ROBfiR  TSON.  Second  EdHfon.  12mo.  $f  ^0 
**  This  season  has  brought  us  a  group  of  stories  of  American  life 
of  quite  exceptional  interest  .  .  but  surely,  so  far  as  onr  reeord 
reaches  at  this  writing,  the  first  place  must  be  accorded  to  '  Bed 
Blood  and  Blue.'  We  have  seldom  read  a  story  of  such  aboundiLg 
health  and  vigor  as  this."— Tbh  Chubchham. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER^S   SONS.  Pljb^^her.,  153  Fifth  Ave.  New  York. 
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Educational  Contributions  of  the  Year. 

1889-19Q0. 

The  list  of  important  contributions  to  education  pub- 
.lished  during  the  year  has  come  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
summer  annual  School  Journal  much  appreciated.  As 
in  former  years  the  editor  requested  leaders  in  various 
departments  of  the  fields  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  ethics, 
and  sociology,  to  prepare  lists  of  noteworthy  educational 

i  books,  articles,  and  discussions.    The  response  has  been 

'  more  general  and  more  hearty  than  ever  before,  testify- 
ing to  the  fact  that  this  summary  is  welcomed  as  a  valu- 
able index  to  the  increasing  volume  of  contributions  to 
educational  literature.  The  careful  estimate  sent  by 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was  of  great  assistance 
in  arranging  this  list, which  covers  the  year  from  June  1, 
1899,  to  June  1,  1900. 

The  year  has  been  unusually  barren  in  educational 
contributions  of  practical  and  permanent  value.    Supt. 

'  J.  F.  Reigart,  of  the  ethical  culture  schools,  New  York 
city,  expresses  probably  the  general  sentiment  when  he 

'  sajs :  **  Either  I  have  not  read  much  or  I  have  not  come 
across  especially  stimulating  books,  for  the  only  feeling 
I  have  now  is  that  of  disappointment — the  most  adver- 
tised pedagogical  books  have  been  least  suggestive.*' 

The  work  that  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered  in  com- 
ing years,  as  the  great  American  contribution  of  11^00,  is 
the  series  of  monographs  on  '^Education  in  the  United 
States,"  edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  pre? 
pared  for  the  Paris  Ejxposition.  This  was  mentioned  by 
a  number  of  writers,  but  the  attention  given  it  was  not 
as  general  as  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  case  had  it 
been  longer  before  the  educational  public. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  presented  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  has  been  frequently  noted  by  corres- 

,pondent8.  It  certainly  supplies  a  much  needed  standard 
about  which  discussion  can  revolve,  and  fully  deserves 
the  many  favorable  comments  it  has  received. 

'  The  discussion  resulting  from  the  report  of  experiments 
in  the  study  of  iedcohol,  made  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of 
Wesleyan  university,  has  received  a  large  vote,  as  it 
strikes  squarely  at  the  question  of  '"scientific"  temperance 
instruction,  which  has  long  been  a  topic  of  contention 
among  school  men. 

The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
'"new  education"  movement,  instituted  by  Col.  FYancis 
W.  Parker,  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  inspired  a  large  amount  of 
comment,  interesting  to  teachers  from  botlithe  historical 
and  the  prophetic  side.  The  resume  of  Col.  Parkei^s 
life,  written  by  Mrs.  Marion  Foster  Washbume  for  The 
School  Journal,  and  republished  in  the  souvenir  book- 
let published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  and  the  comments 
upon  his  work  for  education  have  been  quoted  by  educa- 
tional journals  in  all  English-speaking  countries.    The 

'.address  made  at  Quincy  by  Ool.  .Parker  himself  has 
also  been  read  thruout  the  country. 
However,  here  is  the  list,  in  whose  contents  educators 

:,wfll  find  much  that  is  well  worth  reading,  even  if  it  be 

.  not  quite  such  a  mine  of  treasure  as  was  given  last  year : 

I  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  and  t.o  Students  on  Some 
of  Life's  Ideals.  Prof.  William  James.  (Henry  Holt  & 
iCompany.) 

This  was  published  in  18d9  and  was  the  first  book  in  the 
list  last  year.  It  has,  however,  been  read  by  so  many  more 
correspondents  since  June  last  than  before,  that  its  influence 
has  been  rather  of  189d-1900  than  of  the  preceding  months.: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements. 

Published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  N.  £.  A.  Copies  can  be 
'  purchased  from  Sec'y  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

School  aad  Society.   John  Dewey.    (University  of  Chicago.) 

A  principal  says  of  this  book,  **  Primarily,  of  course,  it  aims 
to  explain  the  Ipurpose  of  his  school  principles  on  which  wit  was 
founded.  While  I  had  in  view  the  gaining  of  this  knowl- 
edge, the  educational  matter  therein  contained  has  given  ine 
a  broader  view  of  education  in  general,  and  turned  my  thoughts 
more  fully  along  the  line  of  the  self-activity  of  the  child  and 
•his  reUtion  to  society." 

A  Manual  of  Psychology.    G.   F.  Stout.    (Hinds  &  Noble.) 


One  correspondent,  a  professor  of  psychology,  calls  this 
*^  the  best  text  for  teachers  yet  published.'' 

School  ^giene.    Dr.  Kotelman.    (C.  W.  Bardeen.) 

A  practical  outline  for  the  teacher,  treated  concisely  from 
the  standpoint  of  health. 

Education  in  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.    (J.  B.  Lyon  &  Company.) 

A  series  of  monographs  on  education  prepared  by  promin^t 
educators  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  two  volumes  contain 
monographs  on  Educational  Organization  and  Administratioa, 
Kindergarten  Education,  Elementaij  Education,  Secondary 
Education,  The  American  College,  The  American  University^ 
Education  of  Women,  Training  of  Teachers,  School  Architectoie; 
and  Hygiene,  Professional  Education,  Agricultural  Education, 
Commercial  Education,  Art  and  Industrial  Edaoation,  Educa- 
tion of  Defectives,  Summer  Schools  and  University  Bxtrasion,' 
Scientific  Societies  and  Associations,  Education  of  the  Negro, 
Education  of  the  Indian. 

Portions  of  the  chapter  on  Elementary  Education,  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  are  given  in  this 
number  of  The  School  Journal. 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.  Prof.  P^ul' 
Hanus.    (The  MacmilUn  Company.) 

This  has  the  first  place  on  several  lists  and  is  mentioned  in  a' 
large  number. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.  Severance  Burrage  and 
Henry  T.  Bailey.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.) 

Distinctly  epoch  making  in  its  way,  as  it  is  the  first  attmpt, 
to  correlate  the  two  subjects  and  to  present  in  available  form 
the  best  modem  view  of  SBsthetics  as  pertaining  to  the  achod- 
room  and  school  building. 

Modern  American  School  Buildings.  Warren  S.  Briggs. 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons.) 

The  Psychology  of  Socialism.  Gustav  Le  Bon.  (The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company.)  - — 

The  Psychology  of  the  Intellect.  Josiah  Royce.  (D.  Appleton 
& -Company.) 

The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health.^  Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.) 

The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.  S.  H.  Rowe.  (The  Mae- 
millan  Company.) 

Educational  Aims  and  Methods.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.) 

Kant  on  Education.  English  translation  by  Annette  Chur- 
ton.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.) 

Interest  in  Its  Relation  to  Pedagogy.  Translated^  from  the 
German  of  WiUielm  Ostermann  under  the  editorsiSp  of  I>r.  Ed-' 
ward  R.  Shaw.    (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company.) 

History  of  Education.  Dr.  Levi  Seeley.  (American  Book 
Company.) 

Montaigne  on  the  Education  of  Children.  Translated  by 
Miss  L.  E.  Rector,  Ph.  D.    (D.  Appleton  &  Company.) 

Method  in  Education.  Prof.  R.  N.  Roark.  (American  Book 
Company.) 

Social  Law  ;  An  Outline  of  Sociology.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Professor  Warren. 

Outline  Sketch  of  Psychology  for  Beginners.  Hiram  M^ 
Stanley.    (Open  Court  Publishing  Company.) 

Rational  Education,  Elizabeth  F.  Murdock.  (T:  Y.  Orowdl 
&  Company.) 

Unfolding  of  Child  Life  in  the  Cradle,  Nursery,  aad 
Kindergarten.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.) 

Methods  of  Knowledge.  Walter  Smith.  (The  MacmiHan 
Company.) 

Smith's  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Bolton's  Secondiu7  Education  in  Germany. 

Swetton  the  Public  Schools. 

Among  Ourselves.  A.  R.  Taylor.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Ck>n[pany.y 

Contributions  to  Periodicali. 

The  following  are  titles  of  papers  read  before  educa- 
tional meetings  or  contributed  to  periodical  publications: 

Future  of  the  Normal  School .  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Ni^lo^ 
Council  of  Education.    (S.  J.,  July  8.) 

Educational  Progress  of  the  Year.  Dr.  N.  M.  Bailer,.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education.    (S.  J.  July  22.) 

Alcoholic  Physiology.  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater.  Department  of 
Superintendence.    (S.  J.,  March  10.) 

Administration  of  School  Systems.  State  Supt.  L.  H.  Herrey, 
Department  of  Superintendence.    (S.  J.,  March  10.) 

The  Study  of  English  Prose  Classics  as  a  Means  of  Rhetorical 
Training.  Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark.  School  Journai^  June  24, 
1899. 

Colonel  Parker.  Man  and  Educational  Reformer.  ICuioB 
Foster  Washbume.    School  Journal,  March  24 

Efficient  and  Inefficient  Teachers.  *  Supt.  F.  IjaiiiB  SoUaa.* 
School  Journal,  July  1.  '  * 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


An  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  United  States." 


It  U  the  aim  of  this  work  to  present  the  niAiii  facts  of  oar  coontry*! 
biitory  in  sooh  a  war  as  to  attract  and  interest  impils  in  the  esrlur 
grammar  frrades.    With  this  object  in  yiew,  most  of  the  book  lias  been 


giTen  to  biographical  sketches  of  the  makers  of  onr  coontry*  personal 
adyentnre  and  personal  an<»jd3te  being  far  m3re  attraotlTe  to  children 
thftn  any  narratiye  of  eyents. 
i  Be^atifoUy  iilostrated  from  anthentio  soaroes.  ReaOif  in  Jmie. 


America's  Story  for  Americans 
Children. 

A  series  of  history  readers  in  five  volumes. 
By  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

I  -TNB  B8aiN^BR'5  BOOK.  For  third  and  fourth  year  classes.  Oloth, 
1S2  pages,   eo  illustrations,  4  in  colors,   ascentsi 

II.~3X<>LOR4T|ON  AND  DiSCOVBI^Y.  l00fr-t«S.  The  great  disooyerers 
frojk  Leif  Erioson  to  Henry  Hudson.  Illastrations  ftt>m  authentic 
sonrces.    Oloth.  Ready  m  July. 

UI.-iHB  BARLY  COLONIBS.  The  first  settlements  and  the  thirteen 
colonies.  In  prtMs, 

IV  .TNB  LATBR  COLONIAL  P8RI0D.  The  stonr  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  etc.     In  prett. 

v.— TUB  RBVOLU  TIOM  AND  THG  RBPUBUC.  In  \ 


Thronghont  the  series  life,  parsonality ,  and  picturesque  qoalities  haye 
been  uhtirished,  and  at  the  same  time  care  nas  been  taken  to  sec  ore 
aoooracy  in  every  statement  of  fact. 


Two  Book  Course  in  Englisli. 

By  Mary  F.  Hydb, 

Author  of  "  Practical  Lessons  in  EngUsh,"  etc. 

So  Urge  a  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  haye  adopted 
•ad  are  now  using  the  Hyde  Series,  anditssaiee  are  increasing  so  steadily 
th»t  the  teaching  of  elementary  English  in  eyery  school  in  the  land,  may 
be  said  to  be  inilaiBnoed  by  its  methods- 

To  meet  the  needs  of  swools  which  require  a  lars er  amount  of  teohni* 
cal  grammar,  the  author  has  prepared  two  new  books,  'i  he  first  of  these 
.  .     .. .   ijj  Jheele 


dementary  langnage 


while 


.-igrami . 

has  the  substantial  qualities  C- , « « 

the  second  presents  more  adyanoed  work  for  the  upper  grades,  with  a 
clear  and  systematic  course  in  technical  grammar.  neatly  Heady. 

Heatli*s  Home  and  Scliool  Classics. 

A  new  series.     Beautifully  printed.    Attractively  illustrated. 
At  ID  cents,  15  cents,  and  25  cents. 

A  series  of  classics  for  children  and  youth,  chosen  from  the  world's 
storehouse.  Edited  by  Edward  Eyerett  Hale,  EUnbeth  Stuart  l*helps 
Ward.  Mary  A  Liyermore,  W.  P.  Trent,  1  homas  M  BalUet,  H.  Y.  CShea, 
Geo  H.  Browne,  r.  F.  Dole,  Charles  Welsh.  W  llUot  Oriffls,  .Satah 
" ""'  "    '       List  of  ]       ' 


WiUard  Hiestand,  Ac. 
reqnesl 


'  numbers  with  full  < 


i  free  OB 


ASchoolQrammar  ^  Bnglisli  Language. 

By  Edward  A.  Allen, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

A  book  for  the  upper  grammar  grades.  Ready  in  AMQimL 

Tile  Essentials  of  tlie  Bnglisli  Sentence. 

By  Elias  J.  MacEwam,  A.M. 
A  manual  for  reylew  and  drill  in  grammar  and  langnage. 


finAitguaL 


SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  DECORATION. 

By  Severance  Burrage,  B.S.,  of  the  Dept.  of  Sanitary  Scieace  in  Purdue  University  and  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  contribute  to  the  forces  which  are  co-operating  to  produce  the  crofming  race  in  America^ 
the  race  that  shall  have  the  piety  so  happ  ly  defined  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris—*'  the  piety  not  merely  of  the  heart,  but  the  piety  of  the 
intellect  that  beholds  truth,  the  piety  of  the  will  that  does  good  deeds  vi^isely,  the  piety  of  the  senses  that  sees  the  beautiful  and 
realizes  it  in  works  of  art" 

C>NT3  VT5 :  Lr-Looation of  SchoMs.   II  — Constmotion  and  BequiremeDts  <^  School 

Qlflulf    -    — — -»' 


BuildingR. 


L— Prinoiplee  of  Ventilating,  Heating,  and 


IV.-84nitanr 


ProblemBoftheSoboolhouse.   V— Sohdolrumiture.    Vf— TOeHcnoolroom -'Vn.- 

Schoolroom  Decoration.  Vin.- The  Old  (^untry Schoolroom.  IX -School  Children.  * 

X.  -Influence  of  School  Life  Upon  the  Eyee.    xL -School  Authoriciea  and  Patrons. 

XIL-^Beauty  hi  School  Work.  ..... 

AvPKai>ix— Claasifled  list  of  works  of  Art  for  Schoolroom  Decoration.   Tkt  lUnetratlMM-nearly  100  in  number— include  reprodnctioiui  of  great 
2iuuiterpiece8,  plans  and  elcTations  of  school  buildings,  specimens  of  artistic  work  by  pupQs,  etc.   nice,  cloth,  $1.60. 


NEW  HIQH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BOOKS. 

Experimental  Chemistry. 


By  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.D., 
(Johns  Hopkins.) 

This  book  contains  about  SOO  experiments,  cemented  by  enough  explan- 
•ilory  text  to  make  the  work  logical,  systematic,  and  intelligent  About 
twenty  of  the  experiments  are  quantitatiTd.  About  ZOO  problems  are 
diatribnted  at  proper  points  throughout  the  text.  The  theory  of  chemis 
tnriii  adequately  treated.    The  oook  is  profusely  illustrated.   Cloth. 


k  400  pages. 


heady  tn  June, 


A  History  of  American  Literature. 

By  Walter  C.  Bronson,  A.M., 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Brown  University. 

A  eoholarly  and  attraotire  book  adapted  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
olass  room,  yet  literary  in  spint  and  execntion.  offering  an  accurate  and 
stimiilating  guide  to  the  study  ofliterature  itself.   It  is  characteriaed 

'    "  *  ^'^  -'    '    •'\   The  appendix  contains 

but  less  accessible  colonial 
Beady  in  Junt. 


New  Higlier  Algebra. 


By  Webster  Wells,  S.B., 

Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  first  SSSnages  of  tins  book  are  identical  with  the  author's  Essentials 
of  Alflrebra  ^  To  this  there  are  added  advanced  topics  adequate  in  scope 
and  difficulty  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  maximum  requirement  in 
elemontery  algebra  for  admission  to  oolkiges  and  technical  schools. 
HatfleftChar.   400 pages.   Price,  $188. 


Tlie  Essentials  of  French  Qrammar. 

By  C.  H.  Grandgent, 
Prof,  of  Romance  Languages^  Harvard  University. 

Characterised  as  ^*  inoompaFablr  the  best  f  01  school  use."  It  combioM 
the  adTaataget  of  an  alementary  MSMm  hook  with  the  ■ystemallc  featursa 
of  a  grammar  for  rnffrenoe;  thus  orercomlng  the  omection  so  often 
raisea  by  teachers  to  the  books  *'  that  cannot  be  used  for  reference" 
and  those  which ''  are  not  arranged  so  as  to  enable  one  to  acquire  readily 
what  is  needed  in  a  needed  order"   Oloth.   406  pages.   Price,  $1410. 

An  Inductive  Rhetoric. 

By  Frances  W.  Lewis. 

Teachers  who  are  weary  of  the  IneffectiTeness  of  the 

oriai'ng  of  the  opinions  of  others,  will  find  that  this  att .  .. 

pupils  to  form  their  own  opinions.  wiU  giye  a  freshness  ana  an 

to  the  work  in  Bhetoric  which  will  be  stimulatinff  and  delightful 

BscKly  In  JlNiii 


the 


Physiology :  Briefer  Course. 

By  B.  P.  Colton,  A.M., 
Author  of  ^*  Physiology :  Experimental  and  Descriptive.'' 

The  marked  success  of  the  author's  Phi^siology:  Hxperimemua  and 
I>»cripti9^^  has  led  him  tw  prepare  this  Briefer  0(mr*e^  for  use  in  many 
schools  where  a  laboratory  course  cannot  be  undertaken. 

Special  attentionhas  been  paid  to  conciieness  and  brevity  of  statement, 
and  to  clearness  of  expoeitfon.  Cloth.  lUaslniled.  809  pages.  Intro- 
duction price,  00  cents. 


Descriptive  catalogue  free  on  request.     Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NBW  YOKK 


GHIGAaO 


LONDON 
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Skilled  Supemsion.  John  T.  Prince.  School  Journal, 
Feb.  3,  la  and  17. 

Aphorisms  on  Manual  Training.  Supt.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
School  JointNAL,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  2,  9, 16  and  23. 

Conduct  and  Its  Harking.  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor.  School 
Journal,  Sept.  30. 

The  Essence  of  School  Discipline.  W.  H.  Wallace,  School 
Journal,  April  14. 

Aspects  of  Current  Educational  Thought,  Supt.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  School  Journal,  Jan.  13. 

Reform  Schools  and  Truant  Schools.  Dr.  M.  W.  Vaadenhurg. 
School  Journal,  June  2,  1900. 

School  Reform.  Hugo  Muensterberg,  Atlantic  ManMy  for 
May,  (S.  J.,  June  16.) 

The  Transition  From  School  to  College.  L.  B.  Briggs.  At- 
laTitui  Monthly  for  March.    (S.  J.  Feb.  24.) 

Nineteenth  Century  History*  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor.  JSUv- 
eatiiowd  Foundatumi. 

Defects  of  the  Kindergarten.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Forum 
for  January.    (S.  J.,  Jan.  27.) 

Why  Do  Our  Leaders  Largely  Come  From  Rural  Life  7  Supt. 
H.  E.  Kratz.  School  and  Home  EduMtion  for  March.  (S.  J. 
March  31.) 

American  Literature,  Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark.  EdtLOoHonal 
Foundations. 

RqK>rt  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  Study  of  History  in 
Schools. 

Minor  Problems  of  the  Superintendent.  Frank  A.  Fitx- 
patrick.    Educational  Review  for  October. 

P&ychical  Relation  of  Society  and  Solitude.  M.  H.  Small. 
Pedagogical  Seminary  for  April 

Consenration  of  Mental  Energy.  M.  V.  (fShha,  Journal  of 
Pedagogy  for  April. 

Outlines  of  Educational  PHychology.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 
Educational  Foundatione. 

Does  a  College  Education  Pay  7  ex-President  GroTer 
Cleveland.    Saturday  Evening  Poet  for  May  26. 

Individual  Tests  of  School  Children.  E.  A.  Flt^atrick. 
Piychological  Review  for  May. 

The  Medical  Aspects  of  Child  Study.  Dr.  Elisabeth  Jarrett. 
Educational  Foundatione, 

Mr*  ChanocBor's  RcsitRie* 

In  reponse  to  the  editors  letter,  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancel- 


lor, of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  mentioned  several  books  asd 
articles  covering  a  little  wider  ground  than  meet  of  those 
sending  lists.  A  few  of  these  are  given  below.  Supt. 
Chancellor  says : 

The  period  of  the  school  year  1899-1900  has  not  been  aote- 
worthv  for  the  value  and  importance  of  the  books  and  artidci 
published.  More  than  ever  our  publishers  are  conatdering  onlj 
one  question.  Will  the  publication  pay?  Con8eq[aflnt^  the 
manuscripts  which  iH>pear  tend  to  conventionality  and  geneni 
interest  rather  than  to  originality  and  genius. 

The  only  cure  as  I  see  it  is  once  more  to  appeal  to  patroai, 
personal  or  associational.  But  for  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  the  publication  mentioned  fizrt  os 
the  list  would  never  have  appeared. 

Corporations  and  Public  Welfare.— Addresses  at  the  annul 
meeting  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sdeso!; 
April,1900. 

Flame,  Electricity  and  tl|eCamera.--George  Dee  DouUedsy, 
Page  &  Company. 

Foundations  of  Nature  Study.— C.  F.  Hodge,  PedagegiBd 
Seminary  for  April. 

Adjustment  of  Education  to  Contemporary  Needs.--^  D. 
Mead.    Educational  BevieWf  May. 

The  Manual  Training  Idea.— F.  A.  HilL  Manual  TraiMi»§ 
Magasdne,  Reprinted  in  School  Journal  Dec.  2  and  9, 1899. 

Tesla's  Recent  Discoveries,  Ckntury,  May,  1900. 

Oliver  Cremwell  Series,  Century,  1900. 

Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies.  John  Fiske,  Houghton,  liiib 
&  Company. 

The  Missippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War.  John  Fiake.  Henf^tiL 
Miillin  &  Company. 

The  United  Kingdom.  Goldwin  Smith.   Macmillan  Compaay. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Newman  Hapgood.  The  Macmfflaii  Goo- 
pany. 

VoL  V.  MacMaster's  History  of  American  People.  D.  Appte- 
ton  ft  Company. 

Vol.  V.  Schouler's  U.  S.  History.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Compiiy. 

All  the  above  are  good  pieces  of  literary  work,  aome  of.tfaa 
very  good.  .  But  we  in  America  have  had  nothing  as  reoo- 
structive  and  powerful  for  us  as  Tolstoi's  *'ReBiirreetioB''hr 
Russia  or  even  as  Zola's  ''Fecundite"  for  Frsnce.  Both  of 
these  go  against  national  ideals,  and  both  are  right 


Important  Text-Books  of  the  Year. 

Vuhlished  from     Jxily    I,    1899,    to    July    1,    1900. 

The  following  list  includes  only  those  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges  which  have  had  a  sale  large  enough  to  warrant  ^tff 
being  considered  more  or  less  popular. 


Rhetoric,  Laagnage  and  Readiog 


Studies  for  Letters.  Cloth,  160  pp.  By  Fran- 
ces Bennett  Calbway 

English  Pimctuation.  Cloth.  By  Benja- 
min G.  Benedict.  A.  M. 

Hand  in  Hand- with  the  Wise  Men.  Reading 
and  Story  Book  for  Children.  Boards  Ar- 
ranged by  Mary  E.  Tooke 

Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable.  A  Second 
Reader.    Blaisdell 

Child  life  in  Many  Lands.  A  Third  Reader. 
Bbisdell 

Child  Life  in  History.  A  Fourth  Reader. 
Blaisdell 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composi- 
tion. First  High  School  Course,  Car- 
penter 

A  First  Manual  of  Composition.    Lewis 

Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades.  A 
Reader.    Wilson 

Expository  Writing.  Buck  and  Woodbridge 

Argumentative  Writing.    Buck 

Specimens  of  the  Forma  of  Discourse.  Lewis 

Principiles  of  Public  Speaking.  Guy  Carle- 
ton  Lee 

Glass's  Speller 

Judson  &  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Read- 
ers.   First,  Second,  and  Third  Books 

Merrill's  Spelling  Blank.    Vertical  Script 

Classic  Speller.    Parts  L  and  IL    Femakl 

Student's  Standard  Speller.    Maxwell 

Inductive  Course  in  English.  First  Book. 
Larkin  Dunton,    Cloth 

Haken*s  Language  Series.    Second  Book  of 


Price.     Pubs. 
.50    W.  &R. 

.60    W.  &  R. 


W.  &  R. 
Macm. 


.40 


.60 
.60 

u 

.60 

1.00 

.80 

.60 

Holt 

it 

1.75 

Putnam 
M .  M.  &  Co. 

M 

U 

P.&P.Co, 

« 

.40T.B.&CO. 

Observation,  Thought,  and  Expression. 
M.  W.  Haien,  A.  M. 

Learning  to  Reed.    Sarah  Louise  Arnold^ 

Silver  Series  of  Language  Books.  First 
8te]s  in  English.  Albert  LeRoy  Bart- 
lett,  A.M. 

The  Rational  Method  in  Reading:  Third 
Reader.    Edward  G.  Ward 

Reading  :  How  to  Teach  it.  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold 

Essentials  of  English  Language  and  Gram- 
mar.   Albert  Leroy  Bartlett 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  Series :  A 
Fifth  Reader.  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and 
C.  B.  Gilbert 

Rhetoric  and  Higher  English.    Bell.  Cloth 

Logic  and  Argument.  A.  J.  Hyslop.    16  mo. 

Practical  Public  Speaking.  S.H.  Clark  and 
F.  M.  Blanchard.  12  mo. 

College  Requirements  in  English 

Wor£  and  Their  Uses.  Richard  Grant 
White 

Deutscher  Hiawatha  Primer.  Florence  Hol- 
brook 

English  for  Secondary  Schools.  W.  F.  Web- 
ster 

Intermediate  Reader.    Pollard 

Practical  Lessons  and  Bxereises  in  Gram- 
mar.   McHenry 

The  Baldwin  Primer 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Gram- 
mar.   Harvey 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book.  Part  I. 

Rational  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
Powell  and  Connolly 


.60    S.B.*Ga. 
.36  S.B.«Cg. 

88 

tf 

.48 

a 

1.00&B.AGIL 

.62 

t 

.75 
1.00 
.75 

•< 

AkCa. 
SerifaMR 

l.OO 

1.00  H.H.40I. 

2.00 
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jNfature  8nidy. 


n  r^fw  DtpArtimnt  in  ^8t.  NlchoUs''— ""  Nature  and  Bcfcnce 
for  TounS  f oUi6.^ 

RSr.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  which  has  been  from 
Kl  the  beginning  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mary 
"^"  Mapes  Dodge,  is  now  devoting  a  number  of  pac^ 
each  month  to  a  new  department,  which  it  is  belieived 
will  interest  and  stimulate  young  readers.  The  fasdaot- 
ing  facts  and  phases  of  natural  science,  or,  as  the  children 
themselyes  might  say,  the  things  that  are  ''honest,  truly, 
black  and  bluely,  really  tn^y  so,**  are  being  presented  in 
a  clear  and  intelligent  manner  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bijclow. 
A.At,  editor  of "  Popular  Science"  whose  entertaining  school 
work  both  in  and  out  of  doors  has  been  much  appreciated 
by  instructors  as  well  as  by  the  young  folk  of  the  various 
8cho(ri8  which  he  has  visited. 

Added  to  his  own  naturalist  boyhood  on  a  farm,  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  been  for  ten  years  a  teacncr*  and  in  M»  invcsli||a- 
tioni  and  nature  study  has  had  flie  children  for  companioiii. 
He  believes  in  taking  the  child  first  to  nature,  and  sup- 
plements school-room  instruction  by  taking  the  pupils  out 
into  the  woods  and  fields— along  the  streams  and  in  the 

meadows  and  swamps 
where  Nature'sf airyland 
lies  ready  to  be  explored. 
In  this  new  department 
of  St.  Nicholas  he  will 
not  only  tell  us  what  they 
found  there,  but  he  will 
make  his  readers  feel 
that  they  idso  mudgo  and 
see  for  themselves. 

The  establishment  of  such 
a  department  as  this  seenM 
especially  timdy.  People 
are  finding  out  that> 
after  all,  chQdren  are  but 
little  men  and  women, 
with  tastes  very  much 
like  those  of  a  larger 
growth. 
Out-doors  study  and 
^??SJffi?'5P^^®tt5?"*^^J¥*^*"^ scientific  investigation 

ofWUAeB&oh.   Pftrt  out  off  to  thow ^   ^^„  ^   .    ^«i„«-.«^ 

egg^^Ftom  ''Nature  and  Sef-        are   UOW  UOt  Only  SaUC- 

enee-in-ai,Nidu>uu»  ^^^cd  but   oucouraged 

for  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Society,  the  press,  men  of 
science  and  education  endorse  the  movement  New  York 
state  appropriates  $26,000  a  year  to  encourage  it  on  farms 
and  in  the  schools.  Nature  study  b  a  part  of  nearly  every 
school  curriculum.  Yet^  strange  to  say,  there  are  only  a 
few  books  published  for  children  on  these  subjects. 

The  editor  and  publishers  of  St.  Nicholas  believe  that 
the  new  departure  as  a  whole  will  prove  a  very  accept- 
able and  valuable  addition  to  the  magazine,  and  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  young  folk  everywhere  and 
to  their  parents. 

The  other  new  department  of  St.  Nicholas,  ''The  St 
Nicholas  League,"  may  become  a  great  educational  fac- 
tor as  it  is  certainly  a  stimulus  to  wholesome  study  and 
recreation  among  its  members.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
union  of  cheerful,  fun-loving,  industrious  young  people 
bound  together  by  worthy  aims  and  accomplishments  and 
stimulated  by  a  wide  range  of  competitions  that  offer  to 
every  member  a  chance  of  recognition  and  success. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  drawings,  photographs, 
puzzles,  poems,  etc.,  and  the  League  stands  for  intelli- 
gent patriotism  and  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed, 
whether  human  beings,  dumb  animals,  or  birds.  It  hopes 
to  do  a  good  deal  toward  the  encoursigement  of  photo- 
graphing  wild  animals  and  burds  instep  of  shooting  them. 

St.  Nicholas  was  never  better  than  it  is  just  now. 
Of  literature  it  contains  the  choicest  that  is  within  the 
children's  comprehension — from  a  rollicking  jingle  of.  a 
few  lines  to  the  masterpieces  of  English  prose  and  noetry. 
It  is  now  the  only  periodical  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Hbout  Supplementary  Reading. 


FOTIHEN  a  school  board  recommends  a  book  for  supple- 
^\j|  mentary  reading  it  means  that  it  contains  valu- 
^^^  able  information,  and  is  so  written  that  the  youth- 
ful student  wQl  find  reading  it  not  a  task  but  a  pleasure. 
Such  a  recommendation  is  a  high  compliment.  It  not 
only  shows  that  a  book  ought  to  succeed,  but  goes  far 
toward  assuring  its  success. 

HMONG  the  following  books  recommended  by  the 
school  boards  of  New  York  and  other  great  cities 
may  be  mentioned  first  ''The  Century  Book  for 
Young  Americans,''  telling  how  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  administered ;  '*  The  Century  Book  of  Far 
mous  Americans,"  describing  trips  to  hist<Mric  homes ; 
''  The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revolution,"  re- 
counting the  story  of  tha  famous  battles  of  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  showing  how  the  old  battlefields  look  to- 
day. In  each  of  these  volumes  Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
records  the  conversation  and  adventures  of  a  party  of 
young  folks  visiting  historic  scenes  under  the  guidance 
of  a  well-informed  uncle«  who  talks  most  entertainingly. 
A  new  book  is  in  preparation  for  this  series  and  will 
be  ready  in  October,  1900.  It  is  "  The  Century  Book  of 
the  American  Colonies"  and  recounts  the  adventures  of 
a  trip  of  the  same  party  of  young  folks,  with  their  uncle, 
to  the  sites  of  aU  the^  most  famous  of  our  colonies  from 
Mme  to  Florida.  It  is  very  fuUy  illustrated,  the  pano- 
rama of  pictures  alone  being  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

WORK  similar  in  character,  the  different  in  style, 
is  **  H«ro  Tales  from  American  History,"  by  Sena- 
tor Lodge  and  Governor  Roosevelt.  This  deals 
with  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Bennington,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  personal  deeds  of  such  men  as  Daniel 
Boone,  Davy  Crockett^. and  Lieutenant  Cushing.  ''Some 
Strange  C<Hrners  of  our  Country,"  by  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
describing  certain  natural  wonders  in  the  extreme  South- 
west»  deals  largely  with  the  historic  part  of  a  very  inter- 
«rting  quarter  of  our  great  land,  reviewing  the  old  Indian 
and  Spanish  life  of  a  region  remarkable  for  the  pictur- 
eequeness  of  ite  history  and  the  grandeur  and  strangeness 
of  ite  scenery. 

^E  most  unique  and  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  Rudyard  Kipling's  fifteen  volumes  are  the 
two  that  contain  his  stories  of  the  Indian  jungle. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  ''The  Jungle  Books"  would 
have  made  him  famous — and  kept  him  so.  They  have 
been  called  "  Kipling's  best  bid  for  immortality."  These 
stories  appeal  to  everyone.  Native-bom  Americans  can 
best  enjoy  his  "Captains Courageous," in  which  hereadsthe 
heart  of  the  typiclEd  American  as  if  it  were  an  open  book. 

BWORK  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  youngs  who 
are  especially  sensitive  to  the  wonder  and  mystery 
of  the  sea,  is  Ernest  IngersoU's  "  Book  of  the 
Ocean,"  which  deals  with  almost  every  aspect  of  life  on 
the  ocean  wave,  under  the  sea's  surface  and  by  ite  wide- 
spread shores.    This  is  for  boys  and  girls  alike. 

All  of  these  "recommended  "  books  are  published  by  The 
Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New  York,  and  keep  in 
mind  the  claims  of  St.  Nicholas  magaadne  for  this  same 
purpose.  The  Eduoatianal  Gazette  says :  "We  have  long 
and  earnestly  advocated  the  use  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
schools  as  supplementary  reading,  and  we  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  in  common  use.  We  wish 
every  youth  in  the  land  might  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

I^BOR  younger  readers  are  Mrs.  Dodge's  story  of 
IH  "Donald  and  Dorothy f  her  prose  stories  and 
■^  sketehes  of  "Life  in  Holland,"  "The  Land  of 
Pluck ;"  and  poems  of  that  happy  period  "  When  Life  is 
Young."  "A  New  Baby  Worid"  shows  this  author's 
skill  as  an  editor  in  selective  prose  and  verse,  and  pretty 
pictures  from  St.  Nicholas.  Mrs.  Jameson's  "Lady  Jane" 
ntroduces  cnildren  to  New  Orleans. 
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2.20 
1.00 

2.75 


Appleton. 
Longmans^ 


LeMona  in  Language..  Patrick  J.B.  L*Co. 

Lasaona  in  Grammar.    Patrick  <  -  «60       ^" 

Longmana'  "Skip"  Literary  Readers  The 

Advanced  Reader. 
Haien'B  Grade  Spellers.    M.  W.  Haien 
CyfB  Fifth  Reader  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr 
Intorbdnction  to  Rhetoric.  William  B.  Gaims. 
Practical  Speller,  Advanced.    W.  G.  Jacobs 
The  Mother  Tongue.  I  and  IL,  by  Eittredge 

and  Arnold 
First  Reader.    A.  V.  Finch 
New  Lessons  in  EnglisL    Patrick.  Flanagan 

New  Essentials  of  Saglish  Grammar.  ** 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom :  The  Record  of  a 
^Happy  Tear.  For  Third  and  Fourth 
^Render Grades.    (Wholesale)  .40    D.  G.  H. 

Sneeden's  Docas,  The  Indian  Boy.  ASapple- 

mentary  Reader  for  Intermediate  Grades 
P|160  pages.    (Wholesale.)  .36 

Pratf 8  America's  Story  for  America's  C!hil- 
■dren.  The  Beginner's  Book.  A  Supple- 
1^  mentary  Reader  for  Third  and  Fourth 

Years  in  School.  Illustrated.  (Wholesale.)     .36 
Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers  (Series  of  6). 

Ifathematica. 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic,  4  books, 

Silver's  Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 

Key  to  Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

Lyman  and  Goddard.     Plane  Trigonom- 
et^ 

Computation  Tables 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Computation  Ta- 
bles 

Lippincotf  s  Mental  Arithmetic 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calcuhis.  J.  W.  A.  Young  and  C.  E. 
Ldneberger.    Cloth 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.    Gore 

llieory  of  Equations.  Vol.  L  Buruside  and 
Patton 

Introduction  to  Determinants.  Bumside 
and  Panton  .75  Longman's 

Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables.    Murray    1.26         " 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry    Murray    1.26         '* 

Hall's  Complete  Arithmetic  .60  Werner  Co. 

A  Short  Table  of  Integrals.    B.  0.  Pierce 

New   Pkine  Geometiy  Beman  and  Smith 

Advanced  Arithmetic.    William  W.  Speer 

New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Beman 
and  Smith 

Ridi's  New  Practical  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

WeUs'  Complete  Trigonometry. 

Wells'  New  Plane  Trigonometry 

Heath's  Elementary  and   Common  School  '* 

Arithmetics.  Complete  Course  for  Com- 
mon Schools. 

Wells's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

Barton's  Theory  of  Equations.  '' 

Heatii's  Mathematical  Monograph  Series  " 

Natural  Science  and  Hatore  Study. 

Insects,  Their  Structure  and  Life.  Carpenter  1.76     Macm. 

The  Elements  of  Physics.    Crew  1.10        " 

Laboratory  Manual.    Hillyer  .90         ''   ~ 

Manual  of  Bacterioloiry.    Muir  and  Ritchie    3.26         ** 

Zoological  Results,    Part  EL    WiUey  3.60 

The.Teaching  Botanist.    Ganong  I.IQ         ^ 

The  Elements  of  Blowpipe  Analysis  .60         " 

Handbook  of  (h>tics.    Suter  1.00         " 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners. 
Hadley  .60 

Science  of  Statistics,  Part  n.    Mayo-Smith.    3.00 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Advanced  Students. 
Roscoe  and  Hardin  1.00         '' 

Elementary  Chemistry.    Arey  .90         " 

Exercises  in  Practical  Physics  for.  Schools 
of  Science.    Gregory  and  Simmons  .60         ** 

Our  Native  Birds.    Lange  1.00         '' 

Nature  Pictures  by  American  Poets.  Marble     1.26         ** 

Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry.    Thorp       3.60         ** 

Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.  Walk- 
er 2.60 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry.    Cooper      .60         *' 

The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants.  Macdougal      .80         " 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.    Parker  and  Haswell    1.60         " 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science         Wilson    1.00         ** 
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Lessons  in  Slementary  Physiology.  Huxley 
and  Lee 

Lessons  in  Botany.    Caroline  C.  Hillard. 

Lessons  in  Botany.    Atkins(m 

Outlines  of  Plant  life.    Barnes 

Elementary  Astronomy.    Hoklen 

Vertebra  Zoology.    Kingsley 

Exercises  in  Chemistry.  Nicholson  and 
Avery 

Studies  in  Elementary  Chemistry.    Torrey 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foea.  Belle  S.(^ra- 
gi%  A.  M.  Fully  illustrated.    12  mo. 

Hours  with  Nature.    Parts  I  and  IL 

American  Invmitions  and  Inventors.  W.A. 
Mowry  and  A.  M.  Mowry 

A  First  Book  of  Birds.  Olive  Theme  Mil- 
ler.   School  Edition 

Popular  Astronomy.    Steel 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Walker.      New  And    revised   edition. 
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Plant  Relations.    John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.     1.10 
Plant  Structures.    Coulter  1.20 

Plants.    AText-Bo<^of  Botany.    Coulter    1.80 
Physics.    Watson  3.60 

Friends  and  Helpers.    S.  J.  Eddy  .76 

Brown's  Physiology  for  Laboratory.  Brown.    86 
Stories  of  Insect  Life.  H.    Murtfeldt  and 

Weed  .36 

Elements  of  Botany.     Bergen  and  East* 

wood.    Rocky  Mt.  Edition 
Manual  of  Emrimental  Physica.    Nichols, 

Smith  and  Turton 
Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany.    So.  United 

States  Edition.    S.  M.  Tracy 
Starland.     R.  S.  Bail.    Revised  Edition 
little  Wanderers.    M.  W.  Morley 
Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Meteorol- 
ogy.   R.  De  C.  Ward 
Ways  of  Wood  Folk.    W.  J.  Long 
Colton's  Briefer  Physiology. 
Human  Anatomy,  lliompson 


Appleton. 


Ginn. 


1.36 

1.00 

1.35 

1.10 

.85 

1.25 
.65 
.90 

6.00 


D.CE 
Clarendon 


BooUkeeping  and  Boaiiieaa. 

Modem   Banking   and   Bank   Accounting. 

Cloth.    B.  Virgil  Neal,  A.M.,  L.L.  D.  1.75     W.&R. 

Commercial  Cor.  and  Commercial  English       .85     Ptoan 
Business  Terms  and  Phrases  .85  *" 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping.  H. 

M.Rowe,Ph.  D.  Sadkr-Bove 

Commercial  Law.    W.  P.  Richardson  " 

Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeeping       1.25 


Powenft 
Lyoiis 


Civil  Oovemment  and  PoUtical  Sconomj. 

The  Distribution  of  Income.    Smart  1.60  Mc^ 

Social  Laws.    Tarda  1.25  " 

Monopolies  and  Trusts.    Ely  1.25  " 

The  Economics  of  Distribution.     Hobson  1.25  ** 

Introduction   to  Public   Finance.     Plehn.  1.60  ** 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth.    Clark  aOO 

Outlines  of  Economica.    Ely.  1.25  " 

World  Politics.   ReinscL   Citixen's  Library  1.25  llncm 

Elements  of  Public  Finance.    Daniel  L50  Holt 

English  Political  Philosophy.    Graham  3.00  " 

True  Citizen.    Markwick  k  Smith  .60  A.  B.  a 
Elements  of  Civil  Government    West  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  editions. 
Dole's  Toung  Citizen.  For  grammar  grades. 
Economics  and  Industrial  History    • 

Oeogra^y. 

Tarr  and  McMurry  Geographies :  First  Book. 

Home   Geography  and  the    Earth  aa  a 

Whole 
Second  Book.  North  America 

Inductive  Geography,  Advanced  and  Ele- 
mentary Edition.    Deane  and  Davis 
The  World  and  Its  People  Series :   Hawaii 

and  Its  People.    Alexander  S.  Twombly 
Elementary  Physical  Geography.    Jacques. 

W.  Redway.    12mo.  ScribMn 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Krout      .45      A.  B.  C 
Discoverers  and  Explorers.  Shaw  .35  **' 

Big  People  and  Little  Peopleof  Other  Lands. 

Shaw  .30  *« 
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LAIRD  &  LEE'S 


Educational  Helps  ^  School  I^eading 

*'  Laird  A  !«••  hmt  th«  world  with  th«lr  ••rtos  mf  Rofor-    |       "  LlttU  marroU  of  ooadonsatlon  for  which  this  houoo 
•aoo  Works/*  — Bosxoir  Tnm.       I    io  romarkoblo*'*  —Chioaoo  Ohboitiolb. 


THE  HEART  OF 


By  Bdmondo  db  Aiacis,  the  moet  famous  and  pnr- 
.  est  of  Italian  NoYeliats.    A  recognized  master- 
piece.   Translated  by  Prof.  Mantbllini,  from 
the  224th  Italian  Edition.    The  kiod  and  finnU  ^ 
B&yt^  and  GirW  Booki. 

**1ioon»  besim  to  reod  the  book  wiihqat  b«iii8  spoU- 
boond  to  the  Uft  page/'— Abmt  and  Maty  uboit — 


**  No  lohool  tibrmry  or  ooUeotion  of  booki  for  the  yoonff 
■boold  fail  of  its  whoUiome  infineiioe.''— MnwAum 


**The  toading  iiiTeiiile.book  of  the  year.   The  tnttda-. 
tkm  it  artistic  ana  the  make-up  iniltiiig."— Taa  Nxwsmah. 

*'  One  of  the  booki  whioh  ererj  boy  and  sirl  wU)  pat     IS 
among  thoee  they  prise  tbe  hi8hefl''~Nsw  xokk  Woxld.       ^ 

**  It  inspires  to  a  nobler  Ufe-^-DmnrnTDEBS.  V 


A  BOY 

**  The  desoiiptt^  of  his  sohool  days  is  deUghtfoUy  tol 

**  It  ii  a  book  for  boys ;  it  ii  pre-eminently  a  book  for 
teaohers."-8AM  Fbahcisuo  Gall. 

**WeeannotconeeiTeofabetter  booktopot  in  a  boy*B 
hands.*'— Boeroir  Tms. 

"Axonses  enthusiasm  alikeUi  the  breast  of  parent,  ohUd, 
and  teacher. "-Clxyslahd  Wobld. 

Superb  de  Luxe  EdUian,  8ro  sise,  32  full-page  half 
tones  and  26  text  illustrations.  Cover,  gold  and 
color  stamped ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  in  a  box,  <i»as* 
Special  School  Edition,  solid  cloth  binding,  26 
text  illustrations  and  4  full-page  half  tonea^ 
75  cents. 


A  COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE: 

FIRESIDE  BATTLES 


By  ANinX  O.  BBOWN.   A  reDUtrkablT  Am  st^ ^—^^ ^ 

incidents.   One  of  tbe  most  deliafitfal  tales  ctct  told.   IUnsti»ted  thioaghont  with  pen  and  brash  by  the  mmoas  artist, 
Editum  d€  lujre,  Sro ;  same  sise ;  paper  and  style  as  Tkx  Hbabt  or  a  Bot.   Special  coitor  in  colors ;  fall  gilt ;  in  a  box,  II1.S6. 


Fall  of  spirit,  wholesome  fan.  beantifal  sentiment,  and  enthralling 

*  "^        "^  *^     ^  ~^'^    J    0    LSXKfDIGXSB. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PROVERBS  AND  SHORT  QUOTATIONS. 


For  Pnblie  SpeaUnf ,  Literary  Worl 
Alphabelioally  arranged  by 
library,  pohlic  or  prirate. 


and  EToryday  OonTorsation.   A  new  compilation  from  ancient  and  modem  American  i(nd  foreign  sooroer 
'    "-    By  Gaoaon  H.  Ofdiib,  WLk.   Ckrth,  II1.S6.   FoU  leather,  fall  gilt,  II1.50.   A  aniqae  work  for  erery 


DICTIONARIES  AND  CYCLOPEDIA.  »»osi«. 


Tk$  Modem  Webster  DicUonary  of  the  English  Language 

DeAning  and  pronoandng,  00,000  words  and  definitions.  Latest,  most 
approred  spelling.  Foreign  locations,  abbreriatioDB,  etc.  lUastisted. 
Used  in  handreds  of  schools  and  thoasands  of  homes.  Cloth,  as  eestst 
Library  style.  Indexed,  60  ceats ;  Fall  leather,  fall  gilt,  Hl.OO. 

The  2oth  Century  Handy  Cyclopedia  BHtannica 

Ab  inexhaustible  fountain  of  aceaimte  information.  Facts  and  Dates 
ftrom  all  the  realms  of  haman  knowledge.  History,  mythology,  litera- 
ture, biology,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  etc.  A  tressore  for  the 
desk  of  the  stadent,  teacher,  farmer,  mechanic,  bosiness  and  profes- 
sional man.  Stiif  cloth,  SO  oenU  i  Bossia  leather,  fall  gilt,  thamb  in- 
dexed, lll.oo. 


SaJoa^Web^er   Spanish  ^English  and   English  ^  Spanish 

Dictionary 

4M0O  words  and  deflniiions;  also  maps  of  Soath  America  and  Mexico : 
u.  (L  Oonsalates  in  those  eoantries  and  Spanish  Oonsalates  inthe  U-  8. 
statistical  information  on  all  regions  where  Spanish  is  spoken.  Bio- 
graiidiical  dictionary  of  famoos  men  of  those  eoantries;  their  moneys, 
weights,  and  measares,  practical  conrersation,  irregnlar  rerbs.  etc  ,etc. 
Flexible  doth,  not  indexed,  so  ets. ;  Stiff  silk  sloth,  donbleindex,  60r. 

Grimm^Webster   German^English    and  English^Gemutn 
Dictionary 


niastrated.  80,000  words  defined  in  bothlangoages.  Oonyersationjetter- 

)a  and  measm 

. ithtrededgesi 

index,  50  eent* ;  morocco,  fall  gilt,  doable  index,  1ll*oo. 


writing,  irregular  yerbs,  tables  of  weights 
cloth,  not  indexed,  SS  cento     "" 


. measares,  etc.   Flexible 

stiff  silk  oloth,red  edges,  complete  doable 


DICTIONARIES.  CYCLOPEDIA,  INSTRUCTOR.  '«1^ 


Laird  (fUis  Vest-Pocltet  Littre- Webster  English-French 
French^English  Dictionary 

By  Max  Maubx,  A  B.,  LL.M.,  of  the  UniTcrslty  of  Paris.  00,000  Words, 
Idioms,  and  Meanings.  Irregnlar  Terbs,  Orammar,  Weights  and 
Measares.  Thermometers  Compared,  etc.  Bilk  cloth,  two  indexes,  95 
cento ;  morocco  gilt,  two  indexes.  SO  cents. 


Size 

Laird  (f  Lee's   Vest-Pocket  Standard   English-Spanish 

Spanish-English  Dictionary 

Anew 

Span- 

pronanciation  is 


By  Dow  F.  M.  na  Bitas.  anther  of  "Lee's  Spanish  Instractor."  A 
book;  a  timely  book:  aperfect  book.    Maps  and  stotistics  of  an  8; 

irii-speaklng  eoantries.    Fall  English  and  Spanish  pronanciatio 

glTcn— a  feat  nerer  before  attempted  in  thif  coantry  or  Eorope.  Cloth, 
doable  indexed,  as  eenta :  fall  leather,  fall  gilt,  doable  index,  ao  cento. 

Laird  &  Lu's  Vest-Pocket  Webster  Dictionary 

too  pages.   Indexed.   Besidee  the  Dictionary,  tlds  little  yolnme  contains  a  World's  Qaaetteer,  Toasts,  and  Speeches,  Bales  of  Etiqaette,  etc   The 
Original-the  Best   It  has  many  imftotors,  but  no  eqaaL    Silk  cloth,  indexed,  as  cento ;  morocco,  gilt,  indexed,  50  cento. 

Lu's  Vest-Pocket  Question  Settler           '  Laird  &  Lee's  Practical  Spanish  Instructor 

Qaick  and  Accurate  Answers  to  aUArgnmento  that  are  liable  to  come  up  ByF.M.  DxBiyA8,agradaateof  the  Uniyersity  of  Seyille,  Spain.   One 

in  eyery-day  conyersation.   When  at  a  loss  for  a  fkct  or  a  dato,  a  book  soond  f or  eyery  lettor    A  aniqae  method  of  learning  Spanish  withont 

ofrefjj^                              Thisoneisconyenient^com^,and  til^^\^fJS^iSTlSSo^^ 

cofred   The  most  maryelons,  alphabetically  airsnged  pocket  com-  dttSTcfS  ,^th  t^^SSwt  pronSSciatiS.  W  clo 

panion.   BOk  cloth,  as  cento ;  morecco,  gUt,  indexed,  50  cents.  morocco,  fall  gilt,  SO  cents. 


>  THE  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Fl^  adndiable  yolumes  of  concise,  compact,  and  compltte  information:  THE  UNITEBSAI.  WEBSTB|t.(with  all  the  new  words);  THE  B178I- 
MSSS  MANUAI.  ja  whole  cdnoation  in  itsemTTHB  PBICKLE88  BieCIPES  <a  thoasand  ways  of  making  moDcy);  TH|£  ttOME  AND 

.  .•  aHOP  MECHANIC  (the  book  eyerybody  nee^);  CHAMBERS'S  HANDY  CTCLOPEDI<i.  BRITANNICA  (a  marveloosly  accarate 
Tohune).  AU  illastrated.  They  are  limo  siie  and  contein  together  %M  pages.  Prepared  at  a  great  expense  of  Brains,  Time  and  Money. 
In  a  handsome  box.    Cloth,  98.00 ;  foU  leather,  fall  gilt,  95.00.   Sold  mOy  in  Set$.  Beantifally,  stomped  ooyers. 


2i?«?r^^«.^r^'?  LAIBD  &  LEE,?!*^»^263-265  Wabash  Av.,Chicaio 
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Ginn 


Pitman 
Maem. 


Garpenter'B  Geographical  Reader.     South 

America  ASO     A.  B.  C. 

Eclectic  Map  Blanks: 

No.  22.    Th6Wor]d,4<mldepH:e,perlOO  L50 

No.  23.    The  World,  dngle  page,  per  100  1.50         ** 

Natural  Brief  Geography  (One  Book  Course)  .80         ** 

Exercises  in  Geography.    Leete  .40  Longmans 
Object  Lessons  in  Geography.    Dexter  and 

Garlick  1.10 

Manual  Geograila.    A.  E.  Frye  .20 

Geografia  Elemental.    A.  K  Frye  .75 

French. 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  French.  Cloth    .85 

Specimens  of  Modem  French  Verse.  Berthon    .60 

A  Historical  French  Grammar.  Darmesteter  2.75 

Siepmann's  Advanced  French  Series  ;  Gen- 
eral Editors:  Otto  Siepmann,  Eugene  Pelis- 
sier:  Le  Roy  des  Montagues,  Par  Edmond 
About.  Edited  l^  Earnest  Weekley ; 
Contes  Choisis,  par  Francois  Coppee ; 
CcBurs  Russes.  Par  le  Vts.  E.  M.  de  Vogue. 
Authorized  edition.    Each 

Siepmann's  Elemratary  French  Series:  Le 
Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours, 
par  Jules  Verne ;  La  Tour  des  Maures. 
Par  Ernest  Daudet ;  L'Emeraude  des  In- 
cas.    Each 

A  Three-Year  Preparatory  Course  in 
French.    Third  Year.    Eroeh 

French  History  for  Schools.    Stephen 

Specimens  of  Modem  French  Prose.  Ber- 
thon 

Fautes  de  Langage.    Bernard.    Cloth.  .50    W.  R.  J. 

Les  Precienses  Kidioules.  C.  Fontaine  (ed). 
Paper 

Logical  Chart  for  Teaching  and  Learning 
the  French  Conjugation.  Stanislas  I^ 
Roy 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    Rostand 

Madame  Lambelle.  GustaveToudouie.  Paper    .60 

Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.  Oc- 
tave Feuillet.    Paper  .60 


.60 


.50 

1.00 
1.00 

.50 
.50 

.25 


Contes  de  la  Vie  Rustique.  George  Caste- 
guier.    Paper 

Meras  and  Stem's  Cinq  Histoires 

French  Readings  for  Beginnecs.    ExduL 

Francis  Crime  de  ^rlvester  BoDaard. 
(Wright) 

Erckmann-Chatrain— Nontes  Fantastiques. 
(Jovnee) 

Cassell's  Lessons  in  French.  In  two  parts 
at  75  cents  each ;  also  complete  in  one 
Tohime 

Dumas'  La  Tulipe  Noire  (Brandon) 

New  French  Course.    (Bacon) 

Longmans'  Illustrated  First  Conversational 
French  Reader 

Dumas'  Les  Deux  Rois 

Longmans'  Dhutrated  First  French  Read- 
ing Book  and  Grammar 

Trois  Contes  de  Noel    F.  Th.  Meylan 

Contes  et  Saynetee.    T.  F.  Colin 

Hennequin's  French  Model  Auxiliaries.  With 
exercises  in  reading,  conversation,  and 
composition 

Marcou's  French  Review  Exercises.  For 
advanced  pupils.  With  not^  and  vocabu- 
lary 

Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  XVII.  Cen- 
tury. Selections,  with  introduction  and 
notes 

Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition, 
Based  on  La  Belle  Nivemaise  and  Colomba 

Grandgent's  The  Essentials  of  French  Gram- 
mar 

Writing  and  Drawing. 

Practical  Penmanship.  Six  numbers.  Ver- 
tical Edition.    E.C.  Mills. 

Spencerian  Penmanship.  Vertical  Edition. 
No.  7,  per  dozen 

Barnes'  iSractice  Books.  (Bames'  National 
Vertical  Penmanship),  4  numbers,  per 
dosen 

Speocerian  Vertical  Penmanship,  Business 
Course.    No.  9,  per  dozen 


JanedO^lSQC 

.45 
.70 

W.J.B. 
HoU. 

.80 

u 

.60 

4* 

1.25 

.40 

1.00 

GaeseD 
A.B.a 

.50 
.40 

Longmans 

.35 
.17 
.65 

Gian 

D.C.H. 


W.  AS. 

.96 

A  .B.  C. 

.50 

C4 

.96 

«« 

LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

UNDER  THE  EDITORIAL  SUPERVISION  OP 

LINDSAY  TODD  DAMON,  A.B., 

IirSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Tff/S  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  WILL  APPEAL  TO  TEACHERS: 

riKM      DcciiuM;  ui  uic  iicai  uiiiuiii|$,   ucauiiiui  uiiiiuii{^  iiuiii  new            i  niKU~~'DCcauM;  ui  iiic  cAiXilcill  ilillOuUCUOlisailu  CiluCRI  CCMIhIICu 

type,  extra  paper,  and  the  general  book-like  character  of                      of  the  editors.                                                           ^  ^ 
the  scries.                                                              -               Fourth— Because  of  the  helpful  Notes  and  schoU^ly  arrange^^^ 
Second— Because  the  text  in  each  case  is  that  adopted  by  the         Fipth— Because  the  prices,  for  the  character  of  the  books,   are 
best  critics.                                                                                             lower  than  those  of  any  other  scries. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  L18T,  WITH  PRICES. 

ECONOMICS  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL HISTORY 

For  Secondary  Schools 

BY 

HENRY  W,  THURSTON 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  and 

Economic  Sdence.Cbicago  Normal 

School.  With  an  Introdtiction  by 

ALBION  W,  SMALL 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociolosry, 

the  University  of  Chicago . 

Part  I— Industrial  Observation  and 
Interpretation. 

Part  II— Outlines  of  the  Industrial 
History  of  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Fart  III  —  Elements   of  Economic 
Theory. 

Prite^  St.oo, 

scon.  FORESMAN  &  CO.. 

PUBLISHERS, 

378-388  Wabash  ATenue   -   CHICAGO. 

COMPOSITION      AND 
RHETORIC  forSCHOOI^S 

BT 

ROBERT  HERRICJC^  A'.B.^ 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bn^lish,  Uzti- 

versity  of  Chicago  ;  and 

LINDSAY  7 ODD  DAHfOJST,  ^^.. 

of  Chicago 

Embodiesjl^he  most  recently  accepted 

method  of  Bnglish  teacbiag  ia 

Secondary  Schools. 

.Qoth.    476  pag#s,  witH  ixm  Index 
and  Synopsis  for  Revte^vr.     Cepies 
will'be  sent  on  receipt  of  Uie  pnee, 

ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH 

A  Practical  Course  for 
Secondary  Schools 
By  Andre  Beslat  de  Bordes 
Professor  of  Modem  Language,  Kalamasoo 

College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Clcth^  2 J4 pages.                              Price ^  fi.oo 

NOTES  ON  THE  FRENCH  VERB 

By  Rene  de  Pojen-Bellisle,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Romance  Philology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Pdstpsrid       .       .  -   .       .       ;     -^     35  Cents 

June  30, 1900 


THfe    SCHOOt    JOUAMAL. 
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Ne\ir  Text-Books 
and  Teachers'  Aids 


GIBSON'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Acknowledged  by  mui  j  of  the  beet  teeehen  to  be  tbe  meet  prMtioal 
hietorical  text-book  publisbed,  in  general  plan ;  in  material  eeleeted 
and  method  of  presentation;  in  tbe  fimplidty  and  deamoM  of  its 
language;  and  in  its  mape,  charts,  and  illostrationi.  6SB  pages  List 
price,  •1.00;  examination  price,  SOe.  [An  Elementary  History  in 
preparation.] 

PATRICK'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

New  EnmoK.   ▲  Two-Book  Series.   Retised  and  enlarged. 

LBSSOffS  If  IIOUSH-New  E^tion-for  Intermediate  Orades-S5e. 

XS8BITIAL8  OF  XIOUSH— New  Edition— for  Grammar  Grades-50e. 
The  series  is  indnctiTo  in  plan ;  concise  in  statement ;  well  illnstrated 
by  cuts  and  selections;  full  of  practical  work  by  a  practical  teacher 

FRENCH  BY  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

For  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Prirate  Teaching.  By  Morbxbt  J.  Satat 
A.11,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  In  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  176  pp.  Bds.  50c.  Following  are  Pol nt*  of  Merit,  The  natural 
order  of  instruction ;  a  Tocabulary  fitted  for  ordinary  usee ;  interest 
through  association ;  oratorical  helps,  etc. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  CARDBOARD  AND  PAPER. 

By  BoBXBT  M.  Smith,  Superrisor  Manual  Training,  Chicago  Public 
Schools.  Contains  40  full  page,  half.4onei]lu8trationa.  Price,  SLOO, 
Practical  help  in  cardboard  and  paper  work  from  the  kindergarten 
to  t  he  &th  and  6th  grades,  without  the  use  of  tools.  Also  a  course  in 
wood-work  for  5th  and  6th  grades. 

SELLMAN'S  FINE  ART  WATER  COLORS. 

Eight  colors,  large  surface  pans,  postpaid,  SOc,  sample,  10c 

If  in  the  dark  as  to  wher€  to  find  what  you  want, 
write  us  for  our  catalogue. 


Music 


GleM 


for  Schools 


HANSON'S  NEW  CENTURA  SONG  BOOK. 

Anew  song  book  that  will  proreae  popular  as  Khe  other  sttuueesful 
books  by  the  same  author.  Gontains  1S8  pp.  of  New  Bongs  by  8.  0. 
Harsoit,  whose  other  books  haTc  reached  a  sale  of  over  a  quarier  of  a 
miUton  eopief.  Contains  a  number  of  practical  exerctaes  in  reading 
and  teaching  music.   Price,  paper,  20e.,  Boards,  SOe. 

^^E^RY  melodies. 

By  8.  G.  Hanbok.  For  the  school-room  and  social  circle.  Full  of 
happy,  cheerful  songs.  Orer  175,000  sold.  64  pp.  Price,  Manila,  ISr., 
Sl.ffO  per  doE.   Boards,  iBOc,  •s.so  per  doc. 

GOLDEN  GLEES. 

By  8.  0.  Hahboh.  A  book  without  an  equal  for  fresh  melodies, 
beautiful  words,  choice  harmonies,  and  patriotic  songs.  Gontains 
also  18  pages  of  tiie  Science  of  Music   178  pp.  8 5c.,  •8.60  per  dosen. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  SONG  BOOK  SERIES. 

For  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and  Gountry  Schools.  Four  books 
in  the  series;  each,  paper,  15e.,  or  •1*50  per  doa.  Boards,  20«.  each. 

SONGS  IN  SEASON. 

117  Special  Songs.   100  pages,  paper,  50e.,  cloth,  75c. 

SONGS  FOR  SCHOOL  HOME.  AND  NATION. 

Unequalled  for  Tariety  and  interest.   117  pages,  boards,  li5e. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalosae  of  these  and 
many  other  bright  and  popular  song  books. 


A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

266   WABA5H  AVIINUB,   CHICAGO.   ILL. 


JUST  PUBLT3HED 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  TREES 


BY  ALICE  LOUNSBEBRY. 

ILLUSTBATED  BY  MBa.  ELLIS  BOWAl^. 

Mbeautirnl  color«?d  platt'fl,  IfTOfiall-patfeblaek-And- white  plates* 
W  sQffraviiijfjs  f>f  etitirt*  vrt-t-m,  and  kv  diii«:rAnjH,  ^to. 

Thb  Only  Popi^LAH  VVofiK  WITH  CoLoBtu  PLAtimoF  Trees. 

Oont&ine  deAcriptiona  of  ne&rly  WQ  u-eea  and  a  number  of 
Hhrobfl 

A  H^HDT  OoKFAiricnf  if  thk  Woods,  FiKLDft,  kwi>  Roaiw. 

ArrATiged  acicording  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  whit:h  tieefi  ^ow— 
the  mo«Lt  n&ttiral  ( lAifMihration  FHmilyt  Jthape,  height,  muif^.&nd 
time  of  bloom  ^r«  ntl  ffiv^^a  in  ^ch  ease.  Indejtes  ol  ill  unt  rati  on  a, 
entire  CJr*?eH,  common  nnmfts,  Hciuntific  namos,  technical  i«rmi, 
find  A  miftcellaneimfl  mduXn  aid  in  makiTi^f  idtjntirt?atJon  e««y* 

Afi  A  Text- Book  fob  thr  IwBTmucTioji  ot-  BfoiJ^Micnfi  fAjJtri-TB 

OB  ClULDnRTi)  TH^  BoOtt  IB    UNEXCELLED^  ANJ>    N ON- fiOTAN IBTS 

WILL  Enjoy  it  ah  Met cu  ah  Botahihth. 

Mra.  Rowan's)  dm  winmi  are  f'rora  th*?  treeA  And  pl&nta  in  or  near 
their  homei«  and  whila  artintic  and  b^a  itiriiK  are  tecbnicalt>' 
corr^^t.  Dt  Nathftni^'l  L.  Britten,  Director- in-Cbiet  of  the  New 
York  Bot&nical  Oarilen.  hag  written  an  introdnction. 

8U«,  5l-«  X  T  UJ  lacbei  Clnh,  n.SO,  net.  Field  EdtUAa, 
rail  L«stl|€r,  OlUEdcei,  $3  50.  net. 

This  ib  a  Companion  VoLnuB  to  ''A  Qcideto  tkb   Wild 

FtOWKnfl,"  BY  THF  SAME  ACTHOB  AND  THE  HaWE  AjtTIBT»  WhICH 

Comes  in  Hisolab  Br^m^tiB  at  the  Same  Pair  eh. 

For  Bfile  by  all  BookflellerR  or  sent  poftt* 
paid.    Bend  for  Descriptive  Circulfirs. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  ,    NEW  YORK. 


THE  THREE  DICTIONARIES 

TAa^  meet  the  teguirements  foY  Home^  School,  and  Office : 

THE  STiMDiHD  HITEBMEDIiTK— SCHOOL  MCTlOliBT. 

Abridged  from  the  Fmik  ft  Wa«BaIl8  Standary  Diotionery.  This  is  tbe 
latest,  most  oomprehensLTB,  and  most  predse  intermediate-school  dic- 
tionary. It  gires  the  orthography,  pronnndation,  meanins.  and  ety- 
mology of  aboDt  80,000  words  and  phrases  in  the  speech  and  literature 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples;  600  Pictorial  lUostrations.  Jamis  C. 
FxBNAiJ>7Bditor.   8to.  Heary  Cloth ,  corer  design,  641  pp.,  $1.0a 

**  I  will  say  that  I  regard  it  as  most  ate-School  Dictionary  superior  to 
oompleteinereryrespecl  Thebest  any  similar  Tolome  that  lus  yet 
for  students'  use  that  I  haTe  seen."  ,  come  under  m^potice.  I  fail tosee 
-lYinffpal  E.  A,  Van  Meter,  Dike   ^^7  ^^^JSS.^J^hZ^J^XS^, 

**I  deem  your  Standard  Intermedi- 1  iean  A%Uher9'  Quila, 

THE  STDDEMTS*  STJIBiBD  DICTlOim 

The  latest,  most  ample,  and  most  aocnrate  academic  dictionary.  De- 
signed to  giro  the  orthography,  pronnneiation,  meaning,  and  etymology 
ox  OTer  00,1100  words  and  phrases  In  the  speech  and  Ixteratnre  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples,  with  8,698  synonyms,  fjfxv  antonyms,  and  LCOO 
prepositions :  containing  also,  an  appendix  of  proper  names,  foreign 
phrases,  faulty  diction,  disputed  pronunciations,  abbreyiations.  etc ,  etc 
IJns  Pictorial  Illustrations:  Abildged  from  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Stan- 
dard  Dictionary  by  Jamis  C.  Fxbxazj),  Editor,  assisted  by  members  of 
the  rttandard  Dfastionary  Btalf.  Large  8to.  Cloth  Bides,  Leather  back. 
Price, #2.60  net  Bound  in  Tan  Bheep,  $4M  net;  Denison 
Prospectus  sent  upon  application. 


916  pages.    ^ 

Thumb  Index,  60  cents  extra. 


"  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  re- 
liable. comprehensiTe,  and  conven- 
ient dictionary  for  the  tes  Cher's 
desk  yet  offered  to  us.**— Pruiident 
D.  B.  Cochran.  Pttlyteehnie  Jn$tU 
Uae,Bnxik1yn,N.T. 


**  This  is  a  treasure.  No  one  can 
conoeiTC  the  wealth  of  information, 
the  conrenience  for  reference,  the 
eUminainon  of  non-essentials  which 
make  this  book  worth  much  more 
than  the  price  to  any  student  tesch- 
er  or  wnter."-^otir7iaZ  of  Kduea^ 
(t  n,  Buston. 

THE  FDld  a  WiOHLLS  STillDABD  WClOliBT. 

'*  In  thoroughness,  completeness,  accuracy,  trpoanphy,  style,  and  il- 
lustration it  challenges  criticism  and  commands  admiranon.'*— Jotimoi 
oj  JBdiicat/on,  Boston. 

Prof.  4 .  a,  ^iikiBMon,  Principal  Examiner  since  \9f9  in  U.  S.  Patent 
Office :  The  most  perfect  dictionary  erer  made  in  any  language,  and  I 
haTe  them  and  consult  them  in  six  different  lanffuages  almost  daily. 
The  high  authority  of  this  dictionary  is  one  of  its  mest  Important  fea- 
tures   I  should  giye  it  preference  on  all  disputed  points.** 

fS^w.  PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  &  CO.,  PoUishcfs, 

30  Ldayctte  Phcc  New  YoA. 
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Barne»' National^Vertieal  Penmanflbip  No.> 

7»  per  dozen 

No.  8,  per  dozen 
Rational  Writing  Books.    NoiB.  I,  II,  II,  IV/ 

V,  and  VE,  each 
Thompson's  Drawing  Tablets.   Four  tablets 

for  nse  in  the  earlier  grades 
Thompson's  New  Short  (S)nrse  in  Drawing. 
Teacher's  Manoal  to  accompany  above 

Music. 

Music  and  the  Comrade  Arts,  Their  Rela- 
tion.   Hugh  A.  Clarke 

Clements  of  Vocal  Harmony.  Hugh  A. 
Clarke 

Model  Music  Course. 

Scale  Drill  Chart.  McLaughlin.  Veazie 
aid  Gilcrist  (retail) 

Mason  School  Music  Course.  Mason-But- 
terfield-McConathy.    Teachers'  Manual 

Song  Book  for  School  and  Home.  Mo- 
Laughlin-Veazie.    Retail 

A  Primer  of  Vocal  Music 


Spanish. 


E. 


English-Spanish  Phonography.     By  F, 

Lester  and  F.  F.  Barker,  LL.  B. 
Spanish  Phonography.      Guillermo  Parody 
Temprano  y  Con  Sol,  y  Tres  Otros  Cuentos. 

Dona  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
Fortuna,  y  Otros  Cuentos  Escogidos.    Ar- 
ranged by  R.  D.  de  la  Cortina,  B.  A. 
Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos 
Lesage — ^Selections  from  Gil  Bias 
Span^  Prose  Com.    Ramsay  and  Lewis 
Schilling's  Spanish  Grammar.     Translated 

and  edited  by  Frederick  Zagel.    Coth 
Libro  Primero  de  Lectura.    (Serie  Modema) 
Libro  Segundo  de  Lectura.  (Serie  Modema) 
Lecciones    de   Lenguaje    Aspagnol-Ingles 
Spanish  Pronunciation  and  Accent 
Ciuademo  de  Aritmetica,  Nos.  1-10,  per  doz. 


.75    A.  B.C. 

.74 

.05  Werner  Ck>. 

D..C.H. 
.40 

.75  S.  B.  &  Co. 

1.00 

A.  B.  C. 

.40      Ginn 

.60 

.25 

.25    S.F.&CO. 


1.25    W.&R. 
1.75         Pitman 

W.  R.  J. 


.50 

.60       Holt 

.75 

1.25     Cassell 
.22     A.  B.  C. 
.33 
.40 
.10 
.60 


Appleton's  libro  Srimero  4e  Lectura 
Libro  Tercero  de  Lectura  @erie  Modema) 
Serie  Modema  :  Nociones  de  Historia  de  loe 

SstadoB  Unidos 
Appletons  First   Reader   (Spanish-English 

Edition) 
EcGriffey's    Reading   Charts   (Spanish 

Edition) 
Libro  Primero.    E.  M.  Cyr. 
Libro  Segundo.    E.  M.  (ij. 
Ford's  Spanish  Composition 
Cartilla.    Conteniendo  ejercicos  completes 

de  la  articulacion.    Sarah  E.  Buckbee. 
Cartilla  Illustrada.  Sarah  Fuller,  Directora 

del  Colegio  Horace  Mann,  Boston 
Lecciones  para'  Principiantes   en  Lectura 

Florence  Bass.    Traducida  al  Espanol. 

Phonography. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in 
Shorthand 

Symthetic  Shorthand  Method.  William  Bil- 
lings 

Swift  and  Reliable  Shorthand 

Lessons  in  Pitman  Phonography. 


.30 
.50 

.60 

.35 

5.00 
.35 
.40 


A.  B.  C. 


Gina. 

D.ca 


Engineering  and  Mechanics* 

Practical  Engineering  Drawing  and  Third- 
angle  Projection.    Willson. 

Art. 

The  Riverside  Art  Series,  edited  by  Estelle 

M.Hurll. 
Treasures  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.    R. 

H.  Russell 
Burrage  and  Bailey's  School  Sanitation  and 

Decoration 

School  Registers. 
District  School  Renter.    Harvey 
Graded.School  Register.    Harvey 


.85      Pitmu 
Sadler-Bon 

u 

1.25  Powetst 
LyoM 


2.80 


] 

0.  M.4C0 

1.50 

D.C.H. 

1.25 
1.25 

A.B.C. 

«l 

Do  yoti  read  what  people  say  about  Hood.s  Sarsaparilla?  It 
is  curing  all  forms  of  disease  caused  or  promoted  by  impure  b!«)l 


COMIERGIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

For  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS^  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and  COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Indticthre  Set  Suppfiei  5  to  8  Months'  WoOu 


EDUCATIONALLY 

Pre-eminently  the  Mind  Trainer.  Develops  correct  thinking 
by  correct  thought-processes.  It  fastens  attention,  quickens 
perception,  and  insures  comprehension. 

PRACTICALLY 

The  exact  reproduction  of  practical  office  work.  Theory 
illustrated  trom  the  start.  The  student  handles  all  the  business 
I)apers  and  makes  his  entries  from  them.  He  doesn't  waste 
time  and  make  a  noise  dickering  over  a  piece  of  cardboard. 
He  does  his  work  orderly  and  quietly  as  he  would  in  an  office. 

IT  IS   TEACHABLE 

Re<iuirinfl;  the  least  amount  of  work  from  the  teacher.  He 
is  relieved  from  all  details. 

It  pleases,  then  charms,  then  convinces.  Every  day  brings 
something  new  to  the  learner— something  practical. 

We  publish  a  Series  of  Commercial  Text  Books,  such  as 
Arithmetics,  Commercial  Laws,  Writing  Lessons,  English- 
Correspondence,  Speller,  Shorthand  Texts,  etc.,  and  carry  a 
stock  of  school  supplies. 


Sample  copies  of  our  publications  will  be  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school 

officers  on  easy  conditions.     Write  for  what  you  want. 

Our  Catalogue  sent  on  application, 

SADLER-ROWE  CO., 

Z3  N.  Charles  St.»  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICA'S    LEADING    HOUSE    FOR    COMMERCIAL    PUBLICATIONS.' 


BOOKKEEPING 


For  High  Schools: 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping,  (Youchbb  Mbtboi^ 
Bookkeeping  and  Business  Pbactige,  (Mail  Meibod). 
Three  Weeks  in  Business  Practice,  (Office  Method). 
New  Oomplete  Bookkeeping,  (Text  Book  MbthodX 


For  Grammzir  Schools: 

Practice  System  of  Business  Training. 
New  Introductive  Bookkeeping. 
First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping. 


FfiEC  TO  TEACHEnS: 

/Sjmmen  fugu  of  any  of  the  above  hooks,  and  Caiakgm 
of  complete  liet  of  Commercial  Publieaiions  uriU  bB^fnU 
free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  an  receipt  qf 


WILLIAM5  &  R00ER3, 

Educational  PublUhara, 

New  York,        Rochester.  N..Y..         Chk^ 
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BEST  MODERN  BOOKS  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  SCHOOLS 

IN lilirTIVE    ARITHMETIC     TNeW  )       *y  ^"P*-  Caehoil,  Worcester,  Mas.. -Intermediate  Book  ready  for  Fall.    The  treatment 
IllUUV^AlTC    AIVl  A  UlUC  A  A  V    yiA^^f  ».    covers  all  the  best  modern  ideas,  and  teachers  wiU  find  It  wha.  they  have  b«en  looking  for. 


THE  MORSE  SPELLER.  By Supt.  Duttok. 

Universally  adopted  as  the  best  modern  method.  The 
correlation  of  Spelling  with  History.  Geography,  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  etc.  Test  it.  Com.  cloth,  )o  cents. 
"It  is  my  idea  of  an  ideal  up-to-date  speller." — E.  K. 
Shaw,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York. 

NEW  CENTURY  READERS.    ByTHo»P. 

soHS.    Pedagogical  Books.    Literature  and  Art.    Care- 
fully graded,  with  Limited  Vocabulary. 

FOR  CHILDHOOD  DAYS.    istBook,28cts. 
FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  2d  Book.  40c. 

"  Most  exquisite  books  in  every  respect."    E.  G.  Ward. 
Supt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

jrd  and  4th  'Books  Soon  'UfaJy. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES.  suptCxatom 

Worcester,  Mass. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD.  .stBook,  Primary, 
40  cts.  Second  Book,  for  3  •  d  and  4th  grades,  90  cts.  A 
sociological  treatment  of  uniaue  people.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Hawaii  in  Book  II. 
"Very  valuable  and  exceedingly  attractive  for  Ele- 
mentary Geography."— H.  S.  Tarbell,  Supt.  Providence. 


Supt.     DuTTOK, 


HISTORICAL   SERIES. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

INDIANS  AND  PIONEERS.  Earliest  Days 
in  America.     Prehistoric  and  Colonial  Days,  ji  cents. 

THE  COLONIES.  The  best  treatment  of  Col- 
onies  and  Plantations.  Authentic  illustrations.  80  cts. 
*'  They  are  most  valuable  books.    We  have  adopted 

them."— C  B.  Gilbert,  Supt.,  Newark,  N.J. 

STORY  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND.    By  Bukton.    07  cents. 
'*  A  most  valuable   text-book  on  the  subject  of  the 

Indians  and  Colonial  times."— W.  T.  Harris,  Comr.  Bureau 

of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FORD'S  NATURE'S  BY-WAYS.   Nat- 

ural  Science  for  Primary  Grades.    40  cents. 

**Of  all  the  books  I  have  seen,  this  teems  the  most 
widely  useful  and  attractive."— Mary  F.  Hall,  Supervisor 
Primary,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DEANE'S  PHONETIC  READER.   The 

best  and  most  rapid    method  for   teaching   reading. 

Choice  literature,  high  art  illustrations.    Phenomenal 

results  from  use  of  this  book.    40  cents. 

'*  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  have 
ever  seen."— Sarah  L.  Arnokl,  Supervisor  Schools,  Bos'on, 
Mass. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  POETS.  By 

Atwatbr.    Poems  of  Lowell.  Longfellow,   Browning, 
MacdonaU,  etc.,  paraphrased  for  First  Grade.    )o  cts. 
••  Full  of  merit.    W*  have  adopted  it."— C.  N.  Kendall, 
Supt.,  New  Haven. 

A  NATURE  CALENDAR.    By  Tho>.pson. 

Indispensable  Memorandum -book  for  students  of  Botany 
and  Nature.  English  and  Scientific  names  of  Flowers, 
Trees,  Biids,  etc.,  with  space  for  entering  data  for  four 
years.  Every  student  ofBotanv  should  have  a  copy.  36c. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen."— L.  M.  Booth,  Principal,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS. 

By  Prestom  Smith,  Sutc  Normal  School,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.    The  Work  of  a  Practical  Instructor.    Original 
in  Arrangement.     Simple  in  Method.     A  Book  for 
Solid  Foundation  Work,    so  cents. 
"  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  thing  of  its 

kind  I  have  seen."— Prof.  J.  G.  Brown,   Illinois  State 

Normal  University. 

GEMS  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

A  choice  selection  of  graded  German  verse.    40  cents. 
*'  A  delightful  and  useful  volume."— Prof.  A.  Puuke. 
University  of  California. 

GERMAN    READER.    ByJ.  p.  Lobsbbrg  and 
Pruf.  K0LB8,  Buchtel  College,  O.     Primer,  First,  and 
Second  Reader.     Natural  method.     Illustrated.    One 
Book.    $1.00. 
"  It  is  the  best  I  have  seen."— B.  H   Bell,  High  School, 

Spftngfirld,  Mass. 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE,   ANATOMY.     By  Dr.  r.  b. 

Smith,  and  Supt.  E.  C.  Willa-  d,  Sumford,  Conn.  $1.00. 

"  It  is  admirable  in  every  way,  clear,  concise,  and 
scientific.  Thoroughly  up-to-date  and  superior  to  other 
similar  books. "—Prof.  W.  W.  Share,  Chemi  try,  Adelphi 
College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD'S  STANDARD   SCHOOL 

ALGEBRA.    Purely  inductive  method.    $i.ao. 

"  We  like  it  better  than  any  other  Algebra  and  have 
adopted  it."— C.  C.  Ramsey,  Principal,  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mas.-. 

ATWOOD'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

ALGEBRA.  Same  inductive  method.  An  kSeal 
book  for  Grammar  Grades.    60  cent*. 

ATWOOD'S  EXERCISES  IN  ALGE- 
BRA.   Profuse  in  graded  examples.    80  cent;. 
"Just  the  book  we  require."- Prof.  Ayer,  High  School, 

New  York. 

REVIVAL  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  IN 
THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  Byron.  Table  of  dates  and  valuable  Bibliography 
80  cents. 

"Most  excellent ;  we  have  adopted  it."— Prof.  Perry, 
Princeton  University. 

NEW     CENTURY     DEVELOPMENT 

MAPS.    Best  in  use.    Priceone-half  that  of  inferior 

outline  mapr.    Utility  greater.    Blocks  of  50  outline 

maps.    40  cents. 

"  They  are  far  better  than  any  other  outline  maps, 
raised  or  plain,  thus  far  examined." — Prof.  R.  E.  Dodcb, 
Teachers  College.  New  York.  "  Our  Colonies :  CUBA, 
PORTO  RICO,  PHIl  IPPINES,"  now  ready. 

NEW  CENTURY    SERIES  COPY 

BOOKS.  Intermedial  System.  Method  represents 
average  o(  business-house,  round-hand  upright  writing. 
Ideal  System.  Short  course.  7a  cents  per  dozen. 
Regular  course,  96  centf. 

NEW  CENTURY  BUSY  WORK,    what 

the  Primary  Teachers  have  been  looking  for.     Entirely 
new.    Seventeen  distinct,  different  seta  m  boxes.    Hign 
Art  illustration*.     15,  ao,  as  cents  each  set. 
AU  of  our  books  are  made  from  newplates^  and  represent 
the  very  best  up-to-date  modern  treatment  of  their  respec- 
tive subjects  from  tbe  standpoint  of  progressive  educators. 
'Before  ordering  others^  do  not  fail  to  examine  our 
successful  books. 


XAH  OFFICE: 
f6  Fif tH  Ave.,  nW  TORE 


(Most  Liberal  Discount  to  Schools.      [Many  Other  Choice  Books.      Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Ptiblishcrs, 


CBICA60 :  195  Wa%Mk  Are. 
BOSTOI:  3«  Bremfleld  St. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

FOR  use  in  the  business  departments  of  high 
schools,  and  in  all  private  schools  giving 
instruction  in  English  or  commercial  subjects. 
This  series  of  text-books  embraces  the 
subjects  of  Spelling,  Letter  Writing,  Language, 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping,  and  Business  Practice. 
We  also  publish  a  Pocket  Dictionary  containing 
33,000  words. 

These  books  are  now,  practical,  proffreo sive,  and  popular. 
Write  for  llluf  trated  calaloffue  and  price-list 


NEW  AND  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  Normal 
School,  Boston,  and  Augustus  H.  Keli.ey,  Master 
Lyman  School,  Boston.  The  First  Book  for  upper  Primary 
and  lower  Grammar  School  grades  now  ready,  the  Third 
Book  or  Grammar  will  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  Second 
Book  for  middle  Grammar  grades  will  speedily  follow. 
Educators  wh^  wish  to  use  the  latest  and  best  t<  xt  books 
for  instruction  in  English  should  examine  this  course. 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Grades  II  to  VIII,  a  separate  book  for  each  school  year 
beg  inn- ng  with  the  second.  This  is  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  system  for  school  supply  as  well  as  the  best  for 
teaching  number  successfully.  Nichols's  Series  have  taken 
not  only  front  rank  but  the  lead  as  arithmetical  text  books. 
The  use  of  these  books  develop  "  thought  power  "  in  a 
mirkcd  degree  and  cultivate  habits  of  accurate  observation. 

THE  DUNTONIAN  VERTICAL  WRITING  BOOKS 

hiving  special  features  pertaining  to  this  system  alone. 
Writing  tests  show  that  no  system  produces  so  good 
and  rapid  writers  as  the  Duntonian. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  Bradbury's  Arithmetics,  Algebra, 
an  1  Geometry,  Gilford's  Elementary  Physics,  Mescrvey's  text 
books  in  Bookkeeping,  etc.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on 
application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
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#   Educators  who  Died  During  the  Year,  4 

A  J^  ^  July  /,  1899,  June,  1900,  A  J^  A 

In  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  suffered  many  losses  from  the  death  of  men  and  women  who  were  influential  and 
widely  known  as  leaders  in  education,  some  of  whom  were  taken  away  in  tne  prime  of  life.  The  School  Journai.  must  pass 
regretfully  over  many  whose  lives  of  consecrated  labor  were  spent  in  moaest  positions  and  who,  tho  their  memory  is  cherished  by 
hundreds  who  came  under  their  wholesome  influence,  were  yet  not  widely  enough  known  to  make  their  loss  fell  bv  the  teach.Dg 
profession  at  large.  It  may  be  that  thru  oversight  a  few  names  have  been  omitted  that  might  well  have  had  a  place,  but  as  a  whole, 
the  list  will  be  found  fairly  complete. 


Professor  Louis  H.  Galbreath. 

The  news  of  the  untimely  death  of  Louis  H.  Galbreath  on 
August  15,  1^(99,  was  received  by  his  many  friends  everywhere 
with  the  deepest  regret.    The  loss  to  American  pedagogy  was 


a  large  one.  A  devoted,  disinterested  enthusiastic  student,  and 
a  persistent  advocate  of  educational  psychology,  and  scien- 
tific pedagogy,  Mr.  Galbreath  gave  promise  of  exceptional  pro- 
fessional usefulness.    Great  sympathy  was  expressed  for  his 


young  wife  who  had  shared  in  all  his  studies  and  interests. 

J^ouls  H.  Galbreath  was  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  state  normal 
university  at  Normal  (class  of  '85),  the  alma  mater  of  the  McMur- 
rys,  Charles  DeGarmo,  Van  Liew,  and  several  others  of  the 
Herbartian  school  of  pedagogical  thinkers.  Later,  he  attended 
Cornell  university,  and,  after  his  graduation  in  '90,  entered 
upon  educational  work,  gradually  making  the  training  of  teach- 
ers his  specialty.  He  taueht  peda$»ogy  and  psychology  at  the 
state  normal  school  at  Winona,  Minn.,  and  the  Illinois  state 
normal  university.  For  a  year  he  held  the  chair  of  psychok)cy 
and  child  study  m  the  Teachers'  college  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  and  after  the  close  of  that  institution  came  to  New 
York  city,  accepting  a  fellowship  in  Columbia  university.  He 
has  spoken  before  many  institutes  and  educational  associatrans 
and  contributed  occasionally  to  The  School  Journal  and 
Educa  ional  Foundations. 

William  Martyn  Baker. 

Mr.  William  Martyn  Baker,  for  twenty  years  manager  for 
Van  Antwerp  Bragg  &  Co  ,  and  afterward  principal  in  public 
schools  Nos.  40, 55,  and  54,  died  August  10,  189Q,  at  his  home  in 
New  York  city. 

Robert  Clark. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  the  West  was  issued  from  the 
press  of  Robert  Clark  who  died  in  Glendale,  Ohio,  his  home. 
August  26,  1899.  Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Scotland.  In  1839  be 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  after  a  few  years  as  second-hand  book 
dealer  started  in  the  business  of  book-publishing.  His  private 
library  was  bought  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati by  William  A.  Proctor. 

Sir  William  Dawson. 

The  distinguished  geologist  and  late  principal  of  McGill  col- 
lege, Sir  William  Dawson,  died  November  19,  1899.  He  was 
eaucated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  returned  to  his 
native  province  of  Nova  Scotia  devoting  himself  to  its  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history.  Sir  William  Dawson  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  and  an  authority  in  his  special  field.     His  life  was 


INDUCTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

By  CHAS.  W.  DEANB  and  MABY  R.  DAVIB. 


Ma-ft  1^  teaches  thro' 

«M         ^'^   ««      illuBtration, 
^eauttfuUy  each  picture 

Illu^rated     5SSn?1Sfcht 
ing  a  fact.  It  appeals  thro'  the  life 
it  emphadzes.    IT  IS  A  GEM. 
Size: 7x9 inches   808 pages.  Price, 
60  cents. 

TWO  NEW 

THE, 
CI.A.SSIC 


By 

J.  C.  Fernald, 
Editor  Sto. 


COMT^BHBJ^SIVB 

S'otne  Inductire  in  method, 
-,    .  logical  in  arrange- 

\/nt€fue  ment,  simple  in  ex- 
«V>/^y^  pression.  Interesting 
*•"'*•*  in  matter,  economical 
in  price.  Foreign  possessions  of 
U.  8.  treated  in  one  section.  New 
Edition,  with  new  maps  Size :  7x1 1 
inches.   884  pages.   Price,  $1.00. 

SPELLERS. 
^.  ^.  ^. 

ST\/l>E,ffrS 


^''t>WW  W  wn»    dents'Standard 
•*^^^^^^       Dictionary. 

Takes  spelling  lessons  from  clar- 
sio  dictation,  carefnlly  graded. 
Selections  from  over  160  classic 
writers.   Extra  lists  of  words. 

Part  1, 15  cents ;  Part  n,  20  cents. 

TOTICAI.  MAffX/AI.  OF  HlSTO'Ry. 

By  Ausx.  W.  Smith.  192  pages.  7x11  inches  in  size.  Cloth  hound. 
Price,  00  cents.  For  teaching  American  history  hy  the  Uhrary  method. 
This  affords  an  op^rtunity  to  keep,  in  a  neat  compact  form,  a  record  of 
each  pupil's  historical  work. 


KP.&ax- 

weU. 

A  drill 

hook  on  a 

new  iirac- 

tioal    and 

effective  plan.    No  words  helow  8d 

reader.    Special  drill  on  words 

Eouped  under  A.  S.    Chreek  and 
itin  roots.    Other  groupings. 
Price,  S&  cents. 


READING. 


HO\/1tS 

WITH 

J^A.TX/'RB 


and  coyer, 
accents. 


ByAmyKahB. 
For  little  first 
readers.  FuUy 
illustrated. 
Colored  plate 


First, 90 cents;  Second, 


^  __  Proctor. 

OF  The  C/ifl- 

STA.71LA.JV1}  %^„i,^ 

A  most  charming  hook  on  the 
grandest  suhject    Pric^,  50  cents. 


WA.KE^'RO^IJV  SBTUBSr  OF  ^lOCRATHy. 

By  Lucy  N.  Holtzclaw.    Vol.  I  (a  second  reader),  80  cents;  VoL  II  (a 
third  reader),  86  cents ;  YoL  HI  (a  fourth  and  fifth  reader),  48  cents. 


♦»♦  Send  for  Catalogue  of  these  and  our  other  Publications. 

POnER  &  PUTNAM  CO.,  74  Fifth  Av.,  New  York 

Kooiiey  Bailding,  BUFFALO.         404  Charles  Block*  BEirvXE. 


RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Publishers, 

1 35  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TT/E  call  attention  to  the  following  publications 
from  the  lists  formerly  published  by  Richard- 
son 6i  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.»  The  tl.  P.  Smith 
Publishinf  Company,  of  New  Yorl<,  and  Franklio 
Publishinf  Company,  of  New  Yoric : 

AMERICA!^  MUSIC  SYSTEM.  Chans,  Music  Readers,  and 
Manuals,  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  Boroughs  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  extensively  used  in  the  leading  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country. 

SMITH'S  Intermedial  Copybooks,  and  SMJTH'S  Ideal  System 
of  Vertical  Copybooks. 

SPA  ULDING  and  MOORE'S  Language-Speller,  marking  a  new 
era  in  language  and  word  study. 

WHITE'S  Blackboard  Compasses,  and  Drawing  Compasses. 

SMITH'S  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Natural  History  Charts,  Natural  History  Manuals,  Natural  His- 
tory Readings. 

Primary  Language    Studies  (Charts),  Appletons'    Elementarf 

Reading  Charts,  Standard  Charts  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Engle's  Blackboard  Outline  Maps,  Franklin's  Series  of  Politica* 

Maps,  Cornell's  Outline  Maps. 
Bridgman*s  Railroad  and  Township  Map  of  New  Tork  State. 

Bieu'S  Map  of  Metropolitan  District  (Greater  New  York  aad 

vicinity). 

Principals  and  Superintendents  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
examine  these  books,  charts,  and  maps  before  ordering  Bopplias. 

RICHARDSON,    SMITH    &    CO.. 

135  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Ibenri?  Ibolt  &  Co. 


Ha^e  Recently  TtihlUhed  the  follota^in^  School  ^ooKif: 


29W.  23rd  Si,  New  York. 
378  Wabash Av.,  Chicago. 


A  New  Edftion  from  New  Plates  of 
CHAMPUN'S  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 

For  Young  Folks.  With  numerous  illustrations.  969  pages, 
lamo.    New  buckram  binding,  $3.50. 

All  the  articles  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  over 
500  new  ones,  mostly  on  American  subjects,  added.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  illustrations  are  new. 

PANCOASTS  STANDARD  ENGLISH  POEMS. 

Some  350  complete  poems,  besides  selections  from  longer 
ones.    749  pages.    i6mo.    $1.50x1//. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  MACBETH. 

Edited  and  provided  with  questions  for  study,  by  Prof. 
L.  A.  Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  With 
reduced  reproductions  of  pages  from  the  First  Folio. 
Z2vi  + 199  pages,  i6mo.    60  cents,  net. 

TENNYSON'S  THE  PRINCESS. 

Edited    by    Prof.  L.  A.  Sherman  of  the  University   of 
Nebraska.    bd  + 185  pages.    i6mo.    60  cents,  ^i//. 
In  his  editorial  treatment  the  editor  has  tried  to  provide 
a  graded  and  systematic  approach  to  literature  from  both 
the  interpretative  and  the  constructive  side. 

LEWIS'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  DISCOURSE. 

Edited  by  Prof  .E .  H.  Lewis  of  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
367  pages,  x6mo.  60  cents,  net^  A  compact  volume  of 
specimens  of  the  chief  forms  of  prose  composition.  Es- 
pecially of  practical  exposition.  The  selections  and  edi- 
torial matter  are  particularly  designed  for  courses  where 
T  the  use  ot  more  than  on( 


time  is  lacking  for  1 


I  one  text-book. 


ATKINSON'S  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  George  F.  Atkinson,  of  Cornell .  366  pages,  ismo. 
$i.x3,  net.  An  abbreviated  and  simplified  edition  of  the 
author's  **  Elementary  Botany." 

Prof.  W.  A.  Eellebican,  Ohio  State  University:  ''Splendidly 
gotten  up  in  every  respect.    I  regard  it  as  a  superior  text-book.** 

BARNES'S  OUTLINES  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 

By  Prof.  Charles  R.  Barnes,  of  University  of  Chicago. 
330  pages,  ismo.  $1,00,  net.  An  abbreviated  and  sim- 
plified edition  of  the  author's  *'  Plant  Life." 

Prof.  y.  M.  Spaldin o.  University  of  Michigan :  "  I  hprdly  see 
how  a  better  ^ook  could  be  made.  It  seems  to  me  admirably 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.*' 

A  New  Volume  in  the  American  Science  Series. 

HOLDEN'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Edward  S.  Holden,  former  Director  of  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory. With  over  300  illustrations,  xiv+446  pages. 
i3mo.    $1 .30,  net, 

TORRErS  ELEMENTARY  STUDIES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Joseph  Torrey,  cf  Harvard .  437  pages.  i3mo,$i.25,  net. 

PEABODY'S  UBORATORY 
EXERCISES  IN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  James  E.  Peabody,  Instructor  in  the  High  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  New  York.  x  + 79  pages,  ismo.  Inter- 
leaved.  60  cents,  net. 

Forty-five  simple  and  unobjectionable  experiments. 


The  Publishers*  new  catalogues  of  Educational  works — of  Foreign  Language  works 
and  of  General  Literature  (the  last  with  over  twenty  portraits)  free  on  application. 

SactcfGKIcSclctcScSc^cScjc^^ 

FOUR   GREAT    BOOKS    ON    TEACHING. 


BIB  JOSHUA  o.  rrrCH. 


Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

By  Bib  Joshua  O.  Fitoh,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  lospeccors  of  Schools, 
England.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
most  valuable  English  books  en. 
teaching.  The  author  is  probably 
the  most  noted  educational  man  in 
England.  The  book  is  an  invaloable 
aid  for  al  most  every  kind  of  instruc- 
tion and  school  organlflition.  it  gives 
admirable  advice  on  everything  con- 
nected with  teaching  from  the  fum 
isDl^g  of  a  school-room  to  the  pre- 
paranonof  questions  for  examJna- 
don.  Its  scope  may  be  seen  from 
the  fol>owlngtitles  of  chapters: 

I.  The  Teacher  and  His  Assi«tan'. 
II.  The  Sofcool.  Its  Afan  and  Onrani 
zation.  III.  The  SohooJ-Room  and 
its  Appliances.  IV.  Discipline.  V. 
Learning  or  Rcmembermg.  VJ 
Examining.  VII  Prewuratoiy  Train - 
mg.  vnL  Study  of  Language.  IX. 
The  English  Langua^.  X.  Arith- 
metio  as  an  Art.  xl.  As  a  Science. 
XII.  Oeographv  and  the  Learning  of  Facts.  XIII.  History.  XIV.  Natural 
Science.    XV.  Correlation  of  Studies.  ^,  ««    * 

This  is  a  larce  book  cf  462  pages,  nicely  bound  in  doth.     91*fit ;  to 
teaehers,  91  set,  postpaid. 

Payne*s  Lectures  on  the  Science  and 

ABTOFJfiBUCATION.  With  othtr  _„ 

lectures  on  PestalozzI,  Froebel,  and  tne 
Kindergarten  System.  By  Joseph 
Patxb,  FlrH  Professor  of  the  Science 
■Dd  Alt  of  Education  in  the  College  of 
Perceptors.  London,  England.  This 
book  owes  its  value  and  popularity  to 
the  ft&ot  that  the  great  principles  of 
education  are  more  clearly  set  forth  in 
It  than  in  any  other  booa..  Prindpler 
are  the  basis  upon  which  all  right  meth' 
ods  must  be  tounded.  So  valuable  i& 
this  book  that  if  a  teacher  were  to 
decide  to  own  but  three  works  on  edu- 
cation, this  should  be  one  of  them.  This 
edition  contains  all  of  Sir.  Payne's 
writings  that  are  in  any  American 
edition,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  otht  r 
edition  published.  ^.  ^       ^    ^ 

Our  handsome  new  edition  is  from 
entirely  new  plates,  with  side  headings 
for  the  student.       ,^ 

Sl2e.7Hx6mches.  181  pages.  library  Jo«-ph  PAvn 

olothunding.   •!;  to  teachers,  SOo. ;  Joseph  rATWB, 

postage,  lOo. 
£.  L.  KEJ^LOGG  6  CO.,  Educational  Publishef«» 


Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching. 

Tills  remarkable  book  con- 
tains  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Col.  F.  W.  Pabkbb  at  the 
Martha^s  .Vineyard  Summer 
Institute  explaining  the  meth- 
ods of  the  new  education.  No 
book  on  education  published 
in  recent  years  has  onaated  so 
great  an  interest  and  so  widely 
mfluenced  methods  of  teaching 
and  public  sentiment.  Among 
the  four  or  five  books  whidB 
are  essential  for  every  teacher 
this  stands  first. 

(1)  It  explains  the  "^New 
Methods**  of  teaching. 

CD  It  gives  the  underlyinir 
prinoiplesof  education— not  Co'  • 
Parker's  methods,  but  the  metb 
ods  of  nature. 

«8)  It  gives  a  portrait  and  bio- 
graphy  of  CoL  Parker,  that  wiU 
help  tne  ceaoherto  comprehend 
the  man  and  his  motives. 

(it)  Nearly  every  state  teach- 
ers* reading  oircie  has  adopted 
it,and  bunireds  of  local  circles, 
and  it  has  created  more  inter- 
est In  Europe  than  any  other 
American  educational  book.  ^^^        .  ,_^^  ^.  ^      ^^^    ^  , 

Siae,  m  x  5  inches.    818  pages.  Library  cloth  bhidlng.  ,.ai ;  to. 
ers,  SOe. ;  postatge,  10c.   Also  in  manila  covers,  50e. 

Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching. 

By  Jamis  L.  Huohbs.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada.  This 
reinarkable  book  is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  to  the  average 
teacher  of  any  published.  In  a  plain,  sensible,  direct  manner  the  author 
notes  the  chief  faults  in  School  Management,  in  Discipline,  in  Methods, 
in  Aims,  in  Moral  Training,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  We  have  i^ver 
knowna  superintendent  who  failed  to  enthusiastically  recommend  the 
book.  It  hasbeen  recently  adopted  by  the  states  of  Florida  and  Georgia 
as  the  basis  for  the  state  examination.  It  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
county  institutee.   There  is  no  teacher  who  ramiot  stodv  it  with  profit. 

Ounwune  onlv  aiOhorized  and  copi/rigHeed  ediMon  ptiMMK d  in  theU.  8. 
and  the  only  one  conUUnlma  the  eomjAete  loor k.  Chapters  I.  and  V.  are 
new.    It  contains: 

Chap.    L   7  Mistakes  in  Aim.         1  Chap.  III. »;  Mistakes  in  Discipline 
rxMKt>    TT  81  Mi«tAlrP«  in   S o h o ol    Cha P.  IV.  28  Mistakcs in  Method. 
Chap.   II.  a  Mistakes  in  BooooM  chap.   V.14   Mistakes  m  Moral 
Management.  |  Training. 

Size,  (9^  X  4M  inches.  106  pages.  Cloth  blndhig.  50c. ;  to  tcaohers, 
40€. ;  postage,  Oe. 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog. 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


COL.  F.  W.  PABKEB 
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crowded  with  successful  labors.  In  1850  be  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia  and  in  1853  ^" 
came  principal  of  McGill  college.  In  1893  he  resigned  the  po- 
sition of  vice-chancellor. 

EffinghAin  Maynard. 

The  president  of  the  publishing  house  of  Maynard,  Merrill 
&  Company,  Mr.  Effingham  Maynard,  died  suddenly  on  No- 
vember 19,  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Mr.  Maynard  was  bom  in 
Oxford,  Mass.  Af ler  studying  at  Dudley  academy  he  secured 
a  place  with  Clark,  Austin  &  Smith,  general  publishers  in  Park 
Row,  New  York.    In  a  few  years   Mr.  Maynard  obtained  an 


interest  in  the  firm  and  by  the  successive  retirements  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Austin,  the  firm  title  became  Clark  &  Mavnard. 
This  firm  turned  more  and  more  into  the  educational  field.  It 
became  the  eastern  depository  lor  W.  B.  Smith  &  Company,  of 
Cincinnati.  Mr  Clark  retired  from  the  firm  in  1880,  and  the  firm 
name  of  Effingham  Maynard  &  Company  was  adopted.  Four 
years  later  a  consolidation  was  effected  with  Charles  £.  Merrill 
&  Company,  and  of  the  new  house  Mr.  Maynard  became  presi- 
dent. He  was  successful  in  many  of  his  undertakings  as  a 
publisher  and  a  citizen  thruout  his  long  life  of  seventy  years. 


Hathan  Rnaadl  Harrington. 

The  death  of  Nathan  Russell  Harrington,  assistant  in  the  zo- 
ological department  at  Columbia  university,  was  announced  in 
August,  1199.  Mr.  Harrington  was  a  young  scientist  of  prom- 
ise. He  was  graduated  from  Williams  coU^e  in  '93,  recdWog 
the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  same  institution  two  years  later. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  on  his  way  to  Eeypt  to  explore 
the  Nile  valley  and  collect  specimens.  He  had  preytously 
headed  expeditions  to  Alaska  and  other  places  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

AkmioReed. 

Alonzo  Reed,  the  well-known  author  of  text-books  on  £n^ 
lish,  died  at  Remsenburg,  L.  I.,  August  19, 1899.  In  anear^ 
text-book  on  grammar  written  in  conjunction  with  Braioard 
Kellogg,  a  new  method  for  English  instruction  was  embodied. 
Others  of  Mr.  Reed's  books  followed  along  similar  lines. 

Profeaaor  H.  C.  Bowen. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Bowen,  of  the  School  of  Mines.  Colombia  univer- 
sity, died  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  August  22,  1899.  ProL 
Bowen  had  been  connected  with  the  School  of  Mines  fortweo- 
ty  years.  He  studied  in  Heidelbure  and  Berlin,  and  bad  been 
prominently  associated  with  several  large  concerns  as  consult- 
ing chemist. 

Daniel  L.  Fish. 

Daniel  L.  Fish,  the  author  of  "  Fish's  Arithmetic''  and  van- 
ous  other  text-books,  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.Y^ 
September  4,  1899.  at  the  age  of  seven tv-nine  years.  Mr.  Fish's 
birthplace  was  Richfield  Sprin^^s,  this  state.  After  several 
years  of  teaching  he  associated  himself  with  the  publishing  firn 
uf  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Company,  in  Brooklyn. 

Edward  Orton,  LL.D. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  189,  Dr.  Edward  Orton  died  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Ohio  State  oni- 
versity  for  the  first  eieht  years  of  its  existence  and  professor  of 
geology  since  1873.  lie  prepared  for  college  at  Fredonia  and 
was  graduated  from  Hamiltdn  college  in  1848.  He  became  a 
teacher  and  developed  a  taste  for  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
and  kindred  studies.  After  taking  a  course  at  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific school.  Harvard,  he  studied  theology  at  Andover.  Is 
1856  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the  Albany 
State  normal  school.  He  next  took  charge  of  Chester  academy 
for  six  years,  was  president  of  Antioch  college  and  then  be 
went  to  Columbus. 


OQOOO©000000000000000©0000©000 

i  FOR  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS 

Ganot's  Physics 

Kiddle's  Physics 

May's  Primary  Physiology 

May's  Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene 

Brown's  Grammar  of  Gram- 
mar 

Brown's  First  Lines 

Brown's  Institutes  § 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY  | 

51  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  § 

)0OOOOO  50000000000000000000Q0 


MUSIC 


FOR  KINDERGARTEN,  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
By  Man,  Poitpftkl. 

Chftracter  and  Action  Son^s,  %    50 

Dozen  and  Two  Klnderg^arten  3ongs,  ^35 

Kindergarten  Chimes,  1.00 

Llttie  5ongs  for  Little  Singers,  .35 

Mother  Qoose  Songs  Without  Word«f  t.is 

iVlotian  Songs,  ,35 

Poiles  from  a  ChlLd'&Oardea  of  Verses,  1,00 

Rounds,  Carols  and  ^ongs,  1  00 

Song  Echoes  from  Child-Land,  3.00 

Sang  and  Oames  for  Little  Ones,  a. 00 

Stories  in  Song,  .75 

The  Children's  Song  Seriaf,  .%$ 

Songs  of  Sunihine,  .75 


A.  U»t  af  oontenti  of  the  Ahav^  boolu  given  in 
Oiftmlar  H^"  mailed  fr«e. 


'D«crip*iTe 


PATRIOTIC   SONGS 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

One  himdr^  and  ninetf-fnght  Hsei  nf  mneic  pi-iiifced  tm 
good  pa  per  and  bound  in  botrds  ^  cloth  back     Bieei  octaro, 
A  coUection  of  patriotic  songs  arranged  aa  folio wB :  — 


Our  CoHQtry, 
Our  Flas. 
Our  Hrnvf. 
Our  ttomcfl 


^t  »ongB 
]8«oikffa 
4Bon^ 
a  Botugn 


Oar  Hernrft. 

(Memorial  Daj)  Samri 

N  >  I  ioful  fymy  a .  7  khP 

H>inni  of  PstriotlSA  17  toai> 


MUccll«neoua.       7  ponee 

The  aniqii^  arnjiisrement  of  voice  p&rtfi  wilt  ii.pn«ial  lo  pnlJir 
Rcbool  ttftteben.  A  ny  of  the  ^  mms*  included  Ld  thift  bool  nuy 
he  bad  separately  in  the  DDt«Tf>  lidition. 

Descrijptive  Circular  A,  oontainlDir  table  of  contenta  cud 
description,  maileii  free. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 


OUVIR  BITSOI  COMPAVT 
CSA8.  H.  BITSOV  k  COKPAVT 
J.  X.  MT80V  k  COKPAVT 
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SGRIPIORUH  GLASSIGORUN 
BIBLIOTHEGA  OXONIENSIS 


JUST  PUBLISHED  I 

Crown,  87'0, 
^SChyli  TragOediae  |  paper  cover    •    $  .75 

cum  Fragmentis       Uimpcioih    -     -90 

A.SIDGWICK  )  On  India  paper     1.10 


ApoUonii  Rhodii 
Argonantica 

R.  C.  Seaton 


Paper  covers 
Limp  cloth 


.60 
.75 


AristOphaniS  ComCBdiae        \  Paper  covers     -     .75 

Tom.  I  \  L»mp  cloth         -      .90 

F.  W.  Hall  and  W.  M.  Geldakt  )  ^^  ^°^'*  P*P^^    '-^ 


Xenophontis  Opera  Tom.  I  ^ 

(Historia  Graeca)     Y^^^^ZT 

E.  C.  Marchant  J 


.60 
.75 


Send  for  prospectus  ghring  complete  list  of  the  sericsi  Sfi4  abo 
voltimcs  already  Issued. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


— AmuoAH  Bbakoh— 

91  and  93  Fifth  Aveaue 


NEW  YORK. 


Supplementary  Reading. 

THB  classical  SERIES. 

5hakd8peare*j  Stories  Simply  Told— Tragedleii. 

By  Mary  Seymour.    ISmo,  oloth,  inked  sides     -      -      -  $Lf6 

Sbalcespeare's  Stories  Simply  Told— Comedies. 

By  Mary  Seymour.  ISmo,  oloth,  inked  sides  -  -  -  •  $1.S5 
Stories  of  tlie  Days  of  Kiojc  Artliur. 

By  Charles  Henry  Hanson  ItooM),  eloth«  inked  sides  -  -  tl.S5 
The  Siege  of  Troy  aod  tlie  Waoderiogs  of  Uly.«se5 

By  Charles  Henry  Hanson  ISmo,  oloth,  inked  sides  -  -  $t  S6 
Chaucer's  Stories  Simply  Sold. 

By  Mary  Seymoor.  18mo,  cloth,  inked  tides  ....  $1.85 
Stories  of  Old  Rome. 

By  Charles  Henry  Hanson.  19mo,  oloth,  inked  sides  -  •  $1  S6 
BeaatiLfnlly  illastrated  by  Howard.  Boammell,  Dore,  Tlaxman,  and  others. 

FAVORITE  KIRBY  BOOKS. 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard ;  or»  Stories  al>out  Tea* 
Coffee.  Sugar,  Rice*  etc..  etc. 

By  M.  and  B.  Kirby    Witii  85  Enflrrarings.    l<mo,  oloth         00  oents 
Ttie  World  by  the  Fireside ;  or,  Pictures  and  Scenes  from 
Far-off  Lands. 
By  Mary  and  Bliabeth  Eirby.    Small  4to,  doth  extra.    Pro- 

f  osely  illnstrated $175 

Containing  in  anamber  of  short  oonTersational  sections  a  great  variety 
of  geographical  information,  facts  of  natural  history,  and  personal  ao- 
Teatnre :  intended  to  bring  the  world  so  fnll  of  wonders  to  onr  own  fire- 
side.  The  whole  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Sea  and  Its  Wonders. 

A  companion  volume  to  The  World  by  the  Fireside.  By  M, 
and  £.  Kirby.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Smallito.  doth,  extra. 
Ntw  and  Cttearer  tinxtum       ........       $1.75 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  SHAKESPBARB. 

Written  for  Young  People.    By  J.  N.  M'llwTaith  C' Jean  Forsyth.") 
ismo,  extra  doth   ..........      SOeents. 

**  One  of  the  most  charming  of  recent  contributions  to  Shakespearean 

literature — The  School  Jourmil 
It  is  a  book  for  the  school,  for  the  priTate  library,  for  the  indiTidual 

coUector.  **— JBducaf  lOn. 

Ttachtn  will  obUge  by  ketpina  thete  book»  in  mind  when 
ntiUiino  up  (hsirrequiMaiont. 

Trios.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

37-41  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 


p^^^^^^s»^#»^^^^<^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r^^F>^^^^yv»^ 


OPERETTAS  &  CANTATAS. 

ACTION  SONGS, 

SONGS  FOR  INFANTS. 


NOVELLO  MU5IC  COURSE 

EnrnsD  bt  FBANCIS  B.  HOWABD. 

Now  Heady— PRIMER.    35c. 

Graded  Maht  Singing  Exercises  for  Blackboard  Use 

CUtth,  6U  eentf.  S^nd  Jor  partieulan 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.,  *J,fw*i;Vil- 


1/  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isnt  a  Kodak. 


^HE  SUBTLE  CHARM  OF  ART,  the  invigorating 
influence  of  active  recreation,  the  joys  of  delving 
in  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  and  unveiling  its  photo- 
graphic secrets— -all,  or  any  one  of  these  delights  are  in 
store  for  the  Kodaker.    In  them  is 

the 

Witchery  of 
Kodakery 

And  Kodak  photography  is  simple,  easy.  All  Kodaks 
load  in  daylight  with  our  light-proof  film  cartridges,  which 
weigh  but  ounces  where  plates  weigh  pounds — they  do 
away  with  troublesome  plate  holders  and  dark  slides. 

Kodak  cartridges  in  the  3i  x  3^,  4  x  5,  and  5x7  sizes 
are  now  made  for  2, 6,  and  12  exposures — in  the  smaller 
sizes  (except  H  ^  2)  they  are  made  for  12  and  for  6  ex- 
posures. For  work  at  home,  then,  as  well  as  for  one's 
outings  the  Kodak  becomes  more  convenient  than  the 
plate  camera. 

Kodaks  are  best  in  lenses,  in  shutters,  in  construction 
and  in  finish.  Kodaks  are  standard  in  hand  camera  values. 

$5.00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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Dr.  Or  ton  wtM  a  noble  man  and  an  inspirini^.^aclier.  His 
culture  was  £ro2^(A.  and  liberal,  his^persohal  end^^yiScients  were 
rare.  He  wlld«^specially^jitted>t6  loSj^re^ftudents  with  a  thirst 
for  knowle^g;et  His^gse^ial<n)aAnte6«?ured  their  hearts,  and 
his  inteUe.ct(i{^l  ability t:omsnantfed  their  respect.  A  few  years 
ago  a  co^J^  building:*  w'as  erected  on  the  university  erounds 
and  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Or  ton's  great  services  and  nis  pre- 
eminently noble  character  the  trustees  named  it  **Orton  Hall.'^ 
Dr.  Larkin  Dunton. 

Professionally  and  materially  the  life  of  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton 
was  eminently  successtul.     By  many  he  was  regarded  as  the 


leader  of  the  school  men  of  Boston.  Born  in  Concord,  Me.,  he 
worked  on  the  home  farm  until  he  was  nineteen,  when  he  en- 
tered Colby  university,  where  his  record  brought  him  unusual 
distinction.  Before  going  to  Boston  Dr.  Dunton  served  for 
two  years  as  principal  of  the  New  Lincoln  academy,  and  for 
seven  years  in  a  similar  position  for  the  Bath  high  school.  In 
i868  he  became  a  sub-master  of  the  Lawrence  school  in  Boston, 
and  four  vears  later  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  Boston 
normal  scnool,  retiring  from  active  service  in  1898.  He  died  a 
year  later,  October  30,  1&99. 


Zalmon  Richards. 

Mr.  Zalmon  Richards  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  well  as  an  earnest  teacher  until  bis  death 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year  on  November  i,  1S99.  Mr.  Richards 
was  born  in  picturesque  Cummington,  Mass.,  the  birthplace  of 
Bryant.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  college  and  began 
teaching  in  his  native  state.  In  1S49  he  opened  a  high  scwxA 
in  Washington  which  was  continued  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  Mr.  Richards  was  appointed  in  1861  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  United  States  treasury ;  afterwards  he  accepted  an  ex- 
cellent position  in  the  department  of  education.  His  next  post 
was  that  of  district  auditor. 

For  one  year  Mr.  Richards  served  the  city  of  Washington  as 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  Shortly  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  AsssOciation  he  was  elected 
first  president,  and  until  prevented  by  advancing  age  he  its 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  association  wherever  held. 

John  Suikin. 

This  year  must  record  the  death  of  John  Ruskin,  the  prose 
poet  of  nature  and  one  of  the  greatest  authors  of  the  Victoriao 
era.  He  passed  away  on  January  20,  1900  Ruskiu  was  born 
on  February  8, 1819  in  an  unattractive  suburb  of  London.  His 
love  for  architecture  was  cultivated  at  an  early  aee  in  travels 
with  his  parents  among  cathedrals,  castles,  and  abbeys  £d^ 
tt-ring  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1836,  he  soon  became  knotn 
as  a  writer  on  art  and  a  poet  of  considerable  merit. 

His  first  important  work,  **  Modern  Painters,"  attracted  at 
tcntion  at  once.  In  this  a  comparison  between  the  painters  of 
the  sixteeenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  those  of  the  mod- 
ern English  school  was  drawn,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
:he  latter.  Afterward  other  volumes  of  "Modern  Pamiers."' 
were  issued  urging  a  return  to  nature  in  her  various  pha>csio 
preference  to  idealized  nature.  The  three  volumes  of  **  Stoots 
of  Venice  "  is,  next  to  **  Modern  Painters,"  the  greatest  of 
Kuskin's  works.  Others  are  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture," published  in  1849 ;  "  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep- 
folds,"  an  essay  •n  the  church  of  England,  185 1 .  Some  of  bis 
noblest  sentiments,  however,  are  embodied  in  the  short  lectures 
published  in  book  form  under  the  titles  of  ^*  Sesame  and 
Lilies,"  "The  Ethics  •f  the  Dust,"  "The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,"  and  "The  Queen  of  the  Air." 

Later  in  Life  Ruskin  entered  the  field  of  poliiical  economy 
and  social  reform,  seeking  to  show  his  fellowmen  the  condition 
of  their  morals  in  labor,  trade,  art,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
society. 

Sarah  Porter. 

Miss  Sarah  Porter,  founder  of  the  famcus  school  for  girb 
situated  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  died  on  February  18, 1900,  at 
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We  giTe  helow  a  list  of  the  leadin^r  firme  of  publishers  of  school  books  and  mannfaetnrers  of  school  supplies  aod  equipment.  Thu  viD  be  » 
sreat  oonyemence  to  sobscribers  to  The  Joubnal  m  sending  orders.  On  another  page  is  given  a  directory  of  the  leading  text-books,  carefnilydunfied. 
In  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special  attention  by  mentioning  Tme  Joubnai.  every  time  yon  write. 


AND   SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

American  Book  Ck>«, 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  Chicago.  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 
Baker  A  Taylor  Co.,       New  York 
Barnes  Co.,  A.  S. 
H.  Holt  A  Co., 
Jenkins,  W.  K. 
I«ongmans,  Green  A  Co.,      '' 
Maynard,  Merrill  *  Co.,       '* 
Tbe  Morse  Co., 
Pltnuui  A  Sons,  Tiiaao  '* 

Potter  A  Pntnaui,  '* 

Rcrllmer's  Sons,  Cluw.,  '' 

Oxford  University  Press     '* 
H.  P.  smith  Pnb.  Co  ,  '' 

AInsworth,  F.  P.  &  Co.,     Chicago 
Eaton  Co.,  ^* 

Powers  A  I«f  or  s. 


'Western  Pnb  House,  ** 

Soott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  *^ 

Bntler,  Sheldon  A  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  Phlla..  Chicago 
Appleton  A  Co.,  D.,  N.  Y.  &  Chi. 
The  Maomlllan  Co..  N.  Y.  &  Chi. 
University  PabUshlnc  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Olnn  A  Ck».,        Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Heath  A  Co.,  D.  C.     *"       '* 
Honshton,  MllBln  *  Co., 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
T.  B.  Shewell  A  Co.  '* 

PranflT  Kdn.  Co.,  Bofi.,  f^.  Y.,  &  Chi. 
Sliver,  BnrdettA  Co.,'*     *' 
Thompson,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phila. 
Upplnoott  Co.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 
MoKay,  I>avld, 
Sower  Co.,  Christopher       '* 
Williams  A  Boffers, 

Rocb.,  N.  Y.  &  Chicago 
Practloal  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.  8prf  nirfd,  Ma8«. 
Sadler.Bowe  Co.,    Baltimore,  Md. 

B*kboard8,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  Y.  Book  Slate  Co..      New  York 
Amerioan  Seh.  Furnltnre  Co.. 

New  York,  Chicago 


Andrews  Sch. Furnishing  C«*-  N  Y. 
Standarii  Crayon  Co..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  A  Danhani,  Davenport,  Ta. 

Charts. 

silver.  Bnrdott  A  Co.  Boi'ton 

Potter  &  Putnam,  New  York- 

Franklin  Publishing  Co. ,    *" 
American  SchoM  Fnmitar«  Ck>.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pub.  House  Chicago 

Kellof(8r&Co.,B  L.NY  Chicago 
Williams  &Bogers.  Roch'st*r,  n!y 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

Kelloaff  &  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

iluslc  Publishers. 

DiU»on,  Oliver  A  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
NoToUo,  Bwer  &  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield.  Mass. 
School  Purniture, 

Andrews  School  Far.  Co., 

New  York 
Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appleton,  D.  &Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Century  Co.,  ** 

LlpplnoottCo.,  J.  B.  Phila. 

Merrlam.  G.  &  C.,  Springfield,  ftlafis. 
Andrews  Soh.Fumlshl Off  Co.  N  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Bloketts.  C.  li..  Chicago 

Qymnaslttm  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  6.  A  Co.,    New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  9t  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Maiv. 
Prang  Edu.  Co.,       Boston  &  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber.  Boston 

American  School  Fnmlture  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co., 

New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Seheerer  A  Co.,      New  York 
Elmer  A  Amend,  ** 

Ba  nsch  A  I«omb,    Rochester,  N.Y. 
E^alns  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co..  I4.  E..        JiOBtoo 
Bullock  A  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Insurance. 

Maaa.  Mutual  Idfe 

Springfield,  "Mads. 
Mutual  Idfe  New  York 

Maps,  Globes,  etc. 

Am.  Sehool  Fumlture  Ca. 
_  N  ew  York,  Chicago 

Howell,  F.  R,.    Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrews  Sch.  Fumlahlniir  Co.. 

New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Eac Ift  PenoU  Co.^  New  York 

Glllott,  Jos.  &  Sons, 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co.,  '' 

E.  Faber,  *• 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Pencil  Sharpeners. 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Cbica^ro 

School  Supplies, 

See  oteo  Blachhoai^^  Booh  Covers^ 
Charts^  FToos,  Maps,  Globes,  BeOit, 
Sehool  BUitJcs,  Kindergcrten  Mater- 
ial etc, 

Oloott,  J.  M.,  N.  y. 

Schermerhorn  Co..  J.  W.,       '^ 
Andrews  Seh.  Fur.  Co.  '* 

Flanagan,  A.  Chioa«ro 

American  School  Fnmltare  Co., 
Chicago  &  N.  Y. 
illnerals. 

Howell,  E.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman  Taylor  A  rt  Co.,        N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Witter  Co. 
Berlin  Photo  Co.,  '' 

Perry  Plotnres  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Sou  I  e  '&.  Co.  Boston 

W.  H.  Pierce  &  Co,  *' 

Earl  Thompson;      Syracnse,  N.  Y. 


Records*  Blanks,  Statlooeffy. 

Aemo  Stationery  A  Papa-  Ce. 

New  lock 

School  Bells. 

&Co.,        Baltimore.  Md. 


Teachers'  Agencies, 

Coyrlero,  JS  r».  New  Tort 

Pratt  Teachers*  AcencY.      ** 
ITonns-Fulton,  Mrs.  IL  J.   ** 
Sohermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     ** 
Bollogsr*sToaeher»*  Bureau,** 
AlbanyTeachers*  Ag,  Albany  ,K  T. 
C.  J.  Albert  Ckka^o 

Interstate  Aaency 
OrTllle  Brewer  TeaelMra'Af:  ** 
Eastern  Teaehera'  Boifioa. 

Flak  Teachers'  As«Bctea, 

Boston.  New  YQrk,ChScsg« 

Toronto,  Los   A  n  r  ^  '^> 

Central  Ed.  Bureau.  Fida 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  .AllentowiL,rt 

Typewriters. 

A  m. Writing:  Mach.  C^o^New  Y^rt 
Wjrekoir,  Seamaas  A  Bcnedici,  ^ 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  8yracuw.N.r. 
PittabnTS,  F&- 
Bllekensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Oonp.,&N.T. 

School  Telephones 

Couch  &  Seoley  BoiSUm 

SchooU. 

Sehool  of  PedatroK^y       Kew  Yort 
Teaohem  CoU^pe.  ** 

Cortina  School  of  Laasuacea* 

Pianos  and  Orsans. 

Ettey  Origan  Co..  £h«ct»ebjsti,  VL 

Hotels. 
Orand  Union 
St.  I>enis 
Continental 


New  Tort 


Pktia 


School  docks. 

Blodi^ett  Bros., 
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iyiANUfACTOflY  Of  THt 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAt  CO 
ROCMtSTtH.N.V. 


B    B    MICROSCOPE. 

Used  Iff  hundrids  u/  schcQis, 


Btfdfl«y«  View  of  Muiufactory^ 


Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

iflANUFACTURE  more  than  fifty  styles  of  MICROSCOPES,  adapted  for  all  uses,  and 
EI4J  sell  them  at  prices  which  can  not  he  duplicated  anywhere.  Quality  and  Finish 
guaranteed  the  best.    Comparison  invited. 


DISSECTING  INSTRUMENTS 

of  all  kinds^  cithtt  singly  or  put  up  in  flexible 
cases  to  suit  indivfdual  requirements. 


BOTANICAL  SUPPLIES 

Mounting;  Paper,  Genus  G>vers»  Presser^  Vacsu- 
lums^  etc« 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  LABORATORY 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  ««>  CHEMICALS 

AT  PRICES  WHICH  WILL  BE  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY  TO  YOU. 

We  believe  our  products  to  be  at  least  as  sood  as  any,  and  are  always  glad  to  submit 
samples  and  estimates  for  the  consideration  of  purchasers.    Address 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO., 

New  York  Qty  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago' 
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the  afe  of  eighty-six.  Miss  Porter  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  and  grandaughler  of  the  president  of 
Yale  bearing  the  same  name.  As  a  teacher  Miss  Porter  was 
extremely  powerful  and  successful.  Several  years  before  her 
death  she  retired  from  the  actual  directorship  of  the  Farm- 
ington  school,  but  she  retained  her  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned it  down  to  the  very  last.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  institution  was  celebrated  by  a  great  reunion  of  *'  Miss 
Porter's  girls." 

Emanuel  R.  Boyer. 

Mr.  Emanuel  R.  Boyer  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  in  Chi- 
eago,  February  24, 1900.  Mr.  Boyer  was  a  man  of  wide  expert 
ence  in  school  matters.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Blooming- 
state  normal  school  and  of  Harvard  college.  He  had  taught 
in  almost  every  kind  01  a  school  from  an  old  fashioned  district 
school  to  a  special  research  biological  laboratory.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  methods  of  science  teaching  gave  him  a  na- 
tional reputation.  His  ** Manual  of  Biology"  is  a  popular 
high  school  text-book.  The  year  of  18^  he  held  the  position 
ofassistant  to  Supt.  Andrews.  He  resigned  the  principalship 
of  the  South  Division  high  school  to  accept  a  place  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  institute. 

Sranville  B.  Putnam. 

Granville  Bradstreet  Putnam,  for  many  years  master  of  the 
Franklin  grammar  school,  Boston,  died  at  his  home  in  West 
Newton,  March  7, 1900.  He  was  widely  known  and  respected 
as  one  of  New  England's  stalwart  educators.  lie  was  born, 
of  old  Puritan  stock,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1835.  After  being 
graduated  from  the  Bridgewater  State  normal  school  and 
Amherst  college  he  taught  in  Fall  River.  Later  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Quincy  high  school.  In  1864  he  went  to  Boston 
as  sub-master  in  the  Bi^elow  school,  and  afterwards  changed 
to  master  of  the  Franklm  school.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  his  school  a  Swedish 
Lingg  system  of  gymnastics.  Early  in  his  career  as  a  teacher 
he  was  associated  in  the  editorship  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher,  In  later  years  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  many 
publications.  He  was  the  author  of  the  hymn  **  Columbia's 
Jubilee." 

Samuel  S.  Parr. 

Minnesota  was  seriously  affected  by  the  death  of  Supt. 
Samuel  S.  Parr,  of  St.  Cloud,  in  April,  i9'>o.  Mr.  Parr  was  a 
vigorous  worker,  full  of  plans  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
Minnesota  schools.  Especially  was  he  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  state  summer  schools.  Mr.  Parr  was  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  He  was  successively  a  country  school  teacher  at  Bellaire, 
111.;  superintendent  of  schools  at  Marshall,  III.;  instructor  in 


the  Terre  Haute  high  school;  editor  of  School  Educations 
superintendent  at  Rochester,  Minn.:  dean  of  the  De  Pauw 
normal  college  at  Greencaslle,  Ind.;  and  for  eleven  years  super- 
intendent of  city  schools  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Samuel  Gardiner  Williama. 
Samuel  G.  Williams  died  in  Ithaca,  May  19,1900,  of  paraly- 
sis.   He  was  professor  of  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  in 
Cornell  university. 

Dr.  Rodney  B.  Kimball. 

Dr.  Rodney  Blentworth  Kimball,  professor  of  applied  math- 
ematics in  the  Polytechnic  institute,  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  war,  died  April  24,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
In  1855  he  was  graduated  from  New  York  City  college  and 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  New 
York  state  normal  school,  of  which  four  years  later  he  became 
full  professor.  In  the  Civil  wai*  he  organized  a  company  of 
normal  school  students  and  joining  the  Forty-fourth  New 
York  Volunteers,  led  his  company  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, lie  resumed  his  school  duties  with  the  normal  school 
until  1869  when  he  joined  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  poly- 
technic institute. 

William  £.  Sheldon. 

One  of  the  efficient  helpers  of  education  was  lost  by  the 
death  of  William  Evart  Sheldon.  Born  in  Dorset,  Vt ,  in  1822, 
he  was  graduated  from  Middleboro  college,  and  in  1865  be- 
came master  of  the  Hancock  school,  Boston.  He  had  pre- 
viously taught  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  at  North  Abington, 
Mass.  Retiring  from  teaching  he  devoted  himself  to  educa- 
tional journalism  as  manager  ol  the  New  England  Journal  ^f 
Education,  Here,  while  working  at  his  desk,  he  died  from 
heart  failure  April  16,  1900. 

Mr.  Sheldon  had  been  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  was  a  roan  d 
fi^'-eat  energy  and  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  organization. 
He  was  buried  at  West  Newton,  his  home  for  forty-two  years, 
and  where  he  was  very  prominent  in  local  educational  affairs. 

Henry  C.  Litchfield. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Litchfield,  for  more  than  twenty-five  jcars 
principal  of  public  school  No.  79,  died  on  April  10,  1900,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  Mr.  Litchfield  was  born  in  Hampden, 
Conn.,  coming  from  an  old  New  England  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  among  the  New  York  principals.  Many 
of  the  youDger  principals  and  teachers  of  the  city  are  gradu- 
ates of  his  school.  Mr.  Litchfield  was  a  member  o!  many  edu- 
cational societies  and  was  very  prominent  in  church  circles. 


Model  Floor  Plans  for  Two-Room  School-Houses. 

Submitted  in  The  School  Journal's  architectural  prize  competition. 
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Famous  Automatic  Triumph 

America's  Best  Known  and  Favorite  School  Desk. 
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77VH  AT  you  get  for  your  money  is  as  important  as  what  you  pay.  When  you 
^A4  get  the  AUTOMATIC  TRIUMPH  you  get  your  money's  worth— We 
take  satisfaction  in  building  the  best  school  desks  made,  for  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  things  that  are  said  about 
our  product.  It  adds  to  our  pleasure  and  adds  to  the  volume  of  our 
business,  for  every  lot  of  school  dtsks  we  sell  advertises  the  superlative 
quality  of  our  furniture  and  brings  us  further  orders. 

Probably  you  know  all  about  the  AUTOMATIC  TRIUMPH,  for  it  is  the 
most  widely  known  desk  n^e,  but  if  you  do  not,  by  all  means  send  for  illus- 
trated descriptive  printed  matter— free  for  the  asking.  If  you  are  one  of  those 
who  like  to  get  loo  cents  in  value  for  every  dollar  invested,  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  the  AUTOMATIC  TRIUMPH, 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES, 
MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

and  the  different  requisites  that  are  essential  in  every  well-appointed,  modem 
school-room.  We  have  an  immense  department  devoted  wholly  to  this  class 
of  goods  under  the  charge  of  practical  educators.  We  control  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  a  vast  number  of  the  most  improved  and  up-to-date  specialties 
that  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  school-room  work.  Our  business  equals 
several  of  our  competitors  combined. 

We  are  headquarters  for  everything  that  is  new  and  progressive  as  well 
as  all  the  staple  productions.  Dealing  with  us,  you  are  dealing  with  first 
hands,  thereby  saving  all  intermediary  profits. 

We  publish  a  handsome  94rpage  catalogue  descriptive  of  school  apparatus 
and  supplies  which  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  it  is  well  worth  asking  for. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastetn  Office:  Ui  Fifth  Aveniie,  NEW  YORK. 
Western  Office;  94  Wabash  Avenoe,  CHICAGO- 
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Some  of  the  Qesigns  for  front  elevations  and  floor  plans  submitted  in  The  School  Journal's  architectural  competition,  which 
received  honorable  mention.  The  designs  receiving  first,  second  and  third  prizes  were  given  in  the  Summer  number  of  Jtme  949  i&i^ 


Oth*»r  designs  will  be  found  on  pages  776,778,  and  780.  We  re- 
gret that  the  names  of  the  architects  cannot  be  given.  If  read- 
ers will  write  for  information  concerning  any  particular  designs 
on  this  number,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  kend  a  full  reply. 
Address  Architectural  Editor  of  the  School  Journal,  61  Kast 
9th  St.,  New  York. 
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THE 

PERRY 

Pictures. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  catalogs  and  order 
sheets  resembling  ours  and  copied  large- 
ly therefrom. 

Send  for  particulars  of 
our  Great  Premium 
with  The  Perry  Maga- 
zine for  a  limited  time 
only. 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  as  or  more,  postpaid. 

Assorted  as  Desired. 
On  Paper  S^  x  8  inches. 

1600    Subjects. 

Mention  this  paper  and  send  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  ten  of  our  most  beautiful  pictures,  our  own  selection,  ounog 
vacation  only.    Send  two-cent  stamp  for  catalog  and  sample  picture. 

**  I  am  glad  to  make  an  exoeption  to  my  role  to  commend  no  school  material  in  faTOr  of  the  *  Perry  Pictmres.'  I  hare  been  greatly  interested  in 
them  from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a  yery  important  addition  to  our  school  equipment.  They  should  be  in  OTory  school,  not  only  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  in  the  smallest  country  districts.'*— G  Sianlev  Hall. 

Sabah  Louisb  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  sasrs  :~**  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  commend  the  *  Perry  Pictures.'  They  have  been 
used  widely  in  our  schools,  and  haye  eyerywhere  proyeu  themseiyes  most  helpful.  The  children  gladly  forego  gum  and  candy  to  buy  the  coveted 
thing  of  beauty,  which  may  be  had  for  a  penny-  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  ezoellent  work,  the  admirable  selecti'm,  and  the 
intrinsic  merit  which  make  the  pictures  so  valuable  in  their  classes.    I  cordially  commend  the  pictures." 

Send  js  cents  for  one  of  these  sets  of  js  pictures  or  7s  cents  for  the  three  sets. 


H.  W.  liOn^ellow 
His  Cambridge  Home 
Evangeline 
B.  WJBmerson 
His  Home 
J.  G.  Whittier 
Snow  Scene 
I.  M.  Alcott 
Her  Home 
Eugene  Field 
Shakespeare 
Stratford  on  Avon 


SET  48. 
Dickens 
His  Home 
BrowniDjr 


George  Eliot 

O.  W.  Holmes 

J  B.  Lowell 

Scott 

'Washington 

Martha  Washington 

Mount  Vernon 

Capitol 

Wm  Mc&inley 

John  D.  Long 


Sistine  Madonna 

Aurora 

Mother  and  Daughter 

Four  Kittens 

Oxen  Going  to  Work 

Angelus 


Her  Birds 


SET  49. 


'ceding  H< 
[orseFair 


Horse 

Soog  of  the  Lark 

At  the  Watering  Trough 


Bab/St 
Div&eE 


lart 
hepherd 


8  ueen  Louise 
hrist  and  the  Doctors 
Angel  Heads 
Pharaoh's  Horses 
Saved 

Can't  You  Talk  t 
Madonna  Fernazi 
TheBrookside 
Inquietude 
Countess  Potocka 
Topsy  and  Eva 


Order  by  the  set  number. 

SET  60. 
Shepherdess  Knitting     Houses,  of  Parliament 


Holy  Night 
Madonna  of  the  Chair 
By  the  Biver 
The  Mill 

The  Good  Shepherd 
Madonna.    Mtu 
Stag  at  Bay 
Princes  in  the  Tower 
St.CeciUa^    _    , 
Return  of  the  Herd 
School  in  Brittany 
Thoroughbred 


Westminster  Abbey 
Notre  Dame 
Parthenon 

^^^"^ 


Leaning  Tower,  Pisa 
Arch  01  Constantine 
St.  Peter's,  Rome 
St.  Mark's,  Venice 
Bridge  of  Sighs 
Canid  and  Kalto 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES—Extra  5ize. 


Five  for  20  cents. 

On  paper  I  Ox  12  inches. 

Additional  eoples  5  oents  eaoh.    No  orders  for  leas  than  5  Extra  Slse  Pietnres. 

A  Superintendent  writes:— **I  have  examined  pictures  of  other  firms,  but  yours  of  the  ExtraSizearethedearestandmostartisticof  any  I  haveseen." 
Send  so  cents  for  these  ten  Bxtra  Siie  pictures.    {Calltkdm  S^tji.) 
Angelus  The  Shepherdess  Queen  Louise  Pharaoh's  Horses  Can't  Ton  Talk  t 

**     *'    r  Her  Birds  Baby  Stuart  Angel  Heads  Hosea  -    Madonna  (FerrussO 


Pictures  in  Colors       two  cents  Each. 


320  Subjects. 


fNMM  Australian  Parrakeet 
9094  Japan  Pheasant 
9QBS  Bobohnk 


9089  Canada  Jay  , 

9086  American  Bed  Crossbills  0066  Bal 


Mo  orders  for  Piotares  |n  Colors 
for  less  than  S5  cents. 

Send  50  cents  for  these  twenty-five  Colored  Pictures.    Ca//  them  Set  40J. 
90BB  Bohemian  Waxwing        90S7  Snowy  Owl  088STowhee  9880  Narcissus 

9040  Arizona  Jav  9182  Bed-^yed  Yireo  9984  Canary  9891  Bed-tailed  Hawk 

9068  American  Mocking  Bird  9178  Butterflies,  First  Series    9986  South  Carolina  Paroquet  9998  Mftryland  YeDoW-Throat 
9066  Loggerhead  Shrike  9881  Lady  Slipper  9980  Chipmunk  9994  Cow  Bird 

loreOriole  9888Tea  9887  Peach  9896  European  Squirrel 


Thpk    [>pkf*rv    n5io*5i'72n^   It  teacheshoir  to  use  pictures  in  school  and  home.    Monthly  except  July  and  August.    $1.00  per  year,  15c.  per 
1  ne    r^Crry    l  laj^azine   number,  send  Isc.  for  the  beautiful  Annual  Number,  (June»  illustrated  with  lO  of  the  fuUsi«e  Perry  Pictures. 


SCHOOL  SOUVBNIR 

A  Gem  of  Art.  Published  especially  for  a  jsifi 
from  teacher  to  pupils.  Size  about  4x5  inches. 

It  contains  seven  beautiful  pictures  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  ot  each  artist.  GKve  the 
pupils  a  gift  worth  keeping 

Flrice,  10  cents  each.  To  teachers  only,  16  for 
$L00 ;  additional  copies,  6  cents  each. 


PICIUiteS  OP  PARIS 

75  pictures  of  famous  buildings,  famous  pic- 
tures, etc,  sent  postpaid  for  75  cents.  Theee 
are  the  Perry  Pictures. 

ALBUMS 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  preserve  the 
Perry  Pictures  is  in  an  album.  We  furnish 
an  album  to  hold  800  pictures  for  Sl.OO.  it  has 
leather  bcMsk  and  comers  and  cloth  sides. 


PARIS 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  ten  days'  visit  to  Paris 
desoibinilf  famous  buildinjss  that  should  be 
seen,  nsming  famous  paintings  in  its  galleries 
etc.  All  who  visit  Paris  this  summer  should 
take  thi  s  pamphlet  with  them.  Those  who  do 
not  go  to  Pans  may  learn  much  about  the  city 
from  this  pamphlet.   Twenty-five  pages. 

Price,  86  cents.  The  pamphlet  and  the  76 
pictures  for  $1.00. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COHPANV,  Box  17,  nALDEN,  HASS.  ^PJSiBrAllKEfefAfSI^Sglc 

Send  aU  maO  orders  to  the  Blalden  Offlee. 
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MODERN  AIDS  FOR  THE  NEW  CENTURY 


CONSIST  OF— 


Holdcn's  Perfect  Book  Covers 

Sclf-Bindcrs  ^ 
Transparent  Paper 

THE  ABOVE  ARTICLES  GIVE 

PROPER  CARE  FOR  A  FULL  SCHOOL  YEAR 

to  both 

Inside  and  Outside  of  the  Text-Books 


Systematic  Protection  to  Books  tiibj«ct«o 

DAILY  WEAR,  TEAR,  AND  HANDLING,  win««i»to 
Increasing  the  Lives  of  the  Text-Books  from  50  to  I OO  per  cent. 

tf  our  ruin  ate  itrictly  enforced. 

Leatherette,  Waterproof,  and  Germproof  Material  for  our  Covers. 
Self- Binders  for  Broken  Bindings  and  Loosened  Leaves. 
Transparent  Paper  for  Mending  Tom  Leaves. 

Supply  Each  Teacher's  Desk  with  our  QUICK-REPAIRING  MATERIAL  for  INSTANT 

REPAIRS— "A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine." 

Over  1 300  School  Boards  from  Maine  to  Montana 

use  our  Eccmomfcalt  Hy^ieDlcaU  and  Progressive  Methods. 

We  request  your  order  at  an  Early  date. 

Irritating  delays  in  shipment  will  thus  be  avoided.  Our  order  blank 
gives  proper  proportions  to  order* 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  interest  shown  in  our  articles 
as  this  year* 

Our  articles  have  stood  severest  tests  for  ig  years  from  Prominent 
School  Officials  who  claim  that  the  total  cost  of  our  articles  an£ text- 
books is  much  less  than  cost  of  text-books  alone. 

IVe  solicit  CamspoTt4€n€€  and  Requests  far  Samples.    Have  EVERY  BOOK  COVERED  w^/t 
a  H  OLDEN  COVER  and  do  away  with  the  Transferring  of  Soiled  and  Fit  thy  Bmks, 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVES  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


p.  O.  Box  643. 


8 

I 
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is 
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THE 

Crowell  Cabinet 

Constitutes  a  complete  physical  laboratOTj/^ 

no  additional  pieces  are  necessary  for 

a  complete  high  school  course. 

The  manual  accompanying  the  cabinet  gives  minute 
iQStnictions  for  more  than  five  hundred  distinct 
expenments. 

The  outfit  has  given  universal  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  ca^binet  is  equipped  with  appliances  for  water 
pressure,  electricity,  gaa  and  compressed  air.  Every 
piece  is  numbered  and  has  a  special  place  in  one 
of  the  drawers.  The  universal  verdict  is :—  "  1 1  is 
the  best  thing  on  the  market." 


n 


Wfite  for  large  illu^traied  cata- 
logue and  book  of  tesH?noJiiah. 

flaEn  Office  and  Factory, 

Ft  Wayne  Ave.  and  St  Joe  St, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


0  Jiioa : 

n&miltoi&p 
Naw  York 


J*«  re? 


fc,> .>,.■,■,- ■ 


KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO., 

127  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 

RDiHCHDa  /■■<  Mkdlcon  5tract,  ChlCBK*. 
BRANCHES  ^  j^  L«icu»l  2ltrcet,  5».  Lool*. 


Drawing  Materials, 
Mathematical  and 
Surveying  instru- 
ments. 

Manufacturers  of '* Para- 
Ijon,**  ■*  Key  and  Arrow" 
Brand  h^gh-grade  Draw- 
ing Instrumentj;. 


Drawing  Boards  and 
Drawing  Tables. 

"Our  Favorite**  Drawmg  Ta« 
bks  ai  e  in  use  in  a  grea  t  many 
offices,  colleges,  and  schools^ 
and  give  perfect  satisfactiuq , 

"Excelsior"  Pencil 

Compass. 

With  solid  steel  leg  and  steel 
arm,  and  with  clamp  icrew; 
better  than  any  other. 

Ciital&j^m  seni  free  &n  applica- 
tion. 


early 
in  ^\Ay 


Hsk  for 
Catalogue  No.  87 


^lcnt^o11  this 

^lagazi1lc 


OUR  New  Catalogue,  "*  Benches 
and  Tools  f of  Manual  Train" 
ing  and  Teclinical  Schools^  will  be 
ready  for  distribution* 

If  you  are  a  teacher  of  Manual 
Training  or  are  interested  in  any 
way  in  the  general  promotion  of 
Manual  Training,  we  want  you  to 
have  a  copy* 

Send  your  address  to 

HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 

209  Bowery,  New  York* 
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Sound-Proof  Floors  and  Partitions,  i; 


Next  to  light  and  ventilation,  sound  dead-   (i 
ening  is  the  most  important  item  of  school- 
house  construction.     Study  requires  absolute 
quiet.     *'The  most  perfect  deafener   in  the 
market"  is 


ft 


Castleton  School,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
E.  A.  Sargent,  Architect,  New  York  City. 


CABOrS  DEAFENING  -QUILJ. 


Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft,  resilient 
matting  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  only  thing  that  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  and  dissipating  the  sound-waves.    > 
Used  with  great  success  all  over"the  country.    J 
Sanitary,  durable,  uninflammable.  I 

Special  book  on  school-house  deafening, 
illustrated  by  twenty  plates  of  fine  buildings, 
and  sample  of  Quilt,  sent  free  on  request. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kiiby  st..  Boston,  wass. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  CENTRAL  POINTS. 
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HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT? 

Our  new  Catalogue  will  tell  you  about  the  newest 
and  best  goods  in  School  Tablets,  Pads,  Examina- 
tion Paper,  Quincy  Practice  Paper,  Spelling  Blanks, 
and  all  kinds  of  paper  used  in  the  school-room. 

A  request  will  bring  one,  by  addressing 

Acme  Stationery  &  Paper  Co. 

North  gth  and  Wythe  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FDICK 

AUTOMATIC 
PfiOGfiAM  »d 

Secondary  Clocks 

secure  promptness  and  punctu- 
ality on  the  part  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  schooU  intro- 
duce perfect  system  and  dis- 
cipline, relieve  teachers  of  all 
conct^m  as  to  times  for  begin- 
ning  and  closing  periods,  etc  , 
and  make  school  management 
easy  \'  Hundreds  of  Schools, 
Colleges,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  work  entire- 
ly by  these  Clocks.     Here  is 

what  one  has  to  say  about  them;   hundreds  of 

others  say  the  same  : 

ERASMUS  HALL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
F.  Frick,  Waynesboro,  Penna.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  ao,  1899. 

My  dear  Sir : — The  Electric  Program  Cloclc  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  term, 
you  placed  in  this  building  is  giving  very  complete  satisfaction  and  by  its  thoroughly 

RELlABLB  WORKIMG  THB  ORCANtZATION  OP  THIS  SCHOOL  HAS  BBIN  VUY  MUCH  IMPROVBO. 

The  clock  which  we  have  is  a  minute-program  Kite  with  52  clocks  and  60  bell 
attachments.  In  all  particulars  it  has  oonb  everything  wb  bxpbctbo  op  rr  and 
MUCH  more.  It  is  easily  adjusted,  nbvbr  gets  out  of  order  and  is  AN  ornament  as 
vv  FLL  AS  a  vtcBSsmr  iM  this  schcol.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Gunnison,  Prin. 

Printed  matter  illustrating  and  describing  Frick  Clocks  arid 
their  uses  will  be  cheerfully  mailed  for  the  asking. 

FRED*  FRICK,  Mfn,  :  :  :  Waynesboro,  Pa- 


^^^W7^^^^^^^^ 


ONE  Program  Clock  autoniaticall}^  rings  electric  bells 
and  operates  Secondary  Clocks  in  every  room  of  the 
building,  or  buildings,  giving  signals  on  exact  time 
for  every  period  of  the  program,  or  programs  .*.•.•.•. 
The  Secondary  Clocks  all  run  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
Program  Clock  and  indicate  correct  time  in  every  room. 
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Notes  of  New  Books* 

A  book  that  cannot  but  interest  boys  is  the  translation  from 
the  Italian  of  The  Heart  of  a  Boy^  by  Edmondo  De  Amicis.  It 
18  a  recast  of  a  school  boy's  journal  and  is  a  rerelation  of  how 
the  youth  thought  and  felt.  The  extraordinary  popularity  of 
the  book  in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  this  transla- 
tion was  made  it  had  reached  its  224th  edition.  It  might  be 
called  ''  The  History  of  a  School  Year  by  a  Pupil  in  the  Third 
Grade  in  Public  School  in  Italy."  It  has  been  called  tiie  beet 
book  of  its  kind  ever  printed.  The  publishers  hare  issued  an 
elegant  de  luxe  edition,  having  thirty-three  full-page  half-tones, 
besides  twenty-six  text  etchings.  It  is  printed  on  fine  half- 
tone paper,  and  has  a  new  artistic  cover  design ;  8vo.,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  in  a  box,  price,  $1.25.    (Laird  &  Liee,  Chicago.) 

The  Son  of  the  Wolf  ib  the  story  that  gives  the  title  to  a  book 
of  stories  of  the  far  north  by  Jack  London.  These  tales  were 
first  given  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  The  Overland  MonUUy 
and  The  AUantie  Monthly.  They  show  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  the  wild  characters  of  Arctic  America  and  the  modes  of  iSe 
in  that  frozen  region  ;  also  an  unusual  descriptive  power.  The 
reader  of  these  st  Dries  cannot  fail  to  be  instructed  as  well 
as  entertained.  The  Indians,  the  Jesuit  priest,  and  others 
who  figure  in  these  stories  are  all  overshadowed  by  the  person- 
ality of  the  Malemute  Kid ;  he  is  a  character  as  unique  as  he  is 
interesting.  (Houghton,  Mifldin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.) 

Literary  Interpretation  of  Life,  by  W.  H.  CJrawshaw,  A.  M., 
professor  of  English  literature.  This  is  a  study  of  literature  in 
its  wider  aspecte  by  one  who  has  made  a  comprehensive  invest- 
igation of  the  subject.  On  reading  a  book,  especially  if  it 
appeals  to  us  strongly,  we  are  likely  to  ask.  How  does  the 
author  reveal  his  own  personality  thru  this  volume  ?  What 
relation  does  he  bear  to  his  age  ?  How  is  he  representative  of 
his  race  ?  Of  literature  we  naturally  inquire.  How  far  does  it 
reveal  national  feelmgs  and  characteristics  ?  What  foreign 
influences  have  helped  to  modify  it  ?  These  and  other  questions 
are  discussed  by  the  author  and  illustrated  by  many  examples 
drawn  from  English  literature.  It  b  a  thought-stimulating 
book,  an  excellent  one  for  the  literary  student  to  read,  as  it  will 
help  to  broaden  his  view.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 


Edmondo  De  Amicis. 

Author  of  *'  Cuore :  The  Hart  of  a  Boy."    Copyright,  1899,  by  W. 

H.  Lee,  of  Laird  &  Lee. 


HARPER'S 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 

PENNY  PRINTS,  FREE. 


125  Prints  cost $i*2S 

BY  OUR  METHOD 

125  Prints  cost $i.oo 

Gain 25 

Or  25  Prints  for 0 


1600  SUBJECTS  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT,  INCLUDING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE 
COLLECTION  OF  MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND  PORTRAITS  KNOWN  >  >  J^  J^  J^ 

We  will  send  yon  25  Harper's  Black  and  White  Penny  Prints,  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  in  the  following  way  : 

Gut  out  this  advertisement,  send  it  to  us  with  yonr  name  and  address,  and  we  will  then  send  yon  a  book  of  five  conpom 
(each  coupon  entitling  the  holder  to  25  Harper  Penny  Prints  and  a  book  of  five  similar  coupons).  Sell  four  if  tkete 
coupons  at  25  cents  each ;  send  the  five  coupons  and  $1.00  to  us  ;  four  coupons,  signed  by  purchasers  with  addresses,  and 
thefflh  signed  by  yourself.  We  will  then  mail  to  each  address,  including  yours,  25  Harper  Penny  Prints,  and  a  book  of 
five  coupons,  this  coupon  book  entitling  the  holder,  in  turn,  to  sell  four  coupons  and  obtain  25  Harper  Penny  Prints 
free  for  the  fifth  coupon,  on  forwarding  the  coupons  and  $1.00  to  us.  In  this  way  you  and  your  friends  can  obtain  a 
set  of  Harper  Penny  Prints  absolutely  free.  Or,  if  you  desire,  sell  the  five  coupons ;  retain  25  cents,  and  send  the  five 
coupons  to  us  with  $1.00,  when  we  will  send  25  Prints  and  a  Coupon  Book  to  each  of  the  five  purchasers ;  and  a 
Coupon  Book  to  you.    This  way  you  can  earn  a  neat  sum  in  selling  to  your  friends. 


^'PAGE  HARPER  CATALOGUE,  CONTAINING  EIGHT  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  5  CENTS. 

THE  HELMAN-TAYLOR  ART  COMPANY, 


257  Fifth  Avenue,  Deft.  2, 


I^EW  YORK  CITY. 
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DIAON'5 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


SPECIALLY  GRADED— nNELY  FINISHED— 
PECULIARLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  BEST  WORK  IN  SCHOOLS. 


JOSEPH  DIAOIN  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  ilersey  City,  K  J. 


iALL  Bearings  made  the  Bicycle: 
They  perfect  f  he  typewricen  Only 
make  with  ball  bearings  at  the 
typebar  joints  on  which  alignment 
and  durability  so  much  depend. 
The  ball  bearings  of  the  Densmore 
typebars  are  located  at  the  wearing  points^ 
on  the  protection  of  which  in  any  ma- 
chine, continuously  good  work  chiefly 
depends.  The  Densmore  is  replete  with  conveniences. 
Four  years  ago  the  United  States  Land  OfRce 
purchased  forty  Densmores.  This  same  department 
recently  gave  an  order  for  sixty  Densmores.  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Because  of  its  simplicity,  easy  action,  and  durability  The  Densmore  h  a  Fadoriie  with  Teachers* 
It  is  easily  learned  and  managed  for  "  Every  part  stands  out  in  the  open,"  Adopted  by  hun- 
dreds of  schools  during  the  past  two  years. 


Densmore  Type-writer  Co., 

309    BROADWAY,    NE.W  YORK. 
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A  Glance  Over  the  Field. 

Text-Books,  Library  Books,  Etc. 

No  text-books  are  better  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  everjr  grade  of  school 
than  those  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, and  they  are  used  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  They  are  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  educational  methods 
which  accounts  for  their  great  success.  It 
IS  of  course  impossible  to  name  tbem  for 
want  of  space.  They  include  school  read- 
ers, spelling  books,  erammars,  language 
series,  arithmetics,  algebra,  penmanship 
courses,  music  courses,  phy.siologies,  his- 
tories, natural  science,  etc.  Examine  the 
catalog  for  the  long  list  of  new  books. 
When  writing  to  the  firm,  ask  for  informa- 
tion in  rep^ard  to  the  New  School  of  Meth- 
ods at  Hingham,  Mass. 

If  it  is  desired  to  create  ^r  enlarge  a 
school  library  the  teacher  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  the  catalog  of  HouehtoD, 
Mifflin  &  Comjfany.  Every  one  knows 
about  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  com- 
posed of  the  best  works  of  the  best  authors 
In  prose  and  verse.  For  students  of  liter- 
ature there  are  sucL  works  as  Botta*s 
Hand-Book  of  Universal  Literature, 
Adams'  Dictionary  of  American  Authors, 
and  Bates'  Talks  on  Writing  English  and 
Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature;  also  stu- 
dent's editions  of  Bryant's  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, Cranch's  JEntia,  and  other  classical 
works.  The  series  of  American  Statesmen, 
American  Men  of  Letters,  and  American 
Commonwealths  hold  the  first  place  among 
works  in  their  lines. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  pupils  should 
acquire  in  school  it  is  the  ability  to  com- 
pute rapidly  and  accurately.  Wilbur  F. 
Nichols,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  deeply 
studied  the  needs  of  pupils  acd  has  pro- 
duced Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
which  are  issued  by  Thompson,  Brown  & 
Company.    The  lessons  are  unique  in  plan 


and  methods,  and  develop  facility  in  com- 
putation as  well  as  thought  power.  Gif- 
lord's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics  is  an 
excellent  text-book,  recjuiring  for  the  ex- 
periments described,  simple,  inexpensive, 
and  easily  procured  or  constructed  appar- 
atus. Educators  should  not  fail  to  examine 
the  inductive  course  in  English  by  the 
late  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D. 

The  one  book  that  everv  teacher  and 
upil  should  read  is  that  delightful  story 
y  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  The  Heart  of  a 
Boy.    An  edition  de  luxe  has  been  issued 


I 


bv  the  publishers.  Laird  &  Lee,  and  they 
also  offer  a  companion  volume  for  girls 
entitled  Fireside  Battles,  by  Annie  G. 
Brown.  This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of 
books  of  reference.  Webster's  Dictionary, 
the  20th  Century  Handy  Cyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica,  the  S  alva  Webster  Spanish-English 
and  English-Spanish  Dictiunaiy,  the 
Grimm-Webster  English-German  and 
German-Enelish  Dictionary,  and  a  number 
of  vest-pocket  dictionaries  are  some  of 
them.  Another  very  useful  work  is  the 
New  Century  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge 
in  nve  volumes. 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading 
(Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company)  five  books 
prepared  by  Supt.  George  I.  Aldrich,  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  and  Alexander  Forbes, 
Cnicaeo,  111.,  are  cosmopolitan  in  charac- 
ter and  absolutely  new  thruout,  besides  l)e- 
ing  attractive,  interesting,  instinctive,  and 
teachable.  I'hese  books  are  in  everv 
sense  text-books  in  reading,  which  furnish 
abundant  systematic  drill  for  the' pupils. 
They  aim  to  teach  children  to  rtad  not 
only  distinctly  and  understandingiy,  but 
add  to  the  fund  of  general  information 
and  awaken  and  develop  a  taste  for  the 
best  literature.  The  worth  of  Morton's 
geographies  has  been  tested  by  lone  trial. 
Teachers  should  examire  efpecaWy  the 
Elementary  Geography.  The  fitro  will 
gladly  send  circulars,  catalogs,  etc.,  des- 
cribing their  numerous  text-books. 


Before  another  year's  work  in  school  b^ 
gins  many  teachers  will  want  to  add  to 
their  books  for  supplementary  readinfud 
their  collection  of  library  volumes.  Mod 
help  will  be  given  them  by  the  catalog  o{ 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  In  this  ^ 
will  find  descriptions  of  NIorris'  Historical 
Tales,  a  fascinating  series  of  volumes  in- 
cluding most  of  the  leadiog  natk>Ds  c^  die 
world;  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Bibk 
Stories ;  King  Arthur  and  the  Kmgjhts  of 
the  Round  Table;  Prescott's  histories; 
the  Science  Series  for  the  YouDg;  tk 
Half  Hour  Series  and  many  others.  Then 
there  are  some  of  the  best  reference  boob 
in  the  language,  as  Chambers'  New  Eocf 
clopedia,  Lippincott's  Gazetteei  of  die 
World,  Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictioi- 
ary,  and  other  works. 

The  series  of  t>ook6  issued  b?  Sihw, 
Burdett  &  Company  ate  known  nom  oie 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  One  of 
these  is  Stepping  Stones  to  Literatoe. 
compiled  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  ad 
Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert.  The  eight  books  ii 
this  series  combine  wise  technique  wili 
true  literary  feeling.  Three  ddightfdiBp^ 
plementary  readers,  beautifully  usstnted. 
are  known  under  the  title  of  the  Lud  of 
Song.  The  World  and  its  People  is  a 
series  of  eight  geographical  readers  of  tbe 
most  interesting  character.  The  books  a 
Thrbueh  the  Year  series  give  somednf 
fresh  for  each  month  in  the  year.  Bolfe 
could  not  begin  to  mention  all :  mc  tk 
firm's  illustrated  catalog. 

Students  of  shorthand  have  noted  ths 
Munson's  text-book  was  very  full  and  dear 
a^d  hence  an  excellent  one  for  the  pens 
who  had  no  teacher.  The  new  editio6,i»^ 
?ued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  is  even  more 
minute  and  careful  in  its  rules  thao  tk 
former  one.  Andrews'  H  istorical  Dmb^ 
meut  of  Modem  Europe,  published  by  tie 
same  firm,  is  commended  both  for  ibe  k 
curacy  of  its  schoUr.ship  and  foritspo?!^ 
larmodcof  treatment.    Hadley'a  Ecok^ 


THE  DOUBLE  VALUE  OF  THE 


I^ingtofl'^cwritef. 


As  an  Educational 
Means, 


The  use  of  a  typewriter  has  been  proved 
to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  in  the 
teaching  of  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Gram- 
mar, and  Composition. 

To  secure  the  full  measure  of  these 
benefits  the  pupils  need  a  simple,  well 
tried,  durably  made,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical writing  machine. 

The  easy  action  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  and  its  ability  to  stand  hard 
service  without  getting  out  of  order,  make 
it  the  ideal  machine  f«r  school  use. 


As  a  Practical 
Need. 


It  is  highly  important  that  all  stodeats 
should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  tbii 
machine  which  will  prove  most  nscM 
to  them  in  after  life. 

The  well-known  supremacy  of  tbe  Rea* 
ington  Typewriter  in  the  conuserdil 
world,  assures  to  those  instructed  in  its 
use  the  opportunity  of  turning  tbe  ex- 
perience gained  in  school  life  to  tbe  bes 
practical  account. 


flakes  it  a  Necessity  in  Every  School-Room 


The  light,  uniform  touch  and  compact  keyboard  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  facilitate ite 
learning  of  the  *' touch  "  system  of  typewriting  which  is  gaining  steadily  in  popular  fam 
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THE  NAME 
TELLS  THE 

WHOLE  STORY 


Universal  Key  Board, 
Unique  Features^ 
Strongly  BuilU 

Easily  Operated* 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,     $ 


GALI  GRAPH   ^ 

is  unquestionably  THE  LEADER  in  typewriter  quality  and 

equipment.     Thirty-four  New  Centurys  were  recently 

purchased  for  Boston  Public  Schools.   Hundreds 

of  schools  throughout  the  country  use  it. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 


502  Broadta^ajr^  ^eta^  VorK^ 


Higher  Education  in  Typewriter  Operating. 


m  THE  SMITH  PREMIER, 


The  World^s  Greatest  Touch  Typewriting  Machine^ 


TT  has  THE  PERFECT 
^  KEYBOARD.  Keys  on 
the  Smith  Premier  are  in 
straight  Lincp.  No  zigzag  ar- 
rangement to  hinder  the  move- 
ment of  the  fingers,  up  and 
down  the  keys,  which  should 
be  automatic.  The  Touch  on 
the  Smith  Premier  is  light  and 


absolutely  uniform.  On  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  one 
stroke  only  for  each  character  ; 
on  single  keyboard  machines, 
two  strokes  are  required  to  print 
one  half  the  characters.  The 
Smith  Premier  has  the  easiest 
keyboard  to  learn  and  the  surest 
andmost  satisfactory  tooperate. 


WRITE   FOR   INFORMATION. 


The  smith  premier  typewriter  CO., 
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Bradley  Water  Colors ;  Love  and  Law  in 
Child  Training;  Story  Telling  with  Scis- 
sors, by  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  and  the  Kin- 
el.  rgar  ten  Reuiew^  t6\V^di  by  Misses  Em- 
ilie  and  Laura  E.  Poulsson.  The  Bradley 
^     .  ,  .       ,  ...       Card   and   Paper  Cutler  is  a  great  time 

An  important  work  in  education  is  being  saver, 
accomplished  by  the  periodicals  and  books 


mics  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
many  colleges.  Our  readers  are  well  aware 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions, Story  of  the  Nations,  and  Science 
Series. 


of  the  Century  Company.  Take  6t,  Nicho- 
las^ for  instance ;  where  is  there  a  maga- 
zine that  has  a  more  delightful  presenta- 
tion of  nature  study  than  that  of  Edward 
F.  Bigelow  in  "  Popular  Science  "  ?  An- 
other new  department  of  St,  Nicholas 
"  The  St.  Nicholas  League,"  may  become 
agreat  educational  feature  as  it  is  certainly 
a  stimulus  to  wholesome  study  and  recrea- 
tion among  its  members.  Among  the 
books  for  young  people  are  The  Century 
Hook  for  Young  Americans,  The  Century 


A  most  attractive  list  of  text-books  is 
presented  by  Henry  Holt  &  Companv. 
These  are  pedagogically  and  scientincally 
of  a  high  order.  We  need  only  mention  a 
few.  as:  Atkinson's  Lessons  in  Botany, 
Barnes'  Outlines  of  Plant  Life,  H olden  s 
Elementary  Astronomy,  Torrey's  Elemen- 
tary Studies  in  Chemistry,  etc.  Ch;»mp- 
lin^s  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places,  a 
most  useful  work,  has  recently  been  revised 
and  500  new  names  added.  Finely  edited 
editions  of  modern  classics  such  as  Shake- 


Book  of  Famous  Americans,  The  Century   spear's  Macbeth  and  Tennyson's  Princess 
Book  of  the  American  Revolution,  The   ^.®  issued.    Send  for  the  new  catalog  of 


Century  Book  of  the  American  Colonies, 
etc.  These  and  other  books  we  might 
mention  should  be  m  every  school  library 


educational  works,  foreign  language  works, 
and  general  literature. 


beysaad  giils  what  a  Rrand  country  we  will  be  readv     ThisaeriM  with! 
have  aod  what  grand  men  it  has  produced.  Zs^^t^on?' Jchew^r  o^^ 


In  July  the  first  book  in  Holmes'  New 

Company) 
its  colored 
illustrations,  teaches  color,  form,  number 
One  of  the  books  that  teachers  should  and  size,  language  and  nature  study,  in 
find  time  to  examine  this  summer  is  the  In-  careful  correlation  with  word-study  and 
ducttve  Geography  (elementary)  prepared  reading.  Facts  about  plant  and  animal 
by  Chas.  W.  Dean  and  Mary  R.  Davis,  life  are  woven  into  charming  stories,  well 
and  published  by  the  Potter  &  Putnum  graded,  and  judicicusly  interspersed  with 
Company.  This  book  teaches  thru  illus-  other  interesting  matter.  Passing  to  an- 
tration,  each  picture  representing  a  point  other  series  it  may  be  said  that  the  pro- 
or  teaching  a  fact.  Fernald's  Classical  grew  of  geographical  science  is  illustrated 
Speller  takes  words  from  classic  diction.  By  the  Maury  geographies.  Anotherfield, 
Maxwell's  Students'  Standard  Speller  is  a  literature,  is  well  covered  by  their  Stand- 
drill  book  on  a  new.  practical,  and  elective  ard  Literature  Series. 
Dlan.  Other  valuable  books  are  the  Topical 


Manual  of  History,  Wake  Robin  Series  of 
Biography,  etc. 

In  order  to  be  well  versed  in  kindergar- 
ten literature  and    supplies    the    teacher 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  music  .should  be  acquainted  with  the 
publications  of  Novcllo,  Ewer  &  Company, 
New  York.  It  would  be  impossible  to  es- 
timate the  influence  their  books  have  had 


should  possess  the  latest  lists  of  Milton  m  instilling  a  love  for  song.  Their  catalog 
Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  We  of  school  music  gives  the  contents  of  the 
can   only  mention    a  few  of  these,  viz.,   1 13  volumes  of  the  Knickerbocker  School 


Songs,  a  list  of  school  marches  and  cas- 
tatas,  etc.  Do  not  fail  to  inquire  for  a 
copy  of  the  School  Music  Review. 

Go  into  a  public  and  private  school  any 
where  in  this  country  and  look  atthe trade 
marks  on  the  maps  and  globei  and  too 
will  be  surprised  at  the  large  proportioB 
of  them  that  came  from  Rand,  McNally& 
Company.  Because  of  the  large  sale  of 
maps,  freauent  editions  have  to  be  issued 
so  the  publishers  are  able  to  keep  tben 
always  up-to-date.  The  Rand-McNaOj 
Geographies  are  too  well  known  to  oeed 
commendation.  Send  for  their  new  cati 
log  of  their  maps,  charts,  etc..  or,  if  too 
want  text  books,  for  sample  pages  of  their 
readers  and  geographies. 

As  a  writer  for  young  people  Man  L 
Pratt  is  known  in  many  schools  and 
homes.  She  has  just  completed  a  fife- 
book  series  of  United  States  bistorio. 
written  in  her  lucid  and  pleasin{(  style 
These  books  are  issued  by  D.  C.  Heatli  & 
Company,  who  have  also  ready  An  £l^ 
mentary  History  of  the  United  Sutes,by 
Allen  C.  Thomas,  and  nearly  ready  a  two- 
book  course  in  English,  by  Mary  F.H^e. 
School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  u  a 
very  important  work  by  Severance  Bw 
rage,  a  well  known  specialist  is  these 
lines.  The  catalog  of  the  firm  also  d^ 
scribes  a  number  of  new  high  school  asd 
college  books  by  eminent  authors. 

Some  of  the  finest  books  in  the  lanpi^ 
are  in  the  series  issued  by  Thomas  Y 
Crowell  &  Company.  Among  this  vsn 
are  Crowell's  Poets,  including  the  prosii- 
nent  British  poets,  in  style  and  bindiop 
suit  the  purchaser ;  CrowelFs  Handy  Vd 
ume  Classics;  Children's  Favorite Chss. 
ics,  the  "  Famous  "  Books,  and  the  Haad? 
Information  Serit s.  Duruy's  histories  i 
five  volumes  take  in  both  ancient  aai 
modern  times.  Roget's  Thcsauras  c: 
English  Words  and  Phrases  is  one  of  tlx 
best  known  works  of  reference  pubM 


— >1NDELIBLE«-      ^ 

jScHOoiLg  jRTisTs  Crayons  [ 

FOO  OHAWINgT   I  F&R  TEflCH(NG 
M*PS.MUSIC^      PRrWARV  COLORS 
■  CHARTS.PICTDRES.    JUST  TJC  THrWfi  FOR 
SKETCHSNO     ETC.     KWDERCAfaTLf*  USE 


lESQ' 


SCHOOL  CRAYONS, 

write  the  manufacturcis.  The  three  inserted 
cuts  represent  our  specialty  for  school  use. 
No.  98  are  Perfection  chalk  crayons,  the  finest 
grade;  No.  57  is  a  wax  crayon  for  home  and 
school  or  kindergarten  use, — the  very  best 
quality;  No.  312  represents  new  wax  writing 
crayons,  is  adapted  for  the  vertical  hand  writing 
system,  for  drawing  maps  and  general  use  in 
the  school-room.  Prices  and  Samples  upon 
application.     Made  by  The 

Standard  Crayon  Co., 

No.  so^^ij  Eastern  Ate.,  Lynn^  Mass. 


^   PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N?  31 2 
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A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR  YOU 

Did  you  ever  try  to  invest  money  safely  ?  Experienced  financiers  find 
this  difficult ;  how  much  more  so  an  inexperienced  person. 

The  Twenty  Payment  Life  Policy  (with  its  combined  insurance  and 
endowment  features)  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  recommended  to  you  as  an  investment, 
safe  and  profitable.  The  policy  is  plain  and  simple,  and  the  privileges 
and  values  are  stated  in  plain  figures  that  anyone  can  read.  It  is  a  sure 
and  systematic  way  of  saving  money  for  your  own  use  or  support  in  later 
years.  Saving  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  the  sem:-couipulsory 
feature  cultivates  that  saving  habit. 

Under  the  contracts  issued  by  The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  the  protection  afibrded  is  unsurpassed. 

For  further  information,  address 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


The  Mutual 

Lfif  e  Insurance  Company 

of  New  YorK. 

KICHAR.D     A.     McCUKDY.    President. 


"  The  Greatest  of  all  the  Companies." 


Asaeta: 


$301,844337.52 


i  Insurmnce  and  annutiea  in  force : 


$1,052,665,211 


THE,  MUTUAL  LIFE,  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ISSUES  EVERY  FORM  OF  POLICY 
AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES  COMMENSURATE  WITH  SAFETY. 
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During  the  summer  vacation  no  more 
profitable  employment  could  be  found  than 
the  studying  of  trees  and  flowers — ^now  dis 
played  in  their  most  ffoi^eous  array.  Three 
books  issued  by  Cbas.  Scribner's  Sons 
will  prove  very  attractive  and  efficient  help 
in  this  work.  These  are  Our  Native  Trees 
and  How  to  Identify  Them,  by  Hairiet  L. 
Keeler,  and  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Pow- 
ers, and  How  to  Know  the  Ferns,  by  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana.  Scribners  have  lately 
issued  some  excellent  fiction  including 
Unleavened  Bread,  by  Robert  Grant;  The 
•Grip  of  Honor  (a  story  of  Paul  Tones),  by 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady;  Smith  CoUege 
Stories,  bv  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam; 
The  Monk  and  the  Dancer,  by  Arthur 
Cosslett  Smith,  Red  Blood  and  Blue,  by 
Harrison  Robertson,  and  others. 

The  whole  tendency  now  is  to  give  the 
boy  or  girl  a  thoro  preparation  for  business 
life.  Williams  &  Refers  issue  works  on 
bookkeeping,  one  of  the  indispensable 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  such  preparation,  to 
meet  various  requirements.  For  example, 
they  have  the  Practice  System  of  Business 
Training,  the  New  Introductive  Book- 
keeping and  First  Lessons  in  Bookkeep- 
ing for  grammar  schools,  and  book  for 
high  schools  setting  forth  the  voucher, 
mail,  office,  and  text-book  methods  of 
bookkeeping.  Specimen  pages  of  any  of 
these  books  may  be  had  on  request. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  laying  a  foundation  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  literature  can  be  done  in  the 
lower  schools.  Mary  Seymour^s  Shake- 
speare and  Chaucer  stories  and  Charles 
Henry  Hansom's  stories  of  King  Arthur, 
of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  of  Old 
Rome,  issued  bjr  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  are 
excellent  books  in  this  line.  Among  other 
good  books  are  A  Book  About  Shakespeare 
and  The  Courteous  Knieht,  and  Other 
Tales  from  Spenser  and  Malory. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  American 
scholarship  when  the  Standard  Dictionary 
was  completed  and  issued  by  the  Funk  & 


Wagnalls  Company.  On  all  points  of  a 
good  dictionary — thorone^s,  completeness, 
accuracy,  typography,  btyle,  and  illustra 
tion— it  commands  admiration.  The  pub- 
lishers have  added  two  more  dictionaries, 
the  Student's  Standard  Dictionarv  and  the 
Standard  Intermediate  (a  school  diet  on- 
ary).  These  three  dictionaries  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  home,  school,  and  office. 

Bird  worship  entered  largely  into  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  ancient  peoples,  as 
Charles  de  Kay  has  amply  proved  in  his 
book  on  Bird  Gods.  The  birds  that  have 
figured  the  most  prominently  are  the  eagle, 
swan,  woodpecker,  cookoo,  owl,  peacock, 
and  dove.  The  book  is  issued  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Company,  who  have  also  pub- 
lished recently  a  life  of  J.  Dorman  Steele, 
teacher  and  author. 

Where  there  are  so  many  excellent  books 
as  appear  on  the  list  of  The  Morse  Com- 
pany it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  specify. 
We  might  mention,  however,  the  Inductive 
Arithmetic  by  Supt.  Carroll,  covering  all 
the  best  modem  ideas.  The  Intermeaiate 
Book  will  be  ready  for  fall.  The  New 
Century  Readers,  Development  Maps, 
Copy  Books  and  Busy  Work  are  known  to 
teachers  everywhere.  Their  catalog  shows 
many  other  cnoice  books  on  which  liberal 
discounts  are  o£Eered  to  schools. 

The  three  R*s,  which  after  all  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  a  liberal  education  are 
skilfully  presented  in  the  three  separate 
series  issued  by  that  old  and  reliable  firm, 
Christopher  Sower  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. These  series  are  Brumbureh's 
Standard  Readers,  The  Standard  Vertical 
Writing,  and  Brook's  Famous  Arithme- 
tics.   Write  to  the  firm  i or  description. 

For  information  in  regard  to  text-books 
for  teaching  French  and  other  foreign 
languages  consult  the  catalog  of  William 
R.Jenkins,  of  New  York.  These  books 
are  numerous  and  varied  and  are  used 
tbruout  the  world.  We  would  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  Paul  Bercy's  series  for 
teaching  French. 


The  Oxford  University  PrehS  is  sendinr 
out  some  very  attractive  gotten  up  classic^ 
works,  such  as  i€!schylus,  Aristophanes, 
Xenophon,  and  others.  Those  who  are 
interested  should  send  to  the  American 
brinch,  91  and  93  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.,for 
a  prospectus  giving  a  complete  list  of  tbe 
series  and  also  of  volumes  already  issoed. 
The  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  take 
up  space  in  telling  of  the  excellent  qualities 
of  such  books  as  Ganot's  Phyics,  Kiddle's 
Physics.  May's  Physiologies,  Bro«D*s 
Grammar  of  Grammars,  and  other  booki 
issued  by  William  Wood  &  Company,  New 
York.  They  are  well  known  among  teach- 
ers of  public  and  private  schools.  Des- 
criptive matter  will  be  sent  on  request 

If  you  need  text  l)ooks  for  commercial 
schools  you  should  have  the  catalog  of  the 
Practical  Text- Book  Company,  of  Oen- 
land,  Ohio.  1  heir  books  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects— spelling,  letter  writing, 
language,  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  busi- 
ness practice,  etc.,  and  are  new,  practical, 
progressive,  and  popular. 

A  most  fascinating  book  for  lovers  ot 
trees,  has  just  been  issued  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  It  is  A  Guide  to  the 
Trees  by  Alice  Lounsberry,  elaborately 
illustrated  by  Mrsv  Ellis  Rowan.  Nearly 
200  trees  and  a  number  of  shrubs  are  des- 
cribed in  this  fascinating  volume,  which 
has  sixty-four  beautiful  colored  plates,  one 
hundred  full-page  black-and-white  plates, 
sixty- four  engravings  of  entire  trees,  and 
fifty-five  diagrams,  etc.  It  is  a  companion 
volume  to  A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers, 
by  the  same  author  and  the  same  artist 

For  the  publication  of  standard  woib 
on  the  higher  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
science  no  firm  has  a  higher  reputation  than 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  of  New  Yofl. 
These  are  used  extensively  in  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges.  See  the  adve^tis^ 
ment  in  another  column  for  detailed  is- 
formation. 


A  PATIENT'S  STRENGTH. 

MEDICI/fE  VOES  ffOT  ALWAYS  SVSTAI/f  IT. 


Food,  Food.  Food,  b  What  b  Rcquirtd  But  in 
Concentrated  Form! 

Brains!  was  the  reply  a  prominent  painter  once 
made  when  asked  with  what  he  mixed  his  colors. 

Brains  I  would  be  the  reply  of  any  modern  physi- 
cian if  asked  what  he  gave  to  effect  his  marvelous 
cures.  There  would  be  as  much  truth  as  terseness 
in  the  answer. 

The  same  remedy  is  not  always  given  for  the  same 
disease,  in  these  times.  Circumstances,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  surrounding  conditions  generally, 
are  considered. 

The  first  thing  our  advanced  doctor  attends  to 
is  the  strength  of  the  patient.  That  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards.  Medicine  can  no  more  be 
carried  to  a  diseased  part,  when  the  blood  hardly 
circulates  on  account  of  weakness,  than  a  boat  can 
be  sailed  on  a  river  whose  channel  has  run  dry. 


New  Blood  Must  Be  Made  I 

New  flesh  tissue  must  be  built  New  strength 
must  be  found ;  and  all  this  with  the  least  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

In  such  emergencies,  beef  tea,  beef  extracts,  jellies, 
and  other  so  called  invalid  foods  have  been  given, 
but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  Too  much  of  the  Uie- 
sustatning  qualities  had  passed  off  in  the  cooking. 

Such  facts  as  these  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Bovlnlne — the  greatest  and  most  concentrated  Beef 
Juice  ever  produced.  It  is  used  and  commended  by 
physicians  the  world  over.  In  thousands  of  cases 
has  it  fanned  the  smouldering  embers  of  life  again 
into  a  blaze,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  some 
wasting  disease. 

For  infants,  the  aged,  convalescents,  die  over- 
worked, or  sick,  it  is  a  boon  beyond  price.  No 
family  can  afford  to  omit  Bovlnliie  from  their 
medicine  chest.  Though  it  is  not  a  medicine,  it  is  a 
preventive  of  those  ills  for  which  medicine  is  given. 


THE  BOVININE  COMPANY, 


London,  Paris,  Christiania. 


75  We^  Houston  Afreet,  ffebu  yorK 
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PLASTIC 
ARTS 


tion^  of  Aft' 
fi<fue  and  ^ 
J»  Modern 
Sculpture 
J^orthe  TDeC' 
oration  of 
Schools  and 
^  Artistic 
Hornet  J^  J^ 


m 
m 
m 
^ 
m 
^ 
m 


W7E  keep  continually 
^  adding  to  our  col- 
lection copies  of  famous 
pieces  of  sculpture  from 
the  several  museums  ot 
Europe.  Good  reproductions  of  sculp  ure  will  pro- 
cure true  enjoyment  from  the  works  of  the  masters, 
and  at  a  small  expense.  Our  1900  catalogue  con- 
taining 360  illustrations,  by  mail,  15  cents.  ^S 

P.  P.  CAPRONI  &  BRO.  I 

•  la  Hewcomb  St.,  I9I4-1«30  Washincton  St. ,      ^ 

BOSTON.  MASS.  ^ 


Righl  across 


A 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel  is' 
^e  first  thing  you  see  when 
you  come  out  of  the 
Grand  Central  Depot  in 
New  York.    You  don*t 
need  a  cab  to  get  to  it. 
Carry  your  baggage  checks 
to  the  office  and  your  bag- 
gage  will  be  put  into  your  room 
without  bother  or  expense.   Hotel 
comfort  means  good  rooms,  good  ser- 
vice, good  things  to  eat.   The  Grand 
Union  makes  guests  comfortable. 
European  plan.  $1  per  day  upward. 

Grand  Union  Hotel 

Ford  fc  Co.,  Proprietors,  Hew  Tork. 
Oar  ias-pa«e  guide  book*  "How  to  Know  New  York,"  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  So.  in  stampB  to  pay  postaite.  It  is  »  com- 
plete, conoiee*  compacti  reliable  guide  to  the  metropolis. 


♦    ♦♦--♦ 


TATE'S 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

StMe  7\  xs  inchis.  331  paggs.  Price,  %i,50j  will bi 
published  complete  as  the  December^  ^900,  number  of 
EDUCA  TIONAL  FOUND  A  TIONS.  Only  regu- 
lar subscribers  can  obtain  it  in  that  form. 

Colonel  Parker  helped  by  it. 

He  Bays :  *'  Methods  and  details  of  methods  fona  the  stock  in 
trade  of  most  pedagogical  writers.  These  books  do  very  little 
except  to  perpetnate  a  useless,  unending  strife  oyer  methods 
that  differ  because  the  motives  that  determine  them  differ. 
The  only  books  that  radically  help  are  those  which  discuss  pro- 
foundly the  principles  and  ideals  of  education.  When  I  was  a 
young  teacher,  that  distinguished  educator  J.  D.  Philbrick  told 
me  there  was  a  science  of  education  founded  upon  mental  laws, 
and  that  the  way  to  true  success  in  teaching  could  only  be 
found  by  a  close  study  of  that  science.  I  took  his  excellent 
advice  and  obtained  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  pedagogics.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  stood  Tate's  *  Philosophy  of  Education.'  In 
re-reading  the  book  1  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  given  me 
more  substantial  aid  in  teaching  than  any  other  English  work  I 
ever  studied.  The  author  was  a  firm,  undaunted  believer  in  the 
New  Education.  Very  few  teachers  can  read  this  book  without 
receiving  fresh  inspiration  for  the  highest  work  ever  given  by 
the  Creator  of  the  human  soul  to  his  creatures — ^the  work  of 
guiding  the  child's  being  towards  a  realization  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  growth  into  goodness  and  power." 


FOUNDATIONS  for  the  year 
ana  nine  regular 


EDUCATIONAL 

iqoo-igoi  containing  this  great  book 

numbers  of  the  highest  interest  and  value  costs  Sut  %\ 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  St.  New  York. 


S 

A 
A 


Continental 
Hotel  -  -  - 


••••Philadelphia. 

-^ 

American  and  E^uropean  Plana. 

-^ 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped  with  Steam 
Heat,  Hot  and  Gold  Running  Water  and  Lighted  by 
Electricity. 

500  Dooms.  Three  New  Elevators. 

-^ 

Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward. 

Room,  without  Board $1.00  and  Upward. 

Room,  with  Bath,  American $3.00  and  Up. 

Room,  with  Bath,  European ....$2.00  and  Up. 

Sitam  Heat  Induied. 
-^ 

L.    U.   MALTBY. 
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Do  not  neglect  singing  in  the  school.  If 
you  need  new  material  send  for  the  list  of 
songs  for  kindergarten,  school,  and  home, 
of  Oliver  Ditson  Company.  Patriotic 
Songs  is  a  book  containing  eighty-two  well 
chosen  pieces.  The  arrangement  of  voice 
parts  will  appeal  to  teachers. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  any  helps  you  want  for 
your  school  send  to  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago, 
for  his  catalog.  Mr.  Flanagan's  business 
is  to  study  the  needs  of  teachers  and  sup- 
ply them ;  in  this  work  he  has  had  great 
success.  A  few  of  his  new  text-books  and 
teachers'  aids  are:  Gibson's  School  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Patrick's  Les- 
sons in  Language  <uid  Grammar,  Con- 
struction Work  in  Cardboard  and  Paper, 
Sellman's  Fine  Art  Water  Colors,  Han- 
son's New  Century  Song  Book,  etc.  He 
has  an  especially  fine  collection  of  school 
song  books. 

The  system  oi  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Bookkeeping  of  the  Sadler-Rowe 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  many 
features  to  recommend  it.  It  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  practical  office  work.  Send 
for  the  catalog  of  the  firm  describing  books 
on  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  penman- 
ship, shorthand,  and  other  subjects,  con- 
nected with  a  business  course. 

Both  literary  and  business  men  like 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  (G. 
&  C.  Merriam  Company),  on  account  of 
its  widely  chosen  vocabulary,  from  which 
useless  and  unauthorized  words  have  been 
excluded,  its  modem  spelling,  its  concise 
and  carefully  worded  definitions,  its  qho- 
tations  illustrating  the  use  of  words,  its 
excellent  appendices,  and  numerous  other 
points  of  merit  The  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  teachers  is  shown  by 
its  extensive  use  in  the  schools. 

If  there  is  a  book  that  you  want,  and  do 
not  know  where  to  get  it,  send  to  the  Baker 
&  Tajrlor  Company  of  New  York,  and 
they  will  get  it  for  you.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
state  the  class  of  books  you  are  interested 


in — text-books,   library    books,  etc. — and 
ask  for  a  catalog. 

Art  for  the  School-Room. 
Teachers  are  now  thoroly  alive  to  the 
value  of  pictures  as  an  aid  to  education, 
and  the  walls  of  even  the  little  country 
schools  are  decorated  with  them.  Have 
you  examined  the  wonderfully  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  Helman-Taylor  Art  Company  ? 
They  have  i,6oo  subjects  from  which  to 
select,  including  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  modem  painters  and  portraits 
known.  See  the  explanation  in  another 
column  of  how  twenty-five  of  Harper's 
Black  and  White  Penny  Prints  maybe  ob- 
tained absolutely  free,  postpaid.  The  ^3 
page  Harper  catalog  will  be  a  great  aid  in 
making  selections. 

The  Perry  Pictures  have  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  school  work.  Used  in  pic- 
ture study,  geography,  language,  history, 
and  literature  they  have  brought  new  life 
into  the  work  of  the  school  and  have 
opened  a  new  field  of  enjoyment  to  the 
children.  While  many  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  children  now  in  school  know 
little  about  art^  the  children^in  many  towns 
and  cities  thruout  the  country,  are  having 
their  lives  enriched  and  made  more  beau- 
tiful by  these  pictures.  Published  at  one 
cent  each  in  lots  of  twenty-five  or  more 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  all. 
Tm  Perry  Magazine  teaches  how  to  use 
pictures  in  school  and  home.  In  its  pages 
appear  many  practical  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  pictures  in  all  the  subjects  above 
mentioned.  It  also  contains  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  great  artists  and  descriptions 
of  their  work.  Every  number  is  beautiful- 
ly illustrated.  For  a  limited  time  the  pub- 
lishers are  making  the  extraordinary  offer, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  one  hundred 
of  the  Perry  Pictures,  the  subscriber's  own 
choice,  and  the  MagoMitu  one  year,  month- 
ly except  July  and  August,  for  I1.50. 

Americans  have  been  an  unartistic  peo- 
ple, and  hence  it  is  a  good  thing  to  intro- 


duce objects  of  art  into  the  schools.  The 
next  generation  will  know  more  about  art 
Caproni  &  Brother,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  fur- 
nish reproductions  of  anli<^ue  and  modero 
sculpture.  Thev  are  continually  adding 
to  their  collection  of  copies  of  famous 
pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  several  mitfe- 
ums  of  Europe.  The  1900  catalog  gives 
full  information. 
Book  Corers,  SUtionery,  T3rpewriters, 

Etc.,  Etc. 
Very  few  people  in  this  age  of  the  world 
begraage  the.  money  that  is  spent  for  edu- 
cation; they  are  of  course  opposed  to 
waste  and  in  favor  of  reasonable  economy. 
One  of  the  greatest  economies  is  the  pre- 
servation of  school-books,  by  the  Holden 
system,  of  the  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  fact 
that  it  is  used  bv  over  1,300  school  boards 
from  Maine  to  Montana  suflSces  to  prove 
its  high  qualitv.  The  system  consists  of 
book  covers,  self  binders,  and  transparent 
paper  for  repairing  torn  leaves.  The  Hol- 
den articles  have  stood  the  severe&t  tests 
for  nineteen  years.  The  Holden  Patent 
Book  Cover  Company's  orders  for  May, 
1900,  were  double  what  they  were  in  May, 
1899.  A  remarkable  testimonial  has  been 
received  from  a  large  city  in  New  Jersey, 
stating  that  after  a  trial  of  1,000  Book 
Covers  and  a  supply  of  Quick  Repairing  Ma- 
terial, they  were  aSle  to  reduce  the  annual 
appropriation  for  textbooks  from  ^2,500 
down  to  Si,6oo.  This  year  the  above  city 
will  order  five  times  as  many  covers  and 
repairing:  material  from  the  Holden  Com- 
pany as  last  year. 

The  name.  New  Century,  adopted  for 
the  American  Writinjg  Machine  Com- 
pany's new  typewriter  is  an  indication  of 
Its  up-to-date-ness.  It  is  noted  for  its  uni- 
versal keyboard,  unique  features,  duralnl- 
ity,  and  easy  action.  Thirty-four  of  these 
typewriters  were  recently  ordered  for  tiie 
Boston  public  schools;  hundreds  of  schods 
use  the  New  Century. 


"nOPRBDir 


l^SS)^^^^ 


GILLOTT'S 
PUNS 

you  will  find  the  proper  instrument  for  any  style  of  writing. 
Every  separate  requirement  has  been  met  with  accuracy. 
ERGO. — ^If  selection  he  judiciously  made  from  Gillott's 
Pens  to  meet  the  style  of  writing  taught  in  yoor  schools,  you 
will  avoid  the  waste  of  time  that  must  occur  where  pens  of 
unfit  pattern  are  used. 


We  jRecommend^ 

For  UNSHADED  VERTICAL  WRfTINGt 

Nnmbera  1045  (VerticnUr),  1046  (Vcrtisraph),  106! 
(OffidiU),   fOtt  (Regittry),   and    1067  (ArrowheMl), 

For  SHADED  VERTICAL  WRITINGt 
Nnmbera  f047  (Mnltitcript),  M4  and  351. 

For  SLANT  WRITING: 

Nnmbera  404»  604  E.F.,  »047, 303  and  351. 


INSURE.  IN  j^ttwmmnm^ 

f  Oldest, 

W.  TRAVELERS  t7^. 


MWOBM* 


OP  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowment,  and . . . 


Accident  Insurance 


OF 
ALL  FORMS. 


i?>3l$!3iiLp 


mm 


BEST  QUALITY— MOST  ECONOMIC 

/fy»u  are  inttresttJ  in  ttUcting  af€n,  ttndto  ut  for  our  CUusifieO' 
tion  Circular  and  SampUt. 

JOSEPH  QILLOrr  &  SONS. 
H»M  Eon,  Sol*  kamA. n  JOHi  •niOR,  nw  tokk. 


HEALTH  POLICIES— Indemnity  for  Disaln% 
Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE-Manufactur«  aid 
Mechanics,  Contractors,  and  Owners  of  Bofldiep, 
Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected  by  polKxs 
in  The  Travelers  Insuraace  Company. 

Pald«Up  Cash  Capital,  $i«ooo,ooo.€io 

ASSETS.  .  .  27,760,511.56 
LiahllitleSt  -  -  -  -  a3,73o»8a7.6i 
EXCESS,  3}  per  cent,  hasis,  -  4*030,683.95 
Returned  to  Policy  Holders,  -  39*734i9»»-^ 

J.  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres. 

S.  C  DUNHAM,  Vlce-Pres.      H.  J  ME55ENQER,  Actnwy 
JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Sec.    E.  V.  PRESTON,  Sap*t  off  Kgdl^ 
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PLEASANT 
TRAVELING 

Not  all  tlie  pleasures  of  travel  coafliflt  in  what  ma^  be  Been 
out  of  the  ear  window.  And  yet^  the  country  traversed  by 
the  great  through  traina  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
;:^outheni  Railway  is  most  pleasant  to  look  upou,  being  the 
ncheatand  fairest  portion  of  the  Middle  States,  with  interest- 
ing views  of  its  cities  and  Tillages  and  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

But  to  travel  comfortably  means  pleasant  traveling.  Where 
your  stirronndings  are  made  cheerful  and  pleasant  by  latest 
improved  conveniences  and  considerate  attention  from  polite 
employee.  Where  the  service  is  safe,  fast,  and  punctual. 
Where  roadbed  and  tracks  are  kept  in  perfect  condition,  caus- 
ing the  train  to  ride  true  and  eaaijy.  Where  you  get  a  good 
night's  reet  in  the  sleeping  car. 

These  are  featnr€8  which  make  pleaeajit  traveling  for 
patrons  of  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Reasons 
why  experienced  travelers  use  this  route  for  travel  between 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  following  books  for  trn/elers  sent  for  four  cents  in 
postage  to  any  address  :  "  Book  of  Trains,"  "Justifying  its  Ex- 
cellence," ''Two  Privil^ee  Summer  Travel,"  "Lake  Chautau- 
qua Eesorta." 

A.  J.  SMITH, 

G«iief  aI  P4AB«nger  &iid  Ticket  Agent,  Cleyelftnd,  O^ 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


AND  HOW 

TO    REACH   THEM 

Is  the  title  of  a  48  page  folder  issued   by  the 

New  York  Central,  and  is  No,  30  of  the  **Foar- 

Track  Series,*^    Some  of  the  important  /eatures 

of  this  folder  are: 

A  complete  map  of  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
region  in  colors. 

A  map  of  the  Central  Lake  region  of  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  on  a  large  scale ;  also  in 
colors* 

A  complete  list  of  hotels^  boarding  houses, 
camps,  etc.,  with  their  location,  dates  of 
opening  and  closiogf  and  rates  by  the  day 
or  week, 

A  list  of  stage  lines  and  steamer  routes,  with 
distances,  time,  and  rates  of  fare. 

Bent  free,  postpaid,  on  roeeipt  of  m  l-cent  Btatup-  by 
George  H.  DauieiB.  General  Pa«ieiigGr  A^ent,  Oraixd 
Centrftl  Bt^tion.  New  York. 


RECREATIONAND 

INFORMATION 

BUREAU 


The  latest  innovation  to  aid  travelers  is  the 
recently  established  Recreation  and  Information 
Bureau  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

The  headquarters  of  this  Bureau  is  at  1216 
Broadway,  corner  of  30th  Street^  New  York^ 
with  branches  in  all  the  City  Ticket  Offices  of 
the  New  York  Central  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  the  large  cities  up  the  State  through 
which  the  line  passes. 

All  persons,  especially  ladles,  intending  to 
make  a  trip  for  health  or  pleasure,  will  fiod  it  to 
their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  this  system^ 


Our  Illuatrftted  Oataloira«i  a  booklet  of  #  pftsei*  4  ie  fl, 
piTejT  flytiopnis  of  oontenti  of  each  of  tweniy  flftven 
hookfl :  this  Cataloieroe  sent  fr^e  to  any  addr^M  oti  re- 
ceipt of  a  p4iptaj£i^  Htamp.  hy  Geotfre  H.  Danioli.  GeDeraT 
Fa^enger  Agents  Grand  ContraLl  Station^  New  York. 
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Design  for  Bird  Day. 


Design  for  Hallowe'en. 
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AU'rUfUtteeund. 


All  sorts  of  stores  sell  PEARS'  SOAP,  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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An  editor  •£  national  reputation  Trbo, 
after  reaching  middle  life,  substituted  the 
typewriter  for  the  pen  in  preparing  copy, 
using  the  Densmore,  with  its  compact  and 
easily  learned  keyboard,  says :  "  I  can 
write  much  faster  than  with  the  pen,  and 
I  really  think  that  my  thoughts  come 
Quicker  to  the  click  of  the  types  than  they 
did  to  the  noiseless  flowing  of  the  ink. 
And  then,  there  is  this  advantage,  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  one  can  lay  it  to  the  ma- 
chine." Everyone  who  has  much  writing 
to  do  will  find  a  good  typewriter  not  only 
a  convenience  but  a  time- saver  and  a 
money-maker.  Its  use  has  come  to  be  an 
indication  of  progressiveness  and  gives  the 
school  man,  tne  business  man,  the  business 
house  using  it  a  certain  prestige. 

A  poor  lead  pencil  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory tool  with  which  to  work.  No 
complaints  are  heard,  however,  when  the 
pencils  of  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
are  used.  They  have  deep,  rich,  soft 
black  leads  and  are  delightful  to  use  and 
invaluable  for  sketching  and  tireless  writ- 
ing. Teachers  not  familiar  with  these 
pencils  will  be  supplied  with  samples  if 
they  will  make  application,  mentioning 
this  paper.  Several  booklets  are  issued 
by  the  nrm  that  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  grown  up 
an  extensive  business  in  the  making  of 
blank  books  and  other  stationery  for  the 
special  use  of  schools.  The  pioneer  house 
in  this  line  (established  in  187S)  is  the  Acme 
Stationery  and  Paper  Company,  of  New 
York.  Whatever  is '  needed  of  school 
stationery  they  carry  on  their  list.  Among 
the  articles  furnished  by  this  firm  are 
thesis,  examination,  and  drawing  papers, 
bookkeeping,  and  dictation  blanks,  verti- 
cal writing  papers,  "  Quincy  "  practice 
papers,  pencil  tables,  etc. 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  time-saving 
every  one  who  does  much  writing  needs  a 
typewriter.  The  machine  of  tne  Smith 
Premier  Typewriting  Company,  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.,  has  won  a  high  place  in  the 
public  estimation.  Its  lead ine  character- 
istics are:  The  kejs  are  placed  in  straight 
lines,  the  touch  is  light  and  absolutely 
certain,  one  stroke  only  is  made  for  each 
character. 

Turn  to  another  page  and  you  will  be 
able  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  school  cra- 
yons of  the  Standard  Crayon  Company  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  than  we  can  give  you  in 
words.  There  are  chalk  and  wax  crayons; 
among  the  latter  is  a  Variety  adapted  to 
the  vertical  hand  writing  systems,  for 
drawing  maps  and  general  use  in  the  school- 
room. Price  and  samples  are  sent  on  ap- 
plication. 


The  double  value  of  the  Remington 
typewriter,  as  an  educational  means  and  a 
practical  need,  makes  it  a  necessity  in 
every  school-room.  It  it  noted  for  its 
light,  uniform  touch  and  compact  key- 
board. All  information  will  be  supplied 
by  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  327 
Broadway,  N.Y. 

Among  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons' pens  is 
found  a  proper  instrument  for  every  style 
of  writing.  They  are  pens  suitable  tor  un- 
shaded vertical  writing,  shaded  vertical 
wjiting,  and  slant  writing.  The  catalog 
will  tell  which  to  order. 

Seientific  ApparAtua,  School  Furniture, 

£tc.,  £tc. 
The  great  factory  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  is 
constantly  busy  turning  out  large  quanti- 
ties of  articles  that  are  used  in  scientiic 
schools.  How  could  science  be  effectively 
taught  without  usinp;  their  microscopes, 
botanical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
chemicals  ?  The  firm  guarantee  that  their 
products  are  at  least  as  good  as  any,  and 
are  alway  glad  to  submit  samples  and  es- 
timates for  the  consideration  of  purchasers. 
If  about  to  add  to  your  apparatus  or  stock 
a  new  school  write  to  this  firm;  you  will 
not  regret  it. 

This  is  an  age  of  economy,  and  time  is 
so  valuable  that  many  devices  have  been 
invented  to  save  it.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  the  Frick  Automatic  Program 
and  Secondary  Clocks.  They  secure 
promptness  on  the  part  of  all  connected 
with  the  school,  introduce  perfect  system 
and  discipline,  relieve  teach  ers  oif  all  con- 
cern as  to  times  of  beginning  and  closing 
periods,  etc.,  and  make  school  manage- 
ment easy.  Hundreds  of  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
use  them. 

The  best  teachers  now-a-days  would 
hardly  know  how  to  teach  science,  espe- 
cially botany,  chemistry,  and  physics, 
without  some  kind  of  apparatus.  The 
Kny-Scheerer  Company's  natural  science 
department  furnishes  this  in  great  variety 
and  of  the  highest  Quality.  By  examining 
the  picture  on  another  page  an  idea  can 
be  obtained  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  their  articles. 

A  great  many  offices,  colleges,  and 
schools  are  using  the  drawing  tables  and 
instruments  of  the  Keuffel  &  Esser  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Their  drawing  materi- 
als and  mathematical  and  surveying  in- 
struments are  widely  known.  The  "  Ex- 
celsior ''  pencil  compass,  with  solid  steel  leg 
and  steel  arm  is  especially  liked  for  schools. 
Send  for  the  catalog;  it  will  pay  you. 

Are  you  a  teacher  of  manual  training.? 
If  so,  you  ought  to  have  the  new  catalog  of 


"  Benches  and  Tools  for  Manual  Training 
and  Technical  Schools,"  of  Hammacfaer, 
Schlemmer  &  Company;  it  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  earljT  in  July.  Ask  for  it  now 
so  that  yon  will  have  plenty  of  time  during 
the  long  summer  vacation  to  examine  it 
thoroly,  and  do  not  forget  to  state  that  you 
saw  this  in  The  School  Journal. 

Advertisers  nowadays  are  using  numer- 
ous effective  devices  to  bring  their  arti- 
cles before  the  attention  of  thepublic.  One 
of  the  most  eflEective  of  these  is  the  cryp- 
togram of  the  Andrews  School  Furnish- 
ing Company  to  be  found  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  It  gives  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  firm  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  '*  Headquarters  for  School 
Supplies."  A  series  of  caligraphic  mys- 
teries of  this  character  appeared  in  tbe 
London  Punch  in  1866,  showing  the  like- 
nesses of  prominent  men  of  the  day,  among 
them  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  the  device  has  been 
used  for  advertising  purposes. 

The  school  desk  with  the  ''  jackknife  s 
carved  initial ''  of  which  Whittier  wrote  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now  the  school 
boy  is  given,  instead  of  one  of  those  primi- 
tive wooden  affairs,  a  desk  he  is  too  proud 
of  to  mar;  for  instance,  the  Automatic 
Triumph  of  the  American  School  Furni- 
ture Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
The  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  send 
descriptive  matter  on  request.  In  addilion 
to  desKS  they  have  an  immense  department 
devoted  to  school  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies. The  large  catalog  describing  these 
things  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  as 
they  truly  say,  it  is  well  worth  asking  for. 

Light,  ventilation,  and  quiet  are  needed 
for  the  school,  and  quiet  is  as  important 
as  either  of  the  other  two.  Hence  the 
favor  with  which  Cabot's  Deafening 
"  Quilt,"  made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  received.  This  is  not 
a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft  resilient 
matting  designed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  only  thing  that  has  the  power 
of  absorbing  and  dissipatinc:  the  souad 
waves.  It  is  sanitary,  durable,  and  unin- 
flammable. A  special  book  on  school- 
house  deafening,  illustrated  by  twenty 
plates  of  fine  buildings,  and  a  sample  oif 
the  "  quilt "  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Miscellaneous. 

If  you  come  to  New  York  this  summer 
on  the  New  York  Central  or  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad  you 
need  not  look  far  for  a  hotel.  When  you 
step  off  the  train  at  the  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion you  will  notice  directly  opposite  it  the 
Grand  Union  hotel,  where  excellent  ac- 
commodations are  furnished  at  moderate 
rates. 


A  DECIDED  SUCCESS. 


THE  EAGLE  VERTICAL  PENS 

Have  been  conceded  to  be  the  best  made  and  are  used  more  extensively  than  ail  others. 


FOR  FIRM  OR  UNSHADED  WRITING. 

No.  1,  Medium  Point.   No.  2,  Medium  Fine  Point 
No.  4,  Extra  Fine  Point. 


FOR  FLEXIBLE  WRITING* 

No.  6,  Fine  Medimn  Point. 
No.  6,  Extra  Fine  Point. 


FOR  SEMI-FLEXIBLE  WRmNGu 

No.  7,  Fine  Point.  No.  8,  Bxtra  Fine  Point. 


FOR  SHADING  OR  GENERAL  WRITING. 

No8.  tTO  and  670  for  Primary,  and  the  Nob.  180, 400, 410, 400, 470, 480  for  advanced  or  higher  gmdee. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  Over  loco  styles  of  Pencils,  Colored  Pencils,  Penholders,  and  Rubber  Erasers.    Before  facing 
orders  send  for  samples  and  prices— you  will Jind  it  greatly  to  your  advantage. 


Works: 

703  to  735  Bast  13th  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


ONicaaiid! 

377  and  379  Broadway. 
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.WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


WIBSTtRS 
LOfrERN.aTtjKALj 


A  Dictionary  of  ENGLISH, 
Btogrfaphy,  Gcofifraphy,  Fiction,  etc* 


The  iBTetr^ATioNAL  is  the  universal  authority  in  the  schools  It 
IS  recommecdedhy  all  StateSupenoteodentsof  Schools.  The  school 
booktare  bflsed  upon  it.  It  has  been  chosen  exclusively  iu  State 
Purchases,  It  is  cotucnetided  by  College  Presidents,  City  and  Countv 
f^uperinteudeots,  nttd  other  educators  ulmost  without  nutnb^^ 


\  y       A  tw  Vebiter^i  Colk^hU  Dictionary  with  u  Scottish  Glossary,  ©to, 
Vf    '  '  l^'i^i  c-lflw  in  quality.  ^4  tin*!  t  lass  In  Rin^r—NtchtAai.  Murrau  Hulkr. 


C.  &.  C  MERRIAM  CO,,  PtiblUherf,  Sprinpfidd,  Mi^^.,  U.  S.  A. 


JUST  ISSUED 

n  2-PAGE  CATALOGUE 

An  Alphabetical  and  Classified  List  of 

BOOKS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  PHYSICS. 

Arranged  by  Subjects  and  Authors. 
S£A'T  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  CO.,  Publishers, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Sts.,  NET  YORK. 


Ell  FiABER 


LEAD  PENCILS.. 


We  Supply  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  and  LIBRARIES  with  all  their 

BOOKS   BOOKS    BOOKS 


Low  prices,  Complete  Filling  of  Orders,  Prompt  and  Careful  Shipments.  We  mail  on  application  a 
Catalogue  of  the  School  Books  of  all  American  Publishers,  containing  net  and  mailing  prices  and  a 
telegraph  code;  also  a  topically  arranged  General  Library  List  of  all  the  Publishers'  Standard  and 
Recent  Books.     Estimates  furnished^ 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO..  Wholesale  Books 


5^7  ELast  16th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Ovr  New  Ik)sscssions«*^^^^t?^^^l^^^^  ' 

^^  ^*     *^%^  ▼▼    «-w»#»»^fc#fc»*w»«w  bleached  mtulin,  and  mounted  on  common 
rollers^or  in  spring  roller  case.    Thb  GHBApesr  Aim  finr  Map  Pubushxd.    PRICB.  S3.00.   . 
THIS  IS  OME  of  a  series  of -T£N  MAPS,  which  may  be  purchased  singly  or  in  sets.    Sice,  ' 
40x80  inches.  Price,  $8.00  each,  less  disconnt. 

Send  for  oar  catalogue  describing  these  maps  as  well  as  oar 

GLOBES,   BLACKBOARDd,   ELtc, 

80  rarieties  of  Olobes,  Tellurians,  and  Orreries.   Special  diaooonts  to  schools. 


t 


POTTER   &  PUTNAM  CO.,  74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork>  I 

Mooney  Bulldlag,  BUFPALO.                                      404  Charles  Block,  DENVER.  | 

*H%  — »w— m       III        1 ill        iiiiiiiiiiii   11  III    Bill       lii        III    Mil Ill    I 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Circulajv 

Heeded  in  «T«q  Homfi  and  SchOOL 

Never  breaks  the  pointy  Prewrve*  tli« 
softest  If a4J.  Savtjci  its  cost  in  UiCf  urinff  of 
lead.  CleiuilrtCOQi'f'iLle^H,  nsefuL  ^ 

m    M ada  only  by  A,  B.  DICK  COnPANY, 


ISHBO  laoh 


EIIiER  &  AliEND, 

205*21 1    Third   Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

EverythiDg  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  wili 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Olass  and  Metal  Appa 
rat  us,  special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Alt  MGEMT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal. 
Write  at  once.'.'.'  '.•.'.'.•  .'.• 

e.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &C0.,  Publishers 

•1  B.  9th  StfwI.  New  Yerk. 


French  l^^s?^''" 

*     ■V^i  ^  V^*  *  I  Teacliiag  Preocli 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAil  R.  JENKINS, 

851  *  8«3  SIXTH  AVENUE.    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Ck>aipiete    catalogue  on  application. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 
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What  is  haematherapy  ? — a  rather  high- 
sounding  word  but  one  that  means  much 
to  the  sufferers  from  disease.  Literally 
translated  the  word  means  '*  blood  treat- 
ment/' It  is  a  treatment  which  consists  in 
opposing  to  a  condition  of  disease  the  very 
power— good  and  sufficient  blood— that 
would  naturally  prevent  it.  Blood  is  such 
a  p«wer;  and  its  transmission  from  one 
animated  organism  to  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  a  defect  in  the  latter,  is 
the  substance  of  the  blood  treatment.  This 
blood  may  be  taken  from  a  healtiby  bullock 
or  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  known 
as  Bovinine,  from  any  druggist,  and  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach,  injected  into 
the  bowels,  injected  hypodermically  or  ap- 
plied to  any  accessible  lesion.  By  the  lat- 
ter means  chronic  ulcers,  carbuncles,  fis- 
tules,  abscesses,  and  even  gangrene  have 
been  cured.  Thousands,  including  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph,  can  testify  to  the 
value  of  Bovinine. 

That  old  and  reliable  concern,  the  Great 
American  Tea  Companv,haswon  the  com- 
manding place  it  holds  by  strictly  fair  deal- 
ing. The  goods  sent  out  by  the  house  are 
always  found  to  be  first  class.  These  goods 
include  all  the  leading  kinds  of  teas  and 
coffees,  besides  spices,  com  starch,  and 
starch.  The  company  make  the  working 
for  orders  an  object.  A  twenty-five  per 
cent,  commission  is  given  on  $20  orders 
and  special  presents  or  checks  are  sent  with 
every  |i.oo  sale ;  all  freights  are  paid  by  the 
company. 

The  insurance  companies  were  a  long 
time  in  convincing  people  that  life  insur- 
ance paid.  Now  that  they  have  been  con- 
vinced they  are  taking  up  insurance  with 
enthusiasm.  Now-adays  the  man  with  no 
insurance  on  his  life  is  the  exception.  The 
endowment  policy  is  a  favorite  form  of  in 
surance;  it  is  an  effective  way  of  saving 
money  for  self  or  family.  In  this  form  of 
insurance  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  ot  Springfield,  make 
some  very  desirable  offers. 

The  fact  that  the  assets  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president,  have 
reached  $301,844,537.52  and  the  insurance 
and  annuities  in  force  are  $1,052,66^,211 
speaks  volumes  for  the  popularity  of  the 
company.  Every  form  of  policy  is  issued 
at  tne  lowest  ratts  commens:  urate  wiih 
safety. 

Hosts  of  people  get  pleasure  and  profit 
out  of  the  use  of  the  camera.  When  you 
take  your  summer  outing  (and  of  course 
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you  will  take  one  if  you  are  a  teachei)  it 
will  greatly  enhance  your  enjoyment  if 
you  carry  with  you  a  kodak.  One  of 
thosQ  furnished  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y  ,  will  admirably 
answer  the  purpose. 

Economy  in  the  Defender. 

A  word  to  housewives:  Do  you  want 
to  know  the  most  economical  investment 
you  can  make  in  the  way  of  sheets  and 
pillow-cases  ?  Do  you  like  a  soft,  durable 
sheeting  that  improves  with  laundering 
and  that  will  withstand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  even  hotel  service?  The  Defender 
Manufacturing;  Company  provides  just 
such  an  article. 

Ready  made  sheets  and  pillow-cases  are 
a  great  boon  to  the  busf  housekeeper,  as 
they  are  not  only  a  saving  of  time  and  la- 
bor, but  are  better  made  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  manufactured  at  home  and  can  be 
bought  for  about  the  same  price  as  the 
plain  material.  Not  one  imperfect  article 
is  ever  turned  out  by  the  Defender  Manu 
facturing  Company.  Every  stitch  must  be 
perfect,  or  the  article  is  returned  to  the 
work-woman  for  correction. 

The  Defender  products  are  also  made 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  ihat  strict  clean 
lint-ss  shall  be  observed  in  all  branches 
ol  the  work. 

Several  different  varieties  of  hemming 
may  be  found  in  these  goods.  There  are 
the  plain  hem,  the  hem-stitched  border, 
also  the  edge  with  insertions  and  em- 
broidery in  more  or  less  elaborate  designs. 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  straight  edge  to  a  sheet  is  by  tear- 
ing the  material }  Sheeting  made  up  with 
a  cut  edge  will,  after  washing,  pull  askew 
and  drive  the  soul  of  the  fastidious  house- 
wife to  despair.  That  is  one  objection 
which,  some  persons  find  in  ready-made 
sheets  and  pillow-cases.  They  claim  that 
the  ready-made  article  is  always  cut  anJ 
will  not  keep  its  shape.  The  Defender 
Manufacturing  Company  tears  all  its 
sheets.  Bear  this  in  mind.  It  was  the  fir.<%t 
manufacturing  company  of  sheets  and  I'il 
low-cases  to  do  this. 

You  can  suit  your,  pocket  book  and  will 
make  no  mistake  in  purchasing  any  one  of 
the  brands  of  the  Defender  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  four  most  in  demand  are 
the  Defender,  the  Palma,  the  Selkirk,  and 
the  Wexford.  If  you  simply  request  the 
'•  Defender  "  you  will  probably  get  the  De- 


lender  brand,  which  is,  by  the  way,  wy 
popular  and  exceedingly  cheap.  The  Pal 
ma  is  a  beautiful  sheeting,  soft,  fine,  and 
agreeable  to  the  touch.  Lovers  of  lort 
rious  living  approve  of  the  Palma.  Tbe 
Selkirk  is  a  strong  sheeting  rcsemblinf 
linen.  It  is  very  durable  and  is  mucb  m 
use  in  hotels,  steamships,  etc.  The  Wex- 
ford is  exquisitely  fine  and  durable  as  wtJL 
This  is  the  best  sheeting  manufactured. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Arch  Stteet.  PUIad^iiita. 
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MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS  IK  THE  U.S. 

•even  ■UILOINOS. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

COOL  AND  HCALTHPUU 

COMPLCTC  COURSCa  IN 

METHODS,  MUSIC,  MCADEMICS,  MMD 
ORATORY. 

SEND  FOR  04-PAGE  CIRCULAR, 

Containing  full  Information  on  courses,  advan- 

tagfos,  toltlon ,  chib  ratos,  board,  rooms, 

and  rocreatkn. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY;  PresI, 

HYDE  PARK.  MASS. 
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CHARLESTON,  S.C 

Can  be  reached  from  the  EasI  ONLY  TIA 

THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  UNE. 

In  through  trains  and  through  PoUman  Oars  WITHOUT  CHANGS 

ROUTE— VIA  WASHINGTON  and  RICHMOND. 

Ask  yoor  Ticket  Agent  now.  or  write  to  any  of  the  nndersigned  for  Information  as  to  rates,  etc , 


accoont  of  meeting  of  the  Natimial  fldncational  Association,  July  7th  to  ISth,  1900. 

H.  P.  C^ABK,  O.  B.  A_       \    8»  Broadway, 
JoKAH  H.  Wbitx,  £.  p.  a.  /         New  York  City. 
A.  O.  EXIIX.T,  Agent, 

lOTE.  German  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  H.  JoHveoH.  N.  E.  A.. 

800  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


a  MuLLnr,  Jr..  Agent,  n  8.  Third  81,  Phila.,Pa. 
A.  L.  BxBD,  D.  P.  A.,  _ 

601  Penn.  Ay.,  Washington,  B.C. 


T.  M.  EHEB80N.  Traffic  Manager,        [Wilmington,  N.  OO        H.  M.  EMERSON,  Gena  Pass.  Agi 
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New  Copyiight  Ihtrodnotions— New  Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Boond— Oonyenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  80  cents  each. 
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Barely  SPANISH— Witho«t. Master. 


«•  PITMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  ORAnriAR, 
AND  CONVBRSATION." 

l^e  latest  and  most  snccessfol  method,  gives 
UnU^iieA  pronunciation,  and  copifitM  vocabolaries. 
107  pagee,  paper  boards,  40c.;  cloth,  50c.,  postpaid. 

I0AAC  PIIXAH  fc  SOVS,  33  UaiOB  S«  ,  H  T. 
JPuhHthera  qfth€**Compl€t€  Phonographic  InMiructor," 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FORNISHING 

;65  5tt  Ave,  W.Y^    Ca 


DREXELoiINSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

THE  pressing:  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  has  been  org^anized  in  the 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Drexel  Institute  ^  a» 

The  Course  includes  Cominercial  Geo- 
graphy, H  istory  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keepfn'g, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  eeneral  teacbine,  or  have 
been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlisxek,  LL.D., 
~      President,      . 


4th  SEASON. 


THE  ADIRONDACKS 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  CAMP. 

m  miles  trom  Saranao  Lake,  N.  Y. 

In  Art,  MantuU  Training^  and  Nature  Study > 

Conducted  by  J.  LIBEBTY  TAOD,  Director 
Public  Industrial  Art  Bchool,  Philadelphia. 

The  Oonrse  of  Instmction  is  based  upon  the 
work  deecribed  in  Mr.  Tkdd's  book. "  New  Meth- 
eas  in  fldueation,**  and  now  carried  on  in  many 
schools  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  comatry.  .  , 

Mature  stndy  ie  the  fondamental  piineiple^th 
expression  in  drawing,  designing,  clay  modeling, 
wood  carving,  painting,  etc  The  course  will  fit 
pupils  to  become  teachers,  and  fit  teachen  to 
apply  the  methods  in  their  rarkous  schools  and 
classes  with  little  expense  and  friction. , 

Mr  Tadd  will  be  ansisted  by  several  teachers 
trom  his  schools  in  Philadelphia.  For  full  par- 
ticnlars  address,  nntu  June  6th— 

J.  LIBERTY  TADD, 

The  Studloa,  319  North  32nd  Street* 
Phlladolphla,  Pa. 

June  5th  to  Sept  15:      Smranmc  Lafce,  N.  Y. 
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Personal. 


.  I  rvin  Murray,* 


The  many  4[nends  qf  Mr.  1 
Jr.,  general  xnanager  of  WulfamR..Jenkins 
Company,  will  be  plciued^to  Je^iu  Jlhat  he 
has  r6cofered  frbmlifs  se^ehSkltack  of 
La  Giii^pe  and  will  be  soon  able  to  attend 
to  business  again. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Silver,  president  of  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  has  taken  his  family 
t«  their  country  home  for  the  summer.  He 
Is  expected  to  return  next  week. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Fielder,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  educational  departpient  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  has  been  appointed  in 
the  same  position  with  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company.  Mr.  Fielder  is  very  popular 
among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  and 
the  firm  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing 
his  services. 

Mr.  John  A.  Greene,  a  director  and  zem* 
eral  manager  of  the  American  Book  C^xn- 
paiiy,  recently  returned  from  Philadelphia 
where  he  attended  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention. 

Mr.  Ahred  E.  Rose,  treasurer  of  the 
J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  delivered  an  address 
m  Lowell  oa-  I>«cor-atioci>  day.-  H«  was 
vot^d  pne^o5  the  most  Qloqna^^nt  speakers 
in  Ma^achusetts. 

Mr;  J.  Walter. Thompson,  president  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  is 
making  a  flying  trip  to  Europe  on  nis  sum- 
mer vacation. 


One  of  the  busiest  and  most  popular  of 
jfifitk  is  Mr.  Chas.  L  Reed,  general  manager 
of  .the  E.  American  School  Furniture 
CofMl'^Lny. 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Ellsworth,  secretary  of  the 
Century  Company,  is  highly  commended 
wherever  he  delivers  his  lecture  on 
"Washington."  He  has  delivered  it  in 
many  private  schools  and  his  last  lecture 
bids  tair  to  eclipse  his  "Arnold  and 
Andre,"  and  "  From  Lexington  to  York- 
town." 

Reduced  Rates  to  Cincinnati  and  Return. 

Via  PennsylTAnlA  Ballroad, 

For  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Bap- 
tist Young  People's  Union  of  America,  to 
be  held  at  Cincinnati,  July  12-K,  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickeU  from  all  stations  on  its  line  to 
Cincinnati  at  one  faire  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  to  be  sold  and  good  going  July  10 
to  13,  inclusive,  and  to  return  until  Juljr  17, 
inclusive;  but  if  tickets  be  deposited  with 
the  Joint  Agent  at  Cincinnati  on  or  before 
July  14,  and  if  fee  of  fifty  cents  be  paid,  the 
return  limit  will  be  extended  to  August  10, 
inclusive. 

Sett  and  HMltli  for  Motker  and  CkUA, 

for  OYER  FIFTY  YEAltS  hy  MlLl.luNS  OF 
MnTHEH8  for  THElU  CHILDUE\  WHILE 
ti:kthin<i.  with  FEHFECT  SUCOEBS  it 
8<H)Tn£8  the  CHILH,  BOFTEN8  thw  Ul'MS. 
ALLAYb  all  PALM,  CUTiEH  WIND  COLir  littd 
is  the  beM  r^m<?dy  for  IHARUHffiA.  Bold  by 
Drugffietfl  in  t?¥er>  part  of  the  world  B*;  atire  and 
link  Tor  ■■Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrs^p/*  and 
tftlie  BO  other  kind.   Twenty-flTe  cent*  a  L  tile. 


Literary  Notes. 

CaiseWs  UitU  Folks  for  July  contains 
an  interesting  story  of  a  brave  partridge 
who  defended  her  youne  against  two  men. 
This  story  is  furnished:  by  the  author  of 
"  Who's  Who  and  What's  What"  A  fas- 
cinating  poem  after  the  style  of  Oliver 
Hereford,  beautifully  illustrated,  appears 
in  this  number. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  publishers, 
Boston,  have  in  press  an  edition  of  Scribe's 
Li  Verre  (TEau^  with  introductians  and 
notes  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Eggert.  This  play  is 
probably  more  frequently  put  on  the  stage 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  than  anv  other 
of  Scribe's  dramitic  works,  and  is  ^^ 
garded  as  one  of  his  most  attractive  pieces. 

The  present  serious  disturbances  in 
China  impart  a  special  interest  to  Ckiiui: 
Travels  and  Investigations  in  ike  Muidk 
Kingdom,  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  who  has 
taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  late  in  the 
administration  of  Cuban  afEairs.  The  pub- 
lishers, D.  Appleton  &  Company,  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  book  by  an  ex- 
cellent map. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBUSBEOS. 

The  State  Board  of  Educa^nof  South 
Carolina*  on "  ^      -  - 

a   BUM* 

PohooiB  01  oou»u  \^o*vFii**»  m.w»,»».^.  ■*~~zr 
flye  years.  Address  oonmuuucations  to 
JoBH  J.  MoHabah,  Seoretary, 

Columbia,  S.  C 


7 


f  Carolina,  on  September  8;  IWO,  will  ad^ 

i  ainigle  lirt  of  text-books  for  th«  pabfic 

I  pchoolsofSouth  Carolina  for.ni^.  tew  than 

I  flye  years.  Address  oonmuuucations  to 


Index  to  Hdvertioers, 


Publishers. 
American  Book  Co.  i.-ii. 

Appleton  k  Co^  D.  722 

Barnes  &  Co.,  A.  S.  719 

Bradley  Co.,  Milton,  718 

Baker  t  Taylor  Co.  795 

Butler,  Sheldon  k  Co.  723 

Crowell  k  Co.,  T.  Y,  721 

Centnry  Co.  759 

Flanagan,  A.  763 

Heath  &  Co.,  D.C.  757 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  767 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  717 
Jenkins,  W.  R.                              795,  719 

Lippucott  Co.,  J.  B.  753 

Longmans,  Green  4  Co.  719 

Morse  Co.,  The  765 

McKay,  D.  797 

Nelson  k  Sons,  Thos.  769 

Oxford  University  Press  769 

Prang  Educational  Co.  797 
Potter  k  Putnam                          766,  795 

Practical  Text-Book  Co.  765 

Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P.  721 

Rand,  McNally  k  Co.  718 

Sadler-Rowe  Co.  764 

Scribner's  Sons,  Chas.  755 

Scott,  Foresman  k  Co.  762 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  724 

Sower  Co.,  C.  720 

Stokes  Co.,  F.  A.  763 

Thompson,  Brown  k  Co.  765 

University  Pub.  Co.  720 

Van  Nostrand  Co.,  D.  720 

Werner  School  Book  Co.  795 

Williams  k  Rogers  764 

Wood  k  Co.,  Wm.  768 

Music  Publishers. 

Ditson&Co.,0.  768 

Novello,  Ewer  k  Co.  769 

Richardson,  Smith  k  Co.  766 

Pencils. 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.  783 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.  794 

Faber,  Eberhard  795 

School  Furniture. 

American  School  Fur.  Co.  773 


Hotels. 

Continental  Hotel  789 

Grand  Union  Hotel  789 

St.  Denis  Hotel  799 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.  777 

Apparatus. 

Kny-Scheerer  Co.  778 

Crowell  Apparatus  Co.  779 

Keuffel  &  Esser  Co.  779 

School  Clocks. 

Fred.  Frick  781 

Sekool  Crayons. 

Standard  Crayon  Co.  786 

flaster  CasU. 

P.  P.  Caproni  k  Bro.  789 

Cameras. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  789 

Dictionaries. 

Funk  k  Wagnalls  Co.  763 

Laird  &  Lee  761 

Merriam  Co.,  0.  C.  795 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Albany  Teachefs'  Agency  798 

Am.  k  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency  798 

Brewer,  0.  798 

Care  Mna  Teachers'  Agency  798 

C.  J.  Albert  798 

Eastern  Teachelrs'  Agency  798 

Fide  Teachers'  Agency  798 

Interstate  Teachers*  Agency  798 

Kellogg's  Teachers*  Agency  798 

Penn  Questional  Bureau  798 

Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  798 

Schermerhom's  Teachers'  Agency  798 

BeUs. 

McShane  k  Co.  799 
Pictures  for  Schools. 

Helman-Taylor  Art  Co.  782 

Perry  Pictures  Co.  775 

Railroads. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  797 

Lake  Shore  k  Mich.  South.  R.  R.  791 

N.  Y.  Central  k  H.  R.  R.  R.  791 


787 
787 


771 
796 
795 


779 


7^ 

78S 

785,796 

784 


life  Insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

•    Apparatus. 
Bausch  k  Lomb    i 
Bullock  k  Crenshaw 
Eimer  &  Amend 

Manual  Training  Supply. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  k  Co. 

Typewriters. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
Densmore  T^writer  Co. 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  k  Benedict 

School  Supplies. 

Acme  Staf  y  k  Paper  Co.  781 

Andrews  School  Fur.  Co.  796 

Pens. 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co.  79B 

GiUott&  Sons,  Jos.  7^ 

Athletic  Goods. 

Spalding  k  Bros.,  A.  G.  797 

Schools. 

Drexel  Institute  797 

Marthas  Vineyard  Summer  School  797 

J.  Liberty  Tadd  797 

Pencil  Sharpeners. 

Dick  &  Co.,  A.  B.  796 

Proprietary  Articles. 

J.  C.  Ayer  Co.  H. 

Bovinine  Co.  788 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  799 

Hopkins,  Ferd.  799 

Mennen's  Talcum  Powder  7^ 

Pears'  Soap  79S 
BCiscellaneoos. 

Kidder's  Pastilles  7» 

Libby,  McNeil  k  Libby  799 

Jaeger  Mfg.  Co.  799 

Great  American  Tea  Co.  in. 

Sapolio  799 
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